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CHAPTER T.—A BUBBLE IN THE BEST SOCIETY. 

While, in the country, primroses and cowslips are 
enriching the fields with drift-gold, and hedge¬ 
rows are white with the summer-snow of intermin¬ 
able bloom; while bright skies look down upon the 
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new-clad woods in their profuse green garb, and 
echo with ln,rk-songs over silken meadows; while 
the air is pure with spring sunshine, and sweet 
with perfume from a thousand flowers, and musical 
with myriad voices of awakened life; then begins 
the London season, amid dust, and heat, and tur¬ 
moil. Then the squire leaves his beech woods, 
and the laird his heather moors, and the Irish ab¬ 
sentee his continental retreat; and all who would 
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THE EERROL FAMILY. 


liavo a place in tlie world of Fashion gather from 
the four corners of the realm, to swell the restless 
multitudes of Yanity Fair. And Belgravia has its 
bloom likewise, during summer time—a bloom of 
fair English maidens, exhibited chiefly at night in 
hot-house ballrooms; and an echoing of coroneted 
equipages hung with laced lacqueys in the rear; 
and the skies of London behold its great arteries 
below, flowing with human souls in the giddy 
stream of fashion. 

The West End was reposing, after its fatigues of 
balls and routs during the preceding night. Sun¬ 
shine had seen it retiring to rest, and the forenoon 
was its midnight. All the dawn had resounded 
■with carriage-wheels ; only the milkman and house¬ 
maids were astir when the City -was breakfasting, 
and buckling on afresh its armour of toil. Silent 
sunny streets stretched through May Fair. 

In cue of these was a pretty morning-room, laid 
out with the appurtenances of breakfast for three in¬ 
dividuals. A cup and plate had been used, and yet 
contained a residuum of tea and toast; while the 
lady to whom they belonged sat meditatively in an 
arm-chair, looking out of window. A little woman 
she was, and had been handsome at some date un¬ 
known ; still, her brow was fair, her eyes bright: 
she was well-preserved. But about the lips, now 
when she had no motive for any particular expres¬ 
sion, there was- a care-worn look; and those who 
had seen Mrs. Ferrol only in her full-dress of 
smiles at Lady Sandowne’s last night, would hardly 
have recognised the sprightly little woman in her 
sackcloth of thoughtfulness this morning. 

Before her, on a salver, lay what sho had ero- 
wliile longed for—precious little notes of invitation 
from names high in the beau monde; but among 
them, what embittered all the sweet, was a fair 
pink envelope, neither crested nor coroneted—the 
sheath whence had issued the sharp sting of a 
milliner’s bill, with Madame Jupon’s request for 
payment, couched in the politest terms. The 
iteips were faultless, the lace accurately com¬ 
puted, no exaggeration in the matter of trimming; 
but -who could ever have thought that two young 
ladies' bonnets and ball-dresses for one month 
could have amounted to such a frightful sum ? 

It must He owned that Mrs. Ferrol seems rather 
a novice in these matters, or she would not be dis¬ 
composed by half-a-dozen milliners 5 bills, how¬ 
ever heavy. The lady might have remembered a 
case of this defensive hardening in the late Colonel 
Ferrol, of H.M.’s 25th Dragoons, whoso serenity was 
rarely disturbed by the tribe of duns that waited 
upon his movements, and who, as a matter of prin¬ 
ciple involving personal comfort, put every sus¬ 
picious-looking envelope into the fire unopened. 
What though, at his demise, the vulture creditors 
descended upon his small patrimony, to wrest it 
from his widow and orphans, leaving them nought 
but the crown pension and Mrs. Ferrols diminu¬ 
tive fortune, which last was represented by a charge 
on an Irish estate P—had not the gallant officer 
enjoyed life in the highest circles, and were such 
paltry considerations as the prospective welfare of 
wife and children to hamper his amusements ? 
Perish the thought! 


His relict retired to cheap lodgings at Boulogne, 
there to educate her children as best she might; 
and who shall tell the hard work and miserable 
shifts she was obliged to have recourse to, in order 
to eke out accomplishments for her daughters, 
and classics for her sons ? Doubtless she must 
have been consoldfl amidst her labours and priva¬ 
tions by the remembrance of the splendid appear¬ 
ance always kept up by her deceased Colonel; her 
weary feet ought to have been upheld by thought 
of the thoroughbreds he had ridden—her bone of 
mutton and soup-maigre flavoured by reminis¬ 
cences of his turtle and champagne. Doubtless, 
she was stimulated by the hope that one day his 
sons might tread in his steps, and keep up an ap¬ 
pearance also. 

The times were bad with Irish estates, so that 
the charge on her brother’s property paid chiefly 
an interest of expectations; for the Loftns lands 
were heavily and hereditarily dipt. But by exertion 
of his parliamentary influence, Sir Hugh procured 
recognition of the late Colonel’s military service, 
in the form of a commission for young Horace Fer¬ 
rol; and the era of this story being before that of 
competitive examinations, the delighted boy was 
speedily invested with that scarlet coat and gold 
lace, which embodies the fighting fever of youthful 
Britons. One of tho many hundreds which Colonel 
Ferrol had drained through his betting-book, as a 
sporting character, would have gone a good way 
towards liquidating the tremendous bills ensuing 
from clothiers, hatters, bootmakers, etc., which 
spread consternation through the little menage at 
Boulogne, and were eventually transmitted to Sir. 
Hugh; which expedient Mrs. Ferrol thought of 
adopting at present, with reference to Madame 
Jupon’s communication. 

To say that any member possesses a pocket- 
borough, during those days of parliamentary purity 
guaranteed by the Reform Bill, may, for aught we 
know, be an affront to the majesty of the Commons; 
nevertheless, it is true that Sir Hugh Loftus had 
been returned for his neighbouring constituency of 
Ballyrotton for a score of years. And during a 
visit he paid to his sister at Boulogne, she" so 
worked upon his feelings, and so represented the 
benefit that must accrue to his nieces from the 
arrangement, that ho was persuaded into giving 
up his comfortable bachelor lodgings, and taking 
a furnished house in May Fair for the season. 

It was the period of Mrs. Ferrol’s triumph and 
trials. Triumph, in that she saw her beloved girls 
in “ the position for which Nature had designed 
them,” as she expressed it; and trials, because of 
the vulgar necessity of having a moneyed reality to 
back tho glittering appearance. Hence, a wo fill 
hiatus between income and expenditure, which 
Mrs. Ferrol was obliged at times to contemplate, 
as on this morning. 

The tea had grown cold, and the toast flabby, 
while yet sho ruminated. It was nearly noon by 
the gilt clock on the mantel-piece when she sum¬ 
moned the boy in unlimited buttons, whom she 
chose to call her page. 

“ Has Sir Hugh rang yet, Ernest ?” 

“No, Madam.” We may observe that the lad’s 
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genuine patronymic was Dick Jones, and that lie 
•looked every letter of it. 

“ Bring fresh chocolato for Miss Ferrol; and 
tell Smith that I shall want the carriage at one.” 

Mildred seated herself at the breakfast-table, 
looking very sleepy, and very handsome, despite 
her slipshod undress. “Mama, where are you 
going at one ?” she asked when the door closed. 

“ To Madame Jupon’s, my dear;” and Mrs Fcr- 
rol folded the bill into its pink envelope. 

“ Ob, mama, let me see the new invitations 
and, regardless of her cooling chocolate, Mildred 
sprang up to read some half-dozen notes. “Mrs. 
Portland Plaice’s matinee musicale — that will be 
delightful; we shall meet everybody there. Sir 
Randolph and Lady Balruddery. Do we accept 
that, mama ?” 

“ I shall consult your uncle,” was the reply ; the 
worldly-minded Mrs. Ferrol the while thinking 
that Lady Balruddery — her countrywoman, who 
had good-naturedly taken them up at their first 
entrance into London societ}^, and pushed them as 
high as her ability allowed — was not so decidedly 
haiit ton to justify an indiscriminate acceptance of 
her invitations. 

“ So Horace will get leave for a fortnight — how 
glad I shall be to see the dear fellow. I wonder 
his letters always smell so of cigars ; surely he does 
not keep them in his writing-case; I think he in¬ 
variably says he is ‘ hard up.* ” 

“ He is obliged to make such an appearance, my 
dear, on his wretched means,” her mother observed. 

The girls ate their breakfast amidst an animated 
conversation concerning tho preceding evening’s 
evonts ; which were, briefly, some considerable 
attention paid to Mildred by the youthful Lord 
Limpet, son to their entertainer, the Earl of San- 
downe; Mildred’s consequent coolness towards 
Mr. Wardour, whom previously she had favoured, 
and towards a distant cousin, Euston Ferrol, son 
and heir to the chief of the banking firm, Rupee, 
Ferrol, and Company. Nothing of this had escaped 
their mother’s eyes : for, however engrossed among 
the chaperones, tlio calculating woman’s every sense 
was watchful of the interests of her beloved 
daughters ; watchful especially that they did not 
waste their valuable time upon younger sons, or 
penniless professional men. An impossible peer 
was nearly as bad as either; so she now admi¬ 
nistered a judicious reproof to Mildred for her un¬ 
guarded conduct with reference to Mr. Ferrol. 

“ But, mama, I don’t like him half so well as 
even Mr. Wardour. He has no agreeability—no 
esprit” 

“ Child, don’t talk nonsense. He has what you 
want— a position, and wealth.” As if the matter 
were thus settled, Mrs. Ferrol swept from the 
room. Her brother was shaving, holding his chin 
aside in the orthodox manner, when she tapped 
at his door, and with an affectionate inquiry after 
his sleep, seated herself beside the dressing-table. 
His grey eyes looked comical as he fresh-stropped 
his razor. 

“Well, Maria, what’s the matter now? Which 
of the boys wants cash this morning, eh?” 

“You naughty man,” Mrs. Ferrol said, shak¬ 


ing her hand at him with an engaging gesture; 
“ there’s no concealing any thing from you.” 

“I guessed it was a question of supplies,” said 
Sir Hugh, lathering the other side of his face 
carefully, so as to avoid a wart growing near his 
whisker. “ Let’s hear what it’s all about.” 

She related her financial troubles. “The dear 
girls could not have been more economical than 
they have been; but really, going into the society 
we do, it is absolutely essential that they koep up 
an appearance suitable to their position. I need 
not tell you how it pains me to have recourse to 
you, my dear generous brother - ” Here Mrs. Fer¬ 

ro! s handkerchief was brought into action, and she 
became incoherent. “ They would be an ornament 
to any rank, liowover exalted-” 

(“I hopo the foolish woman’s thinking that 
Mildred will be Lady Limpet,” quoth the baronet 
to himself.) 

“- Cold shade of poverty blighting their youth 

and boauty— emerging from it by their noble uncle’s 
generous aid— any sacrifice for my beloved child¬ 
ren — ” all this was delivered in the strongest italics 
of emphasis. Sir Hugh gravely handed her some 
eau-de-cologne, wherewith to soothe her agitated 
brow. 

“As to paying the bill now, that is out of the 
question,” he observed ; “but you can stave it off 
for awhile. I’ll give you twenty pounds, and you 
must use such rhetoric as has just overcome me ”— 
his mouth was comical again — “ to persuade Ma¬ 
dame What’s-lier-name to wait for the rest.” 

“But, Hugh!” 

“But, Maria, I cannot help you further: here’s 
a letter from Scroogem, informing me that three 
town lands on the Ballintemple estate won’t pay 
a farthing of rent this year; I’ll hardly bo able to 
meet the interest of all the incumbrances, and get 
thro ugh current expenses, someho w. B ut of course 
the girls must not be shabby, if Castle Loftus itself 
were to be put in pawn.” 

On the strength of which declaration, Mrs. Ferrol 
further propitiated Madame Jupon by ordering new 
dresses for Mrs. Portland Plaice’s matinee musical<\ 
What was it to hoc, or to anybody but the obscure 
sufierors, that, a few other large hills proving also 
unproductive, Madame Jupon was compelled to 
lower the wages of her workwomen, which was 
equivalent to short food for many a lip ? Mrs. 
Ferrol shed tears next Sunday, in company with a 
score other fashionable ladies, under an affecting 
appeal in behalf of the poor needlewomen of Lon¬ 
don. Honourable susceptibility! 

CHAPTER. I]. — rUimiEll ON QUICKSANDS. 

Other objects of Mrs. Ferrol’s fond anxiety were 
her two sons. Hugh was at the university, Horace 
in the army, as already stated. 

Though in the receipt of the handsome in¬ 
come of ninety-six pounds per annum, for carry¬ 
ing the colours of tho 151st or Prince’s Own regi¬ 
ment of foot, the last-named young gentleman 
found that he was not in easy circumstances. The 
deductions for moss and band funds, and for tlie 
luxurious dinner that he was expected nightly to 
eat, absorbed about sevelipounds eighteen shillings 
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monthly; and the remaining two shillings could 
hardly be expected to satisfy his washerwoman and 
tailor. For six weeks after joining, he struggled to 
be economical; but there was young Brown and the 
Honourable Angus Mac Whinger, his fellow ensigns, 
drinking claret daily at his elbow, while he sipped 
only the Regent’s allowance of sherry ; and he was 
asked to supper-parties which must be returned; 
and every fellow in the regiumnt had a horse bub 
himself and Cerate, the assistant-surgeon ; and he 
must smoke kavannaks at five guineas a box, be¬ 
cause the rest did so, and subscribe to balls and 
races in like manner; for the Prince’s Own was a 
“ crack ” corps, and its officers boasted of being as 
“fast” as any in the service. And penniless 
Ensign Fcrrol must keep up with Lieutenant 
Mohur, whose father’s name had three stars against 
it in the list of India Stock; and with Lieutenant 
Cotton, son to a Manchester millionaire; and with 
Lieutenant Delmonr, nephew and heir to a viscount. 
He imitated them, lest they should affix to his name 
the dread stigma of poverty. How many letters did 
the poor hoy compose to his mother, and, all through 
the pleasant careless beginning, had a nightmare 
of the needful postscript heavy upon him, in which 
ho begged of “ dear Mama ” to get uncle Hugh to 
look at the enclosed. And this was generally a 
slip of blue paper, with engraved tortuous title, 
illuminated by sketches of the latest coats and 
vests. 

“ What an alarming quantity of clothes you wear, 
my boy,” said Sir Hugh, as they sat together after 
dinner, the day of Horace’s arrival from his regi¬ 
ment. “ I think you have had seven coats and 
about twenty-five pairs of pantaloons in the last 
six months; and the prices are wonderful—fifty 
per cent, more than Shako charged in your outfit.” 

Horace reddened under his uncle’s glance, for 
those Celtic eyes possessed keenness as well as 
drollery ; and the young officer pulled his incipient 
silky whisker cruelly, as he replied :— 

“ The fact is, sir, that the fellow has accommo¬ 
dated me with ready money occasionally, and then 
I must take goods to make up the amount-” 

“ Ah ! that explains why an embroidered vest, 
worth, I suppose, thirty shillings, is charged three 
pounds. I thought you had got the dearest tailor 
in all England. You don’t find the red coat quite 
the Elysium you fancied, I dare say.” 

“ It is a pleasant life enough, sir, if a fellow had 
not the perpetual bother of trying to make ends 
meet.” 

“ I shouldn’t say you took much trouble on that 
score,” the baronet remarked drily. 

“ Why, you know, a fellow would be put in Coven¬ 
try by the mess if he didn’t do like everybody else: 
he must keep up ail appearance, or he may as well 
quit the service. They would think it mean in me 
to shirk any expense shared by the rest; and I’d 
sooner strip off the scarlet jacket to-morrow, than 
have such a thing said.” 

“Ha! the old Loftus spirit breaking out: very 
fine, no doubt, but it has unfortunately beggared the 
race, and left the last of us struggling under the 
debts of generations ; for if any ono else in the 
county kept hounds, we must keep them too, and 


be the best mounted men at every meet, and enter¬ 
tain till the world at every assizes ; till now, the 
lights are out in Castle Loftus, and wind and 
weather drive in through many a cranny. Hover 
mind ; the estates will last my time, though I am 
almost up to my chin; and after me—the deluge.” 

The old gentleman mused a little, perhaps on 
the said deluge which was to overwhelm his sixth 
cousin EHlinure Loftus, on whom the estates were 
entailed, and to whom he bore no particular love, 
as is generally the case with heirs apparent. 
After smoothing his napkin abstractedly for somo 
minutes : — - 

“ You’re at the top of the list when MacWkinger 
steps up ; and if you could get a staff appointment, 
or a place as recruiting officer, you might be able 
to get along to your company. But an ensign’s 
pay is certainly very small.” 

“ Small, sir! it is miserable. Five and three¬ 
pence per day, not including stoppages, to keep a 
fellow like a gentleman — impossible! I wonder 
you don’t make a stir about it in parliament, sir :” 
and Horace waxed eloquent on the young officers’ 
grievance-topic, which may be heard discussed in 
precisely the same terms among the juniors of 
every mess- table to this day. 

By-and-by Sir Hugh adjourned to the House, 
where, in obedience to the Ballyrotton poorlaw 
guardians, lie was to ask a question respecting the 
deportation of paupers; and towards midnight 
Horace escorted his mother and sisters to Lady 
Glemnor is toll’s reception. How Lord Limpet had, 
sultan-like, transferred his attentions to another; 
but Mildred still held Mr. Euston Ferrol captive, 
and three minutes after her appearance in the well- 
dressed mob, lie was beside her. This gentleman 
deserves description; for is he not to be represent¬ 
ative of the house of Rupee and Ferrol — popularly 
considered equivalent to the possession of a gold 
mine? And the majority of the mothers of his 
acquaintance are disinterestedly anxious to provide 
the promising young man with a good wife. What 
though his countenance is not very prepossessing, 
and has a keen hard eye, marvellous in one of his 
years, set deeply under a brow already ploughed 
with a frown-line; plenty of people think him 
handsome, and those who do not, declare him 
distinguished-looking. Mildred feels rather elated 
that he has selected her from the bevy of fair ones 
around, and a carnation is kindled on her cheek, 
and a light in her violet eyes, which still more 
rivets her admirer. Sir Hugh, looking in after the 
rising of the House, discerns the aspect of affairs 
and is well pleased. Hot so Mr. Richard Ward our, 
who lingers about the brilliant rooms, unable to 
withdraw from her presence, though feeling him¬ 
self slighted and supplanted; his only consolation 
being a few words now and then to her qliiet sister 
Agnes. 

But another watcher was there; Mrs. Carnaby 
Pyke, maternal relative to Mr. Euston Ferrol, and 
who had long yearned to provide for him with 
reference to one of her own seven daughters, which 
dear girls had played at him, sung at him, sketched 
at him, unsuccessfully through their several teens. 
This lady felt it to be her painful duty to drive next 
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clay to tlie banking-house in the city, at an hour 
when she knew Euston would be at his elub, and 
inform Mr. Ferrol, senior, of the designs upon his 
son entertained by the late colonel’s daughter. 

“ He may be only amusing himself, as young men 
will,” continued Mrs. Carnaby Pyke, settling her 
skirts, with vengeful memories of some attentions 
paid her youngest daughter by the same Euston. 
“ But it is the news in twenty circles this morning, 
what a brilliant match the good-looking Miss Ferrol 
is about to make. For she is good-looking, there 
can be no doubt, though I think her manners 
decidedly prononcees , and wanting in the timid re¬ 
tiringness which should ever distinguish a young 
lady’s demeanour.” The reader will guess that all 
seven Misses Carnaby Pyke were noted for insi¬ 
pidity. 

The sardonic old banker, who hated what he 
called meddlesome women, could not refrain from 
amusing himself at the expense of his informant. 
“ I hope my son may ever be so fortunate as to get 
a wife so beautiful as Mildred,” he said. “ But, 
as you justly observe, my dear madam, we want 
something more substantial than mere looks. 
There was a time when I fancied that your Agatha 
would have satisfied my every wish on the subject.” 

Mrs. Carnaby Pyke became agitated. “ The 
fondest desires of my heart would have been ful¬ 
filled !” she exclaimed, very truly. “ Don’t let us 
speak of it — the dear girl!” How ineffably dearer 
she would have been had she become the wealthy 
Mrs. Euston Ferrol, her mother felt with a pang. 

Agatha being then out of the question,” the 
old gentleman continued slowly, while he leaned 
back in his crimson chair, paring a quill pen neatly, 
for he would never use the modern innovatioitof 
steel nibs, “ I looked about for the essentials of 
Huston’s wife; and first of these I see — Money. 
We men of Enormous wealth require money to 
meet money.” He pronounced the adjective as if 
he would with it crush Mrs. Carnaby Pyke’s hopes 
forever. “We men of Enormous wealth cannot 
afford—positively cannot afford—to marry without 
money.” 

The banker’s pen ought to have been particu¬ 
larly well made; for, long after liis fair visitor had 
left, he continued paring the quill, till it was worn 
down nearly to a stump. And his face, the while, 
was not pleasant to look at: all the lines seemed 
to have undergone a sudden deepening. 

Next morning, at breakfast, he laid down his 
newspaper, pushed up his gold spectacles, and as¬ 
tonished his son, who was quietly opening an egg, 
with the query: “Whom do you intend to marry, 
Euston ?” 

The young mail’s pallid face almost flushed ; for. 
though apropos of nothing, the question had direct 
reference to his own thoughts. “ I — I have not 
made up my mind upon the subject, sir.” 

“ I only ask, because your cousin Mildred is so 
very pretty, that you might be tempted into a 
ioolish thing; and mark me, Euston, you cannot 
atford to marry without a large fortune.” 

“ I should have thought, sir, that your money 
Avould be suflicient to enable me to act independently 
in the matter,” said his son. 


“My money !” A slight change passed upon tho 
old man’s features ; “ it is not so much as people 
think ; you won’t be a millionaire, Euston. Again 
I tell you, that the first requisite in any woman 
whom you would make your wife is a large for¬ 
tune.” 

“ I am afraid I shall disregard it, sir.” 

“What do you mean?” Mr. Ferrol faced half 
round in his chair, and the eyes under his white 
brows gleamed uncomfortably. “ You have not 
been mad enough——” 

Euston was rather cowardly; lie turned oft’ his 
answer into some muttered observation about 
mercenary feeling. 

“ I will soon convince you of its necessity,” said 
his father, standing up and unlocking a secretary 
near by. Euston wondered at his fearful pallor. 
“What do you imagine is the position of the firm 
at this moment ? Hopeless insolvency !” 

The last words hissed low between his teeth: 
Euston reeled back as if stricken. “You must 
know it soon—you may as well know it nowand 
he produced papers from a secret drawer, which his 
son’s practised eye verified in a few moments. 
They were the private accounts of the partnership, 
drawn up in Mr. Ferrol’s own handwriting, and 
revealing a large deficit. “ How do you see that 
you must not be caught by a pretty face, or by 
family, or by wit, or by anything but solid gold ?” 

Both sat down again; they looked at each other 
furtively. The elder Mr. Ferrol took up his paper, 
but the type-lines ran into an indistinct mass of- 
wavering dots before his cj'es. Euston mechani¬ 
cally put bread into his mouth, but it had no more 
taste than it had been shavings. In a changed voice 
he asked, “ How long has this been the case ?” 

“ It began last year,” said his father, not looking 
at him, but at the columns of hazy print; “ since 
those speculations in Paraguay securities failed. 
We had been unfortunate for some time; and tho 
collapse of the Berar Bank was a terrible blow. I 
foresaw what has happened, then.” 

The old man turned his “Times” to a fresh 
page. 

“ It is well concealed; our partners arc no fools ; 
and the firm may stand a century to conic, with 
discretion.” 

Euston breathed hard for a minute. The vista 
of a life of deception, deepening into crime, opened 
before him. 


THE DEATH-BED OF A LION. 

Every one may not be scientific; but every one 
may at least be a close observer of nature animate 
and nature inanimate. If plain people with good 
eyes and open hearts would but keep a note-book 
for their original observations, and jot down in few 
words the simple facts of life amongst God’s lower 
creatures, the great men of the day would always 
have a good store of fine materials to deal with. 
The philosopher would stand at ease on the grand 
platform of truth, and build with stones ready hewn 
to his hand, instead of having to send his thoughts 
wide over the land in search of straw wherewith to 
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make brick for the liouso of bis wisdom, or perhaps, 
to gather osiers for tho wattled wigwam of a no- 
madic tlieory. 

“ Do animals understand what death is ? Do 
they recognise its coming signs P” asks tho unin¬ 
itiated. “ No,” says a gifted philosopher ol our 
acquaintance, " you never sec animals apprehending 
the meaning of death.” Very well: then here is a 
fact. 

The writer onco strayed into a menagerie in the 
north of England, which had camped for a day or 
two in a little mountain metropolis. A large 
elderly lion was making an involuntary tour of the 
country in company with his wife and a fine family 
of young people. YThat an insult to put the desei t 
monarch into such a vulgar clap-trap travelling 
carriage as this! The name caravan may sound 
line enough out on the pathless sands ; but here it 
is a thing of creaking boards, groaning wheels, and 
red and yellow paint. No group of palm-trees 
hero; yet the caravan stops, and the camp is pitched 
in the form of a hollow square, amidst much desert 
talk, loud roars of satisfaction, growling comment, 
or shrill protest. One does not know what it all 
means—foreign tongues all of them. But one may 
guess at the subjects under remark;, for great 
lumbering bones are sorely aching with jolting over 
rough roads ; long limbs are tired of being cramped 
in narrow cells ; soft sides are bruised with bump¬ 
ing over tho stones of civilized travel; the Bajazets 
of the wilderness are chafing within their bars; 
strength and ferocity are fermenting for want of 
space; and tho dinner-hour has long ago passed 
away without the dinner. True, there are strong 
signs of supper in one of the carriages, whose little 
pipe of a chimney has been smoking all day, but 
which is fierce now. There is an aggravating 
afflatus of frying bacon pervading the place; and 
women in jackets, short llounced dresses, and laced 
leather boots, are clattering amongst tea-cups; 
while bold children -with unkempt hair are talking 
low travelled wit to the gaping boys and girls who 
surround the step-ladder which acts stair-case to 
the lofty door. A platform is now thrown out from 
the front of the square; prodigious portraits of 
impossible monsters are unrolled and affixed; and, 
as if stimulated by the unheard-of dangers with 
which they threaten society, crowds are daring 
enough to mount the steps. We slip with a vague 
feeling of awe behind the arras, and look around. 
An elephant with a hill of dun-coloured forehead, 
and with legs like pillars of Hercules, is swaying 
his significant trunk this way and that, over a 
stockade of bars. But what is the matter with 
that grand old lion ? He is in pain ; surely he is 
in pain. His breathing is short, and is drawn with 
effort; nostrils are spread wide, lips drawn back, 
and that great shaggy chest heaves uneasily. He 
is suffering from bronchitis, for he evidently can¬ 
not bear the keen air of tho north. He is couchant; 
but now he lifts his head high, and looks round and 
round the show into the hundred faces of that 
unfeeling crowd, as if searching for sympathy. 
But no; they cannot read his eye of mute appeal; 
ho is nothing to them but a great tawny lion with 
a shaggy mane and tufted tail. Suddenly he rears 
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himself up to his full stature, throws back his 
grand head, utters a tremendous desert roar, and 
falls down heavily on his side — dead. Dead : but 
with an imperial gesture, such as Goes sir’s when he 
fell. 

Look at tho widow! she has been taking short 
and stately turns up and down tho den — a very 
Juno in her gait, and in her temper too. But she 
stops, looks inquiringly at the prostrate figure, 
draws nearer, bends her head with an anxious be¬ 
wildered look, and then, as if at last receiving the 
great idea, she throws herself down upon the dead 
monarch with grand abandonment. Presently, up 
conies tho heir; crown prince ho ivas — he is tho 
young king now. Ho stops short, in a fierce 
brusque attitude, spreads his nostrils, flashes his 
eyes, and snorts aloud. That was a long and 
searching gaze, truly! But at last he, too, flings 
himself down, with a great sounding fl cf, upon tho 
dead body of the old lion. Up comes the coarse- 
looking keeper, and flogs away the widow and the 
son. But they watch their opportunity, stalk for¬ 
ward again, and throw themselves down in the same 
attitude of grief. Again the hateful whip, and 
again they spring to the further end of the don 
with a short impatient roar. Three times did this 
take place, and three times did they return to tho 
same position, abandoning themselves to tho same 
eloquent symbols of grief. Not many can say that 
they have been present at the death-bed of a lion; 
and never can the scene, so touching, and yet so 
grand, be forgotten by the writer. 


PAELEZ YOUS FBANCAIS P 

Parlez vous Frangais ? That is a question very 
affirmatively answered in our present times. All 
the world speaks French now; but it the question 
were, “ Do you pronounce French like French r ’ 
perhaps the affirmation might be a little less deci¬ 
sive. However that may be, I got a lesson once 
on the niceties of French pronunciation, which a' 
young girl was not likely to forget. 

On the deck of a steamer to Havre, a much-dis¬ 
tressed Frenchman asked me the question, “ Parlez 
vous Francais, mademoiselle ?” 0 yes ! certainly 

I spoke French. I had not long left the educa¬ 
tional establishment of the celebrated Miss Tidy, 
wherein were combined the advantages of English 
and continental education. I was quite able and 
willing to help the Frenchman out of his difficul¬ 
ties ; for, being on my first trip to the continent, it 
was no small gratification to be called so soon to do 
Miss Tidy credit. The poor man, not speaking 
many words of English, had managed to order a 
bif-telc, but he wanted to order also some vege¬ 
table, and that hard word was beyond the range of 
his English acquirements. Ho tried the experi¬ 
ment of pronouncing the French one as distinctly 
and as much like English as possible. 

“ Leg-lime; vat you call dat P” he asks the 
steward. 

“ Leg o’ mutton, sir.” 

“ Mademoiselle, parlez vous Francais ?” the hor¬ 
rified monsieur pathetically exclaims, looking help- 
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lessly to my smiling face. Ho knew enough 
English to know that a leg of mutton was not a 
potato. Yes, I spoke French, and with a good 
deal of self-assurance I came to the rescue, and 
explained to the puzzled under-steward that leg- 
nine meant some vegetable, and not a leg o’ mutton. 
How little did I then foresee that my belief in my 
own French speaking capacity was soon to receive 
a rude shock, and my bad pronunciation to occa¬ 
sion a perplexity far greater than that of tlic youth 
who guessed leg-umc to signify leg o’mutton. 

I happened to make acquaintance with a good- 
natured manufacturer of those articles which our 
children call “ sweets,” and the French call bon¬ 
bons. He called himself a confiseur; and, as I 
was in a few days to go to the town where he 
r lived among his sweets, he gave me an invitation 
, to call on him and his family, engaging to make 
me see some remarkable objects in his neighbour¬ 
hood, which he thought the English, who travelled 
so much to instruct themselves, ought to see. 
When I reached that town about a week after¬ 
's wards, my travelling companion was tired out, 
took refuge in bed, and left me to tiro myself still 
more if I pleased to do so. As fresh as ever, and 
heartily disliking to be immured in the bed-cham¬ 
ber of a hotel, from which nothing could be seen 
save a largo courtyard, my thoughts naturally 
turned to the good-natured maker of sweets who 
had promised to make me see the wonders of his 
native town. 

I was not, at that stage of my existence, so har¬ 
dened as to venture to walk alone in foreign streets, 
nor in those of my own country cither. Rut 
though I would not do that, I could see no pos¬ 
sible impropriety in sending to let the good man 
know I had come, and very much longed to go 
out to walk. He had told me his name, but ifc 
was a rather difficult one to my ear, and the safest 
plan was to inquire for one who had described 
himself as the chief and best known confiseur in 
that small town. I summoned, therefore, the fine 
active-looking young man, who, in white apron, 
with “ bib ” over his chest, and two large juockefcs 
at his sides, acted as my housemaid, and had just 
made up the chamber; for even at this day, while 
women are railway clerks and signal-me?& on the 
lines, the opposite sex make the beds and clean 
the chambers. 

The ejewgon first stared, then rubbed his ear, 
and then, saying he was sure Madame could 
answer my question, he hastened away, and soon 
returned, to say that I could see the person I 
wanted at eleven o’clock the next morning at the 
church, where he always was at that hour. 

How, I had certain prejudices against foreign 
customs, and this proposal made to me by Madame, 
of going to church to meet the manufacturer of 
bon-bons, did not fail to jar against one of them at 
least. To make a church a place of rendezvous 
might be quite French, but it ought not to be an 
English fashion. I therefore answered, perhaps 
with some little asperity:— 

“ Ho ; I never go to church for such a purpose; 
besides, I must sec him immediately — this very 
evening—and as quickly as possible.” 


" Docs mademoiselle desire me to go to seek for 
him P” 

“Yes. Here, give him this card, and say the 
English lady requests him to come to her without 
delay.” 

The young man almost snatched the card, in 
which I had written the name of the hotel, and 
number of my chamber, from my hand, and with a 
stare of his, expressive of a mercurial swiftness in 
executing my wishes he vanished, with such a look 
of anxiety and importance as made me think ho 
believed his mission to be one of some mystery; 
He returned out of breath, wiping his forehead, and 
showing, by a hand spread out on his heart, how 
hard he had run. 

“ Mademoiselle, he conies !” was all he said. 

The coming, however, was not so speedy. It was 
already evening: the prospect of my walk began 
to grow dim with its deepening shadows : youth is 
impatient and exacting : it did not appear to mo 
reasonable that the confiseur might find sonic dif¬ 
ficulty in leaving the sweets that-surrounded him, 
in order to show me some of the other charms of 
his town. Hope, in fact, had almost given its last 
throb, when a low knock at my chamber door caught 
my ear. I was not quite sure it was a knock till it 
was repeated. Here he is at last, my rebounding 
heart said within itself; and I loudly and joyfully 
cried, first in English, then in French, “ Come in!” 
—Entrez —and jumped to the centre of the room, 
to meet the good maker of bon-bons. 

To my astonishment, behold, a French priest, 
in curiously tucked-up cassock, with the immense 
and equally curiously fastened-up canonical hat in 
his hand. 

There was a slight change in his countenance as 
he looked at mine; but he came towards me with 
a kindly, confidential, yet somewhat mystified air, 
placed a chair for me, and took one himself full before 
it; thus looking in my face, as if trying to read 
there something he had expected to find but did 
not. At last he says the words, “ You are English, 
my child ?” 

“ Yes, Monsieur,” I answer, wondering what the 
good man could want. 

“ A Catholic, without doubt P” 

I coughed : a sort of sensation, that was half of 
pleasure, half of fear, made me pause for an answer. 
All my life long, even in the earliest days of child¬ 
hood that I remember, I had a longing desire to be 
a heroine. How, thought I to myself, this desire 
may be accomplished. It was a very wrong, or, at 
least, a foolish thought, but I could not help fancy¬ 
ing that I was to be made a heroine. That I was 
to be decoyed into a convent, that I was to undergo 
unheard-of persecution in order to turn me into a 
good Catholic; I really began both to hope and to 
fear, in a manner so strange and sudden, that I felt 
like one walking on the edge of a precipice, or tlic 
top of a house, or placed in some attitude where a 
sense of enjoyment mingles with a dread of broken 
bones. Vanity and fear nearly balanced the scales. 
I wished to bo a heroine, but I had not courage to 
bravo the Inquisition ; and there was something in 
the inquiring gaze of the priest’s eyes, that seemed 
to forewarn me that such courage might be wanted. 
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Coward that I was! sucli thoughts rushed, with 
more than electric speed through a perplexed brain 
before I answered that grave question. 

The priest, I dare sa} r , understood my cough as 
the apology for an answer ; for, in order to give me 
more time, he began to excuse his delay by inform¬ 
ing me that he had been obliged to administer to a 
dying person before lie could obey my summons, 
urgent as my case appeared. Now I stared, and 
with half-open mouth too: then faltered out a re¬ 
petition of his words—“ Obey my summons—urgent 
case 1” 

“ You required my instant attendance, Made¬ 
moiselle P” 

“ Indeed I did not. 55 

“ You sent for me in urgent haste ?” 

“ Indeed I did not.” 

“ Not P how, am I then mistaken ?” His eyes 
turned for a moment from my face to the number 
on my chamber door. “ No, it is right, you see, 
Mademoiselle : this is your card;” he drew it from 
the great side-jmeket of his black robe. 

“ 0 yes ! that is my card; but it was sent to the 
confiscur .” 

“ Well! behold him.” 

“ The maker of bon-bons,'* I screamed. 

“ Par exemple !” cried the priest, springing from 
his seat. “ Par exemple! the con fisc nr !—but Ma¬ 
demoiselle, you pronounce it confessenr. Sec now 
the difference. Par exemple! you wanted a maker 
of bon-bons, and they brought you a confessor—par 
exemple!” 

“ A confessor,” I said to myself; “ a confessenr in¬ 
stead of a confiscur!” Then, with a red face and a 
quivering lip, I said to him that I was very sorry 
I—I—in short, before I could say oh, my confes¬ 
sor and myself broke into a hearty laugh ; all the 
mysticism and gravity vanished from his counte¬ 
nance. He said he would go and send to me the confi- 
seur, whose services he believed I required just then 
rather more than those of the confessenr. I, in re¬ 
turn, assured him the lesson he had given me in 
French pronunciation would make a more lasting 
impression on my memory than any I had received 
at the semi-continental establishment of Miss Tidy; 
and though I might secretlyhave felt somewhat mor¬ 
tified to find I was not to be an entrapped and per¬ 
secuted heroine, I really believe the confessor and 
I parted quite as good friends as if the confession 
had been made which the poor man had come post 
haste to hear. 

Madame—"which term implies the hostess of f lic 
hotel—soon came to me with a face that told me 
she had heard and laughed at the blunder ; but she 
twisted that expression into one of pathos and 
apology, assuriug me it was neither my fault 
nor her fault that I had had a visit from a priest 
instead of a maker of sweets, but all the fault of 
that stupid (jargon. “ Mademoiselle spoke French 
perfectly—like a native of Paris, even; but such 
a head as that of his could not understand.” 

“ Ah, Madame!” I replied, with the air of one 
who gains a hard-bought experience, “ I see now 
it is absolutely necessary to learn to speak French 
in France. See now, Madame, I might have spoken 
French all my life in England, and never practically 


have learned the distinction between confiscur and 
confessenr.” 

“ In that case,” said Madame, brightening up, “in 
that case, mademoiselle is content with her little 
experience. Au revoir.” 


SIR JOHN LAWRENCE, G.C.B. 

BY LIlSUTEITAN'T-COLOJnSIi HERBERT B. EDWARDES, C.B. 

According to the Herald’s College, the “ Shilling 
Baronetage,” and the “Court Journal,” the name 
of the great man whose portrait we this week give 
to our readers is as long as follows — “ Sir John 
Laird Mair Lawrence, Baronet, Knight Grand Cross 
of the Bath, and Member of Her Majesty’s Privy 
Council;” and certainly this would be an im¬ 
mense “ footprint ” for him to “ leave behind upon 
the sands of Time.” The historian, coming on it 
at some future day, in a fossil state, would as¬ 
suredly pronounce him to have been above the 
common height. And so far, well. But we doubt 
if the historian will ever find the footprint. For 
the voice of every Englishman in India rushes over 
it already, like a scornful wave, and blots out every¬ 
thing but plain John Lawrence. Indeed, there is 
much reason to apprehend that even this much 
will never reach the darkest and largest half of 
posterity; for thirteen dusky millions of human 
beings in the Punjab persist in calling him Jan 
Larkin, and have told the rest of India so. And 
so he will go down in Eastern song ar^l story, let 
heralds and biographers in Europe spell as they 
will. So it ever is with really great men. We, in 
our gratitude, bind "wreaths around their brows, 
heap titles on their heads, and fling heavy robes 
of office round their limbs; but they just shake 
themselves, and are men again. 

The*subject of our memoir is one of this stamp 
— emphatically a man; and it is with a real hearty 
satisfaction we bid our readers come "with us, and 
look into his grand, grim countenance. Don’t be 
in a hurry. Look at it well. There’s much of 
the Sphinx in it. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
pic-nic-ing at the foot of the Pyramid, look up 
from a chicken pie, and say (in their slang way) 
that the Sphinx is “by no means beautiful.” But 
the ages have seen a mystery and a power in that 
colossal face, and still come back to peer into its 
granite lines, and try to unroll the mummy spirit 
of the past. And here is a human face as full of 
meanings for us living men, embodying, as wc 
think, the better spirit of our day — the spirit of 
work and duty. Let us unroll its history, as far as 
we know and understand it. 

Sir J ohn Law r rence is the fourth son of the late 
Colonel Alexander Lawrence, of Her Majesty’s 
army, who gained some distinction in the Mysore 
campaign under Marquis Cornwallis. We have 
heard that, at the siege of Seringapatam, he volun¬ 
teered into the “forlorn hope,” and was left for 
dead on the breach, but was afterwards carried ofi* 
by one of his own men. In the last years of his 
life he was Governor of Upton Castle. His wife 
(Sir John’s mother) was a daughter of the late 
Rev. S. Knox, of the county Donegal. They had 
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SIR JOHN LAWRENCE. 


four other sons : General Alexander Lawrence, of 
the Madras Light Cavalry ; General George St. 
Patrick Lawrence, of the Bengal Light Cavalry 
(once prisoner to the Afghans, and once to the 
Sikhs, and agent to the Governor-General of India 
in Rajpootana, during the mutiny of 1857), both 
of whom are still alive; the lato illustrious Sir 
Ilenry, for whose fall in the successful defence of 
Lucknow every Englishman has mourned; and 
one younger than Sir John, Major Richard Law- 
rencc, who is now Military Secretary to the Pun¬ 
jab Government. So we see hero a father and 
five sons serving their country—all manfully, some 
grandly. And (though we don't see them) there 
were, the while, sisters doing womanly work, 
earnestly and bravely. In short, a great English 
family, though not in the “ Peerage.” 

But to come back to John. We believe he was 
born on 4th of March, 1811, and was educated, for 
most part, at the High School of Derry, now 
called Eoylo College, from the river up which came 
the Protestant ships, and smashed “the boom.” 
The young Lawrences (between father and tutor 
and townsfellows) must have heard a good deal 
about stout historic sieges and battles for faith, in 
their early days. 

One of their schoolfellows at this time was Sir 
Robert Montgomery, now Lioutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, another battler for truth and right. 
An old friend in the East India Direction gavo 
young John a civil apjiointmcut to India, then 
called a writership. But John’s idiosyncrasy was 
military, and he would go to India as a soldier, or 
not all. Happily, a soldier brother (Henry) at this 
juncture came homo from India, sick with fever 
caught in the Burmese War. He had experience 
of things out there, and know that “ caste” was not 
confined to the Hindoos, but extended to official 
Christians. He showed how that cadets from 
Adiscombo belonged to the inferior military, or 
Khshutree caste; whereas writers from Haileybury 
were born Brahmins , the moment they set foot 
on that sacred Eastern shore. Right Unselfishly 
did soldier elder brother Henry press this matter 
on embryo-civilian younger brother John ; and at 
last, though hardly, with success. And so John 
went to Haileybury, and the stream of his life, 
where it falls into the sea, is called Governor in¬ 
stead of General. Curious tilings these turning- 
points, which some call acoidents, but othors, 
“ Providence which shapes onr ends, rough hew 
them how we will.” 

In passing, wo may tell all examiners that John 
Lawrence did nothing very great at Haileyhuiy, 
but just elbowed his way through in a healthy, 
burly way; carrying along with him big fistfuls 
of history, political economy, law, and some few 
other matters he found there worth keeping. 

Then off to India in 1829; and so life begins in 
earnest. Young civilians had their choice whether, 
after passing another college in Calcutta, they would 
go to the north-west provinces, remote and rough, 
or stay in Bengal Proper, near “ The Ditch,”* and 
other luxuries. With true instinct, John Lawrence 


chose the upper air, and has been working upward 
and onward ever since. 

Strangely enough, his first post was assistant to 
the Resident at Delhi. Here he saw daily growing 
into strength the fortress, of which, in 1857, it would 
be his vast task to effect the fall. Here he began 
his career, bowing courtesies to Buliadoor Shah, 
Emperor of Delhi, whom twenty-six years after¬ 
wards he must try for rebellion and murder, and 
find “ guiltyso ending the Mogul dynasty. 

One of liis brother assistants here was Charles 
Trovelyan, now Governor of Madras. 

Soon he had to leave head-quarters at Delhi, and 
go out into the district; and it was there, away 
from all Europeans, thrown upon the natives for 
help, obedience, usefulness, success, and even sym¬ 
pathy, that the John Lawrence of great days was 
trained. He worked hprd, and made his “ Omluli ”* 
do the same, ever on the watch to bar bribery, by 
being sole master in his own court. Then was his 
day of details—a day that comes once, and only 
once to all apprentices—and lie seized it; laying up 
a store of knowledge of all kinds, official, revenue, 
judicial, social, agricultural, commercial; learning, 
in fact, to know the races which it was his lot to rule. 
Work over, out into the fields with horse or gun, 
for his strong frame and hardy spirit loved wild 
sports. But over an eye to business : some jungle 
lair of cut-throats to be explored, some scene of 
crime to be examined by the way, some slippery 
underling to bo surprised. And so home at sun¬ 
set, with fine appetite for the simple meal which he 
cats who has others in the world to help. After 
that, move air, (for the nights are hot,) an easy 
chair outside in the bright moonlight, with our 
large John in it, without coat or waistcoat, and 
shirt sleeves tip over his elbows, his legs on an¬ 
other chair, a howl of tea by his side, and a tobacco 
weed in his month, smoking grandly; altogether 
much at home; a giant in the act of refreshment. 
Olio by one the grey-beards of the district drop in 
too ; not particular ill dress, but just as the end of 
the day left them ; uninvited, but quite welcome ; 
and squat Eastern fashion on their heels and ankles, 
in a respectfully feudal ring, about their Saxon 
Khan, each wishing “ Peace r as he sits down. A 
pleasant scene this, of human black and white 
mingling into grey under an Indian moon. The 
chat is all about the district and the people: by-gone 
traditions of its last conquest by the Moguls, and 
bow they parcelled it out to their great lords, 
who built those red-brick towers near the wells, 
still standing, though happily decayed by peace; 
the changes they’ve all seen since they were young; 
the beating of sword and spear into the plough¬ 
share; the disappearance of that celebrated breed 
of long-winded horses, and increase of buffaloes; 
the capture, year by year, and one by one, of those 
renowned dacoits, of whom John himself rode down 
the last; the great famine, and which villages died 
off, and which lived through, as witness their pre¬ 
sent state, known to all sitting here; the debts and 
law-suits that grew out therefrom, and the endless 
case that’s coming on in court to-morrow, about 


* Defences thrown up at Calcutta against the Malirattas, 


* Native functionaries. 
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which, Jolm listening, picks up some truths, and so 
on till midnight, when, the air being cool enough 
for sleep, the white Khan yawns, and the dark 
elders take their leave, much content with this kind 
of Englishman. 

This life lasted some ten years; and then came 
furlough “home,” (meaning England,) where John, 
being now thirty, and always apt to use opportu¬ 
nities, did the best thing possible, and got the best 
of wives. 

Then, after three years’ holiday, mated and happy, 
back to India and usefulness. 

How the ground begins to heave under-foot. 
Troublous times are setting in. The winter of 
184-1-42 saw a British force of 5000 men, with 
thrice that number of camp-followers, cub to pieces 
between Cabul and Jelalabad; a disaster which, 
united w T itli the inherent justice of the retribution, 
gave the first real blow to our prestige in India, 
and sounded the awful key-note of 1857. The gal¬ 
lant armies of Hott, Sale, and Pollock did indeed 
retrieve our military defeats in Afghanistan; but 
as they traversed the Punjab on their return, our 
officers were openly insulted by the Sikhs, who 
from that time forward began to meditate the in¬ 
vasion of British India. 

In December, 1845, they burst across the Sutlej ; 
a mighty army, not fewer, probably, than 100,000 
men, disciplined by French and Italian adventurers, 
and in possession of more than 200 pieces of artil¬ 
lery. Lords Hardinge and Gough marched on 
them in haste, and in a campaign of sixty days, un¬ 
equalled in British Indian annals for desperate re¬ 
sistance, defeated the Khalsa army in four pitched 
battles, captured their artillery, drove them through 
the waters of the Sutlej, and dictated terms of peace 
under the walls of Lahore. Hot without loss, 
though! Six thousand men were killed and 
wounded on our side; and amongst the slain, 
George Broadeoot, on whose tombstone a loving 
friend and comrade* has cut truthfully that ho was 
“ the foremost man in India !” 

To replace him as agent to the Governor-General 
of India on the north-west frontier, and to take 
charge of the ceded territory between the Sutlej 
and Beas rivers, none were found so fit as two of 
our Lawrence brothers—Henry and John. Henry 
was then Resident at the court of Hepaul; and now 
became (in addition to Govern or-General’s Agent) 
Resident at the Sikh capital. John, since his return 
from furlough, had been collector and magistrate 
in his old haunt, the Delhi division; and labouring, 
and learning, and doing, with all his might, (which 
was mighty,) he had risen honestly and dutifully to 
the very highest place in the list of the civil ad¬ 
ministrators of the north-west provinces. It was 
not indeed without a struggle that Mr. Thomason 
(then Lieutenant-Governor of the north-west) could 
be got to give him up; but the sea being bigger 
than the Ganges, John Lawrence was carried off 
like a cork on the spring tide of Lord Hardinge’s 
“ must!” And this is how John Lawrence came 
into the Punjab; not by patronage, not by favour, 
but by work—by conscientiously and persistently 


doing his public duty. In passing, let it be recorded 
that the selection from the whole service, and re¬ 
commendation to Lord Hardinge, of these two 
renowned Lawrence brothers was due to the dis¬ 
cernment of Sir Frederick Currie, then foreign 
secretary, now member of the Indian council. 
May his counsel never grow less. 

From 1846 to 1849, John Lawrence remained 
commissioner of the Trans-Sutlej states, (the rich 
Jalundhur Doab, and the hills adjoining, running 
up to the borders of Thibet; yielding a revenue of 
about £400,000 a year). His task was to change 
the entire system of government therein, from that 
of the Sikhs to that of the British, and thus incor¬ 
porate the new territory with British India; and 
he effected it in these three years with masterly 
ability. In particular, he commuted the whole 
land-tax from payment in grain to payment in 
cash, in the face of native popular opinion, but to 
the ultimate satisfaction of the agricultural classes— 
a solid and substantial administrative triumph. 

He was least successful in his dealings with the 
Jageerdars and other feudal chiefs; a criticism 
which may be more or less passed upon the whole 
of his subsequent career. It is one of those points 
in which the award will generally be given in favour 
of the elder brother as a ruler of Asiatics. But it 
must be admitted that no branch of Anglo-Indian 
government presents more serious difficulties than 
the question of what to do with the aristocracy. 

In 1848 the turbulent Sikh army rose once more 
to try conclusions with the British soldier and the 
Hindostanee Sepoy ; and to set this matter at rest, 
the Punjab, after another hard campaign, was an¬ 
nexed to British India in March, 1849. To rule 
this new province, a Board of Administration was 
formed by Lord Dalhousie, consisting of Sir Henry 
Lawrence as president, and his brother John, with, 
at first, Mr. Mansel, and afterwards, Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery, as members. 

What had been done with the Jahundhur Doab 
in the last three years, had now to be done on a 
larger scale with the Punjab; and the generous 
policy of Sir Henry, by securing better terms for 
the chiefs, undoubtedly facilitated the very critical 
transition, and had a lasting influence in tran¬ 
quillizing the province. By the close of 1852, all 
the vital questions of the change of government 
had been settled; and Sir Henry, having fulfilled 
the vocation which temperament and duty had 
alike imposed on him, withdrew from the presi¬ 
dentship of the Punjab Board, to become agent 
to the Governor-General in Rajpootana. 

Lord Dalhousie now broke up the Board of 
Administration, and gave the sole charge of the 
Punjab to Mr. John Lawrence, whose policy he 
felt to bo in conformity with his own. This post 
of Chief Commissioner lasted more than five years. 
Four of them were spent in perfecting the organ¬ 
ization of the civil government, and improving the 
military and political relations of the frontier. They 
were years of Herculean labour, not only to the 
Chief Commissioner, but to every man under him, 
high or low. Alone in responsibility, alone in 
power, John Lawrence bent the full force of his 
character and energies to the elaboration of a 


* Brigadier Colin Mackenzie. 
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complete machine. Sure, never coachman sat 
firmer on the box, held reins tighter, drove 
straighter, or lashed his team more unflinchingly 
to speed, in this weary world of man-driving and 
evil roads! Alas for the toil and the sweat! 
Alas for the kicking, and jibbing, and panting, and 
mud flying everywhere! Alas for the ceaseless 
cracking of whips ! Alas for the friction of hearts ! 
But we need only pity the rulers—the whites. 
Well was it all for “the darkies ”—the people. 
We doubt if India has ever seen a province with a 
civil government so strong, so simple, so wise, so 
moderate, so pure, so good to live under, as that 
of the Punjab. Honour, all honour, to coachman 
John; and honour, too, to the team who pulled 
the coach—who mayhap would have pulled it, had 
the whip gone under wheel, and no stimulus re¬ 
mained but a cheery, “ Come up, my boys !” 

It was at this time that, on the occasion of Lord 
Dalhousio leaving India, John Lawrence’s great 
civil services were rewarded with the knighthood 
of the Bath. lie was offered a baronetcy even 
then, but declined it with the simplicity and sense 
so strong in him, because he had no fortune to 
leave his son. 

And now we come to those years of woe, 1857-58. 
The world has needed to know much about them, 
so we need say the less. Suffice it now, that 100,000 
Sepoys revolted from the English rule, and set up 
again the Mogul dynasty of Delhi; that British 
India was convulsed from sea to mountain; that 
Delhi must be regained, or British India must be 
lost; that the Governor-Gen oral of India in Cal¬ 
cutta, and the Governors of Bombay and Madras, 
were cut off, and could give no help; that the re¬ 
covery of Delhi depended on the Punjab; that the 
Punjab stood firm and faithful, poured down from 
hill and plain the flower of its native chivalry, 
and the flower of our generals, and with the 
best blood of both recaptured the historic capital 
of India; and that the then ruler of the Punjab 
was the man of whom we tell, Jora Lawrence. 
Blue-books may say more or less ; but there is the 
simple statement of the case, which no man can 
gainsay. For these services, such as few English¬ 
men have ever rendered to their country, Sir John 
Lawrence was, inch by inch, made g.c.e., a Baronet, 
Member of the new Indian Council, and lastly, 
Member of Her Majesty’s Privy Council—the wor¬ 
thiest honour yet. And the East India Company, 
in one of its last acts of sovereignty, added (out of 
the revenues of India) a pension of £2000 a year for 
two lives. 

The country at large does not consider that its 
great servant has been sufficiently rewarded—a 
piece of sentimental justice which is better than 
none. There are services, however, for which 
Sir John has been promptly and ungrudgingly 
honoured—his services to the cause of Christian¬ 
ity as the principle of national life. The “ Times” 
of October 23rd, 1858, startled all England, by 
publishing at full length some minutes of Sir 
J ohn Lawrence’s, on “ the Christian duty of this 
country, in the government of India.” They dis¬ 
cussed many points of administration open to 
objection ; but their utterance was most clear and 


spirit-stirring on the old English subject of an 
open Bible. He stated that, in his judgment, “ the 
Bible ought not only to be placed among the college 
libraries and the school books, for the perusal of 
those who might choose to consult it” — (as had 
hitherto been the neutral practice) — “ but also it 
should he taught in class, wherever we have teachers 
Jit to teach it, and pupils ivilling to hear it” 

Hor was this all. Sir John closed his despatch 
by as fine, manly, and English a confession of 
political faith as -wo know of in public records. 
The following extracts give the pith of it. “ Sir 
J. Lawrence has been led, in common with others, 
since the occurrence of the awful events of 1857, 
to ponder deeply on what may be the faults and 
short-comings of the British as a Christian nation 
in India. In considering topics such as those 
treated of in this despatch, he ivould solely endea¬ 
vour to ascertain ivhatis our Christian duty. Hav¬ 
ing ascertained that, according to our erring lights 
and conscience, he would folloiv it out to the utter¬ 
most, undeterred hy any consideration. If we ad¬ 
dress ourselves to this task, it may, with the 
blessing of Providence, not prove too difficult for 
us. . . . Sir John Lawrence does entertain 

the earnest belief that all those measures which are 
really and truly Christian, can he carried out in 
India, not only without danger to British rule, hut, 
on the contrary, with every advantage to its stability.” 

In boldly proclaiming these sentiments, Sir John 
Lawrence rendered an incalculable service to truth. 
There had never been a time when there was not 
in England “a remnant” who believed the same. 
But when they ventured to recommend these 
things to statesmen, they were told that they were 
fanatics — well-intentioned, no doubt, but still fana¬ 
tics, who were utterly ignorant about India, and reck¬ 
lessly wanted to carry their miserable rushlight into 
the heart of an imperial magazine. To such argu¬ 
ments the religious community at home had been 
hitherto obliged to submit in silence. But now 
there had come an end of all that. The one gover¬ 
nor in India who, in the fiery trial of 1857, had been 
found master of the occasion, and who, celebrated 
justly for many high and noble qualities, was cele¬ 
brated above all for this, that he was no enthusiast, 
but rather a hard practical man, the sober genius 
of common sense — this oracle of official life had 
spoken from out of the very pigeon-holes of tradi¬ 
tion, and declared it safe to do our duty. 

Fitly, in acknowledgment of this service, did 
the Bishop of London, on the 24tli of June, 1859, 
present to Sir John (now returned sick and worn 
to his native land) an address of congratulation, 
‘‘signed by between 7000 and 8000 persons of 
education and position,” including <£ the names of 
3 archbishops, 20 bishops, 28 temporal peers, 71 
members of Parliament, and nearly 200 mayors 
and provosts of cities and boroughs in England 
and Scotland;” and we feel sure that Sir John 
himself, in his old age, -will find no leaf of all his 
laurels more evergreen than this. 

And here we leave our readers to ponder over 
our story of Sir John Lawrence; a man, in truth, 
not without faults; a man whom those who knew 
him best have wished less hard, more genial, 
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more full of sympathy; but, for all that, a great 
statesman, an unrivalled administrator, a colossal 
workman, a genuine Englishman, a brave Chris¬ 
tian, a grand pillar of our country, and a glory to 
its public life. 


A EIGHT OR A FEAST. 

A PERSONAL ADVENTURE. 

The companions in arms of the great Duke are now 
fast disappearing. First scattered over the surface 
of the earth, they are now, except here and there a 
veteran, enshrined within its bosom. I would look 
back upon a very humble few of this disbanded 
host, almost all of them shadows at present, at the 
time when peace first broke them up, and half-pay 
had driven many of them abroad to economise their 
mean's, till they should be restored to active service. 
How distant that time appears now — the whole 
world lias become so transformed since! Why, 
oue seems in the retrospect to have outlived cen¬ 
turies. Steam and electricity have given, even to 
the middle-aged man, a kind of Methuselah longe¬ 
vity. He looks back to former things of his own ex¬ 
perience as if centuries had intervened. To have so 
long survived a distinct period of time, illustrated by 
the brightest names, all gone “where the archangel's 
trump, not glory’s, must awake them,” is, however, 
somewhat melancholy. But not to dwell on this 
thought, I turn to the sunny “ lang syne,” which 
has suggested the saddening but nob unpleasing 
reflection. 

Some of the poorer half-pays of 1815, who had 
nothing but their half-pay to live upon, were among 
the first to discover the very little on which one 
may live decently abroad. Avoiding Paris and the 
great cities, they betook themselves mostly to little 
third-rate provincial towns in the south of France. 
Here an ensign’s guinea a week made him quite 
comfortable. He was richer than a French lieu¬ 
tenant on full pay, and than many civil officials in 
the provinces, moving in the best society. Besides, 
“ economy is the life of the army,” and an old sol¬ 
dier knows how to practise it better than any man. 
He can do everything for himself: prepare his own 
breakfast, cook his own dinner, not only brimli his 
own coat, but polish his own boobs, and, if need be, 
darn his own stockings. 

I had two companions with mo when I embarked 
from London for Bordeaux. We were two ensigns 
and a lieutenant; but one of the ensigns had entered 
the service as a volunteer, and had seen many 
campaigns, so that he was an old soldier, though a 
young officer. We were all bent on economy, the 
French language, and adventure. Wo had but little 
money, and just as little French among us, only one 
of us being a thoroughly understandable French¬ 
man. Bub we were free from care, and full of 
buoyancy, and we made our little means do wonders. 
According to the rules and regulations made and 
provided on starting from England, our culinary 
capacities were put in requisition for our dinner 
daily, as we had determined to avoid the habitual 
frequentation of taverns. One of us soon became 
famous for a pot an feu, another for an omelette, and 


a third for the mere scientific operation of mixing 
a salad—a talent which, as he possessed it in an 
unrivalled degree of excellence, gained him after¬ 
wards, at Constantinople, the soubriquet among his 
friends of “ Sultan Saladin,” a distinction of which 
he was not a little proud. And then it was alto¬ 
gether curious and admirable to behold with what 
a spruceness and dash an old soldier would turn 
onb after going through all these interesting little 
domesticities. His carefully-preserved mufti suit 
had, to bo sure, evidently, like himself, seen service, 
but it commanded, for the wearer’s sake, only the 
more respect on that account, for lie knew how to 
put it on, and how to bear himself in it, in a style 
that no civilian could imitate. 

Economising English families had already begun 
to gipsy all over France. There were two or three 
of them in the neighbourhood of Mont&uban, about 
forty leagues from Bordeaux, where we took up 
our quarters. They were about £2000 or more a 
year people in England, where they wore probably 
some what in debt, and they lived in voluntary exile, 
like magnifies among the natives, hardly expend¬ 
ing the fourth of their income. We soon became 
acquainted with them, were the “ oft invited,” and 
indeed, in a short time, indispensable to all their 
parties, promenades, and pic-nics. There is an old 
colonel now living, then one of the ensigns alluded 
to, who, should ho chance to read these lines, will 
have reminiscences awakened, certainly of the plea¬ 
santest days of his life, for he will recollect his first 

meeting with his wife, L-, before he left France, 

and the mother of his large family. What a grand 
old gentleman of the olden school her father was—a 
fine specimen of a British sailor, and worthy to be, 
as he was, of the family of Nelson ! How disinter¬ 
ested both he and her mother in giving away their 
charming and accomplished daughter, with no small 
dowry too, to a penniless ensign, who had nothing 
to recommend him but his frank manners, frank 
heart, and excellent character. Ah! those were 
pleasant times ! I think I hear now the sonorous 

shout of welcome of old S-, which made his 

woods ring again when he saw any of us coming up 
his avenue; and how he scolded if he did not see 
at least one of us every day! Yet, in spite of his 
warm hospitality and of his excellent cheer, we 
sometimes regretted our pot an feu and petit vin 
du pays ; for our whole previous plan of half-pay 
campaigning was completely deroute. French, and 
adventure, and pedestrian excursions, which wo 
had proposed to make in all directions, were quite 
laid aside, for we had become les amis do la maisov , 
les enfans cherts of certain, of the landed aristocracy 
of England, who would have been to us, at homo, 
at most approachable at a ceremonious dinner or a 
formal tea party. A circumstance, however, which 
had some fun in it, and which we have since after¬ 
wards told successfully as a rather good story, in¬ 
troduced us in a little time to some new acquaint¬ 
ances. 

There was a French garrison at Montauban. In 
it there were a good many of Napoleon’s old officers. 
Now, the mind of every old soldier of the Empire 
was, just at this juncture, a perfect blister of irri¬ 
tation against the English, A sore recollection of 
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A FIGHT OB A FEAST. 


his country’a defeats, and of our triumphs, met 
him at every turn; and our insular manner, pre¬ 
judices, and pride — none of their repelling angu¬ 
larities being then at all softened down—greatly 
exasperated his acute susceptibilities to take offence. 
Other classes in France did not feel the French 
reverses in anything like the same degree. They 
had groaned under the imperial regime, and though 
of course they disliked the English, they were 
benefited by them; and, looking on them from a 
commercial point of view, were fully aware that 
English residents and travellers constituted the 
most profitable article of domestic commerce that had 
ever been known in them country. The militates, 
hov r ever, for several years after Waterloo, felt a 
thoroughly unalloyed hatred towards the nation 
which had taken the lead in vanquishing and 
humbling their idol, and were particularly fierce 
and defiant towards the islanders, especially towards 
English officers. But it so happened that several 
of them were lodged in the house in which wo had 
our apartment. We often met them on the stairs, 
when, curling their mustachios, and lotting their 
sabres clank against the steps, they passed us with 
an air of superb disdain, which often at first pro¬ 
voked a like demonstration on our parts, generally 
expressed in a careless whistle, as if unconscious of 
their presence. Being, however, of the victorious 
party, -we determined to be magnanimous, and to 
avoid in future everything in our manner that 
might give offence. This was not successful 
policy; it encouraged, instead of checking, the 
bravadoing airs of the Bonapartist heroes. Their 
mustachios were curled more fiercely, their sabres 
clanked more defiantly, an insolent stare being 
often fixed upon us at the samo time, whilst the 
very delicate imprecations of millo tonnerres , ros bif 
etc., were muttered audibly as they banged the door 
of their apartment after them, or strode into the 
street before us. It was indeed getting pretty evi¬ 
dent that these braves de VFnipire w r ere resolved to 
venger Vhonneur de la France by seeking a quarrel 
with at least one of us. And we, on our part, 
thought it high time to bring matters to a crisis, 
and so put an end to those daily affronts, which 
•were becoming too marked to be overlooked, when 
an incident occurred intended to provoke a chal¬ 
lenge, which terminated as desired, though not 
exactly in the same sense, in giving satisfaction to 
all parties. 

The house in which we lodged had six or seven 
windows in front. Three of these on the first floor 
belonged to our rooms, the others to those of the 
French officers. The weathor being warm and 
fine, the windows were one morning, just after 
breakfast, all open, and we could very well hear any¬ 
thing noisy going on in each other’s apartments. 
On the morning in question, whilst w r o wore each 
indulging in a cigar, our after-breakfast talk — by 
the by, the pleasantest to an idle man in the whole 
twenty-four hours — was disturbed by what seemed 
to be a scuffle in our neighbours’ rooms. Then 
there was a guffaw of gruff, rather suppressed, 
mischief-making laughter; then there lighted in 
our room, thrown with violence, something tied up 
in a piece of dirty paper. On opening it, we found 


an enormous rat, and on the paper written, “ Pour 

10 diner des Anglais.” Considering the antece¬ 
dents of those from whom this amiable present of 
“ small deer ” came, there could he no doubt about 
its intention; and two of us were so hot in our 
resentment, that but few minutes would have 
elapsed before a most wrathful retort took place, 
had not the third, one of the coolest and most im¬ 
perturbable old soldiers of the Peninsular army, 
interposed. He locked the door first, put the key 
in his pocket, and shut clown the -windows, that 
the explosion of our anger might neither find vent 
nor he overheard, when he very quietly said : 
“ These are not such bad fellows after all. Their 
education has been neglected, poor fellow r s, that’s 
evident; but we’ll givo them a lesson in politeness 
this morning, and dine with them this evening, or 
my name is not Mike Flannigan.” Mike then 
proceeded, whilst carefully mending a pen, to di¬ 
late upon the essentially military virtue, as he 
called it, of gentlcmaiiliness. “Hover forget, 
boys, dignity and decorum. For my part, I could 
never with any satisfaction in life meet an enemy 
iu battle without, if occasion served, showing him 
the most scrupulous courtesy and politeness. And 
mind, boys, no one but a brave man can be polite 
in the midst of danger; and, to my thinking, one 
who is not polite then is a poltroon.” B y this 
time his pen wa3 nibbed, a sheet of the best gilt- 
edged note paper before him, and, mustering all 
his French to his assistance, Mike wrote as fol¬ 
lows : — 

“Messieurs les Anglais presentent leur compli¬ 
ments aux officiers Fran^ais, sont bien sensible do 
leur politesse, mais seront bien faches de leur priver 
do leur meilleur plat.” (The English gentlemen pre¬ 
sent their compliments to the French officers, are 
very sensible of their politeness, but should be sorry 
to deprive them of their best dish). 

This note, neatly folded, was sealed with the large 
coat of arms of the Flannigans — the last remaining 
heir-loom, the only surviving hit of family property, 
indeed, that Mike possessed. The “small deer” 
was then enveloped in a sheet of clean white paper, 
sealed up similarly, and the man-servant belonging 
to the establishment was summoned to take both 
to the French officers, with the compliments of the 
English gentlemen. 

Up then went our windows, to hear the result. 
“ Eh ! mais mes amis nous avons faite line grande 
betise. Ma foi, e’est bien riposte. Hons avons en 
tort. 11 faut faire l’amende, et sans hesiter. Peste ! 

11 n’y a pas a choisir” — (We have done a very foolish 
thing, friends ; the retort is really good; we are in 
the -wrong, and must apologise without hesitation. 
Bah! there’s no avoiding it)— were the words we 
heard; and a minute or two afterwards, entvez to a 
rap at our door brought before us the three culprits, 
who had so often curled their mustachois at us, 
with apologies so frank and hearty that we became 
friends with them in a moment, and accepted, ful¬ 
filling Mike’s prophecy, to his great delight, their 
invitation to dine with them on that day; for, said 
they, “ the honour of the cuisine Fmngaise is at 
stake, and it is therefore incumbent on us to efface 
for ever from your minds as speedily as possible, 
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the impression you seem to entertain with respect 
to our best dish.” 

And thus a soft answer turned away strife, and 
led to “ a feast instead of a fight.” 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENT. 

How to provide larger sources of remunerative 
employment for females is one' of the most impor¬ 
tant and difficult social problems of the day. A 
few general remarks will serve to bring the actual 
state of the question before our readers. For the 
present practical purpose, the subject ay ill be much 
simplified by first referring to the two largest de¬ 
partments of female occupation—Manufactures and 
Domestic Service. 

In many parts of the kingdom, special branches 
of manufacture give employment to most of the 
surplus female population. In Lancashire there 
are 120,000 young women employed in the cotton 
manufacture alone. In Dundee the Avhole popula¬ 
tion, in 1851, AA r as 79,000, of which 43,500 were 
females ; and of these above 11,000 Avere employed 
in the linen manufacture alone, or more than a 
fourth of the A\ T hole females of all ages in the toAvn. 
At Coventry in the ribbon trade; at Nottingham 
in the lace trade ; in Bedfordshire in the straw-plait 
manufacture; and so Avith other districts, ample 
employment is found for female hands. The extent 
of this employment is regulated by the laAVs of 
supply and demand, and the ordinary principles 
Avhich regulate manufacture and trade. 

The same Laws of supply and demand regulate 
the extent of employment in domestic service. 
There is no risk of this market for female labour 
being overstocked. The difficulty of finding good 
servants is a matter of constant complaint. Even 
if every family in this country were supplied, there 
is ample room in the British Colonies for any 
number of female domestics. Besides the imme¬ 
diate advantage of high wages, the prospect of 
marriage and comfortable settlement is much bet¬ 
ter there than at home. From every one of the 
British Colonies the reports agree that female 
servants are in demand, so much so that shiploads 
of young girls from the Irish workhouses have 
been rapidly absorbed among the colonists. Well- 
trained English girls would be preferred if they 
could be obtained, and Ave therefore point out, in 
passing, a truly useful field for benevolent exertion 
—the training of young girls, Avhether in work- 
liouses or in private institutions, in all branches of 
common domestic labour. There are more nursery 
governesses, ladies’ maids, housekeepers, and upper 
domestic servants than required, but there is a 
constant and increasing demand for working ser- 
A~ants, and no young woman who is steady and 
industrious, and who has obtained some previous 
training, need find difficulty in obtaining a com¬ 
fortable home and regular employment. 

Wo may, therefore, dismiss from vieAV these two 
great departments of female occupation—manufac¬ 
tures and domestic scivice. The greatest pressure 
and real difficulty remains, in regard to females of 
somewhat higher grades in the social scale. The 
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following arc the chief modes of occupation at 
present available : — 

1. Professional employment ; including authors, 
artists, teachers, and governesses. There is cer¬ 
tainly not much scope for increased employment 
in this direction. The prizes are few, the blanks 
many; and the miserably small remuneration of 
the majority thus employed proves that professional 
occupation is overstocked. Without very superior 
talents, or personal adA r antages, or special patron¬ 
age, a life of penury and dependence must be the 
lot of most Avho look to professional employment. 
Delusive ideas of “gentility” urge multitudes thus 
to seek occupation, ayIio might otherAvise obtain 
positions of comfort and independence. 

2. Business employment, including assistants and 
saleswomen in shops. For young persons Avho are 
healthy, active, Avith good manners, and bringing 
good recommendations, there is seldom much diffi¬ 
culty in getting this kind of employment ; but the 
competition is keen among those AA r ith inferior 
qualifications. With present prejudices and pre¬ 
sent usages, hoA\ r ever, the work of retail shops 
being chiefly performed by men, there is not large 
scope for increased female occupation in business. 
The larger share in retail trade, taken by women 
in France and other countries, proves that the 
objections to their employment in this country are 
unfounded. But this is an improvement that can 
only be gradually introduced, through the influ¬ 
ence of public opinion, and by the secession of 
“ men-milliners ” to more creditable and manly 
occupations. 

3. Needlework of various kinds. In privatelife, 
the needle is the symbol of female industry and 
thrift, of comfort and elegance. It is far otheiwise 
in social economy as an instrument ef trade and 
gain. “ Distressed needlewomen ” are Avords pro¬ 
verbial of toil and poverty. This is true, whether 
of plain or of fancy work. Every department of 
Avork in which the needle is the chief tool is 
overstocked. The use of sewing machines will 
render needlework a still more precarious mode of 
subsistence. 

4. Special branches of industrial labour. Besides 
the great manufactures of the country, there are 
many branches both of useful and ornamental art 
and manufacture, employing numerous hands. Of 
this kind are bookfolding and stitching, artificial 
fioAver making, ornamental paper work, and many 
others. Changes of fashion, and varieties of taste, 
may give rise to increased demand for certain kinds 
of work from time to time; but there is certainly 
not room for additional hands, to any large extent, 
in the regularly established branches of manual 
industry—at least, not beyond the extra number 
required to meet the extension of trade with the 
enlarging population. 

Other branches of female industiy at present 
available are too insignificant to be taken into 
account. Everywhere the pressure of overstocked 
occujAations is indicated by the hardships, the 
poverty, and worse calamities, in which numbers 
are immersed. Hence the importance of endea¬ 
vouring to open up new fields of female employ¬ 
ment. We shall soon return to this subject. 
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VARIETIES. 


Our National Defences. —Addison, in 1707, thus 
wrote of the state of England :—“It may bo worth while 
to consider whether the military genius of the English 
nation may not fall by degrees, and become inferior to 
that of our neighbouring states, if it hath no occasion to 
exert-itself. Minds that are altogether set on trade and 
profit often contract a certain narrowness of temper, and 
at length become incapable of great and generous reso¬ 
lutions. Should the French ever make an unexpected 
descent upon us, we might want soldiers of our own 
growth to riso up in our defence, and might not have 
time to draw a sufficient number of troops to our relief 
from the remote corners of Germany.” 

Tiie Joy of a Discoverer. —Hugh Miller, after relat¬ 
ing some of his early researches on the Olcl lied Sand¬ 
stone, concludes with the following beautiful description 
of the scene, and of his own feelings:—“ I set myself 
carefully to examine. I wrought on with the eagerness 
of a discoverer, entering for the first time a term in - 
cognita of wonders. I had got into a different world, and 
among the remains of a different creation; but where 
was the proper place in the scale ? I was struck, as I 
well might, with the utter strangeness of the forms. 

Ah together excited and astonished me.I 

wrought on till the advancing tide came splashing over 
the nodules, and a powerful August smi had risen to¬ 
wards the middle sky. And were I to sum up all my 
happier hours, the hour would not be forgotten in which 
I sat down on a rounded boulder of granite by the edge 
of the sea when the last bed was covered, and spread out 
on the beach before me the spoils of the morning.” 

Hop, Step, and Jump.— At standing hop-stop-and- 
jump, level ground, ten yards is good—eleven excellent 
—and twelve the extent of any man’s tether. We have 
heard of thirteen, but do not believe it. With a run, 
thirteen y$irds is good, fourteen great, and fifteen prodi¬ 
gious. Perhaps there are not six authenticated cases on 
record of fifteen being done on level ground, and by 
actual admeasurement. All guess-work exploits shrivel 
up a good yard, or sometimes two, when brought to tho 
measure, and the champion of the country dwindles into 
a clumsy clodhopper. Ireland, it is said, did sixteen 
yards on Kna-vesmire before he was known to the world; 
and indeed was noticed by some Londoners on that occa¬ 
sion, and brought forward at the amphitheatre. Ho was 
the-best leaper, both high and far, that ever jumped in 
England; and take him for all in all, it is certain we shall 
never look upon his like again.— Professor Wilson. 

Tiie late Lord Ellesmere and the Worsley 
Colliers. —In 184-2, when the operatives throughout 
Yorkshire and Lancashire were endeavouring to induce 
the workmen in the other mines and factories of the 
district to join in disturbances, they appealed to the 
Worsley colliers, who promptly resisted the combination. 
In an address which they forwarded to their employer, 
the .late Lord Ellesmere, they strongly expressed their 
attachment to him, and concluded in these words 
« With the voice of one man, we declare our design to 
defend your honour and all in connection with you.” 
Lord Ellesmere had simply been a good master, and had 
exerted himself to improve the moral and physical con¬ 
dition of those whom Providence had placed under his 
charge. The address of his workpeople was but the 
natural response of human hearts touched by loudness 
and gentleness. So it was understood by Lord Elles¬ 
mere, who said in his reply : “ It cannot bo too widely 
known how liberally the working-classes of this country 
are disposed to reward with their goodwill and affection 
those to whom, rightfully or wrongfully, they attribute 
similar feelings towards themselves.” 

Life-Boat Services. —During the past year the life¬ 
boats of the Royal National Life-boat Institution, at 
various points of our coasts, were actively called into 
operation on fifty-six different occasions. The result has 


been that one hundred and thirty-four lives were saved 
off twenty-three wrecks, besides assisting five vessels 
safely into port. Nearly all the services took place in 
stormy weather and heavy seas, and often in the night; 
and, we are happy to add, without a single accident. 

Sir Charles Napier’s Estimate of Military Glory. 
—Nineteen long letters from Lord Ellenborough ! He 
has made me Governor of Scindo, with additional pay; 
and he has ordered the captured guns to be cast into a 
triumphal column, with our name. 1 wish ho would let 
mo go back to my wife and girls, it would bo more to 
mo than pay, glory, and honours. This is glory! is it? 
Yes. Nine princes have surrendered their swords to me 
on the field of battle, and their kingdoms have been con¬ 
quered by mo and attached to my own country. Well, 
all the glory that can be desired is mine, and I caro so 
little for it, that, the moment I can, all shall be resigned 
to live quietly with my wife and girls ; no honour or 
riches repays me for absence from them. Otherwise, 
this sorb of life is life to me; is agreeable, as it may en¬ 
able me to do good to these poor people. Oh! if I can 
do any good thing to servo them where so muck blood 
has been shod in accursed war, I shall be happy. May 
I never see another shot fired! Horrid, horrid war! 
Yot, how it wins upon and hardens one when in com¬ 
mand. No young man can resist the temptations, I defy 
him ; but thirty and sixty are different .—The Life and 
Opinions of General Sir Oha/rles James Napier. 

How to prosper in all thy Ways. —Daniel was a 
busy statesman. Darius had made him his chief 
minister. He had charge of tho royal revenue, and was 
virtual ruler of the empire. But amidst all the cares of 
office, he kneeled upon his knees three times a day, and 
prayed, and gave thanks before his God, as he did afore¬ 
time. For these prayers nothing was neglected. The 
administration of justice was not standing still; tho pub¬ 
lic accounts did not run into confusion; there was no 
mutiny in tho army, no rebellion in the provinces, from 
any mismanagement of liis. Even his enemies said, 
“Wo shall find no occasion against this Daniel, except 
wo find it against him concerning tho law of his God.” 
Ho found leisure to rule tho realm of Babylon, and 
leisuro to pray three times a day. Some would say that 
he must have been a first-rate man of businoss to find so 
much time for prayer. It would be nearer the truth to 
say, that it was his taking so much time to pray which 
made him so diligent and successful in business. It was 
from God that Daniel got his knowledge, his wisdom, and 
his skill. This was the secret of his being found by 
the king ten times better than all the wise men that 
were in all liis realm. The man must be busier than 
Daniel who lias not time to pray, and wiser than Daniel 
who can do what Daniel did without prayer to help him. 
—Life in Earnest. , 

The Constellation of the Southern Cross. —The 
two great stars which mark the summit and the foot of 
tho cross having nearly the same right ascension, it fol¬ 
lows that the constellation is almost vertical at the 
moment when it passes the meridian. This circum¬ 
stance is known to every nation that lives boyond the 
tropics, or in tho southern hemisphere. It is known at 
what hour of the night in different seasons the southern 
cross is orect or inclined. It is a timepiece that ad¬ 
vances very regularly nearly four minutes a-day, and no 
other group of stars exhibits to the naked eye an obser¬ 
vation of time so easily made. How often havo we heard 
our guides exclaim, in the savannahs of Venezuela, or in 
tho desert extending from Lima to Truxillo, “Midnight 
is past; tho cross begins to bend!” How often these 
words reminded us of that affecting scene where Paul 
and Virginia, seated near tho sources of the river of 
Lataniers, conversed together for tho last time; and 
when the old man, at the sight of the southern cross, 
warns thorn that it is time to separate!— Humboldt. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GOLDEN niLLS.” 

CHAPTER III.—EUSTON’S CONFLICT AND CHOICE. 

It may be believed that Mr. Euston Ferrol’s break¬ 
fast was spoiled for that day. He took his hat, 
and, feeling that he needed air, motion, something 
to clear away the stifling sensation which was thick 
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about him, he walked rapidly towards the park. 
The words kept sounding in his ears, as if iterated 
perpetually by some dull distant echo in his brain, 
“Hopeless insolvency.” He wanted to be alone 
with the spectre, to look at it fairly, to measure its 
magnitude, to count the cost of its continual jire- 
sence. He almost started when, turning a corner, 
he met Z 44 sauntering on his beat, and fancied 
that the policeman’s keen regard noted him par- 
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ticnlarly among tlie passers-by; be pulled his hat 
deeper over his brows, and hurried onwards; so 
that the professional instincts of Z 44 caused Lim 
to pause a moment, and think that if it were not 
Mr. Euston Ferrol, he should suspect something. 

At last ho sat down in a retired place, under 
trees, where the only person in sight was a man 
sweeping the gravel at some distance. Rut the 
spectre was with him, beside him: his brow was 
fevered, liis brain stupified, except to the one vivid 
impression, which seemed burned upon it, “ Hope¬ 
less insolvency.” 

As a lightening on a dark day, came promptings 
of the honest and honourable course to pursue — to 
advise his father that the position of the firm should 
be declared, everything given up to their creditors, 
and the unutterable falseness of their present pre¬ 
tension extinguished resolutely. Y\ r ell had it been 
for Euston Ferrol had he obeyed these suggestions 
of that gracious Power which endeavours to with¬ 
hold men from purposed evil, and to arrest their 
natural declension into sin. Put the Adversary 
was at work likewise with this leagucrcd soul. 
“ Then,” whispered the Tempter, “ you are willing 
to fall from your high estate, to endure the con¬ 
tumely of pity, to give up all your luxuries, and 
work hard in obscurity for your daily bread P” 
And tliQ young man, reared in affluence and self- 
indulgence, with no higher principle of action than 
his own gratification, shrank from the coTirage of 
honesty. A thought as powerful as any' other was 
of his cousin Mildred. He knew that he must 
give*her up, if he were anything but the wealthy 
partner of the great banking firm; and she was 
now his affianced wife. If he were her husband, 
he would be stronger to face an altered fortune; he 
would postpone further consideration of the subject 
till then: a few weeks could not make much dif¬ 
ference. Had he loved her truly, he could havo 
harboured no such traitorous design of dragging 
her down into his possible misfortunes. But he 
was not without a gloss for his conscience. The 
ugly word “fraud” was wrapt in the euphemism 
of “keeping up appearances f 9 and a vision of pos¬ 
sible successful speculation, which might replace 
the house in a solvent situation, bridged the black 
gulf of present bankruptcy. 

Most people have seen Retzsch’s celebrated etch¬ 
ing of the Chess-players — Satan and Man the 
opponents, and the stake, a soul! A terrible 
truth lies shrouded in the parable. Such episodes 
"of spirit-conflict do take place in the history of 
many a life, with results involved which are vast 
as they are unforeseen. Euston Ferrol felt a com¬ 
parative calm when the strife -was over. Better 
had the fiercest tumult rent his breast, so it had 
ended otherwise. The temptation had triumphed; 
he laid the salvo to his conscience that it was hut 
for a time. He had no nervousness returning 
through the streets ; neither had Z 44 occasion to 
recall his professional instincts of an hour ago. 

Afternoon arrived before he found opportunity of 
private speech with his father. And then, in a few 
words, he informed him of his engagement with 
Mildred, and likewise of the usual determination 
in such cases, that nothing in the world should 


induce him to swerve from it. The old gentleman 
remained silent for some minutes. He sat in the 
same chair which had received Mrs. Carnaby Pyke’s 
prophetic warning only the day before. 

“ And pray, is the young lady aware that she 
marries an insolvent pauper ?” 

Euston was somewhat taken aback, hut replied: 
“ Certainly not; for at the time-” 

“Of course,” interrupted his father, “had you 
known your position, you would have informed her 
of it, and she would have accepted you — eh P” 

The young man changed colour. “ I suppose so, 
sir.” 

“‘You suppose so! 5 Ho, Mr. Euston Ferrol; 
you are not so infatuated but that you know it is 
your gilding she values, and not yourself. How¬ 
ever, you can easily put it to the test,” lie con¬ 
tinued, in an ironical tone. “ Just tell her that our 
firm is insolvent, and will be in the ‘Gazette’ be- 
foi’o a week. Tell lier that probably you may be 
able, after the crash, to get a place as clerk in 
Duckett’s, or some ether banking-house—for you 
are clever, and understand the business well; and 
then you can make experiment of love in a cottage, 
which would undoubtedly suit your tastes and 
habits admirably. Ho more now,” when his son 
was about to speak; “ do as I bid you—for know,” 
and he stood up to leave the office, “ that I would 
as soon go among all the clerks outside, and pro¬ 
claim our insolvency, as see you mako this pauper 
match.” 

“One word, sir,” craved Euston, whose sharp 
wits suggested a telling truth. “ If I marry any 
one else, any lady of fortune, I shall have to make 
settlements; my circumstances will be minutely in¬ 
vestigated by law-agents; and that seems to me 
but another mode of getting into the ‘ Gazette.'’” 

His father stared at him an instant, from under 
his shaggy brows. “Your sophistry shall not 
avail,” he said. “ Sir Hugh Loftus is the natural 
guardian of the young lady, and if he makes refer¬ 
ence to me, I shall feel it my duty to enlighten 
him as to your future prospects.” 

Mr. Eerrol’s brougham was announced; through 
the swinging mahogany doors and bowing subor¬ 
dinates he passed, and was whirled away to the 
Paracelsus Club, which was a considerable haunt 
of old gentlemen of his standing; and where he 
was one of the parties engaged in an absorbing 
game of chess with Mr. Rokeby Pawne, the cele¬ 
brated amateur. During the drive he sat crushed 
in a corner, as if* the frame of the old man had 
suddenly shrunken and collapsed; his face dreary 
as that of any penniless wretch in dense London. 

“Would he dare to do it?” thought his son, in 
mental reference to his last threat. Such opposi¬ 
tion as this he had not looked for. The matter 
seemed to stand on the issue of which cared most 
for all that would be lost by an eclaircissement . 
The odds were against the younger man. But his 
was that dogged nature which clings the moro 
tenaciously to its object because of difficulty and 
opposition. Ilis astuteness calculated on the ele- 
m^pts of his father’s character, his love of dis¬ 
play, of luxury, and of power: he could not lightly 
sacrifice the wealth which gave him these; and 
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lienee Elision concluded that his words were an 
empty menace. 

The necessity of persuading Mrs. Eerrol to a 
temporary concealment of her daughter’s engage¬ 
ment, tasked all his ability. That lady wept over 
the prospect of parting with her beloved Mildred, 
though she owned there was no one she had ever 
known who so nearly came up to a fond mother’s 
ideal of him to whom she could intrust her trea¬ 
sure. Little he know that she had been just before 
within an ace of boxing the treasure’s ears, being 
provoked by her refusal to appear to her lover. 
Eor Mildred did not in the least care about the man 
she had promised to marry; which her politic 
mother averred was of no consequence, provided 
she were civil to him for the present. Domestic 
bliss subsequently would take care of itself. 

Euston spent the evening with them, cpiite au 
sein dufamille. Agnes played the accompaniments 
to her sister’s songs, and the pianoforte part in her 
brilliant harp duets; and Mrs. Eerrol showed off 
her treasure in every point of view; and there was 
a charming little supper, by and by, with some 
unexceptionable dry sillery of a noted vintage—an 
appeal to a section of the guest’s nature, which his 
keen-sighted hostess had fathomed. More fasci¬ 
nated than ever, he made his adieus; and Mrs. Fer- 
rol corked up the residue of the sillery, laid aside 
the remains of the perigord pie, quenched the wax 
lights, and, having clad herself in a marvellous old 
dressing-gown, sat up some hours to finish the 
turning of a silk dress. After which, the inde¬ 
fatigable woman was out of bed at seven next 
morning, working strenuously at some other piece 
of dressmaking or millinery; and, altogether, un¬ 
dergoing an amount of daily labour, in “ keeping 
up appearances,” equivalent to the toils of any 
ordinary charwoman or maid-of-all-work. 

But had she not her reward ? Did she not gain 
admittance into circles above her, and make ac¬ 
quaintances in the first society? Had she not 
nobility on her visiting list, and their cards upon 
her table, ranged carefully, the highest rank upper¬ 
most P And, crowning., triumph! was not her 
daughter engaged to marry one of the best 
matches accessible ? What matter that her 
wealthy associates pitied her, with perhaps a 
sneer at her cleverness ; and those chilling dames 
of rank condescended only to a cold bow, or at 
most an extension of finger-tips, to the aspiring 
little woman? They knew that she would drop 
from their firmament at the end of the season, as 
completely as any falling star shooting into its 
native fog again. 

Euston had gone home, and been surprised to 
find the house yet lighted, the servants in com¬ 
motion. 

“ Mr. Eerrol is ill, sir : Dr. Proby is with him. 
I believe it is a threatening of paralysis, sir.” 

CHATTER IV.—TIIE BLOW, AND ITS RESULTS. 

Tiie old man was not merely threatened, but ac¬ 
tually stricken. In the dark hours, towards the 
dawning, that blow descended, for fear of which he 
had shivered in stupor all night long; heavily upon 
sense and motion it fell, and the band which could 


yesterday have signed away thousands, lay helpless 
and aimless as an infant’s. 

His son looked at him in the grey daylight, when 
the candles were quenched, after the night of weary 
watching. The physicians had gone into another 
room, to hold consultation concerning the crisis; 
and Euston stood alone by his father’s bedside. 
The face was drawn and withered, as by the lapse 
of a score years, since last evening; the eyes hollow, 
the lips shrunken. The apprehensive moaning, 
which had been frequent for hours, was now si¬ 
lent ; he might have been dead, but for the bare 
breathing. 

Euston shuddered. Like all others who have 
their portion in this world, the hideous necessity 
of leaving it was invariably put far from his 
thoughts ; but here the idea was forced upon him 
—thrust under his very eyes. He had a sensation, 
as if standing upon the edge of some utter dark¬ 
ness, and looking into its rayless depths, blindly. 
Beyond the narrow ledge of life, on which that 
nerveless form lay, he saw neither help nor hope! 
A horror fell upon him: he was glad to hear the 
physicians returning; he wiped the clammy drops 
from his pale forehead, and went to meet them. 

Hot that he had remembered the real cause for 
horror, ay, for tears of blood, could he have wept 
them. This rich man, his father, had no inherit¬ 
ance, save in earthly wealth: nothing, in all the 
boundless realm of eternity, did he love or value. 
The veriest pauper, he would enter upon that 
untried existence, and burdened with that debt 
which even an endless life of pain cannot pay. 
Oh, were it not preferable to be of the lowest 
estate in this world, even a Lazarus among men, 
so the Saviour-friend were near in the hour of 
death and the day of judgment, rather than this 
Dives, who in his life-time received his good 
things ? 

The result of the medical consultation was not 
so unfavourable as had been feared. One or two 
ameliorating symptoms were discovered in the 
patient, and a new sj^stem of curative agencies 
decided on, which it was hoped might prove 
efficient. Euston felt himself justified in going 
into the city, as usual; but, of course, he must 
first call at Bruton Street, lest Mildred might by 
any means hear a garbled account of his father’s 
illness. 

How, Mrs. Eerrol chanced to be attired in the 
dressing-gown aforesaid, which had been an ancient 
flowered brocade of her husband’s; the brilliant 
hues had worn in patches, and it was girded in 
the midst by the semblance of an invalided bell- 
rope. Her hair was rolled into a sort of top-knot, 
on the very summit of her head, in a maimer more 
convenient than picturesque. To assert that Mrs. 
Eerrol’s demeanour was not affected by her attire, 
would be incorrect, and also more than could be 
safety predicated of any daughter of Eve ; but her 
presence of mind did not desert her under these 
trying circumstances. She welcomed him with 
all cordiality, begged him—blushing prettily—to 
excuse her deshabille, apologized for the late 
rising of the girls, being all the time in an agony 
lest Mildred should suddenly make her appearance 

n 9, 
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in curl papers. She would hare wept, on hearing 
ot Mr. Ferrol’s illness, had she not recollected that 
her pocket handkerchief was unhappily up-stairs. 
But her sympathies were unbounded; and she 
could guarantee her darling child’s misery when 
she should hear the sad intelligence. 

k£ I shall break it to her gently,” said the tender 
mother. “ For I may tell you, Mr. Euston, she 
would be angry if she knew that I said such a 
thing; but still, I think I may venture, to you — 
that everything connected with a gentleman, who 
shall be nameless’’—Mrs. Ferrol looked arch— 
“ has the deepest interest for her. Feeling, 
Mr. Euston, feeling is the predominant quality 
in my beloved child’s disposition. In fact, I may 
say that Mildred positively gushes over with 
feeling.” The lady missed her handkerchief, es¬ 
pecially at this juncture. 

“ I hope to bring you better accounts in the even¬ 
ing,” he said, after a moment’s pre-occupied silence. 
Mrs. Ferrol’s usual graceful adieu was impeded by 
her narrow robe, and a consciousness of the top- 
knot cresting her appearance. For fully ten minutes 
afterwards, Mrs. Ferrol sate without moving, in 
deep cogitation on this important news, and its 
possible results; and by-and-by she administered 
a severe scolding to Ernest the page, for having 
admitted any gentleman at such an unseasonable 
hour ; which admonition he received with a snivel¬ 
ling countenance, and professed heartfelt contrition. 

So haggard was Euston after his sleepless night, 
that the clerks remarked to one another on his 
altered looks ; the elder praising him as an attentive 
son, and exemplary man of business. He was very 
busy that day. Besides the usual work, he com¬ 
menced a rigid examination of the bank books, with 
a view to becoming acquainted with the minutiro of 
its affairs ; he investigated the particulars of the 
hidden' insolvency, and found that the partners were 
in the habit, now, of borrowing from the hank-till 
for their personal supplies. Barely was there a 
record of such loans being refunded. He discovered 
that one or two other firms were aware of the rotten 
condition of the bank’s affairs, but were bound to 
silence by their own possession of some of the in¬ 
sufficient securities—on which they even traded 
successfully. 

Worn and ill as he had looked on entering the 
office, his appearance was not improved when he 
left it in the afternoon. The head clerk, an old 
man, who more than suspected the real state of 
things, raised his eyes as the young- partner passed; 
and Euston was not so skilled in the arts of con¬ 
cealment, but that a glance of almost guilty appre¬ 
hensiveness escaped him. Thenceforth he dreaded 
and disliked old Grimstone. Like one who treads 
the hollow crust of a crater, conscious that utter 
destruction is within a few inches of his feet; or 
the men who march over a powder mine, not know¬ 
ing the instant when it will explode and blow them 
to atoms ; he had a continual slumbering fear, 
dark in the background of his thoughts. 

V ery dark it seemed, indeed, as he sat by himself 
that evening, Dr. Proby, who dined with him, 
asleep on the sofa; for he never took more than two 
glasses of madeira, knowing that most of his patients 


were qualified to be such by the juice of the grape. 
Euston had the decanters as his companions; liis 
face was flushed when he left them. For the first 
time he had tried the perilous prescription of drown¬ 
ing care in wine. 

Humming a tune, he strolled to the open windows 
for coolness. Evening sunshine was adown the still 
street ; all the gaunt grand mansions of that aris¬ 
tocratic region looked happier for it: but not so 
happy as the unpretending country houses, or even 
the white cottages upon hill-sides, where also 
strayed those golden beams. Somewhat of the 
soothing influence of the hour stole into his jaded 
heart. Presently, from the tangled mass of sound 
in the distance, one noise became dissevered and 
distinct—carriage-wheels drawing near, turning 
into the street : they rolled up to the door. A 
lady got out hastily, followed by her maid with a 
dressing-case, and the driver with a portmanteau; 
Euston ended his tune with a soft prolonged whistle, 
as he went out into the hall. 

“My nephew!” and the lady presented a veiled 
cheek to his salute. “ How is your father ? — I have 
been wretchedly anxious since I received your note. 
He is better ? that is well—I am charmed to hear 
it. I have come to stay with you for a few days, 
if you will receive me. You will be very happy ? 
I am sure of itand she graciously extended her 
hand to be led to the dining-room. “ I could not 
remain absent from my dear brother. If there is 
any sitting up, or other hardship to be borne, I 
trust I shall be permitted to share in it, regardless 
of personal consequences. One should never think 
of one’s self at such a time. It was paralysis, I think 
you said ? Extraordinary : he is quite a youngish 
man — only nineteen years older than I am. Pray 
don’t take any trouble about me, Euston; whatever 
the housekeeper has cold, will do for dinner: I 
came straight from the luncheon-table at Brighton. 
I was just having some trifle, when the postman 
called : it gave me such a shock !” 

Miss Dora Ferrol, as may be seen "from this 
specimen, talked very rapidly, and chiefly about, 
herself. She was accustomed to make accidental 
allusion to the remarkable fact that her brother the 
banker was exactly nineteen years older than her¬ 
self; ill-natured people considered that the said 
number was not well authenticated. But she was 
careful to sustain the allegation, by a juvenile system 
of dressing, and unwearied care of her wig, teeth, 
complexion, and other false appurtenances, which 
were, nevertheless, perfectly palpable to her nu¬ 
merous acquaintances — Miss Ferrol resembling the 
ostrich, that hides its head in the sand, and believes 
itself altogether concealed, while every feather is 
visible to the whole world. 

On her earnest request, she was allowed to sit up 
in the sick-room that night ; _but the nurse at one 
time intrusting her to give the patient a drink, she 
spilled the major part over his helpless unshorn 
chin, upon his shirt and bed-clothes : after which, 
Mrs. Nuplans asserted “she warn’t good for nuffin,” 
and eschewed her aid totally. And she herself got 
dismally nervous in the middle of the night, when 
Nupkins had fallen fast asleep, and the mice were 
singing drowsily behind the wainscot, and the 
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streets were still as the grave, and the bed made a 
great mountain of darkness, with an unknown land 
of black shadow beyond; and the sick man breathed 
heavily, perpetually moving his left hand to and fro 
on the coverlet, which she had heard was a symptom 
of—of—what she shuddered to imagine; and she 
caught a glimpse of her own face in a long glass 
opposite, contradicting, by its false blooming cheek, 
the deadly pallor of her lips and purplish circles at 
her eyes:—the effect was altogether so disastrous 
on her spirits and appearance, especially the latter, 
that she decided she was unequal to any further 
midnight watchings. Her energies were for the 
future restricted to sitting beside her brother in the 
daytime, after she had tastefully attired herself. 
The semi-gloom of curtains was most favourable to 
anything of a dubious complexion. 

The old man became materially better. Power 
of speech returned gradually: but there was a 
flickering light in his eyes, a wandering look some¬ 
times, as if the body were mending faster than the 
mind. 

“We were prepared for it,” said Hr. Proby: “ the 
stroke has slightly—only slightly — affected his 
brain; we cannot promise that he shall ever be quite 
as he was previous to the attack.” 

These words passed at the fireplace. Euston 
walked to the bed-side where his father was propped 
up—feeling a strange impulse of loneliness and 
tenderness: he took the aged veined hand in his. 
Mr. Ferrol raised his eyes suddenly with a flash of 
. recognition and remembrance. 

“ The secret—Euston,” he said thickly—“ the 
secret—don’t keep it any longer—I thought when 
I was ill, you ought to tell it-” 

“ What secret, sir P” demanded his son, sternly. 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the old man 
timorously—“ I believe you do not know it—I for¬ 
get-” and the sentence dwindled into mum¬ 

blings. 

“ We are to expect that he will talk such nonsense 
ns this—eh ?” Euston turned to the doctor, who 
answered in the affirmative. 


GOSSIP OH NAMES. 

Tiie poet Shenstone was accustomed to congratulate 
himself upon having a name from which it was im¬ 
possible for a pun to be extracted—a process which 
most persons exceedingly dislike—and also one 
which might be used without the slightest danger 
of confusion or mistake. This is not the case with 
reference to a great number, of which a considerable 
collection of pleasant and ludicrous examples might 
be made. Lord Norbury, the Irish judge, had once 
a case before him, for which Mr. Serjeant Joy had 
been retained, while a Mr. Hope was the attorney. 
The latter had to state, when the cause came on for 
hearing, that the learned counsel was then out of 
•court, but would speedily make his appearance; 
upon which the judge quoted the well-known lines, 
smilingly, 

“ Hope told a flattering tale, 

That Joy would soon return.” 

A lady once ordered an essay on Burns, written 


by so-and-so, expecting it to be a dissertation on the 
writings and genius of the Scottish bard; but to 
her dismay she received a medical treatise on burns 
and scalds , with the best mode of treating them. 

“ Please, sir,” said a lad to a bookseller, “ have you 
got one of them books about ‘ Young Knight’s 
Thoughts ?’ ” A rather seedy gentleman, Mr. Page, 
once addressed a lady, Miss Glove, as follows :— 

“ If from your name you take the letter G, 

Then Glove is Love, and that I give to thee.” 

She smartly retorted, 

“ If from your name you take the letter P, 

The IPctge is Age, and that won’t do for me.” 

Names intended to be descriptive, whether of 
persons or places, very frequently prove misnomers, 
either from disappointed expectations, partial views 
of localities, or real changes in their condition. The 
wisest of men made a capital mistake in calling his 
son and heir Rehoboam, an enlarger , for, on coming 
to the throne, he cut the kingdom down from a 
dominion over twelve tribes to two. So did David 
with reference to Absalom, the father of peace, or 
father’s peace, for he proved the disturber of his 
happiness, and a rebel to his government. But 
however anticipations may be blighted, it is whole¬ 
some to give names to children of pleasant sound, 
invested with agreeable associations, and with good 
meanings where the significancy is known. The 
father of Tristram Shandy reasoned himself to the 
conclusion that there is a strange kind of magic 
bias, which good or bad names, as the old gentleman 
called them, irresistibly impress upon our characters 
and conduct. More soberly, Bush, the American 
writer, observes, that “ the influence of names in 
the formation of character is probably much greater 
than is usually imagined, and observes the especial 
attention of parents in their bestowment. Children 
should be taught that the circumstance of their 
bearing the names of good men or women, who have 
lived before them, constitutes an obligation upon 
them to imitate or perpetuate their virtues.” But 
we are wandering from the point in hand. 

Those names which were originally derived from 
personal peculiarities, whether of outward appear¬ 
ance or disposition, and from purely adventitious 
circumstances, often become most ludicrously inap¬ 
posite. Some of the contrarieties are mentioned in 
the merry rhymes :— 

“ Mr. Oldcastle dwells in a modem-built but, 

Miss Sage is of mad-caps the archest; 

Of all the queer bachelors Cupid e’er made, 

Old Mi*. Youngliasband’s the sturdiest. 

“ Mr. Swift hobbles onward, no mortal knows how, 

He moves as though cords had entwined himj 
Mr. Metcalf ran off upon meeting a cow. 

With pale Mr. Turnbull behind him. 

“ Mr. Barker's as mute as a fish in the sea, 

Mr. Miles never moves on a journey; 

Mr. Gotobed sits up till half after three, 

Mr. Makepeace was bred an attorney. 

“ Mi’. Gardener can’t tell a flower from a root, 

Mr. Wild with timidity draws back ; 

Mr. Rider performs all liis journeys on foot, 

Mr. Foote all his journeys on horseback.” 

Of one of the names here referred to, tradition says, 
that two men being late in the woods one evening, 
saw a four-footed animal approaching. One said, 
“ Have you not heard of lions being in these woods ?” 
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The other replied, “ I have, but have never seen 
any.” The beast, coming nearer, one ran away, 
while the other resolved to face the danger. It 
proved to be a red calf. Hence he that met it ob¬ 
tained the name of Mctccdf, and he that ran away, 
that of Lightfoot. " What a name,” Southey repre¬ 
sents his inimitable doctor saying, “ is Lamb for a 
soldier; Joy for an undertaker; Rich for a pauper, 
or Noble for a tailor; Rig for a lean and little person; 
Small for one who is broad in the rear and abdomi¬ 
nous in the van; Short for a fellow who is six feet 
without his shoes ; or Long for him whose high 
heels hardly elevate him to the height of five; Sweet 
for one who has either a vinegar face or a foxy 
complexion; Goodenough for a person who is no 
better than he should be; Toogood for any human 
creature; and Best for a subject who is perhaps too 
bad to be endured.” The names of Blood, Slaugh ter, 
Death, and Coffin, have been borne by surgeons 
and apothecaries, without attractiveness in them; 
those of Venus, Myrtle, and Love, ill accord with the 
calling of three Sussex men, who were butchers; 
and Mrs. Despair is certainly not recommended by 
her style for her vocation, that of a monthly nurse. 

There is something in names which we cannot 
help feeling, quite apart from their significance, 
however we may ruffle up our philosophy. The 
last city jDoet was Elkanah Settle. “ Now,” said 
Wilkes, the demagogue, “ Elkanah Settle sounds so 
queer: who can expect much from such a name ?” 
Even the bare coupling of two monosyllabic names 
is quite at variance with high suggestions, such as 
Ann Guy, Luhe Sharp, and Jane Fox. The im¬ 
provement is instantly perceived if we read Cecilia 
Guy, Hector Sharp, and Isabella Fox. Hugely was 
the ambassador of Spain offended, where the people 
rejoice in long denominatives, when, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, he was quartered upon an opulent 
citizen, with the unfortunately short name of John 
Cutts. His excellency could scarcely believe his 
ears. It was a downright insult, almost amounting 
to a casus belli. On the other hand, Richardson, 
in his novel of “ Sir Charles Grandison,” referring to 
the junction of the monosyllable and trisyllable, 
makes his heroine say, “ You know his noble name, 
my Lucy.” 

Similar chit-chat maybe indulged respecting the 
names of localities. Those of the descriptive class, 
once accurate, have in multitudes of instances ceased 
to be so, owing to change of circumstances. Our 
metropolis swarms with examples. Thus, Smith- 
field, meaning a smooth field, is anything but 
meadow-like; and Cripplegate has no special crowd 
of lame beggars watching for passers-by. Cornhill 
has no corn-mart; Wood Street no wood-mongers; 
Bread Street no bakers; and Holywell Street no 
fountain, nor any indication of “ whatsoever things 
are pure.” In Holborn, wo look in vain for its 
original, the Old Bourne, or burn, a brook which 
once streamed through it. In Bird Cage Walk, 
there is no aviary; while the divorce is complete 
between the Cockpit and its brutal sport. It is 
much the same with the stylo of some entire dis¬ 
tricts : Macclesfield Forest has no woodland aspect; 
Lincoln Heath is a region of the finest farming ; and 
many parts of th e Fens have lost all fen-liko features. 


Yet, however inapposite now these names, we say 
A: vaunt! to the innovators who would change them,, 
for they enshrine memories of “ auld lang syne,” 
and are in some cases suggestive of the march of 
improvement. There are, however, a few of some 
long standing, to which exception may be fairly 
taken. Magellan called the grandest of the oceans 
the Pacific, simply because he had a pleasant passage 
across it, just as thousands have had across the 
Atlantic. The name conveys a false idea to the 
mind, as though the one had gentler winds and less 
boisterous billows than the other. An impression 
to this effect, received in early life, is apt to linger, 
in spite of subsequent knowledge. It pointed the 
remark of the land-lubber, “ Call you this the 
Pacific?” after saluting the deck with his rear. 
Many a time has the great deep in question pro¬ 
tested with a voice of thunder against its name. 

Colonized countries are plentifully besprinkled 
with initiative names—those taken from existing 
places in the mother states, or from ancient sites 
of historic renown. The effect is often incongru¬ 
ous, sometimes grotesque and absurd. A com¬ 
parison is forced between the model and the copy, 
the old and the new edition; and the latter has 
commonly, or always for a considerable interval, 
the worst of it. It is a ludicrous outrage offered 
to all notions of propriety, to find a Chatsworth or 
a Blenheim in the Australian bush, consisting of a 
log-built dwelling, surrounded with wooden pali¬ 
sades, the homestead of a squatter. That region, 
too, has its Windsor, without any semblance of a 
castle; its Richmond, without a park; and its 
Liverpool, without a dock—differences which some¬ 
what rudely disturb the association of ideas. A 
small town on a paltry stream, shipless and tide- 
less, seems absolutely more insignificant than it is, 
from being called after the capital of the merchant 
princes on the banks of the Mersey. Besides, mis¬ 
adventures are everywhere apt to occur from the 
multiplication of similar names; for letters posted 
at Sydney, intended for the neighbouring town, 
have made the voyage to England and back, before 
reaching their destination. Too late for the wed¬ 
ding, truly, as she apprehended, was the fidgetty 
unprotected female, who took the ’bus for Norwood 
in Surrey, and wanted to go to its namesake in 
Middlesex. Seldom has confusion respecting a 
name been more oddly exemplified than by a 
maiden aunt, in relation to the style of a collegiate 
foundation. Anxious about a favourite nephew, a 
student at Catherine Hall, she inquired of his tutor 
how he conducted himself. “ Oh,” replied he, 

“ very well indeed, madam, I assure you: he keeps 
to Catherine Hall.” “ Keeps to Catherine Hall, 
does he? the young reprobate; but his father 
was just the same — always fond of female society.” 

Yielding, for the time, to classical predilections, 
Cousin Jonathan founded a new settlement, and 
called it Troy. No objection have we either to the 
place or to the name, because we know next to 
nothing of the old city of Priam, and its trans¬ 
atlantic representative has rapidly become a large, 
thriving, and very respectable town. But it seems 
little less than a kind of classical sacrilege to find 
the names of Borne and Athens, so famous in 
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history, of -which, we know so much, transferred I 
to two paltry villages on the Hudson. The good 
people, however, at the spot, appear to he in happy 
ignorance of the incongruity. “I guess, mister,” said 
one of them, “ the city folks call Home ain’t half like 
this of our’n.” But we must, in justice to the Yan¬ 
kees, admit that, with great good sense and taste, 
the old Indian names have been generally retained, 
in connection with the enduring objects of nature, 
lakes, rivers, and mountains, to which they were 
applied. They are always significant when under¬ 
stood, while for the most part musical, and are 
almost, alas! the only memorials remaining of 
aboriginal tribes. Mrs. Sigourney thus refers to 
them in a beautiful poem:— 

“ Ye say they all have passed away. 

That noble race and brave; 

That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave ; 

That, ’mid the forests where they roved. 

There rings no hunter’s shout; 

But their name is on your waters— 

Ye may not wash it out. 

“ ’Tis whero Ontario’s billow 
Like ocean’s surge is curled, 

Where strong Niagara’s thunders wake 
The echo of the world; 

Where red Missouri bringeth 
~ Rich tribute from the west, 

And Rappahannock sweotly sleeps 
On green Virginia's breast. 

•* Old Massachusetts wears it 
Within her lofty crown. 

And hroad Ohio bears it 
Amid his young renown. 

Connecticut hath wreathed it 
Whero her quiet foliage waves, 

And hold Kentucky breathes it hoarse 
Tlirough all her ancient caves. 

<: Wachusett hides its lingering voice 
Within its rocky heart. 

And Alleghany graves its.tone 
Throughout»his lofty chart. 

Monadnock, on his forehead hoar. 

Doth seal the sacred trust; 

Your mountains build their monument, 

Though yo destroy their dust.” 

The nomenclature of tlie Australian colonies ex¬ 
hibits no affectation of classicality; but there was 
much indifference at first to native denominations, 
noiv somewhat corrected, while, with execrable 
taste, government functionaries were flattered with 
having their style and title appended, acl nauseam •, 
to various sites. This practice called forth some 
indignant lines in a Sydney newspaper:— 

“ I like the native names, as Paramatta, 

And Illawarra and Woolloomooloo, 

Nandowra, Woogarora, Bulkomatta, 

Tomah, Toongabhee, Mittagong, Meroo. 

** I hate your Goulburn Downs, and Goullmrn Plains, 

.And Goulburn River, and the Goulbnm Range, 

And Mount Goulburn, and Goulburn Yale. One’s brains 
Arc turned with Goulburns! Pitiful this mango 
For immortality! Had I the reins 
Of government a fortnight, I would cliango 
These common-place appellatives, and givo 
The country names that should deserve to live.” 

How that we have got near the antipodes, it may 
lie of service to some future historian of that region 
to account for as odd a grouping of names as can 
well be imagined, in the adjoining island of Tasmania. 
There they are cheek by jowl: Jericho and Bagdad, 
Jerusalem and Abyssinia, Tiberias and Troy, Jordan 


and Nile, St. Paul’s Biver and Hell’s Gates. For 
some time after tbe foundation of the colony, great 
difficulty was experienced respecting the supply 
of animal food, and parties were sent out into the 
bush to hunt for kangaroos, emus, and other game. 
One of them consisted of amarine, Hugh Germaine, 
and two convicts. On the spot now occupied by 
Hobart Town barracks, the former killed a huge 
kangaroo of nine feet, whose hind quarters weighed 
one hundred and thirty-two pounds. Pond of the 
sport, and relishing a roving life, Germaine and his 
companions took to bush-ranging as a regular oc¬ 
cupation, and for five years never slept in a bed. 
Only one of the party could read. The sole books 
in their possession consisted of a Bible and tbe 
“Arabian Hights Entertainments.” Whenever, 
therefore, they were in want of a name to dis¬ 
tinguish a place, having exhausted them stock of 
such as Kangaroo Point and Emu Plain, they took 
one out of their books, and hence arose the strange 
denominations mentioned in close juxtaposition 
around their head-quarters. 


DECKS. 

BY TITE AUTHOR OE ff CURIOSITIES OE NATURAL HISTORY.” 

Doubtless many a hungry individual puts the lemon 
and cayenne pepper on to the inviting slices of his 
savoury-smelling roast wild duck, without ever 
bestowing a thought upon the habits of the creature 
he is devouring, much less upon the thousand diffi¬ 
culties incurred, the night watchings, and the in¬ 
genious devices which must be put in force before 
Mr. Duck can be captured, slaughtered, and cooked. 
A cautious and wide-awake bird is the wild duck. 
It is all very well for the treacherous Mrs. Bond to 
sing to her unsuspecting tame ducks, “ Dilly, dilly, 
dilly, come and be killed.” Tempted by Mrs. Bond’s 
barley meal, they waddle out of their favourite horse 
pond, and submit to an easy capture, forgetting that 
it is Friday, and that to-morrow is market day in 
the neighbouring town, and that the squire’s -wife, 
who was looking at them only yesterday, has issued 
cards for a dinner party, for which she requires “ a 
couple of ducks.” The wild cousins of our farm¬ 
yard ducks, however, do not accept the invitation to 
“ come and be killed” quite so readily ; their motto 
is, “ Catch us if you can;” and nobody knows better 
than the duck-shooter, how well they are aware that 
man is their enemy—that he is a duckivorous 
monster. 

Within the last few years, our English wild ducks 
have changed their habits and their haunts, in a 
very remarkable way, and they bave instinctively 
accommodated themselves to the march of civiliza¬ 
tion. A few years ago, there was hardly a place 
along" our rock-bound coasts where the fisherman, 
who gained his livelihood with his nets in the sum¬ 
mer months, was not sure of lucrative employment 
in the winter, by shooting wild fowl; and the harder 
the winter, the oftener the wife and children got 
meat for dinner during the week, purchased by the 
produce of the sale of the ducks. Times are now 
changed: where there used to be one gun out after 
dark, there are now fifty; and many an old Hamp- 
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DUCKS. 


.shire gjinner now looks upon his trusty long gun, 
hanging rusty and unused over the cottage fire, and 
talks of the times when “ she” used to bring down 
sufficient birds on a single night to sink his boat 
level with the water. Better fire-arms have super¬ 
seded his gigantic old “shooting tube,” which, when 
fired off, had the knack of kicking his shoulder as 
hard as a race-horse colt; and fleets of tiny, noise¬ 
less, almost invisible “duck boats” have been built, 
which carry an armoury of guns, made on the most 
scientific principles, all for the benefit of the ducks. 

Again, in former times the ducks were not dis¬ 
turbed by the quiet, nautilus-like sailing-boats ; but 
now, fiery monsters, emitting steam from their nos¬ 
trils, come puffing up their quiet haunts and scare 
them away, frightened out of their wits. Inland 
drainage, moreover, has taken such strides, that the 
poor duck, flying away from the steamer to a bog 
which he well remembers going to last year, finds 
no bog, but instead, a field of standing corn. There 
are, however, many retreats still left, where the 
ducks can live in peace and quietness ; and in such 
localities they afford a most interesting study to 
the intelligent sportsman naturalist. I am indebted 
to a friend, who wisely makes a practice of observing 
the habits of the various birds and beasts he so 
successfully pursues with his gun, for the following 
details of the “ life and memoir of a wild duck.” 

There can be nothing more striking than an Irish 
lake, surrounded on every side by strictly preserved 
game coverts, where the ducks know that they will 
not be molested, and therefore disport themselves 
in a natural manner. Creep softly near the water, 
and you will see the ducks floating quietly about 
on the lake, but always out of gun-shot reach from 
the land. They seem idle, lazy things, and rejoice 
in their conscious security; but wait till evening, 
and you will see a curious sight. As the sun 
goes down, and darkness creeps over the wood¬ 
lands, the ducks begin to get restless, for it is near 
“ evening flight time.” When it is too dark for 
you to see clearly, and twilight has commenced, in¬ 
tense excitement takes place among the ducks ; 
they quack, and call to each other; here, there, 
and everywhere, all is bustle, confusion, and noise. 
The whole scene might well be taken to represent 
Virgil’s Stygian lake, crowded with the dim ghosts 
of wailing Trojan heroes. At last a pair or two 
suddenly rise from the water, sounding their loud 
call of advance, and the others speedily follow their 
example. They rise like a swarm of gigantic bees, 
or ancient Pterodactylcs, into the air, take a few 
turns to stretch their wings, and are off for the 
night to the feeding grounds. In a quarter of an 
hour, upwards of 2000 ducks will be on the wing, 
leaving behind on the loch not more than two or 
three hundred pair, which feed about the ditches, 
etc. that run into the loch. The absentees disperse 
themselves all over the country, in flocks varying 
from two to five score in number; they go wher¬ 
ever there is food for them, their most favourite 
pasture ground being fields, etc. that have been 
lately flooded, and from which the water has not 
long receded. 

At the first glimmer of morning, and before day¬ 
light commences, they begin to go home again. If 


you arc watching them from your place of ambush, 
you will see them come back, not in a cloud as 
they went away, but by parties of two and three 
together. They seem tired, and glad to get home ; 
for instead of hovering and examining the loch, as 
they would if it were a place new to them, they 
come splash bang into the water, like a tired man 
throwing himself on his comfortable bed. As the 
ducks come from various distances, this “ morning 
flight” occupies a longer time than the evening- 
flight, in which they all start simultaneously ; but 
yet it would seem that there is a morning “roll 
call” among the ducks, for in half an hour after 
sunrise, they are all at home in their quarters. 
As the sun rises, they begin to make their toilets, 
splashing, plunging, cleaning their feathers, and 
then arranging and preening them with their hand- 
like bills ; for you must know that Mr. Mallard is a 
great dandy; he has a very beautiful coat of fea¬ 
thers to look after, and as the biped dandy has to 
dress his whiskers, so Mr. Mallard also has to keep 
the two jaunty curling feathers in his tail in order, 
and to get them into curl again after they have got 
relaxed by the night dews. Mrs. Duck’s russet 
gown, too, has got muddy, and she must make it 
tidy again, the clear water on which she floats 
serving her as a looking-glass. 

The toilet made, the ducks paddle slowly to the 
sides of the lake, where, if all is quiet, they squat 
on the bank, or rest on the stones that project out 
of the water. There they bask at their ease in the 
warm sunshine ; and when sleepy, they deliberately 
tuck their heads under their wings, (which is the 
same thing to the duck as putting “ his head on 
his pillow” to a human being,) and get a comfort¬ 
able nap. Sometimes they take their nap floating 
on the water, if they think that there is any fox, or 
dog, or man about the banks. After a siesta of 
about a couple of hours they W'ake up, and lounge 
lazily out into the centre of the pond, where they 
meet their friends and acquaintances, and have a 
quacking chat and a game of romps, till evening- 
flight time comes again, when they arc all off in a 
body, to look for their simpers as usual. This, it 
is to be remembered, is the life of a “gentleman” 
duck, who lives in a fine preserve. The poor 
vagabond duck, who has no regular home, does not 
fare nearly so well. 

The ducks are well worth being watched on their 
feeding grounds. The observer must take the 
greatest pains to conceal himself, and should there¬ 
fore make himself as small as possible, and take his 
position by the side of a clump of grass, an old 
stump of a tree, or some object which the ducks 
are familiar with. Before the ducks alight, the 
rustle of their wings can be heard in the air as 
they fly round and round overhead, examining 
every yard of the ground, to see that no danger is 
nigh. As the various flights are seen coming from 
the loch, it will be observed that they do not fly 
in a regular V shape, like geese, but more in a 
parallel row; they generally have a leader, who 
flies a little in advance of the rest. Nothing can 
be more inspiriting to the ear of the sportsman than 
to be lying out in ambush on a fine dark night, 
when it is not too cold, and to listen to the various 
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•wild sounds around him ; he will recognise the 
hoarse call of the mallard, and the softer replying 
quack of the duck, voices as different from each 
other as those of a primo basso and a prima donna. 
He will hear the wild inimitable whistle of the 
widgeon, the lesser cry of the teal, with every 
now and then the scream of the loot, or moor-hen, 
and the shrill piping note of the curlew passing 
overhead: these various cries form a natural concert 
of music, most grateful to the ear of the sports¬ 
man, and tho lover of Nature in her wildest 
moods. 

As the partridge is the natural wild bird that 
inhabits the dry arable and pasture land of this 
country, and as the grouse is found in heather¬ 
bearing countries, so the duck is the bird that 
seems to occupy a similar position in the mud-flat 
estuaries of rivers, etc. In almost every part of 
the world where there is a suitable place for 
ducks, there do we find them; and they procure 
their food by sifting with their curiously-formed 
bills the minute creatures out of the mud. It is 
very remarkable how the food of the bird affects 
the flesh. The “ London-fed ” ducks are hardly 
eatable, and they differ widely from the wild duck, 
who gets his living from the river-washed mud of 
an unctuous soil. A cross between the wild and 
tame duck makes a good variety, pretty and orna¬ 
mental to look at, and excellent for the table. The 
nearer the sea, the more the duck tastes of fish ; 
and ducks shot out at sea are so “fishy” that they 
cannot be eaten at all. Ducks that live by clear 
streams, moorlands watered by mountain burns, 


such as we find in Scotland, etc., are thin and 
miserable creatures. If the reader have a choice 
of ducks in the market, let him always prefer tho 
pin-tailed duck, so called because he has two long 
feathers projecting from his tail. Both on this 
account, and also because he is such excellent eat¬ 
ing, he is called the “sea-pheasant:” they are found 
plentifully in Ireland. Although Ireland may be 
called the paradise of ducks, there are fewer 
strange varieties found there than anywhere else; 
and, odd though it may seem, there are more rare 
and curious specimens of the duck family killed in 
the neighbourhood of London than elsewhere. 

The above plate represents a “ decoy ” for ducks, 
of which we shall have something to say in a future 
number. 


A FRENCH INVASION. 

Most “ popular ” histories of England make no 
mention whatever of a really memorable invasion 
by the French, of the United Kingdom, in the 
seventeenth century. In and about the year 1685, 
some eighty thousand Frenchmen landed on these 
coasts, and immediately spread themselves in various 
directions, and finally settled, without opposition, 
chiefly at Canterbury and London. These in¬ 
vaders were the French Protestant refugees from 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 

How and why France drove out these people, 
may be explained in a few words. Henry iv had 
granted, in 1598, to the professors of the Protestant 
religion of France, by an edict drawn up at Nantes, 
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the liberty of serving God according to their con¬ 
sciences, and a full security for the enjoyment of 
their civil rights and privileges, without persecu¬ 
tion or molestation from any quarter. But at the 
very moment of the issue of the edict, the foes of 
the reformed faith vehemently asserted, and con¬ 
stantly reiterated it, that France would never 
enjoy the sweets of peace, and the satisfaction that 
is founded upon the assurance of public safety, 
until the Huguenots were crushed and totally 
suppressed. At last, the insidious arguments 
and importunate solicitations of the Homan Ca¬ 
tholic party had such an effect upon the mind of 
Louis xiv, that, in the year 1685, trampling upon 
the most solemn obligations, and regardless of all 
laws, human and divine, he revoked the Edict of 
Nantes. The consequences of this proceeding 
were highly detrimental to the true interests and 
the real prosperity of the French nation, by the 
prodigious emigrations it occasioned among the 
Protestants, who sought in England, Germany, 
Holland, and America, that religious liberty which 
their mother country had so cruelly refused them. 

The emigrants consisted chiefly of manufacturers 
and workmen, who came from Normandy, Picardy, 
the maritime provinces of the west, the Lyonnais, 
and Touraine. 

England is indebted to those who landed on its 
coasts for the. introduction of several new manu¬ 
factures, which ultimately contributed greatly to 
the public wealth, and to the improvement of 
others still in their infancy. Before that period, 
the paper made in England was of common de¬ 
scription and greyish colour; and the better 
qualities of glass-ware, hats, and a number of 
other articles of every-day consumption, were im¬ 
ported from the continent, and especially from 
France. The refugees taught our forefathers to 
manufacture these superior qualities for themselves; 
and, moreover, showed them how to produce silks, 
brocades, satins, velvets, light tissues of linen and 
wool, surgical instruments, etc. etc. The Bill of 
Eights, which, in 1689, conservated the liberties of 
the people and guaranteed individual property, 
further added to the happy influence exercised by 
the refugees, by giving the signal for an immense 
development of English manufacture, commerce, 
and navigation. 

Of all the manufactures with which the refugees 
endowed this kingdom, not one acquired so mag¬ 
nificent development as that of silks. First, in the 
quarter of Blackfriars, at Canterbury, skilful work¬ 
men from Tours and Lyons established themselves. 
By the year 1694, their numbers had so greatly in¬ 
creased, that they possessed no less than a thou¬ 
sand looms, giving employment to two thousand 
seven hundred persons; but the majority finally 
settled in London, in the district where had stood 
the priory and hos]ntal of “ Our blessed Lady 
St. Mary Spital,” now called Spitalfields. This 
district they entirely peopled, and their descendants 
still inhabit it. 

Hence they propagated their manufacture to 
Dublin, where it assumed an unexpected import¬ 
ance. England and Ireland then presented the 
memorable sight of a manufacture borrowed from 


the foreigner, and consuming foreign materials, 
but which, nevertheless, succeeded in equalling and 
even surpassing the products of those countries 
where it had long been cultivated. 

Some of the French artisans had brought into 
this country models of looms similar to those of 
Tours and Lyons. They taught us improved 
modes of weaving, and showed us how to make 
brocades, satins, very strong silks, known as padua- 
soys, watered silks, black velvets, fancy velvets, 
and stulfs of mingled silk and cotton. The figured 
silks which proceeded from the London manu¬ 
facturers, at the end of the seventeenth century, 
were due almost exclusively to the industry of three 
refugees—Lanson, Mariscot, and Monceaux. The 
artist who supplied the designs was also a fugitive, 
named Beaudoin. A workman, Mongeorge by 
name, brought here the secret, recently discovered 
at Lyons, of giving lustre to silk taffety. The 
French ambassador, in pursuance of the express 
orders of Louis xiv, made Mongeorge brilliant 
offers to return to Franco, but without avail. 

The descendants of the Huguenots long remained 
as a distinct people, preserving a nationality of their 
own, and entertaining hopes of return, under more 
favourable auspices, to their beloved fatherland. 
In the lapse of years these hopes grew gradually 
fainter, and both habit and interest drew them 
closer to the country of them adoption. The fierce 
wars of the republic, the crash of the first revolution, 
and the threatened invasion of England by the first 
Napoleon, severed the last ties which bound them 
to their own land, and their affinities and sympathies 
being for the most part English, there was an 
almost fusion both of race and name. Ligonier, 
Prevost, Labouchere, Lefovre, Bomilly, Layard, and 
many other family names now identified with 
English history, were borne by French Protestant 
Eefugees. 

In Spitalfields, French usages and memorials now 
almost wholly survive in traditions of the past. 
No longer is the French language spoken; the 
Protestant places of worship are shut up or in de¬ 
cay ; and the descendants of the refugees are merged 
in the general population. Generous attempts, 
however, have lately been made, not without suc¬ 
cess, to revive an interest in the great principles 
which once brought honour to the locality. One 
of the French Protestant pastors of London has 
special services for the operatives, when they are 
reminded of the truths for which their forefathers 
suffered. Here, with an open Bible and full reli¬ 
gious liberty, the old doctrines of the Beforma- 
tion—the atonement of Christ, justification by faith, 
and the work of the Spirit in producing newness of 
life and obedience—are heard as in the days of the 
Huguenot pastors who led the French invasion at 
the close of the seventeenth century. 


OUB OLD SALLY. 

A PORTRAIT FROM LIFE. 

Our old Sally belongs to a race fast becoming ex¬ 
tinct ; for, to quote the oft-repeated expression off 
modern matronhood, “ there are no such servants 
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now-a- days as there were when I was a girl.” 
Such being the fact of the age -with regard to its 
waiting damsels, it may not be amiss to give a 
sketch of our Sally, who is a genuine specimen of 
the old servant genus, before the few remains of 
her class are swallowed up, along with stage coach¬ 
men and a host of others, in the abyss of the past. 

She is close upon the completion of her three¬ 
score years and ten, a little above the middle 
height, of which she does not sacrifice a hairbreadth. 
Many times and oft, during my own childish days, 
has Sally’s erect carriage been a positive eyesore to 
me, from her peculiar straightness having been 
pointed out to me as a model for imitation. My 
mother used to bid us children look at her, and be 
ashamed to see an old woman more erect than our¬ 
selves. 

But old Sally says she should “ hate herself” if 
she were seen lolloping about on a seat, as many 
a lazy minx does now. So she; sits bolt upright on 
her chair, (I had nearly said in, but that would 
never do, considering her limited acquaintance with 
back and elbows,) while I would give anything to 
see her fairly lolling in it, just to be enabled to ob¬ 
serve how she would look in what I deem a com¬ 
fortable posture for an old woman. 

Our old Sally is a thin spare woman ; her snow- 
white hair is parted evenly under a cap as snowy, 
with a wonderful amount of bordering quilled and 
crimped into snugness, a plain black ribbon across 
the head-piece being its only ornament. Her eyes 
arc grey, and though she complains loudly of their 
dimness, it is difficult to believe in such a falling 
off, since they are always bright enough to discover 
the smallest modicum of dust left by “ those idle 
baggages,” as she unceremoniously denominates 
the other servants. And woe betide the sluttish 
offender if the cause of complaint be not speedily 
removed ! She will quickly discover that whatever 
falling off there may be in Sally’s sight, there is 
none in the tongue. 

Sally’s nose and chin have become nearer neigh¬ 
bours than they once were, owing to the loss of 
teeth; and there are traces of a visit which the 
small-pox qoaicl her, fifty years ago, still visible 
through the wrinkles. But there is a mixture both of 
shrewdness and kindness in the dear old fresh-look¬ 
ing face ; for even old age has not quite robbed her 
cheeks of their wholesome healthy hue. And there 
is a pleasant cheery gleam, too, from her keen v r ell- 
openecl eyes, which in its season contrasts very de¬ 
lightfully with the piercing look-you-tlirough sort 
of glance which she bestowed, half an hour ago, 
upon the culprit in the matter of dust, and the 
almost withering scorn they often express when 
she catches sight of any new article of modern 
apparel assumed by her .juniors. 

Her own gowns are not made high to the throat, 
in accordance with the present fashion, but are 
sufficiently low to exhibit the white muslin kerchief, 
always of spotless purity, neatly folded and crossed 
over her bosom. It is only quite of late that she 
has been induced to adopt a black silk gown for 
her very best; and then it was done rather to 
oblige my mother, who put the said dress in the guise 
of a Hew Year’s gift, which she could not well refuse 


to wear, than from any preference for the material. 
Even after accepting it, however, she declined using 
much more than half the quantity originally pro¬ 
vided for the purpose. “ That length made her a 
gown when she was young,” she said, “ and she is 
not going to turn extravagant now she is older and 
ought to be wiser.” The remainder made two 
ample aprons, to preserve the somewhat narrow- 
skirted dress front spot or blemish. 

Though she has long been in a manner pensioned 
off, our old Sally does not like to be excluded 
from all share in the household work. She still 
manages to pop her finger into the domestic pie 
now and then; and though her joints have lost 
their suppleness, and her somewhat withered hands 
tremble a little, her exceeding care and orderly 
habits render her a valuable auxiliary, since we are 
sure whatever she pretends to do will be well done. 

But poor Sally is always sadly dissatisfied with 
the result of her labours ; and, when comparing the 
amount of work she has accomplished with the time 
expended upon it, she shakes her head, and wishes 
she were twenty, ay, or even ten years younger; 
then she would set a different example to the juniors. 
She forgets, at these times, that she has set an ex¬ 
ample, and a truly valuable one, of faithfulness, 
honesty, untiring industry, and cleanliness, joined 
to moral worth and irreproachable character, to the 
servants of two generations. And it is pleasant to 
see how the children and grandchildren of her old 
master have been trained to treat with respect and 
honour the white-haired domestic, though they may 
sometimes smile at her old-world notions and 
methodical ways. 

But they are all telling her she ought to rest 
now; though, when she feels that such a head and 
hands, so skilful as hers once were, would be es¬ 
pecially useful in cases of domestic emergency, she 
sighs and grudges growing old; though less for 
her own sake than for those to whose service she 
has devoted the best energies of her life. 

To us young ones there is something that savours 
of austerity in our old Sally—our model of up¬ 
rightness, in every sense of the phrase. But my 
mother says we must remember that Sally was 
brought up under the oldparental regime, which was 
a much sterner one than the present, and assures 
us that she is far more indulgent to youthful picca- 
dilloes now, than she used to be twenty years 
ago. 

As may be supposed, Sally is truly great on the 
subject of servants’ dresses. Allude to them , if you 
wish to experience the full tide of the old dame’s 
eloquence, and you will not wait long before being 
amply satisfied. “ What did she wear when she was 
young ? Something different from the new-fangled 
fal-lals that girls think becoming now. She wear 
white stockings and petticoats on week days, and 
stick-out things under her gown ! Ho. A linsey- 
woolsey petticoat and black worsted stockings were 
thought good enough in her young days ; and 
many a time has she done her work in the summer 
without any gown at all, but with a checked hand¬ 
kerchief over her neck, and a Kerry apron to pro¬ 
tect the linsey-woolsey. As to covering her arms, 
she never dreamed of such a thing: she thought 
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then, as she does still, that people who really mean 
to work, double up their sleeves to it.” 

Her indignation on the crinoline question is ex¬ 
cessive, though Sally would scorn to give it that 
name. She says she cannot “ tongue it,” and I 
believe her ; for, were she to make the attempt, her 
wrath at thebare id%i of the “ stick-out- thing” would 
fairly choke her utterance. 

Sally was once induced to do what she calls “ a 
very foolish thing,” namely, to enter into matrimony. 
She was not long away from her place, though ; 
for “ luckily,” as she says whenever she mentions 
the subject, “her lord and master only lived a year 
after their marriage; but in that brief time she went 
through misery enough to last her life.” Conse¬ 
quently, her anti-matrimonial tirades are unspar¬ 
ingly, but, I believe, most conscientiously, levelled 
against all those who aspire to enter the “ holy 
estate.” When her remonstrances prove fruitless, as 
indeed they are pretty sure to do, old Sally pities 
their wilful blindness, hopes, poor silly things, they 
mayn’t eat rue-pie before the week is out, and 
bitterly laments that there is no putting old heads 
on young shoulders. 

Like most other elderly people, Sally does not 
believe that anything is made so well now as it was 
when she was a young woman. You may dilate 
upon modern improvements as long as you please, 
but I will venture to say her faith in the superi¬ 
ority of old ways over new ones will remain un¬ 
shaken. She will hear you to the end, quietly 
and respectfully — for our old Sally prides herself 
on her good manners, and would not contradict 
anybody, except, perhaps, a mere chit of a girl — 
but you will find, after all, that you might as well 
have spared your breath. 

Suppose, for instance, you have been expatiating 
on the cheapness of clothing, you will probably 
obtain no immediate reply ; but Sally will march 
to her box, take the key from her capacious pocket, 
and, triumphantly displaying some of the articles 
of dress, ask whether you can match them in 
quality now. There is the chintz-patterned print 
• — “ a linen print—none of your flimsy cotton 
things — in which she was married: more’s the 
pity it was ever used for such a purpose. It was 
her best gown for years and years, and would 
wear out two or three of your cheap ones yet. 
To be sure, it cost thrco-aud-sixpcnce a yard — 
the price of seven cotton prints — but what of 
that ? It would wear out the seven; and then there 
was only one making, so that it was cheaper in 
the end. Besides, it would look good and keep its 
colour so long as a rag was left ” One who bears 
a higher name than Sally has called this “the ago 
of veneer,” and it is only her opinion differently 
expressed. 

As with things, so with persons. On no point 
does she insist with so much pertinacity as on the 
superiority of a former generation over the present. 
Our grandfather, “old master of all,” was superior 
to our father, who is the “ uicl master ” of the pre¬ 
sent day; and the “young master,” though he is 
a fine youth, and “would be bad to beat,” is, of 
course, in no respect to be compared with what 
his father was at his age. 


We had great difficulty in inducing our old 
Sally to enter a railway carriage; but she has at 
length been brought to acknowledge the utility of 
this mode of conveyance, inasmuch as it saves 
time. Still, she has never travelled by any but 
the parliamentary train, and considers that as 
rather too fast for an old woman. She also ob¬ 
jects to the proximity of the telegraph wires, en¬ 
tertaining very peculiar ideas of that invention. 
At first, indeed, she was apt to attribute the 
invisible transmission of messages to diabolic 
agency. The boys, however, have taken great 
pains to explain the matter to her, and have so far 
succeeded, that she now considers it only “a 
tempting of Providence.” 

As I said before, our old Sally is never idle. 
Stocking-knitting and darning form her staple 
employments; and she is never contented with 
less than such a pile of these articles as will, when 
spread out, cover the back of her chair. This is 
the only matter in which she can be accused of 
untidiness. Thinking of what she has been, rather 
than of what she is, and forgetting that age has 
numbed her fingers and stiffened their joints, she 
brings out as much work for a day as her most 
persevering industry will require a week to ac¬ 
complish. But we clo not interfere with or remove 
any part of it, for it seems to comfort the dear old 
woman to make all this preparation; and the sight 
of so much work in store has a business-look with 
it, evidently pleasing to her imagination. Deeply 
does she regret the banishment of the spinning- 
wheel, at -which her busy fingers were wont in by¬ 
gone days to find abundant occupation, and very 
proud is she when the “mistress” openly avow r s 
her preference for home-spun linen, and says she 
can buy none like it, cither for wear or substance. 

Sally has an unconquerable objection to all sorts 
of pastes, creams, oils, or whatever they are called, 
which are advertised as infallible furniture polishes. 
The only unguent in which she has any faith is 
what she styles “elbow grease.” So, whenever 
the tables will not shine as they ought to do, she 
insists upon it that the girls have not used enough 
of that strictly personal application. “ She could 
always make things bright enough with it; but, 
to be sure, if they were to rub as hard as she used 
to do, they might fetch off* all the mahogany.” 
This remark is intended as a cutting allusion to 
the superficial character of modern furniture in 
these veneering days. 

Old Sally is very superstitious, and a great be¬ 
liever in signs. You might preach for ever ere 
she -would credit that the “dearai-watch” is only 
a little harmless insect, making the ticking sound 
as a signal to its mate. “ She knows better. 
Didn’t she hear it the night before old mistress 
died, and again when baby was taken home?” 
Old Sally can also foretell an approaching death 
by many sinister omens in the candle; while a 
ring in the same is an equally infallible token of a 
wedding. She considers it particularly unlucky 
to meet a woman first when starting on a journey, 
and has more than once begged my father not to 
proceed with any matter of importance if such a 
mischance should happen to him, as his business 
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would be sure to terminate badly were her advice 
neglected. It is plain, therefore, that, in spite of 
Sally’s doleful experiences with regard to one lord 
of the creation, she still regards the male as the 
lucky “ sect.” 

On Christmas and Hew Year’s days she would 
not on. any account permit a woman to enter the 
house first in the morning. The old customs are 
dying out fast, and the younger servants only keep 
them up for the fun of the thing; but our old 
Sally takes care that no ceremony shall be for¬ 
gotten, the omission of which could by any chance 
affect the luck of her master or the family in 
general. So, Cerberus-like, she stations herself 
near the door until an old man—once her fellow- 
servant—comes in the early morning, that he may 
be the first to cross the threshold, when, having 
duly ascertained that he is the right person, she 
lets him in, and the two talk over old times 
together. 

When she is in an especial good humour, and 
the other servants manage to turn her “the right 
side outward,” she tells them wonderful stories of 
ghosts and witches, in which she is a thorough 
believer, as wiser heads than hers were in the 
more ignorant times when her beliefs were formed. 
While we were children, my mother was very care¬ 
ful to keep us out of the way while Sally’s super¬ 
natural fit was upon her, as she dreaded the effect 
of the old woman’s communications on our juve¬ 
nile imaginations. 

Often since have I found it a hard matter to 
conquer my risible inclinations when I have heard 
her tell “ how one of the old master’s horses would 
not eat, and that her brother, who was groom then, 
was sure it was bewitched, because he had seen a 
certain old woman—a dealer in nuts and ginger¬ 
bread—steadfastly regarding the creature over the 
paddock gate. Further, how, in order to undo the 
mischief this evil old woman had committed, her 
said brother proceeded in the gloaming to the 
witch’s residence, under pretence of purchasing 
nuts; that, as they were handed to him, and the 
seller was intent on taking the money from his 
left hand, he, with his right, managed to inflict a 
wound on hers sufficient to draw blood; that the 
old woman overwhelmed him with abuse, and said 
he thought her a witch, but she was none so cun¬ 
ning, for, if she were, he should suffer for what lie 
had done; and how, in fine, he returned home to 
find the unbewitched animal consuming its food 
with great relish, which was, of course, owing to 
his undaunted courage in braving the representa¬ 
tive of the evil one, and quite independent of any 
means the farrier had used for the creature’s 
cure.” This is but a slight and much abridged 
specimen of our old Sally’s stories, chosen, too, be¬ 
cause it is of a very mild nature compared with 
many. 

But besides these, she has tales of the old war, 
of the visits of the pressgang, and of the doings at 
elections in the old time, all of which are vastly 
amusing, for her memory is wonderfully good. 
And she remembers the old patriotic songs, and 
sometimes, as she sits knitting, she hums over 
these ditties in a tremulous but still rather plea¬ 


sant voice, which makes us feel sure that when 
she was young and going about her household 
work, she warbled like any nightingale. 

But far better than all this. Our Sally has a 
wonderful knowledge of the contents of “ the Good 
Book,” as she reverently calls the Bible; and, 
when a word of comfort is needed, or sickness and 
trial visit those she loves, she has always a stock 
of consolation to administer, derived from that, the 
best of all sources. And while preparing simple 
remedies or savoury messes for the invalid—a task 
at which she is still unsurpassed—we feel that, let 
her be taken from us when she may, she will be 
both missed and wanted. Heaven bless her, and 
grant that her white hairs descend peacefully to 
the grave ! She has her faults and prejudices, like 
the best of us; but to her many excellences it 
would be hard to do full justice. I can but add, 
that she possesses the respect and affection of 
every member of the family she has served so 
faithfully; and to a modern mistress, I can hardly 
wish a better boon than such a servant as our 
old Sally. 


YANG OUTER THE VOYAGER, 

The Pacific Ocean having, as it appears, been very 
wantonly disturbed by an aggression altogether in¬ 
consistent with its name, we may aptly beguile 
half an hour with a retrospect of circumstances 
more immediately connected with the spot where 
this invasion has threatened the peace of kindred 
peoples. We will shut out politics as much as prac¬ 
ticable, though it is impossible to be blind to the 
scandal of risking so much of human happiness for 
the sake of outrage in so bad a cause— a cans?, too, 
which could not be advanced towards a just ar¬ 
rangement by the means employed. 

Here v r e are startled by a glance back at the 
earlier times when these coasts became known 
to us; when the illustrious Drake explored the 
Pacific to that very degree of north latitude upon 
which this offence has been committed, and gave 
the name of Hew Albion to shores now ceded to 
the Stars and Stripes, but with which, it seems, 
the owners of that ensign are not yet contented. 
Two centuries elapse, and Spain has occupied the 
land and seaboard; our next noble figure is the 
gallant and ill-fated Cook, who v T as murdered by 
the savages at Owhyhee, on Valentine’s day, thus 
saddening the merry quip, that it was all right the 
Sandwich Islands should be discovered by a Cook! 
But alas ! the retrospect is dimmed when we dis¬ 
cern so many of the bravest of the brave of British 
sailors flitting like ghosts athwart the gloom, and 
remember how they have perished in the service of 
their country, upholding the glory of her flag, 
maintaining the honour of her name, or spreading 
the blessings of science, civilization, and Chris¬ 
tianity over the uttermost corners of the earth. 

Of Captain Cook’s three sons, all were dead within 
fourteen years after their father’s loss ; and two of 
them found their graves in the element his daring 
career so splendidly distinguished. George Van¬ 
couver was a midshipman on board his ship the “Re¬ 
solution,” and partook in all the labours and perils 
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of her encircling the globe. His own was the next 
turn, and at the close of the year 1790 lie was 
prepared for a “voyage of discovery to the North 
Pacific Ocean, and round the world.” In January, 
1791, he sailed from the Thames in command of the 
“ Discovery,” sloop of war, manned by a hundred 
officers and men, and armed with ten four-pounders 
and ten swivels, and the “ Chatham,” armed tender 
(Lieutenant Broughton), with a crew forty-fire in all, 
and four three-pounders and six swivels. There 
were twenty-two marines in this force ; for the half 
unravelled tangle about Nootka Sound, and the un¬ 
certainty as to a pleasant understanding with the 
Spaniards, rendered some precautions necessary— 
not to speak of the dangers from treacherous In¬ 
dians and cannibals abhorred. 

Not to put a girdle round the earth in forty 
minutes, but diligently to survey and examine the 
least, if at all, known parts of the North Pacific, in 
four years, was the task undertaken by this dis¬ 
tinguished navigator. And well was it performed. 
On his return to his native land, in 1795, such had 
been his care of his men that only one had died of 
disease, and four were lost by accidents, to which 
there was an endless and often almost despe¬ 
rate exposure, during four years and eight months 
and twenty-nte days. We love the seaman’s par¬ 
ticularity : it is the sure sign of truth. And all this, 
and much more, is recorded in the three now vener¬ 
able quartos, published in 1798, edited by John 
Vancouver, in consequence of the recent death of 
his brother,, who had corrected the press to page 
288 of the third volume, and arranged the sequel, 
without being permitted by Providence to see the 
end of his exhaustive toils and exertions. An in¬ 
teresting folio of charts and views accompany the 
text; and the copy we have referred to is not 
made less attractive by having the autograph “ Jos. 
Banks,” another of the famed companions of Cook, 
inscribed on the fly-leaf. 

As we have now ascertained that no navigable 
communication exists between the North Pacific 
and North Atlantic Oceans, (whatever may soon be 
engineered by the short route of Panama,) Captain 
Vancouver was for a season chiefly engaged on his 
mission to Nootka Sound, and about Otaheite and 
the adjacent isles, making elaborate boat soundings, 
laying down charts, and, now and then, encounter¬ 
ing the hostilities of the natives. Bows and arrows, 
and spears sixteen feet long pointed with iron, were 
not to be despised in the hands of these ferocious 
hordes, even by the wielders of fire-arms ; and, if it 
came to close combat, every warrior had an iron 
dagger in a sheath, suspended from his neck, and 
looked as terrible as he could in his war clothes of 
strong hides, not unlike our modern cuirassiers, 
and i^ainted up to the pitch of the appalling! And 
then the ladies among some of the tribes, with a 
slit below and parallel to the under lip, and capable 
of being ornamented with a wooden platter, fully 
three inches in circumference, and producing any¬ 
thing but a graceful appearance, were hardly less 
imposing. We remember a party of these Indians 
exhibited in Bond Street some thirty years ago. 
The male was stout and active: the female, an 
acknowledged belle and beauty, hideous, with two 


mouths when she took the platter out, and more 
frightful when, with it in, she offered her lips for 
a salute after the English fashion. She was also 
vain of six or eight cicatrices upon her bronzed 
person, above the knees, which were testimonials of 
so many gashes made in honour of conquests she 
had achieved among the heroes of her tribe. 

Having disposed of the matters referred to, Cap¬ 
tain Vancouver addressed himself to the fiiBCOvoTy 
and accurate survey of the coast between California 
and the Russian settlements, but principally be¬ 
tween the forty-seventh and fifty-second or fifty- 
third degrees of north latitude, where lies the island 
which now bears his name, though originally con¬ 
joined to that of Quadra. About this island, be¬ 
tween it and the main land, New Albion, and on 
the main land itself, his greatest pains were be¬ 
stowed ; and from Queen Charlotte’s Sound at the 
northern extremity, to the Straits of Juan de Fuca 
at the south, he opened and determined a new 
region of geographical information, little dreaming 
of the Pactolus river, Fraser, which flowed into the 
middle of his course. At this time the aforesaid 
straits are spoken of and mapped as “the supposed;” 
for there is no reason to. believe that ever De Fuca 
passed them and found an inland sea, any more 
than Mr. Robert Gray, of the Boston ship “Wash¬ 
ington,” rumoured to have accomplished the same 
exploit, but who, being met with and consulted 
by Vancouver in April, 1792, stated that he had 
entered the supposed straits, and found a pas¬ 
sage five leagues wide, and had been told by the 
natives that the opening extended a considerable 
distance northward, which w T as all he knew of an 
inland sea. 

On the last day of the same month, our gallant ex¬ 
pedition made the latitude 48° 19', penetrated these 
unknown straits, and proceeded to the exploration of 
the interior waters, islands, and continent, down Ad¬ 
miralty Inlet sixty or eighty miles southwards, and 
up the Gulf of Georgia and Queen Charlotte’s Sound 
again into the broad Pacific, having thus circumna¬ 
vigated Vancouver Island. Our countrymen, of 
course, took formal possession of all they saw; but as 
future treaties regulated these matters, we need not 
dwell on them here. As a portion of New Albion 
has become part of the United States, and Posses¬ 
sion Sound is no longer an English possession, it 
is the simple fact that certain names have lapsed 
into desuetude. Even Whidbey’s Island, between 
the disputed Juan and the continent, is coloured 
with the American green, and washed by Van¬ 
couver’s Straits; while Puget’s Sound, and other 
nominate from officers who traced them in the 
boats below latitude 48°, are all incorporated with 
the States. 

As a diversion from these details, we may 
throw a glance at the natives, -whom the keen 
competition in trading for furs brought into con¬ 
tact with Russians, Spaniards, Americans, and 
British visitors. One of the most inexplicable 
things that struck the voyagers, was the erection 
of poles, some of them a hundred feet high, and 
surmounted by horns, but the use of which could 
not be made out. Several of the tribes were very 
different from the Indians of Nootka Sound. All 
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along the mainland the coast was desolate, and 
the name of Desolation Sound was appropriately 
given to a scene of extraordinary ruggedness and 
wintry rigour. Here a boating party ransacked 
one of the deserted villages, lately inhabited by 
some three hundred persons, from whose rags and 
filth they did not escape unscathed. On the con¬ 
trary, they were so furiously infested by legions of 
fleas that they were glad to rush into the sea to 
escape from their tormentors; and this was hardly 
a sufficient refuge from the hungry vermin. It is 
curious enough, in the way of coincidence, that a 
very similar visitation occurred, only a few months 
ago, to our Sappers and Miners employed on the 
commission to mark the boundary line, (the forty- 
ninth parallel of latitude,) in conjunction with the 
American government. In this case, however, the 
assailants were not fleas, but musquitoes ; and our 
informant describes them as myriads upon myriads, 
darkening the wood through which our men had to 
pass, and literally covering them with stings on 
every part of their persons, and which penetrated 
through every impediment. So fierce and insuffer¬ 
able was the onslaught, that they were compelled to 
fly from the enemy, and, like the Vaucouverists of 
old, seek safety by plunging up to their chins in 
the water. Even with this resource, their defence 
was incomplete, and they were obliged to boil their 
clothes before they could get rid of the annoying and 
dangerous insects. Unless improved culture miti¬ 
gates this scourge, there will he an obstacle to 
overcome, during a few months of the best season, 
which was not contemplated when the expedition 
was sent out. But to return to our voyagers of 
last century. 

While the island was populous and friendly to 
traffic, the opposite shore (as we have noticed) dis¬ 
played throughout the utmost signs of ravage and 
misery. Skulls and skeletons were lying about in 
every direction. Some corpses were half burnt, 
some were thrust into holes, and some were sus¬ 
pended in canoes or baskets upon trees. War or 
desertion had depopulated the coast; and it was 
only at considerable distances that tribes were found 
to vary the monotony of wretchedness. At one 
place our sailors were enjoying a pic-nic entertain¬ 
ment, of which, fortunately for that feast, venison 
pasty formed a substantial dish. The Indians, as 
usual, watched the feed, and got a share occasion¬ 
ally, to encourage their good dispositions. But 
the venison was no treat for them: they could 
scarcely be induced to taste it; and when they did 
put a morsel between their lips, they instantly spat 
it out again, with every symptom of unutterable 
disgust and loathing. They fancied it was human 
flesh ; and they were not cannibals, like the white 
men ! Luckily, the head and haunch of a deer was 
at hand in the boat, and when they were shown, 
and the party convinced of the lawful nature of the 
meat, they set to work with a will, and relished the 
steaks like so many aldermen. 

But other intercourse was neither so innocuous 
nor ended so well. The “Daedalus” arrived with 
stores, and with the news that Mr. Gooch the astro¬ 
nomer had been barbarously murdered at Woahoo, 
which deed Captain Vancouver had to avenge by 


convicting three of the assassins and delivering 
them over to their own chief for execution. The 
latter conveyed them from the ship, cruelly strapped 
down in canoes, and deliberately blew out their 
brains in succession with a pistol, the fellows seem¬ 
ing to care very little about the process. 

It was on the 12th of August, (Grouse day,) 1793, 
that our countrymen were exposed to the most 
desperate attack from these cunning and blood¬ 
thirsty savages. A launch and a yawl were near 
the shore, though apart from each other, with four 
canoes full of natives, singing and apparently peace¬ 
ably inclined ; when another small canoe came up, 
and its two mariners approached without hesita¬ 
tion, in good humour, accepting presents, and all 
seeming inoffensive and friendly. But this was a 
ruse to put the crews off their guard, which was 
only unsuccessful in consequence of its being ob¬ 
served that the savages were armed, and therefore 
not to be trusted. They soon surrounded Lieu¬ 
tenant Puget in the yawl, and became exceedingly 
clamorous, at the same time hallooing on other 
large canoes from the beech to join them. This 
was succeeded by thieving, and the violent seizure 
of whatever they could lay their hands upon. The 
yawl was ordered to push from the shore, but the 
assailants hung on the quarters, caught hold of the 
oars, and screamed out, “ Winnee Watter,” (what¬ 
ever that might mean). 

At length, a large canoe arrived, under the com¬ 
mand of a furious old woman with a huge lip 
ornament, who laid her vessel across the bow of 
the English boat, and, pulling up the lead line, like 
a regular old Salt, lashed the two together. This 
was the signal for action. A young chief in an¬ 
other canoe put on a mask resembling a wolf’s face 
compounded with a human countenance, and pre¬ 
pared for battle ; a third stole a musket ; and the 
situation was imminently critical. A parley was 
attempted, but fifty daggers were drawn, and spears 
brandished to reject the overture. Yet a brief lull 
ensued, and the launch was working up to the 
rescue, the aged fury vociferously continuing to 
urge on the assailants. An old man also con- 
spicuousty exerted himself, and, with his comrades, 
began to plunder the boat. There was no farther 
time for temporizing ; the launch had got within 
pistol shot, and the word was given to “ Eire !” In¬ 
stantaneous was the dispersion, as of wild ducks on 
a lake. Those in the small canoes leaped overboard 
and swam for their lives. Those in the larger 
craft, by a clever manoeuvre, rushed all to one side, 
and so tilted up the other as a shield to protect 
them, and thus paddled off, crabwise, as fast as 
they could to the shore. Two of our men were 
badly wounded, and some fire-arms and cartridge 
boxes abstracted ; and when the savages reached 
the shore, they climbed the rocks and threw large 
stones, thirty or forty yards, against the boats, 
but without effect. 

These and all other adventures, privations, and 
dangers passed, one hundred and thirty-nine of our 
brave fellows (one missing) arrived safe at home 
in 1795, and the history of their toils was published 
in 1798, 'within a few months after the death of 
their intrepid commander. The narrative has 
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lately revived in interest, since it relates to the 
earliest discovery of those territories, touching 
which the new American world has set up such 
arrogant pretensions ; and at last, by a sort of fili¬ 
bustering invasion, causelessly brought on an irri¬ 
tating issue to a question which justice and good 
sense would have left to be calmly settled by the 
simplest appeal to facts and honesty; and which 
had, indeed, been placed on that footing five years 
ago, by a reference to commissioners, who have not 
as yet completed their investigation, and made 
their report or award. The aggression of General 
ITarney is therefore as uncalled-for as it is out¬ 
rageous, and the United States government have 
found it necessary to repudiate it. In the year 
1846, the exploring American General, Fremont, 
constructed a map, in which the Island of San Juan 
(only about six miles from Vancouver’s Island, with 
a deep channel between, and nearly thirty from 
the American continent) was allowed to be British. 
It has since been held by the Hudson’s Bay Com¬ 
pany from the Crown ; but the gold discoveries on 
the Fraser River seem to have awakened an ambi- 
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tious and covetous desire for annexation, which it 
may be difficult to appease without war. Vancou¬ 
ver Island is not mentioned in McCulloch’s great 
geographical dictionary (ed. 1842); and here is the 
little satellite among the archipelago on its south¬ 
east corner, about which Vancouver boated and 
paddled sixty-seven years ago, raised into an im¬ 
portance that may set the world in flames. And 
why ? It is the present key to the navigation up 
De Fuca Strait to the mouth of the Fraser river, 
and the future key to farther encroachments ■which 
threaten all British Columbia. Yet, in fair dealing 
and honour, nothing could be more readily and satis¬ 
factorily adjusted, by the commonest application of 
science, than the line which it is agreed shall settle 
the joint occupancy, and divide the claims of the 
two countries. The line, on leaving the continental 
land, “ shall be continued westward, along the 49th 
parallel of north latitude, to the middle of the channel 
which separates the continent from Vancouver’s 
Island, and thence southerly, throuejh the middle of 
the said channel and of Fuca’s Strait to the Pacific 
Ocean.” So runs the clause of the Ashburton treaty. 
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While writing this paper, the gratifying in¬ 
telligence reaches Europe that General Scott has 
arrived on the scene of dispute, as diplomatic 
negociator on the part of the United States. He 
has been instructed to disavow the seizure of the 
Island of San Juan, as a formal appropriation, and 
to declare that it shall remain neutral territory 
until the claims of the two nations have been dis¬ 
cussed and decided. The presence of a man like 
General Scott will tend to soothe the irritation, 
and to give new hope of the matter being settled 
in a spirit of friendly adjustment and mutual 
respect. 


























A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


“ behold in these what leisure nouns demand,—amusement and true knowledge hand in hand.*'— Coirpcr . 



THE WEDDING BREAKFAST AT CASTLE LOFTL'S. 


THE FERROL FAMILY; 

OR, “KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 

BY THE AUTHOR 03? “ GOLDEN HILLS.” 

CHAPTER V.—SUBTERFUGE AND SHAM. 

The olcl banker being tacitly laid by, on tbe shelf 
as it were; extinguished from active life, completely 
as any corpse in a grave-yard; and after bis sixty 
years of toiling and scheming for wealth, having his 

Ho. 421.— Jan. 19 , 1800 . 


possessions limited to a lonely pair of rooms, where 
he existed in custody of a servant, and longed all 
day for the childish excitement of his meals— Eus- 
ton was master. A joyous sensation, commonly, 
when the young man feels himself emancipated into 
full power of self-action and dominion of others ; 
but Euston Ferrol had little of such complacency. 
His youth had departed at one stride, during that 
memorable morning in the park. Care had fixed 
D Price One Penny. 
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THE FERROL FAMILY. 


her vulture talons in his heart, never to relax them 
more. Everybody said that this saddened air and 
pre-occupied manner were graceful under the cir¬ 
cumstances ; bespeaking a proper sense of inexpe¬ 
rience, and of the responsibility suddenly devolved 
upon him. 

His betrothed saw little of it. ^In her presence 
he was devoted to her every wish .and even caprice; 
he brought her rich gifts, he wearied her with 
assiduous attentions. For, as she regarded him 
neither with affection nor esteem, she was capable 
of being fatigued by her lover—a not very favour¬ 
able earnest of the felicity of their married life. 

How was Mrs. Ferrol daily busy in an occupa¬ 
tion of all others the most agreeable to her—the pre¬ 
paration of a trousseau. Madame Jupon had carte 
blanche for the supply of the most fashionable 
novelties ; Sir Hugh having as usual declared that, 
were Castle Loftus the forfeit, his niece should 
make an appearance suitable to her position. To 
do the bridegroom justice, he cared not though she 
came to his house with but one gown; he was un¬ 
aware of the ruinous expenditure involved in her 
equipment. Agues once or twice ventured a re¬ 
mark on the enormous bills that would be sure 
to ensue, but was met by her mother’s answer, 
that when a girl without fortune made a match so 
brilliant as this, the least that might be done by 
her relatives was to give her a handsome outfit.” 

“But, mama, how do you imagine the expenses 
are to be met P” 

“ I have lived longer than you, Agnes ; and I 
hope I know the ways of tho world by this time A 
was the retort; “ and things have come to a pretty 
pass, if I am to be reproached by my own child 
with extravagance!.” 

“ Dear mama-” 

“ I always thought, Agnes, that your greatest 
fault was a certain want of spirit, w T hich might 
actually lead to meanness, if not guarded: against. 
I cannot imagine where you learned such narrow 
ideas. Certainly not from your poor father; who 
was always extremely jealous of his dignity and 
position in life, and grudged no sacrifice to keep it 
up. How can you contemplate your sister’s-enter¬ 
ing the family of a rich husband as a mere beggar? 
I am sure I would rather be embarrassed for years 
than submit to such humiliation.” 

Her daughter did not say what she thought— 
that the real humiliation was to put one’s self in the 
power of others by incurring debt, and the real 
meanness, to keep up a perpetual falsehood of mere 
appearance. 

“I think I shall recommend you to Richard 
Wardour, as a substitute for my worthless self,” 
said Mildred ; “ I am sure he has those antiquated 
notious of living within one’s means, and doing 
without things sooner than try one’s credit; you 
would suit perfeetty,” she added, gazing at the con¬ 
scious colour suffusing Agnes’s cheek and brow; 
“ and then you could lead the lowly country life for 
which you are always pining. Curious it is—I 
never have blushed for Euston Ferrol as you blush 
now ! I wonder why ?” 

“ Monsense, Mildred! I don’t like such conver¬ 
sation. How pretty that pink wreath will look !” 


Mildred, in a sort of brown study, was trying on 
some coiffures newly arrived from the milliner’s ; 
she spoke nob till she answered her own question. 

“ I am afraid it is because I don’t care about 
him ! People say there is a drop of vinegar in every 
cup ; certainly the bitterness of mine will be the 
impossibility of caring about the person with whom 
I am to spend my life.” 

“If yon are in earnest, Mildred, you surely 
should not do him tho injustice of marrying him,” 
said Agnes, as she had said on another occasion 
when the bride-elect talked thus. 

“ Oh, it is a fair bargain enough,” Mildred re¬ 
plied, with a laugh which was not pleasant to hear. 
“ He admires me for my beauty, and I admire him 
for his wealth ; so we shall agree very well, I have 
no doubt, and be as happy as we deserve and 
sbe turned her handsome face, arrayed in another 
head-dress, towards the mirror. “ As to money 
matters, which trouble your innocent heart so 
much, I have sufficient confidence in mama to feel 
sure that she will do herself no material injury. 
Debt ought hardly to be a bugbear of ours, after 
the life we have led.” 

“But I cannot bear,” faltered Agnes, the tears 
in her eyes, as she arranged the flowers upon her 
sister’s glossy hair, “ the disrespect, the disgrace; 
I assure you even the servants murmur greatly, and 
I know that the grocer sent an insolent message to 
mama, I expect daily to hear that Fetlock re¬ 
fuses to supply horses for the carriage any longer. 
What can we expect ? The poor people must live, 
and we are actually taking the bread out of their 
mouths.” 

“How metaphorically you speak!” said Mildred, 
drawing a flower straight which had swerved from 
its place. “Of course we could nob do anything 
so savage. Sir Hugh will set all to rights.” 

“T don’t think Sir Hugh has much money, 
though he is so good-natured as to give us every¬ 
thing we want. Mow, just as an instance of the 
injustice we are committing, the washerwoman 
met me- one evening on the staircase, and implored 
me to get her some money from mama. She 
had been washing for us the entire season, and 
never was paid a farthing after the first few 
weeks; and she has a 1 arge family of children de¬ 
pendent on her. I pitied the poor creature deeply, 
and she nearly cried as she told me how badly off 
they were, owing to the negligence and inconsider¬ 
ateness of her rich employers. It seems to me 
very nearly akin to dishonesty !” exclaimed Agnes, 
warmly. “ I wish, with all my heart, we were safe 
at Castle Loftus; for here I feel as if I lived on a 
volcano.” 

“ Unpleasant, rather,” observed Mildred, ab¬ 
sently. “ Do you know, I think I shall wear my 
rose and silver at Lady Elizabeth’s to-morrow 
night; I am tired of blue. I can get Madame 
Jupon to renew the trimming—an economical 
measure which ought to please you, little nig¬ 
gard;” and sbe tapped Agnes’s cheek playfully. 

The alteration was made, at an expense for lace, 
etc. of some guineas’ addition to Mrs. Ferrol ’0 
accouut. The knowledge of the wealthy alliance 
about to be formed in tlie family kept Madame 
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Jupon compliant, as also other creditors; for a 
time Mrs. Eerrol had no difficulty in procuring 
whatever she chose to order. And really her 
maimers were so very good, her smile so very fas¬ 
cinating, that it stood her in money’s stead many 
a time, and softened many a creditor into longer 
patience. These agreeabilities could not, however, 
always fulfil the place of hard cash. 

One afternoon Mr. Euston Eerrol, being ushered 
into the drawing-room at Bruton Street, as usual, 
was surprised to behold a figure thrown against 
the arm of a distant sofa, evidently in deep trouble. 
A gloom of drawn blinds rendered it impossible 
that he should recognise the individual until he had 
approached her; and then, starting up, ashamed of 
being caught in such emotion, Mrs. Eerrol would 
have left the room with an apology. He besought 
her to explain. She wept the more, but suffered 
herself to be detained. Indeed, the tears were 
genuine, the disti’ess unfeigned. His heart stood 
still. Was it anything concerning Mildred? 

Ho; and yet it must concern her indirectly, of 
course. Mrs. Eerrol’s tears flowed faster, and 
expression failed her. The lover protested that 
anything in the slightest degree affecting Mil¬ 
dred was of the utmost consequence to him. Would 
Mrs. Fcrrol not confide in him ? 

Being what she wanted to do above all other 
things, a little persuasion sufficed. Sitting upright, 
and composing her face, she looked straight at him 
with her luminous eyes, and began:— 

“ You were aware, Euston — and to your generous 
heart the fact, which would have been everything 
to a sordid nature, made no difference— that Mil¬ 
dred would be a portionless bride. You shrank 
not from my child because her loveliness wanted 
the gold and diamond setting which the covetous¬ 
ness of our present age deems essential to the 
adornment of beauty. Your character was too 
noble, too disinterested to be influenced by circum¬ 
stances like these.” Mrs. Eerrol raised her pretty 
hand oratorically. 

He began to feel himself quite a generous fel¬ 
low, instead of what he actually was—one of the 
narrowest souls in Europe. 

“ But perhaps, my dear Euston—you must 
allow me to call you thus, for I will not disguise 
the fact that it expresses my real sentiments of 
affection;” yet would a physiognomist have been 
puzzled to read aught but keen calculation in 
those luminous eyes bent upon his downcast face ; 
“ you may not be prepared to learn that Mildred’s 
mother is embarrassed — actually distressed—by the 
mere effort to bestow upon her precious and beau¬ 
tiful child a trousseau such as should accompany a 
daughter of the Ferrols to her husband’s home; 
and such a husband!” the lady exclaimed paren¬ 
thetically. “ You asked me the cause of my tears, 
and frankly I have revealed it; for are you not 
soon to become my son? Forgive me” — (sob) — 
“ that I should thus ” — (sob, sob)— “ darken your 
bright horizon” — (three sobs) — “with the shadow 
of my cares.” Here the voice became inaudible, 
and she rose. 

“My dear madam,” Euston said, that feminine 
artillery of sobs having quite taken his pocket by 
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storm, “ I shall only be too happy to be permitted 
to supply your temporary requirements. I will 
write a cheque this moment if you give me a 
pen.” 

“ Yoic, Euston!”• with a start of astonishment; 

“ receive pecuniary assistance from you ! Impos¬ 
sible ! What would my beloved Mildred say, did 
she know that I had confided in you the secret ofj 
our straitened circumstances ? The pride of the 
Ferrols survives in her, and her sensitive spirit 
would receive such a wound, that I cannot calcu¬ 
late the consequences.” 

“But she need never hear of the transaction,” 
he returned, rather coldly; for Hature had endowed 
him with penetration, and the clever mother was 
somewhat over-acting her part. “ As you please; 
I shall be glad to do anything, or furnish any 
sum that can conduce to Mildred’s comfort or hap¬ 
piness.” Which was very true. 

“ The only condition,” said Mrs. Ferrol, after a 
pause, during which she had narrowly scanned his 
half-averted face—“ the only condition on which I 
could possibly accept your most generous and 
princely offer, would be, that you regard the money 
as a loan, to be sacredly repaid.” 

“ If it lessen your feeling of obligation, let it be 
so,” was the reply. He walked to the writing-table. 
“ Will two hundred pounds be sufficient ? or shall 
I make it three ? ” 

“ Oh, Euston, you are nobly generous,” exclaimed 
the lady, enthusiastically; “ may the blessing of the 
widow be upon you.” He took the tacit hint, and 
filled the cheque for the larger sum. She received 
it with tears of admiration; thanking him again 
and again for this opportune loan—“ a loan it must 
be, remember; I would tear across the cheque this 
moment, if I thought you contemplated anything 
else.” 

“There is no necessity for such an extreme 
measure, madam,” he said, with an almost imper¬ 
ceptible sneer. 

“ To very few,” she observed, drawing her shawl 
about her gracefully—“ to very few indeed could I 
bear to be indebted for a favour like this; but there 
is something about yon, Euston, if you will allow 
me to say it, which invites to confidence.” 

“ A great stroke of business that,” quoth Euston 
to himself, when she had left the room; and ’with 
a cynical smile he rubbed his hard fingers over his 
harder chin. He rather admired his mother-in-law’s 
cleverness; but then, it would not do to have her 
living too near them after marriage. Perhaps she 
might lie induced to reside in Ireland. 

His respect for her abilities -would have been 
increased, could he have known the wonders she 
accomplished with that three hundred pounds. Too 
prudent to liquidate any one bill fully, she paid 
instalments of the most pressing, so gracefully that 
her creditors might probably have been less grati¬ 
fied by receipt of their whole accounts from a per¬ 
son of blunt honesty and bad manners : as for 
the smaller fry—the washerwoman, milkman, and 
others sufficiently humble and poor to be safely 
passed over—Mrs. Ferrol was much too wise to let 
such helpless and harmless creditors get any share 
of the three hundred. 
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chapter yi. —Mildred’s marriage. 

Llre was the dismay of the dwellers in Castle 
Loftus, when it became known that the “ Masther” 
intended to hold a wedding in the mansion of his 
forefathers, which was a very aged building, tracing 
origin back to some of the aboriginal kings of Con¬ 
naught, and dowered with every mark of genuine 
decrepitude, both of mason-work and of means. 
The pleasure-grounds were a wilderness of briars 
and sword- grass; cabbages and potatoes filled the 
whilom flower-beds. The park had been shorn of 
its best timber, and moss greened every path. The 
interior of the house was in perfect keeping with 
this exterior desolation. 

“ Sure there isn’t a bed-room, hardly, but the 
rain dhrips into,” was the comment of the old house¬ 
keeper ; “ an’ along the upper corridor, of a wet 
night, we do have to set a rigimint of pails an’ bowls 
to catch the wather down through them rotten laths 
in the roof. An’ what sort of a place is that to 
bring quality into, that wud as soon damp their 
foot as they’d put it in the fire ? Oh then, musha, 
wasn’t big London big enough for the young lady 
to be married in, an’ she must come all the way to 
Castle Loftus !” 

“ Whisht, woman,” chided her son the caretaker, 
who also performed the office of butler —house- 
steward he called it — -when Sir Hugh was at home; 
“ it’s delighted we ought to be to see the ould place 
looking any way lively again, afther its bein’ deso¬ 
late as a church-yard these years. I’ll go meself 
for morther an’ slates in the mornin’, an’ if I don’t 
mend the roof beautiful, call me a Throjan.” 

“ Mend the roof, is it ? Arrah, what does the 
boy mane ?” said the old woman, taking her pipe 
from her lips. How this “ boy” had grizzled hair, 
and was aged at least fifty. “ Ye’ll break yer neck, 
an’ what matther if it did any good ? but it won’t.” 

“ I’ll try, anyhow; an’ moreover, I’ll set Micky 
to scrapin’ them walks, which are as green as a leek 
for the want of somebody to tread on ’em; an’ 
you’d betther yerself overlook the rooms, an’ settle 
things as dacent as you can before himself comes. 
On my way to Ballinaslane in the morning I’ll tell 
Biddy Keenahan to step across an’ help you; she 
has a fine stout pair of arms for sweepin’ or scrub- 
bin’ flures. An’ I’ll buy some paint —I think a 
good clear yellow would be purty for the hall- door.” 
Andy fell into a rumination on this point, and 
others akin; till he suddenly exclaimed in a hope¬ 
less tone — “ Oh, mother, I don’t know how we’ll 
ever do it, at all, at all!” 

“ What ?” 

“ How we’ll ever be able to have the house nice 
an’ handsome before sthrangers. I tell you ’twould 
go to my heart to have people say that Castle Lof¬ 
tus was not what it used to be in the ould times ; 
when its great hall was eY~ery night filled with 
guests, an’ the kitchen fire was kept burning day 
an’ dark alike. Sure it’s many a year since there 
was heat hi that cowld hearth; an’ where’s the 
troops of servants ?” 

His mother responded with a groan, as sho 
smoked busily. 

“ Only you an’ me, living in this big castle like I 


two withered peas in a great pod,” he continued ; 
“an’ the grand dhrawing-room—whatever possessed 
me to let the cow into it? I don’t know what 
came over me, barrin’ that the cratliur hadn’t 
hardly any roof over her in the barn, an’ the pig* 
an’ she didn’t agree in the kitchen.” 

“ Sure, when the grand dhrawin’-room never was 
finished, you couldn’t do any harm,” said his 
mother; “Masther Hugh used to keep hounds in 
it himself. I sujipose we’d better have the hay 
cleared out of the library, at all events; what a 
pity the ould Sir Hugh didn’t finish off any of 
them buildin’s, that cost no end of money! See 
what a fine house there wud be for this weddin’ I 
instead of having our hearts sore an’ blisthered wid 
the disrespectable look of the place : an’ I wouldn’t 
care if it wasn’t before them Englishers, too.” 

Andy enlivened the turf fire with one or two 
vigorous pokes of his great shoe, and fell to cogi¬ 
tating, honest fellow, on what could be done to keep 
up appearances. He stared at the scarlet coals, 
while before his inventive vision passed all the 
wants of Castle Loitus—the dilapidated suites of: 
rooms, many of them not weather-proof; the mouldy 
furniture, moth-eaten hangings, faded carpets. 
Andy had seen London in his youth; he remem¬ 
bered the interior of West End mansions, and the 
contrast well-nigh overwhelmed him. How could he 
ever sustain the dignity of house-steward suitably, 
in an old blue livery coat with tarnished buttons, 
and patched on the elbows — relic of a suit dating 
eleven years back ? And he reckoned on bis 
fingers the servants of long ago; reverted wistfully 
to the wine bins he remembered in the cellars, the 
plate he had helped to polish; where were those 
vases and epergnes, those trays and salvers, winch 
had erst shed illumination on the tall beaufets in 
the dining-room ? Andy tossed all night on his 
lied, tormented by such memories, and at first 
light w r as afoot through the corridors, opening the 
windows, and realizing the disastrous state of- 
things. 

“ Oh, troth the paper’s all hangiii’ off wid the 
damp,” he exclaimed, in a kind of despair. “ I 
must get some paste; an’ for all, I’m in dhread the 
wall will never be the right colour again. An’ 
there’s a crack in the plaster of the ceilin’, just 
behind that iligant bunch of grapes ; that’s beyond 
my docthorin’, anyhow;” and he scratched his 
grey head ruefully. “ Maybe a dash of whitewash 
might hide the split awhile ; but what wud become 
of us if it took into its head to come down of a 
suddent while the company was at dinner, an’ mo 
standin’ behind Sir Hugh’s chair, as grand as any¬ 
thing with my white gloves on ! oh then, musha, 
what’ll be done at all to have things dacent P” 

But, conscious that mere bewniling could not 
mend matters, Andy set about kindling huge turf 
fires in the principal rooms that possessed chimneys 
able to draw. By and by, when lie had scrambled 
on the roof, and was mixing mortar for his repairs, 
the smoke from these caused him much annoy¬ 
ance, v r liich he bore philosophically, till a great 
clamouring of birds overhead aroused his ears. 

“ The jackdaws ! I w’ondher what ails them ? 
Och, sure it can’t be that their nests is a-fire 1” 
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He sprang from shelter of the parapet where he 
was working, to behold a thick smoke streaked 
with red blaze issuing from a low chimney clothed 
with ivy. Andy’s sight and strength deserted him 
for one bewildered moment; then he rushed along 
the leads, precipitated himself through the trap¬ 
door, and in a few seconds had his arms full of wet 
straw, stuffing it into the grate and up the flue. 

“ I’ll smother it—I will; what a fool I was, never 
to remember them bastes at all. Biddy Keenahan, 
my girl, run out for another wisp of hay, an’ steep 
it well before you offer to bring it in. The crathurs 
of birds—all their little summer-houses is burned 
up. Patsey, like a good boy, run up on the roof 
with a pail of water, an’ fling it down to me through 
the chimbley.” 

Torrents of blackened water were soon streaming 
over the boards : not all Biddy Keenahan’s strength 
of arm and scrubbing abilities could subsequently 
erase the stain. “ We’ll cover it up wid a carpet,” 
quoth Andy. “ Sure, what matther is anythin’ so 
long as people don’t see it!” 

But he was not left to struggle alone in his 
effort to uphold the family respectability on the 
forthcoming occasion. His unwearied endeavours 
had rectified a few of the worst features of decay 
and disorder before Mrs. Ferrol and her daughters 
arrived; and that energetic woman had not been 
in the house an hour before she commenced a 
thorough investigation of all its needs. She se¬ 
lected a set of rooms to be put in order, sent for 
tradesmen, and superintended them personally; 
was everywhere at once, keeping everybody indus¬ 
trious, working herself hardest of all. Her own 
hands upholstered the furniture. The old family 
coach was brought from the stables and refitted, 
and the Loftus arms emblazoned anew on the door- 
panel. A less inventive genius would have been 
puzzled for horses; but she borrowed two from 
the plough, and two from the tenants; caused them 
to be stall-fed and groomed into a semblance of 
sleekness, and boldly drove with them to shop in 
the neighbouring town, where the petty traders, 
overawed by the equipage, gave her everything on 
credit. Three or four grey-haired servants had 
been hired in Dublin, who did duty as old retainers. 

The lady’s sorest trouble for the time, was the 
smart English waiting-maid who had come over as 
Mildred’s attendant, and whom it was difficult to 
keep ignorant of the household expedients. Bland 
was quick enough to surmise that the elegant little 
dinners with which she was provided were not the 
habitual servants’ fare; nay, she had discovered 
Mr. Andrew, the house-steward, eating potatoes pri¬ 
vate^, in a manner leading to the conclusion that 
■such was his evening meal. She had her sus¬ 
picions of that most fatal fact to menial na¬ 
tures, the poverty of the menage , and she despised 
all connected with it heartily; and when Mrs. Ferrol 
sent her a glass of claret at luncheon, felt it to be 
a blind and a deception, and her thin lips sneered 
as she drained it. The bridegroom’s valet made 
much the same estimate of his entertainers. 

“ ’Tis the rummest house I ever was in, this,” 
he observed, as he sipped his sherry after dinner 
the second day of his arrival. “ The idea of setting 


me and you to dinner together, Miss Bland—not 
but I’m very ’appy, of course,” bowing his head 
gallantly — “ specially as we are to be hinmates of 
one roof soon ; but it is a picter of the state of the 
hupper servants’ arrangements. Why not all dine 
together ? I ask naturally. Why, but because they 
haven’t things reglar and suitable to such as us. 
I don’t think they have silver forks in the hall— 
no, nor beer either. And they give us sherry!” 
Mr. Tisdell emptied his glass. “ Hot so bad as I 
feared. I wish I had a walnut or two ; but ’spose 
they don’t grow in Hireland. Let me prevail upon 
you, Miss Bland” — holding the decanter towards 
her. “ The stuff is really tolerably good, consider¬ 
ing.” And soon, upon similarity of circumstance, 
they established a mutual confidence, and moved 
about behind the scenes at Castle Loftus like a 
pair of alien spies, seeing through all poor Mrs. 
Ferrol’s little efforts at pretension, and openly 
sneering at the same, to the intolerable wrath or 
Andrew the butler, never deceived for an instant 
into the belief that the carriage-horses were 
thoroughbreds, or that the cellars were laden with 
wine. 

Likewise at the wedding-breakfast, do you ima¬ 
gine that Mr. Tisdell was not in the secret of the 
sumptuous service of plate which glittered on the 
table, or that he thought those centre-pieces and 
candelabrc were family heir-looms P Could he not 
have revealed the very name of the establishment 
in the metropolis wffience they were borrowed P 
Perhaps so ; and he certainty had his doubts about 
the true ownership of the diamonds in which Mrs. 
Ferrol was arrayed. Beneath his obsequious de¬ 
meanour he noted also that other sham—her tears. 
Not a few natural drops, but a steady distilment, 
heaviest when the health of the bride was pro¬ 
posed. Mildred sate upright, cold and calm, and 
beautiful. 


MAN AMONG- THE MAMMOTHS. 

BY THE AUTHOU OF “ CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.” 

In his opening address, as president of the geolo¬ 
gical section at the late meeting of the British 
Association at Aberdeen, Sir Charles Lyell (in pre¬ 
sence of the Prince Consort, who came into the 
room at the moment) started a new but somewhat 
obscure geological theory, wdiicli is now known as 
“ Man among the Mammoths ;” and we have lately 
seen many paragraphs in the daily papers, by 
gentlemen who, in publishing what has fallen under 
their personal observation, have endeavoured to 
throw additional light upon a problem whose proof 
must entirety depend upon well-observed facts. 

There is hardly a bed of gravel, or other super¬ 
ficial deposit which is known by the geological 
term as “ drift ” or “ diluvium,” in which bones of 
rhinoceros, elephant, horse, ox, etc., do not occur. 
Even under our very feet, as here in London, lay 
in their silent graves hundreds of hippopotami and 
elephants. You ask for proof. If you found a 
sheep’s skull, or a mutton chop bone, buried in the 
ground where you were digging potatoes in your 
“farm of four acres,” -would you not at once 
acknowledge that, at some period or other, a sheep 
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(provided you know a sheep’s skull when you see 
it) had lived somewhere in ike neighbourhood of 
your farm ? Now, the labourers digging at Char¬ 
ing Cross, and along Pall Mall, shovel up the bones 
of hippopotami; and an anatomist knows the bone 
of an hippopotamus as well as you do a beef mar¬ 
row-bone. In digging tho foundations of the 
houses at Kensington, teeth and bones of elephants 
cause the astonished labourer to cease from his 
work, and the prophecy of old Yirgil, at the end of 
the first Georgic, is fulfilled. For our English 
workmen arc amazed at 

“ Antique titles (markings) on the stones, 

And mighty relics of gigantic bonos.” 

Agsiin , besides these, another species of elephant, 
commonly called the mammoth, formerly lived in 
England: they were common in Siberia; and who 
has not read and heard of the celebrated hair and 
wool-covered mammoth, found frozen up in an icy 
cliff, near the White Sea? This skeleton is now in 
the museum of St. Petersburg. 

The question now arises, as to whether these 
gigantic European brutes had it all their own way ; 
whether they grazed at their ease, without fear and 
trembling; whether they had the luck, or not, to 
be created before their comparatively pigmy-like 
foe, man; or whether our far remote ancestors did 
not chase, spear, and otherwise persecute them, as 
the Englishman now does the animals “feres naturae” 
still remaining on his paternal acres. The only 
way in which the co-existence of man with these 
creatures could be proved, would be the finding of 
some implements made by human hands, in such 
a position as would enable the geologist to assert 
that the same cause placed both the animal remains 
and the human implements side by side at or about 
the same period of time. What would be more 
.likely to be found with a wild beast, than weapons 
used by man for bis destruction P The use of 
metal implements was of course unknown to the 
savages of those days (if they existed at all); and 
these savages, as tho savages of the present day, 
would naturally have recourse to stone wherewith 
to form their hatchets, spear-heads, etc. The stone 
most suited to the purpose is flint; and although we 
may smile at the savage, it is not such a very long 
time ago that we ourselves used flints in warfare— 
not, certainly, as spear-heads, but as instruments 
wherewith to cause our modern spears—that is, 
guns—to have destructive properties. I would be 
bound to say, that if the ploughed ground at the 
field of the battle of Waterloo were searched, “ gun- 
flints ” innumerable would he found, thereby 
giving incontestable proof of a great battle having 
once taken place at this spot; the more so, if human 
hones were found in conjunction with these flints. 

Now, Sir 0. Lyell informs us that that able 
observer, Mr. Prestwich, has discovered in the 
gravel beds of St. Acheul, which is a low chalk 
Mill near the town of Amiens in France, not gun- 
,flints and human bones, but spear-flints, (that is, 
flints so fashioned as to form spear-heads,) with the 
bones of the elephant, and a species of ox and bear; 
the bed in which they were placed, being from six 
to twelve feet thick, was itself covered, first, with 
a. stratum of marl and sand, and chalk debris, of 


from two to eight feet thick; and again, above this, 
was a stratum of brown brick earth, with an 
irregular bed of “ flint gravel,” from ten to fifteen 
feet thick ; the first flint implement Mr. Prestwich 
himself saw in situ was seventeen feet from the 
surface of the earth, and in undisturbed ground : a 
photograph was taken of it before it was disturbed : 
others were subsequently found twenty feet below 
tho surface. M. Boucher de Perthes, President of 
the Societe d’Emulation at Abbeville, has a col¬ 
lection of these flint arrow-heads; and of these 
Mi\ Prestwich says, “ They are of two forms, 
generally from four to ten inches long; they are 
very rudely made, without any ground surface, and 
were the work of a people probably unacquainted 
with the use of metals.” They are much rarer at 
Abbeville than at Amiens, hut are found at the 
former place, together with teeth of Elephas pri- 
mogeneus, (tho ancient type of elephant.) Tho 
section of tho greatest interest is at a suburb north¬ 
west of Abbeville, where these stone implements 
are found in company with bones of elephant, rhi¬ 
noceros, deer, bear, hyena, and ox. They are stained 
by the same colour as the earth in which they were 
embedded; some show traces of wear, their edges 
having been blunted; the beds in which they wero 
found belong to the post plciocene period, and cor¬ 
respond to similar beds in England, such as those 
on the Sussex coast, Eisherton near ^Salisbury, 
Wandsworth Common, and many places near 
London. 

The conclusions Mr. Prestwich comes to from 
his survey are—first, that the flint implements are 
the work of man; secondly, that they were found 
in undisturbed ground; third, that they are asso¬ 
ciated with. remains of extinct mammalia ; fourthly, 
that the period was a late geological one, and an¬ 
terior to the surface assuming its present outline, 
so far as some of its minor features are concerned. 
He sees no reason against the conclusion that this 
period of man and the extinct mammals, supposing 
their contemporaneity to be proved, was brought 
to a sudden end by a temporary inundation of the 
land. On this point Sir Charles Lyell says : “ I 
infer that a tribe of savages, to whom the use of 
iron was unknown, made a long sojourn in this 
region; and I am reminded of an Indian mound 
which I saw at St. Simond’s Island in Georgia, a 
mound ten acres in area, and having an average 
height of five feet, composed chiefly of cast-away 
oyster shells, throughout which arrow heads, stone 
axes, and Indian pottery are dispersed. If the 
neighbouring river, tbe Alatamaha, or the sea, 
which is at hand, should invade, sweep away, and 
stratify the contents of this mound, it might pro¬ 
duce a vei’y analogous accumulation of human im¬ 
plements, unmixed perhaps with human bones. I 
believe the antiquity of the Abbeville and Amiens 
flint instruments to be very great indeed, com¬ 
pared to the times of history or tradition. The 
disappearance of tho elephant, rhinoceros, and 
other genera of animals now foreign to Europe, 
implies a vast lapse of ages, separating the era in 
which the fossil implements were framed, and that 
of the invasion of Gaul by the Romans.” 

Whether man did or did not live contempora- 
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neously with these ancient elephants and mammoths 
is a point hardly as yet demonstrated to a certainty ; 
these flint weapons belong to a period of human 
history remote beyond conception. Records or 
documents printed or written by human hands, in 
forms which we moderns call letters, there are 
none: savages who use flint-headedweapons neither 
read nor write; they leave no traces even of their 
existence but them household implements and their 
weapons of war; these latter, (in the case under 
consideration,) being formed out of natural stones, 
are unassailable by time, and remain them only 
legacy to posterity. 

But, at the same time, we must not forget to 
take into consideration tho possibility of these 
ancient mammoths and elephants having lived 
down to a much later period in the earth’s history 
than has hitherto been supposed. So that these 
discoveries may fairly tempt the geologist to give 
a longer period of existence to these animals, run¬ 
ning far into the human epoch, rather than to put 
back the age of man to a more remote antiquity. 
Anyhow, it must not be forgotten that, to the mind 
of the candid inquirer, all these interesting dis¬ 
coveries are but unfoldings of the truth of Scrip¬ 
ture. The facts of geology are but marginal notes, 
amplifying and explaining the outline of creation, 
as revealed to ns in the Sacred Book. 

Again, the ink upon the ancient Pompeian MSS. 
is just perceptible, and tells us that there are charac¬ 
ters full of meaning upon that papyrus, which we 
may read if we only take pains and trouble enough ; 
so, through diligent research, careful observation, 
and accurate reasoning, these ancient flint weapons, 
fashioned and formed by the hand of man, may ulti¬ 
mately turn out to form pages in the history of 
tribes of our own race of whose existence the present 
inhabitants of this earth never, until now, had any 
conception — tribes who lived and died in times 
when the human race was yet young, and who 
have now passed av r ay, as we ourselves must and 
shall pass away. 


THE AMERICAN ARMY AND NAVY. 

The United States army is calculated to All European 
Powers with astonishment. Scarcely eleven thou¬ 
sand men suffice for the protection of a territory 
thirty times as large as England and ten times 
larger than Prance. But it must be remembered 
that this handful of troops is only for governmental 
purposes — garrisoning the few small forts that be¬ 
long to the republic, and keeping the Indians on 
the frontier in check, while the real defence of the 
country is committed to a body of militiamen, or 
national volunteers, who amount to between two 
and three millions in number, five hundred thou¬ 
sand of whom could bo speedily concentrated at 
any given point. 

The regular army of the United States seems by 
no means a favourite service. The men look heavy, 
and the officers are destitute of that dash and 
aplomb characteristic of the military order in 
Europe. The former, though they receive good I 
pay— -varying from eight dollars a month in the I 


infantry to eighteen in the horse—have a poor ap¬ 
pearance, and seem always hungry. Tho officers, 
who have the privilege of supplying them with 
board and bed, appear to starve them. The men 
complain of inadequate food, and often then sole 
shelter and repose are a blanket and rug. They 
are habitually discontented, and, though not flogged, 
are subjected, by way of punishment, to a most irk¬ 
some drill, solitary confinement, and dragging heavy 
weights at their ankles. They have a dogged ap¬ 
pearance, and consist for the most part of Hermans 
and Irish, few Americans condescending to enter 
tho ranks. The cavalry look especially heavy; 
but we believe they are all—horse as well as foot— 
men who will discharge their duty well. 

The officers, as already remarked, want the 
European elan. They are a grave and orderly- 
looking set of men, clothed, like the troops, for the 
most part in grey. A sombrero, or “wide-awake” 
hat, turned up on the right, by no means increases 
the smartness of their appearance, though it may 
be useful in protecting them from that rain and 
sunshine to which they are much exposed. They 
more resemble “ business men” than military. 
The seclusion in which they are kept in forts at 
home, or often dispersed for years in isolation on 
the frontiers, perhaps give them this thoughtful 
aspect. But they are honourable and high-minded 
men, and often of great scientific professional 
attainments. 

But the real militaiy force of the republic is its 
militia. It is customary, we are aware, for foreigners 
to speak of this body with ridicule; yet, a finer and 
more powerful set of men are nowhere to be found. 
Their appearance effectually contradicts the asser¬ 
tion that Americans are physically degenerating. 
This, indeed, is doubtless owing to the constant 
accessions they are receiving from Europe; but the 
drill, aspect, and effectiveness of many American 
militia regiments are scarcely inferior to those of 
any regular troops in the Old World. The volun¬ 
teer cavalry, however, are often heavy enough. 

The navy is the “ crack” department of the 
American service, though frequently objected to by 
the citizens, in consequence of its supposed aris¬ 
tocratic tendencies, generated by frequent commu¬ 
nication with Europe. The officers have thus a far 
more polished appearance than is usually to be 
found at home; and it is rarely from them that an 
Englishman will hear how his forefathers were 
“flogged” at Bunker’s Hill, how the American 
frigates invariably “whipped” the British in the 
last war, and by what an extraordinary accident it 
was (the whole of the Americans being intoxicated !) 
that tho “ Shannon” floored the “ Chesapeake.” 
But their bravery is none the less in consequence 
of this superior courtesy, and more splendid vessels 
of war than those under their control are nowhere 
to be seen. 

But the American navy is losing its prestige, oil 
account of the rapid introduction of steam. Those 
splendid sailing frigates, which once were tho 
smartest ships afloat, are now virtually superseded, 
audit is yet questionable whether the steam-vessels 
that have been built to supplant them will be equally 
effective. Ships of three thousand tons, like the 
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majority of steam-frigates they have lately equipped, 
■will doubtless be formidable with their batteries of 
fifty guns ; but it has yet to be determined whether 
a huge vessel, such as their “ Niagara,'” of fully 
Jive thousand tons, and mounting only a dozen 
pieces of artillery, may, notwithstanding their 
heavy weight, not be destroyed by one or two swift 
gunboats armed with a solitary gun of equal cali¬ 
bre ; her huge bulk, even at the distance of four 
miles, being easily hit, while their pigmy assailant 
would be but a sjDeck upon the waters. Re this as 
it may, however, we have no doubt that in any 
future contest the Americans will discharge their 
duty well. 

Rut it is ludicrous for the landsmen of America 
at present to proclaim that they are ready to “ whip 
the Rritishers and flog the wcjffid.” There is no 
doubt that, as the great republic consists of at least 
thirty states, many of which individually are larger 
than the United Kingdom, in the course of ages 
and progress of population, England is destined to 
succumb to her offspring. The gigantic sire will 
be followed by a still more gigantic son, under 
whose younger and more vigorous arm it will be 
no disgrace for his age and decadence to fall. Rut 
a long period must elapse before this eventuality 
occurs, and the States themselves may previously 
have been broken ujd by internal discord. At pre¬ 
sent, there is little doubt they would at first be 
beaten in any conflict with the naval forces of Eng¬ 
land or France; but their extent of sea-board is so 
great, and their internal resources are so vast, that 
they could scarcely fail in the end to prevail. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

Lord Joirn Russell’s “ Letters ” and “Life”* of Fox, 
contain little to modify the general estimate either 
of his public life or personal character. The story 
of these stirring times, however, is always fresh; 
and, in spite of the slovenly and confused manner 
of the biographer, many will read with interest 
these memorials of the great Whig leader, whose 
statue now faces that of his illustrious rival in the 
Statesmen’s Gallery of the New Palace at West¬ 
minster. 

The public life of Mr. Fox commenced in the 
House of Commons, where he made his maiden 
speech on the 9th of May, 1769, when little more 
than twenty years of age. On the 14th he again 
spoke in favour of the expulsion of the famous de¬ 
magogue, John Wilkes. These youthful spoeches 
were “off-hand,” as his father, Lord Holland, exult- 
ingly said, and were remarkable for talent and not a 
little youthful forwardness. Horace Walpole, that 
invaluable chronicler of incidents not included in 
formal histories of his time, notices the “ parts and 
presumption” of the young orator. Lord John 
Russell remarks of the same speeches, that “ his 
doctrines at this time of his life were neither favour¬ 
able to popular liberty nor agreeable to the practice 
of the constitution.” He speedily changed, however, 
and became emphatically “ the man of the people.” 


In looking back upon the debates and conflicts of 
those times, it is melancholy to reflect how much 
time and energy were devoted to struggles for 
political power. The national strength, which, in 
the time of Chatham, had been combined for the 
defence and glory of the Rritish Empire, was now 
wasted in intestine discussions. For thirty years 
of the reign of G eorge in, the politics of the nation 
were comprised in a struggle between Privilege and 
Prerogative. The king fancied and declared that 
the Whig party wanted “ to make him a slave for 
life;” and, whether right or wrong, his ruling idea 
was to resist them to the utmost of his power. 
There were always men eager to take advantage of 
this state of feeling, and to advance themselves 
under the guise of being the “king’s friends.” 
Others, on the contrary, appealed to the people for 
support, while maintaining that the king was aim¬ 
ing at “personal government” and “irresponsible 
power.” 

The results of this conflict are thus briefly de¬ 
scribed by Lord John Russell in his “ Life of Fox.” 

“ George hi was animated b}^ a conscientious 
principle and a ruling passion. The conscientious 
principle was an honest desire to perform his duty ; 
and the ruling passion was a strong determination 
to make the conclusions of his narrow intellect and 
ill-furnished mind prevail over the opinions of the 
wisest, and the combinations of the most powerful, 
of his subjects. 

“For the space of fifty years these two traits of 
his character had a mighty influence on the for¬ 
tunes of Great Rritain and of Europe. His domes¬ 
tic life, the virtuous example which he gave in his 
own court, his sincere piety, contributed much to 
the firmness wdth which the nation resisted the ex¬ 
ample of the French Revolution, and gave solid 
support to the throne on which he sate. Rut his 
political prejudices prolonged the contest with 
America; his religious intolerance alienated the 
affections of Ireland; his national pride, aud his 
hatred of democracy, promoted the wars against 
France, whether monarchical or Jacobin. 

“ On the other hand, it was the task of Mr. Fox 
to vindicate, with partial success, but with brilliant 
ability, the cause of freedom and the interests of 
mankind. He resisted the mad perseverance of 1 
Lord North in the project of subduing America. 
He opposed the war undertaken by Mr. Pitt against 
France, as unnecessary and unjust. He proved 
himself at all times the friend of religious liberty, 
and endeavoured to free both tho Protestant and 
Roman Catholic dissenters from disabilities on ac¬ 
count of their religious faith. He denounced the 
slave trade. He supported at all times a reform of 
the House of Commons. 

“ These views and sentiments made him through 
life obnoxious to the king. The results of this 
antagonism were throughout, on both sides, not 
only political, but also in some degree personal. 
Thus, for a great part of his life, ho appears as a 
kind of rival to the sovereign upon the throne.” 

It was to this antagonism that Dr. Johnson 
referred when he said, “ Fox is a most extraordinary 
man, who has divided the kingdom with Cassar; 
so that it was a doubt -whether the nation should 


Bentley. 1859, 
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be ruled by the sceptre of George in, or the tongue 
of Fox.” 

Happily, the politics of those times have long 
been extinct. All parties in the state are now at 
one in regard to the limits of royal and parliament¬ 
ary power. In so far as they conduced to a clearer 
understanding of these constitutional principles, 
the conflicts of other days were not without power¬ 
ful influence. The convulsions following the French 
devolution, the glorious dictatorship of Mr. Pitt, 
and the wars with Napoleon, delayed but did not 
prevent the general recognition of the constitutional 
principles which had been fought out between 
George hi and Mr. Fox, and upon which all British 
statesmen arc now agreed. 

From the contemporaries of Fox we obtain testi¬ 
monies of his power as an orator, flu beyond what 
could be gathered from the imperfect reports of his 
speeches. Lord Erskine dilates on 44 his glorious 
conceptions, the depth and extent of his informa¬ 
tion, the retentive powers of his memory,” and 
other elements of public eloquence equal to the 
greatest orator of antiquity. w He possessed, above 
all men I ever knew, the most gentle mid yet the 
most ardent spirit— a rare and happy combination ! 
He had nourished in his mind all the manly and 
generous sentiments which are the true supports of 
the social world; he was tremblingly alive to every 
kind of private wrong or suffering ; and from the 
habitual and fervent contemplation of the just 
principles of government, he had the most bitter 
and uiicx tin guishable contempt for the low arts of 
political intrigue, and an indignant abhorrence of 
every species of tyranny, oppression, and in¬ 
justice.”^ 

“ Horace “Walpole says : 4 Fox had not the un¬ 
graceful hesitation of his father, yet scarce equalled 
him in subtlety and acuteness. But no man ever 
excelled him in the closeness of argument, which 
flowed from him in a torrent of vehemence, as de¬ 
clamation sometimes does from those who want 
argument/ Burke has called him 4 the greatest de¬ 
bater the world ever saw Mackintosh, 4 the most 
Hemosthencan speaker since Demosthenes.’ ” 

The personal character and private life of Mr. 
Fox had too much influence on his public career 
and destiny, to bo thrown entirely out of sight, and 
offers, besides, a vivid picture of a state of society 
happily vanished from every rank, and for ever. 
Precocious, indulged beyond measure, and led into 
temptation even by his own father, there is much 
allowance to be made for the impetuous passions 
and dissolute habits of Charles James Fox. Yet, 
condemnation cannot be dumb. 44 Before Mr. Fox’s 
entrance into office, George hi looked upon him as 
a dissolute and unprincipled man, in whom ho could 
place no, confidence, and from whom he could expect 
no support. But a stronger feeling than distrust 
and dislike now sprang up. The Prince of Wales, 
as soon as he was old enough to appear in public, 
took a course very distasteful to his father. Coming 
from a strict and religious home, he surprised and 
shocked society by his very lax morals, while he 
gained the goodwill of many by his agreeable man¬ 


ners and convivial disposition.^ He offended tko 
king by inattention, and by evincing openly his 
want of respect for his royal parent. One day when 
the Prince of Wales, with his uncle, the Duke of 
Cumberland, attended the king’s hunt, the prince 
and the duke, at the end of the day’s sport, got into 
the only hack-chaise that could be procured, and 
went off to London, leaving the king to shift as he 
could. Another offence was the prince’s habit of 
frequent visits to Mr. Fox’s house, where, though 
not in his presence, language little decorous to the 
sovereign was frequently beard. On the day Mr. 
Fox resigned the seals of office, the prince dined 
with him, and, expressing much kindness towards 
him, assured him that he should ever consider Lord 
Rockingham’s friends as the persons the most to 
be depended upon, and as the best friends of the 
country.f Thus the king was shocked by the 
morals, thwarted by the politics, and deeply irri¬ 
tated by the personal connections of his son. While 
he was painfully struggling against party, he saw a 
new banner of opposition unfurled by the heir to 
the throne, and attributed to his late minister the 
alienation of one from whom he had expected sub¬ 
mission and obedience. 

44 Charles Fox, now released from the forced in¬ 
dustry of office, fell back into licentious habits and 
idle dissipation. Mr. Hare, one of his best friends, 
said he saw him seldom except at supper at Brooks’s, 
with Lord John Townshend.” It was to this, one 
of his best friends, that the mot is applicable, when 
Fox saw the Jew money-lenders on the look-out, 
and exclaimed, 44 Gentlemen, are you Fox-hunting 
or Hare-hunting this morning ?” 

Gambling was indeed a greater vice of the day, 
than even intemperance and open profligacy, which, 
alas! were fashionable too. 44 It is to be lamented,” 
says Lord John, 44 that, during this period of his 
life, Mr. Fox entered deeply—almost madly—into 
the pursuit of gaming. Lord Egremont afterwards 
suspected that he was the dupe of foul play. Be 
that as it might, he borrowed to such an extent, 
that the purchase of the annuities he had granted 
cost his fond and indulgent father no less a sum 
than £140,000.” And Horace Walpole tells us: 
44 As the gaming and extravagance of young men of 
quality had arrived now at a pitch never heard of, 
it is worth while to give some account of it. They 
had a club at Almack’s, in Pall Mall, where they 
played only for rouleaus of £50 each, and generally 
there was £10,000 in specie on the table. Lord 
Holland had paid abovo £20,000 for his two sons. 
Nor were the manners of the gamesters, or ‘even 
their dresses for play, undeserving notice. They 
began by pulling off their embroidered clothes, and 
put on frieze greatcoats, or turned their coats inside 
outwards for luck. They put on pieces of leather 
(such as are worn by footmen when they clean the 
knives) to save their laced ruffles, and, to guard 
their eyes from the light and to prevent tumbling 
their hair, wore high-crowned straw hats wdtli broad 
brims and adorned with flowers and ribbons; masks, 
to conceal their emotions when they played at 


* Fox’s Speeches, vol. i. Letter of Lord Erskine. 


* Walpole’s “ George m.” 
t Fitzpatrick’s “Journal.” Corr. 
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quinze. Eacli gamester liacl a small .neat stand by 
him, to hold them tea, or a wooden bowl with an 
edge of ormolu to hold them rouleaus. They bor¬ 
rowed great sums of Jews at exorbitant premiums. 
Charles Eox called his outward room, where those 
Jews waited till he rose, his Jerusalem Chamber.” 

The record of early irregularities affords a strik¬ 
ing warning to the young. Taking only the lower 
ground of worldly policy, the lesson of early and 
more mature vices is a pitiable one for men of all 
ages and degrees ; and we see the force of the bio¬ 
grapher’s softened allusion to “ a fondness for the 
pleasures of unbridled youth, which in his after life 
marred the effect of his brilliant talents, and pre¬ 
vented his acquiring the entire confidence of the 
moral and sober part of the nation.” 

Had Charles Fox united weight of character to 
his great abilities and generous qualities, lie might 
have swayed the destinies of the nation to a greater 
extent, and with more of popular attachment, than 
any minister that has existed since the days of 
Cardinal Wolsey. 


THE CAB-STAND. 

The cab-stand, as an institution long established in 
London and in other large towns, must be familiar 
to most of our readers, though few of them, probably, 
regard it as an object of any peculiar interest. A 
string of cabs in single file, eacli with its “ specula¬ 
tive” steed, drowsily resting his weary legs one at 
a time; a few drivers, some asleep on the box, others 
in straggling groups, exchanging rough compli¬ 
ments, or, with hands buried in their pockets, and 
coats buttoned to the chin, padding the sloppy 
ground, and peering wistfully about for customers ; 
some fifty yards of macadam in solution, or of 
granite paving-stones ankle-deep in mud, on the 
surface of which lie fragmentary whisps of hay 
and patches of scattered chaff, with here and there 
a pewter pot and scraps of tobacco-pipe; such, and 
nothing more, is the cab-stand to the common eye. 
Perhaps, if we look at it a little nearer, we may see 
a little more. Let us try. 

The cab-stand which is the subject of our con¬ 
templation stands a little way in the suburbs—it 
matters not in what direction—and its site runs 
parallel, not with a row of shops, of private houses, 
or even with a brick wall, but with the wooden 
palings which divide the garden-grounds of a 
nursery-man from the public road. The vehicles, 
in close rank, touch the kerb, and the long narrow 
avenue between that and the palings is, to all 
intents and purposes, cabbie’s private domain and 
park; the “ public in general” having by tacit con¬ 
sent made it over to him, and chosen the other 
side of the way for themselves. We have noticed, 
for years past, that this particular Stand is a favour¬ 
ite with the professors of the whip, and that, let 
the weather be what it will, and though the cabs 
may have vanished from all other Stands, you are 
pretty certain to meet with one there. There are, 
in truth, more reasons than one for this preference. 
In the 8.rsti place, the spot is rural and pleasant; 
in the second place, it is situate at a point just over 


the mile from the two great railway stations, and 
therefore is hardly liable to the abomination of a 
sixpenny fare; in the third place, the b$er at the 
neighbouring “public” is of the kind for which 
cabmen have a predilection; and fourthly, the 
Stand is not plagued by a table of fares and dis¬ 
tances stuck up on a board, which at other places 
is apt, by its gratuitous information, to mar the 
speculations of the members of the brotherhood. 
We might add, as another reason, that the site is 
almost clear of the omnibus routes, and thus the 
cab-drivers suffer little from the competition of 
conductors. 

The above reasons may perhaps account for the 
partiality of the cabmen for this particular Stand. 
At any rate, here you will find them in considerable 
force all the day long, and, for the matter of that, 
all the night too. What they do in the pauses— 
and they are very long pauses sometimes—between 
the fares, it is not easy to declare. There is a good 
deal of barter going on at times; we have seen 
exchanges of a rather singular kind take place, 
which have quite puzzled our powers of valuation; 
such as two capes from a many-capcd coat, in com¬ 
pensation for a dog-collar—a catch-’em-alive rat- 
trap against a nose-bag—a pair of gaiters, rather 
shreddy from wear, for a curry-comb—and a razor, 
not by any means warranted to shave, in lien of a 
tobacco-box. The occupations of an industrial kind 
are many, but are all pursued in an off-hand kind 
of way, as though it did not much matter if they 
were neglected in toto. There is polishing of plate 
harness, a little greasing of wheels, some dusting of 
cushions, ditto cleaning of panels and muddy spokes, 
with a show at least of sweeping out and ventilating 
their vehicles, vdiicli are, for the most part, sadly in 
want of renovation. Then there is the plaiting of 
whips, and the renewal of whip-ends* and much 
chaffering on the score of whip-handles. But tho 
chief pastime of all is conversation, and exchange of, 
ideas on matters public and private. We are of' 
opinion that it would be extremely difficult for any 
other than a cabman to come at the real sentiments 
of the fraternity, even if lie were admitted to these 
open-air but private conclaves; because the dis¬ 
cussions are carried on in a phraseology so won¬ 
derfully abbreviated as to be intelligible only to 
themselves. Their utterances are the veriest sam¬ 
ples of the multnm in pctrvo ever met with. Take a 
specimen which we overheard accidentally the other 
day. 

“ Seen Brimble, Ned ?” 

“ Reythqr!” 

“ How about his old ’ooman P 

“All right—four o’clock’s moriiin.” 

“BwoyP” 

“ Gal.” 

“That makes five on ’em?” 

“ Six.” 

“ Wh-whew!” 

Thus is the narrative of Mr. Brimble’s domestic 
felicity shorn of its fair proportions oil the cab¬ 
stand, and thus curtly is expressed the brotherly 
sympathy in his paternal embarrassments. There 
is a valid ground, however, for this brevity of 
I speech, and it will be found in the peculiar err- 
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THE CAB-STAND. 


cumstances of tlie man who drives a cab. He 
cannot dwell at any length upon details, or indulge 
in the luxury of exordium or peroration, for a very 
obvious reason: he is liable to be called off the 
Stand at any moment to take up a fare. The cry 
of “ Cab—cab !” or the uplifted finger of a patron a 
furlong down the street, would cut short his argu¬ 
ment, however long, and spoil his logic in an in¬ 
stant ; so he steers clear of such contingencies by 
avoiding circumlocutions, and talking plump at the 
bull’s eye. He deals much in monosyllables and 
in significant ejaculations, and will express himself 
at times in a kind of short-hand, which is partly 
speech and partly gesticulation, but all wonderfully 
comprehensive and perfectly intelligible to the 
initiated. AY hen on duty at night, however, he 
can afford to relax a little, and wag his tongue at 
any length he likes. Truth to say, he is apt to do 
this rather too much on occasions, and to expatiate 
with a warmth inconvenient to the slumbering in¬ 
mates of the genteel dwellings over the way; and 
the police have been more than once obliged to 
interfere to abate these nocturnal discussions. 

Part and parcel of the Stand is the waterman, 
wdio, however, is anything but a fixture, and is 
given to sudden appearances and disappearances, 
and who has a scarecrow of a deputy in the shape 
of an unkempt lad, who makes a show of doing 
duty in his absence. Waterman, we suspect, is a 
pluralist, keeping this ragged curate as temporary 
locum tenens; we happen to know that the man of 
tubs has a connection in the carpet-beating line, 
and have, further, caught him in the act both of 
putting up and pulling down shutters in the long 
business street round the corner, which runs at 
right angles with the road. Then he is not above 
sweeping the crossing, or making his deputy do it, 
when foul weather renders it impassable to clean 
boots, and there is a chance of remuneration for 
the job. If you do see our waterman at the Stand, 
it is because there is something to be done there, 
though he is often unaccountably absent even 
at a busy time. 

Par more of a fixture than the waterman is the 
Stand dog, Smut. Smut is an ill-looking mon¬ 
grel, close-haired, and of a black-brown hue, whom 
the refinements of civilization have deprived of the 
best part of his tail, while the chances of war have 
rent his flap ears into shreds. He belongs to the 
Stand in general, and to nohody in particular. 
How lie became naturalized there originally, we 
cannot say; probably a born vagabond, doomed 
to wander the world without a master, he found 
among the scraps and leavings of the cabmen, who 
are of necessity often diners-out, a solace for his 
hunger, and beneath the shelter of their wheels a 
substitute for what he had never yet possessed — a 
home. Be that as it may, Smut has long been 
free of the Stand, and a privileged favourite of the 
drivers. In fine weather die roams the neighbour¬ 
hood on foraging expeditions, or starts on a hunt 
for vermin over the palings and into the nursery- 
ground. When the season is inclement, he is 
given to leaping up to the foot-board beneath the 
driver’s seat, where, pillowing his ugly head on a 
nose-bag, he will doze away as much of the dreary 


time as he maj^. One thing will rouse him from 
his lair, and bring him down like a tiger, and that 
is, the intrusion of any other vagabond dog on his 
peculiar domain: trim spaniels, genteel puppies, 
lapdogs, and promenading pets, he takes no notice 
of, knowing well enough that he needs expect no 
rivalry from them; but should any stray mongrel 
or unmastered cur come prowling that way, woe be¬ 
tide him if he want either pluck or power to defend 
himself, for Smut will descend upon him like an 
avalanche, and he must either fight or run. If 
Smut happens to be asleep when the cab in which 
he has taken shelter rolls off with a fare, the 
motion wakes him up, and then no blandishments 
will induce him to retain his position; down he 
leaps, and returns to the Stand, of which he has 
constituted himself the guardian. 

On a close tropical day in July or August, the 
picture of our Stand is one of almost still life. 
Look down tlie long avenue, and you see the 
drowsy cabbies, with the doors of their vehicles 
opened on the shady side, each sitting on the step, 
(if he does not happen to bo curled up asleep in¬ 
side,) smoking his short pipe and spelling over the 
columns of a cheap newspaper. The waterman is 
absent, perhaps thrashing away at some dusty 
carpet; but there lies his tattered deputy, fast 
asleep and snoring, with his back against the rails. 
Smut, whose tongue has been hanging out to dry 
all day, comes lazily up to the water tubs, laps a 
mouthful or two, and, curling himself round, snores 
in his turn. But let that black cloud sail up from 
the horizon, and the big spattering thunder-drops 
come splashing on the pavement — and lo ! what a 
sudden change. Up leaps Smut, shaking his rem¬ 
nants of ears and harking in triplets ; up jumps 
the deputy, and begins detaching the nose-bags 
from the heads of the mumbling hacks ; up jumps 
every cabman to his box, whip in hand; the whole 
rank is galvanized into sudden motion; there is a 
clattering of hoofs, a jarring of rusty axles, a creak¬ 
ing of panels from one end of the rank to the other, 
and a slow progressive motion of the vehicles for¬ 
ward and forward, as one moves away after the 
other, and the whole site is clear; the avenue has 
vanished, and all that is left of the Stand is three or 
four tubs of water, the ragged deputy counting his 
coppers over and over, and Smut wagging a forlorn 
stump of tail in the midst of his desolate home. 

There is no power so effectual in the clearance 
of a cab-stand as a sudden and drenching shower. 
Other causes, such as tlie break-up of a popular 
assembly, or the advent of its hour of meeting, 
may diminish its numbers more or less ; but a good 
tempest of rain is the grand blessing for the cab¬ 
man, who laughs at the wetting of his skin that 
comes with the silver lining for his pocket. 

Such are some of the aspects of our Stand. 
There are other aspects, however, ]iresented by the 
Stand, wherever it may be, which may not be of so 
picturesque a character. AYhen Brimble, for in¬ 
stance, with his “ six young ’uns,” dependent on 
his whip, “puts on” at the tail-end of the rank in 
the morning, only to move off after he has worked 
up to the head, the Stand can hardly appear so 
amusing to him as it docs to us. AYhat will Pro- 
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vidence send to-day for him and liis little ones ? 
After waiting an hour or two, when his time to 
move off does come, to what sort of a tune will he 
have to drive his cab ? Tie may have to trot away 
for sixpence, or he may do business to the amount 
of as many shillings. Brimble, it is plain, must 
regard the Stand as very speculative ground; and 
it need not be wondered at if with him and his 
congeners there should be prejudices and predilec¬ 
tions in regard to lucky and unlucky Stands, as 
we have good reason to know there are; nor need 
we marvel that, weary of the fortune of some un- 
propitious Stand, Brimble, recalling to mind his 
hungry family, dashes out of the Stand in despair, 
aud, albeit it is contrary to the regulations, com¬ 
mences crawling the road for customers, and com¬ 
peting with the omnibuses along their routes. 

Meanwhile, it is time we should pull up, and 
come to a stand ourselves. 


CHIMES UPOM THE BELLS. 

Few more forcible pictures have been drawn than 
the one by Cowper, representing the solitariness 
of the shipwrecked Alexander Selkirk, cast on an 
uninhabited island :— 

“ But the sound of the church-going hell. 

These valleys and rocks never heard ; 

Never sigh’d at the toll of a knell. 

Or smiled when a Sahbatli appear’d.” 

Still, there may be a “ church-going’’ people with¬ 
out a bel'l to summon them to its porch, being 
quite unable to procure one. This was the case 
for half a century or more with many of the Epis¬ 
copalian emigrants to the Trans-Atlantic colonies, 
who provided themselves occasionally with odd or 
incongruous substitutes. In some parish accounts 
• of the date of 1711, an entry occurs, which has at 
first sight a puzzling appearance. “ For the minis¬ 
ter £'50; for beating the drum £1; for the clerk 
£1.” But the lines of a local rhymer of the time 
explain the discordance:— 

“New England’s Sabbatli-dny 
Is heaven-like, still, and pure ; 

Then Israel walks the way 
Up to the temple’s door. 

The time we tell, 

When there to come. 

By beat of drum , 

Or sounding shell.” 

But the most curious substitute for a bell, of which 
we ever heard, belongs to Old England, and ori¬ 
ginated with the inventive genius of a parish-clerk 
in Wetislcydale, Yorkshire. That district, from 
which a recent peerage has its title, consists of 
wild moorlands and a thin sprinkling of popula¬ 
tion. Its condition was primitive in the extreme 
half a century ago. There was a small church, 
very solitary and very ruinous, to which a hand¬ 
ful of peasantry gathered from miles round on 
Sundays. The breezes found ready entrance, like¬ 
wise the rain and the snow, through broken panes 
of glass and gaping holes in the roof. A rotten 
door fell from its hinges, and a thorn bush was 
substituted for it to keep out the sheep. The bell 
dropped from its perch, and was hopelessly dis¬ 


abled. But, not to be conquered by difficulties, the 
official in attendance hit upon the expedient of 
poking his own head out of the belfry window, at 
the appointed time, lustily bawling ding-dong , ding- 
dong, imitating the hushed voice of the charmer. 

Pleasant and soothing is the sound of bells, 
heard at a distance in the still calm eventide. 
Moore, in some well-known lines, refers to the peal 
of Ashbourne Church, Derbyshire, to which he 
often listened with delight in his cottage garden, 
while residing at the neighbouring village of May- 
field. 

“ Those evening bells! these evening bells! 

How many a tale their music tells, 

Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard tlieir music chime.” 

An evening bell, the curfew, or couvre-fcu , is famous 
alike in the story of our social life and in our liter¬ 
ature. It was rung at sunset in summer, and 
about eight o’clock in winter, as a signal for the 
people to put out their fires and go to bed, in order 
to diminish the risk of extensive conflagrations at 
a period when houses were almost entirely built of 
wood. It has been commonly asserted that William 
the Conqueror introduced the custom into England, 
with the view of more effectually enslaving his new 
subjects. But it was known before his time as a 
common police law in Europe, designed for the ob¬ 
ject stated, as well as to prevent nightly conspira¬ 
cies ; and the Horman sovereign only enforced its 
stricter observance. By a statute of Edward i. 
persons were forbidden to be in the streets after 
couvre-feu. Our poetry abounds with pleasing allu¬ 
sions to the usage. Thus Gray writes : — 

“ The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 

The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me.” 

Milton has a sonorous and musical couplet on tic- 
subject : — 

" On a plat of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore, 

Swinging slow, with solemn roar.” 

A suggestive poem also, by Longfellow, deserves 
notice: — 

“ Solcmnlj’ - , mournfully. 

Dealing its dole. 

The curfew-bell 
Is beginning to toll. 

“ Cover the embers, 

And put out the light; 

Toil comes noth the morning, 

And rest with the night. 

“ Dark grow the windows. 

And quenched is the fire; 

Sound fades into silence. 

All footsteps retire. 

r ‘ No voice in the chambers, 

No sound in the hall 1 
Sleep and oblivion 
Reign over all!” 

Dante, in the “ Purgatorio,” makes the curfew weep 
for the day that is dying. It is not known when 
the practice ceased as a legal observance; but at 
present “ the knell of parting day” is rung wher¬ 
ever there are funds to pay the ringer. 'Ho law 
against nightly locomotion being now in force, it is 
common after dark, in the northern capitals, during 
the reign of King Frost, to hear 
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" The sledges with the bells— 

Silver bells! 

What a world of merriment their melody foretells ! 

How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 

In the icy air of night! 

While the stars that oversprinklo 

All the heavens, seem to winkle 
With a crystalline delight; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 

To the tintinnabulation that so musically swells 

Prom tho bells, bells, bells, bells, 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells!” 

Bub return we from the sledges to tlie steeples. 

Superstition early seized upon tlie belfries, and 
attributed to them great potency in driving away 
sprites and evil spirits, while allaying the storms 
and tempests they were supposed to brew. An 
eminent ritualist affirmed that “ the church, when 
a tempest is seen to arise, rings the bells, that the 
fiends, hearing the trumpets of the eternal King, 
may flee away, and cease from raising the storm.” 
But we will let the metal speak for itself upon the 
subject, by the monkish jingles commonly inscribed 
upon it in the middle ages. 

“ Vivos voco— Mortuos plango— Fulgura fraugo.” 

“ I call the living—I mourn the dead—I break tho lightning.” 

** Funera plango—Fulgura frango— Sabbato paugo.” 

Excito lentos— Dissipo ventos— Paco cruentos.” 

“I mourn at funerals—I break the lightning—I proclaim the Sab¬ 
bath. 

I urge tho tardy—I disperse tho winds—I calm the turbulent.” 

Many parish accounts have entries respecting 
bread, cheese, and beer provided for the ringers 
during thunderings. But in the year 1718, during 
a dreadful storm on the coasts of Brittany, in France, 
the lightning seemed to enter a protest against the 
superstition, and shook popular faith in it in that 
locality. It was noticed that some of the churches 
which made the greatest uproar were struck, while 
those discreet enough to hold their tongues were 
spared. As high towers are specially in danger, while 
bell-ropes, moistened by the humid atmosphere, are 
capital conductors, the practice of bell-ringing in 
thunderstorms led to many fatal casualties. A 
German savant of the last century calculated that, 
in the space of thirty-three years, 368 towers had 
been injured, and 121 ringers killed. Hence, the 
King of Prussia interfered to prohibit the usage in 
his dominions ; the same was dono in the Palati¬ 
nate; and in 1844, the prefect of Dordogne, in 
France, repeated the order. But so recently as the 
year 1852, the Romanist bishop of Malta ordered 
all the church bells of tho island to bo rung for 
an hour in order to quell a violent gale. 

A wild story of the middle ages relates how the 
good city of Prague was delivered from a whole 
army of ghosts by the great hell of the cathedral. 
Thus Longfellow poetically records it: — 

“ I have -read in some old maiwollous talc, 

Some legend strange and vague. 

That- a midnight host of spectres pale. 

Beleaguered tho walls of Prague. 

“ Beside the Moldau’s rushing stream. 

With the wan moon overhead. 

There stood, as in an awful dream, 

The army of the dead. 

“ White as a sea-fog, landward bound, 

The spectral camp was seen, 

And with a sorrowful, deep sound. 

The river flowed between. 


” No other voice nor sound was there. 

No drum, nor sentry’s pace; 

Tho mist-like banners clasped the ah', 

As clouds with clouds embrace. 

" But when tlie old cathedral bell 
Proclaimed the morning prayer. 

The white pavilions rose and fell 
On the alarmed air. 

“ Down the broad valley fast and far 
The troubled army fled; 

Uprose the glorious morning-star— 

The ghastly host was dead!” 

i .-*■ 

Many a terrible conflict with demons had St. 
An thou 3 ^, as the legends say, during his long ere¬ 
mitical life; and he is commonly represented in the 
figures drawn of him carrying a bell in his hand, or 
suspended from his staff. The foolery was exposed 
by Latimer in very happy style at the Reformation. 
“ I tell you,” said he, “ if the holy bells would serve 
against the devil, or that he might be put away 
tlirough their sound, no doubt we would soon banish 
him out of all England: for I think, if all the bells 
in England should be rung together at a certain 
hour, there would he almost no place but some bells 
might bo heard there, and so the devil should have 
no abiding place in England.” 

The passing-bell grew out of the superstition 
noticed. It was rung when persons lay a-dying, 
in order to chase away the evil spirits, supposed to 
bo hovering near the bed-side of the patient, wait¬ 
ing to take captive the liberated soul, and ready to 
engage in a fray with good or guardian angels, for 
its possession. Scenes of this kind seem pictorially 
displayed in some of the oldest remains of Etrurian 
if not of Egyptian art. Dissociated from its original 
purpose, the passing-hell was retained for some time 
after the Reformation, and tolled to excite the 
living to pray for tho person about to depart. 
Often must its tone have sounded sadly upon tlie 
ears of the party most directly concerned in tlie 
event, with those of friends and relatives. But 
instances of remarkable composure are on record. 
In 1567, when Lady Catherine Grey was dying in 
the Tower, she overheard tho governor say to an 
attendant, “ Were it not best to send to the church 
for tho bell to be rung P” and immediately replied 
herself, “ Good Sir Owen, let it be so.” Tho usage 
has loug been abandoned; and belfries are confined 
to the announcement, either that a death has actually 
occurred, as in the instance of the notable, or that 
a funeral is in process. We make room for a verse 
from Schiller. 

“ From tho steeple 
Tolls tho bell, 

Deep and heavy, 

The death-knell!' 

Guiding with dirge-note—solemn, sad, and slow, 

To tlie last home earth’s weary wanderers know.” 

Ko mistake can he made by the toll sepulchral, 
like that which occasional^, though rarely, attended 
the passing-bell. Old Fuller relates the very 
curious case of two divines, who, while in health 
and strength, agreed that the survivor should 
preach the other’s funeral sermon. An apparently 
mortal illness seized one of them, and the bell 
was set a-going. The other remarked to a visitor, 
as an excuse for leaving him, having mentioned the 
compact, “Hear how the passing-bell tolls for my 
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■clear friend Dr. Eel ton, now a- dying ; I must to 
my study,” to ruminate upon text and sermon. 
But though nigh unto death, the sick man rallied, 
■and actually lived ten years after, preaching the 
funeral sermon of him who had listened to his 
passing-bell. 

Doleful is the sound of the death-bell, yet is it 
the jubilant signal of everlasting joy to many a 
spirit. Let the passing-bell remind us of the 
shortness of time, and of the need of that Saviour, 
to hear the glad tidings of whose grace the church- 
bell has so often served as a merciful invitation! 

Thus far chimes have been noted respecting 
unmistakeable bells —those of the visible, touchable, 
and ponderous class. How for some relating to 
the invisible and impalpable. 

Delighting in the marvellous, it pleased our an¬ 
cestors to suppose, with those of other nations, that 
no startling event could come to pass without pre¬ 
monitory intimations of it ; and among others, a 
warning bell is often mentioned, under circum¬ 
stances where either no actual bell existed, or there 
were no hands to toll it. Thus the ballad devoted 
to a dark domestic tragedy says : — 

“ The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 

An aerial voice was heard to call. 

And' thrice the raven flapp’d its wing, 

Around the towers of Cumnor Hall.” 

Rogers alludes to the same fancy in lines on an 
“ Old Oak.” 

“ There, once, the steel-clad knight reclined, 

His sable plumage tempest-toss’d ; 

And as the death-bell smote the wind 
From towers long fled by human kind, 

Ilis brow the hero cross’d.” 

Uhland has a poem called “ The Lost Church,” 
which opens as follows, according to Lord Lindsay’s 
version :— 

“ Oft in the forest far one hears 
A passing sound of distant bells; 

Nor legends old nor human wit 
Can tell us whence the musie swells. 

From the Lost Church ’lis thought that soft 
Faint ringing cometh on the wind : 

Once, many pilgrims trod the. path, 

But no one now the way can find. 

Not long since deep into the wood 
I stray’d, where path was none to see ; 

Weary of human wickedness. 

My heart to God yearn’d lovingly. 

There, through the silent wilderness, 

Again I heard the sweet bells stealing ; 

Ever os higher yearn’d my heart, 

The nearer and the louder pealing.” 

There is a tradition current among the Arabs of 
the Sinaiti-c peninsula., to wbicli Uhland seems to 
refer, to the effect that a monastery once existed 
there, which suddenly disappeared, and has never 
since been seen, though the bells are often heard 
ringing as usual, at the canonical hours. How 
have such fancies originated ? It is a matter of 
common observation, that in certain moods of 
mind the senses are apt to be imposed upon by the 
sounds of nature; and the misinterpretation of 
realities has doubtless given birth to many a phan¬ 
tom bell. In the very district named, there is the 
mountain of the bell, Jebel Narlcous, so called from 
sounds being emitted by it, sometimes resembling 
musical glasses, and anon like two pieces of metal 


struck against each other. The probable explana¬ 
tion is, that there are interior caverns communi¬ 
cating with one another, or with the atmosphere, 
by means of small orifices, so that any considerable 
difference of temperature may occasion currents of 
air to pass through the apertures with sufficient 
velocity for producing sonorous vibrations. Hum¬ 
boldt listened to similar music from mountains on 
tlie banks of the Upper Orinoco. Hothing is more 
natural, in the dense woods of Guiana, than for a 
stranger to imagine a belfry at hand, or, finding 
none, be lost in wonderment, upon hearing the 
snowy-white bell-bird utter its note, sounding like 
the toll of the curfew every four or five minutes in 
the depths of the forest. "Very possibly, also, actual 
bells have often suggested the idea of the super¬ 
natural, owing to their sound travelling to enormous 
distances under certain circumstances, as from the 
shores over an unbroken expanse of sea, in favour¬ 
able states of the atmosphere. On one occasion, 
when seventy miles from the coast, the church-bells 
of Rio Janeiro were distinctly heard by a ship’s 
company. 

The “Lay of the Bell!” Such is the title of 
the greatest of Schiller’s lyrics. A reference to it 
will form an appropriate close, especially as the 
centenary of his nativity has recently been cele¬ 
brated, favoured with the brightest autumn weather. 
Hoy ember 10, 1859. There were gatherings in 
almost all the capitals and chief towns of Europe 
in honour of the man; and in most the poem was 
either recited or sung. At Stuttgart and Leipsic, 
foundry-men guided a cart with a bell that chimed 
in the procession. The piece was composed about 
the commencement of the present century; but 
two years elapsed before the final touch was given 
to it. Often did the poet visit a neighbouring 
foundry, to make himself thoroughly master ©f the 
mechanical processes which he applied to ideal pur¬ 
poses. The “Lay of the Bell” is the lay of man’s 
life, depicting with equal truth and splendour the 
casting, completing, and uses of the bell, and the 
birth, progress, and duties of the human being. 
Sir Bulwer Lytton and Lord Francis Egerton have 
produced translations of it. We give the opening 
and closing stanzas. 

“ Fast, iii its prison-walls of earth, 

Awaits the mould of baked clay. 

Up, comrades, up, and aid the birth — 

The Bell that shall be born to-day! 

Who would honour obtain. 

With the sweat and the pain. 

The praise that Man gives to the Master must buy; 

But the blessing withal must descend from on high. 

* * * * * * 

Slowly now the cords upheave her ! 

From her earth-grave soars the Bell ; 

Mid the airs of heaven we leave her! 

In the music-realm to dwell! 

Up—upwards— yet raise— 

She has risen—she sways. 

Fair Bell to our city bode joy and increase, 

And oh, may thy first sound be hallowed to Peace I” 

The prayer for peace was peculiarly pertinent at a 
time when one of the Hapoleonic wars was wildly 
raging in Germany. Hever again may the bells 
of our own land have to utter notes of alarm, or 
sound the paeans of victory, but be always jubilant 
of peace on earth and goodwill to men. . 
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VARIETIES. 



Fossil Architecture. —At a recent meeting of the 
Manchester Literary ?,nd Philosophical Societ} r , Mr. John 
Atkinson described a visit he had made to the Runcorn 
Hill quarry to see the alleged fragment of an ancient 
Gothic -window, the existence of which in the days of the 
Labyrinthodon would have been a startling discovery. 
The supposed relic of human work turned out to be a 
mass of fine-grained sandstone veins, deposited in a system 
of cracks formed by the desiccation and subsequent modi- 
lication of a bed of marl. 

Craigmyle’s Leather Breeches. — The celebrated 
Duchess of Gordon, in one of her electioneering canvasses, 
called upon a small laird of the old school, Gordon of 
Craigmyle. Having heard that he was making bricks on 
the property, for the purpose of building a new garden 
wall, with her usual tact she opened the subject, and 
kindly asked, “ Well, Mr. Gordon, and how do your bricks 
come on ?” Good Craigmyle’s thoughts were much occu¬ 
pied with a new leather part of his dress, which he had 
lately constructed; so, looking down on his nether gar¬ 
ments, he said, in pure Aberdeen dialect, “ Muckle ob- 
leeged to yer grace, the breeks were sum ticht at first, 
but they are deeing well enench noo .”—Dean Ramsay's 
tl Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character." 

The Bay op Yeddo. —It was a glorious panorama 
past which we were rapidly sailing, and the exhilarating 
effect of its influenco upon all of us, combined with a 
delicious climate and invigorating breeze, was visible in 
the glistening eyes and cheerful looks of the officers and 
men, who crowded to gaze upon the picture that un¬ 
rolled itself before us. The scenery was neither Indian 
nor Chinese, and presented more of the features of a land 
within the temperate, than of one touching the torrid 
zone. The lower and nearer portions of the shores of the 
gulf resembled strongly some of the most picturesque 
spots in our own dear islands ; yet we have no gulf in 
Britain upon such a scale as that of Yeddo. Tako the 
fairest portion of the coast of Devonshire, and all the 
shores of the Isle of Wight j form with their combined 
beauty a gulf forty-five miles long, and varying in width 
from ten to thirty. In eveiy nook and valley, as well as 
along every sandy bay, place pretty towns and villages ; 
cut out all brick-and-plaster villas with Corinthian por¬ 
ticoes, and introduce the neatest chalets Switzerland ever 
produced ; strew the bright sea with quaint vessels and 
picturesque boats, and you will have the foreground of 
the picture. For background, scatter to the eastward 
the finest scenery our Highlands of Scotland can afford ; 
leave the blue and purple tints untouched, as well as 
the pine-tree and mountain-ash. Far back, fifty miles 
off, on the western side of the gulf, amidst masses of 
snowy clouds and streams of golden mist, let a lofty 
mountain range be seen, and at its centre rear a magni¬ 


ficent cone, the beautiful Fusi-hama, the {< Matchless 
Mountain” of Japan ; — and then, perhaps, the reader can 
in some way picture to his mind’s eye the beauties of tho 
Gulf of Yeddo, in the loveliness of that bright day when it 
first gladdened our sight. — Shemrd Osborne's ct Cruise in 
Japanese Water's." 

An American Portrait or Miss Mitford.—“ I think 
I should have recognised her anywhere. The short 
plump body, the round cheerful old face, with cheeks 
still as rosy as a girl’s, the kindly blue eyes, the bread 
placid br«/W, and bands of silver hair peeping from be¬ 
neath tho quaint frilled cap, seemed to be all features of 
the picture which 1 had previously drawn in my mind. 
But for a gay touch in the ribbons, and the absence of 
the book-muslin handkerchief over the bosom, she might 
have been taken for one of those dear old Quaker ladies, 
whose presence, in its cheerful serenity, is an atmosphere 
of contentment and peace. Her voice was sweet, round, 
and racy, with a delicious archness at times. Sitting in 
deep arm chairs, on opposite sides of tho warm grate, 
while tho rain lashed the panes and the autumn leaves 
drifted outside, wo passed the afternoon in genial talk!* 
— Bayard Taylor . 

Commencement of the Monsoon. —As the monsoon 
draws near, the days become more overcast and hot; 
banks of clouds rise over the ocean to the west, and in 
the peculiar twilight the eye is attracted by the unusual 
whiteness of the sea birds that sweep along the strand to 
seize the objects flung on shore by the rising surf. At 
last, the sudden lightnings flash among the hills and 
shoot through the clouds that overhang the sea, and with 
a crash of thunder tho monsoon bursts over the thirsty 
land, not in showers or partial torrents, but in a wide 
deluge, that in the course of a few hours overtops the 
river banks and spreads inundations over tho level plain. 
All the phenomena of this explosion are stupendous; 
thunder, as we are accustomed to be awed by it in Europe, 
affords but the faintest idea of its overpowering grandeur 
in Ceylon, and its sublimity is infinitely increased as it 
is faintly heard from the shore, resounding through night 
and darkness over the gloomy sea. — Sir J . Emerson 
Tennant's “ Ceylon." 

Aeernetiiy’s Advice on c{ The Stomach and its Dif¬ 
ficulties.” — On the accession of William iv, only two 
of the chief magistrates by whom addresses were pre¬ 
sented received the honour of knighthood, Sir James 
Eyre, the Mayor of Hereford, and Sir George Drinkwater, 
the Mayor of Liverpool. About that time, a free-living 
patient consulted Abomethy, who wrote a prescription, 
and added, “ Go away, and never forget the names’of the 
two mayors the king has just knighted — Eyre and Drink- 
water — and you will soon recover your wind and your 
shape too, I promiso you.” 

The largest Grain DepAt in the World. — Chicago, 
which twenty years ago imported flour and meal for her 
own consumption, has established brands of flour which 
aro now recognised throughout Europo ; and she is now 
shown by recent statistics to be the largest primary grain 
depot in the world, rivalling Odessa and Galatz, Dantzic 
and St. Petersburg, while she heads all other ports in the 
world also in the quantity and quality of her exports. 
The population of Chicago was in 1850, 29,000 — in 1856, 
104,000. The shipment of grain in 1855 was 2,210,000 
quarters, (of eight bushels each,) being the largest 
quantity over shipped from any one port< in the world ; 
77,000 barrels of pork, 56,000 barrels of beef. A direct 
trade between Chicago and Liverpool via the St. Law¬ 
rence, without transshipment, was successfully opened in 
1856 by the “ Dean Richmond,” a schooner of 380 tons 
register, drawing 9£ feet, with 400 tons f of wheat. She 
was the largest sized vessel that could come through the 
canal ; but it i» said that a moderate outlay would admit 
ships of 1000 tons. 
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CHAPTER VII.—SETTING HP IN LIFE. 

The happy pair had departed ; and the inhabitants 
of Castle Loftns were experiencing that collapse of 
feeling which invariably succeeds festive excitement. 
The plate and diamonds which had played a part in 
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the pageant, were packing up by the man who had 
come down in charge of those valuables : the gray- 
haired retainers were to evanish by the coach in 
the morning : the carriage-horses were immediately 
to be restored to their pristine employment of 
drawing home the harvest. Piece by piece was 
the scenery taken down; and Mrs. Ferrol, lately 
the anguished mother, stood on the bare stage with 
perfectly dry eyes, looking fixedly into the future. 
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Like tlie baseless fabric of a vision bad melted 
away tbe gaieties of the London season, the pretty 
house in May Fair, the faultless carriage and li¬ 
veries, the page in green velvet: evanescent as the 
glitter of a rocket, and leaving nought behind but 
certain unsightly liabilities. After months of lavish 
expenditure, which the parsimony of years could 
not cover; after months of inconceivable labour 
in upholding the appearance of wealth and fashion, 
with literally no foundation of means ; she had 
gained her aim—a great match for Mildred. Was 
it worth the endless trouble, the meanness, the 
falsity, the humiliation it had cost ? Mrs. Ferrol’s 
conscience was at least in a gratified state. “ I 
have done my duty by my child, and am entitled to 
her perpetual gratitude; my self-denial has not 
shrank from painful embarrassments for her sake.” 
In such complacencies the lady "wrapped herself 
comfortably, while devising a score plans for extrica¬ 
tion from the meshes of debt which environed her. 

“ Sir Hugh, you must bo more stringent with 
your tenants ; it is absurd to listen to the never- 
ending excuses which Irishmen have always ready 
for not paying their rents,” was one of her spoken 
reflections. “ Scroogem should get a hint to look 
sharp. What is the meaning of those three town- 
lands on the Killbaggin estate paying nothing? 
Take care that the rogues are not feathering their 
nests for America.” 

“ Scroogem assures me that they are miserably 
poor,” said Sir Hugh, looking up from papers. 
“ See, there is his last letter.” 

“ I would distrain, if I were you,” said the soft¬ 
hearted lady. “ It is rather worse, I think, that 
you should be a beggar, than they.” 

“ Hope there’s no fear of that, my dear Selina,” 
he said, good-humouredly ; “ though this summer’s 
expenses have certainly proved heavy. I am just 
now telling Scroogem that I must have money, 
however it is raised. IIut for the confused intricacy 
of title, I might sell a slice or two; and people are 
so shy of lending on Irish landed security, that it 
is impossible to borrow a farthing.” 

With his usually open brow uneasily contracted, 
he resumed and completed his letter; the result of 
Avhich was, that the agent did put on tho screw, 
raising the valuations of the farms in many places, 
exacting large fines for renewal of leases, and 
evicting divers families : and so the falsehood of 
the Ferrols’ life in London reacted towards those 
poor peasants, in distress and ruin. 

Horace was sitting by, during the above colloquy; 
waiting, indeed, for an opportunity to introduce the 
subject of his own exigencies. For this young 
officer was, as usual, “ hard up,” and, when coming 
over to Mildred’s wedding, had a faint hope that 
his uncle might enable him to liquidate one or two 
accommodation bills, which were floating about the 
money-lending world with his name attached, and 
monthly swelling in dimensions, after the nature 
of such paper. His countenance was not brightened 
by the conversation he had overheard ; and "with a 
muttered exclamation he left the room, going on 
the terrace in front of the windows to look for his 
brother Hugh, who was smoking a cigar tran¬ 
quilly as he walked up and down in the evening 


light: a clover-looking young man, with deep-set 
eyes and decisive lips. 

“ ’Twould be better to be a footboy, I vow, than 
an officer in her Majesty’s service!” was his irritated 
exclamation, as he joined him. “I’ll throw off tho 
red coat some day—see if I don’t—and go to the 
backwoods of Canada.” 

“ What! and you have acquired a millionaire 
brother-in-law this morning ?” the other rejoined, 
with a slight sarcasm in his tone. “ Why, man, 
all our fortunes are made for life by that alli¬ 
ance !” 

“ I wish' I could dispose of my share of the for¬ 
tune for a hundred pounds,” answered Horace, 
gloomily, as he kicked the pebbles before him. 
“How likely Mr. Euston Ferrol is to relax his 
purse-strings for my sake ! I’ll have to exchange 
to the colonies, Hugh, with my lieutenancy within 
my grasp.” 

Then followed a detail of embarrassments, accu¬ 
mulating monthly ; of total inadequacy of means to 
meet the expense of keeping up an appearance, like 
the other officers; of wounded [pride, of reckless¬ 
ness, nay, of possible disgrace. How the young 
ensign’s cheek burned with shame as he repeated 
tho threat of an angry creditor—to report him to 
the colonel of his corps, or to the Horse Guards, if 
his claims were not satisfied before a date now 
rapidly approaching. 

“I know that it is mainly my abominable pride, 
which will not brook that the other fellows should 
perceive my narrow circumstances ; and you know 
ours is a crack corps, and wo do things twice as 
dashingly as others ; but I have made a vow that 
when I get my lieutenancy, and am clear of these 
hateful debts, I’ll turn over a new leaf, exchange 
into an Indian regiment, where they have double 
pay, and leave off all my extravagant practices for 
evermore. If only this incubus were removed! 
Oh Hugh, you don’t know how horrible it is to lie 
down with debt smothering every thought, and 
dream of spunging-houses and all sorts of horrors, 
and wake again with the same dead weight upon 
one’s spirits and life : it is fearful!” 

He flung out his clenched hand vehemently. 

“ I did feel a little of that at the university,” re¬ 
plied Hugh, after a pause: “ but then, we medical 
students have a way of getting over such disabilities, 
for we’re not expected to keep up any appearance, 
except clean linen. I am sorry for what you tell 
me: I wish I was able to help you effectually; but 
we must only do tlie best we can.” He sat down 
on a bench at the end of the terrace, and took out 
a pocket-book. “ I earn a little money sometimes 
for writing medical articles, and other odd jobs; 
I’ll give you the half of what I. have; there’s a ten 
and a five, and I only wish it was a great deal 
more.” 

Horace wrung his hand, while the tears started 
to his eyes. “ It is mean of me to take it,” ho 
said; “ but it may stop the mouth of that clamorous 
mess-man a while longer; and if I am ever able to 
repay it, Hugh-” 

“ Send it by a bank-order to-morrow, and don’t 
mind being grateful: it is a very unfashionable failing 
now-a-days,” 
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They took some turns in silence. Opportune as 
this help was, it met but a tithe of Horace’s debts. 
“ You certainly should confide in Sir Hugh any 
embarrassment of such a serious nature,” counselled 
his brother. “ Probably he will not be severe upon 

y° u ” # - 

“ How, to change the subject, would you like 
to heai’ something of my plans ? My mother wants 
me, since I have become an m.d., to take a house in 
London, and begin practice there: I came out this 
evening purposely to think over tho advice.” 

“ Enormously expensive,” suggested prudent 
Horace. 

“ Yes ; but London is the place for the develop¬ 
ment of talent—the only place for a young man to 
commence his climbing of the ladder to fortune and 
to fame,” was the reply. It was not difficult to 
divine which way Doctor Hugh’s inclinations 
tended. “ I am rather a favourite with Sir Lancett 
Pyke, the distinguished court physician; his influ¬ 
ence might get me the visiting surgeoncy of some 
hospital, to begin with.” 

Hugh’s face coloured slightly, under his brother’s 
eyes ; who merely uttered a whistle. 

“As his niece Agatha’s dowry, perchance? You 
need not blush so furiously, Hugh: we all know 
that a physician must needs be a married man; ’tis 
as essential as his lancet. She is a pretty little girl, 
though unfortunately there are seven of them - ” 

“I don’t intend to marry the entire family,” 
asserted Hugh. 

“Then you do intend to marry the charming 
unit? I congratulate you, and wish you the 
practice and reputation of Sir Astley Cooper!” 

“What I fear,” said Hugh, after some further 
badinage, “ is that my mother, with her ideas of 
the prodigious importance of appearances, will want 
me to set out in a style quite beyond my income. 
I would not underrate any influence that could con¬ 
duce to final success; but still, the risk is very 
great, and the chances of failure preponderate. I 
don’t wish to stake my all upon one throw, like a 
desperate gambler; I want to leave myself a chance 
of retrieval even should I fail; and failure would 
be ruin, utter ruin, if I allow my character to get 
the least involved, by undertaking expenses which 
I have no reasonable prospect of being able to dis¬ 
charge.” 

The cigar had grown so cold during this long 
speech, that Hugh flung it away among the bushes. 

“ But a clever fellow like you,” said his brother — 
who had a very sincere belief in Hugh’s abilities — 
“ one who has already done so much as a student, 
and is favourably known to the masters of your 
profession—why, you must get on: there cannot 
be a doubt of your success. Did not all the cele¬ 
brated surgeons begin upon nothing ? John Hunter, 
that bear Aberne thy ” 

“ Your brother is not to be named with geniuses, 
Horace,” interrupted Hugh, shaking his head; 
“ and I must not encumber myself at the outset of 
my career, seeing I have not tho limbs of an 
athlete.” 

Another silence: and Hugh spoke, hesitatingly. 

“ If Agatha is of my mind — and I trust we shall 
agree in this as in all other things— we will live at 
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first in some small house in a back street, and as 
we prosper, so arrange our expenses.” 

When he communicated the result of his cogi¬ 
tations to Mrs. Ferrol, she had much to say against 
it. Hugh should remember that, to get into 
fashionable practice, he must make a fashionable 
appearance : few would employ a physician resident 
in a shabby locality, and have faith in those medical 
abilities which were not guaranteed by bringing 
wealth to their possessor. The yoimg surgeon’s 
knowledge of the world corroborated these remarks; 
it was undeniable that a handsome carriage and a 
handsome residence were, to most people, conclusive 
in a physician’s favour, because seeming to indicate 
abundance of fees flowing from trust reposed in 
him by a multitude of patients. Still, he thought 
it would be better to set up in a modest way, and 
perhaps, after a year or so, stej3 forward into public 
view, as if pushed higher by force of irresistible 
meiit. 

Something in the latter idea recommended it to 
Mrs. Ferrol’ s innate love of what children call 
“make-believe,” and we of a larger growth de¬ 
nominate “ shamand she assented to the pro¬ 
position, when placed in this light. But Hugh 
had difficulties from another quarter: Mrs. Car¬ 
naby Pyke could not endure that one of her 
daughters should enter married life in a style so 
much inferior to what they had known in their 
father’s house. 

How many young hearts, formed to love and 
cherish one another in the most sacred of all 
human ties, have been forced asunder by con¬ 
siderations like these, and have shrunk into soli¬ 
tary existences, bearing burdens difficultly alone, 
which had been light if mutually shared! how 
many of the unloving marriages which leaven 
society with a ferment of wretchedness have by 
the same means been cruelly compelled! “ Ap¬ 

pearance ” is the world’s Moloch; and most men 
and women pass through the fire to it, willingly, 

CHAPTER VIII.—THE BELGRAVIAN HOME. 

In a large, handsome apartment, commanding a 
good view of the Park, with its pleasant green 
expanses and clustering trees, an old gentleman 
was seated beside one of the windows. His lustre- * 
less eye roved over the prospect, apparently noting 
nothing of the beauty spread before him; and the 
nerveless white hands, every muscle and vein 
distinct under the shrunken skin, lay on his knees, 
listlessly. His hair is thinner and whiter since we 
saw him last— of that withered bleached hue, which 
differs as much from the “glorious” hoary head of 
healthful age, as doth the fruit decayed at core 
from the ripe richness of perfect maturity. The 
once firm lines of his mouth have been touched 
with some helpless indecision: over his whole 
figure was an air of wavering and weakness. He 
was disposed to be fretful this evening. 

“Has Mr. Euston returned yet?” he inquired 
often, in his indistinct utterance. “ He ought not 
to be absent so long, when he knows that I am 
still unable to attend to business. As I soon 
shall be ; did not Doctor Proby say so ?” 

The servant made some guarded answer. 

e 2 
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“ Before November, I hope. What month is 
this, Brooks P I fear my memory is not so good 
as it nsed to be; but nobody is growing younger. 
I never could recollect dates well. When I am 
at the banking-house again — in November — Mr. 
Huston may take his holidays. But young men 
have no forethought — none whatever.” 

The last sentence was muttered as if to himself: 
the helpless anxiousness upon tho feeble face 
deepened. 

“ Brooks, give me my stick : I shall walk up 
and down a little.” With the help of the man’s 
shoulder and a stout cane, he was able to ac¬ 
complish two or three turns. 

“ I think I walk better than I did yesterday 
his eyes examining the attendant’s face for assent 
or the contrary. “ I think I am better.” 

“Well, perhaps so, sir; you must be best judge 
yourself; and, while your appetite is good - ” 

“ Ah, yes,” said his master, brightening at 
mention of the one enjoyment of his faded exist¬ 
ence : “ Francoz is an excellent chef; his dishes 
would do credit to Ude himself. A carriage has 
stopped at the door, Brooks; perhaps Mr. Euston 
is come.” 

When he was long in making his appearance, 
the old man grew chafed, and Brooks soothed 
him; for Brooks knew that this would be no 
ordinary interview: he stood a little behind his 
master’s chair, as the bride and bridegroom entered. 

With the same look that she had worn at the 
wedding breakfast, the same cold proud beauty, 
she went forward to the greeting of her husband’s 
father, and bore his scrutiny. He pushed aside 
his son’s extended hand, gazing at the stranger. 

“ Who — who is this P” 

“ My wifo, father — Mildred Ferrol.” 

Still he gazed searchingly at her, as if he wero 
concentrating his scattered rays of intelligence 
into one focus of remembrance, and it bewildered 
him. 

“ Speak to him,” said her husband. 

With a womanly impulse of pity and protection 
towards the eternal claim of age upon youth, she 
took his hand in hers, saying gently, “ Will you 
not welcome your daughter, sir P” 

The old man turned away his face, and wept. 
Crouched over the arm of his chair, his hands 
concealed the pitiable tears : they were confounded 
at this ominous greeting on the threshold of their 
married life. 

“He is nervous,” whispered Euston; “unac¬ 
customed of late to see strangers thus he would 
have apologized to his wife. But the old man 
sobbed out: — 

“ Oh, Euston, I warned you. I told you it would 
be ruin—ruin. I told you that marrying without 
money would be ruin. I warned you. My poor 
boy—my son.” 

“ Go away, Mildred; my father is not well,” said 
Euston, his own face whitening now. “ Brooks, 
open the door for Mrs. Ferrol, and remain in the 
ante-room till called.” 

Brooks did not fail to endeavour to improve 
his uninteresting sojourn in the ante-chamber by 
applying eye and ear successively to the keyhole; 


but his reward for his pains was trifling, as they 
sat in a window beyond his ken, and his astute 
young master took care that their words should be 
inaudible. 

Since the illness that had stricken him, the old 
man feared his son with the dread which the 
weak-minded entertain of the strong and un¬ 
scrupulous. When left alone, under the gaze 
of those stern bent brows, he cowered like a beaten 
hound. 

“ I did not mean anything, Euston; I am not 
what I used to be; I often say what I don’t 
intend,” was his apology, as his hands vacillated 
feebly over his knees. “ She must not mind me.” 

“ You gave her but a sorry welcome home,” his 
son said. “ I hoped you had been getting stronger, 
sir.” 

“I’ll not do it again, Euston,” he said eagerly, 
grasping at his son’s coat. “ I’ll not frighten her 
again; but, indeed, Eustie,” he added, recalling an 
abbreviation from the childish days, “ you wanted 
money, and the firm wanted money, and I told it 
to you. I am better; Dr. Proby says I may be 
strong enough by the close of the year, perhaps.” 

Euston did not think much of the likelihood 
when he looked at the decayed figure of the old 
man, who had apparently forgotten the subject 
in hand, being diverted by mention of his own 
health. 

“Meantime,” resumed his son, “it would be 
wiser if you, sir, would refrain from any allusion 
to circumstances connected with the secret history 
of our firm; and, for your own sake, think of its 
affairs as little as possible. Your nervousness 
augments tho danger indefinitely, and most un¬ 
pleasant consequences might ensue from an un¬ 
guarded expression of yours.” 

“I see; yes, I’ll remember that, Euston. I’ll 
be silent about it, from this time, until I am well: 
in November, Dr. Proby says.” 

And the son left him sitting by tho window in 
the fading light, soothing himself by repeating 
this softly. 

Mildred’s new home was a fine one. But to¬ 
night, though entering on her rule, she did not 
look upon the splendour which was henceforth 
hers with the complacency she had imagined. 
Perhaps she was dispirited by Mr. Ferrol’s mourn¬ 
ful reception; perhaps she was haunted by that 
undefined loneliness and longing, which any great 
change in our lives—even though it be an advance 
and aggrandisement — calls forth involuntarily 
among the feelings. She wandered through the 
superb drawing-rooms, chilled and pensive; finally 
sat down upon a couch of Utrecht velvet, and, 
without remembering the words, felt the sense of 
that inspired sentence—“What good is there to 
the owners thereof, save the beholding of it with 
their eyes P” 

Somebody touched her. 

“ 0, dear Hugh, dear Hugh! I am so glad to 
see you!” She wrung his hands, and clung to 
him as if they had not met for years. He was 
surprised at her demonstrativeness—Mildred, ordi¬ 
narily so cold, and whom he had looked to find 
changed by affluence, 
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“ Ah, Hugh, the sight of a home face! The 
clear old times!” 

Which old times, we may remark, she had not 
at all loved in passing; but now, because they 
were gone and distant, and the present so widely 
different, their hard features, distasteful near at 
hand, were softened by a halo of remembrance. 

“Andhow did you like Paris, Mildred?” 

“Oh, very well; it was tiresome enough some¬ 
times. I am glad to be settled at home.” 

She spoke with a wearied air; the ennui of 
fashion seemed already to envelope her in its 
poisoned robe. 

“You have a fine house here, my sister,” said 
Hugh, after a pause. “How beautiful is the 
arrangement of colours in this room!” 

It was panelled in rose damask, relieved with 
dull silvered mouldings. 

“A fancy of mine,” said Mildred. “But tell 
me, Hugh—you know I have a deep interest in 
matters matrimonial—tell me something about 
Agatha.” 

“ There is hope of a softening,” he said; “ Mrs. 
Carnaby seems inclined to bate terms somewhat; 
and we have a stanch ally in Sir Lancctt Pyke, 
the magnate of the family.” 

“We were glad to read of your appointment to 
the-hospital; that’s a stepping-stone to for¬ 

tune, Hugh.” 

“ Yes; if I am allowed to work my way on, and 
am not required, being an insignificant frog, to in¬ 
flate myself as large as an ox,” he replied. 

“ Your appearance ought to be suitable to your 
connexions, Hugh,” said his sister. At which he 
laughed, and answered, “ Certainly!” in a manner 
slightly disconcerting. 

“Where do you intend to live?” 

“That’s one of the points at issue between 
Mrs. Carnaby and me. I cannot afford the ex¬ 
pense of a fashionable residence, and she says that 
a daughter of hers shall live in no other. I have 
not got over that difficulty yet,” he said, with 
rather a sad smile. “ They have yielded the car¬ 
riage question at present.” 

Here entered Mr. E us ton Ferrol: Mildred stopped 
short abruptly. 

“Were you reading poetry?” he asked, in an in¬ 
sinuating yet disagreeable tone. “ Pray do not 
let me interrupt you.” She answered nothing, by 
word or look. 

“ Clouds already,” thought Hugh, and then 
diverged into a lover-like reflection upon the wild 
improbability that he should ever speak to Agatha 
and be met with a sullen countenance; or that 
there could exist any subject on which they would 
not have the fullest mutual sympathy. We ma}^ 
here state that the glamour of this delusion sur¬ 
vived his marriage about three months. 

But the train of thought into which he had 
fallen made him such dull company, that he 
shortly took his leave, and carried his sweet mi¬ 
rage of feeling out into the congenial moonlight. 

“Your family are exceedingly early in paying 
their devoirs,” said her husband, standing on the 
hearth-rug. He had been chafed up-stairs, and 
neither felt nor looked amiable. 
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“ I was very glad to see Hugh,” she remarked 
simply, hardly noting the manner of Euston’s 
speech, for her thoughts were otherwise engaged. 

“ Of course; and I have no doubt but he was 
also charmed to see yon” The implied reflection 
on her brother’s disinterestedness she would not 
notice. 

“ I suppose he has the family mania for living 
beyond his means,” continued her husband. “ He 
had better not count on help from me under any 
circumstances. If there be one thing I despise 
more than another, it is the meanness of a false 
appearance.” 

She knew that he was ill-humoured, and wisely 
refrained from reply: but by and by, when h© 
seemed rather ashamed of the ebullition, she repaid 
him with a manner most repellent. He fell asleej) 
on the sofa after tea ; Mildred looked abroad upon 
the silver glory flooding all the heavens, and, with 
a shrug of her shoulders, pronounced it “dismal;” 
tried to read a book, but could not fix her atten¬ 
tion. Gazing at the fire was her final resource. 
She saw a variety of things there, as do all idlers. 
Thus passed her first evening in her splendid 
home. 

And from such evenings she rushed into the 
dissipation of fashion. Perpetual excitement 
might fill the void in her nature. But through¬ 
out that vast Hall of Eblis, called “ the gay world,” 
she found beneath every robe the burning heart; 
and her own was no exception. What matter, so 
long as the robe was jewelled ? 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENT. 

II. EDUCATED WOHKWOMEN. 

“ Shall women work or not in other than domes¬ 
tic employments P” This question being now sum¬ 
marily answered by the imperious, “ They must!” 
words need not be wasted, nor elaborate arguments 
urged, in opposition to ascertained facts. 

At present, about three-fourths of our single 
women, two-thirds of our widowed, and one-seventh 
of our married women, are thrown upon their own 
resources for a livelihood, besides those who assist 
in the occupations of their male relatives. It is no 
less well known that there is an increasing surplus 
of nearly a million of women in the country over 
the other sex, who, unless as emigrants, have thus 
no chance of being married. To insist, therefore, 
that these women should employ themselves exclu¬ 
sively in home duties, would be as wise as to 
expect bread to be made from stones; for unless 
homes are provided for them, the performance of 
such duties becomes simply impossible, however 
great may be the anxiety and eager the wish to 
find an opportunity of so doing. These facts are 
briefly stated, that the reader may know how this 
matter really stands, as facts are one thing and 
vague assertions another. Unless these homeless 
ones are permitted to work in other occupations 
than household, they must either be handed over 
to charity, or they must starve. Work, however, 
they will soon find, now when the public acknow¬ 
ledges the difficulty of their position, and casts 
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away that sentimental tinsel with which, the subject 
has been too often overlaid. 

Another grave fact bearing on the enrployment 
of women, is the excess of luxury—an excess which 
makes the household expenses so far beyond what 
they used to be in the olden times. A man, with all 
the will in the world, cannot now maintain the fe¬ 
male members of his family in a style commensurate 
with what he considers his own or their position in 
society. It has even been hinted that he finds his 
better half at times a burthen almost too heavy for his 
purse to bear, with her immeasurable yards of silk, 
velvet, lace, and embroidery. Then matters become 
worse, when little sons must have their rich tunics 
and feathers, and little daughters an equal amount 
of finery and ornamentation ; and how, then, is it to 
be expected that any portion of income can be left to 
bestow on aunts or cousins ?—those tiresome crea¬ 
tures ! Of course, out of £400 or £500 per annum, 
no one looks for generosity; consequently, aunts 
and poor cousins are now-a-days launched on the 
troubled waters of society without rudder or oars, 
to drift as best they may towards some haven of 
shelter, long sought for, and alas ! seldom found. 

Again, when the young daughters grow tall, and 
blossom into womanhood, what are they to do, 
should husbands not be forthcoming? On the 
supposition that their father’s income dies with him, 
which is frequently the case, and that no provision 
has been made for them, they in turn become the 
homeless “poor cousins,” unacknowledged, it may 
be, by the wealthier branches of them house; and so 
on it goes. We shall not ask the reader to tread 
the weary circle, but remind him that, as the 
greater ever includes the lesser, so, many minor 
facts, to which allusion shall be made hereafter, must 
of necessity be involved in the twin statements just 
made; namely, the greater number of women, and 
the difficulty men find, in the middle ranks of life, 
of securing a provision for the female members of 
their families. 

It is this difficulty, felt almost universally in the 
class mentioned, that is giving rise to various new 
plans and projects; or rather, it should be said, by 
returning to simpler and less complex social ar¬ 
rangements. Our ancestresses worked more than 
women of the like rank do now, neither were they 
ashamed to bp known as workers. Indeed, they 
had an honest pride in being considered good 
bakers, good brewers, good spinners, and sometimes 
weavers. Machinery has changed the working 
men, and in like manner altered tbo need of 
women’s working in manifold ways, too varied to 
enumerate; therefore, it stands to reason that 
women must be provided with different kinds of 
occupation if they are to work at all. 

Exertions are now being made by many of the 
able and kind-hearted of both sexes to ameliorate 
this evil of non-occupation—an evil which daily aug¬ 
ments—and to find out new sources of employment 
for women, alike demanded by the exigencies and 
changes of the times. 

So much has been said about the miseries and 
hardships of governesses, that we shall only allude 
to that fact in connection with improved prospects. 
Numbers who swell the list of daily or yearly 


teachers in private will doubtless, with the antici¬ 
pated new openings for remunerative labour, gladly 
avail themselves of becoming mistresses of public 
schools, as is now contemplated, by raising the 
salaries, in order to obtain the services of better edu¬ 
cated women than those who at present act in these 
capacities. In a brief space of time training schools, 
workshops, and other fields of labour will be in full 
operation for the instruction of girls; other branches 
of arts and of manufactures will likewise be added 
as the sphere of labour widens. It is to be hoped 
that when the employment of women becomes more 
general, which, from the efforts now being made, 
appears to be likely, and girls are made to under¬ 
stand at an early age that upon the work of their 
head and hands depends much of their future welfare, 
we shall no longer hear, as at present, of them defi¬ 
ciency in habits of order or of patience, more than 
of their want of skill. 

It is possible that days may come when all of us 
shall be enabled to enjoy a greater leisure than now, 
a greater exemption from toil, which shall admit of 
more attention to higher interests than is to be at¬ 
tained at present, when it may be said that the rich 
are underworked, and the poor are overworked. 
Meanwhile, it is certain that if some classes of wo¬ 
men suffer through overwork, ill-paid work, and 
want of work, there are those of other classes who 
suffer, though in another way, from the indolence 
and ennui engendered by doing no work at all. 
Women thus fall short of the measure and propor¬ 
tion of bodily and mental strength allotted them by 
nature. 

To work well and to work willingly, women must 
regard work, not as a hard necessity or as a tempo¬ 
rary pursuit, easily to be followed and as easily 
departed from, but as one which cannot fail to be 
of advantage to them in every condition of life. It 
were a great gain to the cause of the employment 
of women, were it accepted as a truth that, to bring 
up women properly to be single, is also to bring 
them up best fitted for marriage. 

As to any moral objections urged against wo¬ 
men working more than we have been accustomed 
to see them do, we consider them as futile as those 
urged under the apprehension that work is calcu¬ 
lated to injure their refinement, or destroy their 
sympathies. An assurance of independence and a 
cheerful activity are, on the contrary, more likely to 
keep both lively; as we are every day made pain¬ 
fully aware that poverty, and its natural attendant, 
discontent, rapidly encourage rudeness and harden 
all good feeling. The sad effects of destitution or 
idleness upon the more numerous and less educated 
classes of women are too well known to require 
comment. 

It has been suggested that provision by life insur¬ 
ance should be made by fathers for their daughters. 
However admirable such a plan of providing for the 
unmarried may be, or however likely to attain a 
greater popularity than it has yet reached, few 
fathers, it is apprehended, will be very ready to 
realize as a fact that their daughters shall prove 
exceptions to the rest of the sex. Were it at once 
accepted as a principle that every individual of the 
community at large ought to work, either with 
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liead or hands, in some fashion or other, since reli¬ 
gion and morality, as well as physical law, require 
work as a duty, obstacles would disappear. And 
were it likewise accepted as a truth that thus to 
work is honourable in either sex, whilst idleness is 
a reproach, the dread of loss of caste could no 
longer be hold up as a bugbear, but, like other phan¬ 
toms, it would recede as approached, or vanish when 
the attempt was made to grapple with it. 

It may be somewhat wounding to male vanity to 
hint at another small fact, a fact, nevertheless, as real, 
and leading likewise to as much unhappiness as the 
others just quoted. We mean the fact that mar¬ 
riage is too often regarded as “ a refuge for the 
destitute;” that hundreds of women marry simply, 
and without disguise, for an establishment, the 
happy husband being merely a something that 
must be accepted along with the house and furni¬ 
ture. The results of such bargain-making are 
obvious, and require no illustrations from us. Had 
women a sufficiency assured them, they would 
marry from higher motives and purer feelings, and 
thus many elements of discord would be for ever 
banished from the domestic sphere. 

Having thus reached the culminating point, that 
it were well for women to work, we reserve for 
another paper some of the proposed kinds of em¬ 
ployment suggested. 


“ OLD GIB.” 

What can be more beautiful and striking than the 
prospect before us as we approach the stern old 
rock of Gibraltar this fine summer morning, home¬ 
ward-bound from the East! At first the lofty lands 
over our steamer’s prow look like threatening 
clouds of some impending tempest; and towering 
above them, darker and more threatening than the 
rest, stands the grim and silent sentinel of the Medi¬ 
terranean. “ Old Gib,” as our soldiers and sailors 
familiarly call him, is silent, luckily for ourselves 
and all others within cannon-shot range ; for, were 
the sleeping monster roused, his bellowings would 
waken up fearful echoes far into the lands of the 
Moor and the Spaniard, and from its hundreds of 
mouths would be belched forth frames, destruction, 
and death. 

As we draw nearer “ the gut,” or strait, things 
assume a more defined shape; the hills and the 
lowlands are verdure-clad, and dotted here and there 
with white spots which represent towns, villages, 
or country houses. On the African side, the dis¬ 
tance only enables us to see the lofty land looming 
through the haze of heat, and what we see of 
Gibraltar from this side has nothing enticing. 
Rising abruptly from the water’s edge, the well- 
laved rocks that girt its base glitter like brilliants in 
the sun, but above it seems barren desolation, and 
apparently, save for the sea gull or the cormorant, 
untenable and uninhabitable. On the very summit 
of the rock there is, however, something that looks 
like a broomstick with a rag on the top of it. A 
telescope deciphers that rag to be “ the flag that 
has braved, for a thousand years, the battle and 
the breeze.” 


As we approach Europa Point, the aspect of 
affairs changes for the better momentarily. A 
sensible lighthouse, with a body-guard of batteries, 
gives us some faint conception of what may be ex¬ 
pected on closer intimacy. And we pass so close 
to this point that we can distinctly hear the English 
voices of some little boys, (the children of the sol¬ 
diers in garrison,) who, bare-headed and with trow- 
sers tucked up to the knees, are lolling over the 
bastion and angling for any sport that may bo 
lured by their bait. I am positive I could pitch a 
ship’s biscuit right amongst these young disciples 
of Walton. 

Rounding Europa Point, the strength and the 
beauty of the place bursts as if by magic upon us ; 
and when we anchor, which we do, rather outside 
most of the shipping, which floats further down the 
bay, apart from the unexpected appearances of a 
really pretty-looking town, with charming villas and 
gardens, houses scattered here and there and cloth¬ 
ing the abrupt sides of the hill from the water’s 
edge to the very summit, we become for the first 
time aware that the apparently solid rock is but 
an impregnable hornet’s nest, bristling from top to 
bottom with cannon, and prepared at any given 
moment to salute a foe, from any quarter, with 
such an iron shower as never yet a fleet encountered. 
Yes, depend upon it, if ever Gibraltar be lost, it 
will be the work of traitors within ; and this was 
once nearly the case, through the harshness and 
inefficiency of one of the governors. 

The formalities of the Quarantine Office having 
been satisfactorily completed, we will, if you please, 
jump into one of the boats alongside, and, having 
landed, make acquaintance with the “ salamanders 
and scorpions,” (as those born on the Rock are 
called,) and see what can be seen in the brief space 
permitted us to remain. We have no sooner set 
foot ashore than we are beset, tormented, hustled, 
and stupified by “ touters,” clamorous and lauda¬ 
tory on behalf of their various employers. “ Club 
HouseHotelP fine large rooms!” “No, sir, Griffiths’ 
best in Gibraltar —table d’hote , sir, cheap!” “Du- 
moulin’s Erench Hotel—excellent beeftek.’ ’ “ Fonda 
d’Europa—cheap and airy !” “ Parker’s Hotel, Calle 
Real!” “ Hi, sir, you ; ho, you officesar—my card* 

sir; you keep him, my card!” Amidst the con¬ 
tending parties, we are conveyed, sans ceremonies 
into the very heart of the town, till, overcome 
with heat and fatigue, we flee for refuge into the 
first hotel we chance to pass. Lolling here by a 
window that commands a splendid prospect of the 
bay, a welcome puff of cool breeze from the Atlantic* 
and a glass of India pale ale, restore us to some¬ 
thing like comfort and enjoyment. It is too hot, how¬ 
ever, to venture out sight-seeing yet, so we sit and 
muse, and call to mind as much of the Rock’s his¬ 
tory as makes the heart of any Briton throb proudly* 
and foreigners unwillingly confess that Britannia 
rules the waves. 

On July 24th, 1704, during the War of Succession, 
Gibraltar was captured by Sir George liooke, who, 
unexpectedly attacking it, found only eighty men 
garrisoning the place; and these, we are told, instead 
of offering any resistance, fell down upon their 
knees before shrines and relics which then abounded 
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on the Rock. Sailors spin a yarn about tko Rock 
being captured by Jack tars climbing up a rope 
thrown across by means of a kite flown. Stronger 
ropes and chains were then hoisted, by which the 
tars took up themselves and a cask of rum, which 
they drank on the summit. Jack’s account of the 
capture, we suspect, is especially intended “ for the 
Marines.” 

Gibraltar was well known to the ancients, but 
was never inhabited, unless indeed by the ancestors 
of the “Town Major,” as the commander of the 
apes is familiarly termed at Gibraltar. And, apro¬ 
pos of this matter, having indulged the reader with 
a fo castle yarn, I must in justice give way for a 
barrack one, if only to satisfy the Marines. Many 
years ago, one of these ajoes was captured young 
and brought up in strict discipline—in fact, under 
martial law. He wore the uniform and performed 
the duties of a foot sentinel. More than this, ho 
drew his pay, and knew to a nicety what amount he 
had to receive. Further, he transacted all his 
marketing business himself, purchasing fruit and 
bread, upon which he subsisted, and laying down 
the precise sum their valuation rose to. Where ho 
banked the surplus cash has never been ascertained; 
but he must have saved a fair amount of money 
during his honourable career, because he had nei¬ 
ther lodgings, rent, nor furniture to pay for. He 
had, in fact, been educated in a free and easy style 
amongst the monkeys of “ Gib,” who live cool and 
comfortable on the sea-blown cliff, (whilst the gar¬ 
rison and the rest of the population are stewing 
in pent-up houses and narrow streets,) and are 
seldom visible to any one, except when severe gales 
cause them to go to the sheltered side of the Rock. 
Their appearance and disappearance has led to 
another “ yarn,” to wit, that there is a submarine 
natural tunnel to the African coast. 

The ancient history of the Rock is a dim cloud of 
legend, from the days of Hercules down to tho 
Berber conqueror Tank, who took it a.d. 711. It 
is still known to the Moors by the unabbreviated 
name of Gebel Tarik, or Tarik’s Mountain. In 
1309, Guzman el Bueno took it from the Moors; 
but they regained it in 1333, owing to the avaricious 
and dishonest conduct of the then governor, Vasco 
Perez de Meyra, who appropriated to private pur¬ 
poses moneys destined for its defences. In 1462, 
another Guzman finally recovered it, and in 1502, 
it was incorporated with the Spanish crown. Tho 
place was strengthened and fortified by Charles v, 
in 1552. Cromwell well appreciated the value of 
such a possession; but even after its capture by 
Roolce, George i would have given it up at the 
peace of Utrecht, and the nation thought it an 
insignificant fort and a useless charge. It was 
again offered to Spain, if she would refuse to sell 
Florida to Buonaparte. Mr. Ford, in his “ Hand¬ 
book of Spain,” very happily remarks that “ what 
its real nature is, as regards Spain, will be under¬ 
stood by supposing Portland Island to be in the 
hands of an enemy. It is a bridle in the mouth of 
Spain and Barbary. It speaks a language of power, 
which alone is understood by those cognate nations. 
r f he Spaniards never knew the value of this natural 
fortress until its loss, which wounds their national 


pride, and led Buonaparte, when he found he could 
not take it, to say that while it opened nothing 
and shut nothing, our possession of Gibraltar se¬ 
cured for France Spain’s hatred of England. Yet 
Gibraltar, in the hands of England, is a safeguard 
that Spain never can become quite a French pro¬ 
vince, or the Mediterranean a French lake. Hence 
the Bourbons, north of tho Pju’enees, have urged 
their poor kinsmen-tools to make gigantic efforts 
to pluck out this thorn in their path.” 

I here is no better school in the world for a young 
officer, than the garrison of Gibraltar, which is 
excessively strict, the fortress being always on a 
war footing. For this reason, the gates are shut 
at sunset, and never opened till sunrise, and 
civilians used to be obliged, after midnight, to 
carry lanterns; neither is any one allowed out 
after midnight, except officers, and those passed by 
them. Foreigners are excluded from residing on 
tho Rock, without some consul or householder 
becoming surety for their conduct. All these pre¬ 
cautions are indispensable to prevent treason, and 
in dealing with surrounding nations, who are not 
over particular about their parole cl*lionneur. Per¬ 
mits to reside are granted for ten, fifteen, or twenty 
days, and military officers have the privilege of 
introducing a friend for as many as thirty days; 
consequently, as our time is limited, and the great 
heat over for the day, we get a guide, and, settling 
our small bill, sally forth to gratify curiosity. In 
making this payment, we discover the fraudulent 
system which exists with regard to the currency 
system, which is a terrible confusion between 
English, Sjmnish, and half-bred local coins, so 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself would 
go demented if he had many dealings with tho. 

“ salamanders and scorpions.” 

. The finest sight for a civilian, and the first wc 
visit at Gibraltar, is the garrison library, planned 
by Colonel Drinkwater in 1793, and completed by 
Mr. Pitt, at public expense. Besides newspapers 
and periodicals, we have here a well-selected collec¬ 
tion of some 20,000 volumes. It commands a 
magnificent view of the bay and Africa. . 

Issuing forth from the library, we are soon 
swallowed up in the vortex of varied costumes and 
dialects. Little Snookeybeak the grocer, from Clerk- 
enwcll, (the red bristles on whose upper lip are 
obstinate, and won't create a moustache,) is per¬ 
fectly bewildered by sights and sounds around him. 
The dirty-looking date merchant from Timbuctoo, 
seated in unpleasant proximity to him, positively 
smells of the sun (with a sprinkling of garlic), and 
is decidedly tropical—in costume, face, complexion, 
manners, cleanliness, and dialect. Bub we must 
not be hard upon the Scid, or his sand-stained 
beard; amongst a dirty population of migratory 
foreigners, the Jews decidedly carry off' the palm— 
as they do in all eastern countries. 

With very few exceptions, the streets of Gibraltar 
are abominably close and narrow, and the houses 
exquisitely unwholesome; they are, in short, a hot¬ 
bed of disease and vermin, and this state of affairs 
surely might be remedied. With the refraction of 
a fiery sun upon a blazing rock, and no thorough¬ 
fare for heaven’s congenial breezes ; with loathsome 
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gases, bottled up as it were all around you; there 
is nothing to be surprised at when we hear that 
Gibraltar has its own particular fever—a fatal one, 
and one that baffles the best medical skill. 

The Main or Waterport Street is full of shops 
and taverns, every door surmounted by lions and 
Britannias. Bomb House Lane and Horse Bar¬ 
rack Lane are miserable affairs. The principal 
square is the Commercial; and here are situated all 
the best hotels and the Public Exchange, which is 
decorated with a bust of General Don—perha] 3 s 
the best governor and greatest benefactor of 
the Rock. Hereabouts we have a chance of en¬ 
countering many of the females, whose out-o’-door 
costume is peculiar, being a red cloak and hood 
edged with black velvet. The women are de¬ 
cidedly pretty. 

But now. for what really constitutes the intrinsic 
worth of this one key to the Mediterranean. Begin¬ 
ning at the Land Port, we walk to the head of the 
Devil’s Tongue Battery; visit the Fish Market, with 
a capital assortment of the finny tribe; then 
follow the Sea or Line Wall to the King’s Bastion, 
close to the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, Bishop 
1 omlinson s Church, where repose the remains 
of General Don, “ the Augustus of the Rock,” which 
he strengthened and embellished. On this King’s 
Bastion stood our gallant Eliott, when, upon the 
13th September, 1788,Monsieur d’Alton’s invincible 
Boating batteries (after a four yoars’ siege by France 
and Spain) were brought into play. According to 


I his theory, they could neither be burnt, sunk, nor 
taken—all which feats, however, a few Englishmen 
speedily accomplished, and Charles x, then Comte 
d’Artois, who had posted down from Paris to 
have glory thrust upon him, went back exclaim¬ 
ing, “ La batterie la plus effective fut ma batterio 
do cuisine!” 

Passing out of the South Port by the gate and 
W'alls built by Charles v, we get into the Alameda or 
Esplanade, which from a burning desert General Don 
converted in 1814 into a delightful garden. Here 
the band plays and the ladies assemble. This part 
of the fortress has been lately much strengthened, 
and can defy attacks from armed steamers. A very 
formidable work, called the Victoria Battery, has 
been sunk on the glacis. Prince Albert’s, and the 
Snake in the Grass, are also very formidable, the 
first extending from the Orange to the King’s, the 
other in an irregular zigzag. In the upper regions 
are the gardens and Ragged Staff Staff’s and Jump¬ 
ing Battery, where, before the new works were erected, 
the weakest point existed, and where gallant Rooko 
landed. Ascending Scud Hill, with AYindmill Hill 
above it, the Hew, Mole and the Dockyard below, is 
the shelving bay of Rosia; near which is the Uaval 
IIos]3ital, situate in the healthiest and coolest posi¬ 
tion on the rock. Water, excepting from artificial 
tanks (the most reputed amongst which are those 
left by the Moors), is scarce; but provisions are 
abundant and cheap, owing to the circumstance of 
there being no duty levied. 
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The galleries and heights are the most astound¬ 
ing illustrations of the science and cunning of Art 
blended with Nature’s contributions. We first as¬ 
cend to the castle erected by Abu Abdul Hafez in 
725. The “ Torre Mocha” is riddled with shot 
marks, and near this the galleries are entered, which 
are tunnelled in tiers along the north front. These 
batteries are not a show of terror more than reality, 
as some suppose, though it is fearful even for the 
mind to grasp at the intense and deafening sensa¬ 
tion these subterranean forts must create upon those 
whose duty it is to attend to them. At the ex¬ 
tremity are magnificent saloons : that of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis and the Hall of St. George, where the immor¬ 
tal Nelson was feasted. Nelson dearly loved the 
Rock, and in proof thereof wished that half the town 
might be burnt down, to make room for better and 
more salubrious edifices. Next we pass into “Willis’ 
Batterythe flats which overhang the precipice were 
once called “ The Wolfs Leap.” Now we ascend to 
the “ Rock Gun,” placed on the north of the three 
points. The signal post is central. Here the pre¬ 
parations for firing the evening gun warn us to be 
off, and get on board before the gates are closed. 

Truly has it been said that Gibraltar is a bright 
pearl in the Ocean Queen’s Crown. In the words 
of Edmund Burke, it is “ a post of power, a post 
of superiority, of connection, of commerce.” Tre¬ 
mendous bastions have been erected at Europa 
Point, Ragged Staff, and near the Alameda. And 
what makes me proud as I write is to know that 
whilst Gibraltar is a scourge to intriguers and 
enemies, charity finds herself a home on its once 
barren rocks; and Jew, Christian, or Gentile — the 
refugees from Morocco — have found a good Samar¬ 
itan in the present governor. Yet it is best that 
strangers should be scarce.* 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WESTERN 
CIRCUIT. 

Many things—railways especially—have materially 
changed the Circuit since I first joined it. Then 
we assembled usually in nearly our full number, at 
Winchester, and continued together till the close 
in Somersetshire. Our number somewhat dimin¬ 
ished in Cornwall. The facilities which railways 
afford make the attendance somewhat less regular, 
and in consequence the moral influence of the body 
on its members is much diminished. We met 
usually in high spirits, and there was much excite¬ 
ment on the whole round. Those who were in 
full business were not the least merry or regular at 
the Circuit Mess. There were the aspirants, men 
who were beginning to rise into notice—full of hope 
and interest. There were the very young men— 
young at least according to legal calculation, for 
whom the novelty of the life and the business in 
court were in themselves a continual treat; who 
found in watching the jiroceedings, or the displays 
of eloquence and skill in the leaders, or of learning 
in the juniors, both instruction and amusement—to 
whom the mere novelty and strangeness of the 

* For other papers on Gibraltar, with views, see Nos. 152, 308, 
309. 


whole scene around them were pleasure enough. 
True, there were necessarily some few who were 
growing old in heartless disappointment—some 
whose hearts were sick with hopes again and again 
deferred; and when to this was added—as was 
sometimes the case—the thought of a wife and 
children at home, dependent upon the husband’s 
success in his profession—or the pressure of means 
so scanty, that the candidate might soon be com¬ 
pelled to abandon the struggle altogether from in¬ 
ability to meet its expenses, it cannot be denied 
that there were elements of sadness to qualify the 
apparent general light-heartedness of our body. But 
it must be said that trials such as these—among 
the severest, perhaps, to which men can be exposed 
—were in general gallantly borne; and the feelings 
of disappointment, anxiety, or distress so nobly 
concealed, that to the many they were unknown. 
The few sympathised with the sufferers, and ren¬ 
dered whatever comfort, kindness, and encourage¬ 
ment could afford; and not a little was done by 
the successful men in this way, as opportunity 
afforded. 

Our circuit, in respect of the country we travelled 
over, was very interesting. Besides the character 
of the towns themselves, and the beauty of the 
direct routes from place to place, at every point 
there were off-lying objects and places to which we 
wandered as time and leisure allowed, in small 
parties. The Isle of "Wight, Weymouth, Lyme, 
Sidmouth, and Exmouth; Plymouth by one route 
into Cornwall, or the Moor and Tavistock by 
another—the north coast of the two counties—the 
Quantock and Cheddar; all these, in turn, a cir- 
cuiteer might hope to visit in the course of this or 
that circuit. I have alluded to the expense. This 
was certainly to not a few a serious inconvenience. 
Indeed, it was not untruly considered that the 
whole body of circuiteers spent in the several 
counties more money than was received in them. 

“Our circuit” was a somewhat stately affair. 
The judges did nob post, but travelled with sober 
haste, drawn by their own four-in-hand. The 
barristers posted or rode. It was an understood 
rule not to travel from place to place in any public 
conveyance. The “ leaders ” always had their pri¬ 
vate carriages, and some of them their saddle 
horses also. Our mess was rather an expensive 
one, and we had our own cellar of wine at each 
circuit town. This was under the care of our 
“wine treasurer,” and a van, with four horses, 
attended us, under the superintendence of our bag¬ 
gage master. These were our two circuit officers; 
two of our own number, upon whose arrangements 
we depended much for our comforts, and to whom 
we looked on our “ grand day,” which we always 
kept at Dorchester, not merely for an account of 
them own departments, but also for the formal in¬ 
troduction of new members, and an account, gene¬ 
rally given with much point and humour, of pre¬ 
ferments, promotions, marriage, and any other 
incidents which might have befallen any of the 
members since the last circuit—“offences” these, 
as we called them, always expiated by contributions 
to the “ wine fund.” The leader of the circuit was 
the barrister highest in rank. He was expected to 
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be a frequent attendant at the mess. To him ap¬ 
plication was first made in disputed points of 
professional etiquette, and he was expected to 
watch over the interests, character, and conduct of 
the circuit. Graver cases were reserved for the 
consideration of the whole body ; our law was un¬ 
written, and our decisions were neither recorded 
nor reported, but obeyed on peril of expulsion from 
the mess. 

The judges, I have said, travelled with their own 
four horses. I may mention also as a little cir¬ 
cumstance now passing into oblivion, that they tra¬ 
velled with their own “ four wigs also :” the brown 
scratch for the morning when not in court; the 
powdered dress-wig for dinner; the tye-wig with 
the black coif, when sitting on the civil side of the 
court; the full bottomed one, which was never 
omitted, for the crown side. Those were days, you 
know, when gentlemen in common life wore coats 
of every colour; but wo always dined with the 
judges in black. Some judges, indeed, were strict 
in their notions as to the dress of the bar at other 
times. I remember once, when a party of us halted 
at Blandford for luncheon, on our way from Salis¬ 
bury to Dorchester, at the same inn at which their 
lordships were resting for the same purpose. We 
strolled out while our repast was being prepared, 
and met them. One of our number had a black 
silk handkerchief round his neck, and a blue cloth 
cap with a gold-lace band on his head. We ob¬ 
served that one of the judges drew up at this. It 
chanced that, a few minutes after, a recruiting party 
marched down the street with drum and fife, and 
at our luncheon the butler appeared with a demure 
face to say, with his lordship’s compliments to the 
gentlemen of the bar, that as some of them seemed 
to have a military turn, he sent to say that there 
was a recruiting party in the town, and they might 
like, perhaps, to take the opportunity of enlisting.— 
The Right Eon. Sir J. T. Coleridge. 


PRINCE METTERNICH. 

The appearance of a Metternich as the representa¬ 
tive of Austria at the Congress of Paris carries 
the mind back to the Congress of Vienna, w T here 
the Allied Powers, under the presidency of the old 
Metternich, revised the map of Europe, and de¬ 
creed the extinction of the Buonaparte dynasty. 
Metternich, the father, just lived to see Napoleon 
redivivus in Italy once more, renewing, as it were, 
that war with Austria which first brought his own 
talents into notice, and opened to him the illus¬ 
trious career which closed, if not in disgrace, in 
profound humiliation. He survived himself, we 
may almost say, only to see all his schemes re¬ 
versed. “What you build, I will destroy; what 
you plant, I will jiluck up.” Such might be the 
epitaph on many a great man’s tomb. 

“ Apres moi le deluge,” said Prince Metternich, 
a few years before the revolutionary deluge of 1848 
swept over Austria, and cast him a banished exile 
oil the shores of England. In this saying, as in 
one or two remarkable acts of his life, he showed 
that he was gifted with a very keen foresight of 


future events. Yet partly, perhaps, from the sel¬ 
fish consideration expressed in the words “ apres 
moi,” he was throughout his whole career the very 
incarnation of the principle of immobility. Ho 
has been often, nevertheless, compared to Talley¬ 
rand; but, except that both these celebrated men 
were endowed with extraordinary diplomatic ability, 
there was at least no outside likeness — rather a 
complete contrast—between them. The Voltairian 
ex-priest could assume every shape, adopt every 
party, serve every dynasty, and accommodate him¬ 
self with surprising readiness and aptitude to 
every change. But Metternich never changed; 
he served the same cause, and devoted himself in¬ 
variably to the promotion of the same interests, as 
ho conceived them, of his country. There was, in 
fact, as much uniformity of purpose in the life of 
the German as there was versatility in that of the 
French statesman; yet the narrow consistent in¬ 
flexibility of the one, and the unprincipled flexibi¬ 
lity of the other, had perhaps this resemblance— 
they may have arisen out of the same time-serving 
motives. 

Metternich was born at Coblentz, in May, 1773. 
At his death, last year, he had thus completed his 
eighty-sixth year. The Metternich family was ori¬ 
ginally from the banks of the Rhine. They were 
at first baronial, and had even then the right of a 
seat in the imperial Diets. They were afterwards 
made counts, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the family gave to the empire three 
electors, two of Mayence and one of Treves. The 
father of the prince lately deceased was Envoy 
Extraordinary at the electoral courts of the Rhine, 
and fulfilled other important missions. 

Of the early youth of his renowned son, we only 
know that he was a fellow-student with Benjamin 
Constant, at a college of Strasbourg, and that a 
friendship sprung up between the two young men, 
which their opposite careers and still more op¬ 
posite characters never afterwards interrupted. 
Young Metternich was introduced into public life 
as a master of ceremonies at the Imperial Court of 
Vienna. At the age of twenty-one, he was ap¬ 
pointed ambassador at the Hague. Holland, how¬ 
ever, being conquered by France, he did not fill 
that post, but became representative of Austria at 
Dresden, and afterwards at Berlin. He took a 
leading part in all the most important events of 
that period. It was principally owing to him that 
Prussia was induced to join the League, in 1805, 
with Russia, England, Sweden, and Austria against 
France. The campaign of Ulm and Austerlitz fol¬ 
lowed ; and almost immediately afterwards Metter- 
nich rose to that conspicuous eminence which he 
retained, with ever increasing power, for nearly 
half a century. 

In 1806 lie was appointed Ambassador to the 
court of Napoleon, and, taking his stand as a di¬ 
plomatist by the side of the French emperor and of 
Talleyrand, was found at once, under circumstances 
the most unfavourable to the interests he repre¬ 
sented, to be of no inferior stature. 

“ You are very young,” Napoleon said to him on 
bis first presentation, “to represent one of the 
oldest houses of Europe.” 
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“Your Majesty was hardly my age,” was the 
happy reply, “ afc the battle of Austerlitz.” 

The young envoy had a most difficult mission to 
fulfil, and he effectually fulfilled it, by lulling to 
sleep the suspicions of the French emperor, till 
Austria, profiting by the reaction that was taking 
place in Germany against France, had completed 
her preparations for war, which, as * soon as Napo¬ 
leon got seriously engaged in the Spanish struggle, 
was declared, and Bavaria invaded (1809). This 
disagreeable surprise brought upon Metternich one 
of those vulgar outbursts of anger with which 
the despot of the Tuileries was accustomed, when 
his will was frustrated, to assail the representatives 
at his court of the crowned heads of Europe. He 
lor some time refused the Austrian ambassador 
his passports, and at last sent him ignominiously 
under an escort to the Imperial camp at Komorn, 
just before the battle of Wagram. 

On the retirement of Count Stadion at this time 
from the Austrian ministry of foreign affairs, Met¬ 
ternich became his successor. His first great object 
in his new post was to establish an honourable 
peace between France and Austria. The intimacy 
between Napoleon and the Emperor of Russia 
naturally alarmed him; and there can be no doubt 
that the former, now at the climax of his fortune, 
was determined to impose on Austria terms as 
humiliating and crushing as those he after the 
battle of Jena dictated to Prussia. The mar¬ 
riage of the greatest conqueror of modern times 
with that most inane and contemptible of women, 
the Archduchess Marie Louise, averted this 
calamity. Profiting by the parvenu vanity of 
Napoleon to ally himself with one of the most 
ancient imperial houses of Europe, Metternich ne¬ 
gotiated this marriage with great zeal and skill. 
He had much opposition to overcome at the court 
of Vienna., especially on the part of the Empress; 
and his success, although powerfully aided by the 
wretched ambition of Napoleon, was for the mo¬ 
ment a great diplomatic victory. It left Austria, 
after all her defeats, almost as formidable a power as 
she had been before she sustained them. Metter¬ 
nich himself conducted the new Empress to Paris. 

We pass over here, as too well known to be even 
alluded to, the great events which followed, up to the 
year 1813, but must just remark, that so powerfully 
did the policy all along recommended and pursued 
by Metternich contribute to the final recovery of 
Europe from the oppression of French conquest, 
that -the victory of the Allies at Leipsic was deemed 
the fittest occasion to recognise and reward his 
eminent services. He was consequently, imme¬ 
diately after that battle, created Hereditary Prince 
of the Austrian Empire. But a still more unequi¬ 
vocal recognition of his superior merit is to be found 
in the fact that he was unanimously chosen as Pre¬ 
sident of the Congress of Vienna, which assembled 
in 1814 and 1815. As Austria was at this time 
very far from being entitled to any precedency, this 
election could only have sprung from the conviction 
that the prince, among all the assembled diploma¬ 
tists of Europe, was without question the fittest to 
fill that arduous post. At the congresses which fol¬ 
lowed, of Verona, of Aix-la-Chapelle, of Laybach, 


and Carlsbad, etc., the same honour was conferred 
on him. In the year 1821 he was named Chan¬ 
cellor of State. 

We may here observe, as a remarkable trait of 
his political wisdom, that, though representing 
Austrian interests, he acquiesced at once, at the Con¬ 
gress of Vienna, in the renunciation, on the part of 
Austria, of all claims ou Belgium and on those pro¬ 
vinces of the Low Countries which she had held for 
so many centuries before the revolutionary wars 
plucked them out of her hand. He concurred fully 
in the noble project of uniting Belgium and Holland 
into one powerful kingdom, which, had the union 
endured, woidd have built up a mighty barrier 
against the aggressive ambition of France, and have 
secured more effectually than any other result of 
the final triumph obtained over Napoleon, the 
balance of power among European States. The 
prince manifested too much foresight, in his veke- # 
ment disapproval of the policy which wrested 
Greece from Ottoman rule. He foresaw, as time 
has proved, that Russia would be the only gainer 
by the creation of a petty Greek kingdom, quite 
incompetent to defend itself, and forming only a 
nest and hot-bed of Russian influence and intrigue 
in the East. 

From 1815 to 1848, Metternich exercised absolute 
rule over the Austrian Empire. Under the two 
reigns of Francis and Ferdinand, his power re¬ 
mained unabated. At his death, Francis recom¬ 
mended his successor, both verbally and in writing, 
to do nothing without the advice and concurrence 
of the chancellor. Yet the prince took care to 
disguise his supremacy from his sovereigns. He 
made it appear to them that he was merely their 
humble servant—that they ruled as well as reigned; 
and Avas accustomed to tell those with whom he 
familiarly conversed, that the emperor had a decided 
Avill of his own, Avhich he dared not oppose. 

In his principles of government, this modern 
Wolscy, in all but personal pride, was dreadfully 
consistent. He acted throughout as if in as much 
dread of revolution as he might justly have been at 
the beginning of his career, Avhen propagandist 
French armies, flushed Avith victory, received their 
inspiration from the Jacobin clubs and committees 
of Paris. He did, no doubt, foresee great changes 
brooding over the future, but he could not or Avould 
not foresee any possible good to arise out of them. 
He anticipated them as positively and purely evil. 
Hence, suppression and repression, in their utmost 
rigour, formed the rule of his administration; 
and in Lombardy and Gallicia especially, this rule 
was carried out to the most oppressive and crush¬ 
ing excess. Nevertheless, he AYas not a cruel man. 
During tho long period in Avhich he enjoyed abso¬ 
lute authority, no Austrian subject suffered capital 
punishment for any political offence. Mrs. Trol¬ 
lope, in her work called “ Austria and the Aus¬ 
trians,” has, in relating an intervieAY she had Avith 
the prince, given as fair and favourable a descrip¬ 
tion of the narrow and slavish morality on which 
his system of governing Avas based, as it Avill 
bear. 

“ Our policy,” said the prince, “is to extend all 
possible material happiness to the Avholo population, 
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to leave them nothing to desire in that way, to ad¬ 
minister the laws pairiarclially , to prevent their 
tranquillity from being disturbed, and to maintain 
the national happiness as it at present exists. Is it 
not delightful to see these peoplo looking so con¬ 
tented,” continued he, turning round to the next 
window, and pointing to the groups walking on the 
terrace of the Yolks Garten, immediately before his 
palace, “ so much in possession of what makes them 
comfortable—so well fed, so well clad, so quiet, so 
religiously observant of order P” Mrs. Trollope 
adds : “ He thinks that the people ought to have 

no political rights, but that an absolute govern¬ 
ment should exercise its power paternalty, consider¬ 
ing its subjects as children who should be cherished 
with affection, but who must obey without disput¬ 
ing the authority of the parent.” 

Yeuillot, the editor of the “ Univers,” has pub¬ 
lished, since the death of the prince, some conversa¬ 
tions he pretends to have had with him; but they 
bear the marks of being entirely apocryphal. 
One story, however, told by M. Yeuillot, if not 
true, has at least point enough in it to be amusing. 

When the pope was prisoner at Savona, Napoleon 
proposed to Metternich the project of establishing 
his holiness in the vicinity of Paris, of giving him a 
palace, a college of cardinals, a neutral territory of con¬ 
siderable circumference, and a revenue of 6,000,000 
of francs. The ambassador looked astonished at 
this communication, and offered many arguments 
against the scheme; but finding they took no effect, 
he said, feigning much reluctance to speak, that he 
was afraid he was guilty of much indiscretion in 
revealing a state secret, but that he must tell his 
Majesty that the emperor his master had made a 
similar proposition to the holy father : that he had 
offered him the imperial palace of Schonbrun as 
the seat of the Holy See, with a large district around 
it, and a revenue of 12,000,000 dollars ; and that 
the offer had been rejected. Napoleon saw at 
once that this great state secret was a mere fable 
got up for the occasion; but he saw in it, too, the 
absurdity of his own design, which ho spoke of no 
more, and dropped. 

One amusing scrap of Metterniehiana happens to 
be known to the writer of this paper. The Princess 
Metternich had at one time a fancy for collecting 
for her album the autographs of celebrated charac¬ 
ters. After she had made a very ample collection, 
it occurred to her that among authors she had no 
autograph of any French journalist, and the ambas¬ 
sador at Paris was requested to procure her one. 
Thereupon his Excellency sent a very polite invita¬ 
tion to .dinner to Jules Janin, and in the course of 
conversation after the dinner, mentioned the prin¬ 
cess’s fancy to his guest. Jules Janin immediately 
took the hint, and, calling for a sheet of note paper, 
wrote with prompt wit, in the convivial spirit of 
the moment, “Received of Prince Metternich, 
twenty-five bottles of Johannisberg, first quality. 
Jules Janin.” This ho handed to the ambassador, 
who laughed heartily, and assured him that the 
wine, the costliest of Rhine growth, which takes its 
name from one of the prince’s estates, should be 
sent him. In the course of a little more than a 
Trcek, the twenty-five bottles arrived at the feuille¬ 
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tonist’s apartments, with the princess’s compli¬ 
ments and thanks. 

The revolution of 1848, as is well known, termi¬ 
nated the political career of the illustrious subject 
of this notice. The tenacity with which he clung 
to power to the last moment, showed indeed that 
he had become childishly unfit to retain it. Whilst 
the populace were in insurrection in the streets, 
clamouring for his dismissal, every effort was made, 
for four long hours, to persuade him to resign, in 
vain. At last the Archduke Francis quitted the 
room, where he had been closeted with Metternich, 
and announced to the crowd assembled in another 
apartment the resignation of the chancellor. But 
the prince followed him, and, hearing the announce¬ 
ment, exclaimed, “ I will not resign.” The arch¬ 
duke merely repeated the words he had just 
uttered; and he whose will had been the law of 
the empire for thirty-three years, was a few days 
afterwards sent under the custody of an escort, as 
a state criminal, out of the Austrian dominions, to 
find refuge in this country. He was permitted to 
return to his chateau of Reinberg in 1850, where 
he passed the remnant of his life in entire obscurity. 

Prince Metternich was married three times. By 
his first marriage he had two daughters; by his 
second a son, Richard, born 1829, the inheritor of 
his title, (the Austrian Plenipotentiary, now at 
Paris,) and by the third, a son, Paul, and a daughter. 
His wealth was very great. Besides the dukedom 
of Portella, conferred upon him by the King of 
the two Sicilies, with a revenue of 60,000 Neapoli¬ 
tan ducats, and the salaries attached to the official 
posts he filled, he has left to his heir, and to his 
family, largo possessions in Bohemia, in Moravia, 
and on the Rhine, including the chateau and estate 
of Johannisberg. The prince was decorated with 
all the orders of Europe, except that of the garter. 
His onty English honour was a doctor’s degree 
bestowed upon him by Oxford, in 1814, wdien he 
visited England with the allied sovereigns. 


A SHIP ON FIRE. 

A SAD CHRISTMAS NIGHT AT SEA. 

Christmas day of ’56 I spent in Sydney Harbour. 
It was glorious summer weather, the sun shedding 
down tropical heat; and strange was the feeling of 
a Christmas so different from the wintry scenes 
which mark the festive period in our own dear 
land. Englishmen will not, however, forget old 
customs, wherever in the wide world their lot may 
be cast. We sat down to the national sirloin, and 
to a plum-pudding, such as it was. The evening 
was passed in cheerful but not boisterous festivity. 
In that far-off land the heart could not help turn¬ 
ing to home and the loved ones there, nor were 
deeper thoughts absent about subjects that ought 
to be ever recalled by the season. Whether our 
captain observed the subdued spirit that prevailed, 
or v r hether it was merely the irrepressible feeling 
in his own mind, he proposed to tell us the true 
story of a fearful Christmas night he once spent at 
sea. I have never heard or seen another account 
of what he narrated, but I give the captain’s story 
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as nearly as I can recollect it, although it must 
lose much of the graphic interest which riveted 
every one who heard it from his own lips. 

“ Twenty years ago, this Christmas night, the 
‘ Ocean Bride,’ one of the most stately Indianaen 
that ever glided under canvas, stood well up with 
a good breeze for the English coast. We had been 
absent two years from England, and were sailing 
from Madras, with a valuable cargo and full com¬ 
plement of passengers. We made our passage 
round the stormy Cape of Good Hope, with fair 
weather and ‘ good heels,’ the ‘ Ocean Bride ’ pre¬ 
serving her character as a fast sailer. St. Helena 
touched at, the Cape de Verdes sighted and soon 
dropped astern, with th» trade winds filling out our 
canvas, we made a good run to the Western 
Islands. On the second night after sighting the 
Azores, I had the first watch; and whilst four 
bells were being struck, the man on the look-out 
for’ard reported a strong light on the weather 
bow. Fixing my gaze in that direction, through 
the dense gloom of night, I could discern the re¬ 
flection cast upon the horizon from a vast volume 
of flame. Our captain, on reaching the deck, no 
sooner cast his experienced eye across the waters, 
than ho ordered the ship to be brought up some 
points, with the intention of bearing down upon 
what he at once pronounced to be a burning vessel. 

“As the ‘Ocean Bride’ ploughed her course 
rapidly through the waves, leaving a silvery track 
far astern, and throwing the foam and spray off 
her bows, we neared the burning ship. I had 
been through many dangers, and experienced great 
perils during my career as a sailor, but till then 
I had never witnessed the grand and awful sight 
of a blazing ship at sea; and the remembrance of 
it, as it burst upon me that dark night in the wild 
Atlantic, will never be effaced. The unbroken 
silence, and intense gaze fixed by all upon the 
burning ship, told of the deep and painful anxiety 
felt for those on board. Our helmsman seemed 
invested by the occasion with unwonted energy, as 
he kept the head of the ‘ Ocean Bride’ steadily on 
her life-saving errand. Her head had been brought 
up into the wind’s eye, whereby the flames were 
kept abaft her mainmast. When we had reached 
within two knots of her, the flames had seized her 
mizen-mast and sails ; and the cries of her people 
lying out on the bowsprit and jib-boom, and 
crowding her forecastle-deck, reached our ears, and 
aroused in the heart of every individual a generous 
desire to afford assistance. 

tr Our captain determined to lay his ship to, as 
it would have been too great a hazard to approach 
nearer to the burning craft. He then ordered the 
life-boat to be launched and manned by volunteers ; 
and the energy and emulation with which this 
appeal was responded to filled me with admiration 
and strong hope, for I had requested and received 
the command of these gallant fellows on their diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous task. 

“ With loud cheers from those assembled on 
deck, our boat left the ship’s side, and shot wildly 
over huge seas, impelled by the arms of men in¬ 
spired with vast strength by the awful scene before 
us. The main-mast and sails were now covered 


with flame, and fierce tongues of fire darted along 
the spars and cordage, and twined themselves 
around masts and shrouds. When we had gained 
her within half a knot, we were thus hailed, ‘ Boat 
ahoy, there ! people from the burning ship!’ 

“ ‘ Are you all safe P’ I inquired, as the crew of the 
life-boat, wearied by the immense efforts they had 
been making, rested them oars. ‘Hot by many,’ 
was the excited answer; and every oar was again 
immediately madly dividing the waters, urged on 
by the ‘ God speed you’ of the crowded company 
in the boat near us. 

“ Beaching the side of the burning ship, my 
soul sickened to behold groups of frantic creatures 
clinging with tenacious grasp to the fore-shrouds, 
chains, and every spar affording shelter from the 
fierce element. The loud and spontaneous cry of 
thanksgiving with which they rent the air as we 
ran our boat under the bows, almost unmanned 
mo; for I knew that to many of that eager com¬ 
pany, hailing us as the ark of their deliverance, 
we should be unable to render assistance. 

“ It was heart-rending to bo compelled to deny 
succour to these perishing creatures. Yet, such 
was the fierce impetuosity with which they sought 
to rush into the fore-chains, and cast themselves 
headlong into our boat, that the danger of our own 
destruction became imminent, and I ordered her to 
be cast off, demanding if there were no men yet 
remaining on board the burning vessel, from whose 
hearts their own fears had not driven out all re¬ 
membrance of women and children! 

“ My appeal was not without avail. An old 
man, bare-headed, with long streaming white hair, 
stepped into the chains, and, whilst explaining to 
the bewildered wretches, that they would bring 
instant destruction upon themselves and the brave 
men who had nobly come out to save them, if all 
demanded refuge in the boat at once, he assured 
them that the fore part of the ship would preserve 
them uninjured till such time as the boat could 
return. He exhorted them to maintain discipline, 
and said that they must meet their fate as brave 
men should; for himself, he should remain by the 
ship whilst a plank of her stood sound, and he 
hoped no man would be so lost to the defenceless 
condition of women and children as to insist upon 
his own preservation before theirs. Calm and un¬ 
daunted that bravo old man stood in the fore-chains, 
lowering weeping women and children into our 
boat as the waves cast her alongside. The men, 
stung perhaps by the taunt of their previous 
selfishness, in abandoning these weak and helpless 
ones to their fate, were now as assiduous in exer¬ 
tions for their deliverance as they had hitherto 
been clamorous for their own. 

“ At length, with a full freight of these precious 
lives, we pushed away from the burning ship, fol¬ 
lowed by the supplications of those we had left 
behind. Beaching the welcome side of the ‘Ocean 
Bride,’ oh! what thanks were offered up for their 
deliverance, as children and parents embraced who 
had lately wept each other as lost; and oh! what 
words of devotion and gratitude were then poured 
out to God and their deliverers ! 

“ The boat belonging to the burning ship, which 
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was named the ‘ Highland Mary/ had by this time 
returned; and again we pushed off, hoping by our 
united efforts to save the remaining portion of her 
company, when a loud explosion, and a fierce flash 
of vast volume, belching out across the ocean, told 
us that her magazine had taken fire. She was now 
a body of flame, fore and aft; and looking upon her, 
we shuddered to think of the horrid fate of those 
sharing her destruction. 

“The wind had freshened considerably, and a 
heavy sea was running; but as we were now carry¬ 
ing sail, (which, through some mismanagement, had 
been stowed away, and compelled us to trust to the 
strong arms of brave men upon our first venture,) 
wo soon made our passage to the burning vessel. 
As our gallant boat darted across the big billows, 
her quarter grazed sharply against some obstacle, 
and a voice crying out as from the depths, implored 
succour. Putting about quickly, we came alongside 
a piece of timber, upon which a seaman had taken 
shelter. He was sadly burned and exhausted, but 
was able to tell us that the boat of the ‘ Highland 
Mary’ had returned to her ; when those remaining 
on board, in spite of the captain’s supplications 
that discipline might be preserved, maddened by 
the horror of their position, as the angiy tongues 
of fire disputed with them, inch by inch, their 
places of safety, and rendered reckless by despair, 
had cast * themselves, a frantic heap, into the boat, 
and swamped her as she lay alongside! They had 
all perished! He had remained to the last by the 
captain, until the flames drove them, bit by bit, 
from where they stood, when he cast himself over¬ 
board, and gained the timber from which we had 
rescued him. He believed the captain to be still 
alive, and on board. The thought of that old man 
perishing thus, who had so bravely sent away the 
weak and helpless, sternly refusing to save himself 
until he had witnessed all safely from the ship, 
brought tears into my eyes 5 and, rapidly as we 
were speeding on our way, I felt the moments to 
be hours of agony and suspense, until we were again 
alongside the burning ship; when, scanning eagerly 
every part that might yet afford shelter to a human 
creature, driven under such desperate circumstances 
to seek it, I saw the form of a man clinging around 
the fore-top-gallant-mast. How ho got there it 
was impossible to tell, for the royal-mast was in 
flames, which, I imagine, must have been fired by 
the burning main-royal; the fore-mast, too, from 
the deck upwards, was surrounded by fire, which 
covered the entire fo’castle, bowsprit, and jib- 
boom. 

“ The fore-yard was still standing, and the quick 
ingenuity of one of our crew suggested that a man 
reaching it from the boat, by flinging a rope over 
it, might cast another to the perishing man, who, 
if he succeeded in securing it around the mast, 
could glide down as we taughtened the rope at a 
distance. It was the only hope we had of saving 
him. 

“We accordingly hailed him,and in the answer¬ 
ing voice borne across the waters, we recognised 
that of him who, standing in the fore-chains, had 
so calmly exhorted the distracted people to submis¬ 
sion. Amidst the howling of winds, the fierce 


roar of flames, and the loud breaking of heavy seas 
against the ship’s side, the voice of that devoted 
man fell upon us: ‘ My brave lads, I thank you ; 

but you’re too late; I must shortly die from my 
agonies, for my limbs are scorched and stiff, and I 
cannot loosen them from the mast. Whenever you 
hear the fate of the “ Highland Mary ” spoken of, 
remember one man, who was never unmindful of 
his duty.’ 

“ A loud crash of breaking timber; a column of 
sparks shooting high into the gloomy night; a 
pillar of fire, darting with furious rapidity towards 
the heavens; tongues of flame, leaping out of the 
’tween-deck ports, and showing everywhere—no¬ 
thing to be seen but fire, and sparks, and clouds of 
smoke! The fore-mast had gone by the board, and 
with it, the brave man clinging to it was dashed 
into the gaping crater beneath. 

“ Eor some time we hovered around the burning 
ship, in the hope of yet picking up some of her ill- 
fated people, who might be safe upon the floating 
timbers; but after a weary search, and many times 
pulling down to where, in the pauses of the gale, 
we imagined ourselves hailed by voices of despair, 
we returned to the ‘ Ocean Bride.’ The glare cast 
over the ocean suddenly disappeared, and darkness 
covered the face of the great waters. We lay by 
all night, and at daylight, immense quantities of 
blackened spars and burnt timbers were cast up 
on the heads of great seas, the sole vestiges of the 
gallant ship so lately pursuing her course in all 
the strength and beauty with which human inge¬ 
nuity could endow her. Out of a company, num¬ 
bering, all conditions, one hundred and eighty, only 
seventy-three remained in safety upon the decks of 
the * Ocean Bride.’ One hundred and seven people, 
that Christmas night, slept in the graves of the 
deep! 

“ And now I hope that all of you following the 
sea, and exposed to its dangers, would do as we of 
the ‘ Ocean Bride’ did that sad Christmas night. 
Speaking of it, my heart grows kinder to the 
troubled and the wretched, and my sympathies 
extend to all perishing by land or by water. Let 
us, then, in closing the festivities of this day, drink 
in solemn silence to the memory of a brave man, 
who that Christmas night, in the wild Atlantic, 
met his fate like a sailor, and perished with tho 
‘ Highland Mary.’ ” 


AN IDYLL OF THE GREAT KING. 

BY GEOBGE HEBBEBT. 

Who says that fictions only and false hair 
Become a verse ? Is there in truth no beauty ? 
Is all good structure in a winding stair ? 

May no lines pass, except they do their duty 
Not to a due, but painted chair? 

Is it not verse, except enchanted groves 
And sudden arbours shadow coarse-spun lines ? 
Must purling streams refresh a lover’s loves? 
Must all be veil’d, while he that reads, divines, 
Catching the sense at two removes ? 

Shepherds are honest people; let them sing: 
Riddle who list, for me, and pull for prime: 

I envy no man’s nightingale or spring; 

Nor let them punish mo with loss of rhyme, 
Who plainly say. My God, my Kura, 
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VARIETIES, 


Man among the Mammoths. — Recent discoveries show 
liow near to the existence of man on earth those huge 
creatures lived; the vegetation of their time being 
such as we are acquainted with. He did not by any 
means suggest that they were contemporaneous with 
man, and they must disabuse their minds of the opinion 
that anything said or published by geologists was calcu¬ 
lated to destroy any rational belief. They did not and 
could not assert— because they had no evidence — that 
man lived 15,000 or 20,000 years ago ; but they produced 
evidence to show that those creatures lived nearer to our 
own time than had been supposed — whether at the exact 
chronology of 6000 years, or thereby, is a matter of in¬ 
difference. — Major-General Portlock i at the British Asso¬ 
ciation at Aberdeen. 

The Giants in Guildhall. — For the information of 
those who, like n^self, “deal in dimensions,” it may bo 
of interest to many who gazed on the warlike aspect of 
the giants, keeping, as it were, a body-guard tutelage 
over the festivities of Lord Mayor’s Day, to know that 
Gogmagog is in height fourteen feet; round the body he 
measures twelve feet; the length of his arm is seven feet, 
and of his leg and thigh five feet; the calf of his leg is 
forty-two inches in compass, and his wrist twenty-four 
inches ; his middle finger is sixteen inches, his great toe 
twelve, and his nose twelve inches long. In his right 
hand lie holds a staff seventeen feet long, with a ball at 
the end, and at his left side he has a sword six feet six 
inches long, and a bow with quiver of arrows at his back. 
— City Press. 

The Solan Goose Sentinel. — The fowler creeps 
stealthily over the rocks, and gradually draws nearer 
towards them, whilst no alarm note is given. And it 
would appear that the success of the fowler depends very 
much upon liis familiarity with their notes. When free 
from all suspicion, and unconscious of danger, the note 
of the solan goose is “ grog ! grog !” and so long as the 
fowler hears no other note, he is assured the birds are not 
suspecting him j but if he hears their watchword — “ birr! 
birr!” — he instantly desists, and remains as quiet and 
motionless as possible ; because he knows it is the warn¬ 
ing-note of the sentinel, which, in that one sound, informs 
all its companions of the suspected approach of an enemy. 
Generally, after lying still a few minutes, the words of 
assurance, “ grog ! grog!” aro repeated ; and then the 
fowler resumes his movements. 

Popish Polytheism. — One day two processions of the 
host, or consecrated bread, issued at the same moment 
from churches on the opposite sides of the street, as a 
man of some weight by his station and learning, hated 
by the Catholics as an obstinate and able leader of the 
Huguenots, came by. The fearless reformer kept his 
upright position, with his hat on his head. The leader 
of one of the processions, a violent and persecuting priest, 
approached him fiercely, and said, “ Impious man, why 
dost thou not fall down and worship thy Creator, the God 
whom we carry ?” The Huguenot looked for a moment 
at the priest, and at the two processions, and then deli¬ 
berately inquired, “ Which of the two ?” The priest was 
utterly confounded by this unexpected question, and re¬ 
joined his procession without replying. 

The Royal Charter. — Were I a painter, there is. no 
scene which, since my abandonment of Arctic adventure, 
has come under my personal observation, that I should 
more earnestly attempt to place upon canvas than the 
poop deck of the “ Royal Charter,” with the immediate 
elements for a picture without, during the height of the 
hurricane. First, in the afterpart of the ship, looking 
upward, we should have the mizen mast of the ship de¬ 
nuded of all sail, with the cordage swelling out forward 
under the force of the wind — then the ship herself cast 
into an oblique heel towards the port side, the stem raised 
high by a inountain-liko wave — thou the living pictures 


at the holm—the attending officer and the directing cap¬ 
tain standing sideways, in the foreground of all; then 
externally the assailing mountain-like wave, following 
close on the starboard quarter, and giving the direction 
and angle to the ship’s inclined position, yet threatening, 
as many such waves do, to overwhelm the ship in might¬ 
iness of waters; then the atmospheric part of the pic¬ 
ture, the mistiness of the stonn-drift—the sun throw¬ 
ing a lurid glare through an aperture in the dense masses 
of cloud flying above—eliciting in the sea-spray of some 
immediate breaking crest a striking and brilliant segment 
of a prismatic arch; and finally, beyond this, astern, or 
on the left hand of the picture above, an approaching 
squall shower, thrown by the contrast of the penetrating 
sunbeams, into the aspect of consummate threatening 
and blackness.— Dr. Scoresby's “ Voyage to Australia .” 

“ Good old Times” !—The late Mr. Mackenzie, author 
of the “ Man of Feeling,” had been involved in a regular 
drinking party. He was keeping as free from the usual 
excesses as he was able, and as he marked companions 
around him falling victims to the power of drink, his 
attention was called to a small pair of hands working at 
his throat; on asking what it was, a voice replied, “ Sir, 
I’m the lad that’s to loose the neckcloths.” Here, then, 
was a family in which, on drinking occasions, it was the 
appointed duty of one of the household to attend, and 
when the guests were becoming helpless, to untie their 
cravats, in fear of apoplexy or suffocation.— Dean llam - 
say's “ lleminiscences of Scottish Life and Chamotcr.” 

General Nicholson. —As we stopped to change horses, 
the General sent out to us to take one of his officers on 
to Umballaj and, as my companion knew him, I went 
with him to the tent, and, for the first time, met this re¬ 
markable man. Imagine a man six feet two inches high, 
and powerfully made in proportion, with a massive-looking 
head and face, short curly grey hair, and long black 
beard—the expression stern and quick, according well 
with the deep voice and abrupt speech, but full of anima¬ 
tion, and with a very pleasant smile. The whole face 
and figure showed a man of iron constitution, indomitable 
energy and resolution, great self-reliance, and born to 
command; and I could quite understand the extraor¬ 
dinary influence he possessed over all who came in 
contact with him, in spite of a hauteur of manner and a 
certain want of tact, which often gave offence to men 
who did not know the sterling qualities of his character.— 
Medley's Indian Campaign. 

Fox and Dundas.— On Thursday night, the 18th of 
December, Mr. Fox was dismissed from office. On the 
following day (the 19th), Mr. Pitt was made First Lord 
of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer. Upon 
the same day the House of Commons met. At three 
o’clock Lord North entered the House and took his seat 
on the Opposition Bench. Mr. Fox, who soon followed, 
finding Mr. Dundas on the same bench, jocularly took 
him by the arm, saying, “ What business have you on 
this ? go over to the Treasury Bench.” This incident 
raising a laugh, in which both parties heartily joined, 
was a good-humoured prelude to one of the most violent 
party contests of modern times.— Lord J.FcUSselVs l( Life 
of Fox.” 

A Prayer of St. Augustine. —O Thou who art the 
way, the truth, and the life ; in whom there is no dark¬ 
ness, error, vanity, nor death ; the light, without which 
there is darkness ; the way, without which there is wan¬ 
dering ; the truth, without which there is error; the life, 
without which there is death: say, Lord, Let there be 
light, and I shall see light, and csoliew darkness ; I shall 
see the way and avoid wandering ; I shall see the truth, 
and shun error; I shall see life, and escape death. O 
illuminate my blind soul, which sitteth in darkness and 
the shadow of death, and direct my feet in the way of 
peace, 
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CHAPTER IX.—BENEATH A PALI,. 

Through “ drear-nighted ” November and bleak 
December, gradually old Mr. Ferrol’s weakness in¬ 
creased. There were some calm, tender days, when 
the residue of leaves clothing the Park shook down 
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silently amid a mild sunshine. Feeble old Mr. 
Ferrol watched them from his seat by the win¬ 
dow, whence he rarely moved now, for Doctor 
Proby’s prediction had not come to pass; and 
Brooks shook his head over it in the servants’ hall, 
whenever he condescended to a chat with the foot¬ 
men, and had inward misgivings about the tenure 
of his place. 

With a pitiful look, the old man would say: 
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“ Perhaps he meant Hovember next year, Eustie; 
do you. think lie does P It’s a long time to wait; 
but I suppose I must be patient:” and the wintry 
smile was painful. So that his son did not very 
often ascend to his apartments, for the sight gave 
him an unpleasant thrill; but he relieved his con¬ 
science by telling Mildred to visit him daily. And, 
whenever it did not interfere with her fashionable 
amusements, she complied with the request; at 
first feeling the hour exceedingly irksome, but the 
sweetness of being kind made it more palatable 
after a time. 

At last, in January, came a day when he was 
content to lie in his bed, through very inability to 
rise. Hitherto he had been jealous of his feeble 
strength, and could not bear to betray infirmity; 
but he seemed suddenly to have lost that care, and 
to want nothing but stillness and repose. Brooks 
considered it a very bad symptom : the physician 
said his patient was as usual, but he would see 
him again in the evening. 

It was a foggy afternoon in the city: lamps shin¬ 
ing through the coffee-coloured cloud, thickening 
densely over the crowded streets : muffled clocks 
striking on high invisibly. Mildred had found the 
day dreary in her groat drawing-rooms : even into 
her luxurious boudoir penetrated the depression of 
the weather: Uneasy thoughts of the old man up¬ 
stairs would intrude upon her book, dulling its 
most piquant sentences. She had seen him in the 
morning, and felt the indefinable change upon him. 
What if he were going to die? 

The Lovely lady grew paler, and a sort of shudder 
passed over her; she stirred the fire, as if moved 
by sudden cold. She kindled the wax lights on 
the mantelpiece, but looked no more at the book 
in her hand. An old-fashioned quotation dwelt in 
her ear, and would not be silenced: “To die, and 
after that, the judgment!” It was an uncomfortable 
reverberation. 

“ I wish he would see a clergyman,” she said to 
herself, and, after a little thought, wrapt a light 
shawl about her shoulders and went upstairs. 
Standing at the bedside, she saw him sleeping; 
very worn and wearied was the aged face; she 
knew that the final rest could not be far distant. 
He had been in. such light pauses of slumber and 
waking during the entire day, Brooks said ; once 
he had asked for her, but would not allow her to 
be sent for. Low as the whisper was uttered, the 
sick man opened his eyes at the slight sound. 

“ Is that Mildred ? I wanted yon awhile since,” 
he said feebly : “ I forget wliat it was. Perhaps it 
may come back,” lie added, “ if you wait. How 
dark you have this room! Why doesn’t Brooks 
light the candles ?” 

A pair was burning on the table, not many yards 
from him; Mildred looked involuntarily at the valet: 
their thought was simultaneous. The latter replied 
quickly, “ The afternoon is yet early, sir; but there 
is a fog.” 

“ Get lights, then,” he ordered. Brooks went 
for a lamp. “ Come near to me, Mildred; let me 
feel your hand. I had something to say to yon 
about Euston—your husband Enston. I remember 
now. You have been a great misfortune to him, 
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Mildred. If he is ever ruined, it will be because of 
you.” 

“ Because of me !” and the proud blood mantled 
in her cheek. “ I don’t understand, sir !” 

“ Hay, leave me your little hand,” the old man 
said, limply caressing it with his own weak hot 
fingers; “I am glad you don’t understand, my 
dear.” 

He was speaking more like his former self than 
he had lately done. She was surprised at his 
steady collected manner. 

“I tell you truth; Easton’s circumstances are 
not so splendid as people imagine. By marrying 
you ho lost the chance of a wealthy wife, who 
might have helped him out of difficulty: be kind 
to him, Mildred; if he is ever cross, he lias cause 
to make him so : be loving to him, Mildred !” 

Her hand was dropped as Brooks’s step entered 
the room. Affected by his entreaty, but curious 
to fathom the cause, slie dismissed the servant, 
with a direction to see young Mr. Eerrol on his 
arrival from the city, and tell him where she was. 
But the invalid had apparently lapsed into a doze 
again. She-watched for the next languid opening 
of his eyes to whisper:— 

“Will yon not tell me what is the danger? I 
am Euston’s wife; surely I ought to know; per¬ 
haps I might be able in some way-” 

“ Poor little woman ! not able at all; you cannot 
know; but be gentle to him, and bear with him in 
everything, as you would if you could understand 
his devouring cares. And don’t ask him to explain 
things that may seem unaccountable. If I was 
only well and strong again; but I’m beginning to 
think-” 

There was a long pause: he did not frame his 
fears into words, and she was too nervous to speak. 

“Pm tired now, very tired, Mildred; but don t 
go away; I could like you to read aloud some¬ 
thing ; your voice is lulling. If they would but 
bring the lights,” he said querulously. 

“ i have quite light enough, sir,” she rejoined, a 
little fear stealing over her : “ what shall I read?” 

“ I suppose the Bible,” was Jus answer. It was 
what she would have proposed, bub for the timidity 
which all feel in performing an unusual worthy 
action. She had to go to her own room for the 
richly adorned violet velvet book which went with 
her to church on Sundays; and then, knew not 
where to select an appropriate chapter. After 
turning the gilded leaves for a minute, she began 
John’s account of the Bedeemer’s sufferings. 

Has it ever struck any one how pre-eminently the 
Bible is a book for the living, more than for the 
dying ? A book to be daily companion and coun¬ 
sellor through the turmoil and toil of human exist¬ 
ence, rather than a manual of devotions for the 
death-bed ? Descriptions of dying scenes do not 
abound; only incidental reference is made, com¬ 
monly, to the last stage of temporal life; for the 
Bible is designed to aid the Christian in his daily 
walk through this world, and nob merely to prepare 
him or to comfort him when the grave draws near. 
But men make this mistake continually, and ima¬ 
gine that they can settle soul-matters all rightwhen- 
ever needful, by a recourse to that Divine word 
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which, they have through their lives systematically 
neglected. 

Euston coming in with noiseless step, found his 
wife thus employed ; a roseate flush overspread her 
lace as his unpleasantly penetrating eyes rested 
upon her. But the glance softened much ; for he 
was pleased at her attention to his father : he put 
his hand on her head caressingly. 

“ He was awake a moment since,” she said ; “ I 
think he is very much weaker this evening.” 

“ Did he ask for that, himself?” Euston touched 
the Bible. 

“ Yes.” 

The son seemed to consider it a serious symptom : 
he bent over and listened to the fitful breathing. 
When he raised his face, Mildred saw a strange 
agitation written there; he disguised it with a 
handkerchief raised to his quivering lips. She 
feared to ask him the cause, for the old man’s 
warning recurred forcibly; but there was the gulf 
of a secret between her and her husband, thence¬ 
forth. 

Late in the evening, a message came to them 
from the sick-room. A change had come over the 
invalid. Brooks thought that Doctor Proby should 
be sent for. 

Ay, summon him with all haste; there is sore 
need for his ability now. Grievous need, when the 
clay house of the soul is breaking up beneath the 
conqueror’s blows, falling asunder from its shriek¬ 
ing tenant, who will be expelled into the wide waste 
of eternity, homeless and friendless ! Como, science, 
thou art powerful ; build up the shattered tene¬ 
ment again ; even for a week— a day—an hour, re¬ 
tard the final dispossession ! What! mute to the 
appeal, standest helplessly beside the unequal 
struggle ! 0 poor soul; poor, blind, groping soul, 

tottering on the verge of a black infinitude. 

By midnight all was over ; and he knew whether 
the wealth for which he had spent his life was worth 
that fearful price. 

The due days afterwards, his heir honoured him 
with a grand funeral—an unlimited funeral, in 
point of expense ; for Mammon can be worshipped 
even in such last pomps of the flesh. Numbers of 
mourning-coaches paced along mournfully after 
the sombre plumes, through the soaking rain. 
Aslant swept the grey drizzle from a uniform leaden 
sky, upon scores of carriages illuminated with ar¬ 
morial bearings; empty were they,like ail this parade 
of grief—a symbol of the world’s sorrow for its lost 
votaries. But representative footmen, as wealth’s 
emblems, were abundant ; likewise burly coachmen, 
in dripping weepers. The second mourning coach 
contained the decorous melancholy of the brothers 
Horace and Hugh Ferrol; in the next carriage to 
theirs were Sir Lancett Pykc, the celebrated court 
physician, and Doctor Proby, the family surgeon, 
speaking softly of remarkable cases lately occurrent 
in their respective practice ; and a little beyond, the 
lawyers were speculating on the will, and the probable 
possessions of their late client. Perhaps as sincere 
grief as any was that of poor Brooks, whose circum¬ 
stances were unsettled by the event; but who, in 
the course of the same evening, consoled himself 
by resolving to retire from service, marry the cook, 


and set up a little eating-shop with their joint 
savings ; which in process of time was accordingly 
done. 

And so passed on the gloomjr cortege to a dank 
city churchyard, where the family vault had been 
opened, and the bells swung requiem over neigh¬ 
bouring wildernesses- of house-tops. A few idlers 
gathered from the crowded streets outside to look 
at the rich man’s sepulture; to see how well appear¬ 
ances were kept up even to the grave’s mouth— 
appearances of unbounded wealth and of dutiful 
sorrow. And down came the impartial drizzling 
rain steadily upon all—upon the bare-headed group 
at the vault, and the gamins climbing rails for a 
view of the show. 

Two of the lookers-on had been loitering round 
the exterior of the church during the ceremony 
within—shabby men in brown coats and slouched 
hats, beneath which looked forth sharp furtive eyes. 
They waited for something, and were satisfied to 
bide their time, evidently; now they were partially 
sheltered behind a yew-tree, and some words passed 
between them. 

“ Easy and respectable, Jack; let’s do the thing 
neatly; don’t be headstrong, but wait till you see 
me touch, then come up quick on the other side.” 

They separated; and Jack, making a long cir¬ 
cuit among the tombs, became an attentive listener 
at the furthest edge of the crowd; while the other 
sauntered directly forward, with a straw in his 
mouth, and his hat frankly thrown somewhat back. 
Presently the people dispersed; the chief mourner 
proceeded to his carriage, which immediately drove 
away; and Horace Ferrol, proceeding with his 
brother towards theirs, felt himself touched on the 
shoulder. 

“ Please, sir—oh, it ain’t no use, sir; there’s two 
on us.” This in reply to a violent effort to throw him 
off. “ Take it quiet, sir—a wehicle’s a-waitin’ at 
the gate, an’ you can get off without making any 
noise, or excitin’ the public, sir.” 

“ What is it for P” asked poor Horace, huskily. 

“ At suit of Snipp and Company, ninety-five. 
odd,” was the reply. Then depreoatingly: “But 
you see, sir, we’re attracting the notice of the pub¬ 
lic by delay; it’s wiser, when circumstances is clear 
agin us, just to take ’em eas}^” 

Hugh was greatly concerned; but ho could give 
his brother no help: he suggested an immediate 
application to Euston Ferrol. 

“ Every conwenience for writing to friends at 
Mr. Naggs’s,” chimed in the bailiff. “Jack, you with 
the driver, me and the gentleman will be enough 
inside—unless you, sir, would take a seat? That’ll 
do, cabby; Doctor Ferrol has his own carriage; 
drive on—to the old place, you know.” 

On reaching “ the old place,” Horace wrote a 
few frantic lines to his sister Mildred, and waited 
impatiently for the answer; in what tumult of re¬ 
morseful and miserable thoughts , only a debtor in 
the creditor’s grasp can understand. 

CHAPTER X.— CONCERNING MR. XACGS’S. 

Ix her drawing-room before dinner, her deep mourn¬ 
ing setting off exquisitely the fairness of face, and 
shoulders and arms, Mildred is waiting for her 
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husband. A seriousness has fallen over her with 
that black dress and its occasion; she has been 
reading some good grave books, and feels almost 
religious. Nay, if religion did not involve the 
laying aside some of her most cherished fashionable 
amusements, she docs not really know but it might 
prove the safest and best course after all. The mild 
melancholy of her present sensations is rather enjoy¬ 
able, and she fancies that it must be a species of 
piety, and is pleased with herself accordingly. 

Wherever Death has flung his mighty shadow, 
there is apt to spring up in the gloom a parasite— 
religiousness—so like the heaven-born fruit of 
true religion, that hundreds are deceived by it for 
a time; but as the shadow which called it forth 
grows dimmer and more distant, and the sunshine 
of the world glows again over the darkened heart, 
the false plant collapses—withers into Sodom ashes; 
and has but rendered more sterile the soil that 
bore it. And Mildred’s imagined piety was like 
this. 

Her husband came in with a letter in his hand. 
“ Your brother’s writing,” he said ; “ James was 
bringing it, and I took it from him. Ho says the 
messenger is waiting for an answer.” 

Mildred brought it to the shaded argand lamp 
on a side-table. “ Immediate,” was written in the 
corner. “ His excuses for not coming to dine,” she 
thought; “ but what a shabby blue envelope and 
red wafer !” 

It was well that her husband was gazing into 
the fire, engrossed wholly with his own reflections; 
he saw not the start, the spasm of emotion, the 
sudden and fear-stricken glance towards himself. 
Reassured, by perceiving that he had noticed 
nothing, she said with as much carelessness as she 
could assume:— 

“I shall not bo more than a moment writing 
the answer;” and, crushing the letter in her hand, 
through very nervousness, she left the room. 
Arrived in her boudoir, she hastily opened the 
secretary, where, in a concealed drawer, she kept 
whatever money she possessed; but it amounted 
to only a few sovereigns and two or three notes— 
little more than a fifth of what Horace wanted; 
for almost everything she required, or fancied, 
was purchased upon bills paid every quarter, and 
thus she seldom had much cash at her immediate 
command. Some moments she sat with a very 
miserable and perplexed expression on her face: 
there was nothing for it but an appeal to her 
husband; and she knew well that upon no subject 
was he so unapproachable. She penned a hurried 
note to Horace, promising to send him help later 
in the evening, if possible, and, leaning on Euston’s 
arm, proceeded to her gorgeously appointed dinner- 
table. 

And the colossal powdered footmen lounging in 
the hall, clothed in the richest mourning, their vast 
calves in delicate silk, their shoulders run to seed, 
as it were, with superfluity of tags and festoonings; 
do you suppose they did not comprehend the note 
and its messenger ? Trust the Argus-eyed ministry 
of servants to detect whatever, in your domestic 
life, you are most anxious to conceal. Thomas 
winked sidelong at Jearnes, who in his turn thrust 


his tongue into his cheek knowingly; and they 
had a slight confabulation with the envoy, result¬ 
ing in a confirmation of their shrewd suspicion 
that “ that ’ere young hofficer had been a goin’ it 
rayther ’ar 1, and was at last took by the beaks. 
Jearnes could ha’ foretold the catastrophe the night 
the young gemman gave him half a suvring for 
caring his hat; and we all know what hensigns’ 
pay is,” added the lackey disdainfully. Poor 
Horace fancied he had produced a magnificent im¬ 
pression by the said donation, very little aware that 
the weak effort to keep up appearances was seen 
through on the spot. 

Mildred had a sort of consciousness that they 
knew all about it, and quite feared to glance at 
them as she passed by; but in her presence these 
great masses of humanity seemed to have no 
thought but a stolid deference. 

The silent dinner went on, Mildred’s courage 
oozing away as the dessert drew near, when she 
must speak. Her husband drew his chair to the 
fire after the first course, sitting with his brows on 
his hands. He had not a headache, he said, in 
answer to her inquiry. He w r as perfectly well. 
He did not want anything, except to be let alone. 
At long intervals these questions were asked, and! 
replies given without raising his face. 

When the servants had withdrawn, and on tho 
table were fruits and wines, Mildred rose and went 
over to his chair; she kneeled down on the hearth¬ 
rug beside him. He looked up in surprise, but 
somewhat gratified at the submissive gesture, 
withal. 

“ Don’t say to me what you said awhile since,” 
she asked, and her face was humbler than he had 
ever seen it: “I ought to share your cares and 
griefs, Euston — ought I not ?” 

“ I stand alone,” he said, “ now that my father is 
gone.” He turned to the table, and drank wine 
rapidly — several glasses. 

“Not alone, Euston”—and she put her hand 
upon his — “ not alone.” 

“ Oh, I mean alone in responsibility—in care.” 

“ If it could lighten the care, even ever so little, 
to talk of it to me, I would be very faithful to any 
trust you reposed in me,” she said. “ Your father 
told me once that I was to be very gentle and 
loving to you always, because you had great and 
unusual causes for vexation.” 

His sharp eyes were in a moment fixed pierc¬ 
ingly upon her. Perhaps she had pronounced the 
word “ unusual ” as an experiment. 

“ What else did he say P” 

“ That you had sacrificed much for my sake, and 
that I was always to remember it,” she replied. 

“ Nothing further ?” 

“Nothing.” Her truthful eyes satisfied him. 
There was a pause, and she moved her jet brace¬ 
let round and round upon her arm. In a very 
low voice she spoke :— 

“Euston, I am going to tell you something 
which has deeply troubled me” — again his keen 
inquiring look: “Horace has got himself into a 
dreadful difficulty.” 

“Nothing new,” was the reply. “He is a. 
spendthrift; I have no patience with him.” 
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<f He has all along been in a false position,” she 
said, “ endeavouring to keep up the appearance of 
a man of fortune in that expensive regiment. He 
wrote me a note this evening—will you read it ?” 

“ And why should he keep up such appearance 
when he had no means P” demanded Euston, 
severely. “The fellow calculated upon my help, I 
suppose; and not a single farthing.” 

“ Oh, Euston, don’t say thather hand was 
pressed against his lips. “ Tf you do not help him, 
he will be utterly ruined.” 

“ I might have known that some appeal of this 
sort was coming, by your affectionate demeanour 
this evening,” he observed, coldly. 

“You do me injustice,” she said, her beautiful 
•eyes brimming with tears. “Will you not even 
read his letter P” 

He perused the lines of entreaty with a stern 
countenance and a hardening heart. “ How am I 
to know whether this is true ? It may be a 
swindle likewise.” 

“ Euston!” His wife had risen with flashing 
•eyes. “He is incapable of such falsehood and 
meanness! Go to the place and see for yourself, 
before you charge him so foully.” 

He turned doggedly to the fire again, and, with¬ 
out another syllable, she walked away to her 
drawing-rooms. Did no echo of conscience repeat 
•in his ear that applicable word “ swindle ?” If so, 
he drowned it with more wine. 

Poor Mildred wept most bitter tears in the 
solitary splendour of her reception-rooms, until 
■after a time an idea struck her. She had jewels 
in abundance. Soon the cases were ransacked, 
and a few of the more valuable and least capable 
of identification selected for sale. Her maid Bland 
might be able to dispose of them. But it was a 
painful humiliation to confess to a menial her em¬ 
barrassment for money, and, tacitly, her small 
influence over her husband. She sat brooding 
about this. Would it not be better to speak to 
him again. The selling of her ornaments would 
greatly incense him, and he must know of it 
sooner or later: the wiser thought prevailed, and 
she went again to the dining-room. 

Master had gone out, without mentioning 
whither; so said the butler, who was removing 
the wine. Perhaps he had relented, and was gone 
to free Horace after all. How she would thank 
him! And now that the reaction had come, she 
began to see her brother’s folly and extravagance 
in their true light; began to see how pitiful an 
-ambition it was to ape in expenditure the wealthy 
officers of his corps, and to think more mildly of 
her husband for his natural repugnance to assist 
one whom he deemed a determined spendthrift. 

Her husband, having come to the conclusion that 
it was cheaper to aid Horace now, and send him 
to India to make his own way, than permit him to 
be cashiered, or cut adrift on the world as an in¬ 
solvent pauper, had called a cab, and driven into 
the city, where, in a bye-lane of a bye-street not 
far from the roar of the Strand, stood the spung- 
ing-house whence Horace had dated his letter. 
He was set down at the gate of a courtyard, which 
looked like the outworks of a gaol, and was con- 
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ducted through some dingy passages, catching a 
glimpse, through a door ajar, of a dinner-room 
resounding with boisterous conviviality—of that 
stamp which is loud in proportion to its miserable 
hollowness. The revellers had not been able to 
induce Horace to join them, though the master of 
the house, Mr. Haggs himself, had come with the 
invitation, backed by Mrs. Haggs’s compliments, 
and advised the new-comer not to be down-hearted 
—it was always so with young gemmen the fust 
time they was took: but bless him! they was 
soon quite ’appy, what with the best society and 
every comfort, though he said it that oughtn’t. 
And if Cap ting Ecrrol wouldn’t give them the 
pleasure of his society at dinner, perhaps he would 
stand treat for the company in a bottle of claret all 
round P Twas the usual thing for a gemman 
to do. 

The ascription of brevet rank rather exasperated 
than mollified Horace, who was already in a fever 
of rage and mortification; he looked so threatening 
that Mr. Haggs speedily withdrew, wondering at 
what he had done to provoke such a storm. And 
the unhappy young man paced up and down the 
narrow limits of his room, filled with remorse and 
self-contempt, making vows for the future, if by 
any means ho might escape the present peril. 
But, knowing his brother-in-law’s hard nature, he 
had little hope from him. lie could see nothing 
ahead, except the debtors’ prison, the insolvent 
court, disgrace, and beggary. He had thrown him¬ 
self upon his bed, exhausted with the strength of 
his emotions, when Euston appeared. 

“My wife received your note,” he said, after a 
moment’s survey of the wretched apartment. 
“This is somewhat different from your extrava¬ 
gantly-furnished rooms at Chatham, I think!” 

Horace made no reply; he was too humiliated, 
too miserable. 

“I am come,” the other said, seating himself at 
the table and drawing out a memorandum book, 
“solely out of consideration for my wife and for 
myself, to discover how you can best be helped; 
but, mark me, no dissimulation or reservation of 
the truth; you must tell me precisely how your 
liabilities stand; and you must promise that as 
soon as you are gazetted lieutenant, you will take 
measures to effect an exchange to a regiment 
serving in India, where, upon the double pay, even 
your extravagance may contrive to live.” 

These implied reproaches were hard to bear, 
but Horace was compelled to endure much more. 

I he man who had resolved to benefit him was 
essentially ungenerous. A rigorous examination 
followed; close investigation into his debts, every 
item and its particulars written down in that 
methodic manner which is apt to impress the 
debtor with a species of despair, as he finds the 
aggregate increasing indefinitely. Not a few 
stinging comments were interwoven. How his 
proud heart writhed I Perhaps he felt something 
of the hate said to be caused by an ungracious 
benefaction. When it was over, and the memo¬ 
randum-book replaced:— 

“ One of my clerks will come here in the fore¬ 
noon of to-morrow, to pay the particular debt for 
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which you are detained, and the necessary fees; 
for I choose previously to make inquiries respect¬ 
ing these floating hills of yours. Good night.” 

The salutation was not returned by Horace. 
Fastening the door as well as he could for the 
lock was of course broken—another storm of im¬ 
potent wrath and misery swept over his spirit, 
ending in the utter wretchedness of weeping. 


A BIRD SHOW. 

BY THU AUTHOR OP “ CURIOSITIES OP NATURAL HISTORY. 

Fnoai time immemorial, man has delighted to cap¬ 
ture and keep in cages various kinds of birds. The 
old lady keeps her pretty Polly, the young lady 
her canary, the gamekeeper chains up an eagle by 
his house, and the savage of Africa makes a rude 
cage wherein ho confines birds either for profit or 
amusement. Of late years the art of keeping pet 
birds has become a real science. Books can be 
bought on “ Diseases of Parrots, 5 ’ and the mala¬ 
dies of pigeons and canaries, in which ap¬ 
propriate treatment and medicines are prescribed ; 
and now we have bird shows both at the Crystal 
Palace and elsewhere. Occupation is one of the 
principal sources of happiness, and these bird shows 
do good, inasmuch as they foster a spirit of emula¬ 
tion and competition in a study which might fairly 
come under the notice of the “ Social Science 
committee. Many a canary that would otherwise 
have sung his daily matins to his mistress and the 
cat in the parlour, and would have had no longer 
journey than from his perch to the bottom ol the 
cage, and back again from the bottom of the cage to 
the perch, now takes a long railway journey, and 
sings his song to thousands of bird-lovers and 
bird-fanciers; his notes are listened to attentively 
by judges who understand bird music; his coloui, 
form, and condition are criticized, and the bird 
which otherwise would have died in the same par¬ 
lour where he was hatched, and who would have 
had no history or record written of his life, now 
returns from the show honoured with a prize, and 
when he is ultimately stuffed and put in a glass 
case, becomes an historical archive in the family to 
■which he belonged when in life. 

Bird shows seem to he patronised by persons 
of all ages. Gentlemen exhibit, and ladies exhibit; 
the names of not a few misses and masters are re¬ 
corded among the list of contributors ; and, lastly, 
we find a Life Guardsman sending no less than nine 
pet birds to the show. 

A person who is not well up in canaries will be 
surprised to know how many different kinds of 
these birds are “ cultivated.” “ As yellow as a 
canary” is almost a proverb ; hut at the show we 
learned that all canaries are not yellow. In the 
catalogue we find birds described as “ variegated 
buff,” “ variegated yellow,” “ marked buff, ‘ f clear 
mealy crested,” “ silver spangled,” “ golden span¬ 
gled,” “mealy London fancy,” “jongue London 
fancy,” and so on. There are no less than fourteen 
kinds of canaries shown ; and eight different kinds 
of mule birds, such as the “ mealy goldfinch mule,” 
the “ mealy linnet mule,” the “ cinnamon or dove 
canaries,” ' and so on. To give a description of 
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these birds in print would be impossible ; it would 
be like the long Latin descriptions of birds we find 
in scientific books, which take one an hour to con¬ 
strue, contain words expressive of colours not to bo 
found in any Latin dictionary,, and, when deciphered, 
give no idea of the bird, whether a duck or fi} r " 
catcher; nevertheless, these Latin descriptions arc 
invaluable to those who make use of them, and 
cannot be dispensed with. Our idea, after leav¬ 
ing the canary part of the show, was that some 
birds were valuable on account of their excessive 
ugliness, others on account of tlicir beautiful pro¬ 
portions ; that some fetched long prices because 
they were quite straight, others because their backs 
were humped like a workhouse cripple. Some com¬ 
manded attention because they were as yellow as a 
bilious Indian, and others because they were as pale 
as if dusted with wheat flour; some because they 
had a bunch of feathers on their heads, others be¬ 
cause the feathers were all flattened down on their 
heads, and they showed a “ pole,” as we see on the 
top of a baby’s head. We were enabled to gain some 
idea of their actual value because the price is affixed to 
every bird, and hence we learn that some canaries can 
be bought for twelve and sixpence, others at prices 
varying from one pound to five guineas. I he sub¬ 
ject of cages seems to he disputed ground among 
bird-fanciers, for at the bottom of every page is a 
notice that “ the cage is in every case included in 
the price named.” 

The art of talking just now seems to have be¬ 
come fashionable among the brute creation. Lvei 
since that marvellous humbug, the talking fish, 

(a poor harmless seal,) began to talk , other creatures 
have found the use of their tongues; and in the 
Crystal Palace show for 1858, a talking canary bird 
was exhibited. Its speech, too, was printed, and 
we read that it repeated words like a parrot. We 
were not fortunate enough to hear this performance. 

The canary is a foreigner, and although his race 
has been highly cultivated and improved in this 
country, yet the bird-lovers have wisely not 
forgotten ‘British birds, birds of passage, and 
migratory birds. Among the former we find the 
bullfinch, both yellow and black; the chaffinch, 
worth 10s. each; the goldfinch, (one specimen, nine 
years old, worth £2 10s.); the hawfinch, the cross¬ 
bill, the linnet, (one specimen, belonging to the 
Hon. A. Willoughby, pipes the “Huntsman’s 
Chorus,” and is worth considerably more than his 
weight in gold, as £50 is marked opposite his 
number); the sky and the wood-lark, the robin 
(the robins that fly about in the Crystal Palace at 
liberty, came and tried to fight and peck their 
poor captive brethren in cages); the blackbird, the 
songthrush, the starling (one beautiful and know¬ 
ing-looking bird hatched in June, 1858, talks 
famously, asks people to kiss him, whistles a tune, 
calls the cat, etc., and is worth £3 3s.); the jay, 
the magpie, and so forth. Lastly, we ha\ e a 
grand competition for the “ best group of British 
birds in one cage or aviary.” Opposite one 
of these is marked “Price £50.” Ho one who 
has examined this collection of British birds can 
say that wo have no pretty birds in this country. 
What a dandy is the goldfinch! how proud is the 
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thrush, as he rumples up his feathers, and how 
sleek and knowing does the blackbird appear in 
his glossy coat and bright yellow bill. 

Many birds which ought, according to their 
nature, at this time of the year to be in South 
Africa, found themselves, in November, 1859, in 
an artificial tropical climate in the Crystal Palace. 
Thus, we inspected specimens of the blackcap, the 
ringdove, the rcdpole, the bramblefinch, the “ wry¬ 
neck cuckoo’s mate, or snakebird,” (that curious 
little fellow with a coat like the bark of a tree, 
and Tv'ho perpetually hammered with his bill at 
the bars of the cage, as his habit is to tap for 
insects on the bark of forest trees); the ringdove; 
and last, but not least, one cage containing “ six 
nightingales, aged seven months,” the price of 
which was marked as £12, and not too much 
either, considering the excessive difficulty of 
rearing them in captivity. "We have heard of a 
gentleman who once bought a nest of young 
nightingales: they were watched, tended, and fed 
with the greatest care, opening their mouths with 
unwonted avidity : the brood got on capitally, and 
the owner was delighted to think that he was 
going to rear a whole brood of nightingales. As 
time advanced, feathers began to sprout on the 
naked hungry little creatures, and as the feathers 
grew, doubts arose in the mind of the owner; at 
last there could no longer be any doubt: they were 
not nightingales at all, but a lot of common larks, 
palmed off as nightingales in their innocent infancy. 
Note, if you buy young nightingales, do not make 
your purchase before the feathers have sprouted. 

A large collection of parrots headed the list of 
“ Eoreign Birds ” at the show. Ten grey parrots 
led the van. For the first on the list £100 was 
asked, and £50 for another. There were also nine 
green parrots exhibited ; most of these were talkers, 
whistlers, or singers, and their performances were 
printed in full. One bird could say enough to fill 
six lines of print—“imitates thrushes and black¬ 
birds, performs nursing the baby, drawing a cork, 
etc.” A full report of their speeches was placed 
on their cages, written on cardboard; but before 
the show was over, tho birds had eaten up these 
reports, or pulled them to pieces with their bills. 
It is an extraordinary fact, we observed in these 
speeches, that their leading features decidedly 
relate to domestic and affectionate habits. Thus 
we find “ Pretty Polly,” “ Such a duck,” “ Pretty 
fly,” “ Pretty creature,” and the spectator is nearly 
always invited to nurse the baby, or kiss the per¬ 
former ; in fact, kissing seems the principal theme 
of these bird discourses. I wonder who taught the 
parrots to speak. 

After the parrots came the paroquets, the 
cockatoos, and macaws, in great variety alike of 
form, colour, and acquirements; some screamed as 
if the house was on fire, or held their heads down 
in silence to be scratched, as if humbly begging 
one’s pardon; others looked sedate and judge-like, 
others stupidity itself—pretty, but dumb, like the 
wax figures of the beautiful ladies at Madame 
Tussaud’s. Then we saw cages full of little 
foreign birds, the constant inhabitants of aviaries, 
such as the Java sparrows, the indigo blue birds, 
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the zebra wax birds, the cardinals, the quaker 
birds or silver beaks, the weaver birds, Californian 
quails, capuchin manikins, etc., the prettiest of the 
lot, to our taste, being the grand “ Whidah birds,” 
which looked as if they had been cut out with a 
pair of scissors, of the best black silk velvet. Then 
we had two piping crows of Australia (price £4 4s.), 
those magpie-looking birds that pipe and laugh 
with such musical voices; also a couple of common 
English herons in a large white wicker cage. These 
birds did not seem to enter into the joke of the 
exhibition at all, and stood looking horribly sulky, 
and ruffled up their feathers at all visitors. A 
couple of herrings were placed in water for their 
dinners, but they seemed to have lost their 
appetites. 

Every now and then, as we were examining the 
birds, loud shouts of unearthly laughter rang 
through the building; then it ceased, and a sort 
of wild hysterical shout succeeded. “ Some curious 
bird,” thought we, and sought him out directly. 
We soon found our hilarious friend in a black¬ 
bird’s cage, and at once recognised the great brown 
king-fisher, or laughing jackass, from Australia, 
We laughed at his long beak, open mouth, and 
absurd voice; he instantly took up the note, and 
began laughing heartily at us in return. Perhaps, 
kind reader, you too will follow' suit, and laugh also. 


A DAY v AT BEN DHRYPPING. 

A LETTER PROH A HYDROPATHIC CONTRIBUTOR. 

It was with no little satisfaction that I spied your 
welcome handwriting amongst the huge pile of 
letters on the tray this morning. The arrival of 
the post is one of the most exciting and stirring 



events here. Thanks for your home new r s contained 
in your valued epistle, as well as for the intelligence 
ex ojjicio. 

I am amused with your minute inquiries as to 
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our manner of life liere, and your urgent desire 
that I should disclose to you some of what you are 
pleased to term “ the vaporous mysteries of hydro¬ 
pathic life.” I gladly comply with your request, 
and at your suggestion shall detail the events of 
one entire day of Ben Dhrypping life. 


late in the previous evening, appeared for the first 
time in the dining-room. 

“ Oh,” said one lady seated near me, “ I am so 
glad we have tea for breakfast: I fancied we should 
have had only cold water.” 

" Pray,” said another, “ do you know when wo 




This morning, at six precisely, John, my bath- 
man, knocked at the door, and entering with 
sleeves tucked up, and all ready for immediate 
action, proceeded to fill the “ shallow bath.” Into 
this I, had the felicity of extending myself, when 
John commenced rubbing me with extraordinary 
vigour. This ablution was concluded by several 
pitchers full of water being thrown over my 
shoulders. You cannot imagine how professional 
these bathmen look, nor how swift and orderly 
their motions arc ; the whole operation is completed 
within the time that one acting for himself would 
have taken to make up his mind to undergo it. 
“ Now, sir, off for your run before breakfast,” said 
John, as he quitted the apartment, and I was not 
long in following his advice. 

It was a splendid morning, and meeting Major 
Wilcox and Maitland at the hall door, we started 
for a walk on the adjoining moor. The house, I 
may mention, is situated midway up the slope of 
this moor, and the view of the rich dale beneath 
is extremely fine. The building is very extensive, 
being capacious enough to accommodate more than 
one hundred patients and visitors, besides servants 
and the household of the establishment. The 
- public rooms are large and airy, and the bed-rooms 
comfortable and admirably adapted for all hydro¬ 
pathic purposes. At eight o’clock a sonorous bell 
summoned us to breakfast. Upwards of eighty sat 
down at table, and did ample justice to the plain 
but wholesome repast placed before them. There 
were, as usual, several new arrivals, who, coming 


have luncheon here P” Wilcox replied, “ At twelve 
o’clock, in the hall; but should you wish it later, 
you will find it on the table till one.” 

“ Exactly,” said the lady, who proves to be an 
Honourable Mrs. Wells ; “ I suppose cold luncheon 
is considered, in this digestive asylum, more whole¬ 
some than anything hot or heavy.” 

“ Precisely so ; yon will find the noon refection 
here, all that can be desired for light and nutritive 
qualities.” 

Breakfast being over, we repaired to the drawing¬ 
room, where the Scriptures and a prayer are read 
daily by Dr. McDhu himself. After prayers, the 
doctor went to his consulting-room, where each 
patient had an interview. Having, in my turn, 
had my sentence for the day pronounced, I sought 
out my semi-amphibious friend, and arranged with 
him to have bath number two at eleven o’clock. 
Punctual to the hour, John arrived at my room, 
and said, “ You must please come, sir, to No. 00 
bath-room; it’s a rain-bath you’re to have.” 

Not having had this particular immersion before, 
I followed in some trepidation as to what was now 
to befall me. This bath-room presents a very 
inquisitorial aspect, and the foot-bath, spouting 
apparatus, and other aqueous instruments, might, 
from appearance, belong to any papistic torture- 
room. One onl}'-, however, requires a personal 
experience of them, to test both their agreeable 
and efficacious qualities; and I, as a patient of a 
fortnight’s time, can bear ample and grateful testi¬ 
mony to the immense benefit I have derived from 
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the -whole system of Ben Dhrypping, and anticipate 
that, by the end of four weeks more, I shall have 
regained more health and vigour than six months 
ago, in my Ganjam home, I ever anticipated enjoy¬ 
ing again. 

But to return to the rain-bath. Opening the 
doe*’ of a closet in one corner of the room, and 
scarcely giving me time (in my somewhat indolent 
fashion) to divest myself of my clothes, John 
politely desired me to walk in, and immediately 
closed the door. 

“You must let me out should I not like it,” I 
shouted out, as I found myself thus hermetically 
enclosed. 

“Hot or ever yir time’s oop, sir,” replied John, in 
a tone of calm indifference; “ only one minute an’ a 
aff. How, sir, I’m going for to turn on the water.” 

A second of breathless suspense, and forthwith, 
on all sides of me, shot forth ten thousand tiny 
jets of water, darting themselves upon every 
square inch of my body. The sensation was most 
curious, but not disagreeable, and it is found to 
have a most bracing effect upon the whole system. 

This forenoon battery being closed, I started 
with Maitland for a long walk; and, taking the 
“lion fountain” en route , drank a glass of the 
very finest water I ever tasted. Maitland having 
just come out of the “compressed air-bath,” in 
which he had been for two hours, was ready for a 
brisk walk to warm him, and gladly acceded to my 
proposal to strike across the moor, and penetrate 
to some of the more distant scenery. I never 
knew any one so improved as he is, mainly owing 
to the air-bath. I believe that this bath at Ben 
Dhrypping is the only one of the kind in the coun¬ 
try, and patients repair here from all parts to have 
the benefit of it. It is chiefly applied to those 
suffering from chest, bronchial, or asthmatic affec¬ 
tions, and in many cases with great success. This 
bath is only a few yards distant from the house, 
and is capable of containing six persons at a time. 
The cold is sometimes intense, and furs and great¬ 
coats are in requisition by those who take it. Ima¬ 
gine a neat very small room, capable, as I have said, 
of containing six, seated, -with comfortable chairs 
and a small table in the centre. The patients 
being all assembled, the air is pumped in until 
the pressure amounts to seven and a half pounds 
for every square inch. This artificial atmo¬ 
sphere tends to brace and strengthen the delicate 
organs, and is accompanied with no unpleasant 
effects. 

Maitland and I were amply rewarded for our 
enterprising spirit, and had a splendid walk 
across a moor, which would rival any of the 
Highland ones, and the air is as exhilarating in its 
effects as a draught of the rarest mountain dew. 
We re-entered the grounds in time to hear the 
first bell sounding forth its hospitable reminder of 
the near approach of dinner—an announcement 
which calls forth the “ readiest of ready responses.” 

We were soon all seated at table, and the rapid 
incision made into the joints and fowls showed 
that the mountain air had been profitably inhaled 
and enjoyed. 

The first course having been removed, Mr. E-, 


an eminent London barrister, who pays two annual 
visits to Bon Dhrypping, rose, and said he had, 
in a few words, a communication to make to the 
compan}^, to the following effect: “It was the 
practice in this establishment that an expedition 
be made once a year by the servants in the house 

to - Abbey, the expense of which was usually 

defrayed by each one of the company contributing 
a small sum. He had now the satisfaction of inti¬ 
mating that the proposed holiday would take place 
the following day, should the weather prove favour¬ 
able.” In adverting to the charms of the spot 
they were to visit, he concluded thus: “ It is one 
peculiarity of the water at Ben Dhrypping, that it 
will not malic mustard (one of the an ^-hydropathic 
condiments). It has been tried again and again, 
but each effort has proved a failure. The water of • 

the river, however, near -Abbey, is peculiarly 

adapted for such purposes, and it is said that at 
one particular bend, the river assumes a complexion 
very much resembling beer, while others have de¬ 
clared that something as pure as whisky has been 
known to emanate therefrom.” This effusion gave 
occasion for great merriment, and it was curious to 
hear the learned lawyer evoking materials for 
mirth out of— nothing. 



Dinner being over, and tain having set in, some 
of the company adjourned to the drawing-room to 
hear Mr. B. (who is a very great favourite in the 
house) give a recitation. After this had been 
given with admirable effect, I heard our friend 
Mr. Glass also asked to repeat one of his own 
poems; his reply was: “Pray don’t ask me for 
anything that requires either memory or thought; 
for I declare I feel as if my mind were all washed 
out since I have been at this Ben Dhrypping esta¬ 
blishment. I had one or two letters to write this 
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morning, that required some consideration, and I 
found it almost impossible to work a bit; and when 
I told the doctor, be said be was delighted to bear 
it, for that be doesn’t want any of ns to be writing 
or studying here.” 

[To bo continued.] 


HAUNTED LONDON. 

I.—LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS. 

Lincoln’s Inn, that is to say, the old “ inn” or 
mansion of tlie Earls of Lincoln (1312) on its grimy 
Chancery Lane side, is indeed, as Leigh Hunt well 
expressed it, “ saturated with London smoke.” That 
long row of black opaque windows, that even in 
liot bright June, sunshine never seems to visit; 
those mud-splashed spiders’ nests of opaque glass, 
piled up with heaps of dead men’s briefs, that are tied 
with red tape and spiced with dust black as pepper; 
can scarcely, by the liveliest imagination, be recog¬ 
nised as lighting the chambers where Cromwell 
spent his wild youth, afterwards to be so weepingly 
repented of; where Dr. Donne wrote quaint crabbed 
poetry; where the wise Lord Mansfield sipped his 
tea; and where, at the mature age of twenty, Sir 
Thomas More donned a hair shirt, to help him to 
meditate on law and philosophy, with that massy 
head one day to be held up in the bloody grip of 
an executioner. 

It is healthy, in walking London streets, to fly 
the mind, as if it was a hawk, back at old times; 
it removes us from the selfishness of the present; 
it reads all our dreams and hopes a sharp sound 
lesson of the mutability of things, and teaches 
us what a great kaleidoscope this city (nay, the 
world itself) is in the hands of Time—that mighty 
conjuror, upon whose magic chess-board we men 
arc but as the pawns of red and white. 

It gives, too—this putting on, now and then, 
antiquarian spectacles—a charm to our walks, lift¬ 
ing off London roofs for us, as a carver lifts up the 
lid of a pie, and showing us under each, little fairy 
worlds of history and poetry; for behind every 
stucco shop-front even in this Babel Eleet Street 
are hid tragedies and comedies, more wonderful 
than playwright or novelist ever wrote: for fic¬ 
tion after all, is at the best but a poor apery of 
human life. 

As I walk down Chancery Lane, observing this 
smoke-black wall of the legal fortress, so squalid in 
appearance, so splendid in memories, I can scarcely, 
though I have read it so often, imagine that this 
lawyers’ inn was, hundreds of years ago, a solemn 
monastery of the JDlach Friars, till they removed 
near the bridge that still bears their name. Their 
cloisters faced on the Ilolborn side the palace of 
the Bishop of Chichester, built in Henry ill’s reign. 
"When the monkish rooks flew, the Earl of Lincoln, 
by Edward I, his master’s leave, built his house or 
“ inn” here; and then, in Henry vii’s time, the 
Bishop of Chichester, reserving lodgings to himself, 
leased the inn to students of law, and Sir Thomas 
Lovel, treasurer of the royal household to “ Harry 
of Richmond*” built the present pile out of the 
materials of the bishop’s palace, the Earl of Lin¬ 


coln’s house, and what remained of the old monas¬ 
tery ; so our new world goes on using up its old 
materials ; our new books spring up like fungi 
from our old books; and the fossil bone.!; of extinct 
animals go to pave our very London streets. 

But let us pass under the Tudor brick arch, 
that Sir Thomas Lovel must have smiled at when 
it was completed, and wind through to meet our 
shadow-friends in Lincoln's Inn Fields, stopping 
only for a moment to w’onder where the old garden 
wall “ next to Chancery Lane” stood, at which that 
bitter-faced satirist, Ben Jonson, Shakspere’s friend, 
once worked with a diamond-shaped steel trowel in 
his hand, and Homer in his pocket. 

How wo breathe freer; we are past the chapel, 
and all the chambers with doorways lettered like 
the backs of books, and are in the fields, that in 
Charles i’s time, Inigo Jones, the great Welsh 
architect, Ben Jonson’s sworn enemy, laid out just 
as they are now, making, with clever pedantry, the 
great inclosure the exact size of the base of the 
largest pyramid of Egypt. Gigantic puzzle! I 
can see it now* far away as when Moses saw it, 
braving the sun and cleaving the clouds. It may 
make the hard man laugh when I confess, without 
shame, that there is not a sooty lilac bush, nor a 
black wiry plane tree, in those gardens that the 
great Lord Bacon helped Jones to lay out, that I 
do not love, and indeed regard as a sort of poor 
relation. They gave me, a London-bred boy, my 
first ideas of country delights; there I first saw a 
real live butterfly; there I first leaped for joy, to 
see the buds break out; and there I first felt sad to 
seo the beautiful green leaves, that spread out like 
birds’ wings, and move and breathe and all but 
speak, turn to the death-yellow of autumn. 

But I havo greater people to talk about, and 
must forget myself. Inigo Jones’s houses are in 
Arch Row, on the west side of the square. Here, 
in the Georgian times, lived all the stars of fashion, 
for this was then a sort of Belgrave Square to the 
rakes in wigs, and the card-playing ladies in hoops 
and sacques. The Dukes of Ancaster, Horace 
Walpole, the witty flippant memoir writer’s friends, 
lived on this side, in a house now sliced into cham¬ 
bers ; where, I am told, high up, once mused our 
great poet, Tennyson. His room is a cheery little 
room, Venctianizod by a heavy stone balustrade 
facing the window. There is a certain look of faded 
grandeur, even now, about this house, that com¬ 
mands respect; the square black-red brick pillars 
at the gateway still forlornly balance their stono 
globes, as if they were disconsolate giant jugglers, 
doomed, without an audience, to go through their 
eternal performance; and in blue fog evenings I 
should not be astonished to see sweep into that 
grass-grown court-yard a huge gilded coach, the 
panels blazing with mythological subjects, but the 
coachman a skeleton, driving the ghost of a duke 
home from a Walpole “drum.” 

Not far from this haunted house come three 
mansions, once united into one, and called Powis 
House. When Popish James n fled to France, the 
Marquis of Powis left this new-built house, and 
fled too; the Lord Keeper had it then, and next 
the Prime Minister of George II—t&at ridiculous. 
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Duke of Newcastle, whom Smollett the novelist 
laughed at so much. He it was who used to load 
men with the falsest and most extravagant pro¬ 
mises, never to be fulfilled—whose very sincerity 
and grief were pantomimic—who, from sheer folly, 
would rush out from the barber, and covered with 
lather, to kiss and slaver some astonished and 
indignant rival. The house of this blind leader of 
the blind—of the minister who has made so many 
leave this very door, repeating with bitter emphasis 
•the Psalmist’s text, “Put not your trust in man, 
neither in any child of man”—stands at the corner 
of Great Queen Street: it may bo known, also, by 
the passage driven through its walls; and it is 
now the central home of the Society for the pro¬ 
motion of Christian Knowledge; so that it is still 
tenanted by ministers, though more reliable ones. 

The north side of this memory-haunted square 
is called Holborn Eow; the western, Arch Bow; the 
southern, Portugal Bow, probably so named vdien 
Charles n married a Portuguese princess. 

No wonder that, on blue fog nights, I meet in 
the haunted square so many Charles Second 
ghosts—fellow's with no visible face, but a gallant 
tripping bearing, broad cloth of gold, sword-belts, 
short cloaks, and Spanish plumed hats. One of 
these, "would he but speak, is, I have reasons for 
thinking, Mr. Povcy,who once lived here, with whom 
that pleasant gossip Pepys dined, and was shown 
over the place, from the best room in the garret to 
the grotto cellar below. Here, too, his relation and 
patron, Lord Sandwich the admiral, lived—a vicious, 
unprincipled courtier of a bad age; and here on the 
Portugal Bow (south) side, perhaps opposite, dwelt 
Sir Bichard Eanshaw, the poet, our ambassador to 
Spain, "who died from chagrin, it was said, at being 
superseded by Lord Sandwich, his neighbour. It 
makes me sad now, so many long years after, to 
read, after her husband’s death, how his brave 
noble wife, v r ho had stood at his side in a sea battle, 
made her way home with the brave man’s body, 
a child in arms, and four young daughters her 
only companions, without help of guide, pass, 
government ship, or money. This stout-hearted 
Englishwoman must have looked down from her 
window, on her return, with bitter feelings on the 
scented lute-player, the Earl of Sandwich, as ho 
rustled by, leaning on the arm of bustling, pompous, 
mean Mr. Pepys. 

But, though long after this, in Queen Anne’s 
time, Pope the poet, the little invalidish, querulous 
man, passed through the square, on his way to 
the Temple, to visit Lord Mansfield, then plain Mr. 
Murray; when that sprightly, handsome, young 
lawyer, imprudently plumped on his knees to drink 
the Pretender’s health; and Gay, lean Pope’s fat 
friend, dreaded “the field,” because the sham cripple, 
who had all day been begging there “ vliile the day¬ 
light shone,” would sometimes at night fell you un¬ 
awares with his heavy crutch, or share the booty in 
the safe dark with your linkman, who on purpose 
suddenly had extinguished his light and left you 
groping. 

But all these lesser shadows we must dis¬ 
miss, to bill arise that gaunt black-hung scaffold, 
which every blue fog night is reared again by 


spectral hands in the centre of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
as a sort of ghostly whig performance that never 
tires. It w r as in the black labyrinth centre of that 
garden, on that spot now shaded by late budding 
trees, that on a July morning, 1683, Lord Bussell 
was led out to die, as innocent a martyr as 
ever bowed his head to a tyrant’s axe. Good 
blood of England has been shed on Tower Hill, 
but never better than that whig nobleman’s that 
■watered the ground on that dull, showery, July 
morning. It was said that that cold cruel bigot, 
James u, (then Duke of York,) wanted to have had 
Bussell executed before the very doors of his own 
house in Southampton Square, where his brave 
wife would have heard the very chop of the axe; 
but the wiser and kinder, but equally inflexible, 
king refused. Lincoln’s Inn Fields were chosen 
for the murderous execution of the patriot, probably 
because they lay reasonably near to Newgate, and 
Bloomsbury, and Covent Garden, the Bedford pro¬ 
perty. The court party had fears of a rescue or 
of an insurrection, and so the king had refused 
Lady Bussell even five days’ reprieve. 

It is the night before, and raining hard outside 
the bars of Newgate, and upon the stolid unpolitical 
carpenters putting up the scaffold in the Fields. 
Bussell looks out of his cell and says to his friends, 
Burnet and Tillotson, great church dignitaries after, 

“ Such a rain to-morrow, friends, will spoil a great 
show, which is a dull thing on a rainy day.” He 
had just finished writing out his death-speech and 
signing four copies of it. He has written to the 
king and to his hard-hearted enemy, the Duke of 
York, denying all treason and praying merely to be 
shown his wife and children. He has received the 
sacrament from Tillotson, and has heard two short 
sermons from well-intentioned but pompous Burnet, 
whom Swift, the foul-tongued, used afterwards to 
so rail at. After being shut up till the evening, 
he suffered his young children and some few friends 
to take leave of him, though a very fond father, 
maintaining his “ constancy of temper.” Then, 
hardest pang of all, (ten o’clock,) he parted with 
his wife, (kissing her four or five times,) with a 
“ composed silence,” she refraining from visible 
tears, and as her shadow passes through the door 
he exclaimed, “The bitterness of death is past,” 
for “ he loved and esteemed her beyond expression.” 
About midnight, Bussell v'ent into bis sleeping 
chamber, Burnet staying all night in the outer 
room : not till two in the morning did the patriot 
retire to rest; and at four o’clock, when ho was 
called at his own request, he was sleeping firm and 
happily. When awoke, he drank a little tea and 
some sherry, was quickly dressed, hut would not 
be shaved, for be said “ be was not concerned in 
his good looks that day;” he then wound up his 
watch, saying thoughtfully, yet cheerfully, that 
“ now he had clone with time, and was going to 
eternity”—one of the finest sayings of dying martyrs 
extant. When told the executioner’s fee was ten 
guineas, he said with a smile that “ it was a pretty 
thing to give a fee to have one’s head cut off.” Six 
or seven times in the morning he retired into his 
chamber to pray alone. 

At ten o’clock the sheriffs called him. Lord 
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Cavendish, who was waiting below to take leave 
of him, tenderly embraced him; ho was one 
of those friends who had offered to assist his 
escape. After parting, Bussell turned back to 
entreat his friend to apply himself more to religion, 
telling him at that moment what support and con¬ 
solation it gave him. 

Then he mounted the coach, Burnet and TiHotson 
with him. In a low voice, as they passed through 
the now ireeping* now mocking crowd, Bussell sang 
to himself the beginning of the hundred and nine¬ 
teenth Psalm, saying he hoped soon he should sing 
better; “ soon,” too, he said, looking at the banks of 
human beings the coach ploughed through, “ I shall 
see a better assembly.” 

On reaching the Square, he walked four or five 
times round the black scaffold, eyeing the hushed 
people ; then he turned to the sheriffs and read his 
paper. ITe then prayed with Tillotson and Burnet, 
and undressing himself, calmly laid down his head 
on the block. It fell after two strong strokes. Bur¬ 
net, who watched him as the executioner touched 
his neck with the axe, in order to take surer aim, 
was sure the brave man did not tremble. 

It was as a conspirator in “the Bye House 
Plot” that Bussell was murdered. All that his 
enemies could prove was, that he had been duped 
by that intriguing villain and debauchee, Lord 
Shaftesbury, into attending a partisan meeting at 
the house of one Shepherd, a wine merchant. 

With the after-plot, to intercept the king’s coach 
on his return from Newmarket, and as it passed 
across a maltster’s lonely farm in Hertfordshire, he 
had nothing to do. 

But on the blue fog nights afore mentioned, 
this headless ghost of the portly, good-hearted, but 
not very strong-brained Whig patriot is not the 
only one I meet; for now it is Hogarth, the great 
satirical painter, going to paint “ Paul before Felix,” 
one of his great sacred failures, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Hall; now it is that ingenious crotchetty architect 
Sir John Soame, who collected pictures and nick- 
nacks all his life, and then left them to the nation, 
thinking everybody would then be forced to come 
•and admire his stone puzzle of a house, with its 
“ Hogarths,” its great sarcojffmgus, and its won¬ 
derful devices to make a small place seem large. 
Here he used to sit at the window, chatting about 
his own work opposite, the College of Surgeons, 
which he new-fronted, clapping on an Athenian 
portico to three old houses. And inside this great 
museum of death are all the terrible monstrosities 
that John Hunter, that patriarch of surgeons, spent 
all his life collecting. There is a hydrocephalic 
skull, so large that it balances on the puny skele¬ 
ton like an ivory ball on a juggler’s rod. There, too, 
is Napoleon’s stomach, the mummy of a quack 
doctor’s wife, and the sabre-toothed tiger, happily 
now extinct, and other ghastly curiosities. That 
blue fog of a December night, “punctuated” here 
and there with golden stars, will rise again this very 
evening in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and with it, to 
favoured eyes, will reappear all the ghosts of the 
haunted neighbourhood : the stout man without a 
head, the little shrewd bull-dog painter, the fashion¬ 
able ghosts in skeleton coaches, the broken-hearted 


ambassador, Pepys’s sociable friend, the crotchetty 
architect, the pompous minister; but if you rashly 
venture to put your hand through the blue fog and 
collar some supposed ghost, ten to one the stern in¬ 
dignant voice of unimaginative policeman X 104 
will shout, half throttled, 

“Now then, young man, no more of that, if you 
please.” 


“ CABS AND STAGES ” IN AMEBIOA. 

Ix America, though there are “busses,” they are 
rarely called by that name. “ Bus ” is Bri¬ 
tish, and, moreover, supposed to be indelicate; and 
“ omnibus ” is by far too long a Yv r ord for such fast¬ 
going people. “ Bailroad ” is also “ slow,” and 
labours under a similar objection. The word 
“ car ” is therefore the substitute for every species 
of conveyance by rail, and that of “ stage” for every 
public carriage on the common road. “ Waggon” 
is a term applied to all sorts of private vehicles, 
from a farmer’s cart to the smart-going drosky in 
which the dashing citizen sports his pair of high- 
mettled bloods “ 2' 40 ,, j” that is to say, animals 
capable of getting over a mile in that space of time; 
and “ sleighs ” are modes of progression better 
known there than here, corresponding to the Eng¬ 
lish sledges. 

But in many respects the Americans are ahead 
of the British in travelling. Their omnibusses far 
surpass ours in point of elegance and comfort. In¬ 
stead of entering a damp, straw-covered, ill-venti¬ 
lated vehicle, as in London, you find a light, clean, 
wax-clothed or carpetted carriage, commodious and 
airy, with agreeable plush or velvet cushions, and 
handsome frescoes or paintings between the panels,. 
in lieu of the hideous advertisements and placards 
that are to be found in London. The vehicle is also 
more simply managed: there are no bawling “ cads ” 
or conductors ; the coachman alone, perched up on 
his small and solitary seat in front, manages all. 
At a signal you stop him on the street, and he re¬ 
laxes a long leathern strap, which passes from his 
arm along the top of the interior of the vehicle to 
the door. So soon as you open and enter this, he 
again pulls it tight. The belt affords you useful 
support as you proceed to your seat, and it is still 
more serviceable to the driver, by keeping you in till 
you have paid. You pass your money through a 
small opening near him in front, and he deposits it 
or gives you change from a small box on his left. 
Being reckless as any of his London compeers, lie 
takes the precaution of causing you to pay on en¬ 
trance, lest what is termed a “ spill ” should occur; 
that is to say, lest a wheel is whisked off’ and you 
bo all pitched on one side. By a pull on the strap, 
you also stop him when you want to descend; one 
or two applications of the hand causing him to 
draw up on the right or left side of the road as you 
may desire. 

The “cars,” drawn by horses on a sort of tram¬ 
way, or rail, through the American towns, are not 
so agreeable. Properly conducted, they would be 
more so, as their movement is exceedingly smooth : 
but while the “ stages ” or omnibusses are rigidly 
confined to twelve inside, there seems no limit to 
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the number of passengers which the conductor 
(for here there are conductors) will contrive to stow 
into the interior of his car. About thirty is the 
number licensed to be carried by law, but on emer¬ 
gencies he will introduce at least twenty more, 
until tlio whole—dragged usually by only one pair 
of horses—becomes a positive instance of cruelty 
to animals. The American ladies, too, in these cars, 
consider themselves entitled to exercise what they 
deem the inherent and indisputable privilege of their 
sex. Ho matter how wearied or lame a man may 
be, he is expected to rise and give up his seat to 
the first female who enters after the vehicle is full 
of the regular number. The sacrifice is usually 
assumed as a right, without receiving the slightest 
acknowledgment in return. He takes up his 
stand along the middle of the carriage, and gal¬ 
lantry, pursued to this extent, of course only operates 
as a bounty to the cupidity of the proprietors ; the 
conductor continuing to take up ladies until every 
man is turned from his seat, or the vehicle by no 
possible management can bo contrived to contain 
more. 

The regular rail-road “ cars,” drawn by steam on 
the usual iron rails, are on the whole superior to 
those of this country. There are, indeed, no such 
accommodations as those of British or continental 
first-class carriages ; for all ranks, save the blacks, 
being held equal in America, Jonathan tolerates no 
distinction. The president, if he travels, must be 
content to travel in the same car with his black¬ 
smith or barber, though it must be owned that 
blacksmiths and barbers, with every other condi¬ 
tion of men here, when they travel, generally are 
arrayed in their best, and conduct themselves with 
propriety. But there are none of those hideous 
boxes which render travelling for second and third- 
class passengers in England so abominable. 

The American railroad car is usually a vehicle 
betvveen thirty and forty feet long, to which the 
passengers may enter by a door at each extremity. 
On each side there are comfortable velvet-stuffed 
benches, with backs equally protected, which con¬ 
tain two seats each. Along the centre there is an 
ample walk, where the passenger can perambulate 
at pleasure. In winter it is provided with a stove, 
in summer with ice-water. On some of the rail¬ 
ways the seats are isolated, so as to form arm-chairs, 
on which Jonathan can throw himself back, and, by 
means of a foot-board which springs up in front, 
perch his feet in the air at pleasure. They are 
the very quintessence of indolence. 

“ Sleighing,” or sledging, is a favourite winter 
mode of travelling in the cities of America, and in 
Canada, throughout the province, it is in vogue 
half the year. The sledges are of the same form 
as the English, but on a scale much more extensive, 
drawn by four, eight, and sometimes twelve or 
sixteen high-mettled prancing horses. The ladies, 
above all, love this mode of riding. Parties of 
fifty or a hundred each are frequently made up 
from the larger hotels, for the purpose of enjoying 
a two hours’ drive, which frequently terminates in 
a pic-nic. Some rustic inn or country edifice, 
belonging to the proprietors, is usually the scene 
of festivity; and, though the gentlemen’s noses 
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generally look blue, and are often most uncomfort¬ 
ably cold, it must be owned that the faces of the 
ladies, wrapped up in their furs or buffalo hides.. 
are sometimes eminently attractive. 

One cannot quit the subject of travelling in 
America without, in some degree, mentioning the 
splendid river steamboats. Often three or four 
hundred feet long, these more resemble floating 
palaces or hotels than anything to be found in 
England. The only objection to them is the 
reckless mode in which they are frequently driven. 
A “ snag,” or sunken tree, which is to penetrate 
your bow, or a sandbank, where you are to be 
left “ high and dry,” is often a disagreeable im¬ 
pediment or termination to a journey; and it 
must be owned that, however agreeable the ex¬ 
citement may be to the natives, and how interest¬ 
ing soever the question of their respective speed 
is to the proprietors of rival steamboats, a stranger 
at first by no means enjoys the trip when the 
captain of one vessel is plying his fires with 
turpentine, and the other sitting perched upon the 
safety-valve. 

But one objection of a painful nature remains. 
Throughout the United States a foreigner cannot 
fail to be struck by the insulting contumely with 
which, in all public conveyances, the negro is 
treated. On the regular railways a car is coarsely 
fitted up for him, with accommodation scarcely 
superior to that provided for lumber and cattle; 
but from the city stages he is invariably, and from 
the cars generally, excluded. In the Abolition 
States of the north, this custom is more common 
than even in the slavery territories of the south, 
and it often leads to scenes truly distressing. The 
slightest tinge of dark blood suffices oil such 
occasions to exclude, and, no matter how vital may 
be his errand, the unhappy Ethiop is rigidly shut 
out. We have known an African minister of the 
gospel quitting a couch of sickness, and hastening 
to impart religious consolation in a chamber of 
death, rigorously and remorselessly, on an in¬ 
clement day, thrust into the streets from a vile 
Hew York railway car. 


PAPERS OH LIFE IHSURAHCE. 

NO. I.—HAVE YOU INSURED YOUR LIFE? IF NOT, 

W11Y NOT? 

This is one of the most important social questions 
which can possibly be put to old or young, rich or 
poor, married or single, learned or illiterate, healthy 
or ailing, hopeful or desponding. Whoever we are* 
whatever we are, wherever we are, there is this one 
point in common between us aucl the rest of the 
human family—that the life which now is, soon- 
must cease, and an entrance must be made into 
another state of being. Hothing is more certain 
than that this event must come; nothing so un¬ 
certain as the precise moment at which it may 
occur. The wisest of us know not how soon; yet 
we are all well aware that it cannot be far off. 
Leaving for the proper time and place, however, 
that which concerns preparation for the next world, 
let us reflect for a moment upon that which affects 
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PAPERS ON LIFE INSURANCE. 


those who are left behind yon in this. And, if 
we may say so without being charged with pro¬ 
fanity, let us regard the matter from a “ business” 
point of view. 

We shall not waste time by attempting to prove 
that which every one of our readers, we are sure, 
will freely admit—that it is the duty of the husband 
to maintain, to the best of his ability, the partner 
of his bosom, and the children with w r hich God 
has blessed him, so long as he shall live. St. Paul 
has informed us—and the words may be used in 
reference to temporal as well as higher matters— 
that “ he who provides not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own household, hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” 
Nor are we at all unduly extending the application 
of the passage, when we say that the “provision” 
referred to, if complete, must have regard to the 
future as well as to the present. 

Nor is any class exempt from this great and 
bounden duty: all should avail themselves of the 
advantages which life insurance offers. No matter 
what your poverty, short of absolute and utter 
destitution, life insurance gives you a means of 
providing for your family at once both simple and 
secure. Thousands and tens of thousands of men 
die, and leave their wives and little ones to descend, 
by a gradual and painful process, from the pos¬ 
session of those comforts which, while the husband 
lived and worked, they were able to enjoy, to a 
position of distress, destitution, and, alas ! in too 
many cases, crime. Could we lift the veil, and 
scan the histories of the inmates of our work- 
houses, our asylums, our orphan schools, our 
penitentiaries, and our gaols, what a sad and 
painful lesson would they teach us! We should 
see in each of these institutions, members of the 
families of those who were well able to have made 
a proper provision for them, by means of life 
insurance, if by no other method, had they been 
so disposed. Let us in charity hope that in many 
cases it was for want of knowing the efficiency and 
simplicity of the means within their reach; for we 
cannot disguise from ourselves the melancholy fact 
that had such forethoughtful provision been made, 
these poor creatures might have been respectable 
members of society, instead of being what they are, 
in very many instances. Rut, with those who 
peruse these pages, ignorance will not henceforth 
be a plea of justification for neglect. For, be it 
known to all those whose income is solely or even 
largely in the nature of wages or salary, or de¬ 
pendent upon their professional exertions, that the 
sums required to effect an insurance in accordance 
with their position, are wondrously small as com¬ 
pared with the advantages offered in return—so 
small, in fact, as to fill the mind of the reflecting 
with astonishment that advantages so obvious and 
so easily accessible are neglected to an extent so 
truly lamentable. We have to tell the doctor, the 
lawyer, the clergyman, the clerk, or the commercial 
man, that, for some five-and-twenty pounds per 
annum, they can secure for their families a thousand 
pounds at death. Stepping down to the next 
rank in iDoint of means, let the man in health 
at thirty know that, for about a dozen pounds 


per annum, he can secure for his bereaved family 
five hundred pounds at death, to say nothing, 
in either case, of the profits of the Company; 
which may be received from time to time in 
cash—-may be applied to the reduction of the 
premium, till it gets down to next to nothing— 
or may be devoted to the increase of the sum 
assured, till, as is sometimes the case, it reaches 
to perhaps twice the amount for which the policy 
was originally taken out, although the yearly pay¬ 
ment has not been increased. But life assurance 
offers proportionate advantages to the poor. Every 
working man should know that for one shilling 
per week—a penny or two more or less, according 
to his age—he can leave £100 at death, and have 
his fair share of the profits of the Company, in 
any one of the three methods which we have just 
pointed out. 

It should he, we think, the rule, if a man’s means 
will possibly admit of it, that at least a shilling per 
week per head for all those whom his death would 
leave destitute, should be devoted to a provision 
for them by means of life assurance. If, for 
example, a man has a wife and four children, let him 
lay aside 5s. per week, for which he will guarantee 
£500 at death for the benefit of his family. Thou¬ 
sands of fathers, with four children, will die and leave 
them to sink gradually down the social scale, or to 
eke out a miserable existence on the scanty pittance, 
perhaps, of some purse-proud relative. Yet those 
men could well afford 5s. per week, and would often 
hardly miss it. 

Knowing this, why don’t they do it ? First, 
because it seems a necessary consequence of the 
depravity of our nature to procrastinate in all that 
relates to our last moment, since we know not 
when that moment may arrive. Many, too, neglect 
assurance because they are so absorbed in the affairs 
of the passing hour that they have, so they say, no 
time to attend to it. But what fohy is this I 
Wliat would these individuals say of a man who 
should be guilty of such short-sightedness in the 
affairs of daily life ? 

Some say they are too poor, and cannot afford 
it; but surely a shilling a week would not hurt 
them, and £100 at death would be of immense ad¬ 
vantage to their families. Others say they have 
enough, and don’t want it; but they would find it 
a profitable investment to insure, especially if they 
went on the participating scale, and selected a good 
office where the profits were something worth par¬ 
ticipating in. Some say they can find a better use 
for their money; but this is an excuse which will 
not bear analysing. IIow can you make a better 
use of it ? Certainly not in a savings bank; for 
if you place your money in those institutions, you 
get a small interest, and no other advantage; but 
for the same amount of premium, the insurance 
office takes the risk of death putting an end to 
your career; and then, instead of the £5 or £10 
you have paid in the shape of premiums, and 
which, if you had put it in the bank, would be all 
that your survivors would receive, the office pays 
the £50 or £100 guaranteed by the policy. The 
moment your policy is effected, the sum is secured, 
die when you will. For instance, multitudes of 
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people have insured their lives, and have died 
within the year, getting sometimes hundreds, and 
sometimes thousands of pounds, after paying only 
one premium. In one case, a man had only just com¬ 
pleted his policy and paid his premium, when he 
dropped down dead upon the office door-step, with 
his policy in his pocket. Another fell off his horse 
and was killed on his way from the office, and he 
had also his just-completed policy in his pocket. 
In these cases, the money of course was paid in full, 
and paid three months after proof of death, though 
the office had only received a mere fraction. A young 
man at Liverpool could not be induced to insure, but 
at last he did so, on a friend undertaking to pay 
the.first premium, for the sake of the young man’s 
family. The sum assured was £1000; the premium 
paid was only £25; and before the year ran out, 
and the time came round to pay the £25 once more, 
the young man was dead. His wife got the £1000. 
Poor thing, it was all she had; and, but for it, she 
would soon have sunk into poverty, if not to des¬ 
titution. 

Perhaps some are so perverse as to say, "Well, 
I don’t like the look of it, and if people often die 
within a year after insuring, I had rather not do 
it.” When this silly observation is drawn out in 
black and -white, it really looks so shallow and so 
singular that one cannot comprehend why it should 
be so commonly urged as an excuse for not assur¬ 
ing. So far from insurance accelerating death, 
experience proves quite the contrary to be the 
ease; for the man whose life is insured is almost 
certain to live the longer. So says all our expe¬ 
rience, and the reason is apparent. A man who 
loves his little ones, and fondly cherishes the 
partner of his bosom, must often give a moment’s 
thought to the possibility of leaving them to strug¬ 
gle with a hard and frowning world, deprived of the 
source whence all their earthly comforts flowed. 
And -what will be his feelings in moments such as 
these ? How his heart sinks within him ! How 
he renews his strife for life witli redoubled energy! 
He works and works, and overtasks his strength, 
perhaps ; his aching heart deprives his days of half 
their pleasure, and fills his nightly dreams with 
imaginary torments. Perhaps he cannot “save” 
at all; and if he can, his failing health reminds him 
that the chances are but small of his living long 
enough to save sufficient to keep his survivors from 
the miseries of poverty. How does this affect his 
health, think you? Such a state of mind must 
naturally tend to shorten his existence. 

How look on another picture. Here’s a fellow 
clerk, say, with the foregoing, who puts by his 
half-a-crown per week to secure £250 on his life. 
A mere drop or two of beer, a few cigars the less; 
a little more minute attention to the expenses of 
his household; a few minutes earlier in the morn¬ 
ing, and a walk instead of riding to the office; one 
“little quiet party” in the year the less ; is all he 
need do to spare the money. But we need not go 
into details. “ Where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
The greater the effort, the more creditable the act, 
and the larger the amount of satisfaction it affords. 
How does this man feel when he looks round upon 
his family ? Compare him with the other, and his 
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happiness seems perfect. He feels the satisfaction 
of having “ done what he couldand, having 
used the means, he can confidently and reasonably 
cast a sigh towards heaven, and seek a blessing oil 
his efforts. Hot so, however, the man who “ trusts 
to Providence,” but doe3 not use the means. He 
hopes—and in his ignorance, perhaps he prays— 
that Providence will provide for those he leaves be¬ 
hind him. That is to say, he virtually expects that 
G-od shall work a miracle, though the age of mira¬ 
cles is past and gone. 

Then, there are some who object, on the ground 
that their money would be better in their business. 
This is a widely prevalent but not less fatal fallacy. 
Suppose your profits twenty-five per cent., or even 
double that. Ho matter what your prosperity, here is 
a trifling periodical payment which covers an enor¬ 
mous rish. It covers the risk of your dying in the in¬ 
terim. Can your business do this, or anything ap¬ 
proaching it ? Suppose, to take the strongest case, 
you put £5 in your business, and at the year’s end it 
becomes £25. Few, indeed, there are who “ go-a¬ 
head” at this rate; yet even such a man had better 
far have put his £5 in an insurance company, if he 
should die before the year’s end, for he there would 
have got £250 for his family for it. 

If he lives, so much the better for him; let him 
thank God, and go on again, not forgetting to pay 
another premium, lest during the year to come he 
should not be so fortunate. Year by year, in a good 
office, your money is so used that it becomes pro¬ 
ductive. It fertilises every spot where it is used. 
By and by there comes a bonus, which he may have 
in cash, add to his policy, or apply to the reduction 
of his premiums, as we have already stated. If a 
poor man, with income limited, he will probably 
prefer the last-named course. Thus, as he lives on 
and on, the triennial, quinquennial, or septennial 
bonuses gradually bring down his yearly premium, 
till at last he has nothing at all to pay. This is 
not at all impossible, nor is it rare in some of the 
larger and more prosperous offices. 

Don’t put off assurance because your health is 
good. To-morrow you may die, or some unsus¬ 
pected weakness may betray itself, and the office 
door be closed upon you thenceforth and for ever. 
Don’t put it off because you will have no more to 
pay if you wait till just before your next birthday, for 
you know not what a day nor an hour may bring 
forth. 

The greatest obstacle to the performance of this 
most important social duty is not want of know¬ 
ledge—not any absence of conviction—not any 
failure of a desire or even a resolve to do that 
which is so obviously our duty, but a miserable and 
pernicious procrastination. We resolve to do it, 
but “not just now.” We await some “more con¬ 
venient season,” which, alas! too often never comes! 
For, having once deferred it, we procrastinate again 
and again; we become more and more hardened, 
and at last death steps in, and it is too late ! 

But even if we live, our health may decline, and 
our haggard, careworn countenance prevent our 
acceptance. What is then our duty ? Let us act, 
and act at once; and may the reader’s conscience 
torment him till this duty is fulfilled ! 
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VARIETIES. 


Loud Macaulay on the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”— 
Tho characteristic peculiarity of the “Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress” is, that it is tho only work of its kind (allegori¬ 
cal) which possesses a strong human interest. Other 
allegories onty amuse the fancy. The allegory of Bunyan 
lias been read by many thousands with tears. * * * One 
unpardonable fault, the fault of tediousness, pervades tho 
whole of the “ Paery Queen.” It is not so with the “ Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress.” That w'onderful book, while it ob¬ 
tains admiration from the most fastidious critics, is 
loved by those who are too simple to admire it. In the 
•wildest parts of Scotland, tho “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” is 
the delight of the peasantry. In every nursery tho “ Pil¬ 
grim’s Progress” is a greater favourite than “Jack tho 
Giant Killer.” Every reader knows the straight and 
narrow path, as well as he knows a road which he has 
gone backward and forward a hundred times. This is 
the highest miracle of genius, that things which are not 
should be as though they were; that the imaginations 
of one mind should become the personal recollections of 
another. And this miracle the tinker has wrought. 
There is no ascent, no declivity, no resting-place, no 
turnstile, with which we are not perfectly acquaintod. 
The wicket gate, and the desolate swamp which sepa¬ 
rates it from the City of Destruction, the iron cage, the 
house beautiful, etc. etc., all are as well known to us as 
the sights of our own street. * * * There is no book in 
our literature on which we would so readily stake the 
fame of the old unpolluted English language; no book 
which shows so well how rich that language is in its own 
proper wealth, and how little it has been improved by all 
that it has borrowed. Cowper said, forty or fifty years 
ago, that he dared not name John Bunyan in his verse, 
for fear of moving a sneer. We live in better times : 
and we are not afraid to say that, though there were 
many clever men in England during the latter half of 
the seventeenth century, there were only two minds 
which possessed the imaginative faculty in a very emi¬ 
nent degree. One of those minds joroduced the “ Para¬ 
dise Lost,” the other the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.”— Lord 
Macaulay's Essays. 

Multiplication op Species.— There is no exception to 
the rule, that every organic being naturally increases at 
so high a rate that, if not destroyed, the earth would 
soon be covered by the progeny of a single pair. Even 
slow-breeding man has doubled in twenty-five years, and 
at this rate, in a few thousand years, there would litorally 
not be standing-room for his progeny. Linnaeus has 
calculated that if an annual plant produced only two 
seeds—and there is no plant so unproductive as this—and 
their seedlings next year produced two, and so on, then 
in twenty years there would bo a million plants. Tho 
elephant is reckoned to be the slowest breeder of all 
known animals, and I have taken some pains to estimate 
its probable minimum rate of natural increase; it will be 
under the mark to assume that it breeds when thirty 
years old, and goes on breeding till ninety years old, 
bringing forth three pair of young in this interval; if 
this be so, at the end of tho fifth century there would be 
alive fifteen million elephants descended from the first 
pair.—“ On the Origm of Species” by C. Dcvnvin. 

Industrial Origin op English Peerages. —The great 
bulk of our peerage is comparatively modern, so far as 
the titles go; but it is not the less noble that it has 
been recruited to so large an extent from the ranks of 
honourable industry. In olden times, the wealth and 
commerce of London, conducted as it was by energetic 
and enterprising men, was a prolific source of peerages. 
Thus, tho earldom of Cornwallis was founded by Thomas 
Cornwallis, tho Cheapside merchant; that of Essex by 
William Capel, the draper j and that of Craven by Wil¬ 
liam Craven, the merchant-tailor. Tho modern Earl of 
Warwick is not descended from “ the Kingmaker,” but 
from William Greville, the woolstapler j whilst the modern 


dukes of Northumberland find their head, not in the 
Percys, but in Hugh Smithson, a respectable London 
apothecary. The founders of tho families of Dartmouth, 
Radnor, Ducie, and Pomfret, were respectively a skinner, 
a silk manufacturer, a merchant-tailor, and a Calais mer¬ 
chant ; whilst the founders of the peerages of Tanker- 
ville, Dormer, and Coventry, were mercers. The ances¬ 
tors of Earl Romney, and Lord Dudley and Ward, were 
goldsmiths and jewellers ; and Lord Dacres was a banker 
in the reign of Charles i, as Lord Overstone is in that of 
Queen Victoria. Edward Osborne, the founder of the 
Dukedom of Leeds, was apprentice to William Hewet, a 
rich clothworker on London Bridge, whose only daughter 
he courageously rescued from drowning, by leaping into 
the Thames after her, and eventually married. Among 
other peerages founded by trade, are those of Fitzwilliam, 
Leigh, Petre, Cowper, Darnley, Hill, and Carrington.”— 
“ Self-IIelp ,” by S. Smiles. 

The English in Ceylon. —When the English landed 
in Ceylon, in 1796, there was not in the whole island a 
single practicable road, and troops, on their toilsome 
marches between the fortresses on the coast, dragged 
their cannon through deep sands along the shore. Before 
Sir Edward Barnes resigned his government, every town 
of importance was approached by a carriage-road, and 
the long-desired highway from sea to sea, to connect 
Colombo and Trineomalee, was commenced. Civil organ¬ 
ization has since been matured with equal success ; do¬ 
mestic slavery has been abolished, religious disqualifica¬ 
tions removed, compulsory labour abandoned, a charter 
of justice promulgated, a legislative council established, 
trading monopolies extinguished, commerce encouraged 
in its utmost freedom, and the mountain forests felled to 
make way for plantations of coffee, whose exuberant pro¬ 
duce is already more than sufficient for the consumption 
of the British Empire.”— Sw T. Emerson Tennent's “ Cey¬ 
lon” 

An awkward Comparison. —A noble lord of the middle 
of the last century, resident near Edinburgh, was a man 
of weak intellect, though lie sometimes said a clever thing. 
He was at one time detained in the Canongate jail, as< 
men arc now kept in lunatic asylums, that he might be 
out of harm’s way. Some English officers visiting tho 
prison, asked him, with some surprise, how ho got there. 

“ Much as you got into the army,” said the earl; “ less by 
my own deserts than by the interest of my Monels'.” 

Population or China. —Some years ago Sir John 
Bowring was requested by tho registrar-general to fur¬ 
nish such information as would give an approximate 
notion of the population of China. He then entered 
into certain investigations, which at that time led h£m 
to the conclusion that the population of China was be¬ 
tween 350,000,000 and 360,000,000. Later returns had 
induced him to believe that at the present moment it 
was not leas than 412,000,000. One evidence of the 
heavy pressure of population on the means of subsis¬ 
tence was afiordodby the very extensive emigration'which 
took place to every quarter which afforded a feasible 
opening of other fields of labour in the East. Another 
evidence was the very small value set upon life—so 
little, in fact, that there was no difficulty in finding sub« 
stitutes for execution at tho rate of 100 taels per life. 
Another evidence was to be found in the manner in which 
a large population swarmed on all the large internal 
rivers, who bred, and lived, and died in boats, and never 
set foot on land. 

True and Lasting Joy. —Joy, in a changeable object, 
must of necessity change as the object changeth. That 
is the true and chief joy which is not conceived from 
the creature, but received from the Creator, which 
(being once possessed thereof) none can take from thee ; 
whereto all pleasure, being compared, is torment, all 
joy is grief, sweet things are bitter, all glory is baseness, 
and all delectable things are despicable.— St. Berna/t'd. 
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MRS. HUGH PERROL’S SCHEMES OF RETRENCHMENT EXPLODED. 


THE FEKROL FAMILY; 

OB, “KEEPING UP APPEABANCES.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “GOLDEN HILLS.” 

CHAPTER XI.-A FALSE START. 

Among Brooks’s earliest customers, when he set up 
in the eating-house (and a little of the green-grocery) 
line, was the lately-established menage presided over 
by Doctor and Mrs. Hugh Ferrol. For the lover 
Ho. 424 .—Feb. 9 , 1800. 


had carried his point by perseverance; and Mrs. 
Carnaby Pyke, mother of his beloved, looking round 
upon her seven fair daughters—among whom his 
was the only proposal that had as yet fallen— 
really felt a slight longing for the excitement and 
eclat of a wedding. The desire was but woman¬ 
like ; and when she had got over the heart-rend¬ 
ing fact of her dear Agatha’s carriageless future, 
she was speedily induced to be yet more lenient, 
O Price One Penny. 
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THE FEEEOL FAMILY. 


and finally threw herself into the preliminaries 
with zeal. 

Mrs. Ferrol the elder came up to town for the 
occasion; and it must be confessed that these 
estimable matrons, while at times intensely amiable 
over the approaching festivity, at other times in¬ 
dulged in little suppressed skirmishes, of course 
having reference to the welfare of their darling 
children. To begin -with, there was a slumbering 
ill-will, on one side at least. Had not Mrs. 
Ferrol actually married her daughter to the man 
whom she (Mrs. 0. P.) had secretly elected for her 
own son-in-law? The latter lady felt worsted and 
out-witted, and, as a matter of course, unamiable, 
which had effect, strange as it may appear, upon 
the furniture of Agatha’s house. Both ladies were 
indeed perfectly agreed that Hugh should make a 
good appearance at first setting out in life ; conse¬ 
quently, that the visible arrangements of his resi¬ 
dence should be as handsome as possible; but with 
regard to the colours, or nature of the upholstery 
best calculated to accomplish this end, they were 
commonly altogether at variance. The drawing¬ 
room might possibly have had a harlequin effect, 
had not the magnate uncle, Sir Laucett Pyke, 
interposed with the gift of a cabriolet sofa, and table 
to match, and requested that the room might be en 
suite with these. In the study and dining-room 
they had field for their differences of opinion; the 
rest of the house was left very much to take care of 
itself ; for who was ever likely to see it ? 

“ What a pity the rooms are not larger,” was one 
mother-in-law’s lament. “ But all in due time ; I 
have no doubt but my Hugh’s abilities will elevate 
him to the first rank in his profession, at some 
fiatnre time.” 

“It is very gratifying to be able to see good 
fortune in the distance so clearly,” rejoined the 
other lady. “ I am so short-sighted that I can 
never perceive it until it is actually present.” 

“ Because you are of a bilious disposition, my 
dear Mrs. Pyke, and see everything clouded with 
green and yellow; while I am of a sanguine tem¬ 
perament, and of course all the world is rose-colour 
to me. I own I prefer my peculiarity to yours: 
but, revenons a nos moutons — the drawing-rooms 
might be thrown into one,” etc. 

Mrs. Carnaby often got routed thus, when she 
provoked a passage of arms. Secretly, to a trusty 
confidante, she lamented Agatha’s fate in becoming 
connected with such, a mere terrible , and counselled 
the young lady herself to keep her husband’s mother 
as much off her premises as possible. 

Nobody could be more charmingly ignorant of 
domestic details than was Agatha, when the wedded 
pair returned from their short tour in Wales, to find 
themselves in their own house, face to face with 
fortune, in a manner. She had, indeed, during a 
month, been sent daily to spend an hour in the 
housekeeper’s room, for the ostensible purpose of 
learning some management of family matters; and 
her mother had duly informed her that, as she was 
about to be a poor man’s wife, she must study the 
principles of economy, though always subservient 
to a good appearance in the eyes of the world. 

“For your husband’s prosperity in his profes¬ 


sion,” repeated Mrs. Carnaby for the twentieth time, 
“ depends on the way he is thought of by the world ; 
and you, my dear Agatha, must take care that his 
house and table present the appearance of easy 
circumstances and a flourishing practice. That 
was the manner in which your late lamented Aunt 
Lancett got her husband on. When they had a 
wretchedly small income, one would think he was 
in the receipt of at least a thousand a year—all 
through her good management ; and you see what 
he has eventually become.” 

Agatha, trembling on the threshold of the 
greatest change in her woman’s life, was not greatly 
encouraged by the notable example thus set before 
her, of one whom she remembered as a little withered 
old woman, with a most careworn face and cankered 
disposition. Yet she could have small anticipation * 
of the Sisjqflius-toil which such a life would actually 
he. To her young hopeful heart there was nothing 
very dreadful in being poor with the man she loved; 
but an oppressive weight loaded her thoughts when 
the infinite cares of the pretentious existence indi¬ 
cated by her mother as absolutely necessary, rose 
into view, shadowing all her future. Poor Agatha 
felt she had not abilities for it, nor sufficiently un¬ 
flagging spirits for it, either. But she went to work 
as well as she could, in those preliminary lessons 
from the housekeeper, whose instructions referred 
chiefly to the making of certain recherche sweet¬ 
meats and entremets. It was likely to be so very 
useful to Mrs. Hugh Ferrol to know, for instance, 
how to construct a Charlotte pudding a la Bohe - 
mienne, or to dress lampreys an vin cle Bordeaux ! 

With such exalted professional attainments as 
these, it is not surprising that the bride should find 
the ordinary affair of making tea rather embarras¬ 
sing, from its very simplicity; and a few blunders 
ensued, involving much waste of material, ere she 
discovered for herself the governing rule of that 
domestic mystery. Hugh was considerably amused 
by bis wife’s mistakes, as yet: partly because any¬ 
thing she said or did, in these golden days of early 
marriage, was beautiful and becoming in his eyes. 
He oven undertook to instruct her in the chemistry 
of cooking, feeling certain that such knowledge of 
the theory must greatly help her to direct in the 
practice. But somehow she could never bring these 
principles of natural philosophy to bear upon the 
chops or coffee. The coagulation of the albumen 
in a leg of mutton was a scientific phrase, absolutely 
beyond the comprehension of that illiterate Goth, 
Mrs. Ehodes, her servant-of-all-work; who was 
wont to express the same by the undoubted vulgar¬ 
ism “ biled and whose rules for the attainment 
of that end were of a nature so exceedingly uncer¬ 
tain, that the meat was generally either raw or in 
rags. Mrs. Ehodes had other trifling peculiarities, 
besides this of lax cookery. She fought incessantly 
with her fellow-servant, the man — a pompous indi¬ 
vidual, whose business was to be the show animal 
of the establishment, and who, perfectly conscious 
of his mission, would do little but brush his master’s 
clothes and attend at table, where his absence 
would have been a positive relief to those attended. 
In fact, it had been a condescension for Mr. Marks, 
who had lived in the best places, to hire with a 
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family that did not keep a carriage; his wages and 
effrontery were high in proportion; and, as afore¬ 
said, he was fully aware that he was kept as an item 
of respectability, and not for usefulness. But Mrs. 
Rhodes, (who had been engaged on the principle 
that an 3 T body would do in the kitchen, as she would 
never be seen) having a spirit rather sour by 
nature and by practice, was endowed with an inhe¬ 
rent necessity for quarrelling, and moreover, could 
never be brought to understand the limits of Mr. 
Marks’s business, or rather idleness. He indeed 
bore majestically with the woman, serene in his own 
power and superior position : his silence awed her 
more than volumes of objurgation. 

Once or twice their mistress could not help 
thinking, how greatly more comfortable it would 
be to have but one good and experienced servant- 
woman, paying her of course double the wages that 
the slip-shod and ignorant Mrs. Rhodes received, 
but dispensing with the oppressively useless butler, 
whose cost was so enormous. Alas! for the iron 
yoke of “ keeping up appearances !” She must 
submit to this loss of home comfort, and to many 
others even more serious, rather than incur the 
ruinous suspicion of narrow means. 

At first, this dubious Mrs. Rhodes was intrusted 
with the purchase of all things necessary for the 
household. As for Marks, his mistress seldom 
asked him to do anything but what, of his own proper 
motion, he undertook. But Agatha, looking at a 
newspaper one day, came upon a column of prices 
which surprised her, as proving that she had for a 
couple of months been paying more for the ordinary 
articles of consumption than any one else in the 
metropolis. It seemed very singular; but on 
mentioning the fact, in all innocency of mind, to 
Mrs. Rhodes, it was met by a storm which fairly 
blew the astonished lady into tho safe port of her 
own drawing-room as quickly as possible. Marks, 
listening in the pantry, smiled grimly at his 
mistress’s simplicity. 

“ What is it all about ?” inquired Annette, the 
sister, who was spending the day with her: they 
took it in turn, generally, to keep her from being 
lonely. 

“ I — I really hardly know,” was Agatha’s puzzled 
answer: “ Mrs. Rhodes seemed so angry when I 
said I had seen in the paper that beef was nine- 
pence a pound instead of ten-pence halfpenny, what 
Brisket has been charging lately. She got quite 
into a passion, and put her hands on her sides, and 
positively frightened me, her countenance changed 
so. I don’t know what I shall do : there is nothing 
in the house for dinner, and I am afraid Mrs. 
Rhodes is affronted, and will refuse to go to the 
butcher’s.” 

The kitchen dignitary was affronted. She kept 
wratlifully muttering over the tea-cups, as with 
much clanking she washed them, and these growl- 
ings could be heard distinctly on the upper landing. 

“ I am sure I did not mean to hurt her feelings,” 
Agatha said: hi fact, she would probably soon 
have wrought herself to the point of begging the 
woman’s pardon, had not Annette, a sensible girl, 
rather less tender-hearted than Agatha* given 
utterance to a dire suspicion as follows :— 


“ Don’t you think it might be possible that Mrs. 
Rhodes has been in collusion with the butcher, 
and the} 7 have shared the overcharge between 
them ? I think she must be in some way guilty, or 
she would not be so furious.” 

Agatha said that it was mean and unkind to 
suspect without positive proof; but various little 
circumstances rose to her memory notwithstanding. 
The unaccountable propensity of all the cold joints 
sent from table to diminish and disappear; like¬ 
wise, after being at the victualler’s, Mrs. Rhodes 
would return with a palpable odour about her, 
which not even Agatha’s inexperience could attri¬ 
bute to either the meat or vegetables. 

“ Suppose we went out,” quoth Agatha, suddenly, 
“ and bought the things ourselves P” Just the idea 
Annette liked; the two girls got ready, and set 
forth, though the elder’s timid heart soon misgave 
her. “ I hope it is quite ladylike to do this,” she 
said. 

“ I can’t see the ladyhood of staying at home to 
be robbed,” was Annette’s rejoinder. 

“But I am very ignorant about such things,” 
the mistress of a house said : “ I would not know 
sea-kale from asparagus; and as to the joints of 
meat, I could just distinguish a leg of mutton from 
a round of beef.” Annette laughed; and all notable 
housekeepers who read this will immediately des¬ 
pise poor Agatha ; but let mo tell you that she did 
not make her purchases so badly as might be ex¬ 
pected from a complete novice. On the contrary, 
she had some little pride in relating her achieve¬ 
ment that evening to her husband. After trying to 
make him guess where she had been, in which he, 
obtuse man, signally failed, she narrated the unex¬ 
pected ire of Mrs. Rhodes, which had driven her to 
make trial of her own powers. But Hugh was not 
at all pleased. 

“The trifling pecuniary gain did not counter¬ 
balance the inappropriateness of the act,” he said; 
“ and I have to request that you will not again do 
such a thing. Send Marks with your orders in 
future.” 

“ Hugh dear,” after some silence, " how much 
happier we could be in a smaller house than this— 
I mean a house that cost less; your mind would 
not be so anxious as it must be now.” 

“I suppose everybody has his own share of 
anxiety,” he said; “and we must remember that 
our expenditure is for a purpose which cannot be 
attained without it. Everything depends on the 
appearance a physician makes before the public, 
whence must come his patients. Would you be¬ 
lieve now, Agatha”—he turned to her with a smile— 
“ that I have come round to the conclusion that it 
was a mistake not to have had a carriage from the 
outset ?” 

“Ah, Hugh, it would be a dangerous experi¬ 
ment,” his wife said. “ Wait for a few months, at 
least.” 

“Wait?” he repeated irascibly, “while my best 
days are slipping by, and men, whose audacity is 
their highest qualification, step before me because 
I hesitate! Your mother was speaking to me of 
it, no later than this day, and persuading me to 
make the trial.” 

g 2 
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Doctor Ferrol well knew that he was in the 
wrong, wherefore his irascibility; and he felt the 
falsehood of even his existing position, wherefore 
his endeavour to convince himself of its expediency 
by repetition of the old weak arguments. Agatha 
looked back upon that evening as the first when 
he had spoken crossly to her, and showed the be¬ 
ginnings of the gloom which afterwards grew over 
him. The young wife was weak enough to cry over 
it in secret; but Hugh had been petulant uncon¬ 
sciously, she was sure; she must endeavour that 
he have no such cause in future as that of the heavy 
household expenses. To diminish the outlay, and yet 
keep up the same appearance—perhaps she stayed 
awake long in the night-time thinking over this 
problem, for her eyes were heavy next day, as with 
care and needed sleep. But she had discovered a 
grand measure of retrenchment, which had the im¬ 
portant recommendation that nobody could know 
of it. She would give up her own daily glass of 
wine at luncheon. True, she was not very strong, 
and it had always been considered essential for her 
at home. But, as her simple and unselfish arith¬ 
metic calculated, in four months she must thus use 
a dozen of wine, all to herself; why, during a year 
it must amount to seven or eight pounds, she 
thought, which would now be clear gain. Agatha 
was quite elated at her contrivance, and as gleeful 
as if the eight pounds were already a bond fide 
.possession. And when she subsequently accom¬ 
plished a rejection of wine at dinner also, she felt 
really as if the finances of the family were broaden¬ 
ing. Poor little wife! the dull Hugh never sus¬ 
pected the real reason of her sudden distaste for 
all forms of juice of the grape; nor could ho fur¬ 
ther divine wherefore she never seemed to need 
gowns or bonnets. 

CHAPTER XII.—HORACE SAILS OUT OF THIS STORY. 

Mrs. Ferrol and Agnes had spent the winter 
months in lodgings at Cheltenham, where the 
elder lady’s genius for expedients came into play 
again. As before remarked, she was a woman of 
multiform resources ; never seen to greater advan¬ 
tage than amid complications suited to appal an 
ordinary feminine temperament. Her means being 
extremely narrow, the business of her life, at pre¬ 
sent, was to make them appear easy, and if possible 
affluent. This difficult performance involved much 
behind-scene contrivance, which a fastidious person 
might denominate shabby and mean; but was it 
not done with a view to eventual externals, which 
were uniformly creditable P I fear that Agnes did 
not duly second her mother’s endeavours; nay, she 
rather harassed her by a certain inattention to the 
effect proposed, and occasionally by a brusque truth¬ 
fulness which would derange Mrs. Ferrol’s most 
elaborate schemes, as a broom may annihilate a 
score of ingenious webs by a random stroke. 

For such inattention, Agnes had some excuse. 
Mr. Pickard Wardour was at Cheltenham with his 
father, who was an invalid; but, during intervals 
of dutiful attendance, he found leisure to deepen his 
acquaintance with Mildred’s sister. They suited 
one another; and Agnes felt very happy on the 
day when, in a walk beneath the lime trees, he 


asked her to be his wife. Mrs. Ferrol did not co¬ 
incide in any sucli feelings. Since Mildred’s mar¬ 
riage, her ideas had become proportionably exalted ; 
and she expected something better for Agnes, with 
her connections, than a mere gentleman-farmer. 

“ Besides, child, you have opportunities such as 
your sister never had : you go into the best society 
with her, and meet the very first people. I can¬ 
not consent to your being thrown away on this Mr. 
Wardour, and going to vegetate in a mouldy 
seclusion for the rest of your life. What would 
your brother-in-law say to such a match ?” 

“ I know what Mildred would say, mother ; she 
would tell me to be happy if I felt that I could;” 
and Agnes blushed faintly ; “ for her own life, with 
all its wealth and grandeur, is not happy.” 

“ I don’t know why it should not be,” replied 
Mrs. Ferrol, tartly. “ She is hard to please if her 
position in life does not suit her taste. But you 
talk like an enthusiastic child, Agnes; are you 
aware that Mr. Wardour is wretchedly poor P” 

“ I know that he is not rich, mother; but-” 

“ Oh, of course love in a cottage seems very fas¬ 
cinating : a white-washed cottage with roses look¬ 
ing in at the windows. I always hated roses, 
except in the hair of an evening, and the country is 
my abomination. I shall refer Mr. Wardour to 
your brother-in-law. I suppose he has little more 
than two hundred a year, since that law-suit went 
against his family. The idea of living upon that, 
with anything of a presentable appearance!” 

Mrs. Ferrol’s emphatic silence for a full minute 
had the effect of several notes of admiration. 
Agnes w r orked on without reply, her mother re¬ 
garding her downcast face. 

“ As a warning against marrying on a small 
income, I would have you remember the case of 
your brother Hugh and his wife. Ho is already 
in difficulties ; and she looks unhappy and careworn, 
poor thing, from the endeavour to make both ends 
meet. Hugh required a more energetic wife, in his 
position.” 

“ But, mamma, they have brought trouble on 
themselves, by trying to appear rich when the}’ 
are really poor : I hope that—that we should never 
want to do so. I hope that wo should not care 
to keep up appearances, but to live simply and 
truthfully on our means, whatever they might be.” 

From which speech, and from the speaker’s 
colour, it may be surmised that Agnes and her 
lover had sketched such arrangements to their 
mutual satisfaction. 

“ Not keep up appearances! then you may as 
well quit the world altogether, and take shelter 
in the backwoods at once,” exclaimed Mrs. Ferrol. 
“ Not keep up appearances ! how would you expect 
to be recognised by society ?” 

“ I would not want to be recognised by society, 
mamma ; I would rather that society left me alone; 
It is a hollow r , false-hearted world, that values one 
just by the appearance of ■wealth that one presents. 
I always disliked pretences and make-believes of 
every sort,” said Agnes. 

“Yourwarmth on the subject is excessive,” her 
mother remarked. “ I don’t call it pretence, to do 
as other people do, and to keep up one’s proper 
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position, even at a sacrifice of vulgar comforts. Ono 
is despised otherwise.” 

Agnes thought, valiantly, how little she would 
care for such contempt; but she said nothing just 
then. 

E us ton Eerrol happened to differ totally from 
his mother-in-law respecting the merits of the 
proposed alliance; he cordially gave his consent 
and blessing. Nothing more ? A twenty-pound 
note to the bride; which gift rather incensed 
Mrs. Eerrol, who had hoped for, at least, a fine 
wedding from his Belgravian mansion. 

But his approbation having decided the matter, 
Agnes entered upon a tranquil engagement-time, 
and when its limit drew near, in the early summer, 
she begged hard for a quiet wedding, without guests 
or finery. Neither could be, she knew, without 
dangerously involving her mother’s scanty finances, 
concerning which that good lady would have cared 
little, provided she could indulge her favourite 
passion for display. Many of the bills for Mildred’s 
trousseau yet remained due, particularly a large sum 
to Madam Jupon. Agnes was resolved that no 
fresh debts should be incurred for her. Whatever 
her own fingers could accomplish, in the way of 
work, she toiled through personally. What could 
nob be paid for at once, she would do without. It 
must be confessed that this rule narrowed her 
wardrobe materially; but do you suppose that the 
bridegroom reckoned her worth by her number of 
silk dresses ? 

One of Horace’s last days in England was chosen 
for the event. Eew beside the clerk and pew- 
opener — a frosty-faced woman in black bonnet, ’who 
deemed it incumbent upon her to cry over the 
ansome couple — were aware that a wedding was 
taking place that morning in the quiet church; no 
parade preceded or followed; no formal dejeune, 
w'ibh its pompous drinking of healths and division 
of bride-cake. To say truth, the pew-opener afore¬ 
said was rather scandalized at the simplicity of the 
affair, and perhaps thought her tears waste fluid 
over a pair whose union was not more splendidly 
celebrated. And there were other dissentients 
from the manner of the proceedings. Miss Ara- 
minta Puff, the confectioner’s daughter, pronounced 
the cake “ extravagantly small,” and Miss Twiddle 
the milliner confidentially observed that “ she never 
see a plainer drest bride;” and Mrs. Vellum, wife 
to an adjacent attorney, “ never heard of a shabbier 
wedding in all her existence;” which opinions were 
likely much to injure the new Mrs. Wardour! 

Horace and his mother went up to London next 
day. The troop-ship lay at Gravesend, and his 
detachment was already on board for India; he 
had but a few hours more of English life for many 
a year. Large were his resolutions concerning the 
new phase of existence opening before him. He 
would now quite cast off the old extravagant habits 
which had well-nigh ruined him; and, severed 
from former associations and companions, he 
would endeavour to practise economy. Nay, he 
was sanguine about it: a little self-denial would 
save money towards the purchase of his company; 
he would yet be a prosperous man; and, perhaps — 
his brow darkened at the recalled scene—he should 


be able to return to his stern brother-in-law the 
money paid for him so ungraciously that its gift 
was almost as much an injury as a benefit. 

Hugh went with him to the transport. “ You’re 
not looking well, old fellow,” Horace said, as they 
stood on the deck together; “nor speaking like 
yourself: what’s the matter?” 

“ Up-hill work, that’s all,” was the reply, with a 
sickly smile, “ more than I can undertake being on 
my shoulders at present; but I hope it may lighten, 
else I don’t well see what is to be done. Ah! 
Horace, you have a clear stage before you. I’m 
fairly committed to the course now; and I would 
not care, except for the shackles upon me.” 

“ Shackles!” repeated Horace, doubtfully. “ Why, 
Hugh, unless you are in debt, I don’t understand 
the phrase: and, by the way, my dear fellow, that 
reminds me of an old obligation; I have no use 
for money on board ship, and may draw on the 
agents for three months’ pay due when I arrive at 
Calcutta so Hugh was fain to accept the sum he 
had given his brother on the terrace at Castle Loftus. 

“ The fact is,” he said, “ we set out on too ex¬ 
pensive a scale. So there is a dismal discre¬ 
pancy between outgoings and incomes; and my 
poor Agatha is wearing herself out with the effort 
to economise.” 

“ Courage!” exclaimed Horace, wanting to say 
something cheery, just to disguise the brimming 
fulness of his heart. “ Rome was not built in a 

day. Faint heart never won-; but you have 

the fair lady alreadjr, you lucky fellow! I wish 
you’d let me write a cheque for you on Cox’s. 
I have some of the exchange money still.” 

Hugh had some difficulty in preventing the 
generous fellow from doing as he proposed; it 
would have relieved him of a prodigious deal of 
slumbering sympathy. They talked further of 
their plans and prospects, these brothers, sitting 
together on the quarter-deck, and looking over 
into the dark shining shadow of the great troop¬ 
ship upon the water. 

But there is a cry that the last boat is going 
ashore; and, with a fervent wring of the hands, 
they part. The breeze being favourable for going 
down Channel, even that slow old tub the “Be¬ 
nares” travels rapidly towards the blue water, 
heavings of which soon extinguished patriotic re¬ 
grets and all other sentimental sensations, in the 
bosoms of Lieutenant Ferrol and his companion 
subalterns. 


AMERICAN COPYRIGHT. 

Until lately, the American publishers and the 
American public evinced all that susceptibility 
upon this subject which an assembly of horses 
might be supposed to feel on the introduction of 
any allusion to such topics as a bridle. But our 
British pirates have for some time past shown 
themselves so bold, and plundered Jonathan as 
effectually as he ever plundered us, that the worthy 
man is at last awakening to more correct ideas on 
the question of property, though we entertain small 
hope that he will ever be induced to discriminate 
equitably in this affair between what belongs to 
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Ms own country and what belongs to others. As 
the quadruped we have mentioned, however, fre¬ 
quently derives benefit from the obnoxious curb, 
and, when stumbling, may even bo supposed in¬ 
herently to recognise its utility, we are not with¬ 
out some lingering belief that J onathan will ulti¬ 
mately see and acknowledge that the present nefa¬ 
rious system only enriches a few unscrupulous 
adventurers on either side, and is injurious equally 
to authors and to literature on both. 

Even at the present day, the Americans may be 
considered to have made some approaches towards 
the establishment of a copyright, or at least grant¬ 
ing some allowance to British authors. Ten years 
ago, this was so unheard of, that when a New York 
publisher gave twenty dollars for the last number 
of an English serial then in vogue, he was in dan¬ 
ger of being tabooed, if not put down by the whole 
trade; and, like the Irish lawyer who w r as threatened 
with disbarment for taking a half-guinea fee, 
when a whole one was the regular price—but got 
off by declaring that it was the last sixpence the 
unhappy client had—was indebted for his escape 
.solely to the confession that it was a stolen copy. 
He had not paid the author, he explained, for 
transmitting the sheets, but some imp or rogue 
ill the printer’s office for purloining them. The 
explanation was considered satisfactory, and held to 
reflect credit on his ingenuity; though he subse¬ 
quently incurred such suspicion by paying fifty 
dollars direct to a British litterateur for translating 
a novel of Eugene Sue’s, when, had he waited a 
few weeks, he might, in common with the whole 
trade, have “ appropriated ” the work from London 
for nothing, that he was obliged to emigrate to 
California to avoid the penalty. Now, however, 
matters are changed. Messrs. Harper of New York 
are recorded to have given Mr. Thackeray as much 
as ten dollars a page for the sheets of his recent 
work, in advance; and another well-known pub¬ 
lishing firm in the same city, is said to have made 
an attempt upon that gentleman still more remark¬ 
able. According, we believe, to Mr. Thackeray 
himself, an emissary of the house was despatched 
for the purpose of waylaying him so soon as he em¬ 
barked from Liverpool. Formerly it was the cus¬ 
tom for enterprising American newsmen to board 
vessels on their arrival from Europe, and lay the 
passengers under contribution with wonderful per¬ 
tinacity. But here was a manoeuvre bolder still; 
and Mr. Thackeray, it is alleged, amid all the horrors 
of sea-sickness at the vessel’s side, was interrupted 
by the indefatigable emissary in a like position, 
belching forth the information that he “ would 
find the A-s liberal men to publish with.” 

Messrs. Blackwood, and the proprietors of some 
of the British quarterly Reviews, a few years ago 
adopted the expedient of securing copyright in 
America, by engaging some native to write an 
article or a few pages for their journals, and leav¬ 
ing his countrymen exposed to all the perils of a 
transatlantic law-suit if they infringed. American 
authors have, on the other hand, resorted to the 
manoeuvre of coming over here, and obtaining pro¬ 
tection until their works shall be published in 
America. But all measures against pirates on both 


sides might more effectually be supplanted by the 
adoption of some such modification as a royalty on 
either side. Were some allowance, like a tenth, 
made by both parties, the claims of authors might 
be satisfied. But a compromise of this nature is 
improbable ; the Americans have long since re¬ 
printed every novel of the slightest standing in 
British literature; and unscrupulous London pub¬ 
lishers have stolen theirs not less unceremoniously, 
even when tho works were of the most trashy des¬ 
cription. Jonathan, therefore, at all times averse to 
restriction, is not likely now to consent to any 
legislative measure, and he assuredly will never 
concur in the demand that British authors should 
have the same protection in his country as they 
receive in their own. 

Some enactment on both sides is, notwithstand¬ 
ing, at present desirable, and must every day be¬ 
come more so. Under existing circumstances, liter¬ 
ature suffers equally in either country. In America, 
chiefly devoted to works of fiction, few authors re¬ 
ceive aught beyond the most wretched recompense, 
while the productions of all British novelists are to 
be seized on gratuitously; and in England, works 
of a higher order in vain seek a mart, while those 
of transatlantic origin may bo appropriated for 
nothing. 


EUENTE DE SANGRE. 

Near the little town of Virtud, in the extreme 
southern part of the department of Gracias, repub¬ 
lic of Honduras, Central America, there exists what 
is known as the “ Mine ” or “ Fountain of Blood.” 
From the roof of a certain cavern there is conti¬ 
nually oozing and dropping a red liquid, which, on 
falling, coagulates and exactly resembles the human 
vital fluid. Like blood, it speedily corrupts, and 
emits the usual odour of animal decay ; insects de¬ 
posit their larva in it, and dogs and carrion birds 
flock to the cavern to feast upon it. In a country 
like Central America, where scientific knowledge 
can hardly be said to exist, a freak of Nature of this 
extraordinary description could not fail to become 
an object of great and superstitious wonder, and 
many weird and marvellous stories are current con¬ 
cerning the “ Fuente de Sangre.” 

Frequent attempts have been made to obtain a 
portion of this mysterious liquid, for the purposes 
of analysis, but in every case without success, in 
consequence of its rapid decomposition, whereby 
the bottles containing it were broken. By largely 
diluting it with water, Mr. E. G. Squier, formerly 
Charge d’Affaires from the United States to the 
Republics of Central America, succeeded in taking 
back with him to New York two bottles of the 
liquid, which were submitted to Professor B. 
Silliman for examination. It had, however, become 
exceedingly offensive, through having undergone 
decomposition, and a thick and foetid sediment was 
deposited, which contained abundant traces of 
original organic matter. The peculiarities of this 
liquid are doubtless attributable to tho rapid genera¬ 
tion in this cavern of some very prolific species of 
coloured infusoria. 

One of the first accounts received of this singular 
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phenomenon is derived from the “ Gaceta de Hon¬ 
duras,” of February 20,1853, which informs ns that 
the grotto is the nightly haunt of multitudes of 
large bats, which feed on the natural blood conti¬ 
nually dropping from the roof of the cavern. The 
rivulet on which this cave is situated is reddened 
by the continual flow of this strange fluid, which 
not only has the smell, but the taste of blood. A 
fearful odour is perceptible at a considerable distance 
from the cavern, and when it is reached, masses of 
apparent blood may be seen in a state of jellified 
coagulation. The late Don Rafael Osejo under¬ 
took to send some bottles of this mysterious com¬ 
pound to London for analysis, but within twenty- 
four hours his laudable intention failed by the 
bursting of the bottles. 

A letter from J. L. Le Conte, M. D., of Philadel¬ 
phia, gives us the impressions of an eye-witness, 
on visiting the “Fuente de Sangre.” Dr. Le 
Conte’s explanation of the phenomenon will in all 
probability be regarded as satisfactory by scientific 
men. 

“ Philadelphia, April 15th, 1858. 

“ In answer to your request for a brief account 
of my visit to the ‘ Fuente de Sangre,’ in December 
last, I send you the following notes. We left our 
beasts on the side of the stream, which enters .a 
canon [or gorge] with perpendicular walls about 
forty feet high, while the thick brush which covers the 
hill forbids any passage above. I had to creep along 
the walls of this canon barefooted for the distance 
of about three hundred yards, a walk which the 
frequent occurrence of agave and cereus rendered 
by no means pleasant. I then reached, by cross¬ 
ing the stream, the principal cave from which issues 
the Fuente de Sangre. Another is said to be 
situated lower down the stream, but the heat was 
so oppressive that I was willing to take its existence 
on hearsay. 

“ The principal cave is a fissure, about fifteen or 
twenty feet high, and five or six v r ide at the en¬ 
trance ; but it rapidly narrows, so that a man can 
only follow it for thirty or forty feet. It abounds 
with huge bats, which cling in masses from the 
narrower part of the fissure. The stench is strongly 
ammoniacal, and so intense that I was obliged to 
retire thrice, before I could procure from the inner¬ 
most part that I could reach, a sufficient quantity 
of the material to fill the bottles of alcohol I had 
carried with me for the purpose. 

“ In the rainy season, a small current of red 
matter, like blood, flows from the cave into the 
stream; but in the dry season the water ceases to 
percolate through the roof and back of the c^ive, and 
the flow ceases. At my visit it had already stopped, 
but the floor of the cave was covered several inches 
deep with a jelly-like or pasty mass, which gave a 
blood-red colour -when mixed with water. On the 
sides of the cave were clotted masses looking like 
dried blood, which had run down from above; 
and in the narrowest parts I could reach in the 
recess of the fissures, I collected with my knife 
some fresh semi-fluid matter that the insects had 
not attacked. Examined with a microscope on the 
spot, it exhibited no living particles, nor, in fact, 
anything but minute fragments of the digested 


debris of insects. Opposite to the principal cave 
are two smaller ones, which contain the same 
material, and, not being fissure-like, enable the 
whole of their interior to be examined. I found 
the roof and back of these cavities entirely clean, 
so that it was evident that the material did not 
come through the rock, but consisted merely of the 
excrement of the bats which take refuge in the 
cave; the colouring matter is either peculiar to it, 
depending on the nature of the food, or perhaps 
developed by fermentation, as is the case, to a 
certain extent, with the well-known murioxide. 

“ From the tint of the red colour, I was at first 
inclined to believe that it might result from the 
generation of sulphocyanide of ammonium during 
the putrefaction of the animal excretions, and the 
reaction of that substance with a trace of iron in 
the water percolating through the sandstone. But 
Mr. W. T. Taylor, to whom I submitted some of 
the solid matter collected, as also the semi-fluid 
preserved in alcohol, writes me that he cannot 
detect any iron in the red solution, and that it 
appears to bo entirely an organic colouring matter. 
The solid material consists of sulphates of ammonia 
and potash, and an insoluble black substance, thus 
being precisely similar to the inspissated, bitumen- 
like bat excrement, found by me in a cave near Las 
Piedras, but which, as the cave is dry, has there 
accumulated, forming a large bed, and which con¬ 
tains large and beautiful crystals of sulphate of 
potash and ammonia. 

“The insoluble substance has been found by 
Dr. Leidy to consist chiefly of chitine, indigested 
fragments of insects, mingled with bats’ hair and 
homogeneous granular matter.” 

We often read in the chronicles of the middle 
ages of showers of blood. On the ground, or in 
the water, after such showers, stains resembling 
blood have incontestably been discovered, and early 
superstition, of course, detected in these phe¬ 
nomena fearful portents of impending evil; ex¬ 
amples of this ensanguined rain have recurred 
from time to time; but modern microscopic in¬ 
vestigations have proved that these sudden colour¬ 
ings of shallow waters have originated from 
minute animalcular or vegetable agencies. It 
has also happened that a species of red dust has 
descended with the rain, containing certain inor¬ 
ganic principles, tinted by its junction with iron 
or the hydro-chlorate of cobalt. 

Much has been said with regard to the phe¬ 
nomenon of red snow; De Saussure, Raimond, and 
other learned authorities have seen it, and sub¬ 
mitted it to scientific inspection on the slopes of 
the Alps and Pyrenees. In Baffin’s Bay, the arctic 
discoverer Ross occasionally found the snow pene¬ 
trated to the depth of several inches by a colouring 
substance of a red tint. In the loftiest recesses of 
the Alps, indeed, this remarkable appearance is by 
no means unusual. The test of the microscope has 
discovered it to arise from the existence of a certain 
granular deposit, the exact nature of which has 
not yet been completely defined, though the colour 
has in most cases been attributed to the agency of 
iron. These freaks of nature, though well known 
comparatively, are very curious, and deserve brief 
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mention while upon this strange subject; but they 
all yield in interest to the newly-discovered and 
very remarkable, though disgusting phenomenon 
of the “ Fountain of Blood,” which exists in the 
republic of Honduras. 


A DAY AT BEN DHRYPPING. 

PART II. 

Oun pleasant entertainments in the drawing-room 
were cut short by the apparition of Tom at the 

door, summoning Mr. B - to have his afternoon 

bath, while the rest of us dispersed for similar 
purposes. Just before leaving the room, Wilcox 
said to me : “ I’m to have a ‘ pack ’ this afternoon; 
will you- come and talk to me after you have had 
your bath and walk P” Having promised to do 
so, I betook myself to the inquisitorial chamber, 
No. 60, where John administered to me a “drip¬ 
ping sheet,” the sensation of which I cannot better 
describe than as resembling that of a huge toad 
jumping upon one’s back, and seizing one in its 
cold, clammy embrace. As it still rained heavily, 
I proceeded forthwith to the racket court, where a 
brisk game with an experienced player, a convales¬ 
cent clergyman, soon put me in a fine glow of heat. 
This building is invaluable in wet weather. It is 
distant only three minutes’ run from the house, 
and its dimensions being good, there is ample ac¬ 
commodation for the ladies walking, as well as for 
various games and gymnastics. Being now suf¬ 
ficiently warm, I did not forget my friend in 
“ pack,” and hastened to his apartment. 

Anything more ludicrous than the appearance 
he presented, you can hardly conceive. As I 
entered the room, I looked towards the bed, where 
I expected to find him. I could at first discover 
nothing but what appeared an enormous pile of 
feather-beds. At one extremity, however, of this 
strange-looking erection, I caught sight of his pale 
face, with those huge black moustaches of his 
looking fiercer than ever. As he thus lay stretched 
out, no member of his body being capable of the 
slightest motion, he looked much more like a 
mummy than a gallant major of the Guards. 

“ Oh, Clarence,” he groaned out, “ are you come 
at last P For pity’s sake, dash away this in¬ 
tolerable spider, which has been careering over 
my nose for the last half-hour, while I have not 
a finger or thumb to annihilate the horrid creature.” 

“Why, I thought you told me that to be in 
your present circumstances was little short of 
Elysium,” said I, laughing heartily as I brushed 
away the creature; “ it is well you had sufficient 
command over yourself to keep your mouth shut, 
or you might have had your ungainly visitor walk¬ 
ing in at the inhospitable door.” 

The “ pack,” I may mention, is found very effi¬ 
cacious in cases of over- exhaustion, cold, rheu¬ 
matism, etc. The patient remains in it for two 
hours, and those with whom it agrees describe the 
sensation as being very delicious and soothing. 
It is well, however, to have the bath-man, or some 
one, looking in occasionally, as a drop of water 
trickling down the face from the wet towel around 


the head, or, as in the case of Wilcox, a long-legged 
spider incidentally perambulating across the nose, 
produces the most annoying and disquieting irrita¬ 
tion, which the utter helplessness of the victim 
renders it impossible for him to remove. At the 
end of two hours’ time the patient is unpacked, and 



plunged, while in a state of profuse perspiration, 
into a shallow bath, after which he is rubbed, and 
the operation is at an end. 

At seven o’clock the whole party reassembled 
for the evening meal. This simply consists of tea 
and bread and butter. For this repast the com¬ 
pany dress, and there is quite a display of beauty 
and fashion. One agreeable feature of such an 
establishment as this is, that there are but few 
who appear very delicate; those who feel unable 
for the excitement of mixing in so large a party 
preferring to remain in their private sitting-rooms. 

I have often thought that a stranger, coming 
into the dining-room for the first time, and imagin¬ 
ing he was to find himself among a set of invalids, 
must marvel at the amazing appetites around him ; 
and I have been often reminded of the story of an 
old woman in Scotland, who was always complain¬ 
ing aiqj. declaring herself ill, but who invariably 
seemed to rally wonderfully at meal-time, and to 
eat more heartily than any around her. This 
peculiarity of her complaint having struck a 
gentleman who had observed her, he made a 
remark to that effect, when she characteristically 
replied, “ Oo, sir, ony grain o’ health I hae is aye 
at meal-time.” So, “ ony grain o’ health ” pos¬ 
sessed by the inmates of Ben Dhrypping developes 
itself in unvarying force at the various repasts. 

To-night, at tea, Wilcox, in his diversified at¬ 
tentions to the ladies, said to one w r ho, with her 
brother, had arrived in the afternoon, “Now, you 
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had better let me give you another slice of this 
brown loaf, because it’s a long while to supper 
time.” The Honourable Mrs. Wells, who, seated 
opposite, overheard tho remark, looked across to 
the young lady and laughingly said, “ Pray do 
not allow yourself to be imposed upon by any fond 
anticipations of supper; for, if it should resemble 
the luncheon, you will find yourself grievously 
disappointed.”. 

“ Why, did you not approve of the noon refec¬ 
tion P” said Wilcox. “ Did I not tell you it was 
light and nutritious, and that, no matter how late 
you were of going for it, it never got cold or tho 
worse of standing ?” 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” said the lady, laughing heartily; 
“ but I shall know again how to interpret your 
description of things.” 

" Rut in what did your luncheon consist ?” said 
the young lady. 

“A piece of dry bread,” said Mrs. Wells, and 
a glass of cold water from the fountain, which you 
get by going for it yourself.” 

“ Have you any commands for London, Rupee ?” 
said Lieutenant Jones, as we quitted the tea-tablo; 
“ I leave to-morrow morning.” 

“ Are you really going? I thought you had 
made up your mind to stay a week longer P” 

“ Yes, so I had; but my letters this evening 
necessitate my departure to-morrow. I shall only 
have one more song this evening from Miss 
Lucilla,” ho added, clasping his hands in affected 
despair. 

“ I am sorry you are to leave us,” I said ; “ but 
I hope you feel better for your residence here.” 

“Yes, I do certainly; though I should have 
liked another week or two in this jolly place. What 
•do you think my bath-man said to me this afternoon, 
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when I told him I w r as going ? * Well, sir,’ said he, 

‘ if we don’t send you home cured, we’ll, at any rate, 
send you away clean!’ ” 

“At what hour do you start to-morrow?” I 
asked, as we proceeded up-stairs to the drawing¬ 
room. 

“At eight o’clock, to catch the eleven o’clock 
train; at least, such is the conclusion I have 
arrived at, after a minute and painful study of 
Bradshaw.” 

“I can lend you the ‘Intelligible Railway 
Guide,’ which is much plainer, if you choose.” 

“Oh, thank you; but I’ve spent nine years 
of my life in studying ‘ Bradshaw',’ and, having 
mastered it, life’s too short to admit of my de¬ 
voting other nine years upon any other railway 
guide.” 

The drawing-room was very full this evening, 
and Jones was not long in leading Miss Lucilla to 
the piano, when she quite charmed us with her 
playing and singing. The ladies most readily 
play and sing ; and, having at present some first- 
rate musicians here, the evenings are extremely 
pleasant. 

“How',” said Jones, as, after having performed 
to his heart’s content, Miss Lucilla rose to move 
from the piano, “just my favourite duet, with the 
guitar accompaniment, when perhaps your sister 
will join you?” 

“ Willingly,” said the sprightly girl, laughing at 
his enthusiastic tone ; and, calling her sister to take 
a part, she lifted her guitar, and struck the chords 
of a beautiful little German air, which the two 
sisters sang sweetly and simply together. 

“Ah, there is the doctor,” they both exclaimed, 
as the door opened, and the moving spirit of this 
.little world entered the room. His appearance 
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among ns is hailed as the harbinger of merriment 
and fun, and his joyous laugh rings through the 
apartment. Dr. McDhu is a great favourite with 
all, and most deservedly so. Skilful in the medi¬ 
cal profession, and at all times willing to resort to 
the allopathic system, when he deems it necessary, 
he is a thoroughly scientific hydropathist, and his 
practice has been attended with eminent success. 

In addition to these professional qualifications, 
he is genial and considerate to the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances of his patients, and his presence among 
them is universally hailed with pleasure. 

It is part of his system to make studious and 
sedentary persons take*, exercise of all kinds, and 
draw them away from their books and mental 
occupations; consequently, when he appears in 
the drawing-room in the evenings, he speedily 
closes the volume in the hands of the reading man, 
and summons the whole party to a game at “ hunt 
the hare,” “ post,” or some such stirring occupa¬ 
tion. It is ludicrous to see grave, elderly men 
and dowager ladies joining with the young and 
gay, in flying through the room at one or other 
of these juvenile entertainments. The shouts of 
merriment resound far throughout the house; and 
occasionally some of these quiet individuals, who 
shut themselves up in their private parlours, are 
whirled by the uproarious sounds to come and “ see 
the fun.” 

At nine o’clock, Waters ton entered with supper. 
This consists of a glass of cold water, which, 
handed with all due solemnity on a silver salver, 
is presented to each person. At this stage of 
proceedings, I quitted the drawing-room to come 
and finish this letter. The gas is extinguished 
in the drawing-room at ten, and one hour later 
is turned off entirely in the establishment; so 
that all who have not by that time their brows 
encircled with the “ poppy wreath,” find themselves 
in total obscurity. It now only wants a very few 
minutes to the hour prescribed; so that unless I 
betake myself to the flickering aid of vesta lights, 
I must conclude my history of “a day at Ben 
Dhrypping.” 


A SELF-TAUGHT LINGUIST. 

Many years ago, while attending one of the elemen¬ 
tary Greek classes at Edinburgh University, there 
sat on the same bench with me a country lad, so 
raw and uncouth that even I, who had no preten¬ 
sions to rank and appearance, used to wonder at my 
strange-looking neighbour. Hot many years after- 
•wards, the grotesque rustic became Dr. Alexander 
Murray, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

At the time I speak of, Murray was about threc- 
and-twenty, and the rest of the class averaged from 
fifteen to eighteen years of ago. He had acquired, 
with great labour, the degree of the knowledge of 
Greek which qualified him to sit among us. His 
father, who was a poor Galloway shepherd, and an 
old man when Murray was born, remembered the 
times of the battle of Sheriffmuir, having been born 
in the year 1706. He bought for the child a cate¬ 
chism, no doubt the “ Shorter Catechism, which 
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still plays so important a part in Scottish edu¬ 
cation, and began to teach him the alphabet. Next 
succeeded a psalm-book, the Hew Testament, and 
the Bible, as he called the Old Testament, and he 
soon astonished the neighbours by reciting large 
passages of Scripture to them, and acquired great 
fame for his reading, and was called a living miracle 
for his great memory. All his father’s sons had 
been bred shepherds, and he meant to employ 
Alexander in that line, and often blamed him for 
laziness and uselessness because he was a bad and 
negligent herd-boy. The fact is, he was always 
a weakly child; not unhealthy, but yet not stout. 
He was short-sighted, a defect his father did not 
know; which was often the occasion of blunders 
when he was sent to look for cattle. He taught 
himself to write by copying the letters on a board 
with coals, or the black end of an extinguished 
heather stem or root. For some years he spent 
on ballads and penny histories every sixpence that 
friends or strangers gave him. He was for a short 
period at the school of Hew Galloway ; and in time 
he was allowed to follow his inclination for reading, 
and to go about the country, sometimes teaching, 
sometimes being taught, and borrowing books'from 
whoever would lend them. He got immense benefit 
from “ Salmon’s Geographical Grammar.” He 
often admired and mused on the specimens of the 
Lord’s Prayer in every language found in Salmon’s 
Grammar. From this, and “Bailey’s Dictionary,” 
a Welsh history of Christ and his Apostles, and 
similar sources, he picked up the Anglo-Saxon, the 
Visigothic, the German, the Welsh, the Abyssinian, 
and the Arabic. 

He had been early informed by some elders and 
good religious people, that Hebrew was the first 
language, and in 1789 an old woman showed him 
her psalm-book, which was printed with a large 
type, had notes on each page, and likewise what 
he discovered to be the Hebrew alphabet, marked 
letter after letter in the hundred and nineteenth 
Psalm. He took a copy of these letters, by print¬ 
ing them off in his odd way, and kept them. In 
1791, he determined to learn Hebrew, and, by the 
man who rode post, sent to Edinburgh for a Hebrew 
Grammar. He had long known the alphabet; he 
soon mastered the points, and in the course of a 
month got into the whole system of Jewish Gram¬ 
mar. He had mastered Latin and Greek before 
this, with no great difficulty. 

In 1794, he went to Dumfries with a collection 
of poems composed by himself, chiefly in the Scot¬ 
tish dialect, to try if he could raise a little money 
by their publication, and so get to college. Heither 
of the two booksellers in that town would under¬ 
take the publication. During the visit to Dum¬ 
fries, he was introduced to Robert Burns, who 
treated him with great kindness, told him that if 
he could get to college without publishing his 
poems it would bo better, as his taste was young 
and not formed, and he would be ashamed of his 
productions when he could judge and write better. 

In the summer of that year, a friend of his, ol 
the name of McHay, was in Edinburgh, and, des¬ 
cribing his situation to James Kinnear, a journey¬ 
man printer, was told that if Murray could be 
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brongLt into town, Dr. Baird and other gentlemen 
would take notice of him. Accordingly, with a 
letter of introduction to Dr. Baird, from Mr. Mait¬ 
land, the minister of Minnigaff, he came to Edin¬ 
burgh, was kindly received by the Principal, and 
by his instrumentality procured a university edu¬ 
cation ; and hence my vicinity to him as a class- 
fellow at Professor Dalzel’s. 

That I was not the only person who was startled 
by his uncouth aspect is manifest from an anecdote 
related by Mr. Strang, a Relief minister. “ Some 
time in the summer of 1796, I was taking a fore¬ 
noon’s ride for two or three miles beyond the 
village of Minnigaff. In ascending a hilly part of 
the road I dismounted, and leading my horse, the 
day being warm, my attention was attracted by 
a ragged boy, sitting upon the heath, reading. 
Being in no hurry, and impelled by curiosity, I 
drew near and spoke to him. Observing a number 
of books lying around him, I lifted one, and, open¬ 
ing it, found it to be Yirgil. I desired him to read 
the first eclogue, and he did so at once. I asked 
him if he knew me ; he said he did. I asked if he 
knew where I lived; he replied, yes. I requested 
him to call on Friday night, at six o’clock, to tea. 
He came; but judge Mrs. Strang’s astonishment 
•when Murray appeared, and announced his invita¬ 
tion. Having intentionally concealed the circum¬ 
stance of our interview, she was horrified at the 
idea of my folly in requesting a beggar-boy, bare¬ 
footed, clothed in rags, of whom she had never 
heard, to drink tea. Howefer, after a little ex¬ 
planation, she was satisfied, and he was enter¬ 
tained with a hearty welcome. When he tasted 
the tea, he said it was the first he had ever drank, 
and thought it smelt like new-mown hay.” 

Murray requested of Mr. Strang the loan of 
“ Blair’s Lectures on Rhetoric,” and, leaving with 
him a manuscript of poems he had written in the 
moors, he begged Mr. S. to procure a subscrip¬ 
tion for printing them, in order to purchase clothes. 
It was not thought advisable to publish the poems, 
but he was soon furnished with the means of ap¬ 
pearing in a garb more suited to his future pros¬ 
pects. 

Having completed his studies at the University, 
he, in 1806, became minister of the parish of Urr, 
in his native county. He continued there till 1812, 
when he became candidate for the Hebrew Chair 
in the College of Edinburgh. His chief opponents 
were the ministers of Edinburgh, as ono of their 
number was also a candidate, and the office had 
generally been filled by one of their body. Several 
of the ministers being also Professors, and members 
of the Senatus Academicus, of which Dr. Baird was 
Principal, showed their feeling by absenting them¬ 
selves from the meetings. On one occasion, when 
Dr. Baird was absent, it seemed as if the Senatus 
could not be constituted, as it was usually done, by 
the Principal pronouncing a prayer; but the manly 
form of Dr. Gregory stalked forward, and said there 
should be no difficulty on that score, for he would 
open the meeting with prayer. Accordingly, he re¬ 
cited a Latin prayer, which he used to hear from 
Principal Robertson in his student days, and the 
business proceeded. 


Murray was appointed, with the general apjno- 
bation and high hopes of the learned world, both 
as to wbat he would do in his class-room, and as 
the author of various works on the science of lan¬ 
guage, more profoundly learned than any that 
had hitherto appeared. 

Finding that the Scottish Clergy did not pay 
that attention to Hebrew which he thought they 
should do, he used to ask his students what they 
would think of themselves, if, having engaged to 
lecture and comment upon Homer once every week, 
they should be obliged to confess that they could 
not read Greek. 

Unfortunately, the 'weakly constitution of this 
extraordinary genius sank under the fatigues of 
his first session. Consumption manifested itself; 
and he died, universally and deeply lamented, on 
the 15th of April, 1813, before he had eonqdeied 
his thirty-eighth year. 


THE MINERS OF CORNWALL. 

Foe the larger proportion of the copper and tin, 
and much of the lead and various other metals, 
used in our manufactures, we are indebted to the 
labours of about thirty thousand of the industrial 
classes in the county of Cornwall. These thirty 
thousand of our compatriots are in some respects a 
peculiar race, of whom the world knows little, and 
who have a substantial claim to more considera¬ 
tion and regard than is generally awarded them. 
As we are convinced that the reader will find it 
worth his while to make their acquaintance, we 
shall endeavour, as briefly as may be, to present 
him with such a sketch of the workers in and 
around the mines of Cornwall, and then* circum¬ 
stances, as will perhaps effect that object. 

The habitat of the Cornish miners is invariably 
at no great distance from the mine in -which they 
and their families find employment, wherever that 
may be, and that for a reason which will presently 
appear. We may divide them into three classes: 
the tut-workers, the tributers, and the surface- 
workers. The tut-workers (or task-workers) are 
those who sink the shafts, excavate the lateral 
galleries, fix the supporting wood-work, and perform 
various other duties in preparing the mine for the 
excavation of the metals, and in maintaining it in 
working condition. All their work is done by task 
or by contract, which in their case is the same 
thing; and when employed they know perfectly 
well what their earnings will be. 

Such is not the case with the tributers, how¬ 
ever : these cannot be tasked, for obvious reasons, 
one of which is, that they would have small induce¬ 
ment to energy if they were so employed. The 
tributers work the mineral vein, or lode, as it is 
called among miners, and, by the system on which 
they work, it is made their interest to get out as 
much of the ore from the vein as they possibly 
can. Instead of fixed wages, they receive a “ tri¬ 
bute” or per-centage upon the value of all they dig 
out—an arrangement which, if it exposes them to 
loss of labour when the mine becomes suddenly un¬ 
productive, may chance to enrich them of a sudden 
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by a stroke of fortune. Of course the amount 
of the tribute varies with the good or bad character 
of the mine—its productiveness or non-productive¬ 
ness. In fact, this variation is so great that the 
tribute may be as low as two and a half per cent., 
or as high as fifty or sixty per cent, upon the value 
of the ore obtained; and this may happen without 
affecting the receipts of the workman, who may 
earn just as good wages in the one case as the 
•other, because the tribute will rise or fall in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of labour involved in the ex¬ 
cavating processes in relation to the result pro¬ 
duced. This system of labour has been in operation 
in the Cornish mines for many generations, and is 
found to work well; and though it is open to the 
objection that it makes a speculation of the la¬ 
bourer’s toil, yet that objection is really to a great 
extent obviated by other arrangements, and it is not 
easy to see how the plan is to be superseded with 
advantage either to the employer or the employed. 

The third class, or the surface-workers, are those 
who do not enter the mine at all, but who are em¬ 
ployed in rough sheds and workshops at the pit’s 
mouth, in washing, sorting, stamping, and prepar¬ 
ing the ore for the use of the smelter. These amount 
to above one-third of the mining industrials in 
Cornwall, and consist for the most part of women, 
young girls, and children of both sexes. 

The tut-workers and the tributers work in the 
mine eight hours out of the twenty-four; and, con¬ 
sidering that they have to breathe an atmosphere 
seldom as low as 80°, and often much higher, and 
one that is invariably moist as well as hot, and 
that their exertions are most laborious, eight 
hours is long enough. Rut there is another 
drawback besides the heat and moisture ; in most 
mines, the depth the worker has to descend is some¬ 
thing appalling, and the mode of descent most 
wearisome, and not a little perilous. Thousands of 
miners have to dive daily to their labour to a 
depth exceeding five or six times the height of the 
monument, and to make the descent by a ladder 
placed almost perpendicularly in the shaft. It has 
been calculated that one-fourth of a miner’s mus¬ 
cular force is exhausted daily in thus going to and 
returning from his work—the return journey, or 
the “ coming to grass,” as the miners call it, where 
the depth is so great as that above mentioned, occu¬ 
pying about an hour, and landing the miners at the 
top in a state approaching to utter prostration. It 
is satisfactory, however, to be able to state that 
this tax on the toiler’s energies is in the course of 
abatement, through the substitution of “ man-ma¬ 
chines,” by the use of which the workers in many 
mines are already lifted up and down as so much 
dead weight. 

Let us now follow the miners to their work. 
Yonder is the mine; you cannot see the shafts, 
but you see the tall chimney of the monster steam- 
engine that pumps the mine dry; you see a group 
of rough sheds partly roofed and partly open to 
the sky, and here and there around and in front a 
number of lofty scaffoldings and platforms, sur¬ 
mounted with iron chains, blocks, and pulleys. 
Besides these things, there are the grim outlines of 
vast wheels and machinery. Towards these things 


as a centre, a number of tram-roads, laid in the soil, 
converge from all directions ; and as the dawn be¬ 
gins to glimmer over the barren waste, the chim¬ 
ney belches forth its black smoke, the ponderous 
wheels commence tlieir deliberate revolution; chains 
clank, cyclopean hammers bang, and a grinding 
groaning sound rises in the tranquil air, which all 
day long shall boom across the moor, and give note 
to the quiet heavens of the toil and turmoil of man 
in the bowels of the earth. 

The undulating waste around the mine is dotted 
in various directions with the low-roofed cottages 
of the miners, and from these, as the sun’s level 
rays penetrate the morning mist, the miners and 
their families are seen emerging and plodding 
towards the scene of their daily avocations. The 
women, girls, and children,.whose work is upon 
the surface, disappear in the sheds, where we 
may leave them for a while, while we follow the 
husbands and fathers to their labours below. 

The first thing the miner does is to step into a 
house allotted for the purpose, where he strips off 
his clothes, and puts on an underground suit of 
coarse flannel. Thus equipped, he hastens to 
descend the shaft, which, by a series of ladders, 
leads him through the darkness, lighted only by 
the candle stuck in his cap, to a depth of perhaps 
fifteen hundred feet. Arrived at his level, he 
traverses the galleiy to reach his peculiar “ pitch,” 
or place of work, and there, in company with his 
comrade, or, if the lode is roomy enough, with his 
three or five comrades, or even more, passes the 
dajf in violent bodily exertion, in a temperature 
almost tropical, by the glimmer of the tallow 
candles. His work is often of the severest kind; 
it is not the friable coal that he has to dig through, 
but the hard granite or the slate rock, and, were it 
not for the use of gunpowder, with which he blasts 
the stubborn masses, he would sometimes labour in 
vain. He is urged to do his utmost by the system 
of payment, which proportions his reward to his 
success, and in consequence allows himself no re¬ 
laxation in working hours. Not indulging in 
idle moments, he is almost as little given to idle 
words; as a rule, if you listen for an oath, you are 
likely to listen in vain. The miner w r ill be heard 
at times humming the verse of a Methodist hymn.; 
and his speech, when he talks, is apt to be to the 
purpose in hand. In the course of the day, the 
miner is visited at intervals by the captain of the 
mine, who sees that all is going right, who directs 
his operations, and whose frequent presence pre¬ 
vents the fraudulent transfer of ore from one 
“ pitch” to another, by which dishonest workers are 
tempted to increase their amount of tribute. For 
his personal comfort while at work, the miner is 
dependent upon the freedom of ventilation in the 
mine. When his “pitch” is situated at a great 
distance from the shaft, and at a great depth, his 
situation is all but intolerable. In such places the 
temperature is near ninety degrees, and men have 
been known to lose near half a stone in weight 
by very short labour under such circumstances. 

This picture is not very attractive; but, on the 
other hand, it is wanting in the dark shadows 
which chequer the prospects of the mining collier. 
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The underground worker of Cornwall is happily 
not subject to be stifled by poisonous gases, or 
blown to atoms by explosions of fire-damp: he 
carries no Davy’s lamp; he does not need any 
safeguard of the kind; and his wife and children 
have no fear, when he descends to his work in 
the morning, lest he should be hauled from the pit 
a blackened corpse, or the fallen mine should prove 
his grave. 

But, to return now to the surface-workers. The 
ore, when it is lifted from the mine and brought 
on the tramway to the rough sheds to be dressed, 
is mixed with a large quantity of extraneous matter, 
such as slate, granite, quartz, and various earths. 
To free it as far as possible from this useless waste, 
and to prepare it for the furnaces of the smelters, 
is the function of the surface-workers, who do what 
is termed the “grass-work” of the mine. The 
first thing to be done is to break the whole of the 
produce of the pit into small gravelly pieces. In 
mines yielding pure ore, the pieces, when thus 
broken, are ready lor the smelter; and in most 
mines yielding a profit, parts of the lode or lodes 
will be found thus productive; but these are ex¬ 
ceptional cases, and the major part of the mass 
brought “ to grass ” has to undergo a regular course 
of dressing before the smelter will offer a price for 
it. The process of dressing varies in different 
places, though some of the details are the same. 
Our limits will not allow us to enter minutely on 
this part of the subject, nor would the general 
reader thank us for so doing. Enough to say, 
that the true ore is separated from the waste 
matter with which it is solidly incorporated, by 
repeated washings and crushings, effected partly 
by hand and partly by appropriate machinery. 

The you-ng girls and children sort the mass, 
according to a plan which experience has shown 
to be profitable; and a powerful machine, similar in 
principle to that used in the Staffordshire Potteries 
for crushing the flint, and by which a number of 
ponderous hammers are worked by steam power, 
is used for crushing it to small fragments and to 
powder. The crushed mass is subsequently sub¬ 
jected to various washings, in a series of apparatus 
differing somewhat in different mines, but all 
effecting the same object—the separation of the ore 
from the waste. Without an abundant supply of 
water, the thing could not be done at all; but the 
drainage of the mine supplies the water, which 
thus, from an enemy underground, is transformed 
to a valuable ally above. The ore being much 
heavier than the waste, it is clear that, if the whole 
mass be thoroughly crushed and comminuted, and 
then carefully washed, the latter may be all carried 
off by the water and the former left in a state of 
purity. An approximation to this result is, how¬ 
ever, all that in practice is obtained, for the very 
obvious reason that it would not pay to prosecute 
endless washings. Much of this labour, which 
goes by the technical names of spalling, huddling, 
jigging, trunking, etc., is performed by the miner’s 
family, his wife, his sons, and his daughters, who 
work on the whole about ten hours a day in sum¬ 
mer, and something less in winter. Their avoca¬ 
tion, though specially grimy and sloppy, is not 


unhealthy, and the sounds of cheerfulness and 
mirth are as sure a concomitant of the grass-work 
of a mine, as are the turbid streams of water and 
the red ochrey hue of the laughing chattering 
workers. The surface-workers have an hours 
interval each day for dinner, which they take in 
summer on the slope of the nearest hill, which 
they are willing to exchange for the blacksmith’s 
shop or the drying-room in the frosts of winter. 

The underground worker is the first to finish 
his day’s work. One by one, as sunset is nearing, 
they may be observed rising up out of the several 
shafts, fagged, weary, and dirty, into the light of 
day—the remainders of their bunches of candles 
dangling at the skirts of their jackets. Their 
flannel suits are sodden with the steam and reek 
of the mine, and they make at once for the engine- 
house, where they wash themselves clean in the 
warm water of the engine-pool, hang up their- 
underground clothes to dry, and put on once more 
their decent garments. By this time the surface- 
workers have also finished their daily task; wives 
and mothers, girls and boys, have laid aside their 
implements of labour, and have washed their faces,, 
and the several families are now seen re-uniting, 
and retracing their way to their cottage homes. 
But the evening is yet young, and, if it is summer 
time, there are yet a few hours of light remaining, 
during which the miner employs himself with his 
boys in cultivating a small patch of land which 
he has inclosed from the waste, and which fur¬ 
nishes him with many a humble meal for his 
family. By the hour of curfew, the worn miner 
is generally bound for bed; he has enough of 
candlelight and darkness in the mine, and (after 
the first flush of youth has flown) is seldom a 
night-watcher. 

But what does the Cornish miner get by such a 
life as this ?—what are his wages ? We cannot give 
a definite reply to these questions. The tut- 
worker, as he undertakes a certain contract, may 
be pretty sure of his earnings; but if he makes a 
bad bargain, he must abide by it, and, in that case, 
will be but scantily paid. It is found, however, on 
the average, that the tut-worker’s income is about 
fifty shillings a month. The tribute-worker is dif¬ 
ferently situated; he agrees to dig out ore at so 
much per-centage on its value, and not till the ora 
he has dug is bought by the smelter does he know 
exactly what he will receive. If he is in want of 
money, however, he can draw on account, and money 
thus drawn is emphatically called subsist; but, as 
the sales take place every week, he is not likely to 
be long in ignorance of the state of his finances. 
The sales of copper ore are held at Redruth, Truro, 
and Poole, and the ores are sold by sample, the 
samples having been first assayed by assay masters. 
It is said that at these sales thousands of tons of 
copper ore are sometimes sold without the utter¬ 
ance of a single word. The agents for the copper 
companies, seated round a table, hand up a ticket 
stating what they will give per ton for the several 
samples. These written tenders are afterwards 
printed in a tabular form; the highest sum offered 
for each lot is underlined in the printed table, and 
he who has made the offer is the purchaser. It 
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happens not unfrequently, when the result becomes 
known, that the tributers have drawn nearly all 
that is due to them in the shape of subsist, and 
have but a small balance to receive. On the aver¬ 
age, the tributer gains but a trifle more than the 
tut-worker. 

The Cornish miner is generally a civil, thought¬ 
ful, and rather taciturn individual. He is habitu¬ 
ally provident, and out of his weekly wage of twelve 
oi' foin'teen shillings will insure in a sick club, and 
save a trifle for old age, or a rainy day. He is 
subject to a disease called the miner’s consumption, 
of which it is said that nearly half the miners die ; 
and, as a rule, he is past work before the age of three¬ 
score, ail age at which the agricultural labourer is 
often in his full vigour. This prospect of life is, 
perhaps, above the average of that of the industrial 
classes in the mass, and the Cornish miner, there¬ 
fore, need not complain. There is a fatal excep¬ 
tion, however, to be made in the case of the lead 
miners; these men are invariably the victims of 
slow but sure disease, which, terminating in con¬ 
sumption, generally consigns them to death before 
their fiftieth year. 

In intellect the Cornish miner is far superior to 
the field-labourer, or the rough miners of the north. 
His necessities generate a shrewdness which grows 
with his years. He has to exercise his judgment 
in contracting for work, whether by task or by tri¬ 
bute, and in a sense may be called his own em¬ 
ployer. His wages are dependent on his skill 
and his capability of forethought, as well as his in¬ 
dustry, and a blunder in his contract may subject 
him to a long period of poverty. On the other 
hand, there is always the hope, or the chance, at 
least, of good fortune occurring, and he is not without 
his bright visions of ease and competence, though 
these are very seldom realized. All this sharpens 
his faculties and affords them healthy exercise, and 
the result is evidenced in the long-run by the 
growth of a rather superior intelligence upon com¬ 
mon subjects. This may account in part for his 
susceptibility to religious impressions ; for it is the 
densest ignorance that is most impervious to reli¬ 
gious teachings. In reference to this subject we 
may record that, throughout the whole of the min¬ 
ing districts, the Sabbath is observed and honoured 
in a way that affords a remarkable contrast to the 
practice which obtains in too many of our indus¬ 
trial localities. Everywhere the pitmen are seen 
on the Sunday, as the hour of service approaches, 
wending, -with their families, towards their several 
places of worship. All are decently clad and scru¬ 
pulously clean, and they mark, by the sobriety of 
their demeanour, their reverence for the day of 
sacred rest. 

A glance at the past history of Cornwall, had wc 
time to devote to it, would show us that the marked 
religious character of so large a section of the 
population is due, instrumcntally, to the noble 
exertions of Whitfield in the first instance, and 
subsequently of Wesley and his followers. At 
the present day most of the miners are of the 
Wesleyan denomination, and the members of the 
Methodist churches are all together over seventeen 
thousand in number, thus equalling in amount 


the members of the same denomination in the 
metropolis, with its population of nearly three mil¬ 
lions. 

Among such a people we might be prepared for 
instances of heroism and self-denial, and many 
such are on record. We shall conclude this short 
sketch by a couple of characteristic illustrations. 
The first is by a Wesleyan minister. “ There is,” 
says he, “ a local preacher in the Camborne circuit, 
named Thomas Samson; he is a working miner, 
and is engaged in the bowels of the earth every 
day of his life, and works hard for his bread. The 
captain of the mine said to him on one occasion, 

‘ Thomas, I’ve got an easier berth for you, where 
there is comparatively little to do, and where you 
will earn more money than you now do; will 
you accept it ?’ What do you think he said ? 

‘ Captain, there’s our poor brother So-and-so; he 
has a sick body, and is not able to work so hard as 
I can. I fear his toil will shorten his useful life. 
Will you let him have the berth P’ The captain, 
pleased with his generosity, sent for the ‘ brother,’ 
gave him the berth, and he is now possessing and 
enjoying it.” 

The second illustration is in Thomas Carlyle’s 
picturesque language, and taken from his “ Life of 
Sterling.” “ In a certain Cornish mine, said the 
newspaper, duly specifying it, two miners deep down 
in the shaft were engaged in putting in a shot for 
blasting ; they had completed their affair, and were 
about to give the signal for being hoisted up. 
One at a time was all their coadjutor at the top 
could manage, and the second was to kindle the 
match, and then mount with all speed. Now it 
chanced, while they were still below, one of them 
thought the match too long, tried to break it shorter, 
took a couple of stones, a flint and a sharp, to cut 
it shorter, did cut it off the due length, but, horrible 
to relate, kindled it at the same time, and both 
were still below! Both shouted vehemently to 
the coadjutor at the windlass, both sprang at the 
basket; the windlass man could not move it with 
them both ! Here was a moment for poor miner 
Jack and miner Will! Instant horrible death 
hangs over both; when Will generously resigns 
himself. ‘ G o aloft, Jack, and sit down; away ! in 
one minute I shall be in heaven!’ Jack bounds 
aloft, the explosion instantly follows, bruises his 
face as he looks over; he is safe above-ground ; and 
poor Will P Descending eagerly, they find poor 
Will too, as if by miracle, buried under rocks which 
had arched themselves over him, and little in¬ 
jured ; he too is brought up safe, and all ends 
joyfully, say the newspapers. 

“ Such a piece of manful promptitude, and salu¬ 
tary human heroism, was worth investigating. It 
was investigated, and found to be accurate to the 
letter, with this addition and explanation, that Will, 
an honest, ignorant good man, entirely given up 
to Methodism, had been perfect in the 4 faith of as¬ 
surance,’ certain that he should get to heaven if he 
died, certain that Jack would not, which had been 
the ground of his decision in that great moment: 
for the rest, that he much wished to learn reading 
and writing, and find some way of life above-ground 
instead of below". By aid of the Misses Fox, and the 
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rest of that family, a subscription was raised to 
this Methodist hero; he emerged into daylight 
with fifty pounds in his pocket, did strenuously try, 
for certain months, to learn reading and wilting; 
found he could not learn those arts, or either of 
them; took his money and bought cows with it, 
wedding at the same time some likely milkmaid.” 

We commend the facts of the above anecdote to 
all men. Here was a case of “ manful, prompt, and 
salutary human heroism,” according to Mr. Carlyle’s 
own account; and yet he, the prophet of hero-wor¬ 
ship, could sneer at it. Can the reader P 


ARCTIC FESTIVITIES. 

Lsr the “ Leisure Hour,” Ho. 417, we have given an 
account of Captain M'Clintock’s success in ascer¬ 
taining the fate of the Franklin expedition, as 
narrated by him before the Royal Geographical 
Society. The published volume of his journal* adds 
little to our knowledge of the main events of the 
exploration, but it presents many details which 
will be read with intense interest, and will in¬ 
crease our admiration of the gallant commander 
and crew of the little “ Fox.” The following en¬ 
tries in the Journal afford pleasant glimpses of 
Arctic home life, and show the spirit which pre¬ 
vailed among the men. The whole of the winter of 
1857, it -will be remembered, was passed amidst 
the pack-ice of Baffin’s Bay, in which the “Fox” 
was imprisoned for eight months. On the 1st of 
November the sun paid his last visit for the year, 
and every meal thereafter was taken by lamplight. 

Nov. 5t.h. —In order to vary our monotonous routine, we 
determined to celebrate the day; extra grog was issued 
to the crew, and also, for the first time, a proportion of 
preserved plum-pudding. Lady Franklin most thought¬ 
fully and kindly sent it on board for occasional use. It 
is excellent. 

This evening a well-got-up procession sallied forth, 
marched round the ship with drum, gong, and discord, 
and then proceeded to burn the effigy of Guy Fawkes. 
Their blackened faces, extravagant costumes, flaring 
torches, and savage yells, frightened away all the dogs ; 
nor was it until after the fireworks were set off and the 
traitor consumed, that they crept back again. It was 
school-night, but the men were up for fun, so gave the 
Doctor a holiday. 

Dec. 21st.—Mid-winter day. Out of the Arctic regions 
it is better known as the shortest day. At noon we could 
just read type similar to the leading article of the 
“Times.” Few people could read more than two or 
tln*ee lines without their eyes aching. 

Dec. 27th. —Our Christmas was a very cheerful, merry 
one. The men were supplied with several additional 
articles, such as hams, plum-puddings, preserved goose¬ 
berries and apples, nuts, sweetmeats, and Burton ale. 
After Divine service they decorated the lower deck with 
flags, and made an immense display of food. The officers 
came down with me to see their preparations. We were 
really astonished! Their mess-tables were laid out like 
the counters in a confectioner’s shop, with apple and 
gooseberry tarts, plum and sponge-cakes in pyramids, 
besides various other unknown puffs, cakes, and loaves 
of all sizes and shapes. We bake all our own bread, and 
excellent it is. In the back-ground were nicely-browned 
hams, meat-pies, cheeses, and other substantial articles, 
ltum and water in wine-glasses and plum-cake was handed 


* The Voyage of the “Fox” hi the Arctic Seas. By Captain 
M'Clintock, R.N. John Murray. 


to us : we wished them a happy Christmas, and cornplL 
raented them on their taste and spirit in getting up such 
a display. Our silken sledge-banners had been borrowed 
for the occasion, and were regarded with deference and 
peculiar pride. 

In the evening, the officers were enticed down amongst 
the men again, and at a late hour I was requested, as a 
great favour, to come down and see how much they were 
enjoying themselves. I found them in the highest good 
humour with themselves and all the world. They were 
perfectly sober, and singing songs, each in his turn. I 
expressed great satisfaction at having seen them enjoying 
themselves so much and so rationally; I could therefore 
the better describe it to Lady Franklin, who was so 
deeply interested in everything relating to them. I 
drank their healths, and hoped our position next year 
would bo more suitable for our purposo. Wc all joined 
in drinking the healths of Lady Franklin and Miss Cra- 
croft, and, amid the acclamations which followed, I 
returned to my cabin, immensely gratified by such an 
exhibition of genuine good feeling, such veneration for 
Lady Franklin, and such loyalty to the cause of the 
expedition. It was very pleasant also that they had 
taken the most cheering view of our future prospects. 
I verily believe I was the happiest individual on board 
that happy evening. 

Our Christmas-box has come in the shape of northerly 
winds, which bid fair to drift us southward towards those 
latitudes wherein we hopo for liberation next spring from 
this icy bondage. 

Christmas of 1858 was spent not less cheerfully:— 

Our Christmas has been spent with a degree of loyalty 
to the good old English custom, at once spirited and 
refreshing. All the good things which could possibly be 
collected together appeared upon the snow-white deal 
tables of the men, as the officers and myself walked (by 
invitation) round the lower deck. Venison, beer, and a 
fresh stock of clay pipes, appeared to be the most prized 
luxuries ; but the variety and abundance of the eatables, 
tastefully laid out, was such as might well support the 
delusion which all seemed desirous of imposing upon 
themselves—that they were in a land of plenty—in fact, 
all but at home! We contributed a large cheese and 
some preserves, and candles superseded the ordinary 
smoky lamps. With so many comforts, and the exist¬ 
ence of so much genuine good feeling, their evening was 
a joyous one, enlivened also by songs and music. 

Whilst all was order and merriment within the ship, 
the scene without was widely different. A fierce north¬ 
wester howled loudly through the rigging, the snowdrift 
rustled swiftly past, no star appeared through the oppres¬ 
sive gloom, and the thermometer varied between 70° 
and 80° below the freezing point. At one time it was 
impossible to visit the magnetic observatory, although 
only 210 yards distant, and with a rope stretched along, 
breast high, upon poles the whole way. The officers 
discharged this duty for the quarter-masters of the 
watches during the day and night. 

1st Jan. 1859.—This being Saturday Night as well as 
New Year’s Day , “ Sweethearts and Wives ” were remem¬ 
bered with even more than the ordinary feeling. New 
year’s eve was celebrated with all the joyfulness which 
ardent hope can inspire : and w r e have reasonable ground 
for strong hope. At midnight the expiration of the old 
year and commencement of the new one was announced 
to me by the band —flutes, accordion, and gong—striking 
up at my door. Some songs were sung, and the per¬ 
formers concluded with “ God save the Queenthe few 
who could find space in our mess-room sang the chorus ; 
but this by no means satisfied all the others who were 
without and unable to show themselves to the officers, 
so they echoed the chorus, and the effect was very 
pleasing. Our new year’s day has been commemorated 
with all the substantials of Christmas fare, but without 
so much display ; less tailoring in pastiy, not quite so 
much clipping of dough into roses, anchors, and non¬ 
descript animals. The week has been cold and stormy : 
it now blows strong, and the temperature is — 44°. 
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American Politicians. —At Cincinnati I attended a 
great political Convention, where 2000 people kept a noisy 
order in their entanglement of politics. The presiding 
genius was a long Yankee, who took off his coat, and 
appeared in his shirt-sleeves, without any apology. The 
whole affair would bo an utter impossibility away from 
America. Every gentleman and well-educated man (and, 
by the way, they are marvellously few) abjures politics, 
and, in proportion to his sense, appears anxious to assure 
you he is not a politician. The land is ruled by a very 
indifferent set of men, raised to a brief power by hired 
underlings, who make it their daily calling. No one 
thing forebodes worse for these great people than the 
absence of men of probity and talent from their politics. 
—•“ Our Brothers and Cousins” by J. Macgregor. 

Taking Snuff. —In the memoirs of Barre Charles 
Roberts, lie says, “ When my father was at Paris in 1774, 
he was told by Count Clouard, then an old man, that he 
remembered a time when persons were stationed on the 
Pont Neuf, at Paris, with boxes of snuff, which they 
offered to the passengers. This was a scheme of the 
manufacturers to introduce it into general use. At the 
time this was told my father, there was no person in 
France, of whatever age, rank, or sex, that did not tako 
snuff.” With our brothers of Scotland snuff has found 
much favour ; they are so far identified with its use, that 
a figure of a Highlander helping himself to a pinch was 
generally sculptured in wood, and placed as a“ sign” be¬ 
side the snuff-shop doors, until within the last thirty 
years, when such distinction ceased. These figures were 
sometimes the size of life, painted in natural colours, and 
placed at the door-jamb. The Scots have well earned 
their distinction ; for, in Scotland alone, according to the 
computation of the late Rev. Dr. Chalmers, the people 
lay out six thousand pounds per year on snuff—a reckon¬ 
ing probably within the mark.— Fairholt on Tobacco. 

Schiller’s Sword.— “ One interesting relic of Schiller 
—his court sword—is now in my possession. It fell into 
the hands of Mr. Thackeray, during his residence at 
Weimar in 1830, at which time there was no difficulty in 
establishing its authenticity. After having had it twenty- 
eight years, Mr. Thackeray presented it to me, enriched 
by the double association, as he had himself frequently 
worn it at the court of Weimar.”— Bayard Taylor. 

Antiquity of Chess. —In ono of the Vedas a royal 
personage is represented seeking from the sage advice as 
to chess-playing. “ Explain to mo,” he says, “ O, thou 
super-eminent in virtue, the nature of the game that is 
played on the eiglit-times-eight squared board!” The 
answer is a little summary of wisdom :—“ Let each player 
preserve his own forces with excessive care, and remem¬ 
ber that the king is the most important of all. 0, prince, 
from inattention to the humbler forces, the Icing himself 
may fall into disaster.” 

Sewing Machines in the United States. —The cam¬ 
bric needle—the little deadly instrument that has worn 
out so many lives—has now almost fallen from the hands 
of everybody whom it can hurt. Ladies of leisure still 
thread their old-fashioned needles to hem a handkerchiof 
or embroider a collar; but the great army of sowers now 
drive their needles, not with fingers of ilesh and blood, 
but of iron and steel. The introduction of the sewing- 
machine into the family is already producing a social 
revolution. It is the most efficient of agents to lighten 
woman’s toils that has ever been devised in modern 
years.— New York Independent 

Animal Life in the Tropical Seas.— The tropical 
sea, at least in our track, however it might afford speci¬ 
mens of animalculao or minute radiata to interest the 
naturalist, was obviously barren, most barren in the sup¬ 
plies needful for the support of the innumerable my¬ 
riads of niedusce, cancri, clios, etc., which in their turn 
constitute the food, and form the “ pasture ground,” of 


the irn r sticetus ; for this pasture ground in the Greenland 
seas is conspicuous, in turbid 'waters of a deep olive-green 
colour, to the least observant fisherman. He never ex¬ 
pects “ fish,” at least he does not expect to find them in 
repose, as at home, in blue water, such as we have almost 
always had within the tropics. Flying-fish constituted 
almost the only conspicuous form of life wo had seen 
in any frequency withinl the tropics. With these we 
might, no doubt, have seen their persecutors—thebonito, 
the dolphin, and the shark—had our speed been sufficiently 
slow; but rarely going less than seven knots, these 
larger species could not easily keep up with us.— Dr. 
Scoresby’s “ Voyage to Australia in the 1 Royal Charier.' ” 

Painting the Eyelids. —It is a practice universal 
among the 'women of the higher and middle classes in 
Egypt, to blacken the edge of the eyelids, both above 
and below the eye, with a black powder, which they’ term 
kohl. The kohl is applied with a small probe of wood, 
ivory, or silver, tapering towards the end, but blunt. 
This is moistened with rose-water, then dipped in the 
powder, and drawn along the edges of the eyelids. It 
gives a very soft expression to the eye, the size of which, 
in appearance, it enlarges. Lady Sheil says, “The la¬ 
dies in Persia use kohl and antimony for the eyebrows 
and lashes, and henna for staining the nails.” 

Mortality of London, October to December, 1859.— 
In the thirteen weeks that ended 31st December, 15,736 
deaths were registered in London, of which 7341 oc¬ 
curred in that part of the population which was passing 
the first twenty years of existence. Tho mortality was 
not so great as it was in the same period of 1858, when 
the deaths at all ages rose to 17,688. Last quarter ex¬ 
hibited extremes both in its mortuary and meteorological 
experience ; for the weekly deaths were about 900 in the 
middle of October, and rose to near 1700 at the end of 
December, and the mean weekly temperature of the air, 
which was 62 deg. at the commencement of the period, 
fell within a few weeks of its closo to 29 deg. Tho mean 
temperature of the quarter was 43*1 deg.— Registrar 
General's Report. 

Power of Conscience. —In one of his Lent discourses, 
Bishop Latimer insisted on the duty of “ doing justly 
and loving mercy;” and pointed out restitution of any 
wrongful gains, as a higher duty than fasting. John 
Bradford was present. Bradford had no unlawful gains 
in his own possession; but it was immediately brought 
to his memory, and impressed upon his conscience, that 
in a transaction in which he had been concerned for his 
master, the king had been wronged to a large extent. 
The remembrance of this sin dwelt upon his mind, and 
soon became a burden which he could not bear. He had 
recourse to Sir John Harrington, and explained the affair 
to him. Sir John tried for a long time to pacify him, 
but in vain. Bradford declared that if no other way re¬ 
mained, he would give himself up to justice, reveal the 
whole transaction, and abide the consequences, be they 
what they might. But it was clear that such a disclosure 
would lmvo involved Sir John ; and therefore, after much 
resistance, and with great anger, lie consented to do 
what Bradford wished, and to make full restitution. 
His resentment, however, was very great. He declared 
that “ he should not be able to keep house or child,” and 
told his sons to provide for themselves how they could, 
for that Bradford “ purposed to undo both him and all 
his.” His patron’s displeasure involved in it the entire 
blasting of all Bradford’s worldly prospects. “ My 
master,” he writes to a friend, “hath denied me all his 
beneficence.” “ I sustain my master’s sore displeasure.” 
Of course his hopes of advancement in the king’s service, 
through Sir John’s influence, were wholly at an ond. And 
thus he was led quickly to a decision which might other¬ 
wise have been delayed. “ I am minded,” ho says, “ if it 
bo God’s will, to go to my books at Cambridge; and if 
he shall give me grace, to be a minister of his word*” 
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CHAPTER XIII.—OUR NEIGHBOURS* EYES. 

Again was the London season at its lieight. Eddy¬ 
ing through all ranks, the tide of fashion flowed. 
Of Mrs. Enston Ferrol went out a great deal, 

because of the position in life which she held, and 
Iso. 425,-Feb. 16, I860. 


Mrs. Hugh Ferrol likewise went out a great deal, 
because of the position in life which she was to 
achieve. It would never do to have a rising young 
physician’s wife moping at home, instead of making 
friends for herself and her husband abroad: thus 
reasoned the imperative mother, Mrs. Carnaby 
Fyke, and therewith agreed Hugh himself. The 
prestige of good society must advance his fortunes, 
and he could not possibly do more, personally, than 
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appear for a few minutes occasionally at an assem¬ 
bly ; liis practice was supposed bo be mucli too ex¬ 
tensive and exacting for any such sacrifice to 
fashion. And so he stayed at home, chiefly engaged 
In the very medical employment of perusing the 
periodicals in his study ; while his wife, handsomely 
dressed and jewelled, represented his interests in 
public, under the guardianship of her mother. 

She was sick of the sham very often : intolerably 
weary, sometimes, of the effort to seem gay and un¬ 
concerned, while her poor heart was aching with a 
hundred petty anxieties. And though Mrs. Car¬ 
naby Pyke was very solicitous about her daughter’s 
standing in the beau monde, she was by no means 
sympathetic on the topic of domestic straitness of 
means. Perhaps there was policy in her avoidance 
of such confidences, for she could not have materi¬ 
ally aided Agatha: her own family being numerous, 
.and her appearance in society sufficiently imposing 
to absorb a larger income than Mr. Carnaby Pyke 
was supposed — at his club and elsewhere — to pos¬ 
sess. Her only care for Agatha, at present, was that 
her wardrobe should be of creditable costliness ; 
but, as she observed, of course the young pair must 
struggle ; and so long as they kept up appearances, 
nothing else was worth a thought. 

Did the young wife ever wish to be openly 
poor, poor as a peasant, living in some lonely place 
far from the world’s echoes, where there should be no 
need of the pretences and make-shifts which falsified 
her whole existence, no myriad eyes of dreaded 
society upon her, to be propitiated and blindfolded 
Incessantly P She may have desired any reality, 
however hard, as a relief from the hollow deceit 
environing her daily life. Heavier than fetters on 
wrist and ankle it was, and daily increased in ten¬ 
sion. The worst result for both husband and wife 
was the slow-growing Irritability of both; the 
minds ill at ease reacting upon each other in alien¬ 
ating looks and words ; the gradual sapping of do¬ 
mestic happiness by secret care, and fear for the 
future. 

Begin by a false action, and there is a sad neces¬ 
sity for its continuanceas the first link of a chain,, 
it draws others after it in numerous procession, 
Increasingly heavy, steadily enlarging — the last 
harder to break than the earliest. A clever writer 
terms this acknowledged necessity the world s 
tribute to truth; because exacting consistency in 
deception, that it may present an image of the 
feigned truth. Be this as it may, we know of few 
things more mournful and wearying than the life 
which is spent in a perpetual effort to seem wbatit 
is not. 

In the midst of the gaiety of the season, Mildred 
sometimes amused herself with thinking how hol¬ 
low and insincerefit all was; everybody tired of every¬ 
body else, but must pretend to be pleased and de¬ 
lighted. And the everlasting platitudes, repetitions 
night after night, of the same speeches, the same 
deceitful compliments, the same empty nothings 
no wonder she was very weary of it sometimes ! 

Miss Dora Eerrol, her husband’s aunt, was on a 
visit with her about this time. This juvenile-look¬ 
ing lady, who hoped that the world would take her 
ibr Euston’s elder sister, or at least a coeval cousin 


— forgetting that the same world is most rigorous 
in allowing full and long dates, shrinking not even 
from addition where necessary, but never guilty of 
subtraction— was as assiduous as ever in repairing 
and glossing over the rents of envious time. Arfd 
a whiter pair of shoulders were not among the fair 
ones present; nor a more delicate bloom, nor a 
more artless chevelure. Yet, whom did these pro¬ 
ductions deceive P Hot one of the eyes of that 
society for whose approbation she toiled was hood¬ 
winked for a moment, but penetrated straight 
through the disguise, to the yellow wrinkled old 
woman within. 

Did not the same keen vision pierce through 
Agatha’s little effort at appearances, and see, with 
rigid correctness, all. that she would fain believe 
concealed P AY hen Dr. Eerrol had a dinner-party, 
society knew well that the plate and wines were 
gotten at an expense of daily privations and future 
involvements. One pair of its argus orbs, existent 
in the person of an acute Mrs. Glanvil, resident at 
the opposite side of the street, was upon the Ferrols’ 
house perpetually. Their quarter of the modern 
Babylonia was' eminently genteel and dreary, being 
equally removed from the opulent and industrial 
spheres, hut inhabited by the most unexceptionable 
people. It was a region of high-bred silence, save 
wb.cn carriages drew up to the doors ; the vulgarity 
of trade and of traffic was far from it; a dismalness 
of the utterest respectability hung over it. One 
had an intuitive perception that the street was not 
easy in its .circumstances ; house dreaded house, 
lest the domiciled skeleton, swathed in Babylonish 
garments, should be detected. And so did Mrs. 
Glanvil, the pretentious wife of a lawyer in moderate 
practice, bold in awe sundry of her acquaintances— 
among them, Mrs. Hugh Eerrol: while Mrs. Hugh 
Ferrol, being of course a unit in the aggregate 
society, was also slightly feared by Mrs. Glanvil. 
Thus these good ladies did many things for each 
other’s sakes, went to many expenses from, the 
dread of each other’s opinion, yet would neither 
have confessed to the occult influence. And upon 
both sat the great social Vehm-gericht of— every¬ 
body else. 

In obedience to which mystic despotism, Mrs. 
Glanvil screwed and pinched mercilessly behind 
scenes, that she might in public bo profuse and 
independent. Sons and daughters were trained 
adepts in the art of appearances : except the unso¬ 
phisticated youngest, who sometimes marred his 
parent’s fairest semblances with an unlucky revela¬ 
tion ; as when he betrayed surprise or pleasure at 
things which he should have regarded with every¬ 
day indifference. For truth has a strong hold in a 
child’s breast: he does not find dissimulation an 
easy lesson. Mrs. Glanvil had to teach it to her 
young people with perseverance; afterwards they 
became hopeful practitioners, repaying her maternal 
assiduities by devotion to tbe same cause. Did sbo 
contemplate tbe consequence — a wretched home, 
full of bickerings and void of love ? Discontent 
was a natural fruit, when comfort was sacrificed to 
show; and of how many English firesides is this 
the canker, eating out the core of happiness! nay, 
how many lives are warped and distorted in their 
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outset, permanently crookened from tlie patlis of 
rectitude, by such early falsity of circumstance! 

Without doubt, Hugh Eerrol might trace much 
of his propensity for display to a similar cause. 
Overborne for a time, by a common-sense gained 
in rough rubs with the student-world, his old tacit 
training to regard “appearances” as the chief thing, 
resumed sway easily when it seemed to have a 
foundation of reason. He was now committed to 
a continuance, as the losing gambler will throw 
farther and stake heavier, to recover his luck. He 
was certainly making way in his profession—but 
slowly ; and the hot heart of youth is rarely content 
to wait, much less when there is upon it a pecuniary 
pressure. His mother thought him looking worn 
and ill, when she came up to town for a short visit 
in the autumn; and was surprised—but wisely 
showed it not—to see his chagrined manner about 
trifles, and the frequent acerbity of his disposition. 
She knew well what was wrong: being in all the 
arcana of the household, its secret was patent; 
and a little kindly conversation with Agatha drew 
it forth in words. Mrs. Hugh had seldom or never 
any opportunities for confidential confessions—an 
exercise, of all others, dearest to woman’s nature: 
she had too much proud delicacy to admit her 
sisters to the knowledge of a trouble involving her 
husband’s affairs. And now that she met with, a 
legitimate confidante, in the person of his mother, 
the floodgates of long pent-up feeling were opened 
easily. “ It is killing me!” was her passionate 
expression; and she drooped upon her hands the 
fair girl-head, wreathed with hair which had not 
yet lost its sunlight sheen, and gave way to uncon¬ 
trollable weeping. 

Mrs. Eerrol the elder, duplex woman of the world 
though she was, had still a substratum of good- 
natured heart; and she did deeply compassionate 
this poor young creature, laden with a weight of 
care too heavy for nerve or brain. Also was Mrs. 
Eerrol shrewd, and had no idea of being an injudi¬ 
cious comforter; therefore, when she was calmer:— 

“ My dear,’’said her mother-in-law, “ poor people 
always go through such struggles as these, if they 
want to get on in the world. Certainly, if Hugh 
could be content to vegetate in obscurity all his life, 
burying his talents and so forth, it might be un¬ 
necessary to keep up the appearance you do, and 
without doubt you would have many more comforts 
and less anxiety; but, knowing your affection for 
him”—Mrs. Eerrol had a habit of rustling her black 
silk, and here she shook it out stiffly—“ I may con¬ 
fidentially ask, whether you would wish to sacrifice 
his future advancement to your present ease ?” 

“ Oh no, no,” said the young wife. “But I am 
not strong enough, nor clever enough.” 

Secretly did Mrs. Eerrol think the same. She 
had rather despised Agatha as a puny pretty girl, 
without tact or ability, and would have preferred 
that Hugh had taken to wife some strong-minded 
woman, older than himself, and more capable of ad¬ 
vancing his interests than the one he had chosen. 
But she said, kindly putting her hand upon 
Agatha’s:— 

“ -My poor child, you are nervous and depressed. 
You want some variety—change of air and scene. 


London all the year round is too much for you. 
You will just come into the country with me for a 
little, down to Agnes in Shropshire.” 

“I cannot,” Agatha said; “he would be very 
lonely. If he could come, I should enjoy it greatly.” 

“ I null talk to Hugh about it,” was Mrs. Eerrol’s 
conclusion. “ Suppose you got into confirmed ill- 
health, you foolish child, what a burden you would 
be upon him ! Of course, you will be sensible and 
obedient, and do as he thinks best.” 

Further suspicions, and just ones, had Hugh’s 
mother that iTugh’s wife had even stinted herself 
while seeking to reduce the household expenses to 
their minimum: likewise, that she had overtasked 
her strength by personal exertion, to make up the 
deficiencies of the incapable Mrs. Rhodes, her com¬ 
bined cook and housemaid. Hugh blamed himself 
for his blindness and disregard; all his tenderness 
revived at thought of her failing health, and Agatha 
was happier, for a little while, than she had been 
since their bridal month. 

The elder Mrs. EerroFs movements were quick¬ 
ened by receipt of a missive such as discomposed 
her in the first chapter of this tale, namely, a note 
from Madame Jupon; the matter of which she 
was prepared for, being a demand of the sum of 
£43 7s . 4cZ., balance of account furnished a year 
previously; but it was the manner that puzzled 
her, as scarcely concealing a threat! Eor ten 
minutes she was perplexed, and then a light burst 
upon the affair: her countenance resumed its usual 
superior serenity. Wherefore P she had not the 
monejr, neither knew where to find it; yet would 
she satisfy the creditor. 

Driving with Mildred in the afternoon, she ad¬ 
mired her bonnet, and remarked on the excellence 
of Madame Jupon’s millinery. To which Mrs. 
Euston replied, that she had lately patronised a 
certain Madame Ooifleuse, whose taste suited her 

better, and from whom the Duchess of X-and 

the Countess Y- got their court-dresses. This 

had her astute mother divined, and now requested 
that Mildred would come to Madame Jupon’s and 
open a fresh account, as the only feasible means to 
gain respite for the settlement of her own. Eully 
successful was the scheme: the French-woman 
could not possibly be more polite; as for the baga¬ 
telle due by Madame Ferrol, it would do at any - 
time; as a matter of business, bills were sent round 
by the clerks of the establishment at stated seasons. 
And so they understood one another. 

CHAPTER XIV.—QUIET HEARTS, IX A QUIET HOME. 

“ You must not be surprised, my dear, to find that 
Agnes and Richard live in an exceedingly plain 
manner; in fact, I may say, with a total absence of 
style. They are indeed too regardless of it,” said 
Mrs. Eerrol the elder, as she. and Mrs. Hugh sat 
in a railway carriage, rapidly scouring along the 
Horth-Western line. She thought it her duty to 
prepare the stranger for disappointment in Mrs. 
Wardour’s cottage home. “ Richard has peculiar 
opinions—in fact, I may say, eccentric ; he would 
never do for a man of the world—never. In his 
rural position, of course so much is not expected; 
but I must regret that Agnes can so easily sink 
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from her own position in life;” and thus Mrs. Ferrol 
went on, till Agatha began to wonder what sort of 
an uncivilized place she should find at Langholm, 
and what sort of uncivilized manners in its in¬ 
habitants. 

A farmhouse, upon the side of a gentle emi¬ 
nence, trees clustering behind, a sunlit view of 
level countries before ; a clothing of virgin’s bower 
and china roses all about ib to the roof. Perhaps 
it was a common-looking place; certainly there 
were no evidences of wealth; but that refined tastes 
dwelt in the cottage might be discovered from the 
finer kinds of flowers blooming in the grass-plots, 
and the careful neatness of the exterior. Agatha’s 
tired heart was conscious of a restfulness in the 
very look of Langholm, even before receiving the 
warm welcome of its owners, which she felt was 
not to be taken at London valuation, as signifying 
a feeling the fifth of the expression; in their sincere 
eyes she read reality. 

It was certainly a very unpretending menage; 
limited circumstances could be plainly enough 
traced in the arrangements. The furniture was 
neat and simple; white muslin and rose-colour will 
make any room look well, and Nature’s best orna¬ 
ment of flowers was abundant. Nothing could be 
farther removed in style from the splendour of a 
first-class metropolitan drawing-room; bub good 
taste was the genius which converted the Lang¬ 
holm chintzes and Kidderminsters into adornments 
as becoming as the embossed draperies and Brus¬ 
sels carpets of a wealthier house. Anything more 
rich would have been incompatible with their 
means, perhaps also with their principles. 

Agatha soon found that in this family was no¬ 
thing to conceal: no curtaining of wretched defi¬ 
ciencies with outward appliances of wealth. But 
the mother-in-law could nob be reconciled to such 
plainness of living. The attendance of a little maid¬ 
servant, instead of a footman or page, grated upon 
her sensibilities. She pined for the display and 
consideration among her superiors in rank, which 
had been her aim through years. The neighbour¬ 
ing nobleman’s family, who had a distant visiting 
acquaintance with Agnes, was to Mrs. Ferrol an 
unmitigated trouble and source of disquiet, because 
of her longing to be on closer terms of intimacy with 
them ; their carriages passing by the gate discom¬ 
posed her; reports of their festivities and batta¬ 
lions of titled guests, actually kept her awake of 
nights. It-Manor was Elysium to her imagi¬ 

nation. At last came a general county entertain¬ 
ment, combining fete champetre and subsequent 
dinner-party, to which the neighbours at Langholm 
were of course invited. Great was Mrs. Ferrol’s 
pleasure in the prospect: it gilded her meditations 
for a fortnight previously; she even sent to Ma¬ 
dame Jupon for a special dress to wear, which, with 
its appurtenances, swelled her outstanding account 
from forty-three to fifty-four pounds ten. The 
simplicity of her daughter’s preparations quite 
annoyed her. 

“You seem to forget, Agnes, that you will meet 
people of the highest rank, and that your dress 
ought to correspond with your company ; certainly 
you ought to wear something handsomer than that 


second-rate black silk: what will be thought of you ? 

I am sure Mr. War dour would willingly give you 
a new one if you said it was necessary.” 

“ I daresay lie would, mama, but I know that 
he could not afford it just now, without going in 
debt, and you are aware of his invincible objection 
to that. While his father’s will has left our affairs 
so unsettled, we must be very cautious in our ex¬ 
penditure.” 

“ But such a trifle as a silk gown could make no- 
perceptible difference.” 

“ Ah, mama, seven or eight guineas is a serious 
sum to us at present, especially when my mourn¬ 
ing has cost so much this summer already. That 
black silk was an expensive one three months 
since, and I have been careful of it; and my bonnet 
has not been much worn : a fresh border is all it 
wants.” 

“ I am no advocate for the open confession of 
poverty,” her mother rejoined, with rather an of¬ 
fended air. “ I cannot see the merit of proclaim¬ 
ing that one cannot afford a new dress, even for 

Lady B - ’s fete chamrpetre . I don’t suppose- 

there will be another lady present, who will not go 
to some trouble and expense to make a good appear¬ 
ance on such an occasion.” 

“ And, dear mother, what would be gained by it? 
The debt would be a real evil, the impression 

made upon Lady B-or others of the company a 

very doubtful good, if indeed any one notices what 

I wear at all. I cannot imagine that Lady B- 

will know whether my silk is three months or a week 
old, so as it looks neat and tasteful. You have- 
seen how plainly she dresses herself, and so far I 
shall only bo following her example.” 

Mrs. Ferrol was by no means convinced : she 
next attacked Mr. Wardour on the subject, select¬ 
ing, like an able tactician, a moment when the forces 
of the enemy were detached. Agnes had left the 
room about her housekeeping, after breakfast, and 
her husband was writing at liis secretary, when the- 
elder lady began. 

“ Bichard, I Want to speak to you for a mo¬ 
ment.” 

He laid down his pen and looked up at the 
handsome woman standing beside him. 

“ About Agnes; I want you to give me carte 
blanche to dress her for this affair at Lord B - ’s.” 

And Mr. Wardour, like a dutiful husband, re¬ 
plied : “ Whatever she wants is of course at her 
service ; I’ll ask her about it.” 

This not at all suiting Mrs. Ferrol’s ends, she 
said: “Ob, she has got some absurd idea of your 
not being able to afford her the necessary dress, 
though she really requires one. I have reasoned 
with her in vain. You must interpose your au¬ 
thority.” 

“ Certainly, where needful.” 

Now his laconic answers, though apparently all 
she could wish, were not pleasing to his mother-in- 
law ; nor the deep quiet eyes, intently bent upon- 
her face as she continued: — 

“ Or, better still, give me leave to write to Lon¬ 
don for her dress. You know that in such an 
assembly of rank and fashion as we are likely to 
meet, your wife should make a good appearance.” 
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“ I wisli her to do so,” ho said, “ and am re¬ 
solved that she shall.” 

But, Mrs. Ferro! being a keen physiognomist, 
discerned a muscular action about his mouth, which 
rather suggested the possibility of another signifi¬ 
cation to his words than that she wanted. This 
son-in-law of hers puzzled the good lady sometimes, 
by the very inability of a crooked nature to compre¬ 
hend a straight-forward one. 

“ Shall it be a secret, then ?” she asked in a 
winning way. 

“ What ?” 

“ The new dress that I order. Better say no¬ 
thing till it arrives, and it will be a very pretty little 
surprise for her. I promise you that it shall be 
tasteful and lady-like, just what Agnes herself 
would select. But as to the quixotic idea of pre¬ 
senting herself in that black silk which she has for 
best dress, I think it would positively bo little short 
of an insult to Lady R-’s invitation, if she ap¬ 

pears in no better garb. Everybody knows that 
she has had it several months.” 

His silence led her to speak more strongly than 
an judicious dealing with him she ought to have 
done. But if ever, gentle reader, you want t(f draw 
on a woman to say more than is expedient for her¬ 
self, just hold your own peace, and look calm. Ten 
to one she reveals a secret, or lays bare her feelings 
in some way, before that stimulating silence. 

u What a fatal objection!” lie said credulously. 

“ I hope Lady R-does hot keep account of the 

age of my coats.” 

“ I can never get you to be serious, Richard,” 
said Mrs. Ferrol, disguising some slight irritation. 
“But as I don’t wish to interrupt your letters any 
longer, just tell me, have I your sanction to unite 
for Agnes’s dress P” 

“ Agnes, what do you say P” He turned to his 
wife, who an instant previously had entered. “I 

fear you will discredit me at Lady R-’s, without 

a milliners order on your person. Shall we write 
to London, dear, for the additional respectability of 
a new gown ?” 

She smiled the soft smile that he loved so well. 
What a world of mutual trust was there! Poor 
Agatha, looking and listening from the window- 
seat where she was netting, had a heartache to 
contrast this glimpse with certain memories of her 
own. 

Mrs. Ferrol’s scheme came to nought; for Agnes 
was sensible and gently firm, and her husband had 
the fullest confidence in her judgment. The elder 
lady covered her defeat with a series of Parthian, 
shafts, flung as she quitted the field, her forces in 
good order—to the effect that she would be the 
•last j^erson to recommend, or, indeed, to counte¬ 
nance, needless extravagance; but she must say 
that there were occasions on which a proper regard 
to the opinions of others was absolutely necessary. 
That, if some people had not kept up appearances, 
at great labour and risk to themselves, certain other 
people would not be in the position they occupied, 
at present; for instance, Mildred could never have 
gaii\ed the wealthy match she did. That a seclu¬ 
sion from the world rendered persons eccentric in 
.their habits and ideas, and incapable of judging of 


the proprieties required in good society; with a 
variet}^ of other asseverations bearing on the topic 
in hand. Which ended, Mr. Wardour betook him¬ 
self again to his writing, tranquilly, undisturbed 
by the knowledge that his wife’s mother thought 
him more odd than ever. 

The eventful day arrived; they went to R- 

Manor in the little pony phaeton, Langholm’s soli¬ 
tary vehicle of upper rank. Mrs. Ferrol was the 
only one who felt a pang that it was not a hand¬ 
some carriage, blazoned with armorial bearings; 
perhaps she was even ashamed of it among the line 
of equipages, for she was in some haste to leave it. 
The afternoon looked showery, and fulfilled its pro¬ 
mise by dispersing the archery meeting with heavy 
rain, before a single prize had been adjudged. 
Then the guests sat in the long grand reception- 
rooms, looking a,t each other and at the weather, 
and conversing, in suppressed tones, chiefly on the 
latter subject, until a break in the leaden skies 
caused the noble hostess to suggest the gardens 
and conservatories. 

Lady R- possessed the golden art of con¬ 

ferring enjoyment on those with whom she con¬ 
versed. The exquisite repose of manner which 
lay about her like moonlight, was soothing as soft 
music : it was in her tones, her quiet gestures, her 
calm decision of thought. The incommunicable 
charm enveloped Agnes with a pleased spell, and 

her turns of conversation with Lady R-formed 

the oasis in her Sahara of a day. She liad no 
enjoyment in the interminably tedious dinner, 
with a band playing among marble columns at 
the end of the room; sideboards laden with gold 
and silver plate, flashing back innumerable lights; 
tall liveried lackeys ministering endless courses of 
meats and drinks; while conversation trickled 
slowly along among the company. Most of the 
latter were conscious of an indefinable relief when 

it was all over. But the R-Chronicle of next 

date termed it “ a recherche entertainment, unsur¬ 
passed by anything in the annals of our couilty 
also recording that the guests broke up at mid¬ 
night, delighted with the hospitality of their noble 
host, and having enjoyed with the keenest zest 
such a day as comes not twice in a man’s sublunary 
existence. It is needless, after this, to mention 
that the editor was among those honoured with an 
invitation, and had been specially signalized by ten 
minutes’ conversation with Lord R-himself. 

Again home in the little pony phaeton: oh, never 
did the clustering trees and low roof of Langholm 
seem so dear to its mistress as now, under the 
white light of a midnight moon, in contrast to the 
splendour she had just left. When her mother and 
Agatha had gone to remove their wrappings, she 
went out into the porch, where meek closed rose¬ 
buds bowed their heads under heavy dews, and 
stood looking upon the glory of the heavens and 
the peace of the earth. Her heart was full of 
thankfulness to that Divine Providence which had 
cast her lot in quiet places; the moonbeams glit¬ 
tered upon tears in her upraised eyes. 

“ Agnes, are you tired ?” Her husband put bis 
arm round her as a support. 

“ A little,” she replied. “ Hot so much as before 
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I came Lome. 0 Bichard, 1 am so glad that we 
Lave no style or stateliness, but can live for each 
■other l” 

“ And for God,” Lo added. “ That will crown 
our lives with joy. I also am glad and grateful. 

After a pause, he said:— 

‘•'Let it be our rule to please God in all things, 
and not our fellow-men, and to this end be 
thoroughly truthful in word and deed. Let us 
continue to eschew pretension, as sinful in Ilis 
sight, ‘ who has appointed the bounds of our habi¬ 
tation.’ It is not hard to be poor, when we re¬ 
member that it is His will.” 

Thus they lived at Langholm; not for the hol¬ 
low praise or censure of the babbling world, but for 
their mutual happiness in the performance of duty. 
A lowly life, compared with others; few glimpses 
of rank or of pomp interwoven with its days; yet 
surcharged with a love and peace to which even its 
very cares ministered. 

Agatha gained health week by week in the pure 
Shropshire air, wafted from Welsh mountains. At 
last she would stay no longer; and Hugh took 
three holidays from the urgencies of his metropoli¬ 
tan business, (certainly Hr. Berrol s practice was 
extending,) and came down to fetch her home. 


CEYLON. 

As we read Sir Emerson Tcnncnt s work on this 
sunny island of the East* we almost imagine 
ourselves there, walking its groves of palm, sailing 
its waters overshadowed by the blue-flowered, holly- 
leafed acanthus; climbing its mountain ranges 
among crimson-blossomed rhododendrons of tree¬ 
like size; or dipping into its limpid streams for 
the dust of gems mingled with the sand in the 
“Island of Pearls.” 

Ceylon is adorned -with the most luxuriant trees 
and magnificent flora of the world. Even on the 
sea-shore, among others may bo seen screw-pines, 
with drooping clusters of “amber-coloured but 
uneatable fruit;” and “ the graceful bamboo flou¬ 
rishes in groups, whose feathery foliage waves like 
the plume of the ostrich.” So soft and fair are 
the island scenes, that it has obtained the tradition 
of being the home of our first parents when driven 
from the Garden of Eden. In support of this 
tradition is pointed out a mountain towering 
towards the sky, called Adam s Peak; on the 
crest of it is a footprint, supposed to bo that of 
the father of all living. It is held sacred, and 
is covered by a temple, at which the natives 
worship. 

At early morning, when the dew is sprayed over 
the ground, freshly distilled on the herbage, is to 
be seen the “ anthelion,” a curious phenomenon of 
light. A person’s shadow appears to him to be 
edged with exquisite refulgence. “ The light is in¬ 
tense, and the shadow proportionately dark. Each 
particle of dew furnishes a double reflection from 
concave and convex surfaces;” and the shadow, 

* “ Ceylon : an Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, and 
Topographical, etc.,” by Sir James Emerson Tennent, K.c.s., 
etc. London, Longman & Co. 


“but more particularly the head, appears sur¬ 
rounded by a halo as vivid as if radiated from 
diamonds.” It may be best understood as like the 
“ glory ” with which the early painters invested the 
heads of their saints. 

To us, a forest derives its beauty from the vary¬ 
ing tints and forms of its myriad leaves; but in 
Ceylon, flowering trees and shrubs of the most 
gorgeous kind lend enchantment to the scene. 
There is the coral tree, clothed in scarlet; the 
murutu, with flowers each the size of a rose, and 
of all shades, from a delicate pink to the deepest 
purple. The orange and crimson asoca, and the 
kattoo-imbul, thorn-armed, and from whose tulip- 
like flowers falls “ a silky cotton, forming a carpet 
of scarlet all around.” The “ king of the forest,” 
a terrestrial orchid, is to be found about the moist 
roots of the trees. It has leaves among the most 
exquisitely formed in the vegetable kingdom. Their 
colour is dark velvet, approaching to black, and re¬ 
ticulated over all the surface with veins of ruddy 
gold. 

Water, the mother of all this fertility, is abundant, 
and silvery streams thread the land. Coming from 
the mountains, they bring down pieces of spar and 
a variety of precious stones. Some streams are 
so rich in comminuted fragments of rubies, sap¬ 
phires, and garnets, that the sands are used by 
lapidaries in polishing the softer stones, and in 
cutting the elephants’ grinders into plates. They 
who turn gem-hunters—and many do—may per¬ 
chance find a stray olive-tinted cat’s-eye, or a pearly 
moon-stone, if not a star ruby. 

Elephants so abound in Ceylon, that one of the 
titles of the kings of Kandy was “Lord of the 
Elephant.” Their sagacity, their usefulness, their 
gentleness of disposition, has been alike praised by 
classical and modern writers. Perhaps they are 
most attractive when young. We have a descrip¬ 
tion of one, who was about ten months old. He 
had “a little bolt head, covered with hair, and was 
the most amusing and interesting miniature imagin¬ 
able.” He was sent to Colombo, to the house of 
Sir Emerson, on the credit of his juvenile humour. 
He had a little stable erected for him, and became 
at once a general pet with the servants. “ But his 
favourite resort was the kitchen, where he re¬ 
ceived his daily allowance of milk and plantains. 
He was innocent and playful in the extreme, and, 
when walking in the grounds, would run up to me, 
twine his little trunk round my arm, and coax me 
to take him to the fruit trees. In the evening, the 
grass-cutters now and then indulged him. by per¬ 
mitting him to carry home a load of fodder for the 
horses, on which occasions he assumed an air of 
gravity that was highly amusing.” He afterwards 
became one of the government stud, and mayhap 
has retired ere this “ to the valley in Saflragam, 
among the mountains to the east of Adam’s Peak,” 
to die, if there be any truth in the tradition that 
there, by the side of a lake of clear water, the 
elephants take them last repose. 

In a land of woods and mountains we expect the 
feathered inhabitants of the air to be numerous, 
and so we find is the case here. We have the oriole, 
with a fiute-like voice, waking the sleeper at early 
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morning; the coppersmith, uttering noises like such 
an artizan at work; beautiful sun-birds, with two 
long white feathers which stream gracefully behind 
them in flight; the bulbul, which poetic tradition 
says laments when it sees the gathering of a rose; 
crows, that will undo the knot of a wrapper if it 
contain anything eatable, and carry away such 
trifles as kid gloves and pocket handkerchiefs; the 
cinnamon dove, feeding alone on the fruit from 
whence its name is derived; and a beautiful wood- 
pigeon (ISfeela cobeya), with a plaintive voice, so 
sweet and soothing, it is said, that, when irri¬ 
tated, “the feeling almost instantly subsides, on 
hearing the loving tones of these beautiful birds 
troops of flamingoes, or “ English soldier-birds,” as 
the natives call them, who, on rising into the air, 
glow T with crimson, by the sudden display of the 
red lining of their wings : these, and many others, 
throng the woods and shores, or have their nests in 
the towering crags. 

'We talk here of “a fish out of water/’ as an 
emblem of being in an untoward position, but it 
will hardly hold good in Ceylon. Some of these 
denizens of the water take a journey overland as 
a matter of course. The perch especially is fond 
of a walking tour and occasional change of scene. 
This little creature issues boldly from its native 
pools, and addresses itself to its toilsome march, 
generally at night or in the early morning, whilst 
the grass is damp with the dew; but in its distress 
it is sometimes compelled to travel by day, and 
Mr. E. L. Layard on one occasion encountered a 
number of them travelling along a hot and dusty 
gravel road under the mid-day sun. Others there 
are with musical powers, and 'who are appa¬ 
rently accustomed to gather together in caverns 
and hold a festival, the mellifluous echoes of which 
cause the boatman lingeringly to rest on his oars. 
But listen: “ There was not a breath of wind or a 
ripple, except that caused by the oars. I distinctly 
beard the sounds in question. They came up from 
the water like the gentle thrills of a musical chord. 
It was not one sustained note, but a multitude 
of tiny sounds, each clear and distinct in itself; the 
sweetest treble mingling with the lowest bass.” 

The warm sunshine of Ceylon, the gorgeous cups 
and bells of its flora* and its abundant foliage, form 
an Arcadia for the insect race. They give a con¬ 
stant life to the scene, by their ceaseless hum and 
glittering flight: dragon-flies flash lustrously, and 
beetles, whose golden wings shall hereafter be em¬ 
broidered on eastern robes, bask in the sunshine; 
fairy-like butterflies assemble together, and “ fre¬ 
quently the extraordinary sight presents itself of 
numbers of these delicate creatures, generally of a 
-white or pale yellow hue, apparently miles in breadth, 
and of such prodigious extension as to occupy hours 
in their passage;” and bees, as plentiful and wild as 
on Hybla, and moths in endless variety, are among 
the elite of this world of tiny wings. 

The existence of insoets generally is a source 
of gratification to an intelligent little lizard, 
called the gecko. Our little friend, Mr. Gecko, 
makes himself at home in English houses, and 
presumes on his modest appearance and amiable 
temper to make himself a friend of the family. Ho 
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is usually attired in quiet grey tinged with pink, 
and will make a “ spare room” or a “ shake-down” 
of a crevice in the wall, or the space behind a 
picture-frame. In an officer’s quarters in the fort 
at Colombo, one bad been taught to come daily 
to the dinner table, and always made its appearance 
along with the dessert. However, white-wash¬ 
ing and cleaning turned the house upside and 
down, and Mr. Gecko ceased to call. People 
lamented their little friend as dead; but lo ! at 
their first dinner he made his entrance as usual, 
when the cloth had been removed. 

The wild and uncivilized trenches closely on the 
civilized here, and it amply illustrates life in our 
tropical colonies, when we hear, in a description of! 
an Englishman’s home: “ So successfully have the 
elegancies of landscape gardening been combined 
with the wildness of nature, that during my last 
residence at Kandy, a leopard from the forest 
above came down nightly to drink at the fountain 
in the parterre.” 

Among the many tilings of interest mentioned 
in the book are the ruins of Anarajapoora, and the 
“ Victorious, Illustrious, Supreme Lord, the sacred 
Botree,” to which, in point-of age, the Oak of Ellers- 
lie and the yew trees of Fountains Abbey are young;, 
the great tanks, and the golden enshrined tooth 
of Buddha; cookery, which includes bread-fruit 
baked, and seasoned with the green leaves, fresh 
and uninjured by the fire. Mention, too, is made 
of the idolatry .of the people—their offerings of 
hecatombs of flowers, their temples festooned into 
huge bouquets, and the air around them ever heavy 
with the perfume of champac and jessamine. 

And now one parting w'ord. It provokes very 
serious thoughts to remember in bow many of 
these sunny lands of the South and East the in¬ 
habitants are strangers to the elevating and invigo¬ 
rating Christian faith. But the Bible student 
hopes for the time when the physical beauty of the 
countries shall be surpassed by the lustre of the 
virtues of the peoples; when the moral excellency 
of society at large shall surpass the beauty of the 
fairest efforts of Creation: 

“ For as the earth bringeth fortli her bud. 

And as the garden causeih the things that are in it to spring 
forth. 

So the Lord will cause righteousness and praise to spring forth 
before all the nations." 


THE YILLAG-E SCHOOL. 

By the kind permission of the Council of the Art 
Union we present, in this and the following num¬ 
ber, copies of the engravings of "Webster’s cele¬ 
brated pictures, The Smile, and The Frowi 2 . 

There in Ms noisy mansion, skill'd to rule. 

The village master taught Ms little school: 

A man severo he was, and stem to view; 

I knew Mm well, and every truant knew. 

Well had the boding tremblers learn’d to traco 
The day’s disasters in his morning face; 

Full well they laugh’d, with counterfeited glee. 

At all his jokes, for many a joke had he: 

Full well the busy wMsper, circling round. 

Convey’d the dismal tidings when he frown'd. 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault. 

GoLDSMirn’s “ Deserted Tillage.**’ 
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W ebster, k.a. THE SMILE. See Tage 103, 
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DUNCAN FORBES OF CULL ODEN, 

THE SCOTTISH PATRIOT. 

Culloden is a word celebrated in bistory, poetry, 
and romance. It gives its name to a decisive 
battle, if not of tbc world, yet certainly of the 
British Empire; for on that field were crushed the 
last hopes of the Stuarts, after twice defeating the 
royal troops and marching to within a hundred 
miles of London. Culloden is not less deserving 
of honour, as being the name of the paternal estate 
of the great and good man of whom we propose to 
give a short account. 

Thomson, in his “ Autumn,” makes the muse, 

“ High-hovering o’er tlio broad cerulean scene, 

See Caledonia, in romantic view;” 

and, like all Scotsmen, he has grievances to com¬ 
plain of, and good wishes for his countrymen. His 
grievances and his wishes are alike reasonable ; lie 
is indignant that the Dutch should encroach on 
their fisheries; he wishes industry to be cheered, 
.and agriculture to be encouraged ; the linen manu¬ 
facture to be set up,* trade to be roused, and ships 
“to wing their way from every growing port;” 
mid thus, in soul united as in name, “ hid Britain 
reign the mistress of the deep.” The poet fervently 
asks:— 

“ Oh! is there not some patriot, in whose power 
That best, that god-like luxury is placed, 

Of blessing thousands, thousands yet unborn, 

Through late posterity ?’* 

And he answers:— 

“ Yes; there arc such. And full on thee, Argyll, 

Her hope, her stay, her darling, nud her boast, 

From her first patriots and her heroes sprung, 

Thy fond, imploring country turns her eye.” 

This is the Argyll of Pope, of Chesterfield, and 
Of Scott:— 

“ Argyll, the State’s whole thunder horn to wield, 

And shake alike the senate and the field.” 

Thomson invokes yet another patriot: — 

“ Thee, Foimrs, too, whom every worth attends. 

As truth sincere, as weeping friemlsliip kind; 

Thee, truly generous, and in silence great. 

Thy country feels through her reviving arts. 

Planned by thy wisdom, by thy 3011I informed ; 

And seldom has she known a friend like thee.” 

By what rectitude of conduct this high eulogium 
was merited we now proceed to show. 

Duncan Forbes was born in 1685, of parents who 
transmitted to all their children an hereditary aver¬ 
sion to the House of Stuart, whom they appear to 
have resisted from the very commencement of the 
Civil Wars, persuaded that the triumph of that 
dynasty would have been the ru>n of civil and reli¬ 
gious liberty; an opinion in which posterity, after 
the bitterness of faction is passed, will be much 
disposed to concur. Duncan, a younger brother, 
was taught to read and write at the parish school 
of Inverness, and afterwards distinguished himself 
at the University of Edinburgh, where lie studied 
for three years. In 1705, 1 he went to Leyden, 
where he remained two years, deeply engaged in 
the study of law and languages; returned to Scot¬ 
land about the time when the union of the two 
kingdoms was settled , and in July, 1709, was called 

* Hence the origin of the British Linen Company, 17 .( 0 , now a 
prosperous banking concern. 


to the bar. He was soon appointed Sheriff of Mid- 
Lothian, and his professional practice continued 
extensive and brilliant. It carried him frequently 
to the House of Lords ; and this led to the forma¬ 
tion of friendships in London, which ever after¬ 
wards connected him with all the eminent men of 
the age. Sir Robert Walpole, the Duke of Argyll, 
Lord Hard wick e, Murray, afterwards Lord Mans¬ 
field, the Speaker Onslow, General Oglethorpe, 
besides all the most famous men in Scotland were 
among his correspondents. He married early, but 
soon lost his wife, and ever after remained a 
widower. 

Queen Anne died on the 1st of August, 1714; 
and in 1715 the Pretender made an attempt in 
Scotland to restore the Stuarts. The whole family 
of Culloden exerted itself to defeat his project. 
The eldest son spent £8000 in the service of govern¬ 
ment, which was never repaid; the family castle 
was besieged by the rebels, and successfully de¬ 
fended by the heroic wife of the owner, who haj> 
pened to be absent; and Duncan’s zeal was rewarded 
by the hatred of the Jacobites and the thanks of 
the reigning party. He was made Advoeate-Dcpute, 
“and (says he) the Justice Clerk shows a grim sorb 
of civility towards me, because he finds me plaguy 
stubborn.” Many of the Scots rebels were about to 
be tried in England, and the Depute was to be sent 
there as a prosecutor. Upon this he writes, “ I am 
determined to refuse that employment.” He com¬ 
posed, and transmitted to Sir Robert Walpole, a 
memorial, remonstrating firmly against the injustice 
and impolicy of treating the rebels as the ministry 
were about to do; for a sort of exterminating bill was 
then in contemplation. He evinced complete know¬ 
ledge of Scotland, and of the great principle of re¬ 
claiming a deluded people by time and lenient 
firmness, instead of vainly attempting to subdue 
their turbulence by breaking their spirit. “ Every 
man concerned in that odious work certainly de¬ 
served death, and the punishment due by law, but 
humanity and prudence forbade it. It was not fit 
to dispeople a country, nor prudent to grieve the 
king’s best friends, who mostly had some concern 
in those unfortunate men, or expedient to give too 
just grounds of clamour to the disaffected.” Never¬ 
theless, the system that had been resolved on was 
adopted. Every family trembled for a prosecution; 
suspicion, however slight, was a ground for impri¬ 
sonment, and those 'who were destined for trial 
were either sent to England, to them a foreign 
country, or else subjected in Scotland to the zeaTof 
English judges and prosecutors. Forbes, seeing 
he could not prevent this, did what he could, by 
promoting subscriptions for their relief; and lie 
writes thus to his brother at Culloden, who, as well 
as himself, had been a personal sufferer from the 
very men for whom ho pleads : “ A contribution is 
carrying on for tlie relief of the poor prisoners at 
Carlisle, from their necessitous condition. It is 
certainly Christian, and by no means disloyal, to 
sustain them in their indigent state until they are 
found guilty. The law has brought them to Eng¬ 
land to be tried by foreign juries; so far is web. 
But no law can hinder a Scotsman to wish that his 
countrymen not hitherto condemned should not be 
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a derision to strangers, or perish, for want of 
necessary defence or sustenance, out of tlieir own 
country.” 

In spite of all this, his character made him too 
powerful to be resisted ; and in 1722, he, with the 
acquiescence of the ministry, obtained a seat in par¬ 
liament, to which, in 1725, was added the office of 
Lord Advocate. The discharge of those official 
duties carried him often to London, and opened 
new views and opportunities of increased usefulness 
to his country. The condition of Scotland was 
then wretched in the extreme. Discontent pervaded 
all ranks; the great families lorded it over their 
vassals ; a new and strict system of taxation was 
introduced, and the poverty of the country rendered 
it unproductive and unpopular. The nation was 
divided, in sentiment and hopes, into two parties, 
Jacobites and Hanoverians. The incident of the 
Porteous mob may give a glimpse of the fierce and 
discontented spirit then rankling in Scotland. For 
all these evils, the only remedy adopted was to 
abate nothing, and to enforce everything by English 
counsels and Englishmen. Forbes took a different 
method, and not only directed the spirit of his 
country, but conciliated its discordant members 
with astonishing skill. He endeavoured to extin¬ 
guish the embers of rebellion, by gaining over the 
J acobites. This he did, by showing them, what he 
called the folly of their designs, by seeking their 
society*, by excluding them from no place for which 
their characters or talents gave them a claim, and, 
above all, protecting them from proscription. He 
next endeavoured to habituate the people to the 
equal and regular control of the laws. He rigidly 
investigated, but did not severely punish, popular 
outrages ; but he was unsparing in .his prosecution 
of the provincial injustice by which the people were 
generally oppressed. The injured were sure to 
find in him a friend, and the higher ranks univer¬ 
sally feared him, as the certain foe of all unfair and 
illiberal projects. Having thus secured a common 
respect for the law, he turned his mind to the im¬ 
provement of the trade and agriculture of the king¬ 
dom. He saw that internal trade would give em¬ 
ployment to the hordes of idlers who infested the 
country; would interest proprietors in the improve¬ 
ment of their estates, and furnish the means both 
of paying and levying taxes. He made himself 
master of the nature and history of almost every 
manufacture, and corresponded largely both with 
the statesmen, the philo sophers, and the merchants 
of his day, about the means of introducing them 
into Scotland. He planted the roots of those es¬ 
tablishments 'which are now flourishing in that 
country, and excited a spirit of commercial enter¬ 
prise. 

Adam Smith had not yet taught the nature and 
causes of the wealth of nations ; and it is therefore 
not wonderful that Forbes fell into some errors on 
the principles of taxation and political economy. 
These were the common errors of too much regula¬ 
tion. It was a great object to encourage agricul¬ 
ture by promoting the use of malt; and as ifc was 
thought that the use of tea, then becoming general, 
interfered with ale and twopenny, Forbes presented 
to government a scheme for preventing, or rather 


punishing, the use of tea : “ which is now become 
so common, that the meanest families, even of 
labouring people, particularly in burghs, make their 
morning’s meal of it; and the same drug supplies 
all the labouring women with their afternoon’s en¬ 
tertainments.” 

In 1737, he was appointed President of the Court 
of Session. Ifc was with great diffidence that he 
accepted of this situation. He threatened to shrink 
back into private life, and would certainly have 
done so but for the remonstrances of the most 
eminent men of the time, among whom, Mansfield 
told him that it was like a general forsaking the 
fight in the hottest of the fire. The court was in 
a lamentable state when he joined ifc; but he re¬ 
formed ifc so thoroughly as to change even the 
manners of the judges; and the law's delay, 
grievous everywhere, but a peculiar reproach to 
Scofcland, was so greatly mitigated that he could 
say, in 1740, “ When the term ended this day, no 
cause, ripe for judgment, remained undetermined— 
a circumstance that has not happened within any 
man’s memory.” 

While he was thus engaged in the highest func¬ 
tions of civil life, the Pretender suddenly landed, in 
1745. The court was shut by Act of Parliament, 
and Forbes plunged himself into the very midst of 
the disaffected district. On account of the military 
abilities he had displayed in 1715, part of a regi¬ 
ment was put under his orders; and having got 
twenty blank commissions for independent com¬ 
panies, he established himself at Culloden, to which 
estate he had succeeded by the death of his brother. 
He was consulted by everybody, and particularly 
by the government; bufc his advice was, on many 
points, fatally neglected. There was not, however, a 
decided blunder committed, bufc ifc was followed by 
a string of letters from the men in power, lament¬ 
ing that they had not sooner adopted his advice. 
His conduct was full of liberality and honour. He 
laments for the rebel leaders, as the unhappy 
gentlemen in arms; begs one of them who had not 
declared, to keep his people from folly; and regrets 
that, from the temper of the English at that time, 
lenity was not to be expected. % When ho went 
north, he found a total want of arms and money, 
and wrote, day after day, imploring if it were but 
a few pounds, and two or three muskets, but all in 
vain; although ifc was perfectly well known thafc 
his own funds had been speedily and cheerfully 
exhausted. 

Bad as all this was, it was nothing compared 
with the signal ingratitude that was shown to 
himself after the rebellion was over. He bad spent 
three years’ rents of his estates in the public service, 
and ifc is said he never recovered a farthing. The 
minister was reported to have asked a statement of 
his disbursements, but in such a way that the patriot 
disdained a reply. He was thanked by his Majesty, 
but in no very gracious way; and one of the popu¬ 
lar accounts is j) rob ably the true one, that he was 
disliked for having plainly, and in the king’s pre¬ 
sence, expressed his decided disapprobation of the 
violence of the royal army. The atrocities of the 
Duke of Cumberland are hardly yet forgotten in 
Scotland. 
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It is painful to be told that bis sense of tbe in¬ 
gratitude manifested towards him never left Forbes 
till it was buried, two years afterwards (1747), in 
the untimely grave to which it hastened bim. We 
fondly hope that the true religious principles which 
animated his whole life, preserved him from any 
unbecoming or depressing grief of spirit. He 
thoroughly understood and believed the great 
truths of revealed religion. His age was the age 
of scepticism and speculative infidelity; and, in a 
small treatise of his, entitled, “ Reflections on In¬ 
credulity,he traces the infidel objections to their 
true cause, the pride of intellect in fallen man, and 
the alienation of the heart from God and holiness. 
But he does not defend merely the outworks of 
truth, but distinctly affirms the early and total fall 
of man, and the revelation of what natural religion 
never could have imagined, the possibility of divine 
mercy at all, and the method of its exertion, by the 
substitution of the God-man to suffer in the room 
of the guilty sinner. He read the Old Testament 
in the original language, eight times over, and, 
like many pious men of that time, was delighted to 
trace, in the sacrifices of the Mosaic dispensation, 
and even in the wretched perversions of similar 
rites in heathen nations, the proof that from the 
earliest times God had revealed the grace of the 
new covenant, by institutions which were to keep 
alive, till the fulness of the time, the hopes of the 
coming Saviour. 

About the year 1812, two large chests and three 
sacks full of documents were discovered at Cul- 
loden House. A selection was made and published 
at the time. There are various lairds, and other 
personages, who make but a shabby figure in this 
collection ; but the clear honour and open heart of 
him to whom they address themselves is manifest 
in every page. None of his descendants or oonntry- 
men need to blush for him. His statue, by Roubi¬ 
liac, with its earnest look and sagacious brow, is 
conspicuous in the Parliament House at Edinburgh, 
to excite the applause and emulation of future 
judges and advocates, and his memory lives in the 
admiration of Scotland; a proof that, even since 
she ceased to be a separate kingdom,.she has had 
at least one statesman whoso principles were as 
pure as his understanding was enlightened, and 
whose concern for his country was never once sus¬ 
pected to be quickened by any regard to his own 
power or emolument. 


INCENDIARY MICE. 

Mice, aptly described by Johnson as being the 
“ smallest of all beasts—little animals that haunt 
houses and corn-fields,” are usually considered as 
being merely mischievous nuisances, whose sole 
destructive propensities are directed against candle- 
ends, cheese, and corn, nibbling through skirting- 
boards, cupboards, and boxes, and otlier trivial de¬ 
predations. We shall find, however, by a further 
investigation of facts, that mice, powerless as they 
may seem to he of producing evil on a large scale, 
may nevertheless cause a large andT destructive 
loss of property, and even of life. 


We find, by contemporary journals, that in the 
bed-room of a certain individual a fire is suddenly 
found to be raging—an odd circumstance, consider¬ 
ing that no light or fire of any description had been 
in the apartment for some time; but still more odd 
was the locality of the fire in this case—a chest of 
drawers, shut and probably locked. The mysterious 
nature of the origin of this fire will be best seen by 
quoting the account given of it by a local journal 
at the time of its occurrence. 

“ Mr. E. Lewis, of Broadheath, discovered a fire 
in his bedroom a day or two ago, the origin of 
which is enveloped in the most profound mystery; 
it occurred in a chest of drawers. What renders 
it so mysterious is the fact that for many weeks 
past there has been no light, or fire of any descrip¬ 
tion, in this apartment. The fire originated in 
a chest of drawers, the contents of which (lace, 
and some volumes of tho ‘ Illustrated London. 
News ’) were burnt or damaged before the fire was 
detected.” 

It would not be the object of an ordinary incen¬ 
diary to burn a few books. A fire lighted in a 
drawer, and that drawer subsequently closed, could 
but smoulder and smoke, and expire for want 
of air to support combustion. This smouldering 
might destroy, as it actually did in this case, the 
contents of the drawer, hut the flames would not 
extend; the premises would be safe, for tbe smoke 
engendered would be such in quantity and quality 
as to insure early detection. 

Novr, from this plain statement of a fact, what 
can we infer ? A fire is discovered: how did it 
originate ? What the green fat of the turtle is to 
the alderman—what curry and rice are to the Indian 
—what fat puppy and kitten pie are to the China¬ 
man—such is phosphorus to the mouse—a decided 
luxury, an epicurean morgeem. Advantage of this 
well-known partiality is taken by the commonly 
used vermin poison, now extensively sold under 
the name of “ vermin-destroying paste,” the basis 
and active principle of which is phosphorus. This 
is self-evident from its smell, its being luminous 
in the dark, the manner in which it burns, and the 
phosphoric acid produced by its combustion. A 
thin layer of this, spread upon bread-and-butter, 
and put in tho neighbourhood of its holes, will 
lure the unsuspecting mouse from his ordinary 
cheese or candle diet to the poisoned and invariably 
fatal bait. We have watched its effects : at first it 
appears to act as a narcotic, or stupifying agent; the 
mouse walks and stumbles about, unheeding the 
presence of man: it seems intoxicated. Death, how¬ 
ever, soon follows ; and upon examining their bodies 
a few minutes afterwards, evidence of extensive in¬ 
flammation of tbe bowels is to be foimd. We have 
seen rats similarly under its influence, and detected 
the same post-mortem appearances. 

We will now adduce another fact, as bearing 
considerably upon the subject under investigation. 
Some few years ago, a fire originated in a cupboard, 
very mysteriously. Satisfactory and conclusive 
evidence was given at the time, that no lighted 
candle or fire had been in the room for months. 
The shelves of the cupboard, the floor, and the 
ceiling of the room underneath were burnt, when, 
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fortunately, discovery took place, and tlie ravages 
of the homes were stopped. As we have before ex¬ 
plained, had the fire originated in a closed drawer, 
it must soon have been stifled; but the mischief 
•could extend, and did, to greater lengths, in an airy 
•and large cupboard. All that .was found were the 
remains of a lucifer match-box, and the ends of a 
few burnt matches. Evidence of the existence of 
numbers of mice was apparent, from the great quan¬ 
tity of the droppings of these little animals. 

It is hardly necessary to state that the power of 
ready ignition possessed by lucifors is derived, 
amongst other things, principally from phospho¬ 
rus. In all probability, the mice endeavoured to 
get at the contents of the box, attracted by the 
smell of this phosphorus; the friction caused by 
their continued nibbling was sufficient to ignite 
the matches; the box, the shelf, the floor would 
follow ; and hence the catastrophe. 

This explanation appears to us to be more credible 
than that of wilful incendiarism, or spontaneous 
•combustion; for the incendiary aims at more than 
■the spoiling or destruction of a few books in a 
drawer, and all the elements necessary for sponta¬ 
neous combustion are not present in a match-box. 

A few words would not be out of place here, to 
caution our readers as to the deadly nature of this 
poisonous paste, and to impress upon them the 
necessity of extreme circumspection as to where they 
place this bait. Being usually—as indeed is ordered 
in the directions for its use—spread upon thin 
bread-and-butter, children would, if they got at it, 
eat and be poisoned. Cats, dogs, pigs, and poultry, 
would devour it and die. Nor must we forget that 
an animal dying from being thus poisoned, and 
•oaten by another, would prove equally deleterious 
to the latter ; in the same manner that partridges, 
killed by eati tg wheat soaked in arsenic, would 
prove poisonous to man or beast, if eaten. 

To the uninitiated we may here observe, that 
wheat is usually “ dressed,” as it is termed, with 
•arsenic, as a preventive against smut—a diseased 
or blighted condition of the grain, by which it is so 
blackened as closely to resemble smut, or soot. We 
have eaten of such black bread, and feel bound to 
confess that it offends the eye more than the palate. 

In the event of any animal dying from eating 
this paste, bury the carcase; don’t throw it care¬ 
lessly away. We cannot advocate this system of 
poisoning vermin, for several reasons. As to the 
cruelty of causing a painful and lingering death, 
we will say nothing. But—and this is important— 
the poisoned animal frequently crawls away to its 
hole to die, where its putrefying carcase may in hot 
weather be productive of disagreeable effects in the 
way of stench; while fever, of a low typhoid and 
exceedingly dangerous nature, is often engendered 
by breathing and living in an atmosphere tainted 
with decayed animal and vegetable remains. 


ENGLISH HEROISM IN INDIA. 

The recent terrible struggle in India has served to 
bring out, perhaps more prominently than any 
previous event in our history, the determined 


energy and self-reliance of the national character. 
Although English officialism may often drift stu¬ 
pidly into gigantic blunders, the men of the nation 
generally contrive to work their way out of them 
with a heroism almost approaching the sublime. In 
May, 1857, when the revolt burst upon India like 
a thunder-clap, the British forces had been allowed 
to dwindle to their extreme minimum, and were 
scattered over a wide extent of country, many of 
them in remote cantonments. The Bengal regi¬ 
ments, one after another, rose against their officers, 
broke away, and rushed to Delhi. Province after 
province was lapped in mutiny and rebellion ; and 
the cry for help rose from east to west. Every¬ 
where the English stood at bay in small detach¬ 
ments, beleaguered and surrounded, apparently 
incapable of resistance. Their discomfiture seemed 
so complete, and the utter ruin of the British cause 
in India so certain, that it might lie said of them 
then, as it had been said before, “These English 
never know when they are beaten.” According to 
rule, they ought then and there to have succumbed 
to inevitable fate. 

While the issue of the mutiny still appeared un¬ 
certain, Ilolkar, one of the native princes, consulted 
his astrologer for information. The reply was, “If 
all the Europeans save one are slain, that one will 
remain to fight and reconquer.” In their very 
darkest moment—even where, as at Lucknow, a 
mere handful of British soldiers, civilians, and 
women, held out amidst a city and province in 
arms against them—there was no word of despair, 
no thought of surrender. Though cut off from all 
communication with their friends for months, and 
they knew not whether India was lost or held, they 
never ceased to have perfect faith in the courage 
and devotedness of their countrymen, though they 
might be afar off; they knew that while a body of 
men of English race held together in India, they 
would not be left unheeded to perish. They never 
dreamt of any other issue but retrieval of their 
misfortune and ultimate triumph; and if the worst 
came to the worst, they could but fall at their post 
and die in the performance of their duty. Need 
we remind the reader of the names of Havelock, 
Neill, and Outram,* men of each of whom it might 
with equal appropriateness be said that he had the 
heart of a chevalier, the soul of a believer, and the 
temperament of a martyr. Of all it might be 
said that their lives had been spent in the patient 
performance of obscure services; but the outbreak 
of the rebellion provided them with the opportunity 
of proving that each had in him the qualities of a 
hero. Indeed, the same might be said of every 
private soldier who distinguished himself in that 
great struggle. Desperate though the work was 
of retrieving this terrible and wide-spread calamity, 
there were men found to do it—men whose lives 
until then had for the most part been spent in tlie 
performance of mere routine duties, whose names 
had never before been heard of, and who might 
have died unknown but for the occasion which put 
their highest qualities to the proof, as well-bred, 
brave-hearted, high-soulcd Englishmen. In the 
course of the struggle which ensued, an amount of 
individual energy was displayed of an extraordinary 
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and perhaps even an unexpected character; and men 
and women, soldiers and civilians, of all ranks in 
the revolted districts, swelled for the time to the 
dimensions of heroes. 

It has been said that Delhi was taken, and India 
saved, by the personal character of Sir John Law¬ 
rence. The very name of “Lawrence ” represented 
power in the north-west provinces. His standard 
of duty, zeal, and personal effort, was of the high¬ 
est ; and every man who served under him seemed 
to be inspired by his own spirit. It was declared 
of him that his character alone was worth an army. 
The same might be said of his brother Sir Henry, 
who organized the Punjaub force that took so 
prominent a part in the capture of Delhi. Both 
brothers inspired those who were about them with 
perfect love and confidence. Both lived amongst 
the people, and powerfully influenced them for 
good. Above all, as Colonel Edwardes says, “ they 
drew models on young fellows’ minds, which they 
went forth and copied in their several administra¬ 
tions : they sketched a faith and begot a school , 
which are both living things at this day.” Sir 
John Lawrence had by his side such men as 
Montgomery, Nicholson, Cotton, and Edwardes, 
as prompt, decisive, and high-souled as himself. 
John Nicholson was one of the finest, manliest, 
and noblest of men—“ every inch a hakim,” the 
natives said of him—“ a tower of strength,” as he 
was characterized by Lord Dalhousio. In whatever 
capacity he acted, he was great, because he acted 
with his whole strength and soul. A brotherhood 
of fakeers—borne away by their enthusiastic ad¬ 
miration of the man—even commenced the worship 
of Nikkil Seyn: he had some of them punished 
for their folly, but they continued the worship 
nevertheless. Of his sustained energy and per¬ 
sistency, an illustration may bo cited in his pursuit 
of the 55th Sepoy mutineers, when he was in the 
saddle for twenty consecutive hours, and travelled 
more than seventy miles. When the enemy set 
up their standard at Delhi, Lawrence and Mont- 
gomery, relying on the support of the people of 
the Punjaub, and compelling their admiration and 
confidence, strained every nerve to keep their own 
province in perfect order, whilst they hurled every 
available soldier, European and Sikh, against that 
city. Sir John wrote to the commander-in-chief 
to “hang on to the rebels’ noses before Delhi,” 
whilst the troops pressed on by forced marches 
under Nicholson, “ the tramp of whose war-horse 
might be heard miles off,” as was afterwards said 
of him by a rough Sikh who wept over his grave. 

The siege and storming of Delhi was the most 
illustrious event which occurred in the course of 
that gigantic struggle. The leaguer of Lucknow, 
during which the merest skeleton of a British 
regiment—the 32nd—held out for six months 
against two hundred thousand armed enemies, has 
perhaps excited more intense interest; but Delhi 
was the feat of arms of which Britain has most 
cause to be proud. There, too, the British were 
really the besieged, though ostensibly the be¬ 
siegers ; they were a mere handful of men “ in the 
open”—not more than 3700 bayonets, European 
and native—without any defences or support, other 


than their indomitable courage and tenacity of 
purpose, assailed from day to day by an army of 
rebels numbering at one time as many as 75,000 
men, trained to European discipline by English 
officers, and supplied with all but exhaust-less 
munitions of war. The heroic little band sat 
down before the city under the burning rays of a 
tropical sun. Death, wounds, and fever, failed to 
turn them from their purpose. Thirty times they 
were attacked by overwhelming numbers, and 
thirty times did they drive back the enemy behind 
their defences. As Captain Hodson—himself one' 
of the bravest there —has said, “ I venture to aver 
that no other nation in the world would have re¬ 
mained here, or avoided defeat if they had at¬ 
tempted to do so.” Never for an instant did these 
heroes falter at their work; with sublime endurance* 
they held on, fought on, and never relaxed until, 
dashing through the “imminent deadly breach,” 
the place was won, and the British flag was again 
unfurled on the walls of Delhi. All were great— 
privates, officers, and generals: men taken from 
behind English ploughs and from English work¬ 
shops, and those trained in the best schools and 
colleges, displayed equal heroism when the emer¬ 
gency arose. Common soldiers who had been 
inured to a life of hardship, and young officers* 
who had been nursed in luxurious homes, alike 
proved their manhood, and emerged from that 
terrible trial with equal honour; the native strength 
and soundness of the English race and of manly 
English training and discipline were never more 
powerfully illustrated; and it was there emphati¬ 
cally proved that the men of England are, after 
all, its greatest products. A terrible price was 
paid for this great chapter in our history, but if 
those who survive and those who come after, profit 
by the lesson and example, it may not have been 
purchased at too great a cost.'* 


DWARFS AND GIANTS. 

England and France have recently lost two of their 
smallest men : at least, we never heard of greater 
diminutives, so to speak, among their grown-up 
population. The one, Edwin Calvert, a native of 
Skipton in Yorkshire, scarcely reached years of 
maturity; he died at the age of seventeen, but had' 
probably attained his full stature. He was thirty- 
six inches in height, or three inches less than Tom- 
Thumb, and weighed only twenty-three and a half 
pounds. He is described as a sharp and intelligent 
youth; a clever performer on the violin; a great 
mimic of birds and animals; and he could dance 
some of the most fashionable ancient and modern 
dances. Arrangements were in process last spring 
for taking him to London and the Continent for 
exhibition; and a court dress had been provided, 
when Death, the great leveller of high and low, 
stepped in and defeated the project. It is lament¬ 
able to add, that he died from the effects of drink. 

The other case, that of M. Richebourg, a Parisian, 

* From ‘‘Self-Help; with Illustrations of Character and Con- 
duct.” By Samuel Smiles, author of the “ Life of George Stephen¬ 
son.” Jolin Murray. 
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is one of the most remarkable on record. He at¬ 
tained the patriarchal age of fourscore, and was 
only thirty-three and a half inches high. When 
young, he was in the sen-ice of the Duchess 
d’Orleans, mother of Louis Philippe, with the title 
of butler, but performed none of the duties of the 
office. After the first Revolution broke out, he was 
employed to convey secret despatches abroad, and 
for that purpose was dressed as a baby, and carried 
by a nurse, with the papers concealed in his cap. 
For the last twenty-five years lie lived in the Rue 
du Four St. Germain, and during all that time 
never went out. Though lively and cheerful with 
those to whom he was accustomed, he had a great 
aversion to strangers, and was always alarmed 
when he heard the voice of one. The Orleans 
family allowed him a pension. 

There have doubtless been dwarfs in all ages of 
the world. They are mentioned by the most 
ancient writers as objects of curiosity to the learned 
and of amusement to the great. A penchant for 
such pigmy retainers, on the part of kings, nobles, 
and those who could afford to keep them, seems to 
have been of long standing; for to gratify it, in the 
days of republican Rome, merchants are said to 
have conceived the horrid idea of stunting the 
growth by means of boxes and bandages, thus 
manufacturing men in miniature. Rut it was in 
the middle ages that this strange passion was most 
fully developed, when mental culture was at its 
lowest ebb, and outward appearances monopolized 
attention. There was nothing original in the freak 
of our Duke of Buckingham, when he caused little 
Jeffrey Hudson to be served up at a banquet as a 
kind of human pasty, and presented the imp to 
Queen Henrietta Maria, upon his emancipation 
from the crust. This was a common court jest. 
At a grand festival given by the Archduke Ferdi¬ 
nand of Austria, in 1568, a household dwarf was 
similarly incarcerated, who leaped out of a pie when 
the covering was removed, attired in panoply of 
gilt, and, grasping a banner in his hand, walked 
about, waving it over the dishes and goblets on the 
table, complimenting the guests. No more accept¬ 
able entertainment than this could be provided for 
the old Russian czars by their favourite nobles. 
A couple of pies, from which a male and female 
dwarf issued, to dance a minuet, procured for the 
entertainer the unbounded applause of tho sove¬ 
reign. Though these fooleries have now disap¬ 
peared, yet society is very far from being delivered 
from the vulgar tastes of former times. It is still 
profitable to raise the cry, “ Now’s your time, ladies 
and gentlemen : walk in, and see the wonderfullest 
sight ever shownperhaps a man too hit for his 
legs to carry him, or some mite of a female, or an 
enormously developed pig, or a manufactured 
nondescript, warranted to be a defunct mermaid 
caught off Cape Horn. Not many years ago, tho 
Egyptian Hall was the scene of a most melancholy 
spectacle. There was the poverty-stricken, half- 
distracted historical painter, Hay don, exhibiting 
some of his best works, in order to keep the wolf 
from the door. Day by day he had to record in 
his journal the utter failure of his scheme, and tho 
success of Tom Thumb under the same roof, whom 


hordes of gaping idlers rushed to see, and poured 
their money into the showman’s pockets. At an 
inn in Shoreditch, custom is now invited by a pla¬ 
cardannouncing “The smallest barman in London.” 
Tho little fellow, twenty years of age, can just 
manage to reach the edge of the counter with 
his fingers, and mounts a stool to perform his 
office. 

While many dwarfs are almost idiots, others 
have exhibited much intelligence and artistic pro¬ 
ficiency. A German female who died in England, 
was deemed worthy of the following epitaph, in 
consequence of her abilities : “ To the memory of 
Nannette Stocker, who quitted this life the 4th of 
May, 1819, at the age of thirty-nine years, the 
smallest woman in this kingdom, and one of the 
most accomplished.” She was only thirty-three 
inches high, and excelled as a musician. Another 
case in point is that of Richard Gibson, the portrait 
painter. While in the service of a lady at Morfc- 
lake, she observed Lis talent for drawing, and 
placed him for improvement with De Cleyne, the 
director of some tapestry works in the neighbour¬ 
hood. He soon acquired groat reputation as a 
copier of Sir Peter Lely’s portraits, and was a 
welcome visitor at the court of Charles i. Re¬ 
markably enough, the dwarf artist married a dwarf 
young lady. They made a very neat little pair, 
both being exactly of the same height, thirty-eight 
inches. Tho king and queen attended the wed¬ 
ding ; and the poet Waller wrote a congratulatory 
ode upon the occasion, from "which the following 
lines are taken :— 

“ Design or chance makes others wive. 

But nature did this match contrive. 

Thrice happy is that humble pair, 

Beneath the level of all care, 

Over whose heads those arrows fly, 

Of sad distrust and jealousy; 

Secured in as high extreme 

As if the world had none but them. 

To hi m the fairest nymphs do show 
Like moving mountains topp’d with snow ; 

And every man a Polyphemo 
Does to his Galatea seem.” 

Gibson became page to tho king, while his wife 
entered the service of tho queen. His pencil was 
of more service to him than the sceptre to his 
master; for after having portrayed the royal features, 
he survived the* storms of the period in which the 
monarch perished, and painted Oliver Cromwell in 
the height of his power. 

Dwarfishnoss may appear under three phases. 
In one, the individual exhibits at birth, or during 
infancy, a size inferior to that of his age, and after¬ 
wards grows up rapidly to the ordinary stature of 
his species. In another, he is born and developed 
normally at first, then ceasing to increase, retains 
a height for tho remaining part of his life below 
that of the adult. In a third case, he is born a 
dwarf, and presents that appearance at every stage 
of his existence. Dwarfishness, therefore, may be 
temporary or permanent. It does not appear that 
dwarfs are more rare in nations of lofty stature than 
otherwise. They are very frequently the offspring 
of mothers of the average height, and well-shaped; 
and it has been observed that the same mother has 
produced two or more. They have generally dis- 
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proportionately short legs, and large heads, with 
an irascible and impetuous temperament. A lady 
belonging to the court of Stanislaus, Duke of 
Lorraine, was once caressing a dog in the presence 
of her dwarf, Hicholas Derry, better known by the 
name of Bebe, when he seized the animal, threw it 
out of the window, saying, “ Why do you like it 
better than me P” 

Examples of the opposite extreme of human 
stature—great height—have been recorded from the 
remotest antiquity. But they were not more nu¬ 
merous or remarkable in ancient than in modern 
times ; nor is there any foundation for the idea, once 
entertained to some extent, that mankind had 
dwindled down from an enormous primitive per¬ 
pendicular development to a comparatively puny 
standard. Bones of huge dimensions, exhumed 
from the soil, which were viewed with wonder and 
supposed to be human in the infancy of compara¬ 
tive anatomy, are the remains of extinct races of 
elephants, rhinoceroses, mastodons, and kindred 
animals. 

Admitting the translation to be correct, that 
there were “giants in the earth” in antediluvian 
times, the same may be affirmed with equal truth 
of the modern epoch. But it is very probable 
that men remarkable for wickedness rather than 
for stature are intended. 

We know nothing respecting the height of the 
sons of Anak in the land of Canaan, whom the 
spies reported to be “ giants,” adding, with much 
hyperbolical exaggeration, evidently dictated by 
their fears, that, as compared with them, they 
seemed to be in their own sight as “grasshoppers.” 
Only a family or tribe, with bone and muscle well 
developed, and a stature noticeably above what had 
been seen before, yet by no means gigantic in our 
sense of the term, need be supposed. The people 
•with whom the Israelites had previously been chiefly 
familiar, or the Egyptians, were of light make and of 
medium height, with very few examples of what we 
should consider tallness. The evidence of mummies 
is incontestable upon this point; and it was much the 
same with the Israelites themselves, if we may judge 
of them by their modern representatives. Yery few 
Jews at present rise above the middle height, while a 
very large proportion of them fall below it. Hence, 
the contrast between the spies and the Anakim was 
probably not greater than the existing difference 
between the tall Patagonians of South America, 
and the little Ghoorkas of India or the Lapps and 
Esquimaux of the polar zone. 

Huge fellows and no mistake—giants, properly 
so called, beyond all dispute—were Og, king of 
Bashan, and G oliath, the champion of the Philistines. 
*YVe are, however, by no means certain as to their 
exact elongation. Hine cubits was the length of the 
king's- iron bedstead; and if wo suppose the bed to 
be one-third longer than the man, and take the 
cubit at eighteen inches, this will give him a 
stature of nine feet. But tho estimate is based 
upon assumptions. The champion’s height is ex¬ 
pressly given at six cubits and a span, or about nine 
feet six inches, according to the foregoing measure¬ 
ment. Yet it is quite possible that this refers to 
his military appearance, when a head-dress or hel¬ 


met would add considerably to his real stature. 
Making the necessary deduction for the superin¬ 
cumbent attire, Loushlcin, the Russian giant, is 
his match, who stood eight feet five inches m pro - 
prill personcl. He was drum-major of tho Imperial 
regiment of Guards, and may be seen at Madame 
Tussaud’s, represented in military costume, “proudly 
eminent” in the midst of waxen kings and queens, 
lords and ladies fair. Some of the 2400 men in 
Frederick William of Prussia’s gigantic regiment 
towered to nearly nine feet; and none in the first 
rank were under seven. There was Hohmann, the 
fugleman, “ a very mountain of pipe-clayed desk 
and bone,” as Carlyle has it; so steeple-like, that 
even a man ordinarily considered tall, could not 
touch his bare crown with his hand. These lofty 
specimens of humanity were collected, crimped, and 
purchased, out of almost every European country, 
at an enormous expense, to say nothing of broils 
with foreign states for kidnapping prominent sub¬ 
jects. Full £1200 were expended before James 
Kirkman, an Irishman of multitudinous inches, was 
inveigled, shaped, and brought to port. Burgo¬ 
masters, who happened to be high mightinesses 
bodily, were unceremoniously dragged from home to 
recruit the battalion. A Roman Catholic priest of 
aspiring shape, like anote of admiration, was pounced 
upon while conducting the services of the church; 
and an Austrian ambassador, tallest of diplomatists, 
getting out of his carriage to stretch his legs, while 
passing through the Prussian dominions, was hur¬ 
ried off to a guard-house, till his suite came up to 
greet him as Excellenz, when many apologies were 
offered for the detention. 

An adventure of one of Frederick’s crimps, which 
had a fatal result, is related by Carlyle. The place 
was the town of Jiilich; the subject a tall young 
carpenter. “ One day a well-dressed, positive-look¬ 
ing gentleman, Baron Yon Hompesch, enters the 
shop; wants ‘ a stout chest, with lock on it, for 
household purposes; must be of such and such 
dimensions, six feet six in length especially, and 
that is an indispensable point; in fact, it must be 
longer than yourself, I think, Herr Zimmermann. 
What is the cost ? When can it be ready ?’ Cost, 
time, and the rest are settled. ‘A right stout 
chest, then ; and see you don’t forget the size. If 
too short, it will be of no use to me—mind. 5 ‘ Ja 
wohl! Gewiss !’ And the positive-looking, well-clad 
gentleman goes his ways. At the appointed day 
he reappears ; the chest is ready—we hope an un¬ 
exceptionable article. ‘Too short, as I dreaded,’ 
says the positive gentleman. ‘ Hay, your honour,’ 
says the carpenter, ‘ I am certain it is six feet six,’ 
and takes out his foot rule. ‘ Pshaw ! it was to be 
longer than yourself.’ ‘ Well, it is.’ ‘ Ho, it isn’t.’ 
The carpenter, to end the matter, gets into the 
chest, and will convince any and all mortals. 
Ho sooner is he in, rightly flab, than the positive 
gentleman, a Prussian recruiting officer in disguise, 
slams down the lid upon him, locks it, whistles in 
three stont fellows, who pick up the chest, gravely 
walk through the streets with it, open it in a safe 
place, and find—horrible to relate !—the poor car¬ 
penter dead, choked by want of air in this fright¬ 
ful middle passage of his.” 
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DWAKES AND GIANTS. 


All the ancient nations attached great importance 
to high stature, as if it alone established a title to 
respect. Hence kings, however really stunted in 
their dimensions, are always exhibited upon a col- 
lossal scale in the paintings and sculptures of 
Egypt, Assyria, and Persia. Classical poetry is 
rife with the same idea. Homer, to secure for the 
shipwrecked Ulysses a favourable reception among 
some islanders, tells us that the goddess 

“ His whole form 
Dilated, and to statelier height advanced. 

That worthier of all reverence he might seem 
To the Phceacians." 

Old Priam is represented peering over the -walls of 
his beleaguered city and picking out the tall men 
of the besieging army, concerning whom it was lit 
to make inquiry of their countrywoman, Helen, 
who attended him. Thus, of Agamemnon he 
speaks:— 

“ Name to me yon Achaian chief, for hulk 
Conspicuous, and for port. Taller indeed 
I may perceive than he; but with these eyes 
Saw never yet such dignity and grace: 

Declare his name. Some royal chief lie seems/* 

So of Ajax:— 

“ Yon Achaian chief, 

■Whose head and shoulders tower above the rest. 

And of such bulk prodigious—who is lie ?” 

The superior height of Saul v r as no mean recom¬ 
mendation of him to the people over -whom he was 
appointed to reign; and even Samuel, when com¬ 
missioned to consecrate one of the sons of Jesse to 
the kingdom, thought the eldest must needs be 
intended, owing to a commanding presence, till 
corrected by the All-wise upon the point: “ Look 
not on his countenance, nor oil the height of his 
stature, because I have refused him; for the Lord 
seetli not as man seeth; for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart/’ 

The feeling in favour of distinguished stature 
descended to modern times. Though not con- 
sidered a qualification for high office, it was thought 
appropriate for the officials themselves, whether 
sovereigns or magistrates, not to court the eye of day 
without being attended by a body-guard of persons 
physically eminent, in order to magnify their office, 
and render them a terror to evil-doers. We have 
singular memorials of the usage, in the renowned 
and huge wooden statues of Gog and Magog, in the 
metropolitan Guildhall, at-which the juveniles have 
so often stared with awe and wonder. No little 
curiosity has been excited by these monstrous 
figures, as to their origin and intent; but all that 
is known upon the subject may be told in very 
few words. In former times, when men of con¬ 
spicuous port -were in requisition to appear as 
champions in grand processions, civic and state 
pageants, it was not always feasible to procure a 
living “ mighty giant ” for the purpose. Hence 
recourse was had to artificial substitutes, which 
were drawn on cars in my Lord Mayor’s Show, and 
then laid up for the rest of the year. Two giants 
of wicker work are said to have perished in the 
great fire of 1666. The present effigies have re¬ 
mained fixtures since they were constructed in 
1707, having been made far too cumbersome for 
convenient transport. As remembrancers of an 


extinct folly, we are quite content to have them 
preserved, since they require no porridge, plan no 
treasons, and make no complaints. 

In by-gone days, when battles were decided by 
personal prowess in close combat, instead of by 
strategy and artillery, a goodly height, with a stal¬ 
wart make, was of no mean value. Considering, 
too, at present, the onerous labours which fall to 
the lot of the multitude, and the social sorrows that 
immediately ensue when the bread-winner fails 
beneath hard work, to say nothing of the contin¬ 
gency of having to defend the soil, it is of vast im¬ 
portance to guard against every cause of physical 
degeneracy, and keep our countrymen, as to bone 
and sinew, up to the standard of their fathers, 
when 

“ Eacl£ man a six-foot bow could bend. 

And far a clotli-yard arrow send." 

But we want no giants—no prodigies as to height 
or girth—not a single man above six feet; and can 
do very well with the whole of our people some 
inches less. The tremendously elongated members 
of the human race, two of whom might shake hands 
across an omnibus, and either of them light a street 
lamp without stool or ladder, are useless for all 
practical purposes of any value, being little else 
than so many yards and pounds weight of inca¬ 
pableness. They are generally weak in body and 
mind, destitute of energy and activity, retain 
throughout their whole life some of the exterior 
traits and characteristics of infancy, and die early, 
worn out as it were by tbeir enormous and rapid 
increase. Magrath, an Irishman, who stood seven, 
feet eight inches without his shoes, died an old 
man at twenty years of age. On one occasion at 
Vienna, where some giants and dwarfs had been 
collected for the amusement of the court, the latter 
incessantly ridiculed the former; and upon a 
quarrel arising between two of them, the little 
morsel of pugnacity not only remained master of 
the field, but very nearly proved himself another 
Jack the Giant-killer. 

Losing sight altogether of the positively dwarf¬ 
ish and gigantic, it is curious to remark, on com¬ 
paring the ordinary departures from the medium 
height, above and below, that, in point of intellectual 
ability, the shorts carry off the palm from the 
longs. Alexander Pope was so low that it was 
necessary to raise his seat to enable him to reach 
the level of a common table. Dr. Isaac "Watts was 
onty a trifle higher, and is said to have impro¬ 
vised the lines, on overhearing a comment upon his 
appearance, 

“ Wore I so tall to reach, the pole. 

Or grasp the ocean with a span, 

I must he measured by my soul j 
The mind’s the standard of the man." 

Moore the poet, Chateaubriand, and Wilberforce r 
are other examples. Nelson and Napoleon were 
not great in stature; and the names of two great 
living statesmen, in England and Prance, both of 
whom have been prime ministers, will occur to 
most readers. It is not desirable to be noticeably 
low or high, though of no real consequence; but 
in either case, it is all-impovtant to be distinguished 
by the observance of whatsoever things are true, 
lovely, and of good report. 
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CHAPTER XV.—MRS. FERROL’S ACQUAINTANCES, 

The quiet of Langholm was soothing to Hugh’s 
jaded spirit, as it had been to his wife’s. He was 
pleased to see her looking brighter and better than 
for months past; her pale cheek was lit with some 
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VISITORS AT MR, WARDOVIt’s COTTAGE. 

slight colour again, and her eyes had a healthy 
vivacity, which rendered her natural fragility of 
appearance less observable. How she watched his 
face, to know whether all went -well with him! 
Hot much to satisfy her could be read in the dis¬ 
quiet of his eyes, and the sharpening of his fea¬ 
tures. The subject of their pecuniary difficulties 
was one which always annoyed him so much that 
she cared to ask no direct questions; her timid 
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THE FERROL FAMILY. 


and loving nature conld not brave an unpleasant 
word from him; and he had a notion that it was 
best to leave her in ignorance of everything dis¬ 
agreeable. Some, at least, of his cares should be 
unshared by her : she was not able to bear them. 
Rather would she have borne all, and retained his 
confidence. 

The simplicity of this household he rather con¬ 
temned, as did his mother ; while secretly he envied 
its security. 

“ You have a pretty place here, "Wardour,” he 
said, as they walked over the stubble-ground one 
morning, towards the fifty-acre field, where reapers 
were at work loading the harvest wains. “ The 
view is good, and the air must be very healthful. 
Can’t say I should relish a country life myself; 
but for those that do, nobody could wish a snugger 
nest than this.” 

“It is pretty,” was the reply, as the owner 
looked up across the sloping meadows towards 
tranquil Langholm, sleeping in the September sun¬ 
light ; its clothing of virgin 5 s-bower leaves was 
already dyed in flakes of crimson and gold colour : 
a copper beech nearest among the trees waved 
shining bronze foliage far above the low chimneys. 
He continued to gaze for a minute or so, with a 
satisfied expression on his countenance. “It is 
associated with a great many memories, for my 
father’s younger brother lived here, and I spent 
my holidays with him as a boy; but somehow I 
never contemplated making it my own home, till 
that law-suit went against us ; and then, my poor 
father’s death leaving his affairs very complicated, 
almost the only property of which I am sure is 
this Langholm farm.” 

The late Squire Wardour had in his time hunted 
the county with a pack of beagles, which animals, 
and their appendages of a stud and keepers, had 
eaten up the major part of his estate; Langholm 
was a remnant of his wife’s portion, settled upon 
her son. At present all else was in the meshes of 
the Equity Courts, which were likely to devour 
the oyster, and hand the shells obligingly to the 
parties concerned. 

“ It is well to be sure of anything,” said Hugh, 
with a laugh which had little mirth. “ How, we 
poor wretches of professional people are compelled 
to keep up an astonishing appearance upon no¬ 
thing at all. Fortunate for you country people that 
you can live as you like; for I assure you it is a 
most disagreeable necessity to be obliged to con¬ 
sult the opinions of the world at every point.” 

“ I have no doubt that it is,” was the laconic 
answer. And presently Mr. Wardour added in 
soliloquy the words of Bunyan, “ He that is low 
needs fear no fall.” 

They had reached the workmen; and Dr. Ferrol 
looked on while the master went about overseeing, 
and giving various directions. Afterwards they 
walked round the farm, stopping in pastures to in¬ 
spect young stock, and in plantations to look at 
young trees, and at some cottages where Mr. War¬ 
dour had business, or a poor sick person wished 
to see the physician; which so much extended 
their excursion, that afternoon had arrived when 
they found themselves near the house again. 


“ There is Mrs. Cardamom’s carriage,” said Mr. 
Wardour, with reference to a flashy equipage drawn 
up at the little gate. 

“What dreadful colouring !” exclaimed the 
Doctor, beholding bright beetroot-tinted panels, 
purple hammercloth, and blue and yellow liveries. 

“ Who is Mrs. Cardamom ?” 

He was introduced in the drawing-room to a 
portly and comely dame, gifted with a decided 
cockney accent, and dressed richly in colours to 
match her carriage; likewise was there a brace of! 
daughters of similar aspect. Mrs. Ferrol the elder 
was exceedingly polite, though somewhat patron¬ 
izing; she never forgot for an instant that the 
florid lady beside her on the sofa was the wife of a 
grocer retired from business, and despised her ac¬ 
cordingly, though one year’s income of the same 
Mr. Figbury Cardamom would have made the poor 
officer’s widow comfortable for life. It was solely 
in consideration of the wealth that Mrs. Ferrol dis¬ 
regarded the tea in their escutcheon, and was 
friendly, nay, almost intimate, in her inquiries and 
remarks ; until in a moment all was changed. 

A fresh rumbling of wheels was heard—a light 
springy carriage bowling along, as behind the 
action of hundred-guinea thoroughbreds. Mrs. 
Ferrol’s heart grew chill; she had noted the sound 
too frequently not to recognise that it proceeded 
from Lady R-’s barouche. Dark, unpretend¬ 

ing in adornment, faultlessly neat and tasteful, it 
supplanted the Cardamom equipage. 

“ What a horrid contretemps !” was her internal 
reflection; her son saw it plainly as if spoken. 

“ Lady R-and Lady Edith to find these peo23lo 

here!” 

But it was inevitable; and nothing could be 
done except to treat Mrs. Cardamom for the rest 
of her visit 'with distant civility, in order to convey 

the impression to Lady R- that the grocer’s 

wife was merely tolerated as a necessary evil; 
whereas the truth is, that a carriage on any terms 
being preferable to none at all, Mrs. Ferrol had 
vouchsafed to take sundry drives with this identi¬ 
cal Mrs. Cardamom, charming her by her “ distin- 
gay ” demeanour, and by the familiarity with which 
she introduced titled names into her conversation; 
till the dazzled woman almost suspected that Mrs. 
F. was herself a peeress in disguise. But of course 
her acceptance of such attentions as these by no 
means entitled Mrs. Cardamom to notice under 
present circumstances. 

Hugh was amused with his mother’s manoeuvres. 
First, she skilfully withdrew herself from the con¬ 
taminating neighbourhood, ostensibly to make 
room for the new visitors, who indeed completed 
the filling of the Langholm little drawing-room to 
the bound of its capacity. And then she addressed 
herself almost exclusively to the countess, whoso 
quick quiet eyes took in the whole scene at a 
glance, and thought no better of the plausible 
widow for it. 

And Mrs. Cardamom was bewildered at the 
change in the cordial Mrs. Ferrol’s manners, as 
well as at the grand company in which she unex¬ 
pectedly found herself, and, by way of appearing 
at her ease, and perfectly accustomed to that or any 
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•other society, talked mucli and loudly to Agnes; 
while her Hs became more slippery than ever, and 
her fac^ glowed and shone from internal combus¬ 
tion—a contrast to Mrs. Ferrol’s, which waxed 
momently paler with mortification and intensity of 
desire to quench the unconscious woman in some 

way. Through all her efforts to absorb Lady R-’s 

attention, she knew well that not a tone nor accent 
of Mrs Cardamom’s was lost upon that well-bred 
ear. Meanwhile, the Misses Cardamom sat still, 
and stared at the attire of Lady Edith, with all 
the might of their memories; and could subse¬ 
quently detail every article, from the little bonnet 
to the little boots, with all the several peculiarities 
of make, texture, and trimming; ending invariably 
with the remark—“ Well, now, wouldn’t one think 
that an earl’s daughter would be handsomer 
dressed!” 

At last the carriage, with variegated macaws of 
footmen behind, drove away, and Mrs. Ferrol 

breathed more freely ; mentioned Mrs. C-as a 

slight visiting acquaintance, and an excellent wo¬ 
man, signifying immeasurable inferiority by the 
commendation. Rut when Lady R- had like¬ 

wise departed, her compressed irritation found vent. 

“ She will imagine that we are on terms of the 
closest intimacy with that odious woman. The idea 
of telling her family affairs, about Sarah Maria and 
Clarence George—what vilely vulgar names!— 
their schooling and board, and when they had the 
measles—and then about her servants and their 
wages; oh, Agnes, it was more than any one could 

bear! I am sure Lady ~R -was surprised to 

find her here: I’ll cut her; I’ll never drive in that 
detestable beetroot carriage again !” 

“ I would advise you not, madam,” said her son- 
in-law, gravely. 

w I don’t know how we came to have such ac¬ 
quaintances. It is quite enough to prevent Lady 
R-from coming here again.” 

“Which would be a dreadful misfortune,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Wardour, “if that could prevent her.” 

Agatha was to go away the next morning. Agnes 
and she went out to take leave of the garden, when 
sunset rays were striking through the westward 
trees, slant upon the flower-beds ; lighting up the 
crimson cardinal-plant with a more gorgeous flame, 
gleaming tenderly upon the delicate autumnal cro¬ 
cus, and glorifying a range of many-coloured dah¬ 
lias—these last Mr. Wardour’s care and delight as 
a florist. His wife was cutting a bouquet which 
should travel to London to-morrow, and serve as a 
reminiscence of sweet Langholm. 

The shadow of the old heavy lifo was drawing 
again in gloom over Agatha’s heart. Now that 
she was returning to it, she felt what had been the 
relief of absence, and what the magnitude of the 
burden thus temporarily withdrawn. The only 
lighteningpoint was her husband’s love ; and when 
she realized that, wife-like, she could bear any toil 
or care. 

“Our London life is so different from this,” 
Agatha had said, turning a carnation in her fingers ; 
“all bustle and excitement, and striving to be 
foremost. I have felt, once or twice, like a person 
in a crowd, who will be trampled under-foot if he 


falters in pushing forward. It is sad to bo poor in 
London, at least in our circle: if one dare be 
openly poor, I should not care; but one must 
keep up an appearance to secure the good opinion 
of society; and then the struggle is hard—very 
hard.” She blushed slightly at the inqplicd con¬ 
fession. 

“Well,” said Agnes, “ before we were married, 
I frequently wondered how we could live upon 
Richard’s small income. Perhaps my ideas had 
been unduly enlarged by thinking of Mildred’s 
wealth. But one day he made a remark which 
put the matter in quite a new light; I have hardly 
ever regretted our narrow circumstances since.” 

“ What did he say P” 

“Ho asked me whether I did not remember 
that his'small income was the will of God, and that 
the highest philosophy is to have learned content¬ 
ment with one’s lob. Dear Agatha, the belief in 
God’s love and wisdom would make any jioverty 
easy to be borne, when it is clearly his will.” 

“ When we came to live at Langholm,” she said 
afterwards, “ we made a resolution to be perfectly 
truthful in our life, as well in actions as words, 
and have no pretension whatever. You see that 
we have few visitors- ” 

The conversation was cut short by Hugh’s voice 
resounding through the garden, calling them. 
But during their parting embrace next morning, 
Agatha found time to whisper, “ I will remember 
what you said — I will endeavour to be satisfied ;” 
so her wistful eyes looked their last of peaceful 
Langholm. 

Mr. Wardour drove them to the nearest railway 
station ; he had intrusted his brother-in-law with 
the execution of some trifling business in town, 
and they talked about it and cognate subjects in- 
cessantly. Agatha caught the general idea that 
it was some banking affair at Rupee and Ferrol’s, 
and, having no taste for details of the kind, she drew 
close the curtains of her thoughts, and sat in their 
sombre shade. 

“ Wardour is a capital fellow, if he wasn’t so 
much of a methodist,” her husband said, when they 
were seated in the train. “Peculiar notions he 
has— it’s a pity.” 

They were received at Euston Square ter¬ 
minus by the magnificence of Marks and the car¬ 
riage: again was Agatha afloat upon the preten¬ 
tious false life of Appearances. 

Mrs. Ferrol did not long continue at Langholm 
after their departure. She craved company and 
excitement; nay, even the shifts and subterfuges 
of her former experience seemed preferable to the 
quiet about her here. Excluded from London by 
the few bills she owed to various parties, she cast 
her eyes across the t channel to Dublin, where re¬ 
sided her maiden sisters, Honoria and Bidelia 
Loftus. She would for a season cast in her lot 
with them. 

To the full as much imbued with the spirit of • 
“ keeping up appearances ” as was Mrs. Ferrol’s 
self, these old ladies had no other aim of existence. 
They resided in the family mansion, in what had 
once been the best part of the Irish capital ; were 
constant at the viceregal drawing-rooms and balls; 
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and dressed so “well tl 1 at tlie items were deemed 
worthy of record in the columns devoted to the 
Castle fashionables by the public prints. How 
they accomplished all this was a marvel which 
puzzled their brother, Sir Hugh, who paid half- 
yearly the interest of their small charges on his 
estate. It could only be by very tight manage¬ 
ment—so tight that they had small dealings with 
the butcher; and then the fine old grey-headed 
servant (a very patent of respectability lay in his 
mien and manner), who announced their numerous 
visitors, cost nothing but his meals; ho and his 
ancestors had been retainers of the Loftus family 
for generations, so that ho regarded its interests 
as identical with his own, and scorned to qualify 
his connection by the sordid motive of wages. 
"Nay, lie was proud to help in upholding ‘‘the ould 
stock ” at a personal sacrifice. 

’ Thus, by living continually in a haze of petty 
debts, diversified with one or two dangerously large 
ones, and by enduring many of the discomforts 
and privations attendant upon the most rigid 
poverty, the Misses Honoria and Bidelia Loftus 
gained their great end of court-dresses for a few 
nights annually. In such congenial atmosphere 
did Mrs. Eerrol spend several months of the 
ensuing winter. 

CHAPTER XVI.—THE FORESHADOW OF A CRIME. 

Agatha’s baby was born in January—a poor, 
puny little daughter, •white and fragile as a snow¬ 
flake, but the loveliest being that ever her mother’s 
eyes had seen. Hugh did not appear to care par¬ 
ticularly about her; he was absent and engrossed 
in manner generally, and Agatha’s heart closed 
with double force about her child. 

iSTow came the additional expenses of nursery 
and attendant for the little one. Dearly would 
the mother have wished to be its sole care-taker, 
but the stern law of appearances required a stylish 
nurse, and magnificent attire for baby, lest Mrs. 
Glanvil, or Mrs. Anybody else, might infer poverty 
from the omission, or perchance utter the stinging 
sentence, “ How very extraordinary!” So an im¬ 
posing-looking woman, whom Agatha instinctively 
dreaded, was installed in office at high wages, by 
Mrs. Carnaby Pyke. 

And the other grandmother, Mrs. Eerrol, moved 
by similar motives, sent the infant a handsome 
silver goblet, bearing her name and crest; likewise 
a gift to the nurse: after which munificence, no¬ 
body could doubt that sho was a lady in wealthy 
circumstances, and likely to leave baby a fortune, 
perhaps. 

Meanwhile, as the new arrival was feted and 
caressed to excess by the womankind, as if she were 
some very peculiar novelty in the world; pro¬ 
pitiated with offerings from friends; exhibited by 
that priestess nurse — commonly in a state of 
Hindoo absorption and disregard of her votaries; 
the clouds were thickening about her father, and 
matters grew worse in the spring time. The 
habitual living beyond his income had heaped up a 
frightful aggregate of debt. He now began to fear 
arrest, or the putting of an execution into his 
house. JSTo vague hints had been dropped by more 


than one of his creditors. His wealthy brother-in- 
law, E us ton Ferrol, had lent him some money, 
which smoothed matters for a while; but 4he loan 
•was accompanied by an intimation that no further 
aid need be sought from him. Hugh’s income from 
the hospital had been largely forestalled, and iliac 
from his practice was necessarily precarious. It is 
not too much to say that at times he felt desperate, 
and was a thoroughly miserable man. 

He was coming home one evening, and turned 
into a clothier’s shop in a neighbouring street; a 
child was ailing. Having prescribed, he sat in the 
little back parlour, talking to the father for a few 
minutes. Going through the house, he had been 
struck with the poverty of the arrangements, and 
utter deficiency of comfort, contrasted with the 
flashy establishment below, which seemed to 
guarantee a thriving business to its owner. Mr. 
Bodkin was an old acquaintance of Doctor Eerrol’s ; 
he had been dealing with him since first he came 
to London as a student; and, strange to say, when 
a penniless pupil at an hospital, his payments had 
been considerably more prompt and regular than 
since he had set up a carriage. Still was the 
tailor encouraged to give credit by the very fact of 
said carriage. 

But poor Mr. Bodkin had been giving credit too 
extensively. His books contained piles of unpaid 
accounts, set against names most honourable; and 
the enforcing payment was often beyond his power. 
Among others favouring him with their patronage- 
(on “tick”) were the Messrs. Glanvil, sons to a 
vulpine lady before mentioned. It was necessary 
that these young gentlemen should be handsomely 
dressed, in order “ to keep up appearances ;” but 
by no means equally necessary that they should 
pay for their garments. That was a private, not 
to say vulgar, transaction, whence no public honour 
could accrue; for who was to know of default, ex¬ 
cept the victimised clothier ? 

And being particularly troubled this afternoon, 
by receipt of a bank missive purporting that no 
further advances could be made on his account till 
adequate effects were lodged—which, placed as an 
offset to several large outstanding bills with York¬ 
shire manufacturers, caused rather an alarming 
mental coup cVceil —Mr. Bodkin could not keep his 
bitterness of heart to himself. Some trifling inquiry 
of Doctor Ferrol's as to how times went with him, 
caused the poor fellow to shake his head sadly. 

“Just as bad as can be, sir. The business is 
falling all to pieces, for I can’t get paid nohow; and 
then, how can I be expected to meet my calls P 
I’ll be bankrupt if it goes on much longer, with 
good debts enough on my books to give me a fair 
profit.” 

Hugh rather winced, for has name was certainly 
in the books referred to; but the other, who had 
turned his back suddenly, that the gentleman might 
not perceive real tears forcing into his poor old eyes, 
said: “ It’s not on account of any trifle you owe me, 
Doctor Ferrol, that I say this : for you can pay me* 
with medical advice, as you are doing now. Butr I 
shall have to shut up, sir, after so many years- 
struggling.” 

His voice grew husky. Of what matter was- 
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Lis honest grief? Why should he not have tears 
wrung from his very heart—only a tailor’s heart- 
provided that Messrs. Grlanvil and other such 
honourable men can wear his cloth and take the 
labour of his hands, “ to keep up appearances !” 

“ I am sorry,” Doctor Ferrol said truthfully— 
" I am very sorry to hear this.” 

Little did Mr. Bodkin guess how nearly alike 
was their position, and what writhings of conscience 
his recital had called up. Hugh went to his desk 
as soon as he got home, and taking one of its 
very few bank-notes, inclosed it to the clothier in 
part payment of his account, and astonished the 
majestic Marks by commanding him to deliver the 
letter at once, duly waiting for an answer. 

Agatha was as usual in the nursery, where Baby 
lay awake in her cot, one tiny pink hand clasped 
round her mother’s finger; which feat was hailed 
by mama and nurse as a prodigy. But papa’s 
dark face frightened his little daughter; she turned 
away her head and cried, which pleased him not. 
The mother’s sympathies tried to harmonize both 
parties, and scarcely succeeded. A mere trifle 
would now seriously discompose the once light¬ 
hearted Hugh. 

But she had never seen him so discomjiosed; she 
had not thought he could be so ill-tempered, as 
when, later in the evening, she ventured to ask him 
for money — wages owing to the nurse — he accused 
her of systematically tormenting him — of caring 
more for that wretched infant than ever she had 
cared for him. What other querulous things lie 
said in the unreasonableness of his anger shall not 
be recorded. His wife was resentful for a moment 
at his injustice, but soon the tears of wounded 
affection began to flow. He would not look at her, 
or he must have hated himself for his violent words. 
Agatha went away to that solace of many a heart- 
stricken wife, the child’s cradle, and, as she passed 
up the stairs, heard the hall-door slam loudly after 
her husband. The first unkind parting! what a 
sad epoch to a loving heart! 

While he was absent, the latest postal delivery 
brought two letters addressed to him; one Agatha 
knew to be in Richard Wardour’s writing—the 
other unknown. Both were lying on his study 
table when lie returned — indicated by Marks with 
the words, “ Letters, Sir.” 

He had generally some apprehension of what 
the post might bring, and eyed the unknown let¬ 
ter suspiciously as lie drew off his boots. Wardour’s 
was of little consequence; still he dallied over the 
few lines, for it retarded the opening of the other 
blue envelope, which ho was certain contained un¬ 
pleasing news. Has not a letter a physiognomy ? 
This was ill-favoured — baleful. 

At last he opened it deliberately with a penknife, 
trying to leave the wafer uninjured — as if that were 
of any consequence. To the foot of the page was 
the signature of the house-agent; and the one 
paragraph, which his eyes gathered the meaning of 
rather than read, demanded an arrear of rent long 
due, and threatened a distraint upon the premises. 

He flung down the sheet angrily, with a sup¬ 
pressed exclamation of rage and dismay. For some 
minutes he could not think clearly ; a mist thick¬ 


ened before his eyes—his brain was dizzy. An ex¬ 
ecution in his house! what could be more dread¬ 
ful ? His prospects in life would be ruined; all the 
other creditors would swoop down upon his fallen 
fortunes; what would become of him? And his 
poor wife ! He sat moodily gazing into the fire 
for a long time; the lines on his face deepening 
and hardening, a frown fixing upon his brows, de¬ 
solation in his heart. 

Not two years started on the arena of life, and 
already run to the wall—already his ambitious 
dreams evaporated, his high hopes dashed with the 
direst discomfiture? Oh, saddest termination of 
youth s strivings ! To this miserable exposure had 
come the falsity and pretension of his life. He ran 
over his friends mentally, and could perceive no 
help. Sir Lancelt Fyke was the closest miser 
breathing. Euston Ferrol had once aided and once 
warned him, and he knew would do so no more. 
His father-in-law could hardly meet his own liabili¬ 
ties. Richard Wardour was too poor; besides, there 
would not be time to write to him, and it was 
totally unlikely that lie had a hundred pounds to 
spare. 

Still Hugh, with a lingering hope, turned to the 
tablo and took up his short friendly note. There 
would at least be no unwillingness, if he had the 
power to serve him, which was doubtful. But the 
sinking man clutched at even this straw. He wrote 
a hurried letter imploring the loan of fifty pounds, 
and faithfully promising repayment within a given 
period. Hugh had become very facile at such 
promises. He would' go to the nearest receiver 
himself and post the letter, that it might be on its 
way that night. And yet, three days must elapse 
before an answer could arrive. He hesitated. His. 
eyes fell upon Mr. Wardour’s signature; and at 
that instant a dark thought entered his heart. 
Mr. Wardour was engaged in a law-suit, which 
rendered the raising of ready money at times in¬ 
dispensable. How plausible was the scheme! '‘And 
then,” further whispered the temptation, “ he need 
never know of it. The bill can be taken up be¬ 
fore it falls due; nobody will be injured, and yon 
will be saved.” 

He did not resolutely put away the proffered 
crime, but permitted it to be acted over in his 
thoughts. He felt in a fever. What! commit 
forgery! This ugly name decided him for some 
half hour; but with contemplation of the iron dif¬ 
ficulty returned also the evil way of escape, and 
the soothing persuasion that perfect secrecy might 
be insured, and no . harm done. Here was the 
bait! 


LEAP YEAR. 

The speedy steps and strong arm of Time have 
once more brought round our quadrennial epoch 
of Leap Year. So regular a visitor can neither be 
unexpected nor unwelcome; for an interval of four 
years is not much to look forward to, and an addi¬ 
tion of a whole day to our scanty thread of life is 
acceptable to all; so that, altogether, this little 
break in the routine of an ever augmenting sum 
of years is regarded with interest, and a few words 
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LEAP YEAR. 


about so old a friend are certainly seasonable in 
1860. 

It was a sage remark of Lord Bacon, that men 
have always ascribed more regularity to the law3 
of Nature than she herself has assigned to them; 
and this is well exemplified in the case of our 
planet’s diurnal and annual motions. No doubt, 
to the ancient astronomers it appeared only reason¬ 
able that these should have some close and clear 
correspondence, and thus days should prove a safe 
and simple gauge for years. But facts were always 
stubborn; and, in spite of the complacent admea¬ 
surements of Latin priests and augurs, days, months, 
and years were plainly at sixes and sevens amongst 
themselves, when the imperial will and sagacity of 
Julius Caesar decreed an alteration, and removed 
the chief source of their complications, by the bold 
and simple device of a Leap Year. 

To shorten a long story, we may remind our 
readers that this renowned warrior and statesman, 
having ascertained from an Alexandrine astronomer 
that the year was 365 days and six hours long 
(as they supposed), determined -to adopt the cor¬ 
rection. The months were apportioned out as they 
arc now, and the civil year framed to correspond 
with the solar, by lengthening out the number of 
days in February to twenty-nine, every fourth 
year: thus compensating, at the end of that inter¬ 
val, for the four quarter clays which otherwise would 
have been irretrievably lost. In this, the Julian 
calendar, the name given to the fourth year was 
«Bissextilis,” because the extra day was inserted 
on the day following the sixth before the Kalends 
of March, and was thus called the double sixth, 
or, in the legal diction of Rome, “ Bissexto die 
ante Kalend. Martii.” So that, in ordinary years, 
the 24th February (reckoning backwards from 1st 
March) would be the fifth day before the Kalends, 
but in Bissextile years it would be the sixth—the 
double sixth, or “ bissexto die,” being then the 23rd 
of February/* 

How we have fallen upon the name Leap Year is 
not so evident, for it is manifestly a leap backward 
that is taken, not one in advance; since, were it 
not for the ingenious contrivance of Ciesar, we 
should at every fourth annual revolution have the 
civil year a day in advance of the solar. 

It is not difficult, however, to see that though this 
arrangement of an intercalous day served well 
enough for keeping the chronological periods in 
harmony for a considerable time, yet it really made 
every year more than eleven minutes too long, 
namely, 365 days 6 hours, instead of 365 days 5 
hours, 48' 50", being an excess of about one day in 
135 years; and it was the accumulation of this 
error through successive centuries that was gra¬ 
dually throwing the relations of the civil and solar 
year once more into confusion. 

At the famous Council of Nice, held at Nice in 
Bithynia, under the presidency of Constantine, 

* Tko Romans oalled tho 1 st of every month the Kalends, from 
tho priests calling out on that day the feasts and ceremonies to bo 
observed throughout tho month; and tho few last days of tho 
preceding month wc-re reckoned backwards. Therefore, strictly 
speaking, it was not the 29 bh of February which was intercalated 
in Bissextile years, huh the 23 rd of February, ortho bmexto die, 
ns wo have stated above. 


A. d. 325, the error caused by this recurring series 
of eleven minutes must have amounted to more 
than two days ; yet no rectification was introduced, 
if even its necessity were at all recognised. This 
council fixed Easter in that year for the 21st March, 
which was the day of the vernal equinox; but as the 
year was constantly made too long, the equinox 
went on receding, till eventually Easter day and 
Christmas day might have coincided! However, 
about a. i). 1580, "the error had become inconve¬ 
niently great, amounting to ten days, the sun enter¬ 
ing Aries on tho 11th March instead of 21st. Yet, 
astronomers and philosophers might have been 
puzzled to find — not a remedy — but one able to 
apply it, had nob Rome, no longer imperial, yet 
with more than a Caesar’s power, resolved to settle 
the difficulty in a very summary way. Pope 
Gregory xm issued a bull in 1582, and decreed 
that, through Latin Christendom at least, the 5th 
October in that year should be called the 15th. 
Truly a wonderful step for conservative Rome, who 
blit a few years later could make a Galileo recant 
his propositions of the earth’s motion in space, and 
even in later times has certainly not improved in 
astronomical attainments, if, at least, we are to give 
heed to the famous attempts of an Irish divine, to 
contend for the immobility—not only of Rome, 
amidst the conflicts of tho world— but of the earth 
itself, amidst all her circling spheres ! England, 
however, under Elizabeth, declined to receive in¬ 
struction in science from the mouth of the pope, 
and so, as a reward for her contumaciousness, she 
had at last to cut off eleven days instead of ten: 
the error having increased to that amount in 1752, 
when it was enacted that the 3rd September in that 
year should he called the 14th. This alteration 
was by no means acceptable to the popular feeling, 
which resented so incomprehensible a robbery of 
its time; and more than one clamorous outcry was 
raised of “ Give us back our eleven days i” 

But with all these amendments, the calendar 
would nob have been complete without some pro¬ 
visions against tho recurrence of the old error ; 
and it was therefore arranged by Gregory that three 
quarters of a day per century, or three days in 
every 400 years, should be cut off from the whole 
scries, and thus the continued accumulation of 
error be neutralised. This is the peculiar feature of 
the Gregorian calendar, and it provides that only 
those centenary years whoso index is divisible by 
four, are to be Leap years, while the Julian calendar 
of course made every hundredth year Bissextile! 
Thus, reckoning from a. d. 1600, the year 1700 and 
1800 were secular or common years, and so will 
1900 bo; but the year 2000 will be a Leap Year. 
The error arising under this system is so small 
as to he entirely neglected. 

It seems as if this subject of the calendars were 
always to be made an ecclesiastical question ; for 
to this day tho Russian and other Greek churches 
have adhered to the Julian system, known as O. S. 
or Old Style. At the present time they arc twelve 
days behind us, and the error is continually on 
the increase. The inconvenience is very great ; 
and we may reasonably hope that, amidst all the 
pending changes in the Muscovite dynasty, tho 
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autocrat of all the Russias may adopt tlie Gregorian 
calendar, and thus harmonize the chronology of 
Europe on the not unimportant subject of Leap 
Year. 


CHEMISTS AT WORK 

Anybody looking into the windows of a philoso¬ 
phical instrument maker’s shop, or at the brass 
glittering array of shining apparatus figuring on a 
lecture-table, would be apt to form a very inade¬ 
quate notion of the ways of chemical operators 
when they are at home and at work, neverthe¬ 
less, a certain cloudy idea seems to prevail, that 
the lecture-room type is not that which impresses 
itself upon the chemist in his every-day life and 
ordinary avocations. For example, I write a che¬ 
mical book. I apply to my artist for a vignette. 
I interfere in no way with his taste. I allow his 
idealism full scope to sketch out such symbolical 
characteristics of the professor of hermetic art as 
shall best satisfy the artistic longings within him. 
He gives me an old bearded fellow, swathed in a 
sort of black dressing-gown, and seated most 
likely on a pile of books, assiduously blowing a pri¬ 
mitive furnace with a pair of hand-bellows. How, 
this type of individual might have been correct 
enough as the representative of an alchemist, but 
it is no more the similitude of the chemist now-a- 
days, than I am the similitude of Hermes Trisme- 
gistus. Chemists were formerly called “ philoso¬ 
phers by fire,” nor that unreasonably, for they were 
continually operating with furnaces. The tendency 
of modern invention has been to lessen the neces¬ 
sity for that sort of aid. Certain branches of 
chemical inquiry demand furnace heat still; never¬ 
theless, as a rule, it may be said that furnaces have 
gone out amongst chemists, and ingenious lamps 
and gas-jets, when heat is required, have taken 
their place. 

There cannot be a greater mistake than for a 
person just beginning the study of chemistry to lay 
out money in expensive apparatus. Forty shillings, 
judiciously invested, will bo an ample outlay at 
first; and, as for the future, circumstances will 
f regulate the further expenditure of money. Weigh¬ 
ing and measuring underlie tlie whole of accurate 
chemistry; and weighing and measuring demand 
accurate—so far as weighing is concerned—and 
costly apparatus; but the beginner need not weigh 
at all, nor indeed measure otherwise than roughly. 
He wants to know the general aspect and qualities 
of chemical re-agents, to which end the operations of 
weighing and measuring would not aid him. 

I have seen many chemists at work, and I never 
saw two work alike. I believe there is no less 
variety in this respect than variety of human fea¬ 
tures. Some are gigantesque in all they do, re¬ 
quiring gallons, whilst others would be satisfied 
with a drop. Some, having once got hold of a 
leading idea, fix on it like blood-hounds on their 
prey, follow it through all its tortuous windings, 
and hunt it down at last. Some chemists are 
great in laying hold of first principles, but slow to 
perceive the application of them. The Danish 
philosopher, Oersted, discovered, in 1819, the fact 


that when an electric current was transmitted in 
parallelism with a magnetic needle freely suspended, 
the needle immediately laid itself across, or at right 
angles to the electric current. Oersted failed to 
see any practical application of this, though some . 
twenty years later it became, under the practical 
guidance of Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone, the 
foundation of the electric telegraph. There have 
been several varieties of the electric telegraph since 
then, but Cooke and Wheatstone’s was the first; 
it is still very commonly employed, and it is the 
immediate offshoot from the discovery of Oersted. 
About the time when the late Sir Anthony Carlisle 
proved that by transmitting voltaic electricity 
through water in a particular manner, the water 
would be decomposed into two gases, oxygen and 
hydrogen, Sir H. Davy originated a theory to the 
effect that the two gases were held together in 
water because of their being endowed with two 
opposite electrical states ; and it followed from this 
theory that except they should happen to be pre¬ 
sented to each other under these two opposite 
electrical conditions, they would not combine. 
Very soon after Davy had enunciated this theory, 
two celebrated chemists, Wollaston and, I think, 
Children, might have been heard engaged in the 
following conversation:— 

Mr. Children.— “ Suppose I take oxygen and 
hydrogen in the proportions necessary to form 
water, and compress them into the space which an 
equivalent amount of water would have occupied, 
will water be the result P and would it not be a 
good experiment ?” 

Dr. Wollaston.— fi The experiment would be 
hardly worth trying; the two gases would assur¬ 
edly not combine.” 

Mr. Children.—“ Davy also sfcys the experiment 
would be hardly worth trying—that the two gases 
would be sure to combine.” 

The joke is, that Wollaston, in offering his very 
decided opinion, was guided by Davy’s own hypo¬ 
thesis, which Davy himself failed to see the appli- . 
cation of. 

The different temperament of chemists influences 
to a high degree the manner of their working. : 
Some lock themselves up quite alone, and arc im¬ 
patient of any access to their laboratories. The 
great Dalton used to light his own laboratory fire : 
early in the morning, rather than allow an assistant 
or servant to do it for him. In early life, motives : 
of economy might have determined this course, but • 
it was not always so. Wollaston and Cavendish 
were also solitary workers ; and the former initi¬ 
ated the practice of what may bo called microscopic 
chemistry. Wollaston is said to have often boasted ; 
that he could have put his whole stock of apparatus . 
on a tea-tray. His way of getting at results by • 
microscopic- means was highly ingenious, and some¬ 
times amusing. If a voltaic current of sufficient „ 
power be transmitted through a platinum conduc- • 
tor, the latter becomes glowing hot; and if the 
electricity be powerful enough, in the end it fairly 
melts. The experiment is a very common one now¬ 
adays, but in the earlier period of voltaic electricity 
it was otherwise. Well, the same Mr. Children of . 
whom I have already spoken, being desirous of * 
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demonstrating tlie heating* power of voltaic elec¬ 
tricity when thus brought to bear, and desirous of 
performing the experiment with eclat, spent large 
sums of money in the manufacture of an enormous 
battery. He succeeded in melting platinum by 
voltaic electricity, which was considered to have 
been a great feat for that day; and Mr. Children 
was not a little proud at having accomplished it. 
Wollaston was a practical joker after a certain grim 
•fashion; and he made Children the subject of a 
.practical joke of this kind. He reasoned with him¬ 
self thus : “ Children has melted platinum by using 
.an enormous battery. All things are relative; 
•suppose I diminish the size of my platinum con¬ 
ductor to microscopic dimensions, what then?” 
Well, Wollaston did thus diminish the size of his 
platinum wire, in a way that I shall mention pre¬ 
sently. He then constructed a voltaic battery— 
gigantic relatively to his microscopic wire, but 
little enough of itself, as the reader will at once 
perceive,.when I tell him that the parts of it were all 
•encased in an ordinary sewing thimble. Imagine 
now the following. Locality, the Royal Society’s 
rooms; occasion, a soiree; personages, philoso¬ 
phers of all sorts and sizes; notably, Wollaston 
•and Children. 

Da. Wollaston (loq .)—“ Well, friend Children, 
you have been spending no end of money in proving 
that platinum may be fused by voltaic electricity.” 

Mu. Children ( finished and trimwpliant.) —“ Ay, 
indeed I have; but the thing is done ; never mind 
■the money.” 

Dr. Wollaston (fumbles in his waistcoat poclcct, 
■and pidls out a thimble, some fine wire, and a tiny 
phial of acid.) —“ Look here, friend Children; I can 
do the very same thing, and my battery may have 
cost me twopence half-penny, though I hardly 
think so much.” 

The means adopted by our microscopic chemist 
for preparing his thin platinum wire, were these. 
Taking a length of platinum wire of already small 
dimensions, and enveloping it in a sheath of silver, 
he formed a compound bar. Sending this com¬ 
pound bar to a wire-worker’s, he ordered it to be 
drawn out into the condition of line wire. And 
now mark the ingenuity of Wollaston. Aquafortis 
dissolves silver readily; but it does not dissolve 
platinum. By means of nitric acid, therefore, he 
dissolved away the external silver envelope, and left 
the platinum core, inconceivably line, remaining. 

That chemical philosophers when at work should 
require tranquillity seems natural; still, there are 
exceptions. Davy’s biographer relates that the 
subject of his memoir, whilst at work, usually oc¬ 
cupied himself with whistling : not whistling an 
air by any means, for Davy’s ear was singularly 
unsusceptible for music. It is said (though I think 
the statement must be exaggerated), that Davy 
never could learn to distinguish between “ Rule 
Britannia ” and “ God Save the Queen.” Baron 
Liebig, too, may be cited as another chemist who, 
deep though his lucubrations be, does not want 
solitude for shaping them into form. This great 
philosopher is said to have wrought out some of 
his most remarkable discoveries whilst his wife, 
sitting by his side, was busily employing herself 


with needle, or knitting-needle, in fabricating some 
of those elaborate triumphs of thread or worsted 
so much cherished by German ladies. 

Upon the whole, I would advise chemists to 
work alone, not only the better to concentrate 
their minds on what they are about, but to spare 
lookers-on the participation of those dangers 
which from time to time will occur in the best 
regulated laboratories. The great French chemist, 
Ampere, discovered anoily-looking substance known 
well enough now, but though well known, not com¬ 
mon. It is called “ chloride of nitrogen,” and is 
perhaps the most dangerously explosive body in 
all nature. To Ampere the honour of this dis¬ 
co veiy is referable, as I have mentioned. He 
stumbled on the oily innocent-looking chloride of 
nitrogen by accident; and the new substance, by 
way of impressing the occasion on M. Ampere’s 
memory, I suppose, blew away three of the opera¬ 
tor’s fingers, and also blew out one eye. The jiossi- 
bility of stumbling on some new explosive body 
should ever be held in remembrance; therefore, 
working chemists should not be what is commonly 
known by wool-gatherers. A remarkable instance 
of chemical wool-gathering I read of some time ago; 
but the name of the chemist has escaped me. He 
was lecturing; and whilst speaking to the mem¬ 
bers of his class, he kept stirring assiduously some 
chemical materials in an evaporating dish placed 
before him. “ Gentlemen,” said the lecturer, 
addressing himself to his pupils—'“ Gentlemen, you 
perceive how I keepi stirring this ; if I were to 
cease for one instant, the whole would explode.” 
Presently, an idea occurring to the lecturer, he ceased 
stirring, the better to shape his thoughts, and the 
materials in the evaporating dish did explode. 

All chemical writers will wax eloquent when they 
expatiate on the necessity of order in a labora¬ 
tory. Don’t think, however, you will realize the 
good housewife’s notion of order, should you ever 
find yourself, reader, within the actual precincts 
of a working chemist’s laboratory. A chemist’s 
notion of order is, that nothing be cleaned until he 
cleans it with his own hands, or bids liis assistant 
do so ; that nothing be thrown away, until judg¬ 
ment the most scrutinizing and the most deliberate 
has been brought to bear upon it; and that every¬ 
thing be discoverable where it was left by the 
operator. Provided all these conditions are fully 
carried out in a laboratory, I call that laboratory 
in order — dust, dirt, and seeming confusion, not¬ 
withstanding. Dr. Babington relates that, calling 
one day on Peter Woulfe, the last of the alchemists, 
he dropped his hat in Peter’s laboratory, and, so 
great was the disorder, that he could never find it. 
“ Softly, good doctor; to me the loss of your hat 
does not prove the laboratory to have been in dis¬ 
order, but only that you had no business there.” 


A GLIMPSE OF PARLIAMENT EIGHTY 
YEARS AGO. 

Gibbon served in the militia during the Seven 
Years’ War, and he remarks in his Life: “The 
discipline and evolutions of a modern battalion 
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gave me a clearer notion of tlio plialanx and the 
legion; and the captain of the Hampshire Grena¬ 
diers (the reader may smile) has not been useless to 
the historian of the Roman Empire.” He would, 
doubtless, consider his being for two sessions in 
Parliament equally useful in giving him clearer 
notions of the debates of a senate or council. By 
the kindness of Mr. Elliot, he was returned for the 
borough of Liskeard, at the general election in 
1774; and though prudence condemned him to 
acquiesce in the humble station of a mute, his en¬ 
joyment of the scene was very intense. “ I assisted 
at the debates of a free assembly ; I listened to the 
attack and defence of eloquence and reason ; I had 
a near prospect of the character, views, and passions 
of tho first men of the age. The cause of govern¬ 
ment was ably vindicated by Lord North, a states¬ 
man of spotless integrity, a consummate master 
of debate, who could wield with equal dexterity the 
arms of reason and of ridicule. Pie was seated on 
the treasury bench, between his attorney and so¬ 
licitor-general, the two pillars of the law and state, 
mag is pares quetm similes; and tho minister might 
indulge in a short slumber, whilst he was upholden 
on either hand by the majestic sense of Thurlow, 
and the skilful eloquence of Wedderbume. From 
the adverse side of the house, an ardent and power¬ 
ful opposition was supported by the lively declama¬ 
tion of Barre, the legal acuteness of Dunning, the 
profuse and philosophic fancy of Burke, and the 
argumentative vehemence of Fox, who, in the con¬ 
duct of a party, proved himself equal to the conduct 
of an empire. By such men, every operation of 
peace or war, every principle of justice or policy, 
every question of authority and freedom, was 
attacked and defended; and tho subject of the 
momentous contest was the union or separation of 
Great Britain and America.” 

Cowper, then living in retirement, and seeing 
the world through the “loopholes of retreat,” "was 
not struck with any high admiration of that very 
parliament which Gibbon so enthusiastically de¬ 
scribes. Expostulating with England—(“ with all 
thy faults I love thee still”)—he says : 

«* Thy senate is a sceno of civil jar. 

Chaos of contrarieties, at war; 

Where sharp and solid, phlegmatic and light. 

Discordant atoms meet, ferment and fight; 

Where obstinacy takes his sturdy stand. 

To disconcert what policy lias planned; 

Where policy is busied all night long, 

In setting right what faction lias set wrong; 

Where flails of oratory thresh the floor, 

That yields them chaff and dust, and nothing more. 

Thy racked inhabitants repine, complain, 

Taxed till the brow of labour sweats in vain; 

War lays a burden on the reeling state, 

And peace does nothing to relieve the weight.” 

It is to bo observed that the descriptions of the 
historian and of the poet refer especially to the 
parliaments which sat between 1774 and 1782. 
Many parliaments have had some peculiar charac¬ 
teristic. There was once a parliamentum indoctum 
—a parliament of dunces ; there was the Long Par¬ 
liament, which may be called the parliament of 
statesmen and warriors; there were tho factious 
parliaments in the time of Queen Anne and the 
great Walpolean battles ; and to the parliaments 
of 1774, and following years, may justly be assigned 


the praise, if such it be, of being pre-eminently the- 
parliaments of the orators. The same distinction 
may be awarded to the parliaments of the next 
twenty years, which received the reinforcements of 
the second Pitt, Sheridan, Grey, and Windham. 
The subjects of contention were not inferior to those 
of the American War. There were the debates be¬ 
tween Pitt and the king on the one side, and Fox 
and the Coalition on the other ; then the question 
of the Regency, the French Revolution, and tho 
wars arising out of it. With the death ot the great 
chiefs, Fox and Pitt, the reign of the orators may 
lie considered as coming to an end, though they 
were succeeded by the associates a-nd rivals ol 
Canning, Brougham, Mackintosh, and Horner. 
But their oratory, though high, did not reach the 
level of the giants of former days; and practical 
questions of finance, statistics, and reform did not 
admit of the general and philosophic discussions 
which were necessary before political economy was 
widely diffused in the senate or the nation. 


PICKLES AND PRESERVES. 

In after-dinner chit-chat lately with a friend, some 
of the delicacies of the table were spoken of, and 
he mentioned that they were supplied by neigh¬ 
bours ; giving, at the same time, some particulars of 
their business, and stating facts so startling that I 
confess to having had doubts of his accuracy, and a 
notion that he had mistaken quantities, to a rather 
enormous amount of weight and measure. Upon 
hinting these suspicions, my friend at once offered 
proof, and professed his willingness to obtain 
for me a personal demonstration of his correctness. 
Through the courtesy of the proprietors ol the ma¬ 
nufactory in question, Messrs. Crosse and Black- 
well, I was admitted to go over their establishments, 
in Soho Square and adjacent streets, on Thursday, 
the 14th of the summer month of July, accompanied 
by one of the principals, to point out and explain 
every part of their machinery and complex opera¬ 
tions to my previously unenlightened comprehen¬ 
sion. 

As if to prepare me by a contrast of the useful¬ 
ness of the present with the vanities of the past, 
I found tho private office of the principals in the 
drawing-room (with much of its ceiling and panels) 
of Lord Falconberg, the son-in-law of Cromwell, in 
later times the house of Mrs. Cornelly, notorious 
in tho days of the Regency, and a considerable 
portion of the warehouses erected on the site of the 
once splendid residence of Sir Kenelm Digby, and 
at last, till pulled down for better ends, one of the 
most scandalous resorts of the vice of London. A 
load of letters by the morning post being hastily 
scanned and noted, my obliging guide conducted 
me on my progress; and though I zig-zagged a 
good deal, I imagine, for the sake of order it will 
be as well to endeavour to reduce my remarks into 
separate heads, and so begin with— 

Pickles. Of these, the most popular are onions, 
gherkins, walnuts, French beans, mushrooms, 
cauliflower, singly or mixed under various titles ; 
besides East and West India sorts. In this depart- 
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ment, the great rule of the house is not to employ 
any colouring matter. If purchasers want sightly 
green, they need not trouble themselves with Soho 
Square, for every pickle is of its natural hue, with 
such alteration alone as the acid of the vinegar pro¬ 
duces; and thus the gherkins, cucumbers, and 
French beans are rendered a trifle yellowish. The 
process is simple. The material is first steeped in 
salt and water, then scalded with vinegar in casks : 
not in copper. The hot vinegar flows in pipes from 
the steam boilers above. Where requisite, imperfec¬ 
tions or decays arc first excised by female hands : 
the perfect article washed in vinegar, bottled, and 
corked by the screw press. A man and a boy can 
cork 350 dozen in a day, as they are taken up to 
them by the cleaners and washers. Of the quantity 
thus prepared, it may furnish some idea when I state 
that the onions are chiefly grown by Mr. Circuit, 
at East Ham, Essex, and the crop was in the course 
of delivery at the date of my visit. As Hamlet 
says of Polonius, you “ may nose him i’ the lobby;” 
so, in passing by the Tilbury Fort rail line, one 
may notice the stores and large sheds, far from 
other habitations, in order to avoid the nuisance of 
odours far too strong for acceptable perfumery. 
12,000 bushels were grown to produce the quantity 
required by them diming the present year. The 
grower employed 400 women for five weeks to pull 
and peel them. Here they were being re-peeled, (the 
re-peel of the onion, a cause of tears, if not of lament 
and reprobation,) and 300 females wept, or wiped 
their eyes, also, during the job in town, which lasts 
several weeks. From the same farm are derived the 
produce of acres of cucumbers, besides what are ob¬ 
tained from other quarters. England docs not fur¬ 
nish sufficient quantity of gherkins, cucumbers, and 
cauliflowers for the demand, and therefore much 
has to be imported from Holland. French beans 
are collected throughout the country; but broad or 
Windsor (courtly titled as they are) have not the 
honour of admission into Messrs. Crosse and Black¬ 
well’s manufactory conferred upon them. Wal¬ 
nuts are an exception to the common method, 
for after the salt and water, they are spread out on 
racks for a fortnight to dry and get blade , and are 
then pickled like the rest. Our worthy cousins in 
America, although themselves large manufacturers, 
are so impressed with the excellence of these pickles, 
that scarce a vessel sails for Hew York without a 
considerable shipment on board. At the close of 
my day, I took the liberty to ask about “ how many 
bottles of these things were yearly made,” and the 
books were turned to, to answer my question. 
Imagine my surprise at ascertaining the return to 
bo 82,315 dozen, or 987,780 — within a few thousands 
of a million of bottles ! ! 

Sauces .* but they are so numerous (for these 
luxurious times) that I must limit myself to the 
selection of only two or three of the most generally 
approved, and begin with the deservedly univer¬ 
sal favourite, Pure Mushroom Catsup. For some 
years the mushrooms for this excellent sauce were 
gathered from the Sussex Downs, all around Lewes 
and along the coast. But it was discovered that 
the liquor was deficient in richness and flavour, 
and the supply is now obtained from the luxuriant 


pastures of Leicestershire—so fine that it would be 
a shame for even the Melton Hunt to ride over and 
destroy them, unless the chase were so irresistible 
as to banish every recollection of dinner-fish and 
stews. Of this condiment alone 17,000 gallons, 
136,000 pints per year, were made in 1857 by this 
one firm. Bravo, fungi of a night! well done, genuine 
mushroom catsup ! Anchovies arrive from Leg¬ 
horn in small casks of about 25 pounds’ weight, 
and, unlike Mrs. Glass’s (i. e. Sir John Hill’s) hare, 
have not to be first caught, but are purchased while 
swimming in the Adriatic Sea, and assured, a priori, 
to be shipped for London. We know they are at 
once a very nice relish in oil or on toast; but for 
the essence, they have to be kept two years to ripen. 
When made, this liquid is particularly unpleasant to 
the eye, a dirty brown, and wanting in brightness, 
and when dispensed in purls naturalibus, if I may so 
speak, was rejected by families and clubs as if it had 
been a poison—real pabulum Adierontis —food for 
the churchyard. It is therefore the only article in 
which the manufacturers use any colouring process 
or ingredient; but in excuse it may be stated that the 
medium is perfectly innocent, namely, Bole Armenia, 
an innoxious neutral earth, and of this no more 
than twelve ounces to one hundred gallons of sauce, 
or, as I made a memorandum, a quarter of an ounce 
to two gallons of essence, which is made in cast iron 
patent pans, lined with enamel. Sardines are also 
preserved in oil, the best being manufactured by 
Philippe and Canaud of Mantes; and 0. and B.’s 
contract for the year 1859 was for 120,000 tins ! 
There is no essence made from them, as there is, 
however, from shrimps—and not bad either. I have 
heard of sprats : they are unknown to the piscine 
manufacturing of Soho Square. The salad oil is 
imported from Lucca, the finest in forty gallon jars, 
which are preferable to wood, and therefore pre¬ 
ferred here, as I found every, to the minutest, thing 
to be, because, irrespective of additional cost, it was 
the best that could be got. Of essences of herbs 
and spices, and flavouring essences for cookery, 1 
forbear to speak, and pass with a sigh over my 
poor old acquaintance Soyer’s preparations; the 
profits of some of which were, unfortunately for him. 
swallowed by the Jews, who yet would not touch 
a morsel of his most delicious pork or bacon. 

Preserves. As in pidelcs the common practice 
for procuring a fine green colour is the result of 
boiling the vinegar several times, (now altogether 
repudiated by Messrs. C. and B.), so in preserves , 
the history of their efforts to dispense with copper 
offers a remarkable picture of what science, skill, 
and a determination of purpose can accomplish. 
But we must first get in our fruit; and my visit was 
in the height of the six weeks’ season for the softer 
descriptions, strawberries, raspberries, currants, 
and cherries, with damsons, plums, apricots, apples, 
and oranges, and lemons to follow. In another 
large building, occupied by the firm in Denmark 
Street, the fresh supplies are received from after 
two o’ clock in the morning, when coolest; and the 
14th of July happened to be a black currant day at 
this receptacle, with a lesser quantity of red cur¬ 
rants sent elsewhere. During this busy period, 
the firm are obliged to hire supernumerary labour, 
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and the average required is from 400 to 700 females 
every day. At the gate (eleven o’clock A. m. July 
14th) I observed thirty or forty women applying 
for entrance ; but, on being myself admitted, found 
the yard so occupied from the eailiest hours, that 
there was scarcely any room for more. All seated 
with the market baskets beside them, with hands 
well washed, and as quiet and silent as such an 
assemblage of the sex could be expected to be, and 
with two policemen as overseers, in union with the 
.authorities of the place, to “look after them,” were 
450 women busily engaged in stripping the black 
currants from their stalks, and depositing them in 
the wide-mouthed bottles familiar to the housewife. 
I could hardly help laughing at their sanguinary 
appearance, and breathed a wish that the stains of 
Magenta and Solferino could have boen as guiltless 
and easily washed away. At a third warehouse I 
saw a hundred more wiring bottles, which is done 
by each person at the rate of three gross, or thirty- 
six dozen a day. It was gratifying to witness so 
many ill-provided fellow creatures, even at casual 
work ; and, thinking of 

“ Stitch, stitch, stitch, 

Scam, and gusset, and hand, 

Band, and gusset, and scara,” 

I hoped they were better paid than their unfor¬ 
tunate sisterhood of the needle. My gratification 
was increased when I learnt that the average wages 
were two shillings, and that a clever picker could 
earn half-a-crown by her day’s work. The bottles 
are removed, filled with spring water, turned down 
to drain, corked by the screw, submitted to the hot 
bath, cooled, and next day cellared in thousands, 
ready for demand at home or foreign export, and 
largely to our Indian Empire. This season from 
ten to fifteen tons of these softer fruits were re¬ 
ceived daily. White currants do not seem to 
attract attention, and pears maintain no proportion 
to their apple compeers, of which immense quanti¬ 
ties arc used. From Kent and Middlesex the 
strawberries are chiefly brought in tubs for jam, 
and raspberries from everywhere. Pine apples 
come from the West Indies, to be confected, bottled, 
corked and wired, and then despatched over all 
the civilized world, to refresh jaded appetites in 
tropic climes, or crown the refinement of the more 
northern dessert. There is no preparation of melons. 

Suppose these fruits to be housed and disposed 
of, more have to be prepared in another form, for 
consumption and storing, being boiled without fire, 
by steam, at a pressure of 30° to the inch, for 
jams and jellies. By this process all the watery 
portion of the fruit is evaporated in ten minutes. 
There are also steam rooms, which can be raised 
to 280° for particular preserves. But here the me¬ 
chanical and scientific efforts to which I have 
alluded do not end. In order to get rid of the 
copper, Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell have tried 
many experiments with pans of different mate¬ 
rials. First, solid pans of pure grain tin were 
made, at no small cost, but failed, under the neces¬ 
sary great heat and pressure. They bulged out, in 
consequence, and became useless. Enamel pans 
were next tried, but, under the same circumstances, 
the enamel would chin off, and leave a ragged 


broken interior, unfit for service. As a dernier 
ressort, sil ver was scientifically brought to the test, 
and a capacious pan of that precious metal ex- 
perimentally made. I know not what gold, which 
(they say) can do everything, might do ; but the 
other medium would not do at all. The inherent 
acid of the fruit formed a chemical compound with 
the ore, and the result was disappointment and a 
compulsory relinquishment of the argentine in¬ 
vention. There was nothing left for it but to use 
copper pans in certain cases; but it has been as¬ 
certained that, if the fruit be removed in a boiling 
state—not left to cool—no ill effects are produced. 
Some jams are put into earthenware jars and glass. 
Several were opened, being returned, after three or 
four years’ leave of absence, and they were as good 
as on the day they left home. And, treating of jellies, 
I may note that the calf’s-foot here made, under such 
conscientious auspices, is truly what it purports to 
be ; and we know that there are few articles of the 
kind more scandalously and spuriously imitated. 
With the best Cognac, and Madeira, and Sherry, 
“ neat as imported,” Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell 
arc now called on for great supplies; and for the 
readiness of this pleasing and nutritive viand, all that 
is required is to empty the bottle into a mould in cold 
water, or into ice in a torrid climate, and then and 
there you will have a sample of genuine calf’s-foot 
jelly. Some of it sent to the Crimea as presents, 
was found to be so beneficial to our sick soldiers, 
that it is now being ordered for all the government 
hospitals. The exports of all these productions 
are in jars, for purer • preservation; but for the 
golden-loaded customers at the Australian dig¬ 
gings, they are obliged to make an exception into 
tin, for the sake of portability, tin occupying so 
much less space, and carriage being so expensive 
to that far remote locality. The only appreciable 
effect of this substitution is, that it makes the 
jam look purple. Yet, the demand is great: 
the diggers are as fond of jam as are boys “ home 
for the holidays.” 

Preserved Provisions form an important branch 
of this extraordinary establishment, the largest of 
the description, I believe, in the whole world; but 
they are consequently so well known abroad, (though 
comparative^ so little used at home,) I will rather 
run over a few items, than attempt to enumerate 
the roasts, boils, stews, beefs, veals, muttons, lambs, 
down to Bristol tripe, or the poultry and game of 
every feather and every fur, or the bacons, hams, 
cheeses, and what not ? really “ too tedious to 
mention,” though exceedingly succulent for the 
mouth in more substantial manner. With some 
of them green peas are an ingredient; and among 
other stores, I noticed also green peas by them¬ 
selves, in tin canisters hermetically closed, which 
“ lot ” had occupied seventy women daily for three 
weeks in shelling. By-tke-by, there are only forty 
men employed in the tin factory here. But, inter 
alia, they provide odd-shaped cases for the York¬ 
shire hams, of from eight to fifteen pounds ; and 
salmon, partially kippered, from Scotland, and eels, 
and lampreys, and haddocks, and herrings, and 
soles, and lobsters, and oysters, and " all the edible 
fishes of the sea,” arc safely deposited in fitting 
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and air-tiglit tins of various size and form. Another 
separate establishment, to which I was taken, in 
Dean Street, I recognised as the quondam piano¬ 
forte manufactory of Mr. Tomkinson, the possessor 
of some of the finest specimens of our native school 
of art, especially Turners. It was once, also, the 
abode of Talleyrand, the driest of jokers, and is now 
devoted to dry goods for exportation, which are 
kept apart from the pickle and preserve depart¬ 
ments, the damps and vapours in which would 
injure them. Ho wonder that Mr. Albert Smith 
relished these familiar luxuries much when he mot 
with them at Hong Kong and Canton. Few China 
jars, I fancy, could compete with them; and with 
the pale ale—thermometer 90°, with the punkas 
going—an amateur might lick his lips, to dream 
of the symposium ! and no doubt many did, for, in 
the year 1858, 5000 Yorkshire hams, 3400 sides of 
bacon, and 25,000 cheeses were shipped by them 
to India alone. 

The consumption of cork, wire, pepper, and 
paper is proportionately enormous ; and the style 
of the whole affair may be surmised, when I 
mention that a carman is paid £70 per annum 
for daily carting off the accumulation of refuse 
and rubbish. Some of the damaged fruit looked 
as if it might be marketable somewhere or other 
in the low streets or suburbs; but Messrs. Crosse 
and Blackwell could not bo inquisitive about ulte¬ 
rior dispositions, and I could not guess. 

I have no vocation to talk of syrups, of crys¬ 
tallizations, of confectionery of every description; of 
plum-pudding and mincemeat, to meet John Bull’s 
Christmas longing at the antipodes; of biscuits, of 
potted meats, of dessert fruits, of everything that 
gourmand could wish and gourmet enjoy, “as if 
increase of appetite did grow with what it fed on ;” 
of essence of coffee, of celery seed, of Scotch oat¬ 
meal, of gelatine, of desiccated milk, and I know 
not what else; and shall only remark that, in 
the event of successful invasion, Soho Square 
would be a prime place for imperial head-quarters, 
with abundance in the victualling line for staff, 
guards, escorts, “ jhoneers and all.” 

Some general facts and conclusions which 
stamped this day memorably on my mind, remain to 
be impressed on the minds of my readers. It seemed 
to me that this immense business was the triumph 
of the grand principle that honesty is the best 
policy. In answer (see “ Blue Book”) to three of 
the questions put to Mr. Blackwell by the House 
of Commons Committee, on the adulteration of 
food, in 1855, he replied that when the firm ceased 
to use colouring, “ in the first instance, we found 
a considerable diminution, and particularly abroad; 
parties wrote to us to say that they requested their 
goods green, as formerly. How they are satisfied, 
and we do not have the same difficulty.” And 
again, with regard to the appearances, such as I 
have referred to, in essence of anchovies: “At 
first (answered the witness) it was rather pre¬ 
judicial to us; but since that we have found it 
rather advantageous.” “ It is more to our interest 
to sell a pure article than an impure one, if parties 
will really take it;” that is, please their eye at the 
risk of their health. Oh, golden rule! I am 


assured that its truth has been wonderfully con¬ 
firmed by the increase, within the five years that 
has since elapsed, in the stupendous business of 
Messrs. Crosse and Blackwell. These estimable 
traders, twonty years ago, had ten men and twelve- 
women (a great advance then, from their beginning) 
in their service; their employment of regular su¬ 
pervision and labour on their premises amounts 
note to 131 men and 118 women! besides hun¬ 
dreds of occasional workers. They use at the 
rate of a ton of loaf sugar every day through¬ 
out the year. What a Mont Blanc loaf between 
600,000 and 700,0001bs. weight of lump would 
make, if piled up all together ! And then, the 
river of vinegar —all from malt —(supplied by Potts 
and Co. and Burnett and Go.), to the extent of 
more than 4000 half hogsheads per annum, and 
running at the rate of 2000 gallons a week ! 

It is not to be supposed that a business like this 
could be free from imitations, frauds, and forgeries. 

Quito the reverse. 0%) Englishman, a Mr. IC-, 

at Boulogne, not only furnished that fashionable re¬ 
treat, but nearly all Paris, (fifty shops of the false 
to two of the real,) with C. and B.’s “ celebrated 
pickles and preserves,” that is to say, with inferior 
compositions, neatly got up, yet gross imitations. 
But this case has been brought to book, notwith¬ 
standing the obstacles interposed by French laws, 
and it is settled that the imposture shall be given 
up. Calcutta distinguished itself by similar im¬ 
positions, and doubtless they are common else¬ 
where. Dealers will therefore do well to order 
from head-quarters, and consumers to see that they 
purchase from duly accredited agents. 

I have but a brief addition to make, in order to 
complete my picture. The due observation of the 
decencies and proprieties of life is provided for,, 
and the comfort and health of the workers of 
both sexes cared for with exemplary consideration. 
The new buildings, occupying fill the area of the* 
late Mr. D’Almaine’s vast musical premises, (as in 
Dean Street it should seem as if jars were destined 
to succeed harmonies,) are surmounted b} r five ven¬ 
tilators, (by Watson of Halifax,) which convey alL 
the steam and hot air of the pickling and preserv¬ 
ing, and bring in a fresh atmospheric supply to in¬ 
vigorate the exhausted workers. There are iron 
doors to every tier, to cut off communication in the 
event of accidental fires, and confine any such mis¬ 
fortune to one spot. In short, everything that 
skill, right feeling, and liberality could suggest, 
seems to be attended to throughout this vast esta¬ 
blishment. 


LIFE IH THE “ FIFTH AVEHUE.” 

The Americans assuredly have the advantage over 
us in the splendour of their nomenclature. They 
have Bayard Taylors, Hapoleon Quiggs, Helson 
Smiths, and Washington Joneses in abundance. 
Scarcely a negro in the south bears a name less 
distinguished than Hannibal, Pompey, Julius, or 
Augustus Caesar. Frequently he enjoys all three 
of them ; and a late ambassador of the United 
States, we believe, rejoiced in the designation of 
General Augustus Ceesar Hannibal Ossian Dodge. 
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LIFE IN THE “ FIFTH AYENUE 


Extending the principle to other animate things, 
they have “ turkey-roosters,” instead of what we 
term turkey-cocks, and “ male-cows,” as a substi¬ 
tute for that good old soubriquet by which John 
Bull loves to be designated. Certainly, they hold 
out to us an example which might well be followed 
in regard to thoroughfares. Blackfriars Eoad, 
Tottenham Court Eoad, Waterloo Eoad, and seve¬ 
ral of our choicest routes, for instance, might wear 
a more respectable appearance if they were digni¬ 
fied with the American name of Avenues. 

But the Fifth Avenue of New York is really a 
splendid thoroughfare, and might rank with almost 
any in the world, but for the absurd ultra-aristo¬ 
cratic pretensions of its inhabitants, “ the Cod-fish 
Aristocracy,” as they are designated in America. 
A successful whisky-merchant there contents him¬ 
self with running up a house in “ brown stone 
his neighbour, who has made a still greater hit in 
sugar, will not be satisfied unless lie outvies him 
by one of marble. Both have what the Yankees 
call “ English basements ;” but the point of supe¬ 
rior gentility seems to rest on the altitude of what 
they term the “ stoop.” An ascent of ten or twelve 
perpendicular steps to the main-door is there 
deemed the no plus ultra of fashion; though the 
arrangement is obviously open to inconvenience on 
the score of accident, and recently cost a distin¬ 
guished New York judge his life. The “ Upper 
Ten,” however, or would-be-fashionables, esteem it 
the very summit of haut ton; though we are igno¬ 
rant by what inconceivable blunder they can have 
supposed that the British nobility have their dining¬ 
rooms in the area, and live like the Americans, 
when en mufti, in an apartment adjoining their 
kitchens. 

The interior of the houses of fashionable Ameri¬ 
cans displays an equal absence of good taste. Large, 
gorgeous, and gaudy, they are utterly destitute of 
comfort, and seem as if designed to be used only 
on formal occasions. It is evident that the occu¬ 
pant of the mansion is by no means at home in 
the midst of his glaring carpets and staring 
pier-glasses ; and you are apt to look upon him 
with amazement, not unminglcd with pity, when 
he points to the flaunting daubs on the wall, and 
informs you they are all “ Titians” or “ Michael An¬ 
gelos.” You feel that he would have been infinitely 
more in his place on a plain Kidderminster, or a 
sanded floor; and you cannot help wondering at 
the effrontery of your countrymen in Europe, who 
palmed upon him the vilest of all copies as originals, 
during his recent visit to its shores—unless, in¬ 
deed, they were purchased at that mart where, ac¬ 
cording to Theodore Hook, the American govern¬ 
ment ordered its ambassador to “ buy up all the 
Baffaelles and Correggios at three and sixpence a 
square foot.” 

Something of this scale of remuneration, how¬ 
ever, seems to be still in vogue in America, at least 
in so far as concerns native art. A distinguished 
American reviewer will yet inform you that they 
sometimes give as much ns fifty dollars (£10) for 
a painting “ two feet by three;” and many an un¬ 
happy foreign artist has to groan over an order for 
an “original picture” at ten dollars a-picce from a 


native patron of the fine arts, or a hundred dollars 
if he chooses to “lump them by the dozen.” Se¬ 
veral Jews, or Dutch ambassadors, however, have 
lately made such successful hits upon the various 
exchanges of Europe, that they have been enabled 
to return with superior collections and introduce a 
better taste among their countrymen. 

An American “ fine lady,” when she has an “ at 
home,” far outstrips the British. Bising from a 
downy couch on which she has been languishingly 
reposing over the pages of some “ yellow-skin sen¬ 
sation” novel, she receives you with a condescension 
positively overpowering. She far surpasses her 
imaginary prototype, too, in the extent of her en¬ 
tertainments. On some occasions the shutters 
have been called into requisition about two hours 
after noon, and the sun excluded when in its mid¬ 
day glare, merely that the lady might revel in the 
fancied luxury of a European The dansante; 
though, when the hour for supper came, the cham¬ 
pagne and the edibles burst forth with a magnifi¬ 
cence calculated to throw all our European enter¬ 
tainments into shade. 

The American fashionables have also lately ac¬ 
quired the art of “snubbing” or “cutting” their 
hosts, if beyond a privileged circle, in a style which 
wo Britishers must long despair of attaining. In 
this country it is customary for the most aristo¬ 
cratic visitor to give a good-humoured nod to even 
the most plebeian entertainer; but in the instance 
of a New York drug-man, who had amassed a for¬ 
tune in the “ sarsaparilla line,” and at an expense of' 
20,000 dollars given a magnificent “ hop,” as it is 
there designated, in a Fifth Avenue palace, which 
had cost him at least 500,000 more, the Upper Ten 
Thousand passed the unhappy man with a coolness 
really marvellous. There was probably “ a screw 
loose,” however, in the case ; for in the course of a 
few months the drug-man was “ down,” the palace 
gutted, and sold off at a fifth of its cost, and the 
owner, more fortunate than another fashionable 
gentleman who about the same time reached the 
United States prison for forgery, had to commence 
life anew, as many of these American fine folks are 
frequently forced to do. 

Great, it may be added, is the joy of the American 
fashionables if they can on such occasions exhibit 
a British lion ; though it must be owned they are 
by no means over-nice as to the manner in which 
they catch him. A story is told concerning Mr. 
Thackeray’s late visit to New York, and Mr. 

A-, who had determined to exhibit him. 

Mr. A- , tho wealthy son of a successful 

German fur-trader, thought he had nothing more 
to do than to invite his guests, without sufficient 
premonition to the intended lion. With the view 
of securing him the more effectually, he then pro¬ 
ceeded to tho hotel, or menagerie, in which tho 
royal lion was, and “sent up” his name in a man¬ 
ner intended to be positively astounding. But 

“Who is this Mr. A - P” the lion’s alleged 

interrogation in reply, sent the intended showman 
home in dismay ; though it is represented that the 
royal animal was afterwards duly caught and 
exhibited. 

From this incident it may be inferred that foreign 
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lions are in high demand in America. Jonathan 
is, in fact, the most excitable being under the sun. 
IIo requires some new “sensation” every three 
weeks, and, whatever be the object of his pursuit— 
whether a British author, a Hungarian patriot, a 
Swedish nightingale, or a woolly horse—he at the end 
of that period looks out for some new excitement. 

British authors, however, are still somewhat at 
a discount. Mrs. Trollope and Captain Marryat 
have not yet been forgotten; and a native of the 
old country may still be reminded that Basil Hall 
“ stole away from Boston without paying his board.” 
The gallant captain, it seems, had such numerous 
invitations on his arrival there, that he rarely either 
breakfasted or dined at home; and when, agreeably 
to the customs of the place, the landlady of his 
boarding-house or hotel charged him as if he had 
invariably fed in the establishment, he unfortu¬ 
nately demurred to pay. The bill was accordingly 
contemptuously cast in his face, and from one end 
of the United States to the other he was signalized 
as “ the Britisher who had not paid his board.” 
This result was perhaps to be deplored; for it 
raised a prejudice against him 'which naturally 
aroused his resentment, and a little farther expe¬ 
rience of the country doubtless taught him that the 
enormous hotels of America, where five hundred 
guests frequently assemble, and all expenses are 
paid by the sum of two dollars and a half a head 
per day, could not be maintained without some 
uniform charge: but it long operated injuriously 
to himself and his countrymen. For years after 
his departure, an Englishman was scowled at, and 
admitted into no society whatever, unless he first 
disclaimed any intention of “ writing a book.” 

But a reaction has since occurred. The natives 
now eonfess that they have been improved by the 
objurgations of Mrs. Trollope and other foreign 
authors ; and though a stranger may still be startled 
by the number of boot-soles staring at him from hotel 
•windows, until he discovers that there are live 
Yankees behind them, he will no longer find such 
solecisms as gentlemen thus presenting themselves 
in public assemblies, though at home they indulge 
in such luxuries, and coatless judges still appear 
upon the bench. The country has, moreover, 
grown large; its cities are now far more populous, 
and can safely smile at that imputation of “ small¬ 
ness” which is an affront so gross to diminutive 
provincial towns. With their improvement, they 
have also advanced in complacency, and become 
professedly indifferent to alien opinion. Jonathan 
now believes himself to bo “ a-head of all creation,” 
and looks down upon the poor benighted natives 
of Europe with supreme pity, if not sovereign con¬ 
tempt. 

Yet still, such a sharp satirist as Mr. Thackeray 
found it necessary to give some sort of pledge that 
he was “ not to write against them,” and he even 
condescended to draw a most absurd parallel be¬ 
tween George Washington and George iv, (to the 
great disparagement, it need not be added, of the 
latter,) with the view of gaining their esteem. Some 
smaller authors who followed him have had recourse 
to grosser flattery, but without reaping the reward 
they anticipated. The Americans, indeed, mil 


now bo contented with no second-rate man appear¬ 
ing before them. The day is rapidly approaching 
when Cisatlantic artists of every order will have to 
undergo this ordeal, tempted by the magnitude off 
the pay. It has long gono by when the youths 
of a mercantile association in Hew York could as¬ 
semble, and, without in the slightest degree consult¬ 
ing him, deliberately vote that Mr. Carlyle should 
come over and give twelve lectures before them, 
for tho remuneration of as many hundred dollars, 
other two hundred being allotted for bis passage 
to and fro on tho Atlantic, and an additional hun¬ 
dred magnificently superadded for the purpose off 
“ keeping him in tobacco, etc.,” during the voyage. 
Tho day, wo repeat, for such outrages is gone, 
however much they may still linger in the breast 
of tho Chelsea sage; and the clerks of the same 
club were eventually forced to allow Mr. Thackeray 
a similar amount for a third or a fourth of the 
number of lectures. An enterprising speculator 
last year made a tempting offer to a British 
preacher of celebrity; but, though the bait was 
disguised by plausible promises, Mr. Spurgeon, 
happily for his own reputation and usefulness, 
discovered the trap that was laid for him. 

But, as already mentioned, the excitement is 
brief, and is invariably followed by a corresponding 
reaction. Even Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, 
found bis reputation short-lived, and in a few months, 
from a country where he was at first received a 3 
a hero, he was glad to retire in order to escape 
violence. In other instances, this transatlantic 
passion has assumed a form still more offensive. 
While the celebrated Swedish singer visited Hew 
York, a crowd of eager citizens contended for her 
glove when she accidentally dropped it from her 
hand, and an American editor reports that a still 
greater number struggled for a peach stone, which 
she cast from her. Withfii a few weeks public 
curiosity was divided between her and some adver¬ 
tising hatter or venturous music-teacher, who, for 
the sake of notoriety, paid several hundred dollars 
for the privilege of sitting elevated, on her.first 
appearance, in a chair. 

Amongst less pretentious people, however, an 
evening entertainment in America is often agreeable 
indeed— quite as much so as any to be found in 
Europe; and a negro one is more interesting still. 
A negro “'at home” is one of the richest scenes in 
the States, especially if it be conducted on a large 
or fashionable scale ; for as Jonathan outdoes us in 
his ultra-aristocratic displays, so Sambo throws him 
into the shade in a style incredibly ludicrous. 

Does any English reader smile with cynical 
pride at these transatlantic displays of social pre¬ 
tension? The ridicule and the triumph are mis¬ 
placed. The Americans only reproduce the follies 
of the old country. Vulgarity and ostentation 
may be found too often in the houses of tho wealthy 
in England. To exhibit a “lion” is-a common 
object of ambition in our own Vanity Fair. Hor 
is it in the States alone that outward display is 
more courted than true worth. The villain Azi- 
moola Khan, the friend of Hana Sahib, was for a 
season the cynosure of all eyes in many a Ijondon 
drawing-room! 
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VARIETIES. 


Defence of London. — General Kennedy’s plan is to 
surround London — that is, the most exposed portion of 
it — .with strong redoubts, at a considerable radius, half a 
mile apart, and well supplied with artillery of the best 
description, leaving a regular army to manoeuvre within 
their compass. The spots for these redoubts should be 
fixed upon at once, and plans prepared for their con¬ 
struction ; and there is not the smallest doubt thoy could, 
with the resources of London behind them, bo constructed 
in thirty-six hours. They should be riveted with, stout 
planks, having the ditch well palisaded, and a glacis suf- 
ficient to cover the works. The volunteers ot London 
and its suburbs would bo quite sufficient to man them, 
and would be as efficient for that purpose as the best 
disciplined troops. Have we not seen, in fact, how a 
mere rabble could defend a bander in Paris ? This would 
render London safe from a coup de 'main. 

Aiding Slaves to Escape. — Mr. Thomas Garrett, of 
Wilmington, Delaware, a venerable Quaker, stated at the 
John Brown meeting in Philadelphia, that he had been 
instrumental in aiding 2245 slaves to escape by the 
“ underground railroad,” besides about 200 more whom 
he had assisted before he began to keep an account. 

Somnambulism. — There is a popular belief that som¬ 
nambulists and even drunkards may wander amid perils 
of which they arc unconscious, and brave with impunity 
dangers which are apparent to the eyes of all but them¬ 
selves. The Providence that watches over the drunkard 
is proverbial; but the proverb does not express the truth¬ 
ful experience of our profession. More than one half of 
the casualties of the hospital accident wards are due to 
the incautious follies of drunkenness. The immunity is, 
in both crises, entirely fanciful. Perhaps, in the one case, 
the belief in it is an error confined to the less intelligent 
Section of society. But the majority of mankind are in¬ 
clined to believe that the sleep-walker is guided by a 
providential instinct which leads him safely across para¬ 
pets, along the edges of precipices, and through fordable 
streams, landing him unhurt on the safe side. Many 
surprising feats of this kind have, indeed, been accom¬ 
plished ; but they must be regarded as exceptional. Som¬ 
nambulists have not seldom placed themselves in positions 
resulting in danger and death to themselves and others. 
An American editor of high refute lately took a fatal 
leap from a precipice while in a state of somnambulism; 
and very recently Mr. Payne held an inquest at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on the body of a young man 
who, while sleep-walking, raised the window of the room 
and leaped into the street, fatally fracturing his skull. 
Those who behold a sleep-walker should not refrain, either 
from motives of tenderness or curiosity, from waking the 
sleeper. It is -wrong to do so abruptly ; but the unfor¬ 
tunate person should be gently roused. — Lancet. 

Nomenclature run Mad. — The gushing enthusiasm 
with which naturalists have complimented their “ bosom 
friends,” by identifying their memory not only with the 
t itles of species but of genera, renders our conchological 
list rather grotesque. However much Mrs. Metcalfe 
may he delighted at hearing Mr. Metcalfe dilate upon 
the beauty of his Metcalfeici Metcalfeiana , we can fancy 
the astonishment of Mr. Wilkinson at being presented 
by Mrs. Wilkinson with two lovely Wilkin somew Wilkin - 
Foniance ; and the familiarity with which Mrs. Wilkinson 
is brought into generic association with Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, Dr. Gould, and Mr. Hanley in the names 
Wilkinsonwa SclwmburgMana, Gouldianct , and HanUyana, 
is suggestive of flirtations that can scarcely be tolerated 
with propriety in the conchological nomenclature. — 
Reeve's “ Elements of Conchology 

Tiie Serampore Mission. — The Serampore mission¬ 
aries united in an extraordinary degree the enthusiasm 
of a Loyola, or a Xavier, with the steady resolution and 
practical good sense of every-day working men. It may 
seem incredible that at a time when a proposal to esta¬ 


blish missions was received in such a body as the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland with the 
utmost alarm and dissatisfaction, and characterized as 
“highly preposterous,” “reversing the order of nature,” 

“ anti-constitutional,” and deserving “ the most serious 
disapprobation” and “decisive opposition,” William 
Carey, the son of a parish clerk, and apprentice to a shoe¬ 
maker, whoso whole property amounted to £18 10s., 
should have embarked, in direct contravention of the 
standing orders of a despotic government, to evangelize 
India. Still more astounding is it that this humble and 
indigent man, aided by William Ward, the son of a car¬ 
penter, and apprentice to a printer, and Joshua Marsh man, 
the son of a weaver, a bookseller’s shop-boy, should so far 
succeed as to found a flourishing mission, with sixteen 
branch stations, and many hundred baptized converts — 
should, in addition, erect a magnificent college for the 
education of native teachers —set in operation a press 
through which the Bible was translated into sixteen lan¬ 
guages, till then almost unknown to Europeans — and 
should bo the medium of dispensing, in the cause of 
charity and conversion, £50,000, accumulated by their 
own exertions, and £80,000, contributed by others. — 
Review of “ Marsh-man 1 s Life of Carey ,” in the “ Atlienceum .” 

Value of Land in the City. — A portion of the site of 
the Old Rainbow Tavern, Fleet Street, adjoining the Union 
Bank, was lately sold ; and the price realized was at the 
enormous rate of £900,000 per acre. 

Portrait of Dr. Adam Clarke. — Adam Clarke, the 
hard-headed, self-sustained, and resolute Hebridean, 
with the large heart and lively genius of an Irishman; 
the conscientious and painstaking student ; the various 
scholar; the preacher, careful, plain when most pro¬ 
found, and always evangelical, pointed, and earnest ; the 
diligent pastor; the good son, loving husband, fond 
father, and faithful friend; above all — with some eccen¬ 
tricities of character and conduct, and not without some 
grave errors of opinion—a godly, old-fashioned, genial,, 
and thoroughly loveable Methodist preacher. — Life o/ 

Dr. Bimtiny. 

Railway Casualties on the Continent. — Calculations, 
based upon the most authentic returns, havo established 
that, since the introduction of railways into France, there 
has been one traveller only killed outright in every two 
million of passengers, and there has been only one travel¬ 
ler wounded in every five hundred thousand passengers. 
When the diligences were in use, there was on an average 
of ten years one killed of every 356,000 travellers by these 
vehicles, and one wounded in every 30,000. In Belgium, 
one only has been killed in nine millions of travellers, and 
one wounded in two millions. In Prussia and the Duchy 
of Baden, there has been but one killed in every seventeen 
and a half million of travellers, and only one wounded in 
1,200,000. In No. 414 of the “ Leisure Hour” the returns 
are given of the casualties on English lines. Deducting' 
railway officials and workmen, the deaths in 1858 wore in 
the ratio of 1 in 15,500,000 of travellers. 

Revivals. —No other cure than the Gospel has beerP&is- 
covercd for the great moral malady wherewith man is * 
afflicted. Anything which awakens men from then’ sleep, 
calls them from the service of mammon or of vice, breaks 
up their apathy, brings thorn to the house of prayer, 
opens theft.* ear to the word of God, and leads tl^eity into 
the presence of things eternal, invisible, supernatural, 
and divine, is by all suitable moans to be countenanced. 

God forbid that in the midst of the devotion of our gene¬ 
ration to gold, and of its forgetfulness of eternity, ^any 
who step aside from the whirl of business^ pleasure, and 
vice, to listen to the call to repent and seek the kingdom 
of God, should bo ridiculed or discouraged! Let us only 
demand that they bo directed out of God’s word, and 
judge all revival-movements by that unerring rule* of 
heavenly wisdom — “by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

— Quarterly Reriew } Jan. 1860. 
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CHAPTER XVII.—THE SUBSTANCE OF THE SHADOW. 

Very late in the night the handle of the study 
door softly turned—so softly that Doctor Ferrol, 
deeply engrossed in his occupation, bending over a 
desk, writing slowly and carefully, cjid not hear the 
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slight sound. The letters which had come by the 
last post lay open before him. His wife touched 
his shoulder ere he perceived her; he started, and 
hastily crushed up the paper under his hand. 

“Hugh, dear,” she said, “we did not part 
pleasantly this evening; I beg your pardon.” 

She might have been a ghost, so white and wan 
she looked; tears brimming her large eyes, full 
also of a mournful and passionate tenderness, 
jr Price One Penny, 
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“ Oh, Hugh,” she exclaimed, sinking on the ground 
before him, laying her meek head on his knees 
humbly, “ I have been very miserable.” 

He threw that paper into the fire, and raised 
her in his arms and soothed her. “My poor 
Agatha,” he called her. Ho sympathy in words 
did . he express; but she understood the caress, 
and its meaning of remorseful regret, and his 
face hidden from her; for he knew he was un¬ 
worthy to meet that look of confiding affection. 
And she pitied him, with a compassionato love 
which was almost pain. 

“ I should remember that you have so many 
things to trouble you, Hugh: I must learn to bear 
with a few cross words better, for I know you do 
not intend them to hurt me, dear. But I am not 
strong of late; very little makes me nervous and 
dispirited: you must forgive me, Hugh, and bear 
with me also, whenever I vex you.” 

And her poor little heart breathed a little sup¬ 
pressed sigh, like the checking of an involuntary 
sob. “ Ah, Hugh,” she said, with the same small 
sigh, “I never have nice long conversations with you 
now. You are always so busy and pre-occupied 
that I feel like an intruder; and I know you spare 
me the knowledge of things that fret you, dear; 
you ought to have had a clever wife, Hugh, that 
could manage everything without teasing you about 
it, and never be low-spirited, but always sensible 
and cheerful.” Poor Agatha was much inclined 
to cry afresh at her own dissimilarity to this idoal, 
while her husband experienced rather a grateful 
sense of magnanimity, in overlooking these con¬ 
fessed deficiencies of hers, and in the conscious¬ 
ness that he really did sparo her some of his 
anxieties. 

But though not clever nor far-sighted, Agatha 
had a true perception of tho cause of the blight 
that had come over them domestic happiness; she 
was one of those gentle beings who are unablo to 
cope with an evil, and can only helplessly suffer 
the results. 'Wistfully she looked at her husband 
now, wdiile her fingers pushed back his clustering 
hair, (very slender they seemed in the dark mass 
above his forehead,) and she felt brave enough to 
break the silence that had grown between them on 
that matter. 

“Hugh,” she asked, “will you be angry with 
me if I say something that has been weighing on 
my mind—even if it is very foolish P” 

“ Ho,” he promised. 

She tried to smooth with her hand a slight 
frown that had gathered between his brows. “ For 
you know you did not marry a clever woman, Hugh, 
but only one that loves you!” His moodiness did 
not permit him to look pleased oven at this tender 
little speech, which her simple heart thought would 
be very telling. “ It is something about tho way 
we are living, dear.” She felt tho contraction 
deepen, and hid her face on his shoulder, that she 
might not see his darkening expression. 

“ We are struggling too much; we are trying 
to do what is impossible, I am afraid. Tho anxiety 
is too heavy for you, Hugh; and for me-” 

The once all-powerful argument she was content 
to indicate thus; she could have told of failing 


strength and ebbing spirits ; but her unselfishness 
thought little of these. 

“ If we could live in a small house somewhere, 
and had no carriage, nor any servants but just 
what we really wanted, oh, Hugh, we oould be so 
happy ! We need not care what anybody said of 
us - ” 

“And I could dig the garden, and cultivate 
radishes and cress, which would doubtless bo very 
remunerative labour,” ho interposed sarcastically. 
“ You know it is impossible for a man in my 
position to realize any such fool’s paradise.” ITe 
stirred the fire sharply with his disengaged hand. 

“ Somebody promised he would not be angry/’ 
pleaded his wife. 

“ Hor am I angry. But it is late to think of all 
this; we must go on as wo have begun. Don’t 
let yourself get into gloomy habits of anticipation, 
Agatha. I can look forward to the time when we 
shall be able to smile at our old embarrassments — 
when baby is a tall girl, and I havo worked myself 
to the top of the w'heel-” 

He seemed no cheerful prophet, with a pale 
quivering face, that belied his vaticinations; he 
stood up to end the distasteful conference. 

“ There is no cause for your misgivings,” he 
added, desirous to keep up the falsity of appearances 
even to her. But it is harder to deceive tho quick 
eye of affection than a whole bench of lawyers ; 
sho tried to quell her apprehensions by an implicit 
credence — the effort failed. 

“ Don’t you see how I have made way already ?” 
he said hurriedly. “ Sir Lancett says that he has 
seldom known a young practitioner to secure such 
good footing in the profession within a period 
comparatively very short. Mrs. Portland Plaice 
sent for me to-day, the family attendant being him¬ 
self ill. An introduction in that quarter is worth 
a considerable income. Calm yourself, my little 
wife; my circumstances are not so desperate as 
you seem to imagine.” 

A white gleam on the crimson carpet beside her 
attracted her attention; she stooped for the sheet 
of paper which had fallen from his desk, and re¬ 
tained it in her hand as she answered: “ I am 
very glad you told me, Hugh. I suppose it is 
because I do not understand business that I am 
apprehensive sometimes. Then it would comfort 
me to speak to you, for you are so much wiser 
and cleverer than I. May I speak to you, and tell 
you all my thoughts, whenever I am nervous about 
anything ?” 

“ Of course,” ho said. “ Bub endeavour to culti¬ 
vate sensible and cheerful views of things.” 

“ Ah, Hugh,” she said, “ you must wait till you 
have the other wife, after me — the clever woman 
who will be with you when you are a great man — 
by-and-by; and who will never tease or affront 
you, but know exactly what to say to you, and how 
to make you happy.” 

“ Monsense!” he said; “ I Btc clever women” — 
a circumstance true of most mediocrities among the 
stronger sex. 

A few minutes afterwards Agatha exclaimed, 
her eyes having fallen on the paper in her hand — 

“ How curious ! how very like! what an odd 
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amusement! Why, Hugh, you have copied Richard 
Wardour’s signature so exactly that I could never 
know it apart from the real!” 

He drew the sheet from her fingers, as if to ad¬ 
mire the similarity himself, and looked at it under 
the lamp. Had she been less engrossed with the 
incident, she must have observed his altered face, 
and the hand which not all his efforts could keep 
perfectly still. But she was standing beside him, 
holding Mr. Wardour’s letter for comparison, and 
smiling at the extraordinary resemblance of the 
autographs. 

" That peculiar curl of the capital R, and the 
stoke fastening the two names together—I never 
saw anything more like! I shall be afraid of 
your committing forgery some day!” she said, 
clinging to his arm. 

“It is an old school talent of mine — if talent it 
may be called,” ho remarked, none the ruddier for 
her last words. “ I could copy any fellow’s writing 
all through the classes. Bump of imitation large, 
I suppose.” He turned carelessly to the fire, and 
dropped the paper into the blaze. They watched it 
curl up and blacken into a film, still retaining the 
characters on its surface: ho made an end of it 
with the poker, folded up his letters, and locked 
his desk. 

The foreshadow haunted him even in dreams. 
Every stroke of that name bristled into living ser¬ 
pents, "writhing from off the paper into his face ; 
and when he hastened away, they pursued him 
through his house, through endless streets, through 
lanes and courts of a dark city, till he was driven 
up into a place whence there was no egress, no 
help ; and the loathsome reptiles reached him, 
twined round him, their hisses in his ears, their 
fangs in his flesh ; he awoke, shuddering violently. 
What a foolish dream ! How childish to tremble 
superstitiously at the incongruous imaginations of 
sleep ! Did he not well understand the theory of 
dreaming, and could explain minutely its philoso¬ 
phy P He could trace the origin of this, easily. 
Quite natural that his brain should work still at the 
leading idea of his last waking hours ; but as to a 
threat or a warning involved — pooh! ho left such 
blind beliefs to the credulous and ignorant. 

Ho composed himself again to sleep. But there 
are times when the restfulness of losing one’s iden¬ 
tity in the balmy Lethe of slumber seems a mystery 
utterly unknown —when one even wonders to re¬ 
member the countless nights that the mind has at 
once succumbed to its grateful anodyne. Every 
faculty is triply wakeful; memory presents pictures 
almost tangible; anticipation gives a life-like re¬ 
hearsal of future actions. Doctor Ferrol’s brain 
would not be still; he could not darken its cham¬ 
bers, nor exclude its trooping imagery. That name 
was yet the master-key. The scenes of the possible 
crime were acted over before him — the precautions 
against discovery, the chances of detection. What 
a diabolical logic incited him to the deed! all advan¬ 
tage to be gained by it— nothing to be lost, little to 
be risked. How was the moral evil veiled with 
a cloak of sophistry, and his fear of danger counter¬ 
balanced by exaggerated views of the impending 
ruin! The mustard grain of temptation had ex¬ 


panded to a mighty upas tree, shadowing his whole 
inner world. 

And if he yielded to the temptation, can 
wonder? Had not his education been without 
principle, and its chief social training the mainte¬ 
nance of a living falsehood P His mother had paved 
the way for this fall, when she laid in the child’s 
mind the groundwork of expediency; his father had 
helped towards it when he set the example of 
“ keeping up appearances ” at all hazards. 

The banking house of Rupee, Eerrol and Co. 
was situate in one of the great business centres of 
the city; whence, as from ganglionic knots of 
nerves, thrill the sensations of mercantile life 
through all the limbs of England. Towards it, 
among a variety of other equipages on this April 
day, drove the handsome chocolate britska of Mrs. 
Carnaby Pyke, containing not now herself, but her 
husband, as being the responsible party essential 
in monetary transactions. Old Mr. Grimston, the 
head clerk, no sooner looked over his spectacles at 
the swinging-open of the great door, than he had an 
intuitive perception of the gentleman’s business. 
To that experienced person, “ renewal of bill ” was 
written plainly upon the somewhat embarrassed 
gait and gestures, the almost shuffling look: he 
had seen them too often to be mistaken. 

" Living beyond his means,” thought the astute 
manager, as he bent his grey head again over his 
books ; till a teller came up to know whether he 
should draw out a fresh bill, and take the interest 
due on the old one. 

“Certainly.” Mr. Grimston had had time to 
make up his mind; to the clerk his celerity of 
decision was marvellous, and he ventured to re¬ 
mark, “ Third time, sir.” 

“"We’ll take care of ourselves,” was the reply, 
with a sapient smile; and the junior went on his 
errand. Meanwhile, Mr. Carnaby Pyke fidgetted, 
and felt sadly humiliated by this tacit confession of 
pecuniary pressure; he signed hastily, and not till 
the softly-swaying folding-doors closed behind him 
did he resume the moneyed air which usually sat so 
well upon his ample figure. 

Mr. Grimston raised his eyes again. Doctor 
Eerrol was entering, and went quickly to the 
nearest teller’s desk. “Brother-in-law’s business 
ho used to come on,” thought the manager; and 
likewise determined that if he wanted any advances 
on his own account, they should not be given with¬ 
out the chief’s special authority. Again the teller 
came for instructions, with a bill of exchange in his 
hand, purporting to be the acceptance of Richard 
War dour. Mr. Grimston scrutinized it narrowly 
through his spectacles, sent the clerk on some 
trifling message, and while he was absent took a 
letter from a drawer in his secretary, marked W, 
and compared the signatures. He was unwilling 
that the teller should witness such an act of dis¬ 
trust, but it was Mr. Grimston’s maxim to place 
confidence in none; he gave back the paper with 
the words, “ All right; we have security.” 

And Doctor Eerrol, standing at the far end of the 
rows of desks —for he cared not to come nearer to 
the sharp-sighted Grimston — looked steadfastly at 
a notice hung from the upper rail before him. Did 
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lie see a single distinct word in the entire sheet ? 
Would he have given the universe to recall that 
piece of paper stamped irrevocably with a crime, 
and burn it out of existence P What were they 
doing with it? The time seemed immensely long. 
He durst not glance towards the manager’s office. 
Terror was in his heart, and upon his blanched 
countenance. He stood mechanically gazing at 
the printed notice, but no more reading a line of it 
than could a blind man. 

The teller’s voice startled him like thunder. 

“ In notes or in gold, sir ?” 

“ Half of each.” 

With success, he regained his presence of mind 
fully. A hundred pounds was paid over to him ; 
how reviving was the touch of the unhallowed 
money! For a minute or two he visited the chief 
partner’s office, where Euston Eerrol laboured hard 
as any of his subordinate clerks, and with a thou¬ 
sand times as anxious care ; and these brothers-in- 
law, having a concealment in each heart, dark and 
ruinous, which neither would for his life have 
bared, contrived mutually to smile with prosper¬ 
ous air, suitable to their easy and unembarrassed 
lives. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—THE SKELETON AT THE BANKER’S. 

Day after day did Euston Eerrol repair to his offico 
in the city, and exercise the most unceasing vigi¬ 
lance over the concerns of the firm. He was a 
model for business men ; no pleasure could tempt 
him away from the pursuit of his interest. His 
sleepless watchfulness seized every opportunity of 
aggrandizement for the house, and rarely Avas 
guilty of a profitless speculation. Mr. Grimston, 
who was suspicious, and of a ferret nature, could 
not but admire his spirit and success. Still, in the 
background remained that tremendous deficit: the 
utmost his ability could effect was to prevent its 
growing larger. 

He had a distrust of Grimston, deep-rooted and 
intuitive; but for the old clerk’s usefulness and 
experience, he would have got rid of him. Nothing 
tangible could he specify to his own apprehensions, 
as proving that Grimston was aware of the house s 
real position; still, he knew not how far his father 
might have permitted grounds for suspicion to be 
visible to his quick-witted subordinate. Mr. Eerrol, 
the chief partner, walked softly and warily as re¬ 
garded Grimston, which the latter perceived, as he 
did most other things within his range ; and, know¬ 
ing that his superior had reasons for every tittle of 
his conduct, he easily found an adequate cause for 
this. 

Gradually the old clerk lengthened his chain of 
proofs with links of evidence drawn from occult 
sources, and strengthened the whole by a score petty 
facts, which seemed of no significance until placed 
skilfully together. He was gratified to receive Mr. 
Euston Eerrol’s courteous bow of a morning, as 
he passed through the files of desks to his own 
room, and to feel that he, even he, Grimston, w r as 
master of that gentleman’s fate, in a manner. 
Hidden power was luxurious to his tastes, as stolen 
bread is sweet to another morbid turn of mind. 

But, even for such gratification, he did not leave 


the power a day idle, when it was in a state fit to 
use effectively. He knew r that the disclosure of 
his knowledge would be a declaration of perpetual 
enmity between the head of the house and himself; a 
premature disclosure, before sustained by irresistible 
proofs, would be w r orse than useless—it would be 
ruinous to his own prospects. Mr. Grimston could 
afford to wait, and week after week to gather his facts 
and corroborate his suspicions, till he had built up 
a consistent history of the fraud. 

Then, on the very afternoon that Dr. Eerrol had 
been furnished with a hundred pounds on Mr. 
Wardour’s acceptance, the wily old clerk was ready 
for action. Entering into Mr. Eerrol’s private 
room with the usual abstract of the day’s business, 
he seated himself for a few minutes’ conversation. 
Chiefly upon the public news they talked, and 
floating rumours, such as never find their way into 
the journals, but, like thistle-down, can yet show 
what way the popular winds are blowing, and at 
times even become seeds of future things. 

“ The Bourse opened well this morning,” said 
Mr. Eerrol, referring to a telegram lying on the table. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Grimston; “Rentes at sixty- 
nine francs forty-five centimes—an advance of a 
fourth since yesterday, and still tending upwards. 
By the way, that was a strange business about 
Brockentlial. Brockenthal!” he repeated, rubbing 
his hand on his lower lip as if perplexed; “ that 
was the name, I fancy, of the Viennese banker 
whose frauds made such confusion in the mercan¬ 
tile world some time since. Was it Brockenthal ?” 
he added, dubiously. “ Nay, I believe not; but 
those German names are much alike, in my mind.” 

“ That cannot be the name,” said Mr. Eerrol, 
decisively. “The Baron Brockenthal is a distin¬ 
guished diplomatist, and a Count of the empire.” 

“ I may be mistaken as to the name,” the other 
observed ; “ but the circumstances of the case were 
very remarkable—in fact, unparalleled in the annals 
of banking.” 

“ Yes, yes; I believe I have heard something of 
it,” quoth Euston Eerrol, with his eyes fixed on 
the French telegram in his hand. “ Strange that 
securities should tend upwards while the aspect of 
affairs is so threatening.” 

“ The curious point in Brockenthal’s frauds,” 
persevered Grimston, “ was the long period of years 
during which they had been carried on, without 
the least suspicion on the part of the public. Per- 
haps I am wrong in calling him Brockenthal.” 

Had he noted, though his downcast eyes looked 
only at the bubbles of gas ejecting brilliancy from 
masses of coal, that momentary glance cast at him, 
forcible as a javelin—of apprehension, hate, ven¬ 
geance P 

“ Another peculiarity was the daring nature of 
the swindle; all the bank deposits were used by 
him as private cash, regardless of the rights of the 
owners ; but he continued to a . honour drafts regu¬ 
larly, and pay interest, long after he was thoroughly 
bankrupt. Just as if we, in this bank—suppose, 
for the sake of example, that you and I, Mr. Eerrol, 
being partners, were to dip our fingers in the purses 
of those who trust their fortunes to us, after having 
lost large sums by injudicious speculation-■” 
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The humble head was lifted now, and the voice 
had somewhat changed its customary obsequious 
modulation. Mr. Ferrol had risen, and stood with 
his back to the fire. 

“ I understand you, sir, ,, he said sternly, his pal¬ 
lid face looking full at the manager. “ I have ex¬ 
pected this, though not quite prepared for its revela¬ 
tion in the form of an oriental apologue,” he added, 
with a sneer. “ And now, sir, since you can gain 
little by further publicity, I must trouble you to 
name your price, if you please.” 

Grimston had not calculated on this turn to the 
conference, and for the moment hesitated. 

“ You have not yet decided, perhaps, on the par¬ 
ticular sum which your forbearance may be worth P 
1 will give you till the morning to make up your 
mind; you can inform me by letter—good evening, 
Mr. Grimston.” And he bowed him out. 

His cab and high-stepping horse being at the 
door, Mr. Ferrol immediately took his departure, 
bowing with much suavity to the clerks and their 
manager, as had been his father’s habit. Grimston 
conceived a certain respect for the young partner. 
“ Cool hand and cool head,” he thought; “ if any one 
oyer got through such a business as this, he will.” 

Yet, without doubt the old clerk was somewhat 
baffled. The pleasure he had promised himself in 
the gradual unfolding of details, and winding round 
Euston Ferrol’s mind with a convincing chain of 
evidence, was dissipated. The long interview he 
had prepared for was cut unsatisfactorily short; he 
was sorry he had not given the hint months ago: 
since a hint apparently would have sufficed to in¬ 
sure an increase to his salary. Moved by remorse 
for a neglected opportunity, his conduct in the 
evening was so aggravating to Mrs. Grimston, 
(though a long-suffering female trained to endur¬ 
ance by half a life-time of it,) that she averred she 
never had seen Mr. G. so cut up; she only hoped 
he had not got his dismissal from Ferrol’s, that’s 
all. Mo, Mrs. Grimston; he is merely revenging 
upon you, who cannot retaliate, the rebuff he ex¬ 
perienced in that private office from his chief. He 
has been in the habit of doing it, Mrs. Grimston— 
dove-tailing official life into domestic, by a transfer¬ 
ence to the latter of the ill-humour which must bo 
repressed in the former. The intimate acquaint¬ 
ances of the family think him a gentleman of most 
delightful manners; his deference to Mrs. G. is 
especially charming, say the ladies ; and thus hath 
Grimston, as well as his chief, one life for public 
audience, and another, widely different, behind the 
scenes. 

Mr. Grimston had another cause, perchance, for 
his ill temper on this evening. Looking closely 
into the matter, he had slightly a sensation of being 
outwitted, which .was galling. He was very un¬ 
willing to write a letter on the subject of his inter¬ 
view with Mr. Ferrol, or to put his demand into 
plain language. Though knowing nothing of law, 
he had all a professional man’s caution conceiming 
written words. In the event of anything happen¬ 
ing, (which “anything” meant public exposure 
and disgrace,) he wished to appear an innocent 
sufferer, if possible. He wanted the wages of an 
accomplice without the risk. 


But Euston Ferrol was determined that thus it 
should not be. When, on the ensuing morning, 
he found among his daily pile of letters the ex¬ 
pected note, cautiously worded, and merely initialled 
as signature, he laid it aside till all the others were 
disposed of, and then sent for the manager. 

“ Take your note, Mr. Grimston; it is so am¬ 
biguously expressed as to be hardly intelligible. 
Pray state clearly, in your next application, on 
what grounds you claim increase of salary—speci¬ 
fying the real cause, remember, and sign it with 
your usual autograph. Only on these conditions 
will it receive favourable consideration from me.” 

“ I think you may forget, Mr. Ferrol, that the 
real causes will not bear the light,” said Grimston 
stiffly. 

“ You have not stated them,” was the cold reply. 

“ In the conversation with which you honoured 
me last evening-” began the clerk. 

“ I will hear nothing on the subject except in 
writing,” interrupted Mr. Ferrol. “ I do not want 
details ; though, permit me to tell you, Mr. Grim¬ 
ston, that suspicion is not proof; but I wish to 
have your demand in a business-like form, alleging 
the services rendered for the money required. You 
can draw it up at your leisure, as perhaps you would 
like to have a lawyer’s help in the choice of phrases 
calculated not to commit you, in case the transac¬ 
tion ever comes to light. Generally, wfflen a man 
puts up his honesty to sale, he does not drive a 
separate bargain for his safety; but you are very 
prudent, Mr. Grimston.” 

The gentleman’s lips were at home most in a 
sneer; his face was not comfortable to look at just 
now. 

“And,” he added—the bald patch upon Griin- 
s ton’s bent head glistening where another less 
mean man’s eyes would have glowed—“ I am sure 
you will write what I request, and secure to your¬ 
self a permanent increase of three hundred per 
annum. TV hatever evidence you imagine you have 
collected can only amount to inferences and trivial 
occurrences, quite insufficient to support any state¬ 
ment with unprejudiced people.” 

Mr. Grimston, after another effort to obtain 
hearing, glided away with his customary feline 
motion on. the toes, and had more rumination, and 
less weasel-like watching, that day than usual. 
Mr. Ferrol, left alone in his private room, leaned back 
in the crimson arm-chair, to think over his play 
in the late game; and a series of his unmirthful 
and malevolent smiles rested upon the row of ex¬ 
quisite filbert hails which he contemplated dining 
his meditation. 

“ The old sharper imagined I was such a flat 
as to let him share in the profit and shirk the 
danger,” quoth he to himself, somewhere behind 
those white gleaming teeth. “ But we must be in 
the same box, most cautious Grimston.” 

Still, the occurrence made him more seriously 
uneasy than anything that had yet -happened with 
reference to the secret of the house. Therefore, he 
sought to bind Grimston by the double chain of 
interest and of complicity. The worthy clerk, 
after some additional shuffling, closed with his 
employer’s terms. He would have vastly preferred 
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a sum paid down, and then taking himself away 
from the whole concern, but he saw that an 
increase of salary was all that he could obtain for 
his silence. Mr. Ferrol placed the required paper 
in the same hidden drawer of a cabinet which con¬ 
tained the private accounts of the firm—that little 
compartment where lay the skeleton of the banker’s 
house. 


A TALE OF THE SPANISH ABMADA. 

It is stated by Plume, in the “ History of England,” 
that when the Spaniards who escaped from the 
dispersion of their fleet returned to their own 
country, they filled all Spain with accounts of the 
desperate valour of the English, and of the tem¬ 
pestuous violence of the ocean which surrounds 
them. True indeed it was, according to the medal 
struck on this occasion—“ Afflavit Deus, et dissi- 
pantur”—“ God sent out his blast, and they were 
scattered.” The whole circumference of the island 
bore witness to their defeat; and some of their 
ships, driving past the Orkneys, rounded the north 
of Scotland, and were wrecked among the stormy 
Hebrides. 

Early one morning, before the overthrow of the 
Armada was known in Scotland, one of the baillies 
of Anstruther, a maritime town on the south-east 
coast of Fife, appeared at the bed-side of James 
Melville, the minister of the parish, and informed 
him that a ship filled with Spaniards had entered 
their harbour; adding, however, that they were 
come, not to give mercy, but to ask, and that the 
magistrates desired his advice how to act towards 
them. It was agreed, after consultation, to give 
audienco to the commander, and that the minister, 
who had some knowledge of the Spanish language, 
should convey to him the sentiments of the town. 

Intimation of this having been sent to the vessel, 
a venerable old man, of large stature and martial 
countenance, entered the town hall, and making a 
profound bow, and touching the minister’s shoe 
with his hand, addressed him in Spanish. “ His 
name was Jan Gomes de Medina; he was com¬ 
mander of twenty hulks, being part of the grand 
fleet which his master Philip, King of Spain, had 
fitted out to revenge the insufferable insults which 
he had received from the English nation ; but God, 
on account of their sins, had fought against them, and 
dispersed them by a storm ; the vessels under his 
command had been separated from the main fleet, 
driven on the north coast of Scotland, and wrecked 
on the Fair Isle ; and after escaping the merciless 
waves and rocks, and enduring great hardships 
from hunger and cold, he and such of his men as 
were preserved, had made their way in them only 
remaining bark to this place, intending to seek 
assistance from them good friends and confederates, 
the Scots ; and to kiss his Majesty’s hand, (making 
another profound bow,) from whom he expected re¬ 
lief and comfort to himself, his officers, and poor 
men, whose condition was most pitiable.” 

The minister then addressed the admiral as 
follows :—“ On the score of friendship, or the cause 
in which they were embarked, the Spaniards (he 
said) had no claims on them. The King of Spain 


was a sworn vassal of the Bishop of Borne, and on 
that account they and their king defied him; and 
with respect to England, the Scots were indissolubly 
leagued with that kingdom, and regarded an attack 
upon it as the same with an attack on themselves. 
But, although this was the case, they looked upon 
them in their present situation as men and fellow 
creatures, labouring under privations and suffer¬ 
ings to which they themselves were liable, and 
they rejoiced at an opportunity of testifying how 
superior their religion was to that of their enemies. 
Many Scotsmen who had resorted to Spain for the 
purposes of trade and commerce had been thrown 
into prison as heretics, their property confiscated, 
and their bodies committed to the flames; but so 
far from retaliating such cruelties on them, they 
would give them every kind of relief and comfort 
which was in their power, leaving it to God to work 
such a change in their hearts respecting religion as 
he pleased.” * . 

This answer being reported to the Spanish 
admiral by an interpreter, he returned most humble 
thanks ; adding, that he could not answer for the 
laws and practices of his church, but as for himself, 
there were many in Scotland, and perhaps in that 
very town, who could attest that he had treated them 
with favour and courtesy. After this, the admiral 
and his officers were conveyed to lodgings which 
had been provided for them, and were hospitably 
entertained by the magistrates and neighbouring 
gentlemen, until they obtained a licence and pro¬ 
tection from his Majesty to return home. The 
privates, to the number of 260, mostly beardless 
young men, feeble and hungered, were supplied 
with kail, pottage, and fish. Before their depar¬ 
ture, the minister received a printed account of the 
complete destruction of the Armada, with the 
names of the principal persons who had perished 
in the wreck of the galliots, on the coasts of Wales, 
Ireland, and Scotland. On this being imparted to 
Jan Gomes, the tears flowed down the furrowed 
cheeks of the hardy veteran. 

This adventure had a noble sequel, worthy of 
Spanish chivalry. Some time after this, a vessel 
belonging to Anstruther was arrested in a Spanish 
port. Don Jan Gomes was no sooner informed of 
this, than he posted to court, and obtained her re¬ 
lease from the king, to whom he spoke in the 
highest terms of the humanity and hospitality of 
the Scots. He invited the ship’s company to his 
house, inquired kindly after his acquaintances in 
the good town of Anstruther, and sent his warmest 
commendations to their minister and other indi¬ 
viduals to whom he considered himself as most 
particularly indebted. 

“ The mind feels relieved,” says Dr. McCrie, who 
relates this story, “ in turning from the battle of 
the warrior, with its ‘ confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood,’ to contemplate the image of Him 
who is ‘ a strength to the poor, a strength to the 
needy in his distress, a shadow from the heat, a 
refuge from the storm, when the blast of the terrible 
is as a storm against the wall.’ It is pleasing to 
perceive the ardent zeal of our ancestors against 
Popish errors, not interfering with the calls of 
humanity and charity ; and it is consolatory to find 
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that there have always been examples of generosity 
and gratitude in a country which superstition has 
chosen for her favourite abode, and where bigotry 
has so long maintained her intolerant, degrading, 
and most frightful reign;” 


LORD MACAULAY. 

The year 1859 was singularly fatal to men of 
distinction in science and literature. Amidst a 
long and sad roll of names of lesser note, we have 
had to mourn the loss of Humboldt and Do Tocque- 
ville, Brunei and Stephenson, Washington Irving 
and Prescott, Hallam, and last, not least, Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. 

“ No death which wo could chronicle,” said the 
“Times,” containing the startling announcement 
of his decease, “ no death will be more deeply or 
more widely lamented than that of Lord Macaulay. 
His loss is not simply that of a great man. It is 
the loss of a great man who accumulated immense 
stores of information that perish with him. As 
on the funeral pile of some Oriental potentate the 
wealth of a province is heaped up to be burned, 
we see passing with the historian into the darkness 
of the grave, not only a majestic mind which sooner 
or later must have gone from among us, but also 
the vast acquisitions of this mind, which we fancy 
might have remained to us for ever. Macaulay’s 
wealth of information was almost incredible, and 
in all his writings, in his speeches, in his con¬ 
versations, he poured it forth so lavishly, and yet 
so carefully, that reader and hearer scarcely knew 
which to admire most—the extent of his knowledge, 
or the felicity with which he brought it to bear 
upon the matter in hand. He had a more intimate 
acquaintance with English history than any man 
living, or perhaps any man who ever lived. His 
acquaintance with it was not a barren knowledge, 
but had fructified into political wisdom; and no pen 
could surpass his in the description of what he knew, 
and thought, and felt.” 

A distinguished French writer paid a tribute of 
like force and eloquence in noticing a loss which is 
more than national. 

“ In this great historian, England has just lost 
one of her most illustrious citizens, and Liberty 
one of her most glorious defenders. Lord Macau¬ 
lay was only fifty-nine years old. His death, then, 
is premature, and naturally awakens the most pro¬ 
found regrets of those who knew him, whether 
personally, or only through his works. A writer 
and critic of the first rank, he possessed an eru¬ 
dition as solid as it was various; his mind was a 
cyclopaedia admirably arranged; everything was 
there, and everything in its place. He had that 
sort of universality which characterizes superior 
men of all kinds, that precision of thought and ap¬ 
propriateness of language which throws light upon 
all subjects of discussion. Ho one has more clearly 
proved that what stifles and obscures the mind is 
the confusion, not the abundance of its ideas. He 
possessed in the highest degree the intellectual 
and moral qualities of the true historian; he judged 
men and parties with an elevation of view, an im¬ 


partiality and a rectitude which give a special 
authority to his eloquent and solid writings. He 
shows himself in general severe towards persons, 
and inflexible in matters of principle. We have 
more than once spoken of his beautiful ‘ History of 
Englandhe leaves it incomplete, to our irrepar¬ 
able loss. 

“ As a politician, he had won and carried with 
him the esteem of all parties. In the course of an 
active life he may have been open to reproach for 
a few faults, but never for a single act which 
might give rise to doubts of the rightness 6f his 
intentions or the independence of his character. 
He always worked, and always by honest means, 
to insure the prosperity and greatness of his 
country. In the midst of party struggles and the 
vicissitudes of fortune, in power and out of power, 
he was constantly faithful to his party, to his 
opinions, and to his friends. He combated all 
abuses, and his name is connected with the most 
important reforms. Religious liberty, above all, 
never had in any country a more persistent or 
more brilliant advocate. A liberal in the true and 
grand acceptation of the word, an avowed enemy 
of all exaggeration, profoundly convinced that in 
politics all extremes are equally dangerous, he set 
himself, in his speeches and his writings, to prove 
that despotism and anarchy are inseparable, and 
that each tends to generate the other. 

“We have before us,” continues M. Peyrat, “while 
we write these lines, the portrait of Lord Macaulay, 
and when our eyes rest on it, we fancy we are 
again enjoying the rapid moments during which, 
five years ago, we had the happiness of seeing and 
hearing him. We are sure that no one who ever 
knew him, or ever read him, will dispute the 
justice of the homage we pay to his memory. 
Such men, whatever country they may belong to, 
are the glory of the liberal cause; and we believe 
that it is for the interest and the honour of Liberty 
to grave their names on the column which com¬ 
memorates those who have sincerely loved and 
practically served her.” 

Agaiu, we avail ourselves of the masterly cloge 
pronounced by the muter in the “ Times.” 

Orator, essayist, poet, and historian—in all these 
fields of literary activity Macaulay has won for him¬ 
self the first place, and, as it would seem, by the 
exercise of almost the self-same faculties. The 
same power of reasoning is found in the orator as 
the essayist, the same power of minute and pictur¬ 
esque description in the historian as in the poet, 
for his mind was well balanced and uniform through¬ 
out, without flaw or cloud; it made every subject 
its own, and imparted to it its own clearness and 
precision, whatever faculty was at work, whatever 
was the end in view. It is hardly too much to say 
that those who never had the privilege of meet¬ 
ing Lord Macaulay can form no adequate idea of 
the powers of the human memory or the vigour 
and the fecundity of the human intellect. He did 
not seek to lead conversation to his own subjects, 
but was ever ready for any discussion that might 
be proposed to him; and whatever question he dis¬ 
cussed he never failed to display a fertility of argu¬ 
ment, a profusion of illustration, an exhaustless 
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fund of knowledge, sncli as astonished, convinced, 
and overwhelmed his opponent. He remembered 
everything, he understood what he remembered, 
and what he understood he could apply with incom¬ 
parable force and readiness. 

"With these faculties, with a strong sense of jus¬ 
tice, and a keen sympathy for all that was noble in 
character or liberal in sentiment, Mr. Macaulay, 
after a brilliant career at Cambridge (1818—-1825), 
plunged into the vortex of this great metropolis. 
Mis earlier essays in the “ Edinburgh Beview,” 
though not without some tinge of the generous ex¬ 
travagance of youth, laid the solid foundation of 
that renown which has gone on increasing to the 
day of his death. The generous and discerning pa¬ 
tronage of Lord Lansdowne opened to Mr. Macaulay 
the doors of Parliament (1830), and in the debates 
on the Beform Bill he established for himself an 
oratorical reputation, the solidity of which is well 
attested by the printed collection of his speeches, 
which will compare not disadvantageously with 
any similar record of parliamentary eloqueuce. A 
few years spent in India restored him (1839) to this 
country, possessed of that independence which was 
one of the most imperious demands of an intellect 
far too rich and too lively to waste itself in the 
struggles of party or in the dry details of official 
business. For two years Mr. Macaulay was a mem¬ 
ber of the Cabinet, as Secretary at War, in the 
government of Lord Melbourne. He quitted office 
with his party (184d), returned with them, but 
soon quitted it again. He had gifts which were 
meant for mankind, and they were strictly devoted 
to the use of mankind during the remainder of his 
useful life. Ill health compelled him to retire from 
parliament (1856), and the same cause prevented 
him from making any public appearance in the 
House of Lords. But though he did not achieve, 
as a mere politician, a reputation equal either to 
his splendid oratorical success, his unswerving 
political consistency, or his vast knowledge of the 
constitution of his country, Mr. Macaulay has con¬ 
ferred on English public life an honour which he 
never received from it, and has achieved successes 
as much more durable and brilliant than political 
triumphs, as his own reputation will be more dur¬ 
able and brilliant than that of Mr. Canning. He 
was so perfect a master of the English language, 
so clear in thought, so transparent in expression, 
that we doubt if a single ambiguous or involved 
sentence can be pointed out in the whole of his 
writings. As a reviewer, he has left behind him 
specimens of unapproachable excellence, such as 
his criticism on Mr. Gladstone’s work on the 
Church. As an essayist, he probably has no rival 
in the whole course of English literature. It may 
bo that he imported too much of the essay into his¬ 
tory, just as YEschylus, according to his own elegant 
criticism, brought too much of the ode into tragedy ; 
and to this may be traced a diffuseness which we 
have to complain of, principally because it has de¬ 
prived us of the guiding light of his genius over a 
long period of English history. His research was 
enormous; and in spite of some few inaccuracies, 
to which every human work is subject, his general 
correctness has come out only the more established 


from the ordeal of hostile criticisms. As a pocr» 
at a time when it was supposed that nothing new 
could be invented, lie struck out a style the enchant¬ 
ment of which is felt by all ages and all conditions 
alike, which has no prototype in ancient, no parallel 
in modern, which unites the simplicity of our an¬ 
cient ballads with the rich imagery and stirring 
dialogue of the epic, often sweetly descending to an 
idyllic character, reminding us of the happier pas¬ 
sages of Theocritus. 

Such were Lord Macaulay’s intellectual powers ; 
but he is gone where the voice of praise cannot 
reach him, where the incense of human admiration 
does not rise, and the voice of applause cannot 
penetrate. What matters to him now, is not that 
he possessed these transcendent powers, but to 
what purposes he employed them. The faculties 
were as nobly employed as they were lavishly given. 
The purest moral tone pervades the fearless con¬ 
troversial discussion of the most difficult social, 
moral, and religious questions. By no one have 
the principles of toleration been so ably and clearly 
expounded, by no one has the dividing line between 
religion and superstition been so fearlessly drawn. 
Ho author rests so entirely on a solid and manly 
good sense. Lord Macaulay never wasted his fine 
faculties and splendid powers of exposition on the 
barren subtleties of metaphysics or the abstract 
dogmas of polemics. A true friend of liberty, he 
preferred to deduce it from the immemorial practice 
of our ancient monarchy, instead of from the falla¬ 
cious doctrines of natural right. He had studied 
our constitution till he had become instinct with 
its spirit, and for ever removed the difficulties from 
many of the most intricate as well as the most im¬ 
portant periods of our history. Unlike the modern 
class of historians, who are for ever trying to deify 
force and to exalt success, to make a sensual and 
cruel tyrant into a paternal king, or a brutal drunk¬ 
ard into a model of commanding intellect, Macaulay 
had no love for paradox; his homage was reserved 
for what he thought true and right, and he is utterly 
guiltless of setting up as idols for the multitude 
what he himself loathed and despised. If he wrote 
with a party bias, he honestly avowed it, because he 
was alike incapable of the affectation of Hume or 
the icy indifference of Gibbon. There is not a line 
of his works that a lady might blush to read, not a 
sentiment that an honest man need be ashamed to 
utter. He has done more than any writer in our 
history to form the mind of his countrymen, and 
we cannot wish our rising youth a better preceptor. 
He is gone, but his name will be as imperishable as 
our language, when we also are gone. His works 
may be quoted at some future period as a specimen 
of the highest development of the practical English 
mind, and the best example of the political wisdom 
which experience has taught us. Wo cannot be¬ 
lieve that all that is left of such a man will be allowed 
to mingle with the dust, without at least those 
honours which we lavish on warriors who have 
been the scourge of their species, or on statesmen 
who have done more to mislead than to improve it. 
To use Lord Macaulay’s own noble words: “ One 
cemetery only is worthy to contain his remains. 
In that temple of silence and reconciliation where 
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the enmities of twenty generations lie buried, in the 
great Abbey,” which contains no nobler dust, there 
should be interred the remains of him whom no 
Englishman can name without pride or read with¬ 
out the purest pleasure and the highest instruc¬ 
tion.* 


WONDERFUL JOURNEY OF A 
GREYHOUND. 

Fon the truth of the following facts I can well 
vouch, having been present at their accomplish¬ 
ment. Two or three years ago I went down, for a 
few weeks’ shooting, into L-shire, and was stay¬ 

ing at the house of an intimate friend of mine, 

Mr. S-, who had much landed property in the 

neighbonrhoo d, part of which—that near home—he 
cultivated himself. My friend is a great sportsman, 
very fond of dogs of all descriptions, and possessing, 
amongst others, a good kennel of strong, well-bred 
greyhounds. One of these animals, however, above 
all the rest, was an especial favourite, and, being a 
really valuable dog, ho carried off several hand¬ 
some prizes at the different coursing meetings in 

L--shire and the neighbouring counties, and 

was in consequence justly celebrated. He was a 
beautifully clean-made, fawn-coloured animal, of 
immense speed and power, and, at the time of 
which I write, nearly four years old. His coat 
was silky, and, as the old trainer would sometimes 
remark, “a’most bright eneu’ to shave by;” his 
muzzle and feet (‘joints,” I believe, I should 
say) black, the only white mark about him being 
a curious star on his side, from which, on account 
of its shape, he received his name of “ Diamond.” 

Having given this brief description of him, I 
will proceed to relate the extraordinary performance 
which is the subject of my anecdote. 

One afternoon , on our return from shooting 
over an outlying covert, about a week after my 

arrival, Mr. S-was informed that Mr. H-, 

a great ally of his, was waiting for him indoors, 
having come by the coach, and walked over from 
the post town, a mile distant, where he had been 
set down. This gentleman’s business was two¬ 
fold ; he wanted to see his friend, whom he had 
not met for some time, and also to borrow Diamond 

for a month or six weeks. Mr. S-, after a while, 

kindly agreed to part with his favourite for the 
time named, accompanying his consent with many 
charges as to the care that must be taken of h im 

during his absence from home. Mr. H-- stayed 

the night, intending to start on his homeward 
journey early the next day; but, unfortunately for 
this arrangement, a letter, forwarded from home, 
arrived at breakfast time, which necessitated his 
proceeding at once to London, and a consequent 
absence from home during another day. Moreover, 

S-’s house would be greatly out of his way on 

his return journey; under which circumstances 


* " Times,” Dec. 31, 1859. Thomas Babington Macaulay was 
born at Botliley Temple, Leicestershire, Oct. 25, 1800. His grand- 
J atlicr was a Scottish, clergyman; his father was Zachary Macaulay, 
the friend and associate of Wilbcrforce. He was raised to the 
Peerage in 1857; died Dec, 28,1859; buried in Westminster Abbey, 
Jan, 9th, 1800. 


combined, the question as to how the dog was to 
lie conveyed to his destination was a puzzler. He 
could not be sent by coach, the risk being too 
great; besides, how was he to be conveyed over 
the ten miles that intervened between the coach 

road and Mr. H-’s house P He could not go 

by rail, as, unfortunately, there was none between 
the two places, though there soon will be, as 
many “ navvies ” were hard at work on the pro¬ 
jected line, during my visit last September. 

“ What’s to be done ?” says H-. “ I mast 

have the dog as soon as possible.” 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure,” replies S - . “ We’ll 

think over it. In the meantime, come out and 
have a walk round my farmyard. I rather pride 
myself on it, and you’ve an hour or two to while 
away before you need start for town.” And so 
we sallied forth. 

The two friends duly praised and criticized the 
different stock and farm implements. I held my 
tongue, for, truth to tell, I don’t understand much 
about such things, and so did not hazard making 
remarks which might only betray my ignorance. 

As we were looking over the stables, a strong, 
well-shaped cob caught Mr. H - ’s eye. 

“ Why, S- , you’ve got a handsome one there,” 

said he. 

“Yes, he is handsome, and good too. But 
I’m going to sell him; I’ve too many already. 
Do you happen to know any one wanting such a 
thing P” 

“ Yes, I think I do. Is he sound ?” 

“ Perfectly, I can assure you. But who’s to be 
the purchaser?” 

“ Sound! Well, I’ll take your word for it, 

S- , though I wouldn’t do the same with every 

one, and I’ll buy him myself; he’s just what I 
want. And now, as to price ; what’s the figure ?” 

However, we need not mind the figure; suf¬ 
fice it that the handsome cob changed owners at 
once. 

“ Dear, dear!” cried Mr. H-, as soon as 

the bargain was concluded, “ I’ve been puzzling 
all the morning how to send one animal home, and 
now I’ve saddled myself with another.” 

“ Oh, that’s easy; make one take the other. 
In a word, old Ike, my trainer, shall ride the 
horse down and lead the dog. I am sure I can 
trust him, and he can return by coach. Supposing 
he starts about four o’clock in the morning, he’ll 
then be with you in the evening, and, if yon’ll be 
kind enough to put him up for the night, can be 
back next day.” And so it was arranged. 

Mr. II- left us at midday, and punctually 

at four in the morning old Ike started on his 
journey of fifty-four miles — not a fraction less—and 
we thought no more about the matter. 

The day passed, I forget how; and half of the 
next, on which Ike was to return, was already 
over. I was sitting mating letters in the dining¬ 
room, when in bounced S-, his face flushed with 

anger. 

“ What do you think that stupid fellow Ike has 
done P— now what do you think p” 

I’m sure I couldn’t imagine, and said so. 

“ Why, he has actually let the ' dog loose on the 
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road, and he has just found his way home, mud- 
stained and lame, and scarcely able to stand. He’s 
in the loose box; go and look at the poor brute. 
It’s a shame of that Ike to be so careless—a posi¬ 
tive shame! Diamond’s half dead from fatigue 
and want of food. But I must go and do what I 
can for him.” 

I did as my host directed, and repaired to the 
stables. There was Diamond, sure enough, and 
just as certain was it that he was half dead. His 
master set to work; he carefully fomented the 
cuts and bruises with which his legs were covered, 
fed him slowly from his hand, and, having almost 
hidden him in the supply of straw that formed his 
bed, left him to rest in peace, whilst he occupied 
his time in bewailing the unfortunate occurrence, 
and working himself up by degrees into a most 
unamiable and unenviable frame of mind. This 
was about at its very height when the innocent 
cause of all this disquiet in my host walked coolly 
and calmly into the yard, as if nothing had happened, 
touching his hat as ho approached. 

“ Well, sir !” quoth S-, barely able to contain 

his wrath, “ so you delivered Diamond quite safely, 
I. suppose ?” 

“ Ees sur, I did, an’ Muster H-wur very 

glad to see un, that he wor’. He telled me as I 
was to tell you-” 

“ How, Master Ike, I’ve never had reason to doubt 
you before, and I warn you to take care what you’re 
about.” 

“ Whey, Mcaster, what be matter wi’ me ? I’m 
not a tellin’ no lies as I knows on.” 

“ When did you see the dog last, sir P Answer 
me that, before you say anything else.” 

“Well, let’s zee,” replied honest Ike; “I seed 
’un this mornin’ afore I corned away, an’ I corned 
away half arter eight. I couldn’t go for to leave the 
place eout sayih’ so much as good-bye, like, to the 
old dog. Ha, na! that I couldn’t! So I went 
.into t’stable, an’ guv un a partin’ pat afore startin’ 
homewards.” 

“ Why, you old-;” but I need not repeat the 

words: my friend S-was rather out of temper, 

you know. “Just come with me and look here, 
and then be good enough to repeat what you’ve 
said. How, man, look at that dog lying there; and 
yet you want to delude me with your story. What 
dog’s that P” 

Ike’s face would have been invaluable to David 
Wilkie at that moment. 

“ I wunt b’lieve it,” he exclaimed. “ ’Tare wery 
like ’un, but I wunt b’lievo it. Let’s look at t’other 
side, ole chap,” he continued, as he turned the poor 
beast over. There was the white star. “Well, 
that ees a go. Hever mind, tho’. I told ’ee afore, 
an’ I tell ’ee again, Measter, if I wur to die fur it 
next minit, I patted that ere dog’s ’ead this very 

mornin’ at Muster IT-’s, as sartin as I stands 

ere now. Write an’ ax ’un if I didn’t, for he wur 
standin’ by at the toime.” And off went Ike, mum¬ 
bling and grumbling to himself at his sorry wel¬ 
come home. 

S- did write that very evening. He was 

anxious to have Ike’s behaviour cleared up, though 
ho could not credit his words. He might have 


done, though, as it turned out, for the old trainer 

had spoken the truth. Mr. H- wrote to my 

friend by the same post; the letters actually crossed 
on the road, and the purport of his letter was re¬ 
gret for the loss of Diamond, who, on his opening 
the stable door where he had been shut up, 
had bounded out, rushed at once to the gate, and 
made off full speed. The letter concluded by say¬ 
ing : “ This was at nine o’clock this morning. I 
have already sent in pursuit, and offered a reward 
for his recovery,” 

How, when Diamond made his appearance at 
home that same day, and when I first saw him, I 
happened to be holding my watch in my hand ; it 
was exactly two o’clock. He had travelled fifty-four 
miles in the almost incredibly short space of five 
hours, and that too over a road which he had only 
traversed once before in his life. Hot one false 
step could have been taken; and, allowing that a 
quarter of an hour only was consumed in his stop¬ 
pages for water, he had travelled at the rate of 
eleven miles an hour for five consecutive hours. 
The dog that performed this wonderful feat re¬ 
covered in time, and is, I believe, alive and well at 
this moment, though he could not do the like now- 
a-days, poor fellow; he’s getting old—that is, for a 
dog. 


HAUNTED LONDON. 

II.—LEICESTER EIELDS. 

Is it possible that that square of the refugee—of 
blazing diamond gas stars—of a black exhibition 
globe—of a subterranean eating-house—of furni¬ 
ture warehouses—of booksellers—of j ewellers’ shops, 
where the windows are webbed with gold chains— 
was ever a broad tract of green fields, lined with 
bushy elm trees, where foot-pads swung the blud¬ 
geon and cocked the pistol ? Yes, it was, though 
the great deluge of houses has now spread over it, 
and destroyed the old land-marks. 

We need not go back to the middle ages, when 
steel men trampled over the spot, and little flowers 
lived their happy life, monarchs of the meadow; 
but we will go back to Charles i’s reign, when 
Robert Sydney, Earl of Leicester, rented some 
parish lands, known as Lammas lands, because 
common lands after Lammas-tide, and reared a 
mansion in the north-east corner, somewhere, we 
suppose, near where the reading-room now is; where 
Hapoleon is nightly denounced by strange bearded 
exiles, who talk revolutions. The house—once 
stately with glistening windows and ever open 
door, once proud with heraldic shields, once breath¬ 
ing through countless chimneys, once regarded by 
plumed and cloaked men who had seen Cromwell, 
and knew Milton as a sort of fossil ancestor, as a 
friend—has now passed away into “ air, thin air,” 
and it requires an effort of faith, almost, to believe 
in its very existence. Its honeysuckled gardens 
are now grimy courts; instead of lute and voice, 
you hear wife-beater3 5 curses and the clatter of 
pewter pots. Its scarfed earls have gone into dark 
vaults ; its fair daughters, such as Vandyke painted, 
are gone, centuries ago, to sleep; the handsome 
striplings grew up, and passed into palsied men. 
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Tlie house that seemed built for ever is sponged 
out, and Time has drawn other and meaner pictures 
on this section of his transparent slate. It seemed 
impossible, but it has come true, and the very site 
of the palace of the earls has to be groped for 
amid tobacco shops, and stationers and milliners, 
and party walls, labyrinthine and innumerable. Yet 
here the earl’s children lived ; Algernon, the stub¬ 
born patriot, the handsome Sydney of Charles 11 ’s 
bad court, and the fair Lady Dorothy, whom the poet 
Waller celebrated under the name of Sacharissa. 

But this great house, adjoining the military wall, 
whatever that was, and the swan close, wherever 
that was, never throve. It was not a house of good 
fortune, built stoutly arid lasting long. It was not 
the sheltering place of a great family for centuries, 
decaying solemnly and slowly, like an old oak that 
has long been the pride and monarch of a field. In 
1677, we find it already turned into a sort of grand 
lodging, or general town-house for ambassadors 
and distinguished strangers. Ifc was an hotel 
merely, without traditions. Those who lived in it 
loved it not, but dwelt there, passed away, and for¬ 
got it, as though it had never been. It was an 
unlucky and ill-omened house, and a sequence of 
misfortunes followed it from its building to its 
destruction. Evil begot evil, and the house could 
not escape from the dark cloud of influence that 
hung over it. It stands, in my memory, upon the 
map of Old London, like one of those dismal houses 
in Chancery, which you see here and there in back 
streets—the windows black as ink, or starred with 
gaping holes; the door defaced, nameless, and 
numberless; woe and desolation written upon every 
brick. 

Well, the great earl’s family, with their goods 
and chattels, the youth’s sword, the maiden’s pearl, 
the family pictures,! the carved chairs, the plumed 
beds, passed away, and strangers trod the hallowed 
floors. The rooms where the earl had died, the 
sacred chambers of the once so carefully guarded 
house, became another’s, and lords and ambassa¬ 
dors made it by turns their night’s resting-place, 
and great banquets were given by each temporary 
occupant w r ho in his turn spread the table and 
“ ruled the roast.” 

Colbert, Louis xiv’s great minister, dwelt here, 
and thought here of rebellious Protestants, and 
longed to be again at the helm in France. The 
Queen of Bohemia, the first of tie great train of 
exiles that have filled the Square and discussed 
the news, died here, regretted by at least one true 
heart, and that was her lover, aiid, some think, secret 
husband, Lord Craven, who lived in a grand house 
where the Olympic Theatre now stands. In this 
house the exiled queen lived, till she came to die in 
the unlucky building in Leicester Fields, soon after 
the Restoration. 

The poor queen’s life was in itself a little ro¬ 
mance, and we must repeat the oft-told tale. Early 
in life the Lady Elizabeth, daughter of that school¬ 
master-king, James i, married, much against her 
parents’ consent, the Elector Palatine, whom the 
German Protestants had made King of Bohemia. 
Losing, in the terrible war between the two reli¬ 
gions, both husband and kingdom, the lively de¬ 


bonair lad}’, whom Pepys, the memoir-writer— 
a great authority on these matters — calls “ plain,” 
came to England with her children, and was 
pensioned and housed by the generous and chi¬ 
valrous gratitude of Lord Craven, one of her 
husband’s generals, who remained, as Butler says 
of the neglected cavaliers, 

“ True as tlie dial to the sun, 

Although it he not shone upon.’* 

She, who Dr. Donne had foolishly called “ the sun,” 
and witty Sir Henry Wotton “ the eclipse and glory 
of her kind,” left Lord Craven all her books, pic¬ 
tures, and papers. And a brave Dalgetty, a faith¬ 
ful true servant of the fallen queen, the old soldier- 
lover seems to have been — draper’s son though he 
was : yes, Yorkshire Lord Mayor’s son that lie was. 
After his queen’s death ho became colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards, and like a brave old soldier of 
Gustavus Adolphus, and foe of Wallenstein and 
Tilly, he was always very busy with his soldiers at 
fires or in ’prentice riots. He was shelved by 
William iit, who was afraid of his fidelity to the 
Stuarts, and spent his old age in gardening— Drury 
Lane, his domain, being at that time happily rural, 
and one half gardens—dreaming, as he grafted and 
pruned, of the “ Queen of Hearts,” and the im¬ 
mortal Gustavus, King of Sweden. The old cap¬ 
tain’s name still lives in that of some obscure row 
of houses, and the queen swings, here and there, 
upon country sign-boards. 

Then, in Queen Anne’s days, the imperial am¬ 
bassador and Prince Eugene, the special enemy of 
France, lodged here, conning parchments and arrang¬ 
ing sieges. But in 1718, the unlucky house shone out 
again, but only to fall into worse fortune than ever. 
The Prince of Wales (afterwards George n) came 
here to live as far as possible from his father; and, 
as if parental rancour and filial ingratitude were 
chronic in the family, he too, when on the throne, 
let his son, with whom he had quarrelled, go and 
sulk in the same house where he himself had lived; 
and here the wrong-headed, foolish prince died, not 
much missed by any one except his dancing-master 
and mean favourites. It was in this house that 
that great patron of prize-fighters, the Duke of 
Cumberland, by some called “ the butcher,” from 
his cruelties after Culloden, was born; and here 
that statuesque dull play of Addison’s, “ Cato,” 
was performed; George hi (then prince) acting the 
part of the philosophical young Roman, Porfcius, in 
full court suit, and that crown of all artificiality, 
the wig. He, too, was to have, like his father and 
his grandfather, an undutiful son, but not to dwell 
in that “ pouting-place of princes,” as the antiqua¬ 
rian, writer Pennant called it. 

It was to this by-gone shadow house (that I 
sometimes now fancy I see black against the moon, 
as I stroll on haunted nights through ghostly Lon¬ 
don,) that the poor weeping wife of the Earl of 
Cromartie brought her children to petition the Prin¬ 
cess of Wales for the life of her husband, who had 
been rebelling for the Stuart, and fighting with 
the hairy-legged Highlanders in Scotland. What 
stronger argument could a mother bring to plead 
for the life of her children’s father P But she got 
nothing from that frivolous fop, or from his wife, 
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who was thought to have done just a classical and 
beautiful thing when she coldly and studiedly went 
out of the room, and returned and silently placed 
her own children before those of the suppliant 
lady’s—highly applauded, no doubt, by the gentle¬ 
men who carried fans and muffs, and put their 
hair in papers, and thought charming by the Lady 
Silver tongues, who went into raptures about Chi¬ 
nese toys, cracked cups, and divided them lives be¬ 
tween cards and masquerades ; but, to my mind, 
cruel, heartless, and undefendible. 

But houses, like men, have the green spring¬ 
time of their youth, and the yellow autumn of their 
decline and of their age. The Duke of Gloucester 
next lived in the house, and there suffered his full 
share of courtly vexations; aud then, with a jolt 
down-hill towards neglect and poverty, the house 
became a mere museum, with 26,000 articles col¬ 
lected by a Sir Ashton Lever, who in 1804 peti¬ 
tioned parliament for leave to sell it by lottery— 
4-0,000 tickets at a guinea each—asserting that 
from 1775 to 1784 he had gained by it £13,000. Its 
memory is associated with Leicester Fields, as the 
Soane Museum and the Hunterian Museum are 
with Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

But here we break away from the shadow house, 
that still stands, though unseen, at the north-east 
corner of the Earl of Leicester’s Square, and we 
come to those two great artists, Hogarth and Rey¬ 
nolds, whose memory is specially associated with 
tins Square; for here, on the east side, lived the 
satirist, and on the west-end side, Reynolds, w r ho 
received here all the great, and wise, and beautiful 
of the land, and preserved their faces from the 
grave, for our delight and for our children’s. So, 
if our readers, passing straight through the Square, 
should meet a little bull-dog man, with a scar on 
the left temple, and an old gentleman in spectacles, 
with a pink healthy bloom on his cheeks, be sure, 
whatever the dress may be, these are the ghosts of 
William Hogarth and Sir Joshua Reynolds, even 
though you see one go into Wyld’s Reading Room, 
and the other give a penny to a street-crossing 
sweeper. Ghosts do those sort of things to keep 
up appearances; but it won’t do—you know with 
us old folks it won’t do. 1 see them give a wonder¬ 
ing stare at the great gas star, and the smoky 
Globe, the Moorish towers, and the reading-room; 
and then fade away down that side street where 
Sir Isaac Kewton used to live, and where he used 
to watch those stars we shall stare up at to-night, 
as at a book, in illuminated letters, but an un¬ 
known language. 

Our little acute friend Hogarth lived in the 
Fields in 1733, years before thej^ put up the statue 
of George n in the centre. He liked the place, 
because lie had been ajDprenticed when a boy to a 
metal-chaser and plate-engraver in a street close 
by, and used to have to walk in this very square, 
carrying his master’s sickly son in his arms. Here 
he lived, with a gilt cork head over his door, close 
to where a well-known engraver of Dryden’s time 
had lived. Here the Bishop of Bangor, his great 
friend, used to come and see him, and that kindly 
bear Hayman, the artist; and from here he sallied 
out to rusticate at his house in Chiswick, to watch 


street groups, to think of Beer Street or Gin Lane, 
or to go and meet Wilkes and Churchill at his card 
club, or to go and laugh and quaff at old Slaughter’s, 
the artist’s great coffee-house in St. Martin’s Lane. 
The square was a fashionable square ever since 
1635, when it was built, and from 1671, when its 
south side was finished. The Earls of Aylesbury 
had left a tradition about the place, and the princes 
of Wales had made a sort of palace precinct of it. 
It was central; it was fashionable; it was near 
everything, and everything was what Hogarth 
wanted to observe. Here he gave the world the 
Rake’s Progress, from the gambling-room to the 
madhouse. Here he swung his scourge, and drove 
his brand, till I almost wonder the fops and fools 
and silky brainless revellers of that day did not 
hedge his house some night with swords, and burn 
it to the ground, little satirist and all. 

With the exception of a certain little unlucky 
trip to Calais, where he got arrested for venturing 
to draw the fortifications, Hogarth never went 
further from home than Puddle Dock, en route to 
Rochester, or Tottenham Road leading to Highgate. 
The faces he sought were to be found in Covent 
Garden, looking out of sedan chairs in St. James’s 
Street. To-day he was at the cock-pit; to-morrow 
he "will be at Southwark Fair; anywhere that he 
can place his hand on one human heart and feel 
its pulsations—mental physician that he is ! Fools 
and knaves dread his lancet, as much as if it 
were a sword, for he detests folly and badness of 
all kinds. 

It was here, to the square of the Elm-trees, that 
the dogged little painter brought his pretty loving 
wife, whom he had married clandestinely, braving 
the big-wig of her father, Sir James Thornhill, the 
great empty court painter, who decoratod (as 
he called it) the dome of St. Paul’s, and did his 
best to spoil that wonderful Wren’s nest. Here 
his future enemy, squinting, foul-tongued, bitter 
Wilkes, probably visited him, with the degraded 
clergyman, Churchill the poet, perhaps as he ap¬ 
peared in Vauxhall Gardens under the strings of 
lamps, and among all the painted people and the 
ambling, lisping old fops, in blue coat edged with 
narrow gold lace, white silk stockings, and three- 
cornered hat—as great a dandy as that heartless 
genius Sterne himself. 

Yes, here, just where Sablonier’s Hotel rears its 
stuccoed hulk, stood Hogarth’s home, where little 
Garrick came in of evenings, flushed with his tragic 
triumphs, arm-in-arm with Fielding, the king of 
English novelists. Here our little sturdy satirist 
fretted at his pictures not selling, railed at the 
“ black old masters,” and chiselled and grooved on 
his copper plates, an eternal record of the vices of 
his artificial age. 

But now, leaving Hogarth, and stepping from 
under the shadow of the golden head which stands 
over his door, let us cross the fields and visit the 
great portrait painter, the Devonshire man, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; where, in some back room, we 
shall find Dr. Johnson puffing over his twenty- 
third cup of tea, and discussing the beauty of 
the Duke of Richmond’s eyes, or listening to one 
of Sir Joshua’s lectures, to be delivered to-morrow 
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at tlie Royal Academy, at Somerset House. Ob¬ 
serve bow, when be is pleased, tbe doctor rolls 
about bis wbale-like body, and makes hideous faces 
of Polyphemus pleasure at that ugly man with tbe 
bumping full forehead and uneasy look, who tries 
in vain to get in a word. That is Goldsmith, tbe 
Irish poet, who has bis great poem of “ Tbe Tra¬ 
veller” in bis pocket, and burns to read it; but 
Boswell, who has taken too much claret at one of 
Reynolds’s slovenly dinners, will take care be does 
not, for be is goading on tbe doctor in whispers, to a 
discussion upon art, directly Reynolds has finished. 

Presently, when Miss Reynolds’s duties at tbe 
silver tea-urn are ended, and tbe doctor’s mighty 
appetite for that intellectual beverage—tea—is 
sated, there will be an adjournment, with a proces¬ 
sion of golden glowing lamps, to tbe painter’s show- 
room, where, perhaps, some delight of our own is 
throned on tbe easel, tbe carmines and pearl greys 
still luminous and wet. It may be some admiral, 
bluff and stately, in blue and gold; or some belle 
of tbe day, her pou r dered bah rising in a fragile 
mountain above her sparkling eyes and her peachy 
cheeks. It may be Sir Joshua himself, ruffling 
in bis crimson doctor’s gown, bis sagaciously 
twinkling eyes peering through silvery spectacles, 
that scar on bis upper lip showing still where be 
so nearly lost bis life, (falling down tbe rocks at 
Majorca.) Quietly patriarchal Sir Joshua is here 
among bis painted children—a very grand old 
bachelor indeed—one who has, by his cultivated 
mind and polished manners, done much to elevate 
tbe noble profession to which he belongs. He will 
quarrel with Gainsborough and Wilson, and be 
rather shy of Hogarth, who, however, soon passed 
from his orbit; but, say the worst, he is a true 
honest gentleman, whose name no meanness or base¬ 
ness blackens, but who perhaps was not quite so 
fervid and chivalrous in his impulses as some men 
of more fiery temperament would desire. 

We will not follow Reynolds’s house into the pos¬ 
session of the Earl of Inchequin, because he was a 
nobody; but go on to mention that, in 1.763, next 
door to Hogarth’s old house, lived that great surgeon 
John Hunter, who here began to arrange his mu¬ 
seum. Here, in winter, he gave his evening 
conversaziones to all the big-wig physicians, divid¬ 
ing his house into a lyceum for philosophical dis¬ 
putation, a lecture room, a snug dissecting room, a 
printing office, and a book shop where his medical 
works were sold. 

And before we leave the square, so full of groat 
shadows about night-fall, we may give a word to 
the statue of George n—a king who hated his father 
rather less than he hated his own son—which was 
put up in the square about 1754, by the Duke of 
Chandos, Handel’s great patron, who had it brought 
from Gannons, (“ Timon’s villa,”) his celebrated seat 
near Edgeware. It was for this Duke that Handel 
composed “ Esther,” and “ Acis and Galatea.” 
This duke, glorified by Pope, married for his third 
wife a poor servant girl of an inn, whom he saved 
from being beaten by her husband, a drunken 
groom. The great house, which cost <-£230,000, is 
gone to dust; its site is ploughed over, and the 
duke himself is forgotten on his own domain. 


To a thoughtful man, every stone of London 
streets is a grave-stone, and beneath it lie buried 
memories and legends, yet with life in them for 
those who love them, preserved as you preserve 
flowers between the leaves of a book, so that, though 
dead, they may still retain something of the colour of 
their spring beauty, something of their old fragrance. 
It does us good sometimes, in this feverish race and 
wrestle of ours, to look back. It reminds us that 
others have passed on the road we traverse; that 
other hearts have felt our sorrows, as others yet 
unborn will groan and ache with them. We are 
but the tenants of the old inn, that we call the world; 
others have sat where we sit, others 'will rule in it 
for their little horn, as we are doing. Why go 
panting to Babylon, to moralize about fallen pride 
and the mutability of things, when there is food 
for a -wise man’s life in one London street P 


FRUITS OF THE REVIVAL IU ULSTER. 

The “12th of July,” an anniversary dreaded in 
Belfast for its scenes of bloodshed, drunkenness, and 
outrage, passed over in 1859 in quietness. In those 
districts which had been termed “disturbed,” 
Orangemen and Romanists were seen peaceably 
conversing, and expressions of kindness were inter¬ 
changed. In the districts of the “ Maze,” Broom- 
head, Dundrod, Ahoghill, etc., the “12th,” instead 
of being celebrated by processions, noise and dissi¬ 
pation, was signalized by great meetings for prayer 
and praise. In several' districts of the county of 
Antrim, to which it had been necessary on former 
anniversaries to draft bodies of military and police, 
several of the publicans voluntarily shut up their 
houses in order that no interruption should be given ’ 
to the religious services which were held in their 
vicinity. It is devoutly to be wished that the 
feelings of rancorous hate which have existed be¬ 
tween the Orangemen and Romanists of Ulster for 
169 years may at least be checked by the religious 
movement to which this cessation of hostilities was 
owing. 

These moral results have been attested by persons 
whose authority will not be questioned. At the 
last Ballymena quarter sessions there were only 
four cases, all of an ordinary description, in the calen¬ 
dar, and the chairman offered his congratulations 
on “ the manifest decrease in public crime, and the 
high moral tone which now pervades the community 
of this populous district.” He added, “ that it was 
not for him to say to what cause the elevation of 
morals should be attributed, but there was an un¬ 
doubted improvement in such matters, and he sin¬ 
cerely rejoiced to see it.” Chief Baron Pigot, a 
Romanist, expressed to the grand jury of the county 
of Down his satisfaction with the results of the re¬ 
vival, and his hope that a leaven so socially purify¬ 
ing might penetrate everywhere. Dr. Cuthbert, 
writing in the “ Medical Times,” asserts that drunk¬ 
enness, blasphemy, lying, and malice have been 
banished from whole districts in Ulster. A head 
constable of police states that, in the extensive dis¬ 
trict with which ho is acquainted, the great majority 
of family quarrels and other feuds for which it was 
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notorious have been reconciled during tlie last six 
months. Archdeacon Stopford testifies that “ in 
some places the outward face of society is changed 
by a visible reformation.” The Rev. W. MTlwaine, 
one of the strongest opposers of the movement, 
acknowledges “ that it has been attended by moral 
results of a remarkablo and beneficial character to 
society in general, and to families and individuals 
in particular.’’ The Bishop of Down officially stated 
that “the religious awakening hadbeenmost marked, 
and attended with the happiest results among a 
large class of the nominal Protestants of the differ¬ 
ent denominations who were before careless and un¬ 
godly persons, accustomed often to spend their Sun¬ 
days in public-houses or in drinking at home.” He 
added, “ My own experience in the discharge of my 
official duties gives me abundant evidence of the 
great and holy work now leavening my diocese.” 
At a recent diocesan meeting at Belfast the clergy, 
in answer to the Bishop’s queries, bore nearly uni¬ 
versal testimony to the improved morals of the 
population. The General Assembly of the Irish 
Presbyterian Church affirm in their report “ that 
the drunkard has been made sober, the libertine 
chaste, and the blasphemer and Sabbath-breaker 
devout.” In our own investigations wo received a 
mass of reliable testimony to the improved morals 
of the community, from magistrates, officers of con¬ 
stabulary, mill-owners and managers, shopkeepers, 
farmers, and employers of labour of every descrip¬ 
tion. The change is more apparent in the rural 
districts and country towns; for in large cities 
moral agencies are slow in permeating the really de¬ 
based and criminal classes of society, which are 
continually recruited by an influx of vicious ele¬ 
ments from other places. 

We are sanguine enough to hope that to some 
extent the religious and moral habits of the people 
will be permanently raised. But in all probability 
the opposers of the movement will have a great 
triumph. There are some of the so-called “con¬ 
verts ” who are trusting in the physical prostration 
which they passed through, or who have been 
merely temporarily excited by the power of sympa¬ 
thy, or the contagion of example, and these, after a 
time, will relapse and grow “ weary in well doing.” 
The fear which fell on ungodly men may lose its 
repressive power, and sinners may return to their 
sins, rendered more desperate by the interruption. 
The whisky traffic may again flourish, and the 
calendar of crime again become heavy; but the 
fact will stiff remain, that many souls, precious be¬ 
yond all earthly price, have passed from death unto 
life. Whatever is good in this great movement is 
unquestionably duo to the Spirit of all grace, for 
no other cause is adequate to the production of such 
an effect. Whatever is evil is to be attributed to 
the infirmity and error of man. When we consider 
the extent of the work, its novelty to all who were 
concerned in it, and the ignorance of many "who 
were the subjects and -witnesses of it, the marvel is 
not that there should have been indiscretions and 
extravagances, but that they should have been com¬ 
paratively few in number and limited in influence. 

These affections, (referring to the prostration and 
other physiological accidents of the revival,) arc no¬ 


thing but the natural consequence of strong mental 
impressions on persons to whom such sensations 
are new, and who are unaccustomed to self-control. 
They prove the existence of deep feeling, but no¬ 
thing more; and deep feeling, acting on persons of 
certain intellects, temperament, and habits, produces 
certain physical results, whether that feeling be re¬ 
ligious or otherwise. Similar symptoms are con¬ 
tinually witnessed as the effect of sudden fear or 
grief) and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the fear of Divine wrath and the sorrow for sin 
may be at least as strong as any other emotion. 
The manifestations might doubtless, in most in¬ 
stances, have been suppressed if the ministers had 
understood how to exercise a repressive influence 
over the people before the emotions escaped from 
under the control of the will .—Quarterly llevieiv. 


“WHERE SLEEP OUR LOST?” 

SUGGESTED Br TIDINGS OF THE FATE OF THE'CKEWS OF THE 
“EHEBUS” AND “TEBKOE.” 

Where sleep our Lost? We asked in vain 
Of the snowy berg and the arctic main: 

Then* answer was tho withering blast 
Of tho sleety storm-cloud hurrying past, 

And the fitful crash of the frozen wave, 

And the hollow moan of the icy cave, 

“ Whoro sleep our Lost ?” 

Wo watched for their return so long, 

With a faith so true and a love so strong j 
And we kept a vacant place for all, 

By hearth and altar, in bower and hall, 

Till tho hands wo clasped so firm in prayer 
Dropped down in the calm of mute despair. 

Where sleep our Lost ? # 

There w r ere cheeks which flushed like the rose’s glow, 
That leaned from the lattice to see them go; 

There were waving hands of the young and fair, 

And youthful brows with the golden hair ; 

But the clioeks grew wan and the tresses white, 

While still we asked, through tho voiceless night, 

“ Where sleep our Lost ?” 

And one by ono did tho watchers fail, 

And the vigil-lamps burned low and pale, 

And our tears had well-nigh stanched their flow, 

When an echo burst from the halls of snow ; 

And we hushed our sighs and bent our ear, 

And we held our gasping breath to hear 
Whore sleep our Lost. 

Our Lost! our Found! our Loyal Dead! 

On a stainless pillow ye lean your head; 

Girt round with a spotless winding-sheet, 

In the quiet rest which your God saw meet; 

The toil achieved and tho duty done, 

And the battle o’er and the victory won. 

Thus sleep our Lost. 

There was Ono who suffered our Lost to save, 

Aaid who wrested the victory from their grave, 

And the sting from death. 0 Lost and Found! 

The place where ye sleep is as holy ground’. 

the minster tomb, or the daisied sod, 

For ye sunk in tho arms of a Saviour-God. 

So sleep our Lost. 

No voice shall your quiet slumbers break 
Till the trump shall sound, and tho dead shall -wake ; 
When tho earth shall melt, and the heavens shall roll 
Away like a scorched and shrivelled scroll; 

And the gates of ice shall burst their chains, 

And the frozen seas and the snowy plains 
Givo up our Lost! 


J. c. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tiie Armstrong Gun. —“Ah! that’s tho one that went 
eight feet into a solid butt of elm,” said Sir William, see¬ 
ing me take up a shot for examination that lay in the 
office. The gun was first tried on the hills above Allen- 
lieads, in the rear of Killiope Law, where the range is 
wide enough to obviate all fear of mischief. Afterwards 
it underwent rigorous trials before incredulous military 
officers at Slioeburyness, who had at last to confess that 
not a gun in all her Majesty’s service could equal it; and 
now we know that a thirty-two pounder has sent its shot 
more than five miles, the weight of the gun being less 
than one-lialf of the ordinary thirty-twos, while the dura¬ 
bility is far greater. Leaving aside all speculations as to 
tho possible destruction and damage at distances of five 
miles or more, the Armstrong gun demonstrates its supe¬ 
riority and utility, if only by restoring to artillery the 
supremacy of range which it should have in the field. 
Since rifles were improved, artillery-men have not been 
able to keep out of range; but the Armstrong gun over¬ 
shoots the new rifles as far as ordinary guns overshot 
the old musket, not to say farther, and therewith war 
will perhaps be satisfied, at least until new tactics are in¬ 
vented.”— White's “ Northumberland 

Qualifications tor Success at tiie Bar. —Can you 
live alone ? Can you keep away from temptation in the 
midst of forced idleness, or can you create occupation for 
yourself? Can you live for years without the daily solace 
of household affections ? Can you bear up against trial 
and sorrow without aid or sympathy ? Can you sit 
patiently for years in court or chambers, and see younger 
men passing you ? Can you bear to see inferior men 
succeed, "when you, a man of talent, have never been 
afforded an opportunity ? Can you go on believing, until 
you aro greyheaded, “ that there is a good time coming, 
wait a little longer. ?” Can you do all this without becom¬ 
ing intemperate*, bitter, soured, or misanthropical? If 
you can do all this, you may safely go to tho bar, for with 
such qualities you might conquer an empire. Neverthe¬ 
less, a career at the bar will try you in all these points ; 
and rare man you will be indeed if you pass through tho 
ordeal without some marks of the fire.— Thomson's “ Choice 
of a Profession." 

The late Lord Macaulay and Mr. Adam Black.— 
When Mr. Adam Black, m.p., commenced, the new edition 
of his “ Encyclopredia Britanuica,” Lord Macaulay felt so 
strong an interest in the undertaking, and so warm a re¬ 
gard for his old friend the publisher, that he said ho would 
endeavour to send him an article for each letter of the 
alphabet. This generous offer the noble historian’s fail¬ 
ing health and various avocations prevented him from 
fully realizing; but he sent five articles to the “Encyclo¬ 
pedia”—memoirs of Atterbury, Bunyan, Goldsmith, 
Johnson, and William Pitt—tho last being tho latest 
finished production from his pen. 

The Granite Quarries of Aberdeen. —The working 
of the quarries in Aberdeen commenced 250 years ago ; 
but little progress was made for 100 years. Tho houses 
in Aberdeen were constructed principally of wood till 1741, 
when, a fire taking place, the town-council ordained that 
tho fronts of the houses should be of stone or brick. In 
1764 granite was recommended for paving the streets of 
London, and was used for Waterloo Bridge in 1817, and 
subsequently for the docks at Sheerness and London 
Bridge. There aro Upwards of twenty quarries supplying 
the different varieties of granite : the blue, the red or 
Peterhead granite, the light red, soft grey, and white. 
The granite, for the most part, lios in irregular masses in 
the quarries, and generally of a columnar structure. 
The quarrying is principally carried on by blasting. Tho 
drainage of the quarries is chiefly accomplished by means 
of siphons of lead-pipe from 1 to 2 or 3 inches in diameter. 
The quarries are not worked to any great depth, 
though the best and largest masses are found at the lower 


depths ; and proper mechanical contrivances for working 
deeper might be used with advantage. With reference to 
tho durability of the granite, there appears no appreciable 
decay ; on the oldest specimens of several hundred years 
the tool-marks are as sharp and fresh as at first. The 
tools used in dressing the granite for a long period were 
hammers, picks and axes only ; but in 1820 steel chisels 
were introduced, which effected a considerable improve¬ 
ment. Machinery was tried for dressing, but it failed, 
being in the form of a planing machine, the granite requir¬ 
ing a distinct blow to separate the parts. The number 
of workmen employed in the quarries is about 500 daily, 
and tho number of horses about 50. About 50,000 tons 
are quarried annually, of which about 30,000 are export¬ 
ed ; and the export is increasing at the rate of 500 tons 
annually. 

The Flight of Louis Philippe from France. —This 
project of making the descent upon Rouen was in the end 
successful. Tho King and Queen arrived at Rouen, em¬ 
barked on board the riverboat; they then re-descended 
in it to Havre, but had to make a short step from one 
quay to the other to get on board the English steamer. 
And here it was that tho King was very near befcmymg 
himself by overacting the part of an English bourgeois 
anxious to return homo. It was evidently of the utmost 
importance that, in a place where he was so likely to bo 
personally known, he should keep himself quiet and endea¬ 
vour to escape observation. Instead of which, I hear lie 
was bustling about, exclaiming loudly, “Where is Mrs. 
Smith ? Where is my old woman ? Como here, my dear ! ” 
He was, in point of fact, recognised by a fishwife on the 
quay, who screamed out, “ ’Tis tho King, who is making 
his escape! ” But it was too late to stop him ; ho was 
already under the protection of the English flag: the 
ladder was at once loosened from the quay, and the vessel, 
with all her steam well up, pursued her course at full 
speed. — Lord Norinanhfs “ Year of Revolution." 

An American Portrait of Tennyson.—I had not been 
two minutes in the drawing-room before Tennyson walked 
in. So unlike are the published portraits of him, that I 
was almost in doubt as to his identity. The engraved 
head suggests a moderate stature ; but he is tall and 
broad-shouldered as a son of Anak, with hair, beard, and 
eyes of southern darkness. Something in the lofty brow 
and aquiline nose suggests Dante, but such a deep, mel¬ 
low chost-voice never could have come from Italian lungs. 
He proposed a walk, as the day was wonderfully clear 
and beautiful. We climbed the steep comb of the chalk 
cliffs, and slowly wandered westward until we reached 
tho Needles, at tho extremity of the island, and some 
three or four miles distant from his residence.— Bayard 
Taylor. 

Anecdote of General Wolfe. —Dr. John Robison, 
afterwards Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Uni¬ 
versity of Edinburgh, was a midshipman on board the 
“ Royal William,” serving in America in the year 1759. He 
happened to be on duty in tho boat in which General Wolfe 
went to visit some of his posts, and to take soundings, the 
night before the battle, which was expected to be decisive 
of tho fate of the campaign in Canada. The evening was 
fine, and the scene, considering the work they were en¬ 
gaged in, and the morning to which they were looking 
forward, sufficiently impressive. As they rowed along, 
the General with much feeling repeated nearly the whole 
of Gray’s “ Elegy ” (whichhad appeared not long before, and 
was yet but little known) to an officer who sat with him 
in tho stern of the boat; adding, as he concluded, that 
“ he would prefer being the author of that poem, to the 
glory of boating the French to-morrow.” To-morrow 
came, and the life of this illustrious soldier was termin¬ 
ated amid tho tears of his friends and the shouts of his 
victorious army. The fall of Quebec was the immediate 
consequence of this battle. 
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" BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”— Coil'per. 



“I nAVE NO TIME TO SI>EAK TO YOU NOW j BRING YOUR ACCOUNT TO-MORROW.” 


THE FERROL FAMILY; 

OR, “ KEEPING UP APPEARANCES.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OE “ GOLDEN HILLS.” 

CHAPTER XIX.-AMONG OBSCURE PEOPLE. 

Mr. Grimston’s writing of the important note afore¬ 
said, though not committed without mature delibe¬ 
ration, had yet the most disastrous effect on his 
home temper. As previously intimated, all that 
No. 428 — March 8, 1860. 


went wrong with him in the office was certain to 
have' a reaction in his domestic circle—if we can 
call that a circle which was composed solely of 
the diminutive Mrs. G. and a pet Scotch terrier, 
whose snappish temperament endeared him to his 
master. 

Alighting from the crowded omnibus at the usual 
little green gate, (fifth in a series of twenty-four, 
leading to the twenty-four green hall doors entitled 
L Price One Penny. 
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THE FERROL FAMILY. 


Primrose Terrace,) Mr. Grimston gave first evidence 
of his dispositions by the manner in which he 
kicked off his boots in the little hall; repulsed the 
terrier with some gesture which caused the brute 
to whine piteously; and flung open the parlour- 
door bang against the sideboard. His wife, hastily 
washing her eyes upstairs—for she had been crying, 
poor tender-hearted woman—heard these ominous 
symptoms with dread: not abated when the sharp 
tones of her lord called loudly for “ Mrs. G.” 

“ Why weren’t you down here when I came in P” 
he asked crossly. “ Hey, what’s this P Crying 
again, Mrs. G ?” 

Her efforts to abolish the redness with cold 
water had only made it more palpable, of course. 
She did not answer for an instant, being engaged 
in choking down a rebellious sob ; the trifling pause 
exasperated her amiable husband still farther. 

“ What’s the meaning of this, Mrs. G. P What 
are you whimpering about ? Can’t a man come to 
his own house of an evening but he must be saluted 
with blubbering?” 

“ Them poor Bodkinses!” she broke out, “there’s 
an execution in the house, and they’re all turned 
into the wretchedest lodgings you ever saw, with 
barely their clothes, and he’s expecting to be 
arrested.” 

“ I thought I had forbidden your holding any 
intercourse with those low people,” her husband 
observed sternly. “ Answer me, Mrs. G., did I not 
order you to give up your intimacy with that 
tailor’s wife?” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” she explained, afraid to 
wipe away the tears quivering in her eyes. “Maria 
Bodkin wrote me a distracted note, saying if ever 
I had any regard for her I’d not refuse to see her 
in her trouble; and they’re as respectable as our¬ 
selves, Grimston, only they’re ruined through never 
being paid debts owing to them in the clothier line 
by parties that live as if they was as rich as Jews, 
which is a burning shame and a sin, though I say 
it that oughtn’t 1” The little woman felt almost 
valiant before her oppressor, but was cooled sud¬ 
denly by the insignificant words, uttered in a highly 
significant manner—“ Well, ma’am!” She held her 
peace, and prepared the speaker’s tea without delay. 

Since Mr. Grimston had become head clerk in 
the bank of Messrs. Ferrol, and removed to the 
genteel locality of Primrose Terrace, (where he was 
flanked by a half-pay officer on one side, and on 
the other by an archdeacon’s widow,) he had 
deemed it incompatible with his dignity to keep up 
his former close acquaintance with the clothier 
Bodkin, suspected of driving a struggling, trade. 
Had he been eminently flourishing, even though a 
tailor, the case would have been altered: our 
worthy Mr. Grimston would not have felt his re¬ 
spectability in danger of compromise. But, saith 
the wisest of men, “ The poor is hated even of his 
own neighbour; the rich hath many friends.” And 
Mrs. G., who was herself daughter to a tradesman, 
and had been leagued in the bonds of perpetual 
amity, through girlhood, with her chosen intimate 
Mrs. Bodkin, was constrained to give up the 
old friendship, except for a stolen interview now 
and then, as on occasion of the birth of any new 


little Bodkin. To-day, on receiving the note, she 
had ridden into town by the next omnibus, and 
discharged herself of an immense amount of pent- 
up sympathy and many tears, which somewhat 
comforted poor Mrs. B.; as (except in the very 
direst trouble) a woman is relieved by talking over 
her misfortunes with another woman. And she 
gave the full detail, beginning from the time when 
her husband was induced to remove from the small 
shop where he had carried on an obscure but pay¬ 
ing trade, to the flashy establishment denominat¬ 
ing itself an emporium, where he was obliged to 
keep up a pretension to extensive business, with¬ 
out capital or customers to justify it. 

“ And heaps on heaps of gents let then' accounts 
run on for years and years. Bodkin was afraid to 
prosecute, lest he’d lose his connection; he says 
there’s bad debts enough on his books this present 
minute to set him all right if he could only get at 
the money. I do believe some people—gentlefolks 
they pretend to be—have no conscience at all!” ex¬ 
claimed the poor woman, in her impotent grief and 
anger. “ If I was the queen, I’d make a law’’—such 
were Mrs. Bodkin’s notions of legislation—“I’d 
make a law that any one who bought goods and 
didn’t pay for ’em, should be treated like a thief! 

I would indeed, and serve them right. What 
business has a gent to come into my husband’s 
shop and take his cloth, and his time, and his 
labour, and walk off with it and never pay P I say 
he’s as bad as if he stole a coat from the counter. 
Only because he’s a gentleman, he can do it, for¬ 
sooth ! Oh yes, indeed! pretty laws we have 1” 
Mrs. Bodkin tried to laugh bitterly, but it was only 
hysterically. Her ideas of her husband’s affairs 
were perhaps wrong-headed; and she certainly 
wanted the repose of manner which so advantage¬ 
ous^ distinguishes well-bred people; but there 
might be an excuse for some warmth under the 
circumstances. Two narrow rooms, to contain her 
six healthy children and an ailing one, her husband 
exasperated by the ruin crashing upon his pros¬ 
pects, which permitted only the cheerful vista of a 
prison, and, as highest hope, a possible certificate 
beyond the Bankruptcy Court: the only gleam of 
pleasant comfort was that her eldest son had pro¬ 
cured a situation behind the counter at Rayment 
and Co.’s, with a salary which, though small, (owing 
to the young man’s ignorance and incapacity to 
earn more,) was yet certain. Alas ! she had little 
idea of how much it would cost.him to keep up his 
« gentish ” love of display: the expense of faultless 
gloves, and hoots, and ties, absorbed everything 
but a mere maintenance for himself. Doctor Eerrol, 
learning this fact some time afterwards from his 
distressed mother, called him a selfish puppy; yet, 
was not the fault of censor and censured the same ? 

Two boys, next of age, were taken into a dra¬ 
pery establishment, of course without salary a,t 
first; and their mother thought seriously of the 
needle as a help for herself, to eke out the wretched 
means of living allowed her. She spoke to their 
friend, Doctor Ferrol, who still prescribed for 
the ailing child, that he would use his influence 
to obtain her such employment. Doctor Ferrol was 
I kind-hearted, and promised to speak to his wife, 
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and, visiting Ids respected mother-in-law shortly 
afterwards, intended to mention the matter there. 
But that lady was just coming down-stairs to her 
carriage; he gave her his arm dutifully, and she 
sailed along the broad hall, arrayed in rustling 
raiment, all sauvity and smiles. 

“ And how is our dear Agatha and her sweet 
baby?” Satisfactory answers were given. “Louisa 
and I were going to. visit them this afternoon, but 
we have a prior engagement at Hunt and Roskell’s.” 

How she was emerging from the hall door, and 
entering upon the roll of carpeting spread forth by 
a footman. A poor woman, who had been linger¬ 
ing about the railings for the last half-hour, though 
frequently ordered off by the servants, came for¬ 
ward as if to speak; the man repulsed her. Mrs. 
Carnaby Pyke, pausing at the carriage door, and 
raising her eye-glass, asked benevolently what the 
poor creature wanted. 

“ Speak to her, Hughes—bring me her message.” 
The considerate lady tranquilly deposited herself 
upon her cushions, and waited the report. But 
Hughes appeared unwilling to repeat the answer 
verbatim. “ She’s only a workwoman, ma’am,” he 
began, obsequiously. 

“ Oh, poor thing ! Let her come in the morn¬ 
ing.” Mrs. Carnaby Pyke leaned back out of view. 

I cannot attend to her now; she must call again.” 

“I have called morning after morning, and you 
couldn’t attend to me either,” said the woman, 
pushing forward ; “ I only want to be paid 

what’s owing to me these six months, for making 
yours and the young ladies’ dresses, ma’am she 
dropped a curtsey, but laid her hand on the window, 
when the lady attempted to draw it up. The 
usually pale and placid face of the latter crimsoned. 
“I have no time to speak to you now,” she said; 
“ you really must go away. Bring your account 
to-morrow, and it shall be examined. Hughes ! 
tell Tomkins to drive to Hunt and Roskell’s.” 

In spite of the servant, the poor seamstress still 
clung by the door. “ I’m used to such promises,” 
she cried. “ My little children are hungry, and 
I’ve no bread to give them. They can’t wait till 
to-morrow.” 

“I think she must be mad,” whispered Mrs. 
Carnaby Pyke to her daughter, who was fumbling 
for her little purse, the quick tears brimming her 
young eyes. “ Don’t give her anything—she may 
be an impostor; I don’t recollect her face in the 
least.” 

“ ‘Mad!’ ‘an impostor!’” repeated the woman, 
getting fiercely excited. Louisa saw how the long 
thin fingers, joint-swollen from work, thrilled and 
trembled in clasping the carriage-window. “ I’m 
not an impostor ! Who dare say it ? I’m as honest 
as yourself, lady, and more so, for I’d give every¬ 
body their due.” 

“My poor woman,” said Doctor Eerrol, who had 
interposed before unsuccessfully, “ you are detain¬ 
ing this lady; I will listen to your claim, and pro¬ 
mise to remind her of it.” He gently removed her 
hand, just as Z 44, who had from afar spied the 
little social complication, came up. “ Oh, poor 
thing! don t give her in charge !” pleaded Mrs. 
Carnaby with a halcyon smile of forgiveness; and 
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the carriage rolled away. Truly that lady’s man¬ 
ners were faultless, and her placidity almost in¬ 
vulnerable ; as becometh those of high degree. 

But the seamstress, not being gifted by nature 
or art with the attribute of impassibility, burst into 
tears—passionate and resentful tears, subsiding 
into those merely bitter. Doctor Ferrol heard her 
old, old story — yet ever new, for is it not enacted 
in the metropolis to this hour ?—of struggling and 
starving on the pittance afforded by needlework^ 
with still sharper struggles and deeper starvation, 
when the hard-earned wage was unpaid by care¬ 
lessness, or the culpable inability of pretentious 
debtors. He gave her some trifle for the present 
exigency, and stepped into his own carriage again. 

There sate, awaiting him, his ever-following 
companion — Care. It was always beside him in 
solitude; weighting his brow with intolerable 
gloom when no one w^s looking; whispering ap¬ 
prehensions in every thought. The date on which 
the forged bill would fall due was approaching; if 
he had not the means of taking it up before then, 
a discovery must ensue. The anticipation made 
him almost freeze with terror. The disgrace—the 
shock to his friends and connections—the penal 
consequences—he was aghast to reflect that from 
all this he was separated by but a hand-breadth. 
He had written to his uncle Sir Hugh Loftus, ask¬ 
ing the loan of a hundred pounds in urgent terms. 
If that failed—if all failed- 

A temptation which he scarce dared whisj)or to 
his inmost soul had more than once occurred to 
him. He recoiled from it, but it returned. A 
further forgery ! Would there be more moral evil 
in two commissions of the crime than in one? 
Were the social and judicial penalties heavier ? 0, 

wretched Hugh ! thus did conscience palter with 
expedience, and grow weaker in the contest. 

He entered his own house—went to the drawing¬ 
room, looking for Agatha. A blinding flash seemed 
to strike his eyes, and show him—Richard Wardour 
standing up, and coming forward to meet him, 
cordially. 

CHAPTER XX.—THE “CREAM OP THE CREAM.” 

When Dr. Ferrol could again see and hear dis- 
tinctly, he was sitting in an arm-chair opposite Mr. 
Wardour, and beside the sofa on which Agatha 
lay, for she was generally ailing now, more or less. 
Their visitor was telling the cause of his unex¬ 
pected trip to London. 

“A sudden summons from my lawyers—hearing 
of cause to come on to-morrow,” was the explanation 
which Doctor Ferrol comprehended, as he dallied 
with a paper-knife from among the pretty trifles on a 
side-table near him. Relieved for the moment to hear 
that it was nob on banking business primarily that 
Mr. Wardour had come, his pallid countenance reco¬ 
vered colour in some measure, and his thoughts set¬ 
tled from their bewilderment. But his powers of 
conversation were sadly disjointed : and, except for 
a fortunate diversion effected by the introduction of 
baby, who must be looked at and caressed by uncle 
Richard, his embarrassment would without fail 
have attracted notice. And while Agatha was 
wrapt in admiration of her fair frail child—still 
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deserving tlie epithet snowflake, for her whiteness 
and fragility—and uncle Richard, holding her in his 
strong arms, drew mental comparisons between the 
pretty wee creature and his own stout rosy boy, 
younger by some months, nevertheless larger, baby’s 
father was gloomily fingering the pearled leaf-cutter 
in aii abstracted mood. The mother glanced aside 
at him, once or twice, and finally held up the little 
daughter to be kissed. Papa laughed slightly, 
and pressed the tiny white cheek, as desired. 

“ She is unusually pale to-day,” he remarked. 

“ Do you think so P” said the mother, somewhat 
anxiously, to her husband’s words. “ She is the 
quietest little creature possible—she never cries : 

I believe there is nothing the matter : nurse says 
she is well.” 

Rut nurse knew, perfectly as did Doctor Ferrol 
himself, that slowly and surely was the baby life weak¬ 
ening ; slowly without sigu was she passing from 
the earth. Only the mother was blind. Yet, 
wakened to a vague alarm, all this evening Agatha 
would not part with her treasure; kept the rose- 
lined bassinet beside her, and looked much at the 
little occupant, to whose features the bright colour 
of her cradle-curtains lent a false flush: Agatha 
would fain persuade herself that it was a real and 
healthy one. 

Mr. War dour and Hugh Ferrol dined together. 
They soon returned to the drawing-room, for the 
host felt an intolerable constraint when alone with 
his guest. Every kindly or confidential expression 
forced upon him the conviction of what a villain he 
had been, to abuse the trustfulness of this good 
man. Overflowing all his mind like a freshet 
flood, was the one thought of that grievous wrong 
and its* surely coming consequences. What was 
he to do P Whither could he turn in his desperate 
perplexity ? When he had given up the conversa¬ 
tion to Agatha, he fell into long fits of silence. 
He heard Mr. Wardour telling how he feared they 
should have to leave Langholm, those legal mat¬ 
ters were so pressing of late, ho said ; the lawyers 
had intimated that frequent personal presence would 
be necessary through the future steps of the busi¬ 
ness, and the expenses already incurred were very 
heavy. All these considerations seemed to make 
it imperative that he should let Langholm to a 
tenant, and accept the offer of a small government 

appointment placed at his disposal by Lord R-, 

on some intimation of his desire for such. 

“ And you will be obliged to live in London ?” 
Agatha asked. 

“ I fear so. I shall probably he able to decide 
after the courts to-morrow, when I see how matters 
look, and what Caveat thinks of the progress our 
suit is making.” 

“ Dear Agnes! I should be so glad to have her 
in town !” Agatha’s face brightened greatly, and 
then as suddenly shaded. “ But it is selfish of me 
to say so, when I remember that she must be very 
sorry at the thought of leaving Langholm. I don’t 
wonder she should. Sweet peaceful Langholm ! I 
was very happy there.” 

His own brow was sadly darkened for a minute; 
but he cleared away the cloud by an effort, and 
smiled. 


“ I am sure that everything will be ordered 
rightly, by One wiser than we are, and whom w r e 
can trust to control all events for our good,” be 
said cheerfully. “ He can make us as happy in a 
narrow city street as in our sweet country home, 
and I have little doubt but he will.” 

There was a pause—Agatha looked pleased; such 
thoughts and feelings were beginning to have more 
echo in her heart than ever before. Hugh broke 
the silence. “ The expense of living in town will 
be much greater than at Langholm,” he observed. 

“We intend to be very quiet indeed,” rejoined 
Mr. Wardour, “ and live as simply as possible.” 

“ I hope you will have a house in our neighbour¬ 
hood,” Agatha said; to which her brother-in-law 
shook his head good-humouredly, as signifying that 
they were much too grand for him. “ Somewhere 
in the suburbs Agnes w r ould prefer,” he thought ; 
and they rambled off into a discussion of the sub¬ 
ject, and thence to a variety of other topics. 
Doctor Ferrol was recalled from an absence of 
mind by hearing his own name; he looked up. 

“ Oh, Hugh is very clever.” Agatha glanced at 
him with a playful smile. “ I believe his profes¬ 
sion is getting on famously : is it not, dear ?” 

“ As well as I can expect,” he answered. “ Yes, 
pretty well.” 

“Do you know that it is only very lately I dis¬ 
covered another talent, of which I never was aware 
before ? He can draw so nicely : took a sketch of 
baby’s head one day, with a pencil, that delighted 
me.” 

“ Pooh—a mere nothing,” he said, some horrible 
thrill of premonition striking him as to what she 
might saynext. “I used todrawwhen at school-” 

“ Don’t mind ; he’s always depreciating himself: 
he can copy anything he sees—even people’s hand¬ 
writings, so that you never could tell the differ¬ 
ence-” 

Doctor Ferrol started up, with a sudden despe¬ 
ration to cleave his way out of the horrid entangle¬ 
ment. He saw that in her innocence she would 
next tell how successfully he had copied Mr. War¬ 
dour’ s own signature; and undoubtedly she was 
proceeding to narrate that little incident, when his 
hurried gesture checked the tale. “ Come, War¬ 
dour, can I set you down anywhere ? I’m going to 
pay some evening visits, and time is up,” pulling- 
out his watch. 

“ If you pass near Mr. Ferrol’s—your sister’s, I 
mean-” 

“ Yes, to be sure. I’ll drive you there.” He rang 
the bell violently. “ Carriage round in five minutes,” 
he ordered : and stood upon the hearth-rug for the 
interval, talking volubly and incessantly, till the 
wheels paused outside. In the carriage he was 
silent enough ; Mr. Wardour certainly thought his 
manner, on the whole, a little odd, but he had much 
to occupy his own reflections, and they parted at 
the banker’s door with a shake-hands. 

Mildred sat in the drawing-room awaiting her 
husband, who was going with her to the Duchess 

of D-’s assembly at ten. She looked -well, a 

bandeau of diamonds crossing her abundant hair, 
and hardly glittering more than did her lustrous 
eyes. Mr. Wardour admired her with all his keen 
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susceptibility to the influences of beauty; but bow 
far more loveable did the gentle Agnes seem in his 
memory! It was as the thought of the fragrance- 
breathing spring violet, beside a grand scentless 
lily of the Nile. 

She was pleased to see him; had a dozen in¬ 
quiries about the little unknown nephew and his 
mother; was charmed to hear of the prospect of 
their living in London. Mr. War dour could per¬ 
ceive that a warm heart existed under all that 
velvet and costly lace. 

“ I shall be at home to-morrow night. You must 
come and dine with us quietly, and there will be a 
few people here in the evening; promise me that 
you will come.’ , She was so cordial that he could 
not refuse. Euston Eerrol entered: thenceforth her 
demeanour was proud and cold, and still as a frozen 
midnight. What a confession of domestic dulness 
and discord did Mr. Wardour decipher by the re¬ 
flected light of his own home happiness. 

Hext evening he read further and deeper into 
the book of her life. All its cncomjDassing splen¬ 
dour was as the arctic glitter of moonlight on the 
columned iceberg. Oh, his own cottage home, and 
its sunshine of thorough confidence and love ! He 
found no cause to change his aspiration by-and-b}^, 
when the handsome rooms became crowded with 
“ the best ” people then in London; when title after 
title was announced, interspersed with other unor¬ 
namented names, some more full of honour than any 
hereditary nobleness could confer. Mildred looked 
equal of the highest, as she stood receiving her 
guests : he was near her much of the night, as she 
wished; occasionally they exchanged a few words. 

But he ascertained by experience, if he knew it 
not before, that “ the cream of the cream ” of 
society could be as insipid as the veriest blue-edged 
London milk of inferior circles. Hay, he was cer¬ 
tain that he had witnessed more enjoyment at one 
of Mrs. Cardamom’s cosmopolitan soirees than 
among this prodigiously select company of the 
beau, moncle. As for a harvest home—the amount 
of hilarity and happiness at one, would stock the 
languid gentility here present for an entire season, 
to dole it out in driblets at each fresh excitement. 

Euston Ferrol rather liked this honest brother- 
in-law, whose transparently clear nature could yet 
be strong and solid, and withal sufficiently polished 
to be pleasing. When the brilliant i*ooms were 
again empty (by Mildred’s desire he had waited 
to the last), she came up to him, where he was 
looking into a book. 

“ How I want to know what you think of all 
this ?” she said. “ Your face was a study.” 

“ I am honoured”—he bowed—“ to have been so 
observed. As to what I think ”—he laid his hand 
upon the handsome copy of “ Friends in Council,” 
which he had found. 

“ Yes, I am sure your opinions just coincide. It 
struck me when I first read the book. Yet I do 
not think you are quite a Timon.” 

“ I should hope not. I would fain believe my¬ 
self a benevolent person rather. But then, that is 
just the cause of my opinions.” 

“ How ?” 

He was looking for some page in the book, and 


read a passage. “ 1 How often in society a man 
goes out from interested or vain motives, at most un¬ 
seasonable hours in very uncomfortable clothes, to 
sit or stand in a constrained position, inhaling 
tainted air, suffering from great heat, and his sole 
occupation or amusement being to talk—only to 
talk.’ And listen further: ‘ For want of the bold¬ 
ness which truth requires, people are driven into 
uncongenial society, into many modes of needless 
and painful ostentation, into various pretences, ex¬ 
cuses, and all sorts of vexatious dissimulation.’ 
Here’s my indictment against fashionable society: 
is it true?” 

“ That’s a sensible book,” remarked Euston Fer¬ 
rol ; “ but what can people do P” 

Mr. Wardour had no satisfactory solution for 
this problem in the mass; universal truthfulness 
is not to be expected till universal Christianity. He 
had indeed a theory, by which every man was to 
work into his own life as much of the glorious 
quality as possible to his opportunities; to eschew 
all double-dealing of action or of word, all fbunda- 
tionless pretensions, all exaggerations—every sha¬ 
dow of that commonest form of insincerity, “ keep¬ 
ing up appearances.” 

“ You say you are coming to live in London, 
Wardour ; I shall watch how you are able to illus¬ 
trate these principles in practice,” quoth Euston 
Ferrol. “ For even the quietest menage in town 
requires some pretension about it, if a man would 
be noticed at all.” 

Richard Wardour laughed as he shook hands. 
“ We shall see; perhaps it would not be so miser¬ 
able to be ^noticed,” he said. “ I shall see you 
at the bank to-morrow; I leave for home in the 
evening, I hope.” 


A DAY IH COHURESS ; 

WITH SKETCHES OP AMERICAN NOTABLES. 

Few edifices have an aspect more imposing than 
that which the American Legislature presents. 
Situated at one extremity of Pennsylvania Avenue— 
one of the noblest avenues in the world, extending 
nearly two miles in a straight line, and two hun¬ 
dred yards in width, with an amplitude of space 
and elegance of design which cannot fail to render 
it one of the first of existing streets, when the other 
buildings are completed on the same splendid scale 
as the palatial hotels which now decorate its principal 
side—it contrasts in simple yet lofty grandeur with 
the well-known “ White House,” or residence of 
the President, at the other; while the Potomac 
flows placidly in front, and the gigantic, four¬ 
sided, chimney-looking monument to Washington 
raises its vast height (two hundred and fifty out of 
six hundred proposed feet) at the distance of a mile 
and a half parallel with the centre. The edifice itself, 
without being highly ornate, is impressive. The 
original wings are plain, though elegant; but a series 
of lofty pillars, continuing the Corinthian with the 
Ionic styles, decorates the centre. Hew extremities, 
however, have recently been added, and the effect 
of these is in the highest degree striking. Unlike 
the primitive building, which consisted of free-stone 
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painted white, they are of marble, and must afford 
ample accommodation for the committee-rooms 
which they are destined to form ; though a com¬ 
mittee of the American Legislature is by no means 
so formidable as one of the House of Commons, the 
most important part of the private business being 
carried on in the lobby, giving rise to a species of 
manoeuvring, happily as yet unknown in the British 
parliament. The posterior part of the house is, in 
our opinion, finer still, and was originally far more 
attractive than the front. Here are brought into 
relief those chastely arranged and stately semi¬ 
lunar colonnades which form such a conspicuous 
and attractive feature in American architecture. A 
quiet garden, rarely traversed, extends in the dis¬ 
tance behind. The whole is approached by a lofty 
flight of steps, and, on entering, the visitor sud¬ 
denly finds himself in a vast central hall, named 
the Botunda. In dimensions this is nearly twice 
the extent of the celebrated octagon which separates 
our two houses of parliament in Westminster; but 
it is far inferior in decoration and design. The inte¬ 
rior is comparatively plain, though possibly it may 
yet be highly adorned. The walls were originally 
merely white-washed; but there has been a talk of 
high artistic achievements from Europe. On our 
visit, a wretched painted statue of Washington 
stood in. the centre, but assuredly did not adorn it. 
Several curious paintings, however, decorated the 
walls’, representing some of the most remarkable 
of his deeds, and events of the country—the Decla¬ 
ration of Independence, on the 10th of July, 1776 ; 
the surrender of Cornwallis to the American general 
at Yorktown, in October 1781; the submission of 
Burgoyne to Gates at Saratoga, in 1771; and finally, 
the great aspect which the patriot himself presented 
when, with equal dignity and modesty, he eventually 
resigned his commission to Congress at Anapolis, 
on the 23rd of December, 1783. Other pictures— 
of the baptism of the Indian Pocohontas, in 1613; 
the departure of the pilgrim fathers from Delft 
Haven in Holland, July 21st, 1650; and the landing 
of Columbus, in October, 1492—with a few more of 
inferior importance, range round the hall, and, 
though imperfectly executed, attract attention. 

The halls of the Legislature branch off from each 
side of the Botunda, which is now surrounded by 
a lofty dome, nearly four hundred feet in height. 
That of the Bepresentatives, or popular branch, 
corresponding to our Commons, is on the right; 
while the Senate extends to the left. The former 
is a spacious semi-lunar apartment, much more 
extensive than our House of Commons, though 
affording accommodation to but little more than 
three hundred deputies; but an immense space is 
unnecessarily taken up by the absurd practice of 
allowing an arm-chair, spitoon, and desk to each 
member, which but encourage idleness, inattention, 
protracted discussion, writing, and devotion to every 
other business save that of the country, and to¬ 
bacco-squirting. The members are not divided 
into Ministerial and Opposition ranks as in Eng¬ 
land, but ballot for the choice of seats at the 
beginning of each session, and hence are seemingly 
less under party control. None of those stimulat¬ 
ing cheers and trained supports which a British 


audience affords to a favourite orator are to be 
heard. But, though the scene is consequently less 
animated, it is not perhaps inferior in dignity—the 
members by no means presenting the appearance 
of an assembly of Ojibewahs. Though callous, 
however, they are not unsusceptible to emotion ; 
and newspapers, it is well known, occasionally 
report scenes of effervescence wholly unprecedented 
with us, in which other organs than the vocal are 
brought into requisition. These are topics, how¬ 
ever, on which we do not desire to dwell; and we 
must own that, on the whole, the demeanour of the 
speakers, and their courtesy to each other, are su¬ 
perior to those of our House of Commons. No 
cougliings, cat-calls, or cock-crowings are heard. 
How tedious soever be the speech, the members 
generally sit and hear it out with placid attention. 
The bowie-knife and revolver hold interruption in 
check. If tired, the Yankee only chews his quid, 
whittles his chair, or drives his quill with greater 
assiduity. Politeness, indeed, to excess, is becoming 
the main feature of the American people, though 
what they gain in refinement they are apt to lose 
in sincerity. This remark especially holds good in 
the Legislature, and doubts may be entertained 
whether, on the whole, it is an improvement on 
the more noisy British practice. The President 
of the Chamber sits on a lofty platform at one 
extremity (the straight one) of the edifice, with 
four elevated pillars of gray marble on each side. 
Diverging from the sides, and opposite to him, are 
sixteen similar columns, with white tops, semi- 
lunarily arranged round the hall. External, and 
superior to the whole, are elegant galleries, which 
the public enter at pleasure, without, as the phrase 
is, either let or hindrance. One of these is allotted 
to reporters, and they are rarely disturbed, save 
by the fair sex, who seem to have a special pleasure 
in hovering around the enclosure, though, with 
the usual gallantry of the nation, they are provided 
with a gallery of their own. 

The aspect of the American Chamber of Be¬ 
presentatives is considerably more juvenile than 
that of the British House of Commons. Jonathan 
has little respect for age, and is disposed to prefer 
vigour to experience. Most of the members, ac¬ 
cordingly, are young, or in the prime of life. They 
have a much less distinguished, but far more 
buoyant, appearance than their English compeers. 
But let it not be supposed that they are superior 
in morality, or inferior in the ordinary knowledge 
of the world, that is, so far as it is confined to 
’cuteness and to American topics. Many of them 
are farmer-looking in aspect; but they are all 
wonderfully sharp. Yet they are industrious, too,, 
and often indefatigable as men of business, devot¬ 
ing many hours after those of the regular as¬ 
semblage to the affairs of their constituents, and 
of course their own. Scandal whispers that on 
these occasions they are not unmindful of their 
interests; and what is termed “lobbying/’ or private 
influence and intrigue, is certainly carried to an 
extent wholly unprecedented with us. The extent 
to which an American Congress man is beset by 
his nominees, for their own private purposes, is 
indeed inconceivable, even by a silent member 
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of the British Legislature, who is constrained 
to atone by personal industry for rhetorical in¬ 
efficiency, and to propitiate his constituents by 
acting as their agent in individual concerns, when 
he must despair of ever succeeding as an orator. 
No American who participates in public life is ever 
deficient in this point; each and every representa¬ 
tive of the Stars and Stripes in the Legislature 
generally contrives to “ stump it ” on almost every 
subject: all of them, for the most part, acquitting 
themselves with vigour, though often with a signal 
contempt for grammar. But there are compara¬ 
tively polished members, too; and if their country¬ 
men, as typified by the press, are to be credited, 
they yield to none whatever in corruption, profligacy, 
and prodigality. Some of them, when business is 
over, do their best to cultivate elegance of aspect; 
but the invariable black long-tailed dress-coat, 
affording full access for the wearers hands to the 
profundities of the “pant” pockets, is assuredly 
by no means conducive to our notions of taste. 
Gambling is carried on to such an extent that 
more than one of them, it is said, will lose ten 
times the amount of his annual salary (3000 dol¬ 
lars) in the course of a session. The southern 
gentlemen especially—descendants, for the most 
part, of the cavaliers of England and France— 
carry these peculiarities to great excess, though 
no one would readily surmise this from the evident 
veneration with which they regard the portraits of 
Washington and Lafayette, the only pictures which 
decorate the Legislature Hall. 

The debate, on the day when we first entered 
Congress, (that is, its popular branch,) was devoted 
to the “ Know-nothing ” question, as it is termed— 
that foolish name, bestowed upon a still more fool¬ 
ish political movement, which, unless arrested, will 
shake America to its centre, and can have no other 
issue than to precipitate her fall. Nothing, in fact, 
can surpass the short-sighted views of some of the 
leaders of this “native” party, who, utterly heed¬ 
less, and seemingly ignorant of the sources of them 
country’s origin and power, would exclude from the 
privileges of citizenship all save those born on the 
soil. And it is not an aristocracy they would es¬ 
tablish in lieu of the present system, but a bureau¬ 
cracy, and the most odious of all bureaucracies—a 
bureaucracy of birth. A community of beadles would 
be far more desirable; and yet, three-fourths of the 
native Americans are, or were lately, in favour of this 
species of Bumbledom—bent upon excluding from 
office every citizen of foreign birth, and even of de¬ 
priving him of a vote until he has been twenty-one 
years in the country. They would, in reality, es¬ 
tablish a new species of slavery—a slavery of Euro¬ 
peans. They are wholly oblivious of the fact that 
it is to the brawny arms of Cis-Atlantic men that 
they are indebted for all their railways, and an 
almost equal proportion of their trade, army, navy, 
and public works. The adherence of some good men, 
in the hope of checking the Popish element imported 
from Europe, gave for a time a certain respecta¬ 
bility to the “Know-nothing” agitators. They lately 
extended their ramifications over greater part of the 
land, and, though momentarily checked, may ulti¬ 
mately recover their power by means of their secret 


organization. Extensive orders of these men are 
yet in existence, united with all the secret confe¬ 
deracy of Bibbon or Orange clubs. That they 
will ultimately realize them views we cannot believe. 
Sooner than submit to helotage such as this, fo¬ 
reigners of every description—Irish, G erman, Scotch, 
English, French, Italians, etc.—would all unite, 
divided though they now are on innumerable points 
and equally divergent interests. 

The main secret of the success and popularity of 
the democratic party in America is, that, notwith¬ 
standing its slavery peculiarities, it is hostile to this 
indiscriminate attack upon emigrants, and would, 
even in less than the prescribed period of five years, 
extend to them all the privileges of citizenship. This, 
consequently, ranges around it almost every European 
on his arrival; and, how much soever he may dis¬ 
approve of some of its tenets, self-interest, and, we 
must add too, self-respect, induce him to continue 
standing by that party, which indeed insists on 
maintaining slavery amongst the blacks, but has 
never had the audacity to think of extending it to 
the whites. The Know-nothing faction is well 
aware of this, and hence its members have lately 
modified their policy. They no longer talk about 
their overwhelming numbers, and will probably 
shrink from a physical trial. But for this change 
of opinion, or at least of tactics, we should in all 
probability have witnessed, within a few years, one 
of the most ferocious and desolating civil wars the 
world has ever seen. Some parties still antici¬ 
pate such a result, from the movement being in 
some degree artfully coupled with the late abolition 
proceedings. But, for our part, we look for no 
such issue. Five or six elections which we have 
seen in the United States convince us that, how r - 
ever Jonathan may hector and swagger during the 
heat of the canvas, he invariably sobers down 
when the struggle is over. On each of these occa¬ 
sions the constitution, he vowed, was to be de¬ 
stroyed at last; but it emerged from the conflict 
unscathed, notwithstanding all the previous bluster 
about “ breaking it up.” 

The opposition to this obnoxious (Know-nothing) 
movement, on the day we first heard the question 
discussed in Congress, was taken up by an Irish 
member, or a member of Irish descent, Mr. Barry, 
from the banks of the Mississippi. It was easy to 
perceive, by the richness of his brogue, from what 
quarter of the world he originally sprang; but he 
advocated his views with really considerable force. 
The orator was a man seemingly well-to-do in the 
world, and he expressed himself with equal cor¬ 
diality and feeling, though perhaps not much ori¬ 
ginality or address. And it was curious to wit¬ 
ness the sort of man who rose to answer him—a 
Mr. Banks, from Boston, who had raised himself 
from a very humble position—working spinner— 
to be one of the most conspicuous leaders in his 
party or State. Contrary to all expectation, this 
man, the humbleness of whose origin would otherwise 
have entitled him to regard and respect, announced 
himself on the side of aristocracy and exclusivism. 
He did so with superior ability too—so much so, 
that we could not refrain from watching him a little 
more closely. And it may be well for the reader 
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to keep liim in view, inasmuch as he has since been 
Governor of Massachusetts, and may yet prove a 
formidable candidate for the presidency of the entire 
Union. Mr. Banks, when we saw him, was seem¬ 
ingly between thirty-live and forty years of age, 
but so juvenile in appearance that he might have 
been taken for ten years younger. Small in sta¬ 
ture, fair in complexion, with fiery red hair fiercely 
brushed up from a small but compact brow, (most 
of the Americans have small heads, but they boast 
that, unlike the Britishers, they have much in 
them,) he is evidently a vigorous man, loud, fluent, 
and well-informed in his talk, ready and sonorous 
with his voice, but insidious, sophistical, and un¬ 
scrupulous. The speech was really powerful, though 
it had evidently been carefully prepared before¬ 
hand, and kept, we were told, for a month, ready 
for explosion. Still, one could not but admire the 
athleticism with which the little mail entered the 
arena, and the acuteness with which he maintained 
the right of the Americans to act by secret move¬ 
ments and secret vote. The only matter of surprise 
was, that he was not arrested by the gigantic figure 
of Justice or Liberty, which frowned from above the 
president’s chair in front of him, but on which he 
sedulously turned his back. Mr. Banks was sub¬ 
sequently Speaker of the Assembly, and is said in 
this capacity to have shown a remarkable power 
for controlling men. 

The American Senate, which we next entered— 
for Banks’s speech closed , the interest of the day in 
the popular branch of the Legislature—is construct¬ 
ed on the same model as the House of Representa¬ 
tives, but on a much smaller scale. Only sixty or 
seventy members are present, two from.each State 
in the Union. Its aspect is much more dignified, 
and its members in general look much more patri¬ 
cian, or at least obese. Here, a few years ago, might 
have been seen the stalwart figure of Daniel Webster, 
whose mind and body seemed to have been con¬ 
structed on a scale equally gigantic, though he 
eventually destroyed his political influence by his 
fatal temporizing or tergiversation on the subject 
of slavery—bolting at once from abolitionism to 
stedfast support of the noxious institution, in the 
delusive hope of thus bounding to the Presidency. 
Here, too, you might then have seen the tall wiry 
frame of his great opponent, Henry Clay, who was in 
like manner balked of like expectations, though he 
might possibly have ultimately consoled himself by 
his popularity with the fairer portion of his fellow- 
citizens, whom we afterwards saw kissing him by 
the dozen. Here, too, was a large, heavy man, whose 
subsequent fate impressed us more than that of even 
Webster—General Rusk, of Texas—who amassed a 
colossal fortune during twenty years of savage ad¬ 
venture in the wilds of that territory, but was so 
singularly sentimental that he committed suicide on 
the death of his wife. Clayton, of the Delaware, 
was there too: jiossibly he may be a member 
still. But he was at this moment in his zenith, 
and, once a minister, was looking to the influence 
of the Know-nothing power for raising him to the 
Presidency. Pettit, from Indiana, succeeded him 
in a short twenty minutes’ speech, though in this 
time he contrived to pour, or rather bubble forth, a 


torrent of words almost incredible. Each of these 
gentlemen weighed on an average twenty stone, 
and seemed equally prepared for an argument or a 
game at fisticuffs. All of them spoke several times 
in the course of the debate, as well as General Cass 
and “Judge” Douglas, the “little giant,” whom 
we have afterwards to mention. 

The remainder of the senators were all what is 
usually termed well-conditioned men; not even ex¬ 
cepting Broadhead, the Quaker member from Penn¬ 
sylvania, who spoke that day, and in much more 
animated strains than our “ friends ” at home 
usually indulge in. Hunter, the representative of 
Virginia, was still more impulsive, though his 
matter was heavy as his corporeal aspect. All of 
these men exhibited, like most Americans, a won¬ 
derful plethora of words, though their ideas were 
assuredly by no means commensurate. 

Wo subsequently revisited the Senate as well as 
the other House, however, and became a little better 
acquainted with some of the American notables. 

The most conspicuous of these decidedly was 
General Cass —then a member of the Senate and 
now Chief Secretary of the United States—a brief 
sketch of whom may be interesting. 

It was in the year 1836 that we first had the 
good fortune to see General Cass in Paris, where 
he was then ambassador. The General was at that 
time a fierce Anglo-phobiast, and it doubtless re¬ 
quired all Louis Philippe's unctuous influence to 
prevent him from then attacking England, and 
possibly swallowing, or at least “ chewing ” her up. 
Years, however, had now exerted their mellowing 
effect upon the once fiery republican; and the 
General, in reply to all overtures or addresses from 
disaffected Irishmen, as well as European republicans 
still more eager for a fight, now maintained a digni¬ 
fied moderation. 

Cass commenced life in very humble circum¬ 
stances; but this only entitles him to superior merit 
in the estimation of his countrymen—as it does in 
ours, and indeed ought to do everywhere. He was 
originally, we believe, a school-usher, and in this 
capacity emigrated to Michigan, now one of the 
thirty-three States which at present make ujd the 
American Union, but then almost a desert. The 
General, however, was a man of determined energy. 
He manfully set to work as a wood-cutter, to clear 
the territory, a great part of which he subsequently 
acquired; and we hold he is well entitled to its pos¬ 
session. 

Cass, who -is now nearer eighty than seventy 
years of age, soon became conspicuous for liis hos¬ 
tility to the English in the war of 1812. A stout, 
stalwart, and active man, he then acquitted himself 
with much distinction. The only alloy to his fame, 
perhaps, was that he continued to evince undue 
hostility to the British after the struggle was over; 
but this was deemed a superior merit in the estima¬ 
tion of the greater part of his countrymen. Policy 
and calculation were possibly at the bottom of this 
course ; for it immediately secured him public em¬ 
ployment, and he has been in the Senate or in office 
almost uninterruptedly ever since. It were vain to 
deny that he is a man of considerable ability, much 
experience, and great address. 
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Strange as it may seem, the General is a dandy, 
still good-looking, and doubtless was a beau in his 
younger days. He still “ makes up ” remarkably 
well, though he is scarcely so agile as Palmerston. 
In his mind, however, he is slow and heav}\ Age 
lias told upon him, and he is now great only at a 
despatch or a protocol, in the concoction of which, 
so far as longitude and weight are concerned, he 
may be backed to beat our Premier hollow. Pal¬ 
merston will groan when he sees the enormous 
state-paper which Cass has prepared upon the sub¬ 
ject of the San Juan difficulty., Notwithstanding, 
we look upon the General as one of the ablest and 
most honest of the American statesmen. 


LORD CLIYE. 

On the 23rcTof June, 1857 —the centenary of the 
Battle of Plassey—a meeting was held in London 
to take . steps for erecting a monument to Lord 
Clive. Great were the congratulations then heard, 
us to the mighty empire which had been consoli¬ 
dated during the century that had passed. Not 
many days after, the startling tidings came that 
the whole Bengal army was in revolt! But though 
the fabric of British power in India seemed to totter 
to its fall, not the less was the founder of that 
power worthy of monumental honour. 

The statue of Clive was inaugurated on the 
19th of January, at Shrewsbury. Among the nota¬ 
bles assisting at the ceremony, were Earl Stanhope, 
(Lord Mahon,) Sir Charles Wood, and Colonel 
Herbert Edwardes, who made a speech worthy of 
the occasion. 

“ Some people,” said Edwardes, “ deprecate such 
memorials and call them hero-worship : in my judg¬ 
ement they are wrong. The giver of empires is, in¬ 
deed, God; but God works through human means, 
and when he pleases to give empire to a people, he 
gives them a man like Clive, and, in honouring the 
instrument, we do but honour the Providence that 
wields it. Others there are who say they are cpiite 
willing to pay honour to a hero, provided that he 
be perfect, and that Clive was a man of imperfec¬ 
tions ; that they have read history, and know that 
his errors were as glaring as his services were 
great. They doubt if it be right to honour such a 
man. These objections I respect, though I think 
them hard, and leaning not only towards uncharity 
but ingratitude. Let us look along the ranks of 
our great patriots, or the defenders of our country 
by sea and land. I name no names, but ask you 
to review them in your memories, and say to whom 
should we have paid honour, to whom should we 
have given the public monument and the house¬ 
hold niche, had we reserved our gratitude for a 
man without a flaw ? The best of them could only 
have carved beneath his bust, * I was a man!’ If 
we, too, are men, let us honour what is good and 
great in our fellows, while we sorrow for their 
faults.” 

Here we catch the echo of Lord Macaulay’s 
splendid essay, where he says : “ Clive committed 
great faults; but his faults, when weighed against 
his merits, and viewed in connection with his temp¬ 


tations, do not appear to us to deprive him of his 
right to an honourable place in the estimation of 
posterity.” 

Prom the same brilliant work of Macaulay wo 
extract the account of the Battle of Plassey, and the 
summary of the character of Clive with which the 
essay concludes. 



“ The day broke, the day which was to decide the 
fate of India. At sunrise the army of the Nabob, 
pouring through many openings of the camp, be¬ 
gan to move towards the grove where the English 
lay. Forty thousand infantry, armed with firelocks, 
pikes, swords, bows and arrows, covered the plain. 
They were accompanied by fifty pieces of ordnance 
of the largest size, each tugged by a long team of 
white oxen, and each pushed on from behind by an 
elephant. Some smaller guns, under the direction 
of a few French auxiliaries, were perhaps more for¬ 
midable. The cavalry were fifteen thousand, drawn, 
not from the effeminate population of Bengal, but 
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from the bolder race which inhabits the northern 
provinces; and the practised eye of Clive could 
perceive that both the men and the horses were 
more powerful than those of the Carnatic. The 
force which he had to oppose to this great multi¬ 
tude consisted of only three thousand men. But 
of these nearly a thousand were English; and all 
were led by English officers, and trained in the 
English discipline. Conspicuous in the ranks of 
the little army were the men of the 39 th Begiment, 
which still bears on its colours, amidst many ho¬ 
nourable additions won under Wellington in Spain 
and Gascony, the name of Plassey, and the proud 
motto. Primus in Inclis. 

“ The battle commenced with a cannonade in 
which the artillery of the Nabob did scarcely any 
execution, while the few field-pieces of the English 
produced great effect. Several of the most distin¬ 
guished officers in Surajah Dowlah’s service fell. 
Disorder began to spread through his ranks. His 
own terror increased every moment. One of the 
conspirators urged on him the expediency of re¬ 
treating. The insidious advice, agreeing as it did 
with what his own terrors suggested, was readily 
received. He ordered his army to fall back, and 
this order decided his fate. Clive snatched the 
moment, and ordered his troops to advance. The 
confused and dispirited multitude gave way before 
the onset of disciplined valour. No mob attacked 
by regular soldiers was ever more completely routed. 
The little band of Frenchmen, who alone ventured 
to confront the English, were swept down the 
stream of fugitives. In an hour the forces of 
Surajah Dowlah were dispersed, never to reassemble. 
Only five hundred of the vanquished were slain. But 
their camp, their guns, their baggage, innumerable 
waggons, innumerable cattle, remained in the power 
of the conquerors. With the loss of twenty-two sol¬ 
diers killed and fifty wounded, Clive had scattered 
an army of near sixty thousand men, and subdued 
an empire larger and more populous than Great 
Britain.” 

Lord Macaulay concludes his essay with the 
following statement of Clive’s claims to enduring 
renown. 

“From Clive’s first visit to India dates the renown 
of the English arms in the East. Till he appeared, 
his countrymen were despised as mere pedlars, 
while the French were revered as a people formed 
for victoiy and command. His courage and capa¬ 
city dissolved the charm. With the defence of 
Ai’cot commences that long series of oriental tri¬ 
umphs which closes with the fall of Ghizni. Nor 
must we forget that he was only twenty-five years 
old when he approved himself ripe for military 
command. This is a rare if not a singular dis¬ 
tinction. It is true that Alexander, Condo, and 
Charles xii, won great battles at a still earlier age; 
hut those princes were surrounded by veteran ge¬ 
nerals of distinguished skill, to whose suggestions 
must be attributed the victories of the Granicus, of 
Bocroi, and of Narva. Clive, an inexperienced 
youth, had yet more experience than any of those 
who served under him. He had to form himself, 
form his officers, and to form his army. The only 
man, as far as we recollect, who at an equally early 


age ever gave equal proof of talents for war was 
Napoleon Bonaparte. 

“From Clive’s second visit to India dates the 
political ascendancy of the English in that country. 
His dexterity and resolution realized, in the course 
of a few months, more than all the gorgeous visions 
which had floated before the imagination of Dupleix. 
Such an extent of cultivated territory, such an 
amount of revenue, such a multitude of subjects, 
was never added to the dominion of Borne by the 
most successful proconsul. Nor were such wealthy 
spoils ever borne under arches of triumph, down 
the Sacred Way, and through the crowded Forum, 
to the threshold of Tarpeian Jove. The fame of 
those who subdued Antiochus and Tigranes grows 
dim when compared with the splendour of the ex¬ 
ploits which the young English adventurer achieved 
at the head of an army not equal in numbers to 
one half of a Boman legion. 

“ From Clive’s third visit to India dates the purity 
of the administration of our Eastern empire. When 
he landed in Calcutta in 1765, Bengal was regarded 
as a place to w r hich Englishmen were sent only to 
get rich, by any means, in the shortest possible 
time. He first made dauntless and unsparing war 
on that gigantic system of oppression, extortion, 
and corruption. In that war he manfully put to 
hazard his ease, his fame, and his splendid fortune. 
The same sense of justice which forbids us to conceal 
or extenuate the faults of his earlier days, compels 
us to admit that those faults were nobly repaired. 
If the reproach of the Company and of its servants 
has been taken away; if in India the yoke of foreign 
masters, elsewhere the heaviest of all yokes, has 
been found lighter than that of any native dynasty; 
if to that gang of public robbers, -which formerly 
spread terror through the whole plain of Bengal, 
has succeeded a body of functionaries not more 
highly distinguished by ability and diligence than 
by integrity, disinterestedness, and public spirit; 
if we now see such men as Munro, Elphinstone, 
and Metcalfe, after leading victorious armies, after 
making and deposing kings, return, proud of their 
honourable poverty, from a land which once held 
out to every greedy factor the hope of boundless 
wealth, the praise is in no small measure due to 
Clive. His name stands high on the roll of con¬ 
querors. But it is found in a better list—in the 
list of those who have done and suffered much for 
the happiness of mankind. To the warrior, History 
will assign a place in the same rank with Lucullus and 
Trajan. Nor will she deny to the reformer a share 
of that veneration with which France cherishes the 
memory of Turgot, and with which the latest 
generations of Hindoos will contemplate the statue 
of Lord William Bentinclc.” 


SNAKES. 

Fiiom my childhood the subject of natural history 
has had a certain attraction to me, a kind of horrible 
fascination, not unlike what is represented as the 
influence the reptile is said to possess over 
birds and small animals on which it preys. At 
twelve years of age I had an opportunity of testing 
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tliis power on a human being, namely, on myself; 
but it will not be a matter of surprise that I had 
neither courage nor philosophy enough to avail 
myself of it. It happened on this wise. 

My young readers must know that the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens in Regent’s Park, which they 
visit with so much pleasure, are of comparatively 
recent formation, and that, some twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, embryo naturalists had a much 
smaller space for the study of animal nature. In 
the Strand, near Waterloo Bridge, before the late 
alterations and improvements removed the old 
edifices, there stood a large building called Exeter 
Change. The lower part was an arcade or bazaar, 
once the resort of fashion and beauty; the upper 
part was Cross’s Menagerie. At the entrance, 
flanked by huge whales’ tusks, stood as porter a 
beef-eater, in the orthodox Henry vm’s costume, as 
always it used to be seen in her Majesty’s palace, 
at the Tower, and on the stage. This man had 
often attracted my notice as I passed, and I deter¬ 
mined to accept his invitation to “ walk hup and 
see the wonderful hanimals from all parts of the 
world,” the first time I had a shilling to spare. 

In accordance with this resolve, I went one day, 
prepared to commence my examination of the wild 
beasts by a good look at that curious animal, the 
beef-eater. He was not there, however; the tusks 
alone stood sentinels; but I passed them unchal¬ 
lenged, and mounted the stairs. At the top a man 
met me who was hurrying down, to his dinner, he 
told me, (and he evidently appeared frightened lest 
the beef-eater should have too great a start of him); 
he opened the door of a small side-room, and bade 
me wait there and amuse myself until he snatched 
a mouthful of “ vittals,” as he called it. Closing 
the door after him, he departed, and I took a survey 
of the room and its contents. 

It was a curiously shaped room, occupying, ap¬ 
parently, a corner nook or angle of the building. 
It was lighted by one small dingy window, which 
admitted only a subdued sort of twilight, and threw 
a gloomy hue on what might have passed for a 
necromancer’s den. The walls were fitted up with 
hutches and cages which contained birds and small 
animals, and overhead swung some dried carcases 
of crocodiles, sea-devils, and other curious reptiles, 
terrestrial and marine. These certainly did not 
improve the appearance of the place, nor counteract 
the gloomy effect of the dim yellow light. Under 
the window was a huge chest, of the contents of 
which I was for a time profoundly ignorant. 

A quarter of an hour might have elapsed, and I 
was still looking at the birds, when a tap at the 
window made me turn round, and I was horrified 
at beholding a huge boa-constrictor half out of the 
chest, with his head against the glass. The excla¬ 
mation that broke from me made him turn towards 
me. How was the time to have tested his powers 
of fascination; but whatever my head might have 
dictated, I only know that my legs took the initia¬ 
tive, for in one bound I was at the door, and in a 
second had closed it behind me, whilst I shouted 
at the top of my voice. 

1 The man who had left me there, and the beef-eater, 
both appeared in great amazement, and, with their 


mouths full, demanded what was the matter. A 
few words told them, and the keeper went into the 
room, caught hold of the serpent and began haul¬ 
ing him down, hand over hand, as a sailor does a 
hawser. Thrusting him into the chest, he shut 
down the lid and fastened it. 

“ Young gen’lman,” said he to me, “ you’re in 
luck, you are; do you know that ’ere sarpent’s been 
asleep for a month, and proper hungry he must 
be: it’s a wonder he ha’n’t boned you.” 

“ What,” said I, “ would he have eaten me ?” 

“Wouldn’t he !” answered the man, “in a jifiy. 
Why, he eat two men—niggers they was—of the 
party what catched him, and he crushed my—what 
d’ye call him ? the chap as was keeper here afore 
me—ah, prydicessor—to a jelly.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, as white as a sheet; “ but how 
was it he did not crush you just now, then ?” 

“ Oh, he funks me, he does,” replied the keeper; 
“my eye was on him all the time. It was all my 
eye, it was.” 

Hot long after this occurrence, I saw either the 
same snake, or his companion, crush an unfortunate 
rabbit that had been provided for him; and when 
I saw the difficulty he had in swallowing it, I 
thought what a fool I was to swallow the lies the 
keeper had told me. When I taxed him -with 
them, he only grinned and said, “ I told you it was 
all my eye.” 

Half-a-dozen years after the above adventure, 
I was in India, and on a visit to a friend at 

H-pore, when a ludicrous circumstance occurred 

in connection with a snake, which still makes me 
laugh when I think of it. 

Two young ladies were on a visit also, at the 
same house, and occupied the room next to mine. 
They were very lively, and used to talk and laugh 
at a great rate, after they retired to their room. I 
could distinguish their voices through the closed 
doors, but of course not sufficiently to know what 
was said. One night, just after I had safely 
ensconced myself within my musquito curtains, 
I heard a faint shriek from one of my fair neigh¬ 
bours, and an exclamation which sounded very 
like, “ A snake, a snake!” I immediately jumped 
up, slipped on my trowsers and dressing-gown, 
and, tapping at the door, asked what was the mat¬ 
ter, and if I could be of any service. The young 
ladies said there was a snake in their room; but 
they declined my services, saying they would call 
a servant, who, they knew, slept in the verandah 
just outside their room. They then unfastened the 
outer door, and with some difficulty awoke the man 
and made him comprehend what was required of 
him. 

In a short time I heard fits of laughter, peal 
after peal, so hearty and vivacious that I was 
fain to join, though I could not imagine what 
there could possibly be of a risible nature. The 
next morning my curiosity was gratified. 

Among the house-servants, or bearers, as they 
are called, (from one of their duties being to carry 
a palanquin, though now-a-days seldom required 
of them, carriages and buggies having superseded 
that mode of transit,) was an old man, with an ex¬ 
ceedingly comical face. He had had a paralytic 
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stroke, 'which had drawn his face on one side and 
his mouth all awry, and lie wore the daub of yellow 
paint on his forehead, which is the mark of a par¬ 
ticular caste of Hindoo, making a combination of 
comicality and ugliness that would have made 
a white man’s fortune on the stage. This old 
fellow, on being awakened by the young ladies, 
and told to bring a stick to kill a snake with, 
seized a heavy watchman’s club that lay at hand, 
and entered the room, leaving his blanket and 
turban behind him. On the snake being pointed 
out to him behind a box, he moved the obstruc¬ 
tion, and deliberately sat down to pound the reptile 
to a jelly; and it was his attitude and extraordinary 
.appearance that elicited the shouts of laughter I had 
heard. 

One of the girls drew figures excellently, and 
afterwards made the old man sit for a sketch of 
the scene, which is now in my possession and 
before me as I write, (whereby hangs a tale, but 
which has nothing to do with my story). The 
face and attitude are inimitable. I took an early 
opportunity of asking Ham Sing (the old bearer) 
if he knew why his likeness was taken ? 

“ I suppose,” he replied, “ that the young ladies 
want to remember me for delivering them from 
great danger.” 

“Danger!” I repeated. “ What danger ?” 

“ From the bite of the poisonous snake,” he said. 

“ Why, then, did they laugh so heartily ? They, 
.at least, could not have feared the danger you 
speak of.” » 

“ Ah, Sahib,” replied the old man, with a com¬ 
passionate glance, “ there is no understanding 
English ladies; they laugh when they should cry, 
and they cry when they should laugh.” 

“ Well, then,” said I, “ granting that they should 
have cried for fear of the snake, when did you 
ever know them to cry when they should have 
laughed P” 

“ The other day, when they had English letters, 
Sahib. Kurreem Bux, who understands a little of 
your language, says he was present when they read 
their letters, and he heard them say, ‘ Our dear 
mother quite well again, and our brother married; 
how pleasant!’ and then they threw themselves 
into each other’s arms and cried. Ah ! there’s no 
understanding English ladies, that’s certain.” 

Wondering if the time will ever come when the 
English and the natives of India will understand 
each other, I left the old man to his cogitations. 

The old bearer pounding the snake reminds me 
of an adventure that befell a chum of mine, when 
stationed at Delhi. Langford and I were old friends, 
having proceeded to India in the same ship, and 
lived together whilst doing duty with the —th 
regiment, at Barrackpore. We were then sepa¬ 
rated for a few years, having been posted to differ¬ 
ent regiments, and in this interval Langford had got 
leave to England on medical certificate. The course 
of relief had brought our regiments to the same 
station, Delhi, and we renewed our intimacy, and 
chummed together, neither of us being married. 

I found my companion much changed, more so 
than the advance from bright boyhood to grave 
manhood warranted. When I last saw him, he 


was a joyous creature, without a care or thought 
beyond the present: not that he was selfish, far 
from it, for lie would do anything for a friend; but 
his spirits were so buoyant, his energy so great, 
his faculty for enjoyment so unbounded, that even 
the apathetic natives brightened up at his approach, 
whilst his presence amongst his countrymen was 
always gladly hailed, insuring as it did the banish¬ 
ment of ennui. 

But now what a difference there was! Care sat 
on the lofty brow; gravity marked the lines about 
the mouth ; the happy expression had vanished, 
and the laughing eye had become dull and absent. 
Many a time had I wondered what could have 
caused such a remarkable change, and once I had 
questioned him on the subject; but he showed such 
reluctance to unburthen his mind, and so much 
pain when his gravity was noticed, that I gave over 
the attempt, and confined myself to endeavours to 
engage him in conversation on general topics. 
Sometimes the subject ’would animate him, and 
when his attention was engrossed with it, and his 
mental powers brought out, then, and then only, he 
was like his former self. At last a curious and 
somewhat ludicrous circumstance was the cause of 
his bestowing his confidence on me. 

Early one morning in November, we were dress¬ 
ing for parade in our respective rooms, and I was 
just finishing my ablutions, when I heard a loud 
and continued stamping in Langford’s room, and 
my name shouted at the top of his voice. I quickly 
went to him, and was not a little surprised to find 
him with one boot on, stamping violently on the 
ground, while the perspiration ran down his face 
as much from fright as from the exertion. 

“Ah! B-,” said he when I entered, “I am done 

for now ; there’s a snake in my boot, and I feel his 
fatal fangs running into me.” 

Directing his bearer to send for the doctor, and 
get a glass of brandy quickly, I suggested to my 
friend that by this time the reptile must be pounded 
to a jelly, and that he had better lie down and have 
his boot taken off. 

“ No,” said he, “ I feel him biting me still;” and 
again he set to work stamping, till he was obliged 
to leave off from exhaustion. He then threw him¬ 
self down on his bed; and the bearer coming in 
with the brandy, I. gave Langford a wine glassful, 
and told the bearer to take off the boot. 

His master, however, ordered him to hurry for 
the doctor, and then motioning me to sit close be¬ 
side him, he said: “ The brandy has done me good, 
but it is only temporary; I cannot have long to 
live, and I wish to unburthen my mind to you, my 
dear kind friend, whilst I have strength for it.” I 
pressed his hand, and tried to comfort him, by 
suggesting that the snake might not be a poison¬ 
ous one; there were many that were harmless, and 
why should he take for granted that this ’was a 
deadly one ? etc. 

He shook his head, and said he had long had a 
presentiment that he should die soon; that death 
would have been welcome, if it had only come on 
the field of battle instead of in such a way. “ But 
I must lose no time,” he continued, “ in telling you 
the cause of my despondency, which I know has 
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long puzzled and vexed you as well as all my 
friends/’ 

Don't think, gentle or simple reader, that I am 
going to betray my friend’s confidence and re¬ 
veal his secret. This much alone I may disclose, 
that my friend believed he had been cruelly treated 
by a lady to whom he was deeply attached. 

While he was in broken snatches telling me his 
pathetic tale, the doctor arrived. 

The boot was taken off, and he looked serious as 
blood was discovered on the stocking. I tilted over 
the boot and shook out—what do you think, 
reader?—not a crushed and mangled snake, but 
a roll of soft flannel and a small nail. The boots 
had not been used for some little time, and these 
articles had somehow dropped into one of them, 
and of course the more Langford stamped, the 
deeper the tack went into his heel. We, that is, 
the doctor and I, burst into a loud laugh, and the 
former facetiously dubbed Langford “ Achilles ” on 
the spot. AVhen he had taken his leave, I brought 
to my friend a letter I had lately received from 
home, in which, strange to say, occurred the name 
of the very lady of whom I had just heard, with a 
reference to somebody whom I now saw must be 
meant for my friend Langford. It was not Annie 
W-, but a cousin of the same name, the an¬ 

nouncement of whose marriage had upset his 
equanimity! 

I never saw such a sudden change as this news 
made in my friend. He was no longer a moping 
misanthrope, but, shaking off his lethargy and des¬ 
pair together, he became a subdued likeness of his 
former self. He soon after went home on a year’s 
leave of absence (urgent private affairs), and in the 
course of two years or so I had the pleasure of 
being introduced to Mrs. L., and of witnessing 
the happiness I had been the humble means of 
promoting. 


THE MOORS IN SPAIN. 

Le* wandering along the sunny glens of Andalusia, 
or over the mountain steeps of its grim sierras, 
some crumbling aqueduct or embattled watch-tower 
should meet your gaze, as often enough they would 
—if then you should say to your “ tio,” (or uncle,) 
as the muleteer is called in Andalusia, “ Whose 
works were those P” he would answer, “ Los 
Arabcsand, if your momentary musing on the 
fortunes of Mahomet and his successors should 
cause the tio Don Ramon, or Pepito, to doubt 
whether any country so out-of-the-way as Arabia 
•was mentioned in your geography book, he would 
bespeak your attention by treating his mule to a 
bit of rope’s end, (as is usual with him when desi¬ 
rous of being impressive,) and supplement “ los 
Arabes” by “los Moros,” “ los Saracenos.” These 
three appellations are indifferently used for desig¬ 
nating the Mussulman conquerors of Spain; and 
when those stern warriors of Mahomet had fallen 
from their high estate; when, mile by mile, they 
were driven from Granada into the mountain wilds 
of the Alpujarras, and Sierra Nevada, preparatory 
to their bodily expulsion from Spain in the years 
1611 and 1612, the terms “ Moriscos,” and “Mo- 
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ritos,” were applied to them by way of contempt 
and derision. 

Nominally, it is the Morisco orMorito race that 
the Spaniards arc doing battle with at this time, 
urged on by much of that undying hatred of race 
which characterized the Avorst epoch of the Inquisi¬ 
tion, and, to understand the full force of which, it 
is necessary to have lived amongst the Andalusian 
Spaniards, as I have lived, dwelling in little moun¬ 
tain hamlets for months together. 

The Arab conquest, and occupation of Spain, 
constitutes an historical episode of long-enduring 
interest. The first flood of Mohammedan invasion 
occurred a.d. 711, and the invaders, reinforced from 
time to time, spread over the length and breadth 
of the Iberian peninsula. Certain tracts, however, 
there Avere, which the Arabs never succeeded in 
conquering, and even upon the land of which the 
hostile hoofs of Moorish cavalry never trod. The 
highlands, of Avhat avc hoav call the “ Basque pro¬ 
vinces,” were thus circumstanced. A moment’s 
inspection of some good map of Spain Avill at once 
furnish explanation of this. The Basque provinces 
are not only mountainous, but far removed from 
the Mediterranean coast, Avhence the conquerors re¬ 
inforced their legions Avith fresh troops from Africa. 
Though the Mussulman occupation of Spain did 
not finally cease until the year 1612, yet, so early 
as the thirteenth century the Spaniards had re¬ 
covered nearly all their once lost ground, except 
that fairest and most fertile portion, the beautiful 
Granada. Here, until the year 1492, an almost 
unmixed Mussulman population subsisted ; the fact 
being on record, that AA r hen the city of Granada, 
(capital of the Moorish kingdom of that name,) 
was conquered by the troops of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in 1492, only one family of Christian free¬ 
men was discovered therein—the family of a Cata¬ 
lonian merchant, Avho had long established a factory 
in the Moorish capital. 

Nevertheless, up to the period of final Moorish 
expulsion from all Spain, in 1612, a Mohammedan 
population, held in the condition of serfdom, was 
distributed, more or less, all over the Spanish penin¬ 
sula, except in the Basque provinces. Amongst 
the Arab bondsmen, those of Arragon and Yalencia 
were conspicuous. There they Avere almost ex¬ 
clusively the cultivators of the soil, and practised, 
far more generally than Christian Spaniards, the 
mechanical arts. It w*as an act, on the part of 
Spain, less unjust than impolitic, to haA^e persecuted 
and finally driven aAA’ay the Moriscos. Spanish 
mechanical art and Spanish agriculture received a 
blow thereby, from which neither has completely 
recovered. At the present time, Avhole regions 
may be traversed in the south of Spain, blessed 
Avith the most delicious climate in the world, per¬ 
haps, and having a soil Avhich would be transcen¬ 
dent in fertility, but for the lack of water. These 
arid spots Avere once supplied Avith this inestimable 
boon, as the remains of aqueducts, constructed 
Avith much engineering skill, testify; but this was 
only so long as they were occupied by the Moors. 

Why call the Mussulman conquerors of Spain 
Moors ? Are the natives of Morocco, at the time 
being, lineal descendants of the Spanish MussuL 
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man race ? Are the Spaniards now doing battle 
with the true blood representatives of their ancient 
conquerors ? We shall presently see. Let the 
course of the Arab war-flood be traced in its pas¬ 
sage west, along the Mediterranean coast of Africa, 
until, finally checked by the Atlantic, it swerved 
north and rolled over into Spain. Sweeping with 
religious fury through Egypt, the Mohammedan 
legions encountered, and mingled with, one by one, 
all the numerous trilies which peopled what we 
now call the “ Barbary Coast.” Of these, the so- 
called Mauritanian race was one. Conflicts ensued; 
some portions of the North African population 
were exterminated; other portions, adopting the 
religion of Mahomet, were accepted as brethren in 
arms and faith. A somewhat mixed race thence 
resulted, and it was this mixed race which imposed 
the Mohammedan rule on Spain. The conquerors 
were called Moors, or Mauritanians, because of the 
Mauritania which they had so recently left. 

As concerns the present inhabitants of Morocco, 
they are by no means to be looked upon as ex¬ 
clusively descended from the people who held 
Spain as conquerors for about eight hundred years, 
or even from a cognate race. Nearest neighbours 
are not always best friends; and it so happens that 
the old saw finds an illustration in the history of 
Spanish Moor and Marocquin. Looking at the 
geographical proximity of Spain and Morocco, it 
might be assumed that, whenever in past times 
some unfortunate Morisco of the Alpujarras found 
Spain too hot for him, he would take refuge with 
his co-religionists over the water, a few miles away. 
Not so exactly. It is an historical fact that in 
Tunis alone, on the Barbary coast, did the fugitive 
Spanish Moors meet with a hospitable reception. 
When, in 1612, the Moriscos were bodily expelled 
from Spain, many of those who landed in Morocco 
are said to have been barbarously murdered; and 
a tribe of Aragonese Moors having sought a rest¬ 
ing-place in the dominions of his inhospitable 
highness the Dey of Algiers, that pirate king’s 
subjects at once refused to believe in the new¬ 
comers’ orthodoxy, because of their light com¬ 
plexion and mechanical skill. The poor Aragonese 
were chased forth into the desert, and abandoned 
to the tender mercies of the wild Bedouin. 

It would be difficult to open a page of history 
in which so great an amount of iniquity is recorded 
ns that which sets forth particulars of the con¬ 
quest of Spain from her Mohammedan rulers, and 
the final expulsion of the Moors. Altogether re¬ 
garded, those Orientals were a fine and generous 
people. Their impure religion excepted, no-one 
good reason seems to exist for wishing them away; 
.and who knows how that religion might not have 
thawed and disappeared under the bright rays of 
the gospel, even as the snows of the Granadian 
peak Elvira melt in summer time, to swell the 
beautiful Nenil? The Spanish Saracens were never 
destined to gaze upon the pure light of Christianity. 
A blind obedience to superstitious priests; the 
Bible a sealed book; treachery, falsehood, and 
murder; all the items in the catalogue of sin, 
absolved by the power of money: such was the 
aspect under which Christianity was presented to 


the children of Mahomet. To estimate the moral 
character of the Spanish Saracens, it suffices to 
read what their enemies, the Spaniards, have said 
of them. Spain, above all other lands, is the 
land of pithy proverbs. One of them tells us 
that, to make a perfect man, two components are 
wanted—the faith of a Spaniard and the good works 
of a Moor. 

When we English come to reflect on the cir¬ 
cumstance that the Saracen conquerors held do¬ 
minion of Spain longer than the time which has 
elapsed since the Norman conquest of England, 
practically remaining an unabsorbed people, only 
to be expelled at last, we may well feel surprise 
that a severance so lasting between two races, not 
widely different in physical characteristics, should 
be. The circumstance is mainly attributable, I be¬ 
lieve, to the repulsive aspect under which Christi¬ 
anity was presented to the Mussulmans, and (sub¬ 
sequent to the establishment of the Inquisition) to ^ 
the relentless barbarity with which the Moors were 
treated. Under the terms of the capitulation of 
Granada, the right of free exercise of religion was 
accorded to such Moors as might elect to tarry in 
Spain. The terms of that capitulation, however, 
were speedily broken. Year by year fresh inroads 
were made upon the privileges of the Mohammedans; 
religious intolerance being carried to such a pitch 
at last, that children were torn from their parents 
and forcibly baptized, only, however, to relapse 
into Islam when grown to man’s estate, and to be 
burned by hundreds at a time—for the backsliding 
Moors were obliged to assume Spanish names; 
their women were obliged to go unveiled; and, as 
if to set at nought the proverb which tells us that 
cleanliness is next to godliness, the poor Moriscos 
were forbidden, under pain of death, from taking a 
bath—simply because bathing is enjoined by the 
religion of Mahomet. 

It is needless to observe that persecution of this 
sort stood little chance of bringing the Moriscos. 
over to Christianity; though, towards the end of 
the sixteenth century, fear of persecution and in¬ 
quisitorial torment bad driven nearly all the Moors 
of Granada and Valencia to profess a nominal 
Christian faith. How completely it was nominal 
may be gathered from the statement that, when a 
decree at length went forth, imposing banishment 
from Spain on every man, woman, and child of 
Moorish descent, whether professing Christianity 
or not, by far the greater number—nearly all, so 
to speak—proclaimed with sobs and tears them 
adherence to the religion of their forefathers, and 
boasted that, notwithstanding the inquisitorial 
edict threatening tortures and death, Moorish 
parents had found means to evade the Christianiz¬ 
ing force of Popish baptism, by carefully washing 
away from the newly baptized child the j>ollution 
of holy water and consecrated oil. What a satire 
on religion is this ! Baptism seems to have been 
regarded by Moor and Spaniard as a sort of bodily 
inoculation. It would be strange, indeed, if there 
had not been some true believers in Christianity 
amongst the Spanish Moors. During the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth centuries, many such con¬ 
versions would ap]Dear to have taken place; the 
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christianized Moors, in course of time, blending 
with the Gothic and Celtic elements of Spain into 
the modern Spaniard, just as Norman, Dane, Saxon, 
and Celt have blended into the Englishman of to¬ 
day—though a Spaniard is slow to admit the exist¬ 
ence of any Moorish stain in his lineage. 

Some few Christians of Moorish blood there 
were—it seems Christians in sentiment as well as in 
name—who never sank their Moorish individuality. 
A few appear to have risen to eminence as members 
of the Jesuit fraternity, established, the reader will 
bear in mind, to counteract the force of Luther’s 
reformation. Curiously enough, the fact is stated 
that the final expulsion of the Moors from Spain 
was mainly brought about by the adviee and 
machinations of a Moorish disciple of the Jesuits. 
The decree, as already mentioned, went forth that 
all persons of the Moorish race, whether professedly 
Christian or not, should depart from Spain. In 
some few instances the edict was disregarded or 
evaded: firstly, in such cases as that of the Moorish 
Jesuit; secondly, in respect of certain Moorish 
families who had taken up their residence in se¬ 
cluded spots, especially in the Alpujarras moun¬ 
tains, where hamlets containing people of evident 
Moorish descent are met with at the present time. 
But the bulk of the Christian Moorish population 
had to depart with the rest: and now the saddest 
tale of the Moorish exodus has to be told. We 
have seen that the promptings of hospitality and 
claims assumed to arise out of community of reli¬ 
gious faith, were not scrupulously regarded by the 
Emperor of Morocco or the Dey of Algiers, when 
the fleeing Spanish Mussulman reached the shores 
of Africa. We have seen how in Morocco some of 
them were plundered and murdered; how from 
Algiers they were forced into the desert, a prey to 
the Bedouins. These cruelties were surpassed by 
the then reigning pope, in the instance of some 
Moorish Christians, about 80,000 in number, who 
fled from Spain to Rome, there imploring protec¬ 
tion at the hands of the Father of the faithful. 
The poor fugitives, penniless and starving, were 
relentlessly ordered away, under threat of death. 
As to what became of them, history is silent. 

In venturing to express the belief that, had the 
Spanish Saracens been brought face to face with 
the Christianity which accepts the Bible for its 
guide, which inculcates the principles of doing unto 
your neighbour as you would be done unto, and 
not doing evil that good may come, they might 
have been christianized in the end, I am guided by 
the light of history. After the first memory and 
pain of invasion and conquest had gone by, the 
Spaniards and the Moors 'seemed for a long time to 
have no hatred of race one against the other. Poli¬ 
tical commotions incited them, indeed, to do battle 
from time to time; but they were good friends 
enough in time of peace. Between themselves 
they occasionally married and were given in mar¬ 
riage ; which, considering the marital tenets of 
the Mussulmans, was a proof of tolerance at the 
very least. At one time, the Arabic language 
threatened to become the national language of 
Spain, so generally had it been adopted by Chris¬ 
tians ; and when the fact is noted, that on the re¬ 


conquest of Seville from the Moors, a royal edict 
decreed that the Catholic books of ritual should be 
translated into Arabic for the benefit of Spanish 
Christians who knew no other language, the hold 
which Arabic had taken will be evident. As con¬ 
cerns the Spanish language, it is perhaps the most 
modern in Europe, not having been completely 
formed until subsequent to the reign of Charles v. 

The intense hatred which at length subsisted 
between the Spaniard and the Moor, is mainly at¬ 
tributable to the Inquisition and its tortures. In¬ 
asmuch as all good Mussulmans, once in their lives 
at the very least, are expected to visit the holy 
cities, and inasmuch as the Spanish Mohammedans 
never lacked fervour, the reflective mind may now 
wander back and picture to itself the throng of 
brooding sufferers, hypocrites, perforce roused to 
fury by the consciousness of hypocrisy; men lamed 
by the rack, perhaps maimed by other forms of in¬ 
quisitorial torture, or branded in the forehead, as 
was usual for captives, a frowning revengeful throng 
passing over to Barbary, and thence wending their 
weary way to the holy cities. One may fancy them 
telling their tales of misery as they pass along, 
and explaining to many an anxious inquirer their 
impressions of the Christian religion, as they had 
found it! One would like to know how much of 
the intense hatred borne to Christianity by Islam 
at the present day, comes out of the recital of 
Mohammedan pilgrims chatting with each other 
about Christianity as they have found it 

The Spanish Saracens in their palmy days were 
a very learned race. Between them and Constan¬ 
tinople, the whole subsisting store of European 
learning was indeed divided. To the Spanish 
Saracens, Europe is indebted for the discovery of 
paper, and the manufacture of silk—if not the 
naturalization of the silk worm. They, too, first 
brought the sugar cane to Europe, and planted it 
successfully in the south of Spain. Moreover, they 
invented that beautiful ceramic ware called majolica, 
and modified the Byzantine style of architecture into 
the beautiful Saracenic—florid specimens of which 
still exist in the Alhambra and Generaliffe, and speci¬ 
mens of an earlier date and rarer style, though less 
copious ornamentation, in the cathedral of Seville 
and the mosque of Cordova. Spain was once rich 
in Arabic books, and would still be rich had time 
been the sole destroyer. For many ages the 
bigoted Spanish priesthood ruthlessly burned all 
Arabic books -which fell in their way. At length 
this barbarous vandalism ceased, and Spaniards 
began to seek for Arabic books to place in their 
libraries. It was too late: thousands upon thou¬ 
sands of volumes were irretrievably lost, and there 
were no duplicates. There happen to be a few 
very curious Arabic books now in the EscuriaL 
They were procured in a curious manner enough. 
A Barbary craft was chased by a Spanish vessel 
and captured. That craft happened to be freighted 
with a choice collection of Arabic books. However, 
according to the testimony of Don Joaquin de 
Gayangos, himself a Spaniard, and perhaps the 
best Arabic scholar in all Europe, the library of 
our British Museum holds more Arabic books than 
I the whole of Spain. 
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VARIETIES. 


Possibility op Invasion. — Prom Dunkirk to Cherbourg 
there is a length of about 200 miles of coast, including the 
ports of Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, Havre, etc. The French 
are within only from 3 to 10 or 12 hours’ reach of as long a 
line of our coast by fair wind and steam. Every vessel, down 
to their large fishing boats, would make a transport j each 
steamer could carry and tow some thousands of troops; 
and by the capabilities of steam, a combined operation 
for a concentration of the forces from all their ports could 
be brought to bear at one time on any chosen point on our 
coast between Portland and North Foreland. It is not 
necessary that 1.00,000 men should bo landed at once ; a 
very far less number would suffice for a first firm footing, 
which, being once obtained, and possession taken of some 
of our small ports, reinforcements would follow as fast as 
each single vessel, acting independently, could convey 
them; and finally, having possession of both shores, the 
communication between the two countries could not be 
intercepted, even although wo should then be able to 
obtain or resume a naval superiority. If our military 
condition continues as at present, and still more, if the 
system of continued reduction is pursued, I consider that 
it can be shown to demonstration, that it is perfectly iios- 
sible—that is, that it is within the reach of the combina¬ 
tion of many not improbable circumstances — that within 
a few years, or on the occasion of the first war, an over¬ 
whelming French Army may be in possession of London! 
—*S Hr John Burgoync. 

The New Planet. — M. Le Vcrrier considers the new 
planet discovered by M. Lescarbault is oner seventeenth 
of the bulk of Mercury, which is much too small to account 
for all the perturbations of the latter. He concludes that 
it performs its journey round the sun in nineteen days, 
seven hours, and that half the major axis of its orbit is 
equal to 0T427, taking half the major axis of the earth’s 
orbit as unity. On account of its limited orbit, it would 
never be more than 8° from the sun, which, with its feeble 
light, will account for its not having been observed before. 
M. Le Vender expects that this small body forms one of 
a group of planets which remain to be discovered. 

Longevity. —Old Richmond is in good health, and bids 
fair to add another year or more to his already great age. 
On the 4th of March, I860, he will be 105 ! His birth took 
place at Tamworth, in March, 1755 ; but although efforts 
iwere made some time ago to ascertain, from the parish 
register, the precise date thereof, no record seems to exist. 
His discharge documents, however, arc in this hospital. 
By these it appears he served twenty-four years, in the 
army, from which he was discharged on declaration, the 
24th of October, 1814, at the age of 58 — so that he is at 
least 103, while it is far from improbable that the recruit¬ 
ing* sergeant was induced to nmko him a year or two 
younger, to insure his being accepted; a very common 
expedient of this and former times. — Dr. Madachlan^ of 
Chelsea Hospital. 

The Calculating Machine.— In November, 1857, the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury author¬ 
ized Mr. Scheutz to construct one of his calculating 
machines, and after the lapse of rather more than a twelve- 
month it was placed in the General Register-office for the 
use of the Statistical Department, where it has since been 
in daily operation, and the satisfactory manner in which 
it turns out the most abstruse logarithms correctly 
worked holds forth the most sanguine expectations that 
it will be the means of effecting a great saving of time 
and labour in the public service. 

A New Aib Ship. —A recent number of the “ Moniteur” 
states that a new attempt at aerial navigation has lately 
been made in France. The inventor, M. Vert, who belongs 
to the department of engineers, has constructed a balloon 
of nearly thirty English feet in length, moved by a small 
steam engine—which is heated by alcohol and furnished 


with spindles—placed before and behind the balloon and. 
under the steam engine. The whole apparatus weighs 
about sixty English pounds—the steam-engine composing 
nearly a fourth of the weight. This aerial ship has the 
form and the name of a fish, and is called indeed the 
Flying Fish , a name given it by its inventor, from its 
perfect resemblance to a dolphin, which exhibits his whole 
system. Just as that fish moves to the right or left by 
means of its tail, the flying fish is put in the same direc¬ 
tion by a rudder, which, relatively to the size of the bal¬ 
loon, is of a size equal to the tail of a fish of the same 
proportions. With the least possible effort the helm thus 
placed at the extremity of the aerial ship forces it to 
make a curve, and consequently to direct itself. In the 
same way it is this form of a fish given to the balloon, 
which offers the smallest resistance in direction of the 
movement; the perpendicular section in that direction 
being less than in ordinary balloons. How far the “ Dol¬ 
phin” will answer the expectations of its ingenious 
inventor remains to bo tested by experience. 

Healthy Houses.— There are five essential points in 
securing the health of houses:—1. Pure air. 2. Pure 
water. 3. Efficient drainage. ‘ 4. Cleanliness. 5. Light. 
Without these no house can be healthy. And it will be 
unhealthy* just in proportion as they are deficient. 

Servants’ Bedrooms.— I must say a word about ser¬ 
vants’ bed-rooms. From the way they are built, but 
oftener from the way they are kept, and from no intelli¬ 
gent inspection whatever being exercised over them, they 
are almost invariably dens of foul air, and the “ servants’ 
health” suffers in an “unaccountable” (?) way, even in 
the country. For I am by no means speaking only of- 
London houses, where too often servants are put to live 
under the ground and over the roof. But in a country 
“ mcMsion ” which was really a “mansion” (not after the 
fashion of advertisements), I have known three maids 
who slept in the same room ill of scarlet fever. “ How 
catching it is,” was of course the remark. One look at 
the room, one smell of the room, was quite enough. It 
was no longer “unaccountable.”— Florence Nightingale. 

Mistress'es and Servants. —Don’t imagine that if you, 
who are in charge, don’t look to household things yourself, 
those under you will be more careful than you are. It 
appears as if the part of a mistress now is to complain of 
her servants and to accept their excuses—not to show them 
how thero'need be neither complaints made nor excuses. 
—Florence Nightingale. * ■ 

Religious Doubts. —I have spent more than thirty 
years in a close study of the sacred Scriptures, and no 
small part of my inquiries has had reference to the diffi¬ 
culties which were suggested to my mind by my early 
scepticism, and to those which, to a mind naturally in¬ 
clined to unbelief, have been suggested since. I do not 
mean to say that all those difficulties have been removed. 
But I have found that, on a close examination, not a few 
of those which at first perplexed mo have silently disap¬ 
peared ; that a large, part of those which have been since 
suggested have vanished also ; and that, in the mean 
time, the evidences of the truth of the Bible have, in my 
apprehension, become. stronger and stronger. I come, 
therefore, in this respect, with the language of encourage¬ 
ment to those who are now just entering on then* Chris¬ 
tian way, and who find their minds poisoned by scepticism, 
and their course impeded by difficulties. Time, patience, 
study, reflection, prayer, suggestions from within and from 
without, accompanied by the influences of tho Divine 
Spirit, will remove most of those difficulties, and will 
leave at last only those which belong, not peculiarly to 
the Bible, but to the mysterious order of things around 
us; to those which lie wholly beyond the reach of our 
present powers, and which must be left for solution to an 
eternal world.— Albert Barnes ’ “ Life at Threescore” 
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WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND, AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND."— CoirpeT. 




“BE MADE NO EXCUSE; BUT HIS HEAD SANK BEFORE HIS ACCUSER, TILL HIS POSITION WAS ALMOST A CROUCH." 


THE FEB ROL FAMILY; 

OB, “KEEPING TJP APPEAEANCES 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "GOLDEN niLLS.” 

CHAPTER XXI.—PACE TO PACE. 

When Mr. Wardour went to ttie bank next day, to 
arrange other matters, be discovered the forged 
bill, which would fall due on the 27th instant. Old 
Grimston was watching him, for he watched every- 

FTo. 429.— March 15 , 1800 . M Price One Penny. 


body ; and he saw the sudden look of incredulity- 
embarrassment—the deadly paleness that crossed 
his countenance as he closely examined the bill, 
and the truth burst upon him. Ferrols* confi¬ 
dential clerk was almost certain that Mr. Wardour 
had never seen that slip of paper before. 

By what cpiick presence of mind he had held his 
peace and not immediately disclaimed the signature 
in his first surorise. he could not afterwards tell. 
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Perhaps, because be was seldom impulsive, but 
cautious, weighing bis . words and actions with 
more tban common care. In the minute or two 
tbat be gazed at tbe bill, circumstances pieced 
themselves together out of his memory—as steel 
filings fly to the magnet placed among them. Hugh 
F errol’s peculiar manner, especially at the moment 
of their meeting — Agatha’s words about her hus¬ 
band’s ability to counterfeit handwriting—flashed 
a luminous light over the whole transaction. But 
he was astounded, nevertheless. He felt sick at 
heart. Simply observing, as he handed back the 
acceptance, “This is only the 20tb,” he went away. 

What should he do ? 

Bevolving that question and its answers, he 
walked as in a maze through much of the City’s 
tidal multitudes, seeing and hearing little except 
bis own thoughts. Anger and sorrow strove in 
his breast; it was a shock of distrust towards all 
men — a feeling as if truth and honesty had fled the 
earth. What would be Agnes’s grief and pain? 
His exasperation against the criminal was great; 
there was a struggle to repress it, and to be calmly 
just. 

When be had decided on his course—and Bichard 
Wardour, being a Christian, did nothing without 
prayerful reference to that Divine Being whom he 
had the privilege to know as his Heavenly Father 
he jumped into a cab, and drove to his hotel, 
countermanded his orders about departure by the 
evening’s mail train, and mute to Agnes that he 
should not be with her till a day later. Then he 
Avent to Doctor Ferrol’s house. 

A just resentment was strong within his heart 
still ;' and the handsome appointments of this house, 
dishonest as he viewed them now, tended not to 
alleviate his feelings. Marks was amazed at the 
altered look and stern tone with which he demanded 
his master. The Doctor would be at home in half 
an hour, hub Mrs. Ferrol was in the drawing¬ 
room. As rain was falling, he rescinded his 
momentary intention of walking about till his bro- 
ther-in-law’s return: perhaps he did not want to 
be painfully softened by sight of the innocent wife 
and child. His greeting was so grave and reserved, 
that Agatha inquired anxiously whether he were 
well, and Agnes well, and hoped nothing untoward 
had occurred in his legal affairs. 

Mo thing very injurious to him, lie said; but he 
should not be able to return home so' soon as he 
hoped, and he had concluded to settle in London, 

accepting Lord B- - ’s offer of a clerkship in the 

governmental department over which that peer 
presided during the existing ministry. 

“ All,” said Agatha, sympathisingly, “ it must 
be a great change, and a sorrowful one, to you with 
all your country tastes and habits formed she 
had a little yearning after the sweet free country 
life herself—a little envy of those whose lot was 
cast in such pleasant places as Langholm. 

“ It seems plainly my duty,” ay as his reply; 

“ and little Edmund will still have Langholm, I 
hope ; and Ave might hereafter, should things turn 
out prosperously, be able to return there ourselves. 
All is for the best, I feel sure.” He smiled brightly. 
It was clear that he could find the pleasant side of I 


most things, even of a crossing of his cherished 
plans and wishes. 

“ Agnes used to talk just so—in that spirit, I 
mean ; I used to envy her for such happy feelings,” 
said the invalid. “ Mo thing seemed to have power 
to vex her much, or give her long disquiet. I wish 
she would teach me the art,” added Agatha, with a 
troubled look. 

“ One verse contains it all,” he answered gently. 
“‘Be careful for nothing: but in everything, by 
prayer and supplication Avith thanksgiving, let your 
requests be made known unto Clod. And the 
peace of God, which passeth all understanding, 
shall keep your hearts and minds through Christ 
Jesus.’ ” 

She listened as if the words Avere a benison; and 
on his oavii disturbed heart the felt memory of 
them came soothingly. He could see two tears 
trickling sloAvly from beneath the dark lashes on 
her pale face, as it Avas half averted : after a pause 
she said— 

“I have a request; oh, Mr. Wardour, if God 
Avould leave me my little child!” , 

And presently she breathed to him the fear that 
Avas stealing over her heart concerning the beloved 
baby—the dubious phrases of the nurse and of the 
father—the acknoAvledged fragility of the tiny being 
itself. “ Look at her,” drawing aside the muslin 
curtain that shaded the little cot; “ she seems 
almost an angel already !” 

They had thought her sleeping, but the violet 
eyes were widely open, and the pretty crumpled 
lips smiled to sec her mother’s face; and as they 
were bending over the little one, Hugh Ferrol came 
into the room. The first glance at Mr. Wardour’s 
countenance told him that all was discovered; he 
raised his hand Avith a terrified beseeching gesture, 
as if he would implore silence before his wife. She, 
occupied Avith her child’s smile, saw not the move¬ 
ment, nor the constrained greeting which followed. 

To say that he had been on tbe rack during the 
last feAV days, Avould not be too strong an expres¬ 
sion for his mental sufferings since Mr. Wardour 
had appeared in London. The fulfilment of his 
dream had come upon him: the serpents he had 
seen coiling from each letter of that fatal signature, 
had vivified in his very heart, gnaAving it Avith per¬ 
petual venom-fangs. There Avas one chance. Mr. 
Wardour might not go to Ferrols’ bank, or being 
there, the forged bill might not come under his no¬ 
tice, as the date was a Aveek farther than the present. 
To this straAV of hope the unhappy criminal clung 
desperately. He Avas in better spirits than for 
some days past; and as he kneAV that Mr. War¬ 
dour purposed to leave town by the night-train, 
the miserable respite of a few clays would folloAV. 
Perhaps Sir Hugh Loftus might lie able to comply 
Avith his request for a loan; he might raise it, even 
at enormous usury to a money-lender; and hoAV 
solemnly he vowed that if by any means delivered 
from this agony of doubt and fear, he Avould prefer 
beggary itself to a further crime ! As the after¬ 
noon waxed late, he became almost light-hearted at 
the removal, as he thought, of a temporary cause 
of apprehension; he sprang up the staircase, to 
meet at the door the vision of his ruin. 
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They stood face to face in the study—the injured 
and the injurer. Ho thing but inflexible justice 
could Hugh Ferrol read in the fixed lineaments 
looking at him; how his eyes cowered and sank 
to the ground! Pretence was at an end, and sub¬ 
terfuge, and dissimulation. His parched tongue 
refused to utter, he buried his face in his hands, 
burning with guilt and shame. 

“ You see that I know it all,” said Mr. War dour, 
when he could trust himself to speak. The 
humbled abject man before him seemed too pitiable 
for anger. “ Oh, Hugh Ferrol, why did you commit 
this crime ?” 

Had he looked up then, he would have seen those 
eyes bent upon him with great sorrow in them, 
with great compassion for his -weakness and his 
sin. The tones of the Toice, void of irritation, 
conveying only the saddest reproach, thrilled him 
as no bitter words could have done. He had ex¬ 
pected a storm of rage, a declaration of his public 
infamy; he would almost have chosen it sooner 
than this gentleness. He might have coped with 
that—he might have borne up against fierce anger; 
he could only abhor himself now. 

“ It is not solely against me, but against society, 
against God, that you have sinned. You know 
what society awards to the forger — why did not 
the knowledge deter you P How could you look 
at those innocent faces up-stairs, and consign them 
to infamy as the wife and child of a felon P” 

Mr. Wardour was hardening himself. He looked 
round the luxuriously furnished apartment, where 
•every appliance of wealth seemed collected. “ To 
kce]) yourself in a fictitious position, and seem to 
be what you are not, you ran this frightful risk, 
and placed yourself in the very jaws of the merci¬ 
less law, which might now send you to a penal 
settlement in convict’s garb, leaving your wife and 
child to penury and disgrace.” 

Hugh could say nothing, so utterly broken was 
•his spirit, but that it was true, all true. He made 
no excuse. But his head sank, sitting there be¬ 
fore his accuser, till his position was almost a crouch. 

“I cannot ruin you,” the other said, after a 
pause. “ I cannot deliberately give you and yours 
over to the fate of ignominy, which would be the 
result of exposure. I will take up this bill on the 
date that it falls due; and if you are ever in cir¬ 
cumstances to do so, you will consider yourself 
bound to repay me the hundred pounds.” 

Hugh Ferrol looked up suddenly. Till this mo¬ 
ment he had not doubted but that Wardour had al¬ 
ready disowned the acceptance when first shown it in 
the bank. The relief was more than he could bear. 
Poor young man! thick choking sobs shook his 
whole frame. When quieter, he protested vehe¬ 
mently that he had committed the forgery in the 
firm belief that he should be able to meet the bill 
himself before the appointed time. “I had no 
thought of injuring you,” he asserted, “but there 
were extenuating circumstances ;” and he related 
the pecuniary pressure under which he had been. 

“I don’t want to excuse myself. I see now 
what has been my ruin all along. The hateful 
desire to keep up appearances has brought every 
misfortune upon me. Ill be done with it. I’ll give 


up everything to my creditors, leave London, and 
settle in some country village. I’ll put down that 
carriage to-morrow,” he said very earnestly. “ And 
I never can thank you enough — never, never. You 
have saved me from evils worse than death. You 
have saved my poor Agatha.” And he dropped 
the humbled face into his hands again. 

“ I do not wish to disguise from you,” Mr. 
Wardour said, “ that the payment of this large sum 
so unexpectedly will prove a serious inconvenience 
to me. It has finally determined mo to leave 
Langholm, for I shall absolutely need the money 
which Cardamom’s son would give as fine for a lease 
of twenty-one years. But I will endeavour to keep 
Agnes from knowledge of this cause; here is the 
matter buried for ever betwixt you and me, Doctor 
Ferrol. Except,” he added in a solemn tone, “ for 
the One other witness, with whom it is your busi¬ 
ness to account.” 

Ah, little had Hugh thought of that All-Seeing 
Eye : little had he remembered that his dishonesty 
was a sin against Heaven as well as against men. 
The idea was new to him, and startling, that for 
this thing God also had to forgive. 

Mr. Wardour extended his hand at parting. 
What a grasp was given! More than words could 
say was conveyed in that strong pressure, though 
the offender did not raise his head. He remained 
in the same attitude, afterwards: great drops fall¬ 
ing between his fingers on the carpet — the slow 
intense tears of a man’s sorrow and remorse. 

chapter xxii.—agnes’s previsions. 

A pew months elapsed. Before October the War- 
dours were settled in the metropolis. While yet the 
deep-swarded orchard at sweet Langholm was bear¬ 
ing myriads of golden and crimsoned apples aloft on 
its gnarled trees, and the first chrysanthemums met 
the last lingering dahlias in her old garden, Agnes 
was looking forth (whenever she had time for such 
idleness, which was seldom) upon a dusty road 
lined with rows of brick houses, interspersed with 
occasional blank walls. And the utmost she could 
yet bring herself to say about the change of dwelling 
was, that she should have missed Langholm more 
in summer certainly. 

Perhaps, at first, when her husband had gone to 
his office, and little Edmund was taking his morn¬ 
ing airing in a perambulator driven by the maid, 
Mrs. Wardour sometimes would give way to her 
regrets, as she arranged the narrow drawing-room, 
which no effort could make look lightsome or har¬ 
monious, and thought sorrowfully of the roses 
peeping in the windows of that dear Shropshire 
cottage ; of the whispering trees with loving arms 
sheltering it, of the broad landscape edged with a 
purple rim of mountains afar. But she was wiser 
than to let such memories gain ascendancy. Once 
she had wept under their influence; and thence¬ 
forth, like a sensible woman, determined that she. 
would revert to the past as seldom as possible, till 
she could do so without painful regret or longing. 
She knew that any thought which rendered dis¬ 
tasteful the present life in which it had pleased 
God to place her, should be discouraged as enervat¬ 
ing and foolish, 
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Eesolnte adherence to this discipline of remem¬ 
brance brought its reward. Soon was her town 
life as full of duties—therefore of delights—as had 
been the country life. Every day wore on, amidst 
a hundred small employments, towards the happy 
evening, the bright time for this family, when their 
hearts met again after many hours’ severance by 
business cares, and had for each other a welcome 
enhanced by the industrious absence. Then, how 
cheery looked the little red parlour, with firelight 
dancing on the walls and glittering from the tea 
equipage. Did Agnes need a luxury more than Ms 
presence in that leather arm-chair, with the little 
son on his knee ? Did Mr. War dour feel that he 
would be happier in a splendid mansion, with a 
line of powdered menials waiting his beck in the 
hall, and Edmund in general exiled to a distant 
nursery, under charge of a staff of servants ? By- 
and-by, when that lord-paramount baby was sleep¬ 
ing, Agnes would bring her work-basket beneath 
the gas-lamp, and listen to the newspapers and 
books in which her husband was interested, taking 
warmly his view of politics and the social questions 
uppermost at the time; never yawning or being 
listless if he dipped into such bewildering subjects 
as the currency or political economy; assured, in 
her wifely admiration, that he knew all about both, 
and laying down to her own stupidity that she knew 
nothing. Perhaps her attention wandered from a 
debate occasionally, into the domestic thought of how 
pretty Edmund would look in this braided frock, or 
to the important matter of matching the buttons ex¬ 
actly on Mr. Wardour’s shirts ; and she often forgot 
who, in phrase of parliamentary circumlocution, was 
the honourable member for Muddlington, or the 
Eight Honourable the secretary for the Eed Tape 
Department; consequently, lost the point of many 
allusions. Once she took pains, privately, to learn 
the names of the members of the cabinet, and their 
respective offices, out of an almanack, in the style 
of a column of spelling, with explanation; she found 
the chief difficulty in adhering each office to its 
occupant, as all the places and persons had an 
irresistible tendency to jumble up in her memory, 
and the wrong labels to stick on the wrong names. 
But how triumphant was she, one morning, that 
Eichard was puzzled for the title of a minister, and 
she was able to supply it correctly! 

Mildred returned to town in January, from 
Mr. Perrol’s country seat, Ackworth, where that 
gentleman had dispensed hospitality to a numerous 
and distinguished circle during the Christmas 
holidays, and likewise dispensed justice from the 
neighbouring bench when occasion served. Did 
he ever think, while meting out punishment to 
poachers and petty larcenists, of the olden parable 
concerning a mote and a beam ? He might have 
remembered; but dulled conscience pointed the 
application very lightly now. 

Agnes knew not of her sister’s return until the 
carriage drove up to the door one afternoon; and a 
mighty thundering, such as seldom roused the 
echoes of that unaristocratic neighbourhood, caused 
the maid-of-all-work to jump with surprise, and 
predisposed her to call the splendid footman 44 sir,” 
very humbly, as she answered his inquiries. All 


along the row of houses, other maids had rushed 
to the windows simultaneously; and their respect 
for Mrs. Wardour was indefinitely augmented by 
seeing the richly-dressed lady, who, touching the 
servant’s arm, alighted from the beautiful carriage, 
and went into No. 15. 

44 My dear Agnes, such a search as I had to find 
you! We drove twice up and down this road, 
and at last James inquired at a grocer’s. I am 
glad to see you!” and the sisters exchanged an 
affectionate embrace. 44 Positively I longed to 
get away from Ackworth, whenever I remembered 
that you were settled in town.” 

She looked round the little room. Agnes had 
never felt it so straitened, so meagre, as at this 
moment, viewing it through Mildred’s eyes, and 
by the light of Mildred’s splendour. The latter 
may have been intuitively conscious of the feeling, 
for she kissed her sister’s blushing face again, 
saying some fond words, and asked for little 
Edmund. The child was brought in, just awaked 
from a rosy sleep; and though at first he would 
only hide in his mother’s aims, glancing forth 
shyly at the stranger, a friendship was established 
ere long. Mrs. Eerrol’s horses champed and 
pawed impatiently for a considerable time, drove- 
up and down the street repeatedly; still their 
mistress came not. 

44 What beautiful eyes he has !” Mrs. Wardour 
did not gainsay, for they were precisely his father’s. 
All his features in turn were admired, even his ex¬ 
ceedingly diminutive nose. Afterwards, while he 
was playing with the lockets and 44 charms ” from 
his aunt’s watch-chain, the sisters diverged to other 
matters. 

44 My whole house might be taken out of your 
drawing-rooms,” Agnes said laughingly, in reply 
to some observation. 44 But we don’t mind. A 
larger one would be cumbersome, without several 
servants; and we are very comfortable, though it 
is not the most fashionable locality;” and she 
coloured slightly. 44 We have but few visitors; 

Lady E-was good enough to call one day, a 

week since.” 

The allusion should not have produced any ex¬ 
alting effect upon Mildred; nevertheless, even she 
experienced a sensible increase of respect for her 
sister’s humble home, and perhaps Agnes men¬ 
tioned the fact with that idea in her simple heart. 

Mrs. Ecrrol swung her chain for the child: 
44 And you are very happy, dear ? I need scarcely 
ask; you look happy, though you must have a good 
deal of care.” 

Agnes smiled. 44 Not so much as you perhaps 
think ; except for the anxiety which Eichard feels 
about these lawsuits.” 

44 And why,” interrupted Mildred, quickly, 44 if 
you could at all afford it, why not take a better 
house in some better neighbourhood P These very 
small rooms—it can hardly be healthful to live in 
them.” 

44 Ah! but if we had a larger house, the rent 
and rates would of course be increased also, and 
our means would feel much more circumscribed,” 
returned Agnes. 44 1 think Eichard is w r ise in not 
cumbering himself with a large annual deduction 
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from his income, which would compel us to be 
sordid and screwing in other expenses. "We keep 
up no appearance, you observe; that makes it 
greatly easier to live comfortably for ourselves; 
tor Richard says the most expensive item in 
(housekeeping is ‘ our neighbours’ eyes.’ ” 

“ Everything that Richard says is right, I 
suppose?” laughed Mildred, as she rose to depart. 
“ It is a pleasant delusion, little Agnes. Re¬ 
member that you and your paragon husband are 
engaged to dine with me and mine to-morrow 
evening at seven. Come as early as you can, and 
we will have a chat.” 

Mr. War dour would greatly have preferred one 
of the usual quiet evenings at home, but was 
sufficiently under wifely control to see the pro¬ 
priety of accepting the invitation. He acquiesced 
with a feigned groan. 

“ I hope it is not a company night.” 

“ Oh no, only ourselves. Mildred and I want to 
have a talk; and you can settle your favourite 
topic of the currency with Mr. Ferrol. I suppose 
he understands it, being a banker.” 

Her husband stirred the fire thoughtfully. Cer¬ 
tain rumours astir in the city—like dark mists 
creeping silently about over marshy grounds, but 
skulking from daylight—occurred to him disagree¬ 
ably. 

“ A letter from my mother,” Agnes said, a mi¬ 
nute after the postman’s knock was heard. But 
until the king-baby took his departure, it could not 
be read: he was a little monopolist, and would 
admit no sharer of public notice with himself. 
Agnes’s soft laughter by-and-by attracted Mr. 
Wardour’s attention from the review which he 
was reading. 

“What’s the matter, dear?” 

“ Only an idea of mine,” she answered, compos¬ 
ing her face. “ A foolish thought that struck me. 
Mama writes a pleasant letter; she speaks a good 
deal of that Major Currie, who seems a constant 
visitor at Aunt Loftus’s.” 

“‘Oh, the old East Indian? I wonder whether 
it is Honoria or Bidelia he fancies P” Mr. War dour 
remarked, thinking himself extremely penetrating. 

“(Neither, you foolish man. But do you know 
an idea did occur to me.” Agnes laughed and 
blushed again; the obtuse Richard still compre¬ 
hended not till she told him that, for a wise 
and learned head like his, he was wonderfully 
dull. 

“ Oh—your mother ! Nonsense ! impossible!” 
Agnes, having the woman’s art of vaulting over 
/mental obstacles, soon demonstrated that the cir¬ 
cumstance was hardly unlikely, much less impos¬ 
sible. “ You know that mama is not well off, and 
this old gentleman has, she says, a reasonably good 
income ; and as to him—you remember what a fine 
woman she is, even yet, and her manners are most 
.engaging.” 

Mr. War dour had his own opinion respecting 
other qualities of the Ferrol mere , as calculated to 
make Major Currie happy, but held his peace. 

“ From the whole tone of her letter I should say 
it was intended as a preparative to some further 
communication;” and she read it for him. 
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“Is that all P” he said, rather despairingly; “love, 
you are a very wise little woman if you are able to 
discover lurking matrimony in that.” 

“ Wait,” she replied, holding up her finger ; “ wait 
a few posts more. I understand these matters 
better than you, though you are such a dear clever 
man;” and the review, with copious extracts, of 
an important new statistical work, which Mr. War- 
dour would persist in reading aloud, was, we fear, 
little heard by her during the rest of the evening; 
for a series of abstracted smiles passed over her 
countenance, which certainly could not be attributed 
to either that learned production or to the stock¬ 
ing she was mending. 


A DAY IN CONGRESS; 

WITH SKETCHES OF AMERICAN NOTABLES. 

[Continued from page 153.] 

A very different man, both in aspect and in man¬ 
ner, was the present American foreign secretary’s 
predecessor, Governor Marcy. While Cass is 
eminently suave and courteous, though somewhat 
statety and pompons in his address—and, as we 
have already remarked, still an old beau in h is 
attire—Marcy was a sloven in his appearance, and a 
pig, or at best a bear, in his demeanour. Quite as 
tall as the other, you could never have surmised 
his vast height from the crouching way in which 
he sat on a low chair before you, and, with his huge 
limbs somehow marvellously stowed away beneath 
his writing-table, when they were not elevated upon 
its top, scowled up on you with savage and glaring 
eye-balls, glowering from a face which seemed a 
stranger to soap, and through huge shaggy eye¬ 
lashes which, equally with the rough-looking mass 
of hair that surmounted them, appeared never to 
have known of the existence of either brush or 
comb. Yet Marcy was perhaps a man of greater 
depth of mind than Cass, and he had the merit of 
being faithful to the British alliaflce, as well as of 
being professedly an admirer of the British system 
of government. But he apparently had been 
crossed somehow or other in liis love for man, in 
early life, and it was only the most objectionable 
parts of our constitution that he was accustomed to 
extol. A repulsive cynic, one would almost have 
fancied that he was sardonical when he expressed 
his regret that he could not introduce into America 
the aristocratic system of government, with all its 
vices, and that the influence of wealth and position 
could not be brought to bear in the United States 
with the same efficiency as in England. It is diffi¬ 
cult to imagine any native of the Republic, even in 
its present days of comparative degeneracy, sincerely 
entertaining such opinions; yet Marcy was in the 
habit of broaching such sentiments to strangers as 
well as his intimates. Equally desjiotic in carrying 
them out, it may readily be conceived in what un¬ 
popularity he involved the presidency of General 
Franklin Pierce, a really well-intentioned and good- 
natured man, who, by one of those odd selections 
frequently made on the other side of the Atlantic, 
had suddenly been chosen from the humble position 
of a second-rate attorney in a third or fourth-rate 
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town, to fill one of the highest magisterial seats in 
the world. Little wonder, then, that poor Pierce — 
“ Frank,” as he was one time fondly termed — was 
sacrificed by him. With an eye possibly on the 
succession himself, the whole aim of the secretary 
seemed to be to involve his chief in obloquy, so as 
to prevent kirn from appearing as a candidate for 
re-election. He failed in his aim, however, for he 
was himself struck down by* the hand of death 
without in the slightest degree attaining his object, 
shortly after Pierce’s downfall; but in the mean¬ 
time he had by his brutality, violence, and ferocity, 
succeeded in accomplishing the barbarous destruc¬ 
tion of Grey town, and by his repulsive cynicism 
had divested his principal of every vestige of popu¬ 
larity, as well as secured for his administration 
that character for vacillation, incompetence, and 
impotency, which, even in the estimation of the 
most charitable judges, rendered it the opprobrium 
of American annals. 

Still more dissimilar from the notables already 
named is “ Judge ” Douglas, as he is termed — for 
every American, from the rank of a barber and a 
bar-keeper upwards, has a haudle to his name. The 
Judge is also frequently termed the little giant,” 
in consequence at once of his bodily configuration 
and his mental power. Scarcely five feet in height, 
he seems to be all head, chest, and arms, his legs 
being somewhat on the attenuated scale of our 
noted dwarf, Harvey Leech, the “ Gnome Fly,” or 
“ What is it P” whom he closely resembles. And 
as Harvey was potent in appearance when ho sat in 
his gig, and was potential also with his arms when 
so elevated—for we remember him fined at Guild¬ 
hall for horsewhipping a huge farmer on Ludgate 
Hill— so Douglas looks remarkably well when sit¬ 
ting chewing on his chair, and on rising is equally 
terrible with his tongue. The vituperative powers 
of the Judge almost surpass belief, and would be 
offensive were they not constantly interlarded with 
allusions to his origin and early career — that of a 
journeyman cabinet-maker — and his consequently 
acquired ability for overturning all sorts of cabinets, 
and undertaking all sorts of cabinet work. These 
allusions would provoke a smile from us, but they 
are not without their efficacy with the great majority 
of the American people, who carry to excess this 
passion for men who have risen from the ranks. 
The Judge, however, possesses intellectual abilities 
which should render him superior to such clap¬ 
trap ; and he might be a formidable candidate for 
the presidency, to which he now aspires, were it 
not for the anomalous position he at present holds 
on the subject of slavery—being an Abolitionist, 
he declares, on principle, while he persists in hold¬ 
ing slaves by reason of some “ right ” which he 
says he acquired from a former wife. We have 
said “ former wife,” for, notwithstanding his by no 
means prepossessing personal appearance, and 
abominable habits of tobacco-squirting, which 
he carries to a greater excess than any other man 
we ever saw in the Union, he has lately — such is 
now the frenzy of American fine ladies for office 
as •well as fashion—been married to one of the 
loftiest belles in Washington ; reversing the remark 
which was made concerning the late Sir Walter 


Scott (son of the great Sir Walter) and his wife, in 
Dublin — 

“ He looks just like a mile in height. 

And she like a mile-stone.’ * 

A great man made his appearance in Congress- 
while we were there — Mr. William B. Astoii, of New 
York, son of the founder of the Astor Hotel and 
Astor Library in that city. As he inherited a 
fortune of upwards of twenty millions of dollars, 
(£4,000,000 sterling,) which is supposed to have since 
been almost doubled by saving and successful in¬ 
vestment, great was the excitement caused among 
the members by his arrival, it being surmised 
that, having some bill or legislative object in view, 
he intended buying up the whole of them. The 
careful son, however, of a prudent she set out 
without even nibbling at a stray member in finan¬ 
cial difficulties, being possibly terrified by the as¬ 
tounding price demanded by the gentlemen of the 
Lobby. 

This system of “ Lobbying,” as it is termed, is the 
great blot upon American legislature. It is neither 
more nor less than a foul institution of corruption. 
Members do not take bribes openly, as they did with 
us in the days of Walpole, or in the shape of shares 
and fancy prices for surrendered pieces of land, as 
in moro recent railway proceedings ; but through 
the medium of a friend, generally a member of the 
press, they receive a certain sum for carrying a 
certain measure through; the interests of these 
journalists, who at the same time contract to puff 
the scheme in their respective papers, being thus 
enlisted in the custom, there is no probability of its 
speedy or eventual termination. And the worst of 
it is that, even when these worthies are paid, there 
is no reliance to be placed upon them. One of the 
most noted of them, editor to a well-known New 
York paper, actually walked off, a year or two ago, 
with a 1000 dollar bill in his pocket, declaring that 
his conscience would not allow him to complete 
the unrighteous compact; like one of his compeers,, 
a rigid Abolitionist, who, having had some slaves 
bequeathed to him, instantly sold them in the nearest 
market, being determined, he said, to get rid of the 
unholy thing. 

Returning from this digression, we next notice a 
far different man, and far more entitled to our respect- 
Ho is occasionally to be seen in the streets of Wash¬ 
ington, though rarely within the purlieus of the- 
legislative halls. We allude to General Scott, a 
veritable General, (no mere militia or self-dubbedi 
man,) who has rocently so entitled himself to British 
regard for his admirable conduct at San Juan. 
The hero of Acapulto, we believe, or some successful 
engagement in the Mexican war, he looks every 
inch a soldier ; and from his tall figure—upwards of 
six feet four —it may be imagined his inches are not 
few. Straight as a cypress, and sturdy as an oak, 
with large massive features, stout and Roman nose, 
eyes keen though tranquil as an eagle’s in repose, 
a stem cast of countenance and yet a singular ex¬ 
pression of mildness, General Scott is the very 
beau ideal of a soldier, possessing much of that 
calm devotedness which was found in Washington, 
and that disinterested sense of duty which we as¬ 
cribed to Wellington. Like Bugeaud, too, a man 
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of kindred spirit, though, a fierce sabreur, whom we 
have seen and admired on the field of battle, the 
G eneral bears in mind the weaknesses and the pas¬ 
sions of men : he is one of those who, if elected to 
the presidency, as we think and hope he will be, 
will teach his countrymen how well it becomes 
majorities to observe moderation. 

Rut, in passing, we must pay a slight tribute of 
regard, due also to truth, to the character of the 
officer whom he was lately appointed to supersede. 
We had the pleasure of seeing General Harney but 
once—a tall, stout, stern, tranquil man—but we be¬ 
lieve he is wholly incapable of the negro or woman¬ 
flogging imputations lately attributed to his charge 
by the ultra-abolitionist portion of the Hew York 
press. An Irishman by descent, if not by birth, 
and perhaps imbued with a deep sense of his 
country’s real or imaginary wrongs, he possibly, in 
his recent descent on San Juan, showed an undue 
disposition to assert his native or adopted country’s 
rights, and to involve it in hostilities with England. 
But we believe that he acted in a sense of honour; 
and, now that he is defeated, or at least recalled in 
humiliation, we gladly acknowledge this the more, 
and defend him from the flagitious portion of his 
countrymen, inasmuch as a good cause requires not, 
and a bad is not improved by, calumny. 

Eew notables are to be found connected with the 
lower or popular branch of the American Legisla¬ 
tive; for the electors of tho United States, with 
more foresight or forecast than we in Europe usually 
give them credit for possessing, generally send their 
rising young men to the Chamber of Representatives 
first, and transfer them to the Senate so soon as 
they have evinced a due efficiency, and are eligible 
in point of age. With the exception, perhaps, of the 
' Mr. Banks to whom we have already alluded, and 
Mr. John Cochrane, one of the representatives 
of Hew York city, who exhibits considerable powers 
as a fluent speaker and a very unusual (with his 
countrymen) knowledge of history—especially in 
so far as relates to our Commonwealth—no more 
promising speaker has presented himself in recent 
years than Mr. Daniel E. Sickles, who has re¬ 
cently, a s a criminal, excited such an extraor¬ 
dinary degree of public attention both in the 
old world and the new. We are unwilling to in¬ 
troduce such an individual into our pages ; but 
Mr. Sickles is a good representative of the more 
“rowdy,” unscrupulous, or “fast” order of American 
politicians. The son of a working printer, and 
originally an apprentice in that branch of industry 
himself, he at first attracted attention by one of 
those acts which in this country would be deemed 
wholly objectionable. Having, with his father, sud¬ 
denly exchanged his original handicraft for the 
law, in conformity with one of those strange muta¬ 
tions so common in American life, Mr. Sickles first 
distinguished himself by breaking into the post- 
office of Hew York, and carrying off the whole of 
the balloting papers of an opposite faction, on the 
eve of voting. His political adversaries were thus 
defeated, and in return he was rewarded with a 
wealthy civic office for an action which, with us, 
would have consigned him to the hulks. Trained, 
as we should imagine, thus to vice—for his father 


avowedly reared him with a view to “ smartness,” 
according to the American phrase, or, as we should 
term it, villany—Mr. Sickles soon rose into higher 
offices by similar achievements ; the secretaryship 
of the London embassy first, next a senatorship of 
the state of Hew York, and eventually one of the 
district seats of that city in Congress. All these 
advantages have unhappily been spoilt by his own 
bad conduct, of which the act for which he was 
tried was but an incidental consequence. It remains 
to be seen how far political cleverness will in his 
case compensate for the want of moral character in 
the public opinion of America. 

Before this untoward catastrophe, there was no 
office to which he might not have aspired. In the 
opinion of his father, and also in that of others 
more capable of impartiality, he was “booked” for 
the embassy to Prance or England first, and the 
presidency of his native country within a few years. 

A great opponent of Mr. Sickles was John Yan 
Buren —“ Rosy John,” as he is sometimes termed, 
in consequence of his jolly hue; or “ Prince John,” 
a title said to be given in consequence of having 
one evening, during his father’s presidency of the 
United States, danced with Her Majesty, shortly 
after her accession, at the court of St. James’s. 

But one of the most conspicuous amongst all tho 
notables of America is Marshal or Captain Ryn- 
ders, the great Warwick, or president-maker of 
the United States. When our eyes first lighted 
on the Captain, he had shouldered his rifle for the 
purpose of waylaying Mr. George Thomson on his 
anticipated arrival from Boston as an Abolitionist, 
and shooting him at the railway terminus ere he 
commenced the somewhat hopeless task of convert¬ 
ing the citizens of Hew York to a sense of equity. 
The gallant Captain, however, has since become as 
sound upon this topic as ourselves, and we have no 
doubt that, in so far as depends on him, his big gun 
(a brass six-pounder, which at present sorely afflicts 
the inhabitants of that city) will ultimately sound 
the doom of slavery in America. A few years 
later, however, we had the felicity of making the 
Captain’s acquaintance under circumstances the 
most agreeable, and we must affirm that we found 
the Marshal (as he then was) a strictly honourable 
man. 

We cannot, notwithstanding, admire the gallant 
officer’s style of oratory, though it is highly es¬ 
teemed in Hew York, and he is considered ono 
of the most formidable “ stump-orators ” in the 
Union. In his style of speaking, the Marshal is 
digressive as the Italian poet Ariosto himself; 
making it a point of honour to answer eveiy inter¬ 
ruption, and never resting satisfied until he has 
struck down every opponent. It may easily be 
imagined how wide a range the Captain’s orations 
are thus apt to take; and, sooth to say, a noted 
“ big stick” which he carries, and the brawny arms 
of a club, named the Empire, of which he is tho 
head, are frequently brought into play in the course 
of an evening’s eloquence at Tammany Hall, the 
democratic head-quarters in Hew York, or the 
“ Pewter Mug,” an elegant hostelry to which the 
civic Ciceros afterwards adjourn. But tho Captain, 
on the whole, is a useful member of society, though 
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the sound of that gun—discharged on an .average 
once a week, (100 rounds on each occasion,) in com¬ 
memoration of some democratic triumph — still 
rings in our ears. The Christian name of our 
mild and meek friend is Isaiah. 

Wc don’t think he will himself ever be president, 
bub he may yet live to elect many such chief 
magistrates of the model republic as the present Mr. 
Buciianan, who, we believe, was chiefly indebted to 
the Captain—his big stick, his bigger gun, and, 
above all, the Empire Club, who got up on the oc¬ 
casion the most astounding nocturnal procession 
ever witnessed—for his nomination. It is astonish¬ 
ing, we may add, en passant, how fond the Ameri¬ 
cans are becoming of imperial titles. They have 
an Empire Club—that already mentioned—an 
“ Empire City,” (New York,) and an “ Empire 
State,” the State of that name. We shall nob be 
surprised to learn that some morning the Captain 
awakes to be saluted as an emperor himself. 

Whilst we are writing these recollections of the 
Congress and of American notables, we read in the 
“ New York Herald” the following description of 
a “ scene” in the House of Representatives, on the 
20th of January this year, the House having pre¬ 
viously spent many woelcs in vainly attempting to 
get to business by the election of a Speaker :— 

“ The proceedings to-day were characterized by 
language of the most vulgar Billingsgate, by appeals 
to the wildest passions, by propositions and denun¬ 
ciations unparliamentary, discourteous, and disgrace¬ 
ful- The galleries are daily appealed to in general 
terms by inflammatory arguments, and often in 
language direct. . So loosely was the business of 
the House conducted, that the members themselves 
presented more the appearance of a disorganized 
mob in a low pot-house than that of a great deli¬ 
berative body; and, under the impulsive retort of 
a member from Arkansas to the remark of a member 
from New York, the galleries, from the example set 
them by the members, caught up the fever of dis¬ 
order, and broke out into the loudest cheers. The 
clerk appealed to the people in the galleries to pre¬ 
serve order, rebuking the House at the same time 
for setting the example. Unless those who profess 
to represent the people can give better evidence that 
they are capable of governing themselves than they 
have done thus far, they had better not attempt to 
govern others. A fbw more weeks of such bear¬ 
garden scenes as have been witnessed at the 
national Capitol will be sufficient cause for the peo¬ 
ple to rise, and, with a Cromwell at their head, 
drive the present disorganizers from the Capitol. 
The House is really no nearer an election than it 
was weeks ago.” 


RAG FAIR. 

“You seem much interested with your book, 
Harry,” said Arthur Ellis to his friend Thompson, 
as, one summer morning, he entered his chambers in 
the Temple. “ What is the absorbing subject of 
your author’s lucubrations ?” 

“Well, I am reading at this moment,” replied 
Harry, “ a strange chapter in a volumo called 


‘ Mildred Norman,’ which I picked up at a book¬ 
stall yesterday. The writer is an artizan, and 
though he has not much artistic skill in making a 
book, he seems to have seen many scenes of which 
professed book-makers could make good literary 
capital. Will you hear his description of Rag Fair p” 

“ Go on,” said Arthur; “ I have often heard of 
Rag Fair, but haven’t the slightest idea what it is 
or where it is.” 

A stranger, on a Sunday morning, is in com¬ 
pany with a superintendent of police, in this scene 
of the story. 

“They turned up a broad paved court from 
Houndsditch, paid a halfpenny each to a man in a 
sentry box, at an iron gate, and stood within the 
Exchange mentioned. 

“ It was an almost indescribable scene. There 
were Jews, male and female, young, middle-aged, 
and very old, taking part with so-called Christians 
in buying and selling, each adding a share to make 
up a clamour that was perfectly deafening. There 
were oaths resounding on every side, the utterers 
calling on the God of heaven to witness to the 
truth of what they themselves knew perfectly well 
were lies, their hearers knowing it .at the same 
time. There were clothes of every shape and 
colour for men, women, and children, from the 
almost unsoiled coat of the west-end exquisite, to 
the unmentionables patched up with green baize, 
for which sixpence might be named as tho utter¬ 
most value. There was upper and under-clothing 
for women and children, in large sacks with their 
wide mouths o]3en, and large piles upon the damp 
and dirty ground. Over these, worn women with 
pale faces, and eyes which spoke of pinching want, 
bargained eagerly; while men, and boys whose 
greatest ambition was to bo thought men, looked 
with keen and cunning glances for what might 
suit them. All sorts of expression in the human 
face was to be seen in that confined space. The 
bright and yet but half-corrupted boy, who was 
thus paying his first stolen visit in company with 
the more experienced and colder-featured lad at 
his side, was half timidly glancing round, almost 
lost in wonder at the scene. The very young man, 
whose resplendent waistcoat was to be the envy of 
the * Judge and Jury Club ’ some evening, where 
he was to be defendant in some slashing case, was 
there to purchase the waistcoat then. The older 
young man, whose blotched face and swollen fea¬ 
tures told too plainly a heart-sickening talc of 
dissipation, -was there for a bargain of a coat to be 
sported along City Road, a cigar, and blue glass- 
headed stick. Plain mechanics 'were there, many 
of them unwashed since the labour of tho week 
was ended. Thieves, known to half the police 
of London, were exhibiting for sale goods well un¬ 
derstood to have been stolen. Dealers in second¬ 
hand clothes from all parts of London had agents 
there, with keen eyes and hands, for bargains on 
behalf of their employers. All these, and many a 
score of other types of character, were seen and 
noted by Edward and his friend as they passed 
round and out of the Exchange. 

“ They emerged into ‘ the Lane’ (Petticoat Lane), 
where matters were tenfold worse, in the very sight 















































































of the helpless police, who were walking up and 
down, the sides of the street thronged by low Irish 
women, vending boots and shoes in every stage of 
repaired dilapidation; the middle occupied by stout 
ruffianly-looking men, noisily offering articles lor 
sale which no man in his senses could doubt had 
been stolen; the shops filled with innumerable 
articles, among which worthless imitation jewellery, 
offered at a thousand per cent, beyond the value, and 
brushes and workmen’s tools, were pre-eminent. 
Provision shops were in abundance, where the hot- 
boiled cucumber and gravy, for a halfpenny, were 
greedily bought and devoured on the spot; also 
cooked eggs for one halfpenny each. Dirty butchers 
shops, with each pale unwholesome-looking joint 
having the certifying tin ticket with its mystic 
Hebrew character engraven upon it. Fish shops, 
whence the unctuous noisome smell was sickening 
to all but those inured to it, but where hungry 
purchasers found a meal for small amount. Brokers 
shops, their owners ready to buy or to sell, asking 
no inconvenient questions as to the derivation ol 
the offered bargain. Trays of old and worn knives 
and forks in the gutter; trays of watches, gold, 
silver, and brass, in the well-guarded windows 
above; trays of sausages with bread, in the open 
window (owner outside) next door; trays of whet¬ 
stones for tools of all descriptions; trays of ear¬ 
rings, sweetmeats, matches; piled up treacle balls 
on paper; grey peas, parched, with measure in the 
centre; of fried liver in lumps; of buttons; of 
marbles; and many other strange and ill-assorted 
commodities, were jumbled close to each other in 
endless variety and confusion. 

“Through all this they passed on, pushed from 
side to side by the ever-shifting crowd around 
them, continually beckoned to and stopped by 
anxious entreaties of venders to buy, or others to 
sell, noting with quick and comprehensive glances 
all that was to be seen, as they passed apparently 
unconcerned on their way, until they came to a 
house in the midst of the lane,, where old clothes 
were the ostensible trade in the shop, while in the 
hack parlour, watches of great value, precious stones, 
plate, and many other portable articles were bought 
and sold.” 

“ Surely that is greatly exaggerated,” said Arthur; 

“ it never can be so bad as your author makes it. 

“ That is just what I wish to ascertain,” replied 
Harry; “ and if you will put on your oldest coat, 
and leave all your money and your watch at home, 
we can go and ascertain the truth for ourselves. 
I wish to have some more facts bearing on the Bill 
against Sunday trading.” 

On the hot close morning of the first Sabbath 
in June, 1859, the two friends walked half way 
down Houndsditch, in order to witness for them¬ 
selves how hundreds and thousands of their fellow 
citizens were occujiied on the morning of this day. 
Through the silent streets, on their way, on every 
hand were to be seen evidences that they were in 
a city where a day of rest was known and ap¬ 
preciated ; shut-up shops, deserted and lonely 
places of business, bore eloquent witness of the 
Sabbath peace that was upon part at least of the 
giant city; but as they neared the neighbourhood 


they sought, these silent signs of a known Sab¬ 
bath faded out one by one, until they found them¬ 
selves in a roar of tongues and the bustle ol 
business. They passed into the Exchange men¬ 
tioned by the artizan, to find the toll abolished, 
and the sentry box removed; but they had no 
sooner entered the iron gate than they found them¬ 
selves in the midst of a prevailing frowsiness and 
closeness of the confined atmosphere, which made 
it difficult to their unaccustomed lungs to con¬ 
tinue the work of respiration; and Harry was in¬ 
continently seized by the arm by a Jewish young 
man, who, in his ardour to transact business, would 
by no means be persuaded to release his grasp, for 
the trader’s keen glance had rested upon Harry’s 
dilapidated coat, and he had formed an intention 
that he should leave with another upon his back. 
In vain Harry informed him he had no intention 
to purchase; the Jew’s grasp tightened upon the 
arm he had, until Arthur whispered, “ Tell him you 
have no money.” “ Got no tin, ’ said Harry, trans¬ 
lating his friend’s advice into the vulgar tongue 
for the Jew’s benefit. “ Bight,” said the Hebrew, 
grinning, as he loosed his hold, and the friends 
proceeded on their way. 

After walking through the crowded Exchange, 
at the very slow pace rendered necessary, they 
stopped opposite the gate by which they had 
entered, in complete amazement. A long narrow 
deal table was covered in its centre by a large 
brown pan, filled with smoking-hot boiled mashed 
potatoes; on the left hand of the stout young 
woman who stood behind the table, "was a gigantic 
tin kettle, filled with hot pickled eels; on her right, 
a round yellow dish filled with the same delicacy, 
but cold. As fast as her busy hands could move, 
the young woman was occupied in half-filling small 
basins with the boiled potatoes, and covering them 
with a spoonful of the liquid from the kettle of hot 
eels, for which the price w r as one halfpenny. A 
sharp inquiry as to whether they needed any re¬ 
freshment, drove our two friends upon their way. 
They crossed the road into another Exchange, and 
here they found the venders of old shoes—whose 
places heretofore had been the pavement and the 
gutter—were congregated, they having been driven 
by the attendant policemen (to them a most un¬ 
desirable innovation on vested gutter rights) from 
their ancient holdings. They w r alked round this 
place and out into the open air, in an outer street 
or lane. Here various cries saluted their ears. 
“ Who’ll buy a collar, well stitched, for twopence P” 
vociferated an Irish girl, with a plurality of bon¬ 
nets on her hand. “Want any braces, garters, 
shoe-laces, sweetstuff, waistcoats, goloshes, victoria 
perfume, blacking, skirts, white duck trousers?” 
and many other offers of articles fell upon their as¬ 
tounded ears, until they sought refuge in the semi- 
darkness of another Exchange, wholly built under 
houses, and lighted only by flaring yellow jets of gas. 
Here -were two young girls eagerly bargaining for 
a bonnet, certainly not worth twopence, which the 
intended purchaser, by recommendation of the 
saleswoman, was trying on her companion’s head. 
At the next stall they stopped by common consent, 
where, examining a dress, stood a young woman, 
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her beautiful face and form evidently in full health: 
the clear colour glowing upon her cheek, the bright 
gleam of her eyes, and the whiteness of her dis¬ 
played hands, would have formed a picture a painter 
would have loved to trace; but the expression of 
the features was that of a fallen angel, for the 
seal of an evil life was there unmistakeably set. 

“ How beautiful she is!” was Harry’s involuntary 
exclamation. 

“ And how fallen!” replied Arthur, as they 
passed through and out of the Exchange into the 
lane, into a crush and crowd of human life such as 
they thought no other portion of the city could have 
furnished a parallel. 

“ Space is well economized here,” remarked 
Harry, as they stopped in the lane opposite a tea 
and coffee-house, where, in a spot twelve feet square, 
were congregated venders of oranges, ices, old tools, 
waistcoats, cloth caps, onions, mackerel, and ginger 
beer. 

“ Here is another example,” replied Arthur, 
pointing to a shop of six-feet frontage, where 
butcher’s meat, tin ware, and china and glass were 
all exposed together. 

“ Here’s your author’s pickled cucumbers,” said 
Harry; ‘‘'but he did not mention these oyster tubs 
fall of pickled walnuts, onions, and cabbage. 
How fond the denizens must be of such edibles, 
if the supply is any indication of the demand.” 

“Hot more so than of sweetcakes and sweetstuff 
generally, judging by the same rule,” remarked 
Arthur, “for it is hard to tell which predominates.” 

So they went on their way, in the midst of 
the crowd, while in other parts of the city men 
and women and children occupied churches and 
chapels, and the air was resonant with the praises 
of God; for then it was the hour of praise and 
prayer. 

They had passed nearly through “the lane,” 
when they heard some lads saying, “ Let’s go to 
Club Row.” 

“ Where’s that p” asked Harry. 

“ Don’t know,” was the reply; “but we can easily 
ascertain.” 

They inquired of a city policeman who was near, 
and who directed them upon their way. 

“ I have seen enough for to-day,” said Arthur; 
“ my head is sick, and my heart faint; let us leave 
Club Row’ for another day.” 

So passes, week by week, earth’s fast-fleeting 
sabbaths to thousands of men, women, and even 
little children. Is it ever possible that the im¬ 
mortal spirits within them can be fitted by such 
experiences for the eternal sabbath of heaven and 
of God? 


NOTES OF A WESTMORELAND 
f* NATURALIST. 

DEATH FEOM FllIGIIT. 

That animals frequently die from the shock of a 
sudden terror, is well known. The following in¬ 
stance has recently come under notice. A friend 
of ours, an enthusiastic naturalist, -who resides in 
our beautiful Westmoreland, discovered that a fine 
pair of large white owls had been making their 
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rummagy nest in a loft, where they would be dis¬ 
turbed by the entrance of very few rays of ungenial 
light. He climbed a ladder and looked in. There 
sat the solemn pair, in the deep hush of intense 
gravity—she upon the nest, he beside her, with no 
less than thirteen dead mice laid out in order before 
him, in readiness for the regular return of the meal 
times. They sat in all the stolid dignity of pre¬ 
scriptive 'wisdom, gravely blinking at the lord of 
the manor, though much too philosophical to betray 
the least surprise at anything which could happen. 
But at a short distance from the sages was dimly 
visible the shadowy outline of a 'wood-pigeon sitting 
on her nest. Again and again, and day after day, 
did our friend climb the step-ladder, and superin¬ 
tend the birth, growth, and training of the family 
of hideous young owls; and still the shadowy form 
of the gentle "wood pigeon sat noiseless on her nest. 
By this time, the form lvas sinking, and drooping, 
and losing its fair rounded outlines. She was dead: 
she had been dead from the first; and it is sup¬ 
posed that her gentle breast heaved with such 
a sudden paroxysm of terror, when the white- 
plumed sages first flapped in to fix upon a build¬ 
ing site, that life departed: she had literally died 
of fright. 

One of our fine Windermere swans was found, 
not long ago, sitting in grand monumental attitude 
upon her eggs, in a retired nook of the little 
dreamy bays. She was perfectly uninjured, and 
yet quite dead. The shadows of the mountains 
silently came and we^t, the reeds spoke in whispers 
only, and the old oaks had said and done nothing 
new r for centuries. So that no natural cause of 
alarm was likely to have reached her in her calm 
seclusion. Perhaps some fox, bent on no good, 
had rustled the underwood not far off, or had 
slunk through the ferns just within sight; and, 
with one heave of terror, the swan’s life may 
have left her. But nobody knows why the 
stately matron had failed to lead forth a little 
fleet of white cygnets on the serene -waters of 
Windermere. 

Another case of fright, with a less tragic ending, 
came under the observation of a gifted naturalist of 
Westmoreland. He was one day driving along the 
road, "when, to his great surprise, a poor sky-lark 
suddenly flew into his gig. Panting and trembling 
with affright, it took refuge by his side. He looked 
round and above in search of the reason, and there, 
just over his head, w r as hovering a hawk, ready to 
pounce on his prey. The thing was intolerable; 
and away drove our friend, determined to defend 
the poor flatterer that had claimed sanctuary 
almost in his bosom. But the hawk was in no 
mind to be baffled ; and on he wheeled, too, keeping 
his keen eye on the sky-lark. It was a chase. 
Which will beat? hawk or horse, wings or wheels? 
One mile is done; on spin the wheels, but on circles 
the bold felloiv overhead. Two miles : there he is 
still, just overhead, circling, hovering, sw’ooping 
■with matchless determination. That fine bandit of 
the air deserves to win, were it not that the trustful 
little poet deserves to live to sing a fresh hymn in 
the sky; the little creature still clings to his new 
ally, showing the most eloquent signs of intense 
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terror. At last, after the two miles of road, (for 
our friend well knew the distance,) the bandit gave 
in and swept away: and then, when all danger was 
over, when there was no dark spot overhead win¬ 
nowing the air with strong wings, the fugitive crept 
out of sanctuary, and bounded joyously away. 

THE RESCUE. 

An instance of considerate affection, but rather 
of sagacity than of sentiment, occurred in the same 
neighbourhood. A couple of ducks had been reared 
in the paved court of a town-house, where a small 
dish of water was the only sphere in which their 
aquatic instincts could be developed. So much 
fuss was made about this mimic bath, that the 
water supply used soon to be flicked and flirted 
away. Deprived of their natural element, the crea¬ 
tures grew up strangely enough; one was gaunt 
and lean, the other excessively deformed, with a 
long neck bent the wrong way, and with a singular 
propensity to tumble backward when she walked. 
As-their lady-patroness was a humane person, she 
sent the invalids out of town to our cottage in the 
country, for the benefit of fresh air and hydropathy. 
One day, after enjoying the luxury of the great 
pond at Gillthwaiterigge, the deformed duck was 
accidentally caught by the wry neck in the twisted 
root of an overhanging tree. Unless soon rescued 
she must die of strangulation. Away bustled the 
brother, up to the back door of the house, and 
there he stood, quacking vehemently. One of the 
servants was struck with the earnestness of the 
creature’s manner, and threw him some food. Oh 
no, he would not eat a mouthful. “ What, then P” 
Having fixed her attention, he ran quacking down 
towards the pond, looking back over his shoulder 
to see if she were following. At last he allured 
her to the very spot desired, where was still sus¬ 
pended by the neck the poor infirm duck. The 
servant immediately rescued the sufferer, and the 
excited message-bearer instantly subsided into his 
usual common-place character. 


THE TIMES’ REPORTER IN INDIA. 
There are few great prizes in any of our profes¬ 
sions, in these days of keen and constant competi¬ 
tion ; and this is more especially so in regard to the 
newspaper press. The members of that profession, 
as a rule, exist upon salaries which, if known, would 
moderate the ardour of most of those youthful as¬ 
pirants who are now so attracted by the flattering 
*’*' attentions ” which Reporters often meet with. 
But, in one of its modern and most extraordinary 
developments, the newspaper press has cut out for 
itself an entirely new sphere of labour; and now, 
wherever grim war may show its ghastly visage, 
the Reporter is found, jotting down its details, de¬ 
scribing its scenes of carnage, and transmitting full 
particulars to the paper he represents. 

One of the most gifted of these gentlemen is 
William Howard Russell, the “Times” Crimean cor¬ 
respondent, and also the correspondent of that 
journal at the seat of war in India, whose “ Diary ”# 

♦ <r My Diary in India/’ 2 vols. London : Routledge & Co. 


has just been issued. Here we are let into many 
little secrets of his progresses, and treated to 
different details of personal adventure which his 
“ Letters ” did not present, and which, in fact, 
would perhaps have been somewhat out of place 
there. 

Arriving in India, not “ a day after the fair,” but 
subsequent to some of the most sanguinary scenes 
of that sad subversion of our authority, which was 
able, for a time, to put an end to our supremacy, 
Dr. Russell saw less of the fighting and more of 
other matters than he could have done had his 
advent been earlier. But this was prevented by 
the misconception prevailing at first as to the nature 
and extent of the struggle which impended. Let 
us proceed to cull and classify a few facts from these 
comprehensive stores of interesting matter. 

The worthy Doctor put in an appearance in a 
style "which befitted the dignity of his profession 
and the wealth of the journal by which he was 
commissioned—“first class” on the voyage out, of’ 
course, and with all the honours due to his Crimean 
laurels, and the friendships he had formed while 
on his previous mission to the East. Once on the 
spot, “ head-quarters” are his quarters, and the com- 
mander-in-chief’s own stud is placed at his disposal 
till he can take his time to purchase horses, and 
set up an establishment of his own on the true 
Oriental scale. His Indian campaigning was a 
very different thing from his Crimean experience. 
In India, on the march, you have horses and camels, 
and elephants and servants without end, or very 
nearly so, many of whose names would constitute 
no mean exercise in orthography. Oriental jmeju- 
dices and modes of life combine with the nature of 
the climate to produce these results; and if we 
could fancy the thermometer at the height at which 
they often see it in India, it w'ould be easy to con¬ 
ceive of an indisposition to take more exertion upon 
ourselves than was absolute^ necessary. 

“ Our Own Correspondent” was warmly received 
by Lord Clyde, the commander-in-chief, and he 
assures us that his lordship "would have extended 
the same kindness and courtesy to any other gen¬ 
tleman, duly accredited for the same purpose, had 
such a one been present. As it was, however, “ Our 
Own” had it all to himself, and, in some of the 
remoter districts, created quite a sensation. The 
Rajah of Puttiala, for instance, was anxious to pro¬ 
pitiate the Malakaukbaree, or “ Queen’s news- 
writer,” as Dr. Russell was called; and the account 
of his triumphal entry into the dominions of that 
potentate is the finest passage in the book—one of 
the best “bits of descriptive” any newspaper man 
ever wrote about his own adventures, and fully 
equal to the most glowing accounts of the best re¬ 
ceived travellers in the East. The rajah’s invita¬ 
tion was preceded by presents, consisting of large 
trays of fruit, flowers, and vegetables, “ from the 
Rajah of Puttiala to Russool-General Sahib Baha- 
door,” as the message went. This was a great 
treat for the said “ Sahiband so, it seems, was 
his visit to the celebrated Taj of Agra, on the archi¬ 
tectural and other beauties of which he expatiates 
with evident delight, with great pathos, eloquence, 
and interest. He had an eye for the beautiful in 
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nature, whether in the animate or inanimate forms' 
thereof, and his taste in these matters was abun¬ 
dantly and continuously gratified. Moreover, in 
communicating the facts to the world, he has dis¬ 
played his descriptive powers to the highest ad¬ 
vantage. 

Lord Clyde agreed to give him every information, 
on condition that he used it only in his letters to 
England, and let no word of his plans or informa¬ 
tion transpire on the spot. Ho thing could be more 
reasonable, surrounded as they were by wily, watch¬ 
ful, disaffected natives. Russell, of course, agreed 
to this, and kept his part of the compact with 
fidelity; and his Excellency kept his. Lord Clyde 
even invited him to his table—an honour which 
showed the largeness of his Excellency’s heart, and 
his generous appreciation of Russell’s services to 
the army. Bub the Doctor, having the option of 
joining the head-quarters staff mess, and rightly 
judging that he would be more comfortable there, 
took that course. It was also more in accordance 
with his notions of independence to subscribe his 
quota to the expense of his maintenance. Drawing 
up a requisition on the Commissariat, that depart¬ 
ment immediately provided him with an excellent 
tent and furniture, and, in addition to his own man 
servant “ Simon,” he engaged two 1c class ies, or 
tent-pitchers, and an “ attendant sprite,” as he 
calls him, a bheesty , or water-carrier, a rn elite r, or 
sweeper; and these, having duly salaamed to the 
great Sahib, smote their foreheads and retired to a 
little tent adjoining that occupied by their new 
master. The Commissariat provided elephants and 
camels for the transport of all his baggage while 
on march. 

“ Just as the sun began to throw up a light 
lemon-coloured semicircle into the broad shield of the 
blue night, a sort of stifled life woke up with it in the 
camp.” The servant brought him the invariable 
cup of tea and cheroot, and out he went with some 
chatty friend for a ride in the cool of the morning. 
At seven came the bath, at nine a walk over to the 
mess tent, where breakfast was ready, his own chair, 
knives, forks, and plates having been taken over by 
his servant. Camp breakfasts would well agree 
with many folks, as here described. “ Tea or coffee, 
and goat’s milk, bread, butter, chupatties, fish, 
mutton chops, or grills and curries.” After break¬ 
fast, round to the commander-in-chief and other 
authorities, to glean such facts and hints as would 
make his letters to the “ Times ” interesting. At 
two o’clock came tiffin, or luncheon, more curries 
and chops, cold meat and pickles ; and add to these 
pale ale—not quite the thing for the liver, perhaps, 
but very generally, often cojhously, sometimes 
recklessly indulged in, by the greatly-to-be-pitied 
campaigners. As the sun sets, more riding, then 
bath, and then dinner. The mess-tent is lighted 
up and the table spread with a snow-white cloth. 
Soup is served, hot and thick—then fish, such as 
roach—joints, such as mutton and beef, and these 
are followed by curries of fish, fowl, and mutton— 
stews, ragouts, and sweetmeats, sherry, beer, and 
soda water, with now and then “ a pop of cham¬ 
pagne.” Hot bad fare, to be sure, under the 
circumstances, and calculated to keep up obesity, 
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whatever may be its effects on general health and 
martial ardour. 

This mess-table had one person present, who, it 
seems, never would let his friends do all the talking, . 
or have the facts and arguments entirely their own 
way. How “Our Own ” came off in these post¬ 
prandial debates we have no means of knowing, 
but he has certainly given the orator in question a 
smart back-hander in his book, by describing 
him as follows :—“ Figure lean and angular ; nar¬ 
row" round the shoulders ; big splay feet; hair fiery 
red, dishevelled and matted in snaky masses; beard 
and whiskers, if possible, more red and fierce than 
the hair; forehead low" and receding, but broad and 
lumpy over the brow’s, which are two elongated white 
knobs, from which spring a few red hairs; eyes 
feline, nose large, coarse, aquiline; mouth huge and 
coarse, covered, as to the upper lip, with red hairs, 
glowing wildly in carrot-coloured spikes, and gar¬ 
nished with a few" massive fangs, the intervals 
betw’een which are filled up with small metal spikes 
on which teeth had once been fixed by the dentis- 
trie art.” 

Having thus administered a severe wound, with 
great and ludicrous humanity the said v r ound is 
plaistered up by a quiet observation as to what an 
able man this unprepossessing “party” w r as. Of 
course, most of his personal descriptions are less 
free, and probably also less exaggerated than this. 

One day he went out to indulge his piscatorial 
tendencies, but the results were not grateful to his- 
feelings : “hideous fish, a little larger than herrings, 
with long bodies, large silver scales, light-yellow' 
bellies, largo black eyes, very large pectoral fins, 
provided with sharp spines, with which they hopped 
actively along the ground. Another sort, a little 
larger, were fish covered with a slimy skin, greasy, 
pustulous, with mouths like that of a shark, from 
which projected long worm-like feelers. A third 
sort had very sharp spines at the gill and back fins, 
and made a croaking noise like a frog when taken 
out of the water; but, w r orsc than all, the net 
brought up parts of human skeletons, some with 
flesh upon them.” Ho more “ Ganges-fed fish ” for 
“ Our Own Correspondent ” after this, of course, 
although some of his friends w r erc not so nice, declar¬ 
ing that fish was fish, whatever it might have fed on. 

Shortly after this adventure, in a moonlight 
march an event took place—only one of a series — 
which nearly put a premature full stop both to the 
“Diary” and its writer. Russell’s white marc had 
been very restive all the previous night, kicking 
and plunging and rearing; and when he mounted 
her, she evinced a most decided repugnance to the 
camels and the elephants into whose company she 
fell in the line of march. Sticking his spurs vi¬ 
gorously into her lad}"ship’s sides, Russell set off 
across the open; but after going along rather fast 
for his pleasure, she set off very fast on her own 
account, and, in spite of the Doctor being by no 
means a “ light w'eight,” she tormented him in this 
way for nearly three miles. He pulled till his arms 
w-ere sore, but all to no avail, and at last they 
plunged into a watercourse, some twelve feet deep, 
which made the poor beast scream with terror and 
the rider’s head and eyes to swim; but, happily, no 
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bones were broken. Two soldiers picked Him up, 
and on the camel of a friend he pursued his jour¬ 
ney, losing sight of poor “ white mare,” saddle, bri¬ 
dle, pistols and all, and blistering his legs by the 
friction of his long riding-boots, which were not 
quite the style of thing for a trip upon a camel’s 
back. 

Lucknow he describes in terms of rapture : 

“ Not Rome, not Athens, not Constantinople, not 
any city I have ever seen, appears to mo so strik¬ 
ing and so beautiful as this ; and the more I gaze, 
the more its beauties grow upon me. The city is 
said to contain about a million of people, and 
150,000 armed men, at the very least. It is, thirty 
miles round, a vision of palaces, minars, ^ domes, 
azure and golden, cupolas, long facades of fair per¬ 
spective in pillar and column, and terraced roofs— 
all rising up amid a calm, still ocean of the brightest 
verdure. Look for miles and miles away, and the 
ocean still spreads, and the towers of the fairy city 
still gleam in its midst. Spires of gold glitter in 
the sun. Turrets and gilded spheres still shine like 
constellations. There is nothing mean and squalid 
to be seen. There is a city more vast than Paris, 
and, as it seems, more brilliant, lying before us. 
Is this a city in OudeF Is this the capital of a 
semi-barbarous race, erected by a corrupt, effete, and 
degraded dynasty ? I confess I felt inclined to rub 
my eyes again and again.” “ Distance,” no doubt 
“lent enchantment” to this “view,” but still they 
were too close to be comfortable; for a shot 
knocked one man’s pipe from his mouth, though 
it happily did no further damage. 

Another “ hair-breadth ’scape ” for Russell oc¬ 
curred soon after the above. As his horse’s hind 
legs sank through the insecure covering of a well, 
he had the presence of mind to leap off, and so saved 
his life. Shortly after, Russell got a bad kick from 
a horse, which sent him flying on the ground. 
The kick was in the hollow of the thigh, and 
thoroughly disabled him. Unable to mount a 
horse, he had to prosecute his march in a “ dooly,” 
or covered litter, used for the wounded. This, of 
course, to a man of his active habits, was a terrible 
annoyance, and the agony he suffered is described 
with harrowing minuteness. Still, his sympathy 
with his fellow sufferers was strong; and on one 
occasion, a poor fellow, struck down by the' mid¬ 
day heat during action, was laid beside his dooly. 
He gave him a cup of light French wine, having 
difficulty, however, in getting it into the poor 
sufferer’s mouth, for his teeth were set, and his 
tongue was sticking to his throat. The poor 
man rallied for a moment, and, looking towards 
Russell, exclaimed, “ God bless youthen he gave 
a short gasp, and expired. The heat was truly 
dreadful; and, in the midst of all this, there was 
a cry that the enemy was upon them. A general 
rout took place; and Russell, poor cripple, feverish, 
exhausted, and almost delirious, was jogging on 
in his dooly, with his horse led by its side, to 
prepare for the worst. At last, very suddenly, his 
dooly was dropped. The wounded and dying were 
falling on every hand; cleft skulls and mangled 
forms were scattered round. He could scarcely 
move; bin his faithful native servant lifted him 


into the saddle. It was like mounting a plate of 
red-hot iron, he says; but there was no help for 
it: either that or instant death. In his shirt, feet, 
legs, and head quite bare, and beneath the burning 
sun, his faithful charger plunged across the plain. 
They dashed into a crowd of animals retreating. 
The enemy’s horsemen followed, and one man’s 
head was cleft in twain, close to the naked fevered 
Russell, who by this was quite delirious with his 
weakness, heat, and pain. He felt, 1 y& s&ys, that 
his time was come; and then the wildest dreams 
of the woe-begone maniac took possession of him. 
Then a calm ensued; but still delirious, ho fancied 
himself hunting in his native isle, and plunging 
into a cool delicious lake, where he soon was 
stifled, and at length expired. 

He was picked up for dead, and by a kind-hearted 
soldier placed in a dooly, as an officer who had been 
killed and stripped; but this he learned only when 
consciousness returned, and he found himself con¬ 
vulsed with spasms, and his mouth filled with 
blood. Brandy was poured down his throat, and 
his faithful Simon found him out, and chafed his 
limbs. He drunk a whole bottle of vin ordinaire 
at a few gulps, and in time got medical aid, and 
eventually his dooly was recovered; but it was 
lucky he was not in it, for it bore traces of prob¬ 
ings of no very friendly character, in various parts, 
both by lance and by sword. Several officers came 
to see him, with the commander-in-chief, after the 
affair was over. Lord Clyde complained of the 
want of information which had enabled the enemy 
to surprise them; and several of the wounded de¬ 
scribed the charge and its appalling incidents ; but 
poor Russell says: “ Languidly and drowsily I 
listened to all this; worldly affairs, for the time, 
seemed of little consequence to me. Iivas thmlting 
of ho me /” 

However, our space is now exhausted. He took 
a trip to the hills, and gradually regained his 
strength, and is now in this country as hale and as 
hearty, to all appearance, as ever. "We must bring 
our remarks to a close, by thanking him for the 
deeply interesting volumes from which we have 
taken a few little photographs, and especially for 
those sage counsels as to the demeanour of our 
countrymen towards the natives with which the 
volumes abound, and which, if only generally and 
honestly acted up to, will, w r e may hope, in time 
restore their alienated confidence, and enable us to 
govern that vast dependency of the British crown, 
not by mere brute force, but by living and reigning 
in the hearts and affections of the people. 


EYES AND NO EYES. 

(e Tongues in trees, books in tlie running brooks, 

• Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Tiieue is an instructive children’s story called 
“Eyes and no Eyes.” Two boys take the same 
round within an hour of each other. One declares 
it was the dullest walk he ever had; the other comes 
in full of interesting facts that he had noticed. One 
had learnt to use his eyes; the other had not. It 
is astonishing how much zest is added to a tour, or 
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oven to a common walk, by even a slight acquaint¬ 
ance with the natural sciences. These are happily 
increasing daily in popular estimation, and of some 
of them no one who wishes to pass as a decently 
educated member of society can afford to be wholly 
ignorant. 

This story of the days of my youth came into 
my mind lately during a journey on the Great 
Western Railway. What opportunities for geo¬ 
logical observation are afforded to the traveller, even 
as he is rapidly whirled through successive for¬ 
mations on this line! Leaving the London clay at 
Slough, the line runs through chalk as far as Pang- 
bourne, where it enters a tract of green sand. 
Retween Swindon and Bath it is principally through 
the oolites and coral rag; from Bath to Bristol 
through new red sandstone; and then, after crossing 
the alluvial deposit which lines the Somersetshire 
coast of the Bristol Channel, it finds its way down 
to Plymouth and Penzance through new red sand¬ 
stone, granite, and old red sandstone or Devonian, 
the stratum in which Hugh Miller won his laurels 
and from which he derived his sobriquet of “ Old 
Red.” Each of these different formations impresses 
a distinctive character more or less on the features 
of the landscape. The rounded and swelling downs 
of the vale of the White Horse proclaim their chalky 
construction as clearly as the jutting eminences or 
“ tors ” of Dartmoor betray the presence of granite; 
and it is well known that certain plants manifest a 
decided preference for particular soils. The red 
sandstone, whether old or new, imparts a delight¬ 
fully warm tinge to the prospect. The fields and 
cliffs in South Devon, as also about Worcester and 
Hereford, are of a rich deep red, which wonderfully 
heightens the effect of the luxuriant vegetation. 
The very sand and waves of the sea (near Dawlish, 
for instance) partake of the same colour; and even 
the cows, authors of the far-famed and delicious 
Devonshire cream, seem to have felt its influence, 
for they are all dark red. Hone who have seen it 
can fail to have admired the same contrast in the 
precipices at Clifton, between which the Avon winds 
its way, the ruddy glow of the rock, and the rich 
green of the hanging woods, mutually setting each 
other off to the best advantage. The only thing 
wanting is the completion of Bruners half-finished 
suspension bridge, which would then almost rival 
his achievement at Saltash. Those two desolate- 
looking piers should no longer be left to provoke 
the taunt mentioned in Holy Writ, “ This man 
began to build, and was not able to finish.” 

Strange that this lovely scenery should be in¬ 
habited by so ugly a race. As we thread the quaint, 
narrow, dirty streets of Bristol, we cannot help 
remarking the marvellously ill-favoured faces that 
throng them. The thing is notorious. A local 
tradition relates, that if a stranger ventured to marry 
a Bristol woman, he received the freedom of the city 
as the well-earned reward of his bravery. In the 
neighbouring city of Bath the people are almost as 
much above the average. 

The diversities of race in different parts of Eng¬ 
land are very noticeable, especially among the sta¬ 
tionary peasant population. In East Kent, for ex¬ 
ample, there is a great preponderance of blue eyes; 


the same in Devonshire villages, with the addition 
of light hair and fair pink-and-white skin; while 
in Dorsetshire, they have hazel eyes and a clear 
dark complexion. 

AYe have spoken of the travelling geologist. But 
the philologist, the painter, the architect, the anti¬ 
quarian, the botanist, and the agriculturist, will 
each find differing sources of interest in the same 
journey. 


THE ASS AND THE HARE. 

A FAULE. 

One clay a rough and ragged Ass 
Was munching thistles, weeds, and grass, 
Upon a common scant and bare, 

When, looking round, ho spied a Hare. 

The Ass munched on in solemn state, 

And leaned and rubbed against a gate, 
Gazing with dull and stupid stare, 

And thus addressed the listening Hare':— 

cc Poor Puss, I pity and despise 
The fear that lurks within those eyes; 
You tremble while you sit, as though 
ATou dread at every turn a foe; 

Whilst I munch up my weeds and thistle, 
Nor care for any one a whistle. 

Poor Puss, pursued by man and beast, 
Must furnish up to each a feast, 

Nor do the very birds forbear 
To prey upon the timid Hare.” 

He ceased : the Hare, with modest grace, 
Stroked with her feet her gentle face, 

And, looking bashful as a bride, 

She thus unto the Ass replied :— 

“ Our lot in life, good Mr. Ass, 

Is not the same — but let that pass. 

I do not wish to seem unkind, 

But think it best to speak my mind, 

And own at once I’d rather be 
A timid Hare, unbound and free, 

Than pass my life in munching grass, 

And bearing burdens, like an Ass. 

They do not eat you up for food, 

Because your carcaso is not good ; 

But after death, if no one eats you, 

In life each village urchin beats you. 

Your strength is greater far than mine, 
But does your coat so brightly shine? 
Courage and patience you possess, 

Far more than mine, I must confess. 

A faithful drudge and slave at need, 

Art thou, good Mr Ass, indeed. 

But much I doubt if lash and thong, 

If burdens great and journeys long, 

Are not worse ills for yon to bear, 

Than any which befall the Hare.” 

Moral. 

Contempt for others oft will bring 
A just retort, which bears a sting. 
Condemn not any till you know 
The reason why God made him so ; 

Nor seek to benefit your state 
By sneering at another’s fate. 
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VARIETIES. 


George Canning. — The following note is communi¬ 
cated by one of the family, who, in the years 1824, 25, 
and 20, often hoard the particulars as subject of con¬ 
versation between Mr. Canning and his mother : — “ The 
admirable sketch of the Life of George Canning, which 
appears in ‘ Leisure Hour,’ No. 410, while calling for 
the thanks of those especially interested in the subject, 
contains one inaccuracy on a matter of fact. The life-like 
delineation of the statesman’s character and genius gives 
weight to each word in the brief memoir. It is stated 
that the accomplished mother of George Canning was 
‘ of inferior station.’ This is so far from being the case, 
that the young lady was residing with her uncle, General 
Guydickens, -who, on his return from a mission of honour 
from his sovereign to the court of Russia, had adopted 
his niece, Mary Ann Costello, as his heiress. It was his 
mansion in South Audley Street she quitted to becomo 
Mrs. Canning. It was from his carriage she was alighting 
at Kensington Gardens, (whither she daily accompanied 
the General and his maiden sister, her aunt, Miss Guy- 
dickens.) when George Canning, then a student at Temple 
Bar, first saw the young Irish beauty who was to be the 
mother of ono of England’s best-loved statesmen. The 
addresses of the young representative of the Canning 
squirearchy were sternly repelled by General Guydickens, 
who had higher views for the niece he subsequently dis¬ 
inherited for what, in his eyes, w r as a 'mesalliance. It is 
at the same time historically true that the Canning 
family unrelentingly resented the marriage on their side, 
and thus this true Romeo and Juliet w r ere exposed to a 
cross fire of persecution from the Capulets and Montagus 
of their story. This is not the ago for investing with 
too great importance the accident of birth or blood ; but 
it is a physiological fact, worth making known, that 
George Canning descended by his mother from two illus¬ 
trious families — the Costellos, w T ho traced their lineage 
in no doubtful genealogy from the ancient Kings of Con¬ 
naught, having intermarried with the Ffrenchs , who were 
among tho noble settlers from Castille. As tribute to 
the chivalrous spirit so gracefully touched on by the 
writer in ‘ The Leisure Hour,’ it is hoped this error may 
be set right relative to a lady whose high principles and 
remarkable endowments, though they could not shield 
her from misfortune, or misrepresentation, nurtured, 
moulded, and then gave to England the lofty character — 
George Canning.” 

Statistics or Authorship for Periodicals. — In one 
month (January, 1860) the total manuscripts received 
at the office of “ The Leisure Hour ” and “ The Sunday at 
Home” was 251. This was exclusive of numerous minor 
contributions and varieties. Of the 251 manuscripts, 
41 wero written to order by regular contributors, leaving 
210 volunteered articles for examination. Of these, 180 
were declined, and 30 accepted, being one in six. In 
general, the accepted papers were very short, almost all 
the bulky manuscripts, including tales, being found un¬ 
suitable. The poetical offerings were 47, of which 3 (an 
unusually largo proportion) were accepted. The 251 
manuscripts wero from 118 separate contributors, of 
whom 56 were males, 49 females, and 13 anonymous or 
with initials. The 49 female pens produced 81 manu¬ 
scripts, but editorial courtesy prevents our stating how 
large a proportion of these were declined. All the manu¬ 
scripts sent to the office of these periodicals are entered 
in a register-book before being read, and those which are 
found unsuitable are promptly returned, except poetical 
jneces, of which tho authors should keep copies. In 
No. 125 of .“The Leisure Horn-” we published “ Hints to 
Contributors,” worthy of the attention of all contributors 
and correspondents to public journals. 

An Enemy to the British Oak— For some years 
past a silent unsuspected enemy has been invading the 
oak forests of England. In all the south-western counties, 


galls, like those which we get from the Levant for the 
purpose of dyeing black, have been making their ajopear- 
anco, and annually increasing in quite a geometrical 
ratio. On several occasions the subject has been ad¬ 
verted to in our columns, especially in the year 1855, 
when Mr. Westwood published a figure of the gall, and a 
few months later by a correspondent at Worcester. Since 
that time the mischief thus caused has increased so alarm¬ 
ingly that, unless some effectual stop can bo put to the 
evil, the landowners of Devon, Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, 
and even Gloucestershire, will have to abandon all hope 
of raising oak timber. The trees have ceased to grow, 
acorns no longer appear, but in their stead the branches 
are loaded with hard dry balls. — Gardeners ' Chronicle . 

Temperance. — If we give more to the flesh than we 
ought, we nourish an enemy • if we give not to her 
necessity, w r e destroy an ally : the flesh is to bo satisfled 
so far as suffices to our good : whosoever alloweth so 
much as to make her proud, knoweth not how to be 
satisfied ; to be satisfied is a great art; lest, by tho 
satiety of the flesh, we break forth into the iniquity of 
her folly. — St. Gregory. 

A Gentleman Negro Servant. —“ Halloo, old fellow ! 
how about that bath ?” I said one morning to a lad who 
had been commissioned to see a bath filled for me. He was 
cleaning boots at the time, and went on with his employ- 
mont sedulously, as though ho had not heard a word. 
But he was over-sedulous, and I saw that he heard me. 
“ I say, how about that bath ?” I continued. But lie 
did not move a muscle. “ Put down those boots, sir,” 
I said, going up to him; “and go and do as I bid you.” 
“Who you call fellow? You speak to a gen’lman 
gen’lmanly, and den he fill de bath.” “James,” said I, 
“ might I trouble you to leave those boots, and see the 
bath filled for me?” and I bowed to him. “’Es, sir,” he 
answered, returning my bow ; “ go at once.” And so he 
did, perfectly satisfied. Had he imagined, however, that 
I was quizzing him, in all probability he would not have 
gone at all. — “ The West Indies and the Spanish Main” 
by A. Trollope. 

Mineral Wealth of Scotland. —There are at pre¬ 
sent, in Scotland alone, upwards of 100 hot-blast fur¬ 
naces in operation, each smelting at the rate of 16 to 20 
tons of pig iron daily, or about 6210 annually, and thus 
yielding a total of 624,100 tons. Tho market price for 
the article, in its crude condition, is now about £3 per 
ton. Hence, tho annual value of metallic ore, extracted 
from tho coal-fields of Scotland, is £1,872,300, nearly 
£2,000,000 sterling, for a product which the ancient 
flora yielded, over and above the still richer mines of the 
combustible elements of the coal of the districts. 

Life’s Changes. — Our life is hastening along. One 
scene presents itself and then vanishes; a second fol¬ 
lows, and disappears in like manner. Now we are well ; 
anon sickness seizes us. At this moment, everything is 
prosperous and comfortable j the next all is dark and 
miserable. From reflecting upon these changes, how¬ 
ever, we may learn two important lessons : the one solemn, 
tho other encouraging. It is a solemn consideration that, 
amidst all the fluctuations of life, wo are still making 
rapid advances towards eternity. Every wave, whether 
placid or turbulent, wafts us nearer to that awful shore. 
Like a ship which continues to make its way whatever 
tho passengers on board may be doing, we are perpetually 
hurried forward, whatever may be our employments. 
But as this is a solemn thought, so is it encouraging to 
contrast the uncertainty of all things here below with the 
unchangeableness of our gracious and Almighty Lord. 
This is our safety, that there is One who hath said, “ Be¬ 
cause I live, ye shall live also and that there is an un¬ 
failing fountain of love and mercy in him to remedy all 
the evils of time, and to crown us with eveiy blessing.— 
Life of Bishop Wilson } of Calcutta . 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—MRS. TERROR'S DEBTS PAID. 

The unpleasant rumour wliicli had reached Mr. 
Wardour’s ears in the city, concerning Ferrol’s 
bank, returned to his memory as he sat after 
dinner with the chief partner of that establishment. 
No. 430 —March 22, 18G0. 


When the ladies-had retired, Euston Ferrol drow 
his chair to the fireplace, and placed a small table 
between him and his guest, to which he removed 
several decanters and their glasses. Before long 
it began to dawn upon his companion that Euston. 
Ferrol was drinking deeply. Evidently, the cir¬ 
cumstance was not uncommon, and at first he 
was somewhat genialized; his ordinary cynicism 
softened into a seeming of agreeability. But 
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Wardour’s eyes were opened by a subsequent free¬ 
ness of speech, Avliicb. be bad never before beard 
from bis ordinarily close and subtle brother-in-law. 
In vino veritas j and tbe banker not only declared 
opinions respecting bis connections on all sides, 
frequently tbe reverse of flattering, but even relaxed 
on tbe subject of bis own affairs more than was bis 
wont in daylight. 

“ This still Sillery—why don’t you take some, 
War dour P what, a lovely amber, colour it is !— 
reminds me of my amiable mother-in-law’s little 
attentions before she succeeded in capturing mo: 
her jpetits soupers in Bruton Street. Amiable 
woman, Mildred’s mother. Heard her cuffing tbe 
jrnge one morning that tbe poor little wretch ad¬ 
mitted me without orders. Clever woman, too: 
kept up appearances amazingly, on next to no¬ 
thing. TJscd to puzzle me bow sho%did it.” 

And, as be lay back in tbe arm-chair, be re¬ 
membered tbe three hundred cheque drawn one 
morning, and never since beard of. 

“I believe it was by never paying anybody,” be 
continued with a sneer. “ By the way, Sir Hugh was 
with me to-day, fresh from tbe Emerald Isle; be 
has bad a schedule filed against him in tbe Estates 
Court, and was trying to persuade me to become 
fiftieth creditor on a property that will pay about 
tbe first ten; but be says she’s bad an offer from 
an East Indian with a large fortune.” 

“ Indeed!” Mr. Wardour instantly conceived a 
high idea of bis wife’s sagacity. 

“ I presume the old lady wants her debts 
paid,” remarked tbe other. Clever woman, that. 
Another lady to match is Mrs. Carnaby Pyke. 
She angled for me, too—bait, poor little Agatha. 
Yery pretty creature she was, once; but tbe most 
changed being since her marriage: they set out 
on an absurdly high scale. A fellow with throe 
hundred a-year undertaking expenses fit for a man 
of a thousand a year 1 I have no patience with such 
extravagance. Why there isn’t a crash in that 
quarter, I can’t conceive; and, tell you what, the 
father-in-law is not much safer.” 

Mr. Wardour felt it unjustifiable to pick up tbe 
secrets of strangers in this manner ; be suggested 
adjournment to tbe drawing-room; so bis en¬ 
tertainer rang for coffee, continuing his own de¬ 
votion to tbe decanters, notwithstanding. When 
they went upstairs, bis face was flushed and bis 
band unsteady, as bis wife’s quick eye saw, the 
moment they entered. Her irrepressible glance 
of disgust was not lost upon Agnes, nor tbe mo¬ 
mentary shudder with which she endured bis touch, 
as be came to sit beside her on the sofa. He talked 
too much, of course; said many things which in 
clearer moments be would not have uttered; and 
Agnes -was tbe iviser of one sad secret of her 
sister’s heart, while she sate at tbe tea-table, and 
tried to appear unconscious of it all. Tbe warmth 
of her embrace afterwards, in the gorgeously 
appointed dressing-room, as she prepared to go 
away, fairly unnerved Mildred; she burst into 
tears. 

“ Don’t speak to me! Don’t say you pity me I” 
Her beautiful face was covered with tbe long white 
hands jewelled with costliest rings. “ 0, Agnes, 


it is nothing to other times! It is nothing to the 
evenings at Ackwortk : and—and—I don’t know 
what to think, bo says such dreadful things!” 

“ Ob, Mildred!” Neither spoke for a few minutes. 
Mrs. Ferrol was calming herself. “ Forgive me,” 
she said. " I am so unused to friendship, that I 
hardly believe in sympathy, and I bate compassion. 
He is my husband, and for weal or woe I am bound 
to him, even if be were tbe worst of what be says 
at times. Oh, dear Agnes, you are happy! you 
are secure ! you know not bow happy and secure! 
G-ood night;” and she kissed her intensely. And 
Mrs. Wardour’s thick veil was over her face as 
she shook hands with Mr. Ferrol a few minutes 
afterwards. She wept very quietly in the cab 
going home. Not but' that Bichard had some 
suspicion of it, however, and some divination of 
the cause. 

In the meantime, across the Irish Channel Mrs. 
Ferrol the eider had been managing matters for 
herself, as she was capablo of doing. Her debts 
had not diminished since her residence in Dublin ; 
a new one of considerable magnitude had been con¬ 
tracted with Madame .Mauve, the well known court 
milliner of Grafton Street, and she was seriously 
alarmed by the sudden conveyance of an acquaint¬ 
ance (who existed on the same credit-principle) to 
the safe keeping of one of her Majesty’s mansions 
for the entertainment of debtors. Madame Mauve 
was known to be a relentless creditor—where she 
had nothing to gain by being lenient. It was at 
her suit that the unfortunate Mrs. Flaskington was 
transmitted to the secure residence aforesaid. 
Mrs. Ferrol began to think of interposing her 
antique admirer, Major Currie, between her and 
any similar misfortune. How glorious that prin¬ 
ciple of British, law, thought the lady, which iden¬ 
tifies husband and wife so far as that he must pay 
what I owe ! Ho had at least his pension, with some¬ 
thing extra in consideration of a cork leg gained in 
the H. E. I. C.’s service. Humour ran that he had 
hoards of rupees besides; and she knew that Iris 
was likely to be her last offer, as she was advancing 
in the vale of years. Her children had all enough 
to do in holding their own ground: accordingly, 
much to the scorn and indignation of the Misses 
Honoria and Bidelia Loftus, who, never having had 
husbands themselves, thought that a succession to 
any one woman’s share was totally unfair, but who, 
neither of them, would marry Major Currie—oh 
dear no ! not for worlds ! not for any consideration! 
Mrs. Ferrol accepted the old gentleman, and they 
were married quietly one morning at St. Peter’s 
Church. 

Madame Mauve had desisted from sharp pro¬ 
ceedings in contemplation, when the intended match 
was spoken of; but when from Wicklow the wedded 
pair had returned, and upon the pier at Kingstown 
were strolling one fair afternoon, with purple 
Howtli before them, miles across the blue swelling 
waters of the bay, the unsuspecting bridegroom 
was gently tapped on the shoulder, and informed 
of a writ in the sheriff’s hands against him. There 
was no immediate resource : to the queen’s prison 
went ho for many days of the honeymoon, and thus 
did Mrs. Ferrol pay her debts. Madame Jupon 
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sent over a detainer for the amount of her bill; 
other of his lady's London creditors did the like. 
The domestic felicity ensuing may be imagined, 
rather than described. It was cat and dog life 
realized. Who shall say that she had not deserved 
it P Henceforth we have done -with her; she 
passes from this story, linked with a decrepit 
valetudinarian, his temper embittered by remem¬ 
brance of the injury she had done him, his trust in 
her for ever ended. 

If we were to whisper a moral to her, ere she disap¬ 
pears among the shadows of such a life, we would say 
—“ In the misfortunes and misconduct of your chil¬ 
dren, behold the legitimate result of your own prin¬ 
ciples, and of the training you bestowed. You taught 
them, as well by precept as by the greater power 
of example, to live altogether for appearances—to 
find their highest ambition in a simulation of wealth. 
The lesson has been carried out faithfully, and in¬ 
stead of passing truthful, simple, happy lives, pros¬ 
perous whereinsoever was God’s will, by honest in¬ 
dustry and talent, your sons have been fevered with 
restless endeavour, not to he, but to seem; and 
miserable has been their failure.” 

Thus would we moralize, as the late Mrs. Ferrol 
passes away from sight or speech, behind the 
scenes. 

CHAPTER XXIV.—THE RUBBLE BROKEN. 

Agatha was not stronger as the spring-time deep¬ 
ened, and the days lengthened towards summer 
again. Her little child had died during a night 
in the past autumn. Great was the mother’s lone¬ 
liness and longing : it was as though a part of her 
own nature had died. Sho ceased to be much 
troubled by minor vexations ; after that deep sor¬ 
row, a repose of spirit seemed to come in its train, 
as the coolness of shadow follows a cloud. The 
Bible became her continual companion. Affliction 
was made in her case, as in many others, a means 
of inward blessing, and she felt the need of some¬ 
thing to lean upon while all earthly supports were 
crumbling away. 

She had a continual uncertainty about her hus¬ 
band’s position as to money matters. He never 
alluded to them ; but she saw his morose demean¬ 
our. At the time of Mr. Wardour’s visit in the 
past summer, he had suddenly laid down his car¬ 
riage and discharged the coachman, without assign¬ 
ing any cause: much to the horror of Mrs. Carnaby 
Pyke, who commiserated her sweet Agatha deeply 
under the privation. That very movement towards 
an honester life, less tinselled with pretences, had 
brought on him a host of creditors, who were, fool¬ 
ishly enough, more disposed to tolerate his debts 
while an equipage seemed to guarantee his solvency. 

An event occurred during the winter, which 
greatly agitated Agatha. Doctor Ferrol was sent 
for one evening in great haste to see his neighbour, 
Mr. Glanvil, who was seized with sudden illness. 
Whatever was its nature, the patient rapidly sank; 
and though the renowned Sir Lancett Pyke was 
summoned, he only shook his wise head, assented to 
Doctor Ferrol’s treatment, and confirmed his gloom¬ 
iest anticipations. The hard-working, over-driven 
lawyer, worn out by a life of strenuous labour and 


anxiety, could not bear up against the shock of 
acute disease : and, as the papers say in cases of 
humbler people, “ ho left a large family totally 
unprovided for.” 

This is bad enough where the deceased is a 
bricklayer or a railway guard, whoso wife and 
children have the refuge of their own hands, or at 
worst of the parish ; but what shall be said of the 
professional gentleman’s family—who have been ac¬ 
customed to refined comforts, perhaps to a degree 
of luxury—who have been educated in artificial 
wants— suddenly plunged into utter penury by the 
death of the husband and father on whom their all 
depended? Here is a helpless misery, perhaps 
the most pitiable of the varied forms of distress in 
modern society. 

During her first despair, even Mrs. Glanvil, that 
careful, secretive woman, who had for twenty-five 
years striven successfully to keep up appearances, 
seemed to abandon all reserve, and gave way to a 
wild sorrow. Doctor Ferrol discovered that a mere 
life income had been their sole reliance; that even 
a policy of insurance had never been effected! 
Still, the late eminent common law practitioner, 
Blackstone Glanvil, Esq., must have a grand funeral 
—as many of the ensigns of woe as Mr. Graves, the 
fashionable undertaker, could assemble—a following 
of mourning coaches equal to that of any other 
opulent deceased. The widow suspended her tears 
to glance at the handsome cortege through a crevice 
in an upper blind, and was even a little comforted 
by the reflection that not one symptom of their dire 
poverty was apparent; that she had kept up 
appearances well, to the very last. 

Mr. Graves’s heavy bill was another consideration. 
How was it to be met ? How were any bills to be 
met ? How was even bread to be obtained ? In 
the grim days which followed the funeral, there was 
leisure sufficient to contemplate these questions. 
The widow possessed a few hundred pounds, lefc 
her by a relative. This must be sold out of the 
Three per Cents, and applied to meet present neces¬ 
sities. Then the sons and daughters must go 
forth to earn for themselves. One youth was at 
Oxford, where he had been living as the son of a 
man of wealth, incurring heavy expenses of all 
kinds, that he might seem on an equality with Sir 
Alfred Littlego, and young Rupee (son of a partner 
in Ferrol’ s bank), and a score other extravagant 
undergraduates, his particular friends. For his 
mother’s strongest injunction to him had been to 
keep good society; meaning by the term, not those 
whose conduct was best, but those whose fol¬ 
lies and vices had the palliative of high birth or 
wealth. And now the poor lad was in a sort of 
desperation; he had heavy bills against him at the 
university, and though no legal proceedings could 
be instituted while he was a minor, yet he shrank 
from returning there as a pauper. He must seek 
a situation as tutor. Alas ! he had attended more 
to rowing-matches than to scholarship ; who would 
recommend him ? what could he teach ? From 
habits of idleness and profuse expenditure he must 
suddenly change to laborious industry and eco¬ 
nomy : what wonder that he found the grafting of 
these virtues difficult? His final remove was to 
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be junior usher at a school, perpetually drilling the 
smaller boys through the Latin declensions, at a 
salary of live-and-twenty pounds per annum. 

Other two youths of the Glanvil family were not 
qualified for even this fate. One, the youngest and 
most self-willed, some time after enlisted in the 
Company’s service; the second, whom his father 
had intended to send to the Temple, subsided into 
a pettifogging attorney’s clerk; and, like a mill¬ 
stone round their necks through life, were the ex¬ 
pensive tastes created and fostered by their early 
training. But the daughters, what became of them? 
(Oh, most helpless of human beings, the penniless 
young lady !) Governesses they must be, of course. 
They had received a showy education, so far as that 
name can be applied to accomplishments; they could 
sing and play tolerably, without knowledge of a single 
principle of the theory of music; consequently, were 
incapable of teaching it except superficially. Ap¬ 
pearances had been the rule here, as in other things; 
so long as they could warble Italian canzonets, or 
could say that they were studying German, their 
real progress in either language was of no conse¬ 
quence. But qualifications may be taken for granted 
in common life, which are severely examined when 
money is expected by them means. These poor 
girls suffered the mortification of rejection in many 
quarters, and had at last to be content with situa¬ 
tions far inferior to their pretensions. Miss Dora 
Ferrol was looking for a companion about this 
time : Bosa Glanvil sought and obtained the envi¬ 
able post, combining some of the duties of a waiting- 
maid with all those of a housekeeper and secretary; 
requiring unflagging energies, good spirits, good 
humour, and good sense, to bear endless whims 
and slights from the lady-employer. As poor Bosa 
had not these virtues in continual exercise, but was 
subject to the vanities and quick feelings of her 
age and sex, aggravated by her frivolous bringing 
up, Miss Ferrol and she disagreed a good deal, 
which was indeed habitual with the elder lady 
towards her companions, and perhaps rather an 
agreeable excitement, but to the younger one was 
the source of much unhappiness. She dared not 
resent petty insults, when she thought of her own 
helplessness; and often the same recollection caused 
her to descend to the meanness of small flatteries. 

Mrs. Glanvil herself, a week after her husband’s 
death, penned an affecting letter to her noble 
friend Lady Gienmoriston ; whose had been one of 
the titles announced at Mrs. Glanvil’s parties, and 
who had testified a regard for that lady on many 
occasions. The composition of this letter was care¬ 
ful, not to say elaborate ; Mrs. Glanvil spent a clay 
and a night’s thought over its well-dashed para¬ 
graphs ; for she wished still to keep up appear¬ 
ances, and convey only the clelicatest hint of her em¬ 
barrassed circumstances. What she expected from 
Lady Gienmoriston, it would be difficult to say; 
she had a misty idea that pensions were sometimes 
bestowed upon needy gentlewomen. But when the 
coroneted answer was left at the door by a superb 
person in sky-blue livery, and proved to be a note 
sympathizing very politely, and regretting very 
deejffy the writer’s want of influence, Mrs. Glanvil 
could have groaned aloud. The postscript offered 


her a vacancy (value twejity pounds yearly, and 
twO rooms) in a widow’s almshouse established by 
the late lord at Gienmoriston Park, Yorkshire. The 
poor lady wept bitterly. She had not anticipated 
any such downfall as this ; but, after a few impo¬ 
tent struggles, she had to submit. Few were aware 
of her real prospects or destination: she contrived 
to shroud her movements in such a veil of mystery, 
that her more credulous acquaintances believed she 
had gone on a permanent visit to Gienmoriston 
Park, as guest to her noble friend aforesaid. And 
thus she made her exit from her former sj^here, 
still plausibly upholding appearances. 

Does she ever think, sitting in her very small 
almshouse parlour—(she is acknowledged chief lady 
among the widows by common consent, in virtue of 
her former social rank, which is her dearest topic 
of conversation and of thought)—does she think of 
the guilt and injustice she has done, of the misery 
she has caused ? Oh, the scalding tears, the sharp 
humiliations, the drudgeries, the oft-times bitter 
hearts of those three daughters earning their bread, 
in woman’s painfullcst way; not altogether because 
of their position. in life, but because of their total 
want of special training or of discipline for such 
employment—because the hardness of labour was 
never contemplated, while the soft idleness of ad¬ 
mitted competence was indulged till it became al¬ 
most a necessity. What censure is too strong for 
those parents who rear their children in a fictitious 
position, far above their real means ! with but one 
slender life, or, it may be, with only the bubble of 
a speculation between them and destitutionj this 
New-year’s day in a home replete with the refined 
enjoyments and elegancies of wealth; the next, 
perchance, adrift upon the cold wide world, feeling 
every blast piercing in proportion to their previous 
shelter. Arc not such chances accumulating even 
now ? Is not the dominant social fault of this 
nineteenth century the perilous love of appearance? 

Agatha was very sorry for the Glanvil girls, who 
had good-naturedly been her frequent companions 
while she was confined to the sofa, and had poured' 
into her sympathizing ears more of their plans for 
self-help than their mother ever knew. But her 
attention was soon diverted by another occurrence. 
Not many mornings after the well-known house was 
shut up, and labelled “ To Let,” she was sitting at 
breakfast with her husband—looking indeed very 
delicate and fragile, yet feeling a little stronger 
since April sunshine came—when there was a knock 
at the hall door—disagreeable, peremptory; one of 
those concerning which there is an involuntary 
premonition that nothing pleasant is coming. Doc¬ 
tor Ferrol laid down his paper as the sound of voices 
in altercation reached him; he pushed back his 
chair, and rose. 

“ What can it be, I wonder ?” said Agatha. 

As white as the white handkerchief to his lips 
was the face that looked at the sheriff’s officers 
entering. He said nothing, except, “ I have ex¬ 
pected this for some time;” started when he felt 
his wife’s cold hand laid on his, and led her from 
the apartment. She hardly asked a question; it 
seemed to stun her. When he returned to her 
room, after a short absence with the bailiffs, she 
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was quietly collecting her clothes, as he had bade 
her, and said she would not go to her mother’s, 
but to Agnes—to dear Agnes. Every one in the 
street had news of the executions put into Doctor 
Ferrol’s house. His wife had a note from him in 
the evening, dated at the Marshalsea. 

Strange to say, now that the worst had fallen, 
he was tranquiller than many a time in anticipation 
of it. Perhaps few evils are so bad as the pictures 
of them that imagination colours; but he had a 
sort of desperate calmness. He refused the inter¬ 
vention of Mr. Maggs’s choice hotel, as tending to 
a needless accumulation of fees. Actually in the 
prison-room, with all lost, he was composed and 
clear-headed, suffering from no extraordinary de¬ 
pression of spirits—perhaps because he saw a 
gleam beyond, of a truthful unshackled career yet 
possible to him, despite his errors and his follies. 

In the room adjacent to his, on the common 
stair, the residents were very far from despondency, 
as was made manifest by peals of laughter, and 
comic songs, echoing into the dismal stone passages. 
When the turnkey came to fasten the doors for the 
night, Doctor Ferrol inquired the names of the 
parties opposite. 

'‘In thirty-two, sir? The celebrated Mr. Swyndle, 
sir, that failed for ninety thousand a fortnight since; 
you may have heard of Swyndle and Co., sir; the 
affair made a great noise. All the papers full of 
it. A very agreeable gentleman, sir—very agree¬ 
able.” 

The fellow evidently had a species of professional 
respect for this great insolvent, which the small 
one he spoke to failed to excite. And so it 
was. All the prison authorities, from Mr. Shackell 
the governor, downwards, were exceedingly polite 
to Marmaduke Swyndle, Esq., who had committed 
the grand fraud of failing for a trifle over eighty- 
nine thousand pounds, while, upon his own show¬ 
ing, the assets of the company amounted to only 
twenty-seven thousand. Wc may mention, as a 
further illustration of this gentleman’s mode of 
“ keeping up appearances,” that the sum eventually 
realized from these assets was little more than 
eleven thousand pounds; and the dividend paid 
to ordinary creditors of the firm was sevenpence 
and a tenth of a penny in each pound. As for the 
debts of Mr. Swyndle in his private capacity, the 
dividend was some infinitesimal fraction. And 
this great mercantile feat had been effected by the 
clever man in question, with a very small capital 
of cash, though a large one of plausibility and 
presumption; enabling him to gull even expe¬ 
rienced bankers by a judicious use of the “ kite¬ 
flying*” or bill system. Humour whispered that 
Ferrols’ had suffered heavily. Mr. Swyndle bore 
his creditors’ losses with exemplary equanimity. 

Though Hugh had field up pretty well for his 
first evening, he found the night intolerable. The 
sense of imprisonment—the remembrance of all 
that lay between him and the life of but yesterday— 
the array of follies and of faults that had brought 
him to this pass—the knowledge that, in one sense, 
his character was irretrievably injured—these things 
tormented him like knotted scourges. Through 
the dark hours, swung hoarsely from the great gaol 


clock, he paced to and fro; sometimes looking 
through the bars of the window at the broad silent 
heaven mapped -with stars. Poor Bodkin, the 
tailor, coming to see him in the morning, was 
startled by his haggard face. 

“ Doctor, you musn’t take on so—you mustn’t 
indeed. Many a gentleman’s none the worse for 
this,” he said consolingly. His own ill-shaved 
visage looked mournful enough. Again and again 
had he been remanded by the commissioner of 
bankrupts, owing to complications in his case. 
Doctor Ferrol felt quite as if he had been an old 
friend. They had much conversation, and the 
bankrupt poured out all his woes. Mrs. Bodkin 
and the little Tins came regnlarly to see him; but 
his eldest son, the boy he had brought up as a 
gentleman, never came. “ A shilling to little Bill 
was all he ever gave ’em, sir ; and he knows they’re 
in straits often. But his own studs and sleeve- 
buttons and cigars are more to him than kith or 
kin,” the father added hopelessly. “I’m afraid 
he’ll come to no good, poor lad;” a prediction veri¬ 
fied a year or two subsequently, when, being detected 
in some act of peculation at Payment’s, (for his ex¬ 
pensive dress, amusements, and luxuries could not 
be altogether kept up out of his narrow salary,) he 
was sentenced to some months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. 

The barred window of the room looked out over 
a great court-yard ; while they were talking, there 
was noise below of doors opening and men tramp¬ 
ing. 

“ Prisoners going to court for to-day’s trials,” 
observed Bodkin, with interest. “ What a hand¬ 
some man that is, the second to the left—and so 
well-dressed.” 

“I wonder what is his crime,” Doctor Ferrol 
said carelessly. 

“Forgery,” was the answer. Though Bodkin' 
went on to relate particulars, nothing but the first 
word remained in his. hearer’s understanding. 
Pale as he had been before, he was ten shades 
paler now, as he looked at the man no whit more 
criminal than himself. 


OUR EMG-LISIi CLIMATE IN 1859.* 
Theue is no nation in the world among whom so 
much is said about the weather as among ourselves 
in England. It is the never-failing topic which all 
think they are competent to discuss, the universal 
hammer with which the ice of a recent introduction 
is broken. Who ever read an account of a state 
funeral, a Chiswick fete, an opening of parliament, 
or an archery meeting, in which the weather was 
not prominently reported? On ’Change or the 
race-course, at the Christmas party and the sum¬ 
mer pic-nic, as affecting the health of the people or 
the safety alike of the splendid East Indiaman or 
the humble fishing smack, what is of more univer¬ 
sal interest ? In drawing attention to this sub¬ 
ject, we wish to interest and instruct all, and if we 
add to the number of working meteorologists, our 

* By the writer of the monthly “Meteorological "Reports ” in the 
“ Times ’’ newspaper. 
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time will be well bestowed. We do not quite under¬ 
stand why there are, comparatively speaking, so few 
real earnest workers in the field. If we except the 
barometer, the instruments are not costly, and much 
may be done without any instruments at all. Is 
there any great difficulty in noting the direction and 
colour of lightning, the depth of snow, the thickness 
of ice, the presence of fogs, aurorae, shooting stars, 
hail, etc. P If our readers would jot down in their 
pocket-books the times of these phenomena-, they 
would probably be astonished, both at the mass of 
information they would collect, and the value somo 
meteorologists would set upon it. 

The past year has been a remarkable one, but 
remarkable for what P If we put this question to 
our readers, what different answers we should re¬ 
ceive ! Ask the merchant, the sailor, or the fisher¬ 
man’s widow, and they reply, “ For those fearful 
gales.” Ask the railway driver or the country 
“ foot post,” and with a rheumatic twinge lie replies, 
“For the broiling heat in July and the snow and 
frost in December ” Ask the artist, and any one 
who takes pleasure in the lovely, the beautiful, and 
the sublime; with one voice they exclaim, “For 
those gorgeous auroras; the like of which we never 
saw.” And thus we might go on; the astronomer 
would talk of the solar spots, the gardener ot his 
early flowers cut off by the frost in April, the Corn¬ 
ish farmer of his potatoes, so injured that he had 
to plough them in, and of his house rocking with an 
earthquake, etc. All would agree that 1859 was 
memorable, and justly so; for, to quote the words of 
one of our observers, “the past year is probably 
unparalleled for the number of the phenomena, 
which have passed their ordinary numerical limits. ’ 

We now proceed with a brief record of the prin¬ 
cipal phenomena of each month, and leave our 
readers to form their own opinion as to whether 
meteorology is quite that dry and uninteresting 
subject which we know some think it. 

JANUARY, 

The month was mild in all parts of England, but 
occasionally foggy, with slight snow in the north¬ 
ern counties. The mildness of South Devon may 
be inferred from the fact that, on the 4th, verbe¬ 
nas, heliotropes, and geraniums were in flower, and 
even strawberries and gooseberries in blossom. 
Towards the end of the month, several solar spots 
were visible without a telescope; some idea of the 
magnitude of these spots may be formed from the 
tact that our earth might pass through even a 
medium sized one without the least fear of contact 
with the sides of the gigantic cavities popularly 
known as “ spots on the sun.” 

FEBRUARY. 

Fine spring weather. Vegetation a month in 
advance; buds of thorn, honeysuckle, and roses ex¬ 
panded; crocus and snowdrop in flower, and apricots 
and peaches in bloom in different parts of England, 
even as far north as Nottingham. A brilliant 
aurora borealis on the 23rd, the distinguishing 
feature of which was a tall column of light, like 
Donati’s comet. In Glamorganshire, on the 11th, 
a number of live fish (from one to four inches in 
length) fell during a heavy rain, having probably 
been raised by a whirlwind. An account of this 


extraordinary occurrence was communicated to the 
British Association at Aberdeen, where dried speci¬ 
mens were exhibited. 

MARCH. 

The warmth which had prevailed during the pre¬ 
ceding months still continuing, vegetation attained 
a forwardness almost beyond precedent; so much so 
that even in the midland counties the apricots were 
as large as hazel nuts. On the afternoon of the 
30th, a fall of snow occurred almost all over Eng¬ 
land, of an average depth of six inches, -which, being- 
followed by a frost more severe than in either ol 
the two previous months, destroyed nearly all the 
apricots and a large proportion of other fruit. A 
heavy rainfall, (three inches in forty-eight hours,) at 
Clifton, on the 12th and 13th, several appearances 
of aurora, and a brilliant meteor on the 3rd, (Which, 
singularly enough, was observed to cross the planet 
Saturn, as seen from Sussex,) must, from regard to 
space, be passed over with a mere enumeration. 

APRIL. 

The frost to which we have alluded as closing the 
past month continued with greater or less intensity 
during the first two days of this, when it suddenly 
disappeared under the orders of a south-west wind, 
which, asserting its claim to be master of the month, 
very speedily raised the temperature from that (lite¬ 
rally) of mid-winter to mid-summer; and this was ac¬ 
complished in six days, a circumstance hitherto un¬ 
equalled in our records. On the 13th the snow on 
the Yorkshire wolds had again accumulated to a 
depth of more than a foot. On the 17th and 18th 
the frost in the south of France was so severe as 
seriously to damage the vines. There were several 
shocks of earthquake at Malta on the 18th and 19th. 
A letter from Iceland, dated the 6th, states the win¬ 
ter there to have been excessively severe. We think 
we have heard it stated as a rule, that generally 
rigorous winters in the far north are mild in low 
latitudes. This would appear to confirm it. 

MAY, 

Generally mild and sunny, with heavy thunder¬ 
storms at the end of the month. A correspondent 
at TIelston (Cornwall) says: “ The spring is not at 
all in advance of what is usual, having been com¬ 
pletely checked by the frost; the early potato crop 
was so injured that the ground has been broken up 
and sown with barley and oats.” A fortunate cir¬ 
cumstance for astronomers was the brilliant clear¬ 
ness of the evening of the 8th, which enabled all to 
see the occultation of Saturn, almost as well as if 
under an Oriental instead of an English sky. 

JUNE. 

Like the corresponding month of the previous 
year, June was warm, though not reaching the de¬ 
structive heat of 1858. There were few occurrences 
of importance, except some violent thunderstorms. 
On the 2nd the lightning knocked a hole through 
the fine steeple of Oundle church, without doing any 
other damage to the edifice. On the 12th, during a 
heavy storm in London, several trees and houses 
were struck and injured; much damage was also 
done by the rain flooding the low parts of Lambeth 
and Botherhithe. On the 26th a violent storm 
throughout the country, but especially destructive 
near London. A man is said to have been killed, 
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standing under a poplar tree, and another while 
carrying some iron tools ,on his shoulder; several 
other persons were injured, and much damage was 
done to inanimate objects. An earthquake at Erze- 
roum (Asiatic Turkey), on the 2nd, at 10.30 a.m., was 
so severe that nearly 150Q men, women, and chil¬ 
dren were buried in the ruins, to which more than 
half the city was reduced. (The population was 
only 40,000 in 1844.) 

JULY. 

The heat of this month is stated by the G reenwich 
authorities to have been unequalled during the 
period over which trustworthy records extend (about 
100 years). In Scotland it was not so great, but in 
the south of England, Ireland, and even as far as 
Spain, this excessive heat prevailed. A large num¬ 
ber of cattle died from coup cle soldi , or sunstroke, 
and our readers will doubtless remember that the 
newspapers mentioned several cases in which human 
life was sacrificed to the same cause. Erom the 
16th to the 22nd, the country wus visited by very 
violent hail-storms. The destruction was great in 
all parts, though fortunately not often equal to what 
it was at Wakefield, where “ in the houses, conser¬ 
vatories, and stables of four gentlemen, the large 
number of 15,000 squares of glass were broken by 
the hail on the 18th.” 

AUGUST. 

The temperature, like all the preceding months, 
was warm, though not remarkably so. On the 13th, 
at 10.15 a.m., a slight shock of earthquake was felt at 
Brighton, and throughout the eastern counties ; it 
was also recorded by the seismometer or earthquake 
measurer at Nottingham. At 10 P.M. on the 28th 
we first observed that glorious aurora which has 
attracted so much notice; rather, perhaps, by raising 
the question of the simultaneous visibility of aurora 
borealis and australis, than from its own beauty, 
great though that was. Truly it would be delight¬ 
ful to know, when those beautiful “ merry dancers ” 
are gleaming in our northern sky, that those whom 
we love, but who have left our own shores for the 
gold-fields or sheep-walks of our Australian colo¬ 
nies, are rejoicing in an analogous display. It was 
so in August, it was so in September, and we con¬ 
fess to a hope that it may ever be so. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Faint aurora was observed on no less than ten 
days in this month, from different parts of England; 
on the 2nd, 3rd, and 24th it was rather brilliant. The 
month was warm and damp. A heavy rain storm 
passed over the south of England on the 26th, the 
average depth being 2 inches; the heaviest fall 
seems to have been at Aldershot, 2'8 inches. At 
Corfu, on the 6th, at 5 p.m., there were no less than 
five waterspouts visible from the Esplanade. 

OCTOBER. 

So many occurrences claim a place in our record 
for this month, that we must confine ourselves simply 
to their enumeration, though hundreds of pages 
have been and will be written about them. On the 
1st and 2nd, aurora borealis. On the 4th, excessive 
heat, the temperature at Aldershot rising to 79 de¬ 
grees in the shade and to 96 degrees in the sun. 
On the 12th, brilliant crimson aurora borealis. On 
the 15th, great floods in the south of France. On 


the 21st, a smart shock of earthquake in Cornwall, 
about 7 P.M., and a heavy snow-storm in the north 
of England and over Scotland, which was followed 
by an unprecedentedly severe frost; the temperature 
in several localities was below 20 degrees (on the 
24th); the difference between the heat on the 4th 
and the cold on the 24th was thus nearly 60 degrees. 
It will be remembered that we mentioned a similar 
occurrence in our notice of April. During the next 
day (the 25th), tho barometer began to fall rapidly, 
and on the north-east coast of England it fell lower 
than it had done for nearly twelve years. "Whaf fol¬ 
lowed, one word will describe as well as a thousand— 
the “Royal Charter” gale. 

NOVEMBER. 

November generally sustains the character as¬ 
cribed to it by public opinion, more fulty than any 
month of the year. November, 1859, has done more 
than sustain the damp and foggy reputation of the 
most cheerless month of the year : it has positively 
increased it, in our opinion at least. That the aerial 
disturbances which occasioned the “ Royal Charter” 
gale were not fully adjusted (if we may so speak) 
by it, was pretty clearly shown by the gales of the 
1st and 5th of this month. Nearly 100 vessels 
were reported in Lloyd’s List as wrecked or dam¬ 
aged by the gale of the 1st: of course, trifling 
casualties are not included. On the 14th there 
was a fog so general and so dense that in nearly all 
our large towns artificial light had to be resorted to. 

DECEMBER. 

Remarkable for a frost and snow of almost unpa¬ 
ralleled intensity. As far as London is concerned, 
the temperature is said to have been lower than hi 
any December during the present century. The 
lowest trustworthy temperature in England that 
we are at present aware of, is 1 degree (at Norwich 
on the 19th), or 31 degrees below freezing-point. 
In this cold period the benefit of our insular posi¬ 
tion was well shown by the fearful intensity of the 
frost on the continent. Notwithstanding its south¬ 
erly latitude, the temperature in many parts of 
France was from 5 to 10 degrees below the lowest 
in England. 


THE BENGALEE BABOO. 

“A Bengalee baboo ! And what is a Bengalee 
baboo ? ” we can hear some hundred thousand of 
our highly interested readers exclaiming, with 
countenances indicating a manifest unconscious¬ 
ness as to whether it may appertain to the brute 
creation, or be classified under the higher designa¬ 
tion of the genus man. A Bengalee bfibooP evi¬ 
dently a baboo from Bengal something of Oriental 
growth, some distinguishing characteristic to be 
met with only in Hindostan; perhaps a corres¬ 
ponding supporter on heraldic arms to the Bengal 
tiger; or, perchance, some unicorn, or hideous 
idol, or manifestation, or some false deity, to be 
duly worshipped and adored by the millions of 
self-immolating heathen in that warm and sunny 
province. Can this be so P or have we wandered 
from the proper track, and is the Bengalee baboo, 
after all, some dish of savoury meat, some rare 
condiment to gratify the taste of the epicure and 
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to give zest to the feeble appetite in that enervating 
climate, like Bengal chutney, or the Rajah’s curry 
powder, and such like ? 

Perchance it may he one of those delicious 
fruits, the mere description of which makes the 
mouth to water, such as the luscious mango, the 
seductive leechee, the insinuating guava, or the no 
less entrancing custard apple; is it to be numbered 
with the luxuriantly growing plantain, or the 
pine-apples, the melons, the sweet limes, and the 
pomegranates, all too affecting to think of or linger 
upon; and with these, would it be correct, while 
enlarging upon the deliciousness of the Oriental 
fruit garden, to rhapsodize about the “ luscious 
succulence of a ripe young baboo P ” or sigh over 
the flavour of a “ fragrant mellow baboo P ” Or 
must we turn to the rivers of Ind, and there, 
amidst the choicest samples of the finny tribe 
which glisten at the banquets of the great, and 
make glad the hearts and stomachs of the million, 
seek for the highly-prized delicacy, numbered in 
B&voar with the bektie and the mango fish, the 
shrimps, and the marseer; and with them may 
we, in felicitous and appropriate language, make 
mention of the “delicate flavour of a broiled 
baboo ? ” 

Pretty good guesses these, dear reader, but not 
absolutely correct, as I will hasten to show. The 
Bengalee baboo is neither of edible fish, flesh, nor 
fowl, but is a human biped, a denizen of those 
picturesque but enervating plains which lie cir¬ 
cumjacent to Calcutta; he is the indigenous in¬ 
habitant of Bengal Proper, and is a representative 
of the “ mild Hindoo ”—a type of that meek and 
quiet Oriental, which our forefathers loved to 
speak of, imagining that “ mildness ” was the con¬ 
stituent element in the Eastern character through¬ 
out Hindostan. But the baboo is pre-eminently 
so; the influence of a depressing climate has long 
since caused to exude from the marrow of his race 
every scintilla of fiery ardour ; valour and courage 
have imperceptibly oozed out of the system of his 
organization; but in the existence that he leads, 
he exhibits himself in the passive if inglorious 
character of an indispensable acquisition to the 
governmental, social, commercial, and domestic 
wants of the British in India. 

How could the sceptre of Victoria hold its sway 
if it were not for the Bengalee baboo ? even 
though it is true that that supremacy is main¬ 
tained by the sword, of which the baboo would be 
terrified at even handling the sheath. Ear more 
fragrant to his olfactories is the smoke from the 
suttee, if he can but get a sniff at it, than the 
smoke of the thundering artillery; far more con¬ 
genial to his ear the beat of the tom-tom, drown¬ 
ing the shrieks of the burning widow, than the 
rattle of hostile musketry; far sweeter the sound 
of the temple’s gong than the clang of the trumpet 
and the din of arms; and oh! far more delicious 
the aroma of his hubble-bubble and the oleaginous 
attractiveness of his “ghee,” his betel leaf and 
his spices, to the glories of a victor and the reap¬ 
ing of a harvest of laurels. Then, for a nation 
ruling by the sword, how can the baboo be so in¬ 
dispensable ? 


.Dear reader, look round you in this wonderful 
metropolis, and ask yourself how one half of this 
multitudinous mass of beings could get on without 
one certain class of useful, nay, indispensable in¬ 
gredients in the social economy/ If the soft- 
speaking, sweetly-smiling “ assistants ” behind the 
counter were to vanish from this terrestrial sphere; 
if bankers’ clerks, and lawyers’ clerks, and mer¬ 
chants’ clerks, senior and junior, one and all were 
indiscriminately to take to flight, and to tAopc 
from their lofty stools; if the army of aristocratic 
officials, or the so-called “ clerks in Government 
offices,” were to melt and evaporate into thin air; 
if ships’ agents, and all that innumerable crew that 
moil and toil on land ere “ the good ship ” can 
put to sea, were suddenly to abscond; and, lastly, 
if one half of the shopkeepers "were to seal her¬ 
metically their shutters, and bolt clandestinely 
from their late seat of operations, 

“ Who would fill the vacant places, 

Who would do the work to-night?” 

The Bengalee baboo represents, then, this large 
and intermediate phase of society between the 
highest and lowest crust; he is the axis upon 
which business revolves, midway between the 
buyer and seller; the machinery that does the 
work, while the operator directs. Even to a 
wealthy native, his operations could not progress 
without the salutary introduction of the bfiboo; 
but to an Englishman the bfiboo is his mainspring; 
and nothing can be contemplated, much less 
achieved, without the beneficial coadjutancy of this 
important being. The private gentleman who lives 
but to enjoy himself, employs a bfiboo as his “sir- 
car,” or head-man, who with quick eye intuitively 
discerns his master’s wants, and with the exercise 
of original cunning and oriental craftiness, executes 
his commission with singular fidelity and sagacity, 
whether it be to make known the best moment for 
investing in certain funds—delicate performances 
which he achieves with consummate ability, (albeit 
with a certain modicum of advantage to his imme¬ 
diate personal benefit)—or whether to buy or sell 
a horse or buggy, lay in stores for the domestic 
household, pay his servants, carry notes, or draw 
and disburse his private funds; thus be, in fact, 
a most desirable adjunct, ready and delighted to 
do anything in his power for the gratification of 
“ Master.” 

But the bfiboo has acquired a knowledge of the 
English language, having imbibed it from his 
youth up ; and while his colloquial attainments 
render his services of consequential use to his em¬ 
ployers, whose acquirements in the vernacular are 
in the main limited to phrases expressive of pent- 
up wrath, and curt enunciations of things needed, 
the bfiboo has, moreover, the pen of a ready writer, 
and is an adept at the rule of three, and other 
arithmetical calculations which would sorely puzzle 
the brain and seriously disorganize the ledger, if 
elaborated by the young blood imported from 
England. Thus, in offices especially where ac¬ 
counts have to be kept, the bfiboo is in his glory ; 
and so much sought for is this sable class of com¬ 
mercial assistant, that great baits are held out to 
tempt him to migrate from his native “ country”-— 
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his dearly loved rice fields and bamboo plantations 
of emerald Bengal—to the far-off provinces of tbe 
.Punjab, even to Peshawur. But the Bengalee 
baboo, though hired, is ever pining for his domes¬ 
tic swamps; and though tempted by exorbitant 
salaries, unresistible to the “mild Hindoo,” he 
nevertheless soon finds his way back, not however 
before he may have garnered a sufficient harvest of 
rupees to furnish himself and his family with the 
few wants his frugal household may need on this 
side the funereal pyre. 

Let me introduce you to baboo Gopal Bancrjee, 
as a tolerable specimen of his class. He has ga¬ 
thered his English education at the village school, 
and, like every Oriental, has mastered the pronun¬ 
ciation of our sibilant tongue with the usual facility, 
barring one fatal obstacle, the unauthorized affix¬ 
ing of a preliminary vowel to words beginning with 
S, to enable him to announce that the “e-shtores” 
arrived by “ e-shteam,” but were nearly lost in a 
“ e-shtorm,” putting him in a “ e-shtew.” Baboo- 
ologically speaking, Gopal Banerjee is neither of 
the old school, nor is he a disciple of the new, for 


the baboos may fairly be divided into the respective 
classes of old and young India, which must be 
analyzed before proceeding further. 

The old baboo is an unmitigated Hindoo, for 
there are still extant specimens of his class; cor¬ 
pulent, unctuous, lazy masses of humanity, specially 
attached to idols, intolerant in their creed, much 
given to the hoarding of -wealth, ungainly in their 
appearance, and powerfully addicted to the abroga¬ 
tion of all clothing that could possibly be dispensed 
with, and garnished mentally with a smattering of 
English and a capability of executing ] 3 ofc-hooks 
and hangers. Young India, on the other hand, 
has taken a freer gulp at the draught of knowledge, 
and the absurdities of his creed have glared con¬ 
spicuously in his mental retina as he imbibed wisdom 
in the Calcutta College; he quotes Bacon and 
Shakspeare, sprinkles his discourse with the say¬ 
ings of a Hewton and a Locke, harps upon philo¬ 
sophy, and interlards the current of his speech with 
the most grandiloquent expressions gleaned from 
Maunder, not entirely conscious that the high- 
sounding favoured terms are but too often inap- 
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propriately applied; but English literature in the 
style of the best writers has been profusely studied, 
and he delights to impress his dignity as he passes 
along by exhaling the perfume of his erudition. 
Iiis labours over the midnight oil have shaken his 
credulity in the faith of his ancestors; but the 
tender plant of Christianity has not yet found in 
his breast a soil in which to germinate. He adopts 
the fashion of young England, smokes cheroots, 
and does not persistently adhere to the ritual of 
his creed, for he is known to indulge in drinks not 
emphatically to be recognised as the simple produce 
of the crystal well. He envelopes his frame in 
snowy muslin, approximating to the European cut; 
he discards the primitive “ dhotie,” or garment 
girded round his loins, for the more civilized pan¬ 
taloons, and the yellow or red slippers unrelentingly 
succumb to the white cotton socks and the patent 
leather shoes. His head is encased in an embroi¬ 
dered cap, or if in a turban, it is of that defiant 
and amorphous character as but faintly to indicate 
the folds of cloth, so artfully is the design effected. 
The gold-headed cane has usurped the place of the 
blue gingham, which the old-fashioned baboo 
wielded; and thus you may recognise the very ex¬ 
treme of that pure and unadulterated baboo whom 
we have already described. 

It must naturally be concluded that in so marked 
a difference there must be a happy medium, and so 
it is; for while the ponderous, thick-ribbed, unctuous 
old functionary is slow in harness, the young blood 
is not adapted to the traces of commercial life and 
the drudgery of office work, and his tastes are 
better suited to a sphere where his enlarged “ philo¬ 
sophic views ” can be exercised to a greater extent 
of usefulness. 

He may be discovered as a tutor or assistant in 
government schools, or as the deputy-postmaster of 
some rural town, even, indeed, in the smaller mili- 
iary cantonment —a situation entirely adapted to his 
idiosyncrasies, as he is then a man in authority, 
and with a certain amount of responsibility, to say 
nothing of his being a government official. He can 
don the muslin robe in the summer or the velvet 
habiliment in the colder months, and as the post 
arrives and departs but once a day, his leisure for 
the study of philosophy is ample; as also for a 
clandestine first perusal of the newspapers, which, 
before distribution, he ingeniously restores to their 
primitive coverings. By the habit of opening un¬ 
received epistles with a view to restoration to the 
original writers, he acquires a facility of diction in 
his own epistolary communications, which at times 
are couched in terms of British familiarity; as, for 
instance, he finishes off with “ kind regards to your 
good husband, and with kisses to the chicks; believe 
me, ever yours affectionately, Ramanath Doss.” 
Then he becomes at times a manager of inland 
transit companies, stage coach societies, agents at 
river stations for the steam navigation companies ; 
perhaps he may be seen as manager of some large 
European store, where everything, from crystal 
fountains and candelabra, down to Jamaica ginger 
and babies’ bibs, are procurable; he may be found at 
the electric telegraph offices, and occasionally on 
the personal staff of some pompous old British 


geueral, who, merely imported to the East for the 
purpose of drawing his command allowance of 
£'4000 a-year, has picked him up in Calcutta to 
fill up the gap of his own innocence of Oriental 
matters. 

Now, Gopal Bauerjee is of the intermediate and 
prevalent class; he has dipped into philosophy, but 
that has not prevented him from adopting the high 
stool and dipping his quill in his master’s ink; 
he sports a turban, which can at sight be recog¬ 
nised as such, although the plaits and fastenings 
are indiscernible save to the eye of the connoisseur. 
He has discarded the “ dhotie,” and would be sorely 
abashed were he discovered in that state of delect¬ 
able ease and immunity from bodily raiment in 
which the old baboo delighteth to sit when exe¬ 
cuting the functions of a scribe, as, squatting 
cross-legged before his low desk, he simmers in 
the heat, and encumbers his ledgers with irreconcil¬ 
able hieroglyphics in cacography. Now Gopal 
Banerjee can write a good legible' hand with amazing 
celerity, devoid of those circumambient flourishes 
which adorn the capitals of the more ancient pen¬ 
men ; he can prepare an account with a rapidity 
that would annihilate with consternation the baboo 
of the older species; his memory is retentive, and, 
when enacting the part of a salesman, he remem¬ 
bers at once the prices affixed to each article, with¬ 
out the collateral aid of an appeal to spectacles and 
the explication of certain unintelligible ciphers 
wrought upon the goods in pencil. If inquiries 
are made, Gopal Banerjee can readily afford use¬ 
ful information, a matter in which the old baboo, 
with much mumbling of jaw, and ostensible mud¬ 
dling of intellect, besets himself, to the frustration 
of all enlightenment bn the subject in question. 

In business transactions then, however concerned, 
commend me to a Gopal Banerjee—save me from 
an old baboo. And now let us turn to the illus¬ 
tration and see what greets us there. Aha ! there 
is a veritable old baboo enjoying a liappy immunity 
from an excess of wardrobe. The scene is the entrance 
chamber of some merchant’s office, a region devoted 
to the conglomeration of “ samples,” which impreg¬ 
nate the air with unsavoury smells : hams, molas¬ 
ses, hides, opium, indigo, with straw soddened by 
the infusion of Allsopp and of Bass. Each and all 
lend their inharmonious blendings, of rather a pun¬ 
gent nature, to swell the overwhelming odours that 
greet the olfactories. Here a few of the scribes are 
deposited, registering curious entries. Here may 
be also a civilized desk, adorned with the presiding 
genius of a more modern baboo, who directs and 
controls; here other obese bfiboos, with unthatched 
heads and shoulder-blades, with good round paunch 
cui naturel , directing the more operative class of 
functionary, who bear away what is intrusted to 
them; while here in the foreground is a veritable 
old baboo, not devoted to the pen, but who is a 
“sircar,” a head-man, armed with his slippered 
shoes and umbrella; he is about to sally forth to 
the Exchange to transact business, or to go on board 
a newly arrived vessel, whose mooring off the Espla¬ 
nade has just been faithfully announced to the 
firm. 

Farther on, behind the large swinging “purdahs,” 
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or curiums, is tlie principal office, where the herd of 
writers are diffusing useful knowledge or accounts 
in massive records. “ Peons,” or native messen¬ 
gers, glide about; and in the far-off chamber is to 
lie heard the clink of rupees, and ever and anon 
sable attendants sally forth, armed with heavy 
canvas bags full of the recognised coin of the 
realm; while, in remote seclusion up-stairs, but 
uncomfortably warm, and possibly uncomfortably 
dubious as to the success of some grand specula¬ 
tion, sit in their respective rooms, fanned by the 
lordly punkah, the partners in the firm. 

The business hours are not oppressive in num¬ 
ber; and, taking into consideration that every 
festival or fast in the Oriental almanack is equiva¬ 
lent to a holiday, and that they number legion; 
and remembering that the baboos, on the heaviest 
days of their labour, muster at ten o’clock, and 
gather up them loins to depart as the gong strikes 
five, the general reader will not look upon the 
race as over-afflicted with weight of labour. Ho 
legislative interference is needed to limit the dura¬ 
tion of their overwrought energies, or to save their 
well-covered ribs from emaciation and premature 
decay. No society for the relief of faithful baboos, 
who have worn their fingers to the bone in the 
British cause, is needed. Oh no! the wily, the 
mild Hindoo, the soporific, the sudorific, the fat, is 
too cannie for that: his wants are indeed but few; 
and, though he may have a hundred vultures in 
his family who prey upon him, he can well afford 
to provide provender for all, so simple are their 
requirements. If the laws of Brahma allow of it, 
he partakes of food before he comes to office, and 
then, unlike the famished British clerk, who, with 
wolfish appetite, commits havoc among the buns 
at a pastrycook’s, or falls foul of a sandwich or 
basin of soup where more substantial edibles 
are devoured, the baboo invigorates himself with 
a gulp of tepid water, which ever and anon he 
sallies forth to draw for himself from an adjoining 
tank or well. Thus he resuscitates his fainting 
energies until the hour for departure has come; 
when, if his purse allows of it, or his position in 
the office involves the abstract dignity, or distance 
to be travelled induces him to spare his legs, he 
squats himself, cross-legged, in his palankeen, 
which his servants have brought for him; and 
thus, with his brass lota swung behind, he jaunts 
away to the purlieus of the Black Town, to be 
enfolded in the arms of his family, to take his 
bath, his evening meal, and perform (orthodox 
Hindoo as he is) the rites and ceremonies which 
constitute w r hat he calls his religion. 


OXFORD REVISITED. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.” 

HmiE I am once more in High Street; the bird in 
full plumage, again returned to the place where its 
feathers first began to sprout. But will the old 
birds now in the nest know me ? We will see. I 
walk down to the college gates—those massive 
oak and iron-bound gates, with a little wicket 
door cut in one of them (like the hole for the 
owl in the barn-door), just big enough to admit a 
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slim under-graduate who “ knocks in ” after closing 
hour. 

On his bench, just as he sat twelve years ago, sun¬ 
ning himself, sits my worthy old friend the porter. 
He was sitting there, in the very same place, when 
I left Oxford; it seems ages ago, and I can scarcely 
believe that he has never moved since. Ho looks 
a shade older than he did, (query, was he ever a 
young man?) a few more wrinkles in his face, his 
body a littlo more bent, his face a little more fallen 
in, his bunch of bright keys a little more bright 
from use; but there he still sits, “ the porter.” 

He half touches his hat as he rises: he is not 
quite certain. We smile; his hand completes the 
circle, and he makes the academical salutation, and 
gives us a hearty greeting. 

Many things of every-day occurrence in our 
undergraduate career now appear strange, and 
savouring decidedly of local custom. Amongst 
the foremost of these may be noticed the perpetual 
“ capping,” or touching of hats to superiors: it is 
not the military salute, nor the Parisian bow, but 
something between the two, and no one but an 
Oxford man can “ cap ” properly. The good old 
custom still reigns supreme, but time has wrought 
many changes in other ways. 

I can well recollect the fierce opposition that 
was made by the Dons (as the senior members of 
the university are called) to the Great Western 
Railway coming to or near Oxford, so they kept 
the iron road of progress as far away as possible; 
but, after a time, a prize poem was read in the 
theatre, at commemoration, upon “Vim per An- 
gliam ferro stratrn,” or “ Railways;” and now the 
“Iron Duke” and “Lord of the Isles” puff out 
and in, right under the walls of one of the colleges. 
Weary was the journey in those days to Ste- 
venton, or “ Oxford Road ” station, some ten or 
twelve miles away, in a miserable fly; now, Han¬ 
som cabs rattle down, “the High,” and whisk 
round the corners at “ Carfax,” with a velocity sig¬ 
nificant of the progress of the age. 

Had the author of “ The Art of Pluck ” written 
on the present time, he would certainly have in¬ 
cluded among his various idlenesses “The Idle¬ 
ness of Hansoms.” Oxford men now ride from 
college to college, from wine-party to wine-party, 
in these luxurious conveyances, and even go out 
hunting in them; for, in the centre of a field near 
the top of Bagley H i l l , I suddenly came across a 
Hansom, with two lazy creatures in it, come out 
to see a fox killed by the old Berkshire hounds. 

Sedan chairs are still extant in the university— 
hideous wooden boxes, carried on long poles by 
two men, like those used in China. These are the 
means of locomotion used by the Oxford Don-esses, 
when they go out to tea and chat together. 

Another innovation is, the display of photo¬ 
graphs in the windows. Beautiful views of colleges, 
chapels, walks, the Martyrs’ Memorial, etc. fill the 
shop-windows; and the visitor may carry away in 
his portmanteau, for a few shillings, stereoscopic 
views of most of the remarkable places. 

There is, I believe, no town in the world so well 
supplied with shops for the sale of gentlemen’s 
attire as Oxford. There are so many growing 
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young men in search of apparel—coats, gloves, 
boating and limiting costume, academical and non- 
academical garments, etc., that all the best specimens 
of wearing attire readily hud a sale here. One win¬ 
dow of one of the principal shops is devoted to 
caps, surplices, stoles, and bands and gowns of 
various kinds; the other window displays hunt¬ 
ing caps, shooting coats, driving gloves, railway 
•wrappers, etc., portmanteaus, and tandem-whips. 

The book shops, too, are peculiar, and range from 
the shop where are sold heavy classical productions 
from the university press, to the little shop where 
second-hand books (principally the ordinary clas¬ 
sics) can be bought, and where auctions of the 
small libraries, prints, etc., of students leaving 
Oxford are frequently held. The principal book 
warehouse—Parkers’—by custom, has become a 
sort of club for the senior members of the uni¬ 
versity, and here they spend their afternoons, 
looking at the “ Times,” and discussing the title- 
page, style, etc., of the latest publications. For 
excellence in book-binding, let the scholar go to 
Oxford: it is made a science in this place of learn¬ 
ing, and some great readers are as particular about 
the binding and covers of their books as the 
fox-hunter is about the condition of his horses. 

The quiet, undisturbed monotony of Oxford life 
is very favourable to longevity, and many hoary 
and venerable heads and bent forms may be seen 
under the pulpit of the preacher of the university 
sermon at St. Mary’s, the patriarch of Oxford. 
Dr. Routh died but a short time ago, and as the 
mourners looked on the coffin when deposited in 
its last resting-place in Magdalen College Chapel, 
they read on the brass plate, “ Ob. /Et. C.” There 
is still living in St. Ebbe’s parish an aged man (not 
a member of the University), older even than 
Dr. Routh; he is now in his hundred and fourth 
year. Can we produce a similar long term of years 
for the present generation P If sumptuous repasts, 
and those too frequently repeated, will give lon¬ 
gevity, they will surely attain to it: it is a phy¬ 
siological fact, that great brain work requires 
frequent supplies in the shape of nutritious food, 
and this may possibly account for the numerous 
eatings in the shape of breakfasts, luncheons, 
dinners, suppers, that are perpetually going on in 
Oxford. 

I went, as in duty bound, to the college buttery, 
at the entrance to the hall, between one and two 
p.m. for lunch. Fenced off from his serving-men, 
we found the portly college butler busy with his 
books and recording “battles,” i. e. bread, cheese, 
and butter, as they were sent out to the various 
rooms. W e took our seat in front of a hecatomb of 
loaves, a mountain of small pats of butter on our 
right, and huge jugs full of college ale on our left, 
brought up from the quarter-of-a-mile of cellars 
below. While munching our lunch, wo observe 
that the bread man has no easy time of it; with a 
weapon more like a Waterloo sword than a bread- 
knife, he quarters the loaves, spears the pats of 
butter, and slices the cheese; he is working against 
time, for the buttery will close at two ; numbers of 
plate-bearing “ scouts ” (college servants) peer above 
the half door; for, the moment great Tom strikes 


two, there will be no more luncheon for anybody, 
be he never so hungry. Ale, too, the receipt for 
the brew of which must have been handed down 
from the monks when they were driven away by 
King Henry vm, is distributed in rivers. The 
last coming scout deposits an enormous pitcher 
on the bench, and coolly asks for “ two gallons of 

best ale for Dr. -” “Whatl” said I, “is 

Dr. - going to drink two gallons of ale?” 

“ Ho, sir,” was the scout’s reply. “ He aint, but ’is 
servants is, sir; it’s servants’ supper to-night, 
sir.” The two gallons of ale will nevertheless 
appear opposite the doctor’s name, when the 
buttery books are overhauled by some diligent 
and wondering antiquarian some two hundred 
years hence. 

What is that moving under the table ? Why, 
it’s old “'Tip,” the buttery cat. Well, Tip, you 
don’t get fat. She mews out, “ I don’t eat bread 
and cheese, and I have caught the last buttery 
mouse, I am so clever; and now I am obliged to 
take to eating black-beetles, which makes me look 
thin.” Never mind, Tip, you have done your 
duty, and although you are very old, woe be to the 
buttery mouse that dare show himself on your 
grounds. 

Ho meat is issued from the buttery, so we descend 
into the kitchen—an enormous barn-like edifice, 
ornamented with long oak dressers, two foot thick. 
A tall screen prevents us seeing the fire; we pop 
round it and see six spits going round, on which 
no less than thirty chickens and eight joints arc 
toasted at the same time, “ for cold meat,” 
and when these are done, the “ dinner will go 
down.” The other side of the kitchen is a regular 
plateau of little square charcoal fires, on which are 
placed bright stew-pans innumerable, each contain¬ 
ing, as the savoury smell issuing therefrom tells us, 
something exceedingly palatable. The head cook 
lives in a little house, whence he issues his orders 
to his army of white-capped under-cooks and 
“ kitchen boys.” He is gone just now into the 
market to see if he can find a good boar’s head, to 
put on the high table in hall, “ bedecked with bays 
and rosemary.” 

The Oxford market is one of the best county 
markets in the kingdom. There are no butchers’ 
shops allowed anywhere in the streets of Oxford, 
and they are therefore all collected together in this 
well-regulated establishment, which occupies the 
space of ground between the High Street and the 
back of Jesus College. There was a myth, when 
we were an under-graduate, that a gownsman enter¬ 
ing the market would immediately be mobbed. 
Myth or no myth, but few undergraduates ever 
entered it. How, however, we walk in without fear 
and trembling. Bargaining here and there, with 
the butchers, poulterers, etc., we see the “ manci¬ 
ples,” or purveyors of the various colleges, each 
with honest rivalry anxious to obtain the best that 
is to be had for money, for them college tables; we 
walk tip and down the rows of this offset of the 
London Newgate Market, wondering where all the 
meat can come from; whole sides of oxen, regi¬ 
ments of sheep, droves of pigs, from the huge black 
straw-burnt bacon pig, to the delicate white-skinned 
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sucking pig, are placed out for sale. One butcher, 
with a sense of the ludicrous, had marshalled a row 
of these creatures, beginning with a little fellow 
not much bigger than a rabbit, and ending 'with 
an overgrown thing that might well be passed 
for a porker. Each pig had a bit of holly jauntily 
stuck in its mouth, and a bow of the “ Oxford blue” 
ribbon round its neck, presenting a most ludicrous 
appearance. The poulterer’s shop is close by the 
fountain in the centre of the market; and the foun¬ 
tain itself is worth looking at, as it is a tasty 
erection, ornamented at the four corners with bronze 
heads of oxen. N.B.—An ox crossing over a run¬ 
ning stream is the arm of the city of Ox-ford. The 
poulterer himself is not visible; he is behind a thick 
curtain of poultry. Here are seen chickens from 
Devonshire, wild ducks from Holland, and the 
decoy at Brill, twelve miles away; tame ducks from 
Bicester and Aylesbury, larks from the Ilsley 
Downs, pheasants and common hares from Wytham 
and Blenheim parks, blue hares from Ireland, and 
white hares from Scotland, together with a goodly 
array of teal, widgeon, turkeys, pigeons etc.; and 
as if to make the show of game as picturesque as 
possible, over the door is suspended, with its long 
drooping wings and outstretched neck, a great 
“ moll heron,” as the common heron is called by 
tho “ Otmoor” gamekeeper, who has brought his 
prize into the market. “ This, then, is the place 
whence came the thirty chickens we saw roasting 
just now,” we exclaim, as a porter with a brass ticket 
on his arm comes out of the shop, carrying a large 
basketful of deceased birds, all ready plucked and 
covered with flour. His little son follows behind 
him, with a big goose slung on to his neck in front, 
and a turkey behind; and under the heavy weight 
of these two birds, almost as big as himself, the 
little urchin can hardly stagger along through the 
assembled crowd. The destination of these birds, 
one may be sure, is the college kitchen for to-day’s 
dinner, and to-morrow’s breakfast and luncheon. 

Though meat is forbidden to be sold in the 
streets, fish is not so prohibited, and “Tester’s” 
shop in the High Street displays quite as good a 
show on the white marble slab as we can see in 
Charles’s shop in London. Again, here numerous 
messengers are waiting round the door, to carry oft’ 
the turbot, salmon, soles, etc. to the omnivorous 
colleges. Vegetables cannot be bought in the 
streets; there is a goodly supply of them in the 
market, and we see a long row of farmers’ market 
carts, drawn up in a line in the centre of the wide 
street opposite Balliol; some of these carts are 
sacrilegious enough often to rest over the neat 
granite cross which is sunk into the ground to 
mark the place where the martyrs Cranmer, Lati¬ 
mer, and Ridley were burnt. Doubtless, the farmers’ 
wives often see this cross, but do not know why it 
was placed there; however, the cross is too solid 
to be hurt by the cart-wheels. 

As we re-enter our college, we again mark the 
work of progress. A fountain jflays merrily, where 
there was no fountain before, in the pond in the 
centre of the quadrangle; the canons’ doors are all 
repainted, the hideous old wood-work has been all 
removed from the cathedral, and new placed in its 


stead; there is more accommodation, more light (for 
a new and beautiful glass window has been put up in 
the east end), abetter choir, a better organ; and all 
this, besides many other improvements, due to the 
great master mind who now holds the reins of 
power within these ancient walls. 

But listen: “ Great Tom” bell is beginning to 
“ go down.” As the cathedral clock strikes the hour 
of nine, Great Tom proclaims every night, with his 
deep-toned iron tongue, the number of 101—one call 
for each of the students on the foundation; this 
night, a greater number than usual answer to his 
call; they are assembled from far and near, from 
remote rectories, vicarages, curacies, and from the 
various busy professions of public life, for twelve 
short hours, in order to present to their senior 
member, now about to leave the college, a token of 
their long esteem and regard. To-morrow’s sun 
will again disperse them, each to his distant home, 
to meditate upon the various scenes of their youth, 
which once again have passed like a dream before 
their eyes. 

But Great Tom has “gone down,” and all is 
silence and peace. In the stillness of night, dark 
forms are seen, slowly wending their way towards 
the chapel; the Latin prayers echo softly amid the 
massive Norman pillars, tho dim vaulting of the 
side aisles, and over the graves of many great and 
good men, who were once amongst us. The fervent 
“amen,” and the solemn response from the kneel¬ 
ing forms, proclaim the deep inward feelings of the 
human souls, who are once more met together to 
bow the knee under the same sacred roof, to bo 
thankful for the past, and to pray for blessings on 
the future. 


THE BIBLE IN INDIA. 

When it was proposed, in 1847, to introduce a Bible 
class into a school at Madras, tho measure was for¬ 
bidden by the Court of Directors, though the at¬ 
tendance was to be purely voluntary, and though 
the proposition emanated from the Council of Edu¬ 
cation, comprising the governor, with nine other 
distinguished government officers and two native 
gentlemen, one a Hindu and the other a Mussulman. 
The anxiety of the Court to avoid “the slightest 
suspicion of proselytizing” would appear to be little 
shared by the natives themselves, who not only send 
their children to the mission schools, where the 
Bible is the most prominent element in the instruc¬ 
tion, but introduce it into their own schools, and 
freely discourse of its contents. The rajahs of 
Mysore and Travancore, both Hindu princes, have 
personally desired the Christian Scriptures to be 
read and taught in schools founded and supported 
by themselves. It is common also to hear educated 
natives boast of their acquaintance with the sacred 
volume, and express their admiration of its contents. 
Nor is it apparent why its presence in a school 
should incur the “ suspicion of proselytizing,” any 
more than the Vedas or the Koran. These works 
are freely studied by Christians, without awakening 
any alarm for their faith in themselves or others. 
At all events, it is not the part of a Christian 
government to anticipate an objection which does 
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not naturally arise from, tlie natives, nor to disclaim 
so eagerly the “ suspicion ” of a zeal for their re¬ 
ligion. Such disclaimers are often the very way to 
awaken suspicion; and recent events have shown 
that government was not, with all its anxiety, acquit¬ 
ted of designs upon the native religions, which a 
more open circulation of the Scriptures would have 
shown to be impossible. 

If this restriction, then, be uncalled for, the friends 
of the Bible are entitled, on that ground alone, to 
object to it as injurious and dishonouring to the holy 
volume. It's perusal should be left as free as any 
other work. Its introduction into the government 
schools might be safely confided to the local au¬ 
thorities, subject to the general security for the 
enjoyment of religious liberty. No one desires the 
Bible to be forced upon a reluctant reader; but, on 
the other hand, no prohibition ought to be intruded 
which may have the effect of intercepting a volun¬ 
tary resort to it. The “ libraries of colleges and 
schools ” lire not always the most accessible places 
to the pupils; and it is not a vague, amateur dis¬ 
cussion of its pages, “ out of school hours,” between 
heathen pupils and some unqualified, perhaps un¬ 
believing masters, that can be admitted as dispens¬ 
ing with the duty of imparting the most sacred 
instruction with all possible efficiency, wherever a 
class can be formed for its free and voluntary re¬ 
ception. 

The question is altogether misconceived when it 
is spoken of as a means of proselytizing. No one 
acquainted with missionary operations would look 
for “proselytes” through the aid of government 
schoolmasters, when the much shorter course is 
open of direct missionary teaching and preaching. 

It is idle to attempt to “ improve the moral and 
intellectual condition of the natives without in the 
least infringing on their religious convictions.” 
Religion, true or false, will invariably challenge the 
subjection of the intellect and heart; to transfer 
these to another master is at once to subvert the 
empire of religion. This effect has already been 
experienced in India, not only as the result of direct 
education, but of the still wider action of British 
government, legislation, language, and literature. 
Hinduism finds itself as much threatened by the 
very law and equity of a Christian nation as by the 
gospel itself. 

The Bible, then, is not required to overthrow 
the native religions ; but it is unfortunate that, so 
far as government education has hitherto gone, 
its results have been simply destructive. Limited, 
for the most part, to the colleges of superior in¬ 
struction in the principal towns, it has raised up 
a class of educated natives who have discarded their 
own religion without obtaining a better. 

The more this great question is considered, the 
more it will be seen that, not only is it not right 
to embarrass the holy volume with derogatory pro¬ 
hibitions, but that the course of education, already 
entered upon, demands its free circulation as a 
measure pi prudence. It is the only safeguard against 
the evils of an imperfect, unsanctified knowledge. 
That the government should undertake the cir¬ 
culation of the Bible is not desired. The mission¬ 
aries can do this more effectually. What is asked 


is, that they should not exclude it from a system of 
instruction which professes to embrace the elements 
of genuine education; that they should not com¬ 
promise its character before the natives, in order to 
conciliate prejudices adverse to the truth. The 
friends of religious education cannot be satisfied 
when representations, resting on principle and ex¬ 
perience in many parts of India, are met by appre¬ 
hensions of political dangers which have always 
proved unfounded. Nor is it just to the sovereign 
or people of Great Britain, to insinuate that the ab¬ 
rogation of a gratuitous and offensive restriction, 
imposed by the officious anxiety of Europeans, would 
be an interference with the religion of the natives, 
contrary to the proclamation of her Majesty on 
assuming the government.'* 


ZOU-ZOU. 

The (jamins of Paris, .we believe, first applied to 
the world-renowned Zouaves the pet name of Zou- 
Zous ; and France has confirmed the pleasant di¬ 
minutive. We know well enough that Zou-Zou 
has certain faults; but we also know that he 
possesses some estimable qualities. On tlie whole, 
we gaze at his scarred bronzed face and long 
shaggy beard with respect, and do not shrink 
from cordially clasping his horny brown hand, 
powder-begrimed though it be. We read all about 
his valorous doings, and his somewhat ludicrous 
and not unpardonable misdoings, during the re¬ 
cent Italian campaign, as chronicled daily by his 
own countrymen, and we shall now compile some 
interesting examples of his exploits and racy pe¬ 
culiarities, which have fallen under our notice.f 

When the Zou-Zous embarked at Marseilles, 
they leapt on board the vessels as though charging 
a column of Croats, crying to their comrades, 
“Come, gentlemen, take your tickets for Austria 1 .” 
Arrived at Genoa, they received their fair share of 
flowers and kisses from the enraptured signoras, 
and embraeements and orations from their lords 
and fathers. 

M. Achard visited the camp of the famous 
3rd Zouaves, and gives us a graphic sketch of the 
fire-eaters reposing. Wo must premise that they 
had only arrived four or five days from Algeria. 
“ It was,” says he, “ like a little corner of a great 
war picture. The canvas town possessed regularity, 
animated order, picturesque and lively movement, 
and one felt the presence of discipline, and a pleas¬ 
ing sense of gaiety and fearlessness. Behold the 
little, narrow, short tents reserved for the sub- 
officers ; their neighbours large, and similar to a 
squab coffee-pot, for the captains and commandants; 
others ample and conical, each for five soldiers, 
ranged in ranks; groups of Zouaves round a candle, 
in a low tone chatting about their African cam¬ 
paigns ; some silently smoking a pipe apart; two 
or three lying on the ground in corners, reading 

* Fr*om a work recently published by the Roligious Tract Society, 
entitled, “India, its Natives and Missions,” by Rev. G-. Trevor, 
m.a., Canon of York. 

t Tho anecdotes in this paper are selected and grouped from 
contemporary French publications, viz.—“La Guerre d’ltalie;” 
and “Montebello, Magenta, etc., Lettrcs d’ltalie, par Amddiie 
Achard,” 
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letters and dreaming, their comrades singing the 
chorus of songs; the refrain dies away and sleep 
succeeds. Here and there, under the canvas, a 
little lamp gives light to an officer, who writes in 
haste a last letter. Little noise, great order: each 
battalion has its place. As the darkness increases, 
we see red sparks in the air along the tents. The 
cigar enlivens the promenade, then the sparks dis¬ 
appear one by one; the bivouac fires are ex¬ 
tinguished ; the mules of the regiment bite at 
each other, and endeavour to break their straps ; 
close by, the Arab horses of the officers, digging 
the earth with then hoofs, snuffing the. air, devoid 
of the warm odour of the desert, and shaking their 
manes. * * * The next day, at seven o’clock in 
the morning, the regiment, containing three bat¬ 
talions on a war strength—2700 men, exclusive of 
officers—was reviewed by Prince Napoleon. They 
looked models of hardy active soldiers. Their 
faces, which appeared cut out of Florentine bronze, 
had the manly ardour and the confidence resulting 
from habitual acquaintance with danger. They 
were in marching order. At eight o’clock they 
started, clarions at their head and tarbouch in front, 
for their first eta/pe do guerre , twenty-seven kilo¬ 
metres, and in the evening they encamped in the 
mountain, at Toreglia, very near the Austrians !” 

We may remark that one great reason for the 
very singular celerity with which the Zouaves 
encamp, provide their food, etc., is the fact that 
each company, or portion of a company, or “ tribe,” 
as it is called by the men themselves, is subdivided 
lor what we may term domestic duties, each in¬ 
dividual being charged with a distinct and special 
function; and constant practice naturally renders 
them amazingly expert at- doing whatever they 
are called upon to daily and nightly perform. 

The Zou-Zous, and their African friends the 
Turcos, are said to have an invincible preference 
for fighting at close quarters with the bayonet. A 
certain quantity of cartouches were served out at 
the moment of departure, but these cartridges were 
not forthcoming at Genoa. The officers were angry, 
and required the production of the missing ammu¬ 
nition. “Be not troubled,” said the Zou-Zous; 

“ leave ns alone, and wo will return you ten for one 
at the first- battle.” A stubborn old sergeant added, 

“ We wish to see if the Austrians are like the 
Kabyles.” In fact, thoir point of honour is to 
charge with the bayonet, and to charge at a swift 
run. Them activity is incredible-; and they have 
been aptly called “ foot cavalry,” which is hardly a 
paradoxical jest like our own time-honoured sneer 
of “ horse marines.” 

The Zou-Zous have a marvellous capacity for 
physical endurance. Some black coffee, and a 
biscuit or piece of hard ammunition bread steeped 
in it, generally formed them breakfast, and then 
they were able and willing to march ■with their 
very heavy knapsacks a whole day in the broiling 
sun before dining. A Zouave’s knapsack is full of 
a wonderful variety of articles, and, when in march¬ 
ing order, he actually carries the enormous weight 
of sixty pounds ! But Zou-Zou is not an anchorite; 
he does not voluntarily endure hunger when he can 
lawfully, or (as some whisper) even unlawfully, 


obtain an appetizing addition to his rations. At 
Palcstro, the Zouaves drolly distinguished them¬ 
selves, by marching with a pleasing variety of 
edible prizes secured about their persons. They 
bore quarters of lamb, immense pieces of raw 
meat, salad, cabbage, and all kinds of vegetables; 
upon the shoulder of one was perched an old cock, 
tied by the foot by way of precaution! All the 
world knows how omnivorous Zouaves are; and, 
by way of illustration, we will only mention the 
astounding fact, that at Solferino they daintily 
feasted on fillets cut from the backs of the horses 
killed in that tremendous battle ! 

The Austrians sent some daring spies into the 
Zouave camp, fully and carefully dressed as Zou- 
Zous, speaking French, and affecting in all respects 
the habits and language of the men among whom 
they treacherously stole. But, as an old soldier 
observed, “the asses who wear lions’ skins are 
recognised, not by the dress, but by the language.” 
So it was with these Austrian spies. The touch¬ 
stone which infallibly detected them was the Arab, 
or rather the Sabir tongue. The Sabir is a dialect 
used by the Zouaves and the Turcos, and is a 
singular mixture of French, Italian, Maltese, Span¬ 
ish, and Arabian. Let us see what the Sabir can 
do with the wicked hawk who has stolen into the 
Zouave dovecot, disguised in innocent plumage like 
their own. 

“ A spy, dressed as a Zouave, holding his cap 
behind him, accosts other Zouaves (true ones these). 
They talk of war, ambuscades, battles ; they drink 
and sing. An old Zouave addresses the. spy : 

4 Didou, camarade, gib el touchran ; j’ai laisse mon 
sipsi dans la gitoun.’ This, in Sabir, signifies, 

‘ Comrade, hand me some tobacco; I have forgotten 
my pipe in the tent.’ The spy, surprised, does not 
reply. ‘Enta machache narl el Arabi?’ (Dost 
thou not understand Arabian ?) continues the 
Zouave. The same silence. Suspicions are aroused : 
the pretended Zouave is closely questioned. He 
is confused; he confounds Blidah with Orlcans- 
ville: finally he is seized, and duly shot.” 

No body of men attracted more notice, on 
first landing in Italy, than the 3rd Zouaves. 
Nearly all the officers had risen from the ranks, 
or, at any rate, all had been sub-officers, and had 
won their epaulettes and crosses in Africa. The 
men could reckon a number of years’ service, 
both in Africa and the Crimea. Their flag was in 
tatters, and tied together with shoemaker’s thread. 

At Palestro, these 3rd Zouaves performed a 
brilliant feat of arms. A wounded Zou-Zou sub¬ 
sequently described it most graphi calif, 11 We 
were,” said he, “ very tranquilly opposite a rivulet; 
wo beheld five or six horsemen upon an eminence; 
it was said that they must be enemy’s hussars, watch¬ 
ing us, and the word passed to prepare to have a chat 
with them. But all in a moment, and without a 
note of warning, a parcel of bullets, accompanied 
by a hail of cannon balls, saluted us. The rogues 
had mounted cannon on the hills, and their. tirail¬ 
leurs skulked in the corn, where one could not see 
them. Whilst we looked out, the mitraille* mingled 

* “Mitrnille,” grape shot, with scraps of metal, and all sorts of 
small missiles. 
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in the conversation. The colonel saw whence it 
came by the smoke. The officers turned towards 
us. ‘Eh, Zouaves!’ cried they, ‘to the cannon!’ 
We leapt in the stream. There was water up to 
our elbows, and so our cartridge boxes took a 
bath; we were no longer able to fire a single 
charge. From the stream to the batteries we had to 
runabout 300 metres. Ah, we already surpass the 
pas gymnastiqUe! The mitraille mowed the grass 
around our feet. In the twinkling of an eyo we 
carried the guns !” 

Among the wounded Austrians taken prisoners, 
was a young man of twenty-two, who had pre¬ 
viously studied at Paris five or six years. He 
fought at Palestro, and when he saw the Zouaves 
running and leaping with bayonets in advance, 
he cried, “ Comrades ! they are Zouaves ! We are 
lost!” 

An Austrian officer related that General Jella- 
chich, struck with astonishment at sight of the 
Zouaves in action, exclaimed, “ They are not men, 
they are tigers !” And then he muttered, “ They 
told me so, but I did not believe it.” A good 
many others of his countrymen had reason to think 
and speak very much the same. Yet, evep among 
the Zouaves there are some who pre-eminently dis¬ 
tinguish themselves by their surpassing activity, 
daring, and successful valour. 

Zou-Zou has a humour of his own even in the 
heat of battle—grimmest of all grim humours ! 
Endless anecdotes are told of their strange speeches 
and stranger deeds in the midst of the storm of 
battle. Many of these would be painful to our 
readers, but the following give relief to the stern 
cruelties of war. Would that the kindly or gene¬ 
rous feelings which they record could be displayed 
on more peaceful scenes ! 

During a bayonet fight, a Zouave fought against 
an Austrian, and broke his thigh with a violent 
butt-end blow; the Austrian, in falling, broke 
the arm of the Zouave. There they lay side 
by side, their mutual fury extinguished. The 
Zouave, who had a smattering of Italian, said to 
the Austrian, “ Thou art brave, and I will not leave 
thee to die like a dog. I have yet an arm and a 
pair of good legs, and I will carry thee to the am¬ 
bulance.” He was as good as his word. When 
he arrived with his burthen, he said to the surgeon- 
major, “You see, major, that we are on a level; 
cure us quickly, that we may do our duty afresh.” 
We will add, that the compassion and kindness 
manifested after a battle by the erewhilo fierce 
Zouaves towards their wounded enemies, is a fine 
trait in their character. Like our own matchless 
seamen, the Zouaves are lions whilst the battle 
rages, and lambs after it is ended. 

Here is a touching incident. The day after the 
battle of Palestro, the Zouaves buried their dead 
comrades in a great pit dug on a little ominence. 
When the earth was levelled, they bid adieu, with 
emotion, to their slain brothers-in-arms. “ Com¬ 
rades i” cried a sergeant, “ may God receive you! 
’Tis your turn to day—to morrow it may be ours !” 
With these simple words the Zou-Zous left their 
dead brethren to repose on the field of their victory. 

And the wounded Zou-Zous, how bear they the 


agony of musket hall, or bayonet thrust, or sabre 
gash, when the excitement of the actual combat is 
over P When Commandant de Bellefonds, of the 
Zouaves of the Guard, was wounded at Magenta, 
his men wished to carry him to the ambulance. 
“ Eemain in your place,” said he. “ Leave me, my 
friends; I forbid you to remove me: continue to 
fight.” After the Austrians were repulsed, the 
Zou-Zous sought their brave officer and boro him 
away. He eventually recovered. 

The Zouaves being by far the most popular and 
brilliant corps in the army, it is considered, both 
by officers and privates, an absoluto privilege to 
wear their uniform, and both sub and superior 
officers have been known to refuse to exchange into 
line regiments even with prospect of higher rank. 

Some of the Zouaves were themselves taken pri¬ 
soners and sent to Vienna, where they attracted 
extraordinary notice. On their arrival they were 
surrounded by Hungarian and Polish soldiers, who 
examined their uniform and criticized their personal 
appearance with lively curiosity, making each poor 
Zou-Zou exhibit himself and explain the use of 
every portion of his equipments—which, it is said, 
he did with great good humour. By way of con¬ 
trast to the above, we present the following. A 
number of Austrian prisoners arrived at Toulouse. 
A sub-officer of the 3rd Zouaves, whose family lived 
there, and who was himself en route to Paris, hap¬ 
pened to be at the railway station when the pri¬ 
soners arrived, and he recognised three Austrians 
whom he had made prisoners at the battle of 
Magenta, where he was wounded by one of them. 
He now shook hands with his ex-captives, and, 
having obtained permission to defer his own de¬ 
parture, lie took all three home with him, and 
treated them with the utmost hospitality. 
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Oli, “KEEPING UP APTEARANCES.” 

BY THE AUTHOR OP {t GOLDEN HILLS,” 

CHAPTER XXV.—AND LAST. 

Tiie usual stages of insolvency were gone through 
in Doctor Eerrol’s case; in due course he applied 
for relief under the Act, and was discharged. A 
humbled and a broken man, he walked from the 
Ho. 431.— MABcn 29, 18G0. 


court with his one firm friend, Bichard Wardour, 
who had held close to him through all these trou¬ 
bles. When his hosts of summer friends deserted 
the insolvent, and there was a great clamour about 
bis fallen name, as the common prey of the vultures 
who batten upon ruined fortunes and fame, then 
this truthful and noble heart changed not a jot of 
his conduct, unless it were that he became more 
cordial and helpful than ever. 
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Fricb One Fenny. 
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His other brother-in-law, Mr. Ferrol the banker, 
meanwhile had not testified the least interest in him 
or his concerns. Indeed, people whispered that 
that gentleman’s own hands were quite full enough 
at present, owing to the terrible damage inflicted by 
Swyndle’s bankruptcy ; and yet, a brilliant series of 
entertainments were being given in his Belgravian 
mansion to the elite of the London world. People 
had their ready whisper about this costly display like¬ 
wise ; though they saw not the many restless hours 
passed in his library night after night, (when poor 
labouring men were in deep sweet sleep,) brooding 
over papers and piles of office books, till his very 
brain became on fire, and his body began to waste 
under the harassing influence. Mildred was suffi¬ 
ciently miserable: she stood as on a crater cone, 
not knowing where the gulf would burst, and the 
fiery eruption heave ruin upon them. To do her 
justice, her apprehensions were not solely selfish ; 
but her husband was of a nature that repelled sym¬ 
pathy. She dared not even seem to suspect that 
he needed it; the furrowed face, the haggard eye, 
must pass unnoticed by her, lest she should incur 
a violent outbreak of wrath; and his perilous 
comforter, the purple wine, alone had power to 
soothe his tumultuous thoughts, or momentarily 
excite his jaded spirits. 

Agatha lay this evening in the little red parlour, 
watching, waiting for, her recovered husband. Rhe 


had never been able to visit him in prison; the 
shock received on that last morning in them own 
home had been too much for her strength. Great 
weakness had seized her in nerve and limb, feii 
Lancett Pyke had spoken more imfavourably of her 
case to Agnes than the poor patient herself knew ; 
for she still clung to a dream of living with Hugh 
in some simple country retirement, where the errors 
of the past might be perhaps retrieved, and a tran¬ 
quil lapse of days environ their twin existence— 
sufficient to each other. Had he a baseless dream 
of something similar, as he drew nigh, through 
the wilderness of streets, to the loving heart which 
he knew was expecting him anxiously P If so, his 
vision was dispersed after he had looked at her, 
worn and wan, but with the flush ol delight upon 
her thin cheek, and oh, such a straining power in 
her feeble arms ! Down on his knees by the couch, 
clasping that almost transparent hand, he hid his 
face from the too earnest gaze of her unnaturally 
bright and eager eyes, lest she should read liis 
sudden hopelessness. Agnes, tears in hor kind 
face, went away, to the little passage, where Mr. 
Wardour was much longer in disposing of his hat 
and overcoat than was usual or necessary; and to¬ 
gether this husband and wife, whose happiness lmd 
nothing to forget or forgive, resorted to the child’s 
nursery, where Master Edmund sate at his little 
table, vouchsafing graciously to oat his supper. 

The cordial of this joy revived the invalid for a 
little time. Put soon, as by a presageful instinct, 
she ceased to talk of what they should do when she 
was strong again: from before her eyes, like the fair¬ 
ness of snow, melted the promise of earthly future. 
One day when her favourite sister Annette had 
been sitting with her alone, the girl returned from 
the interview with tearful and sorrow-stricken face. 


Hot till her decline had visibly deepened, did she 
speak to Hugh about its termination. One evening 
on coming home from his hospital duties, (the 
interest of his connection, Sir Lancett, had kept 
the place open for him,) he found that she had 
been too weak to rise all day. He hurried to her 
bedside, and was relieved to find that so great change 
had taken place. 

“ Yon frightened me, dear Agatha,” he said, half 
involuntarily. 

She smiled, smoothing his hand with her warm 
weak fingers. “It is not very far off, I think;” 
and wistfully she sought his averted look. “ Dear 
husband, we have been silent about it too long. 

He gazed at her now. 

“ Wliat would you say ? what would you have 
me say P Only that this world will be an utter 

desert without you-■” He suddenly broke short, 

as if something choked his utterance. 

Then she spoke to him her new thoughts, of 
living for duty towards men and God; her new 
hopes of the heaven through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Put he interrupted her with vehement 
self-accusation : he had been the blight on her 
life; his ambition and foolish pretension had laid 
upon her endless anxieties and cares, which were 
severer than her delicate frame could bear. She 
listened quietly; only with the measureless pity 
in her countenance which is often testified by the 
dying towards the turmoil of the living. What 
truth was in his words she did not deny. “ Put 
I would rather have had all the care,” she said, 
“ than the happiest life without you.” 

He was rarely absent from her thenceforth, 
except when compelled to he absent by Ms duties 
at the hospital. As gently as the light departs 
from a long flickering lamp, her life went out. 

# * =& * * 


Two years have elapsed since she died. Dr. 
Ferrol lives near the Wardours—the sadness of 
that loss over him still. But he has since put his 
feet on the lower rungs of the ladder, and is slowly 
climbing to repute in his profession, by the true 
and successful path of labour and study. He is 
beginning to be recognised as a clever thinker and 
accurate observer : his papers, are much valued in 
the medical journals; hence proceeds increasing 
private practice, with its fruit of increasing income. 
So much does he detest the idea of pretentious 
living or ostentatious appearances, that his friends 
find fault? with the simplicity of his household ; they 
remonstrate concerning the expediency of a better 
residence, handsomer furniture, etc.: be smiles and 
is stedfast. 

For some of his superfluous gains he has use, 
in annual gifts to a certain widow lady, who, as 
the phrase runs, has seen better days. She resides, 
with five daughters, in a genteel suburb, where the 
houses are very small, but elegant—so small, that 
bow three of tlie five young ladies are disposed 
of at night is a problem to their most intimate 
acquaintances. The widow has no carriage now, 
consequently can hardly be persuaded to go out, 
but comports herself towards visitors with a mien 
befitting Mrs. Carnaby Fyke’s distinguished ante¬ 
cedents. While Mr. Fyke lived, she was in very 
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different circumstances; that everybody knows, 
and is ready to echo, “What a reverse of fortune!” 
though, in reality, that fickle dame and her wheel 
had little to do with the reverse: it was the 
necessary sequence of the Pyke system of over¬ 
living. 

The sixth daughter, Annette, finding an existence 
of idle penury insupportable, broached the scheme 
of making her accomplishments available to earn a 
living for herself. The proposition raised a storm. 
Mrs. Carnaby wept at the degeneracy of her child, 
thus to desert the principles in which she had been 
brought up ; spoke of the “ appearance ” of such 
an action, as proclaiming openly the poverty which it 
was the dearest wish of her heart to hide. Annette 
was sensible enough not to press the matter at 
that time : she went on privately with her studies, 
qualifying herself as best she could to become a 
school-teacher; and at last, in a great domestic strait, 
she obtained permission. Though her employment 
was arduous, she was happier (and how much more 
to be honoured) than the idle and discontented 
girls at home, whose weary aimless days dragged 
slowly past, amid regrets and jarrings, every year 
diminishing the one chance for which they vaguely 
hoped—that of marriage. Well did Dr. Johnson 
write, that “ concealed poverty is the corrosive 
which destroys the peace of numberless families.” 

A proximate cause of poor Mr. Pyke’s death- 
illness had been the failure of Ferro!s bank for an 
immense sum. Mr. Euston Ferro!s disappearance 
was coeval with cessation of payment; and by no 
vigilance of detective conld he be spied throughout 
Europe. Then was the gigantic fraud laid bare; 
the systematic peculations of years revealed; the 
Belgravian mansion and its contents taken in exe¬ 
cution; Ackworth taken in execution; a rigid search 
instituted through the continents of the globe, 
wherever a British policeman could penetrate, for 
the chief partner of the house. His wife, was home¬ 
less, and, until some arrangements could be made, 
she was penniless, unless for her trinkets. The 
worth of the world’s friendship was tested, and 
found wanting; there was hardly even a profession 
of sympathy for her sorest of trials. With difficulty 
Agnes persuaded her to come to them on a short 
visit. Some of her friends recommended her as Eng¬ 
lish teacher hi a continental school; and there the 
proud Mildred hid herself, while Euston Ferrol has 
been fulfilling his term of penal servitude. 

Among those ruined by his fall, was the 
juvenile lady, his aunt. Poor Miss Dora Ferrol 
had been induced by her plausible nephew to re¬ 
move a large sum from the funds to the. safe keep¬ 
ing of his bank, under a guarantee of increased 
interest. She rejoiced in the augmented income 
but a little time, when the crash came, and she 
lost all. Such was her despair, that even the 
youthful complexion and charming curls were for¬ 
gotten ; Rosa Glanvil never knew how unreal was 
the woman with whom she dwelt, until this catas¬ 
trophe. The same almshouse for distressed gentle¬ 
women which shelters Mrs. Glanvil, gave asylum 
to Miss Dora; who for a time was too dispirited 
to dispute the former lady’s pre-eminence. But 
.she has since recovered; and though cosmetics 


are no longer within her reach, and she has been 
compelled to own to ten years’ additional age, she 
yet has contested Mrs. Glanvil so well, that the 
old ladies have divided on the subject, several 
paying the spinster fealty instead of the matron. 
This dignified squabble is a chief interest in life 
to them; and if my Lady Glenmoriston pays a whit 
more attention to one than to the other, during her 
visits at the Park, an amount of exultation and 
jealousy is elicited on either side, sufficient to stock 
rival courtiers. 

Letters from India make Agnes Wardour happy 
about her brother Horace. Fie has kept tTic reso¬ 
lutions with which he parted from English soil, 
and abstained from debt by laying down needless 
luxuries. Many there were to jeer at his par¬ 
simony and puritanism, as they called it, but his 
lesson had been too sharply imprinted to need re¬ 
learning*. He now sees that the delusion of “ Keep¬ 
ing up Appearances” is one of the saddest and most 
seducing snares on the high road to ruin; that its 
falsity is directly opposed to the spirit of manliness 
which should characterize the true gentleman—the 
honest and brave soldier. A respect unknown 
while he was merely a good fellow and boon com¬ 
panion, attends the young lieutenant inconsequence; 
he acts up to his principles, he is no time-server, 
but thorough and true in his conduct, studying 
his profession well, though he is aware he lias no 
genius, nor will ever be a Duke of Wellington. 

And dear Agnes and her husband continue to 
live their old truthful life, void of pretences, full of 
earnest well-doing : training their son Edmund, and 
his baby brother, by and by, in the same right¬ 
eous course. One of the law-suits about the late 
squire’s wrecked property has turned out in Mr. 
Wardour’s favour, the other is yet pending. His 
wife does not at all repine at residence in London 
now: looking forward to her boys’ education in years 
to come, it seems a fortunate circumstance. They 
have not many brilliant acquaintances, and are 
wholly out of the great upper world of fashionable 
society: are they the less happy for that ? Answer, 
ye who have been among the stars, and found the 
atmosphere cold: few of us but would prefer the 
ruddy fireside glow to such chilly splendours. 

But of all fireside bliss, they have an abundant 
share. Agar’s desire, “ neither poverty nor riches,” 
has befallen them. With other management, their 
means might feel narrow; but where there is no 
outside gilding required, the gold can ho spent on 
satisfactions more personal and durable, or laid up 
for the young ones; or a portion allotted to help in 
pious works. They are not uneasy about the future, 
as it is not unprovided for, humanly speaking; 
neither has the present unseemly straits, or wretched 
subterfuges, as income is always wider than expen¬ 
diture. In their domestic arrangements and social 
relations, as well as in matters of higher moment, 
they ever seek to do what is right in the sight of 
God, whatever may be the usages and opinions of 
the world. Hence their tranquil and enjoying 
hearts; and all, Mr. Wardour says, is traceable 
to their early relinquishment of that disastrous 
principle, 

“ keeping up appearances.” 

0 
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PAPERS ON LIFE ASSURANCE. 

NO. IT.-VARIED APPLICATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLE TO 

THE EXIGENCIES OF DAILY LIFE. 

Life assurance, in its original and primary signifi¬ 
cation, is a simple commercial contract, to which 
there are two parties. The office, or insurer, in con¬ 
sideration of a stipulated sum, called a “premium,” 
paid annually, biennially, or quarterly, contracts to 
pay' to the heirs, assigns, or representatives of the 
insurant, a given sum, which, with the conditions 
of* payment, is named in the contract or “policy.” 
For example, a young man, aged twenty-five and in 
good health, may by the annual payment of 45s. se¬ 
cure for his wife and family, or for any other person 
to whom he may bequeath it, the sum of £100, on 
satisfactory proof of his death, whenever it may 
occur, even though he should only have paid a single 
premium. If, however, he omit to pay his premium 
at the specified period, the policy becomes null and 
void, and all that he has paid is forfeited to the 
company. In some cases, however, the policy may 
be renewed on the payment of certain fines, pro¬ 
vided the insurant is still in good health; and there 
are companies which will pay back a portion of the 
premiums, on due notice being given, to such per¬ 
sons as may be unable or unwilling to keep up their 
payments. The policy is also forfeited if the in¬ 
surant shall have falsely, or fraudulently answered, 
or knowingly, wilfully, and fraudulently evaded the 
questions put on insuring, as to his health or habits; 
or if he shall die by his own hand, or at the hand 
of public justice. 

This is the first and simplest application of the 
principle; but there are various other methods in 
which life assurance may be applied, and these we 
shall now very briefly indicate. 

The foregoing are called “ whole life policies,” as 
the insurant contracts to pay his premiums so long 
as he shall live, and it is only on that condition that 
the office agrees to pay the specified amount at his 
death. But there are also what are called “term 
policies,” by which it is meant that the premiums 
are payable only during a term or series of years 
beforehand agreed upon. For instance, a member 
of the civil service loses two-thirds of his salary on 
attaining the age of sixty. By the payment of a 
proportionate premium up to sixty, or for some 
other term agreed on, he can secure the continu¬ 
ance of his full salary after sixty, so long as he shall 
live, the insurance office making up the sum de¬ 
ducted by the department on his reaching the age 
alluded to. Say the salary of John Brown is £300; 
on arriving at his sixtieth year he is superannuated, 
and gets only £100. He does not like the prospect 
of such a diminution of his official income, at an age 
when he will probably be so little able to supple¬ 
ment the deficiency by any other efforts. He goes 
to the insurance office, therefore, and they offer to 
insure an annuity of £200 from his sixtieth year to 
his death. Or, if he prefer it, he may insure £100, 
or any other sum, to be paid at death, in the usual 
way, or to be paid either at death or on reaching 
the age of sixty, whichever event may first occur. 
Perhaps he would prefer the “ money down ” on 
reaching that age; and if so, he can secure whatever 


sum he may require, so far as he is able to pay the 
premiums for it. 

There are two scales of premiums—the “parti¬ 
cipating ” and the “ non-participating.” On the 
non-participating scale the insurant pays the lowest 
sum for which the office can guarantee the sum 
assured, and at death that sum is paid; but on the 
participating scale, he pays a proportionate trifle 
more, which entitles him to participate in the profits 
made by the company, and these in some cases 
double the sum insured ; or if applied, as they may 
be, to the reduction of annual premium, bring it 
down to a very trifling sum in the course of time. 

Next, there are joint insurances. Suppose 
your wife, or brother, or some one else, has an in¬ 
come in which you are interested, and which ceases 
at their death: you can insure a sum which, when 
capitalized, will secure you a continuance of that 
income, or your share of it, in perpetuity, for your¬ 
self, your heirs or assigns; or you can insure an 
annuity equal to your present interest in the income 
referred to, which will be paid to yon so long as you 
shall live. You can bring your wife, or son, or both 
into this arrangement, so that the annuity in ques¬ 
tion shall be paid to you, at your death to your wife, 
and at her death to your son or daughter. Indeed, 
these applications of the principle admit of indefinite 
development; but, for want of space, we can only 
indicate and suggest, and not detail. We can onfy 
say that the amount of premium required for these 
great advantages is so small as to surprise the unini¬ 
tiated. 

Partnership assurances are often great blessings. 
A man has a partner in a business which is flour¬ 
ishing, and that partner dies. Great confusion and 
loss often result to the survivor, as, for want of the 
requisite capital to carry on the business alone, a per¬ 
son is introduced, perhaps, who proves unsuitable or 
disagreeable. By means of assurance, any one may 
secure a sum at the death of his partner, sufficient 
to pay off his stake in the concern. Two partners 
also sometimes agree, and pay the premiums out of 
their common funds, so that the whole of the busi¬ 
ness belongs to the survivor. Three or more part¬ 
ners may assure, so that, in case of death, the shares 
of the co-partners may be divided equally, or in 
proportional rates, amongst the survivors. 

Although many affect to despise another land of 
business, and look down upon it as a somewhat 
illegitimate application of life assurance principles, 
yet there are numerous offices which effect loans in 
connection with life insurance, and some of them, in 
fact, make this a “ leading feature.” It is not for 
us to deal with the general question of loans, further 
than to say that, while reckless and unnecessary 
borrowing is an undoubted evil, there are, at the 
same time, many circumstances under which a 
temporary loan is of the greatest value, and tho 
contracting of it is in all respects justifiable. A 
person borrows of an office and deposits security,, 
real or personal, and effects an insurance in ther 
amount of the sum so borrowed, and the first annual' 
premium thereon. He pays interest on the sum 
borrowed, and contracts to keep up his policy by the- 
payment of the premiums, and deposits the policy 
with the office as collateral security. 
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If a policy has been in force several years, the 
■office, a banker, or many a capitalist, will frequently 
lend money upon it, the amount being regulated by 
what the office would give for the policy, (technically 
known as its “ surrender value,”) the health of the 
insurant, and various other circumstances. For 
instance, a person wishing to enter upon a business 
or profession, or to give his son a start in life, or 
to give a marriage portion to his daughter, may 
not have the needful sum in cash, but he may have 
friends to guarantee the payment of the premiums, 
though they are unable or indisposed to lend the 
amount themselves; and thus, with a policy as 
collateral security, and easy terms as to repayment 
of the principal and interest, the amount is secured; 
and when the loan is paid off, the policy may either 
be dropped, or kept up for his family, or for a future 
loan, as the interests of the insurant may suggest. 

Annuities, of various kinds, form one of the most 
valuable applications of the principles of life assur¬ 
ance. We shall indicate some of the leading vari¬ 
eties. First, we have “ immediate annuities,” by 
which we mean the annual amount allowed either 
in perpetuity or during a certain life or lives, for a 
given sum paid down. Take an old bachelor, for 
instance, a spinster, a widower, or widow, with 
4t neither chick nor child,” as the phrase goes, but 
with capital at command, the result of accumulated 
savings, of a legacy, or of a gift, or acquired in some 
other manner. The bachelor has no one to care for, 
and wishes, as he cannot take his money with him, 
to get the full value of it while he lives. He pays 
the whole, or such portion of it as he thinks proper, 
into an assurance company, and in return the com¬ 
pany pays him an equivalent yearly allowance, or 
4t annuity,” so long as he shall live. 

“ Deferred annuities ” are sums payable annually 
to A. on his reaching a given age, or to B. on B.’s 
reaching a given age, or to B. at A.’s death, or to A. 
at B.’s death. The money may be paid down in 
one sum, or the payment may be spread over a 
given series of years. Thus, by one payment, or a 
•series of payments, a man may secure a fixed income 
for himself, or for his wife, or for his child, or for 
any other party, at his death, or at some other 
period beforehand agreed upon. 

“ Endowment assurances” afford the means of 
•securing a sum to set a son up in business on 
Lis attaining the age ot twenty-one, or to give a 
marriage portion to a daughter. 

Again, if charitably disposed, you may secure, by 
•a small annual premium paid so long as you shall 
•live, £100, or any other sum, for any charity you 
may name in your will. Suppose a school, for in¬ 
stance, depends largely on what you give and 
gather for its maintenance. You die, and difficulties 
•cripple its operations. By a policy of assurance 
on your life, you secure a sum at death, which, 
when capitalized, will be to that school an equiva¬ 
lent for your donations and collections. In the same 
way, a legacy may be left to a faithful friend or 
•servant, relative or dependant. A clergyman may 
-secure a sum down for his widow, when by his 
Heath the income from his living reverts to his 
-successor; or he may secure to his widow a conti¬ 
nuance of that income so long as she shall live. 


You may obtain a guarantee for your fidelity, on 
accepting a situation of trust. You may guarantee 
the regular receipt of your rents. You may insure 
your plate-glass windows against breakages, your 
cattle against disease, your crops against hail, and 
your stacks, houses, furniture, and effects against 
damage or destruction by fire. For a very small 
premium you may secure a handsome sum on death 
from accidental causes of any kind, and compensa¬ 
tion in case of sickness, or injury, not fatal, arising 
from accident. For a trifle you can insure your 
life during a voyage by sea; and you may also in¬ 
sure your baggage and effects against either loss or 
damage. Most men know, though miserably few 
take advantage of it, that for one penny by the third 
class you can secure £200 if killed on a railway, how¬ 
ever long the journey, with compensation in propor¬ 
tion for non-fatal injuries ; that for twopence, by the 
second class, you can in the same way secure £500 in 
the event of death, and proportionate compensation 
for non-fatal injuries; and that for threepence by the 
first class you can secure £1000 at death ; and here, 
again, you have proportionate compensation in case 
of non-fatal injuries. Will it bo believed that, for a 
guinea a year, you may travel day and night in any 
class, and secure £1000 at death, or proportionate 
compensation in case of non-fatal injuries P If men 
would only obey the dictates of common prudence 
—if that somewhat scarce commodity, “ common 
sense,” were allowed a little more influence in such 
matters—if men would only look at the ] 3 ence on the 
one hand and the risk on the other—none would 
travel uninsured, and the offices doing this class of 
business would be the most flourishing of our 
insurance institutions. But most men take the 
risk themselves, rather than pay the paltry pence 
by way of premium, to place the risk upon the office. 
When an accident occurs, their regrets are poignant, 
perhaps, but unavailing. 

By means of policies, incumbrances may be re¬ 
moved from estates, copyholds may be converted 
into freeholds, chapels and churches and other in¬ 
stitutions may be freed from debt; and all this may 
be done with surprising facility, and on terms the 
moderation of which needs but to be known to bo 
appreciated by all practical business men. 

But space warns us to draw to a close, though 
the subject is inexhaustible, and we have but faintly 
indicated the almost endless ramifications of the 
eminently useful operations of these excellent insti¬ 
tutions. The “very latest” development is one 
under the auspices of Dr. Farr, of the General Re¬ 
gister Office—a scheme which invests four-fifths of 
the premiums received in consols, reserving one-fifili 
for expenses—invests one half of the capital in the 
same securities, as a guarantee fund—allows policies 
to cease at any time, and returns nearly one half of the 
premiums paid to the policy-holder—gives policies 
which are regular negotiable securities, and, in a 
number of other ways, affords the public great and 
valuable facilities for combining a system of bank¬ 
ing, life insurance, and fund-holding, at one and the 
same time. Only one of these can here be noticed, 
viz. that under this plan the policy-holder can never 
be a total loser, seeing that if he die, they pay the 
sum assured; and if the policy shall lapse from 
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unwillingness or inability to keep it up, lie is enti¬ 
tled to the “ sum in deposit,” nearly half of all the 
premiums he has paid. One of these sulns, there¬ 
fore, the policy-holder must have, under any possible 
contingency. 

We have now given a rapid and perhaps imper¬ 
fect sketch of the various applications of life assur¬ 
ance principles to the wants of daily life: those 
who may wish to go further into the matter can gain 
all the information they desire, by consulting some 
of the active and intelligent “agents/’ who are 
scattered throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 


OLD WESTMINSTER BRIDGE. 

Oun old friend is rapidly disappearing before our 
very eyes—insensibly dissolving, as it were, in 
the insidious embraces of its parvenu successor. 
Though, no doubt, the change will be for the 
better in a utilitarian point of view, still, as one 
of the most familiar architectural features of Lon¬ 
don, we cannot part with our Westminster Bridge 
without a feeling of regret. It may have been 
antiquated, and perhaps in some degree unsightly; 
but, as an honoured metropolitan association, we 
could as soon have dispensed with Temple Bar. 
Before taking final leave, however, of our old ac¬ 
quaintance, a few words may not be inappropriate 
or uniu teres ting on the subject of its origin and 
history. 

Previous to the erection of the bridge at West¬ 
minster, the lieges were carried across the river at 
this point by the horse ferry belonging to the 
Archbishops of Canterbury, -which had existed for 
centuries, and which was farmed out to the ferry¬ 
men at the rental of twenty shillings per annum. 
As early as the latter days of Queen Elizabeth, the 
idea of a bridge at Westminster had been laid 
before parliament, and it was periodically resusci¬ 
tated during the reigns of James I and the two 
Charleses—always to be met, however, with the 
most violent opposition. In one of the latest of 
these abortive attempts, the petition to the House 
was met by numerous counter petitions from the 
shocked and affrighted Londoners. The trade and 
welfare of their city would be destroyed, they said, 
if the proposed bridge was built; indeed, an im¬ 
portant section of the citizens looked upon the 
undertaking as nothing less than presumptuous 
and irreligious. The watermen combined together 
to protect their common interests; they agitated, 
they speechified publicly, and organized processions 
against the intended bridge ; they complained that 
all the ferries would be spoiled between the Temple 
and Vauxhall. It became the fashion to sympathize 
greatly with them. But this “ poor man’s plea,” 
as it was called, was set aside by arrangements 
for compensation. The Borough of Southwark 
was very loud in its opposition, as were the “West 
Country Bargemen,” an association of some im¬ 
portance in those days, as they were then the 
principal carriers on the great “ silent highway.” 

A singular and somewhat suspicious unanimity 
existed in the tenor of the several petitions sent 
in against the unfortunate bridge. They mostly 


set forth that “ it would be a lasting prejudice to 
the navigation of the river Thames, so as to render 
it dangerous, if not impracticable.” The memorial 
of the “ West Country Bargemen,” however, added : 

“ It will endanger the lives of the petitioners, and 
cause the loss of goods and merchandise by them 
carried.” 

So bitter was the feeling against the bridge, 
that the authorities feared that foul play, if nob 
violence, might be resorted to for its destruction, 
notwithstanding the promised compensation; hence, 
a clause was inserted in the Act relating to the 
bridge, which adjudged the punishment of death 
for all persons found guilty of wilfully damaging 
or otherwise injuring it. After counsel had been 
heard on both sides, to the utter weariness of the 
House, the Act for the immediate erection of the 
bridge passed, on the 31st of March, 1736, by a 
majority of 117 votes to 12. During this tedious 
debate, the forensic ardour of the lawyers in West- 
minster Hall was cooled by the water, which flowed 
nearly up to their ankles, owing to a sudden rise 
of the river, and there were not wanting persons 
at the time who ascribed this accident to a direct 
judgment of Providence. 

The funds necessary for the building of the bridge 
were realized by that favourite but equivocal ex¬ 
pedient of the last century—a lottery. The Act 
authorized the raising the sum of £625,000, from 
which, the prizes having been deducted, £100,000 
was to be devoted to the expenses of the bridge. 
The following year a new Act was passed, continu¬ 
ing and enlarging the lottery, as only £43,000 had 
been derived from this hopeful scheme during the 
allotted period. The sum was then raised from 
£625,000 to £700,000; the tickets were sold at £10 
each, a reduction being allowed in cases where 
purchasers bought more than two or three. The 
bridge plan made a great sensation at the time; 
the project was considered as something wonder¬ 
ful ; but it must be remembered that no work of 
a like magnitude had been executed in England 
since the erection of London Bridge, nearly six 
centuries before. 

The architect was a worthy and talented foreigner, 
a Swiss, brought over to this country, it is said, by 
the Earl of Pembroke, the head, or chairman, of the 
persecuted “ Bridge Commissioners.” He became 
naturalized in England, but ultimately settled in 
Prance, where he died in 1762. Nothing further 
is known of him positively ; and it is singular that 
neither Horace Walpole nor Mr. Allan Cunningham 
mention him in their several notices of eminent 
architects. Labelye had certainly a formidable 
task before him, while the general antagonism 
with which the project was regarded must have 
been actually terrifying to a foreigner. He found 
our noble river three hundred feet wider at West¬ 
minster than at London Bridge, the line across the 
water running almost due east and west. However, 
notwithstanding numberless difficulties, the first 
stone of the first pier was formally laid on the 1st 
of January, 1739, by the Earl of Pembroke, in 
the midst of general predictions of failure. The 
♦architect was fiercely assailed by the scientific, upon 
his new system of bridge-building, which, being 
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hitherto unknown in England, was pronounced im¬ 
practicable and absurd. We should observe that, 
from the coins and other ancient debris discovered 
at this period, pending the preliminary operations, 
it was generally believed that a Roman ferry had 
existed where the bridge now stands. It appeal's 
that, up to this time, nothing more important than 
a solid wooden structure had. been intended, the 
design of which, by a Mr. King, may still be seen 
in the pages of the “ Gentleman’s Magazine ” for 
1750. The great frost, however, of 1739, which 
commenced on Christmas Day and continued with¬ 
out intermission for several weeks, gave the com¬ 
missioners time to reflect. They consequently 
reconsidered their decision, and a stone bridge -was 
ultimately determined upon. This extraordinary 
frost is perhaps one of the most remarkable, for 
the period of its duration, to which this country 
was ever subjected. Poor persons were actually 
frozen to death, when under shelter as well as in 
the open air; in Ireland, the peasantry crossed 
Lough Neagh on foot, though twenty miles in 
breadth; bread, meat, and other provisions had to 
be thawed before they could be used; the trunks 
of trees were split all over the country, and water 
and other liquids were actually frozen w r hile being 
poured from one vessel to another. 

Still, this fearful frost was productive of good in 
the case of the bridge; for when it departed, in 
February, 1740, Labelye obtained the official sanc¬ 
tion for his imposing stone bridge, of fifteen arches 
and abutments, the former increasing from a span 
of fifty-two feet (excluding the small abutment 
arches) on each side, to one of seventy-six for the 
centre arch and the piers, and the piers increasing 
from twelve feet broad to seventeen. The entire 
length of the bridge in the plan was to be 1220 
feet, and its breadth forty. The bridge was all but 
completed in 1747, and preparations were actually 
in progress for its public opening, when suddenly 
the “ fifteen-feet pier” began to sink, and it be¬ 
came necessary in consequence to take down one 
of the arches. The cause of this accident, which 
delayed the bridge for three years, was not fully 
ascertained till 1841, during the repairs of the 
foundations, which had been gradually undermined 
by the flow of the river. Since the removal of Old 
London Bridge, the sinking of this pier, in 1747, 
was then discovered to have originated from an 
injury to one of the caissons employed by Labelye. 

To make up for this partial failure, it should 
be borne in mind that the entire works were not 
in the least affected by tho repeated shocks of 
earthquake, which alarmed London, and did con¬ 
siderable damage in the months of February and 
March, 1749. From parapet to pier, the noble old 
bridge stood intact and unshaken, to tho griev¬ 
ous disappointment, it seems, of its numerous ill- 
wishers. 

The bridge was finished early in 1750, nor did 
the building operations impede the navigation of 
the river for a single day, and the excitement on 
the occasion, among the foes and partisans of the 
undertaking, is recorded as having been unpre¬ 
cedented. A public day of rejoicing was named 
by the commission, and by some strange misappre¬ 


hension it fell upon a Sunday. It was therefore 
determined to commence the inauguration cere¬ 
monies at twelve o’clock on Saturday night, and to 
hurry everything over as quickly as possible, to avoid 
scandal. Accordingly, on the 17th of November, 
1750, or rather on the 18th, after midnight, a torch¬ 
light procession was formed by the gentlemen of 
Westminster, headed by M. Labelye and his prin¬ 
cipal assistants;, guns boomed, drums and trumpets 
sounded, and this unusual spectacle went off, of 
course, before an enormous concourse of spectators. 

The next day, the bridge, which was then for 
the first time opened to the public, resembled a 
Mr. The total cost of the erection, according to 
Maitland, was £389,500, the proceeds of twelve 
lotteries ; but Labelye himself, a much better 
authority, states the amount to have been £218,000 
only. 

So much for the history of the poor old bridge. 
It was imagined, devised, and built amidst anta¬ 
gonism, strife, and opposition, and our old friend, 
now” past his day of service, is gradually fading 
from public sight—neglected and unobserved amid 
general indifference. There are few memorabilia 
connected with Westminster Bridge. This is pro¬ 
bably accounted for by its situation; moreover, tiiL 
a later date, comparatively speaking, Lambeth was 
a mere isolated locality, fringing the southern bank 
of the river, beyond which were marshes and 
market gardens leading directly into the country. 
The latest important manifestation we remember 
was the march across the bridge of the Life Guards, 
on the memorable Chartist day of ’48, among the 
scowling mob, after having remained all day ready, 
“in case of accidents,” in the neighbourhood of 1 
Kennington and other transpontine localities. Go¬ 
ing further back, we recollect Lord Jeffrey’s de¬ 
sorption of the bridge at sunrise, on a remarkable 
occasion; it will be found in a letter to Mr. Thomas 
Thomson, April 20th, 1831.* His lordship, after 
alluding to the plots and intrigues connected with 
the sudden close of the attempt to work the pure 
ore of reform from the foul and defective crucible 
of an unreformed parliament, says :—“ It was a 
beautiful, rosy, dead calm morning, when we broke 
up a little before five to-day, and I took three pen¬ 
sive turns along the solitude of Westminster 
Bridge, admiring the sharp outlines of St. Paul’s, 
and all the city spires soaring up in a cloudless 
sky, the orange-red light that was beginning to 
play on the trees of the Abbey and the old windows 
of the Speaker’s house, and the fiat green mist of 
the river, floating upon a few lazy hulks on the 
tide, and moaning low under the arches. It was a 
curious contrast with the long imprisonment in the 
stifling, roaring house, amidst dying candles and 
every sort of exhalation.” 

In his next letter, Lord Jeffrey adds:—“Par¬ 
liament was prorogued on the 22nd of April, 
after a scene of bellowing, roaring, and gnashing 
of teeth on the part of the adversary, in both houses, 
which it was almost pitiful to look at; . . . . and 
the next day it was dissolved.” 

We can well imagine the solemn, noble thoughts 


* Lord Jeffrey’s Life, by Lord Cockburn. A. Black, Edinburgh. 
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that passed through, the mind of Francis Jeffrey, 
during that solitary morning walk. 

It is said that the unfortunate Savage often found 
a refuge, during the summer nights, in the covered 
stone recesses that stood so lately, at intervals, on 
the old bridge, inviting the weary wayfarer to pause 
and rest. It has also been affirmed that Johnson 
and Goldsmith had recourse to the same apology 
for shelter, during their periods of homeless vicis¬ 
situde and affliction. Those stone recesses, now no 
more, pulled down and consigned to the limbo of 
the cosi perd/uti , could have told strange tales of 
misery, despair, and ruined hopes. It was one of 
the saddest sights of London, many years ago, to 
see the poor outcast creatures, in every variety of 
“ looped and ragged wretchedness,” crouched to¬ 
gether for warmth in those stone arbours on cold 
rainy nights, or shuffling off in the grey of the 
damp morning, chilled, pallid, and woc-begone. 
These covered recesses were built, according to 
Maitland, to accommodate the watchmen, twelve 
in number, who paraded the new bridge at night 
by twos and threes, for the safety of the passengers, 
both ends of the bridge being notorious as the 
rendezvous of'footpads and other evil-doers. Our 
lively neighbours, however, on the other side of 
the Channel, always declared that they were erected 
for the purpose of preventing the lieges of our 
metropolis from indulging in the national mania for 
suicide. 


THE TURCOS. 

During the recent war in Italy, the renowned 
Zouaves were almost rivalled in daring exploits 
and desperate services by the Turcos. These war¬ 
riors differ from the Zouaves by nationality and 
equipments. They are almost entirely natives of 
Africa, being, in fact, recruited from Arab tribes in 
Algeria. Yery few of them understand much French, 
and their officers address them in Arabic when'spe¬ 
cial orders are requisite. Their uniform is oriental, 
and very similar in shape to that of the Zouaves, but 
different in colour, being entirely sky-blue, adorned 
with yellow lace, and their turban is white. When 
first embodied, the Turcos numbered only two bat¬ 
talions, but in 1854 they were increased to three 
regiments, and received the official designation of 
Tirailleurs Algeriens.” The popular name by 
which they are universally known is, however, 
** Turcos.” Many French officers who have since 
.attained eminent rank, have commanded these 
bronzed warriors. One of their first commanders 
was the present Marshal Bosquet—still traditionally 
remembered among them by a characteristic so¬ 
briquet. 

• In Italy, the Turcos were especially distinguished 
at Turbigo, where they fought with a savage en¬ 
thusiasm, and a mixture of mad burning valour and 
phrenetic excitement, which forcibly reminded the 
spectators of their African nationality and Mahom- 
medan creed. An eye-witness said that they leaped 
“like unchained lions” at the Austrian ranks, des¬ 
pising the close discharge of grape from the artil¬ 
lery, behind which the enemy, in superior force, were 
drawn up. 


Our impression is, that his fearless valour is 
mainly attributable to an instinctive barbarian in¬ 
clination for strife and slaughter, marvellously 
strengthened by a firm belief in the fatalism incul¬ 
cated by the false religion he professes. And what 
would the Turco be without the restraints of dis¬ 
cipline, and the energetic surveillance of his Euro¬ 
pean officers 


// 



A French writer, speaking of the losses of Turco 
officers, has a remark concerning the only partially 
civilized warriors they led into action which is very 
striking“ These names will resound in the valleys 
of the Atlas, and under the palms of the oases; 
they will be there perpetuated with the memory of 
Magenta, so that when instruction and the study 
of history shall have taught the tribes of these re¬ 
gions their past, when they recall that their ances¬ 
tors have fought 2000 years ago in these same plains 
of Lombardy with Hannibal, for tho empire of the 
world against the Romans, with Marius, for civiliz¬ 
ation against tho barbarians of Germany, they can 
say that their actual generation has not degenerated 
under the French flag.” 

As a sort of reward for their conduct in Italy, 
the Turcos, at the conclusion of tho war, were sent 
to sojourn at Paris for a season, instead of being 
at once remitted back to Algeria. They figured 
conspicuously in that magnificent triumphal entry 
of the “ Army of Italy ” into Paris, and naturally 
attracted much attention from all the spectators. 
“ Their countenances, so dark yet so gay, their ex¬ 
traordinary vivacity, excited everywhere admiration 
and pleasure. Many of their officers, Mahomme- 
dans like them, and bearing the beautiful national 
costume peculiar to their race and their religion, 
also inspired interest, not only as being strange 
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and curious, but as a living testimony of the fusion 
and the equality established between France and 
her African colony.” 

The Parisians are essentially novelty-loving 
people, and the arrival of the Turoos was to 
them an exciting and piquant event. Being en¬ 
camped in the vicinity of the capital, the Turcos 
had facilities to enter it almost daily, and, in. turn, 
they were visited at their quarters by thousands of 
curious observers. The half-civilized, lialf-savago 
child of the desert, with the prestige of his ter¬ 
rible services fresh and undiminished, had only to 
show his bronzed visage in street or cafe to become 
instantly the “ observed of all observers.” It is 
said that the Turco permits himself to be an object 
of curiosity and of admiration with a tolerably good 
grace, but with a somewhat disdainful air ; for he 
himself, albeit secretly astonished and amazed by 
all the marvels of European civilization and science 
surrounding him at Paris, does not permit his 
feelings to be so openly manifested. “ The Arab 
is naturally haughty; although aware of his rela¬ 
tive inferiority in point of civilization, he would 
not have it perceived by his own bearing, and 
therefore often conceals his curiosity under an affec¬ 
tation of indifference. Thus, for example,” says a 
French writer, “ in Africa, a mountain Arab,, a half¬ 
savage, passed by the side of one of our military 
bands at the moment that it executed airs which 
ought to have stirred his warlike spirit; he did 
not stop, he did not appear to regard or listen; 
on the contrary, he passed proudly, in a tattered 
burnous, singing to himself a mountain air.” 

At Paris, the Turcos managed to make them¬ 
selves understood by the help of the famous lan¬ 
guage, or rather jargon, called “ Sabir,” which is 
a singular mixture of French, Maltese, Italian, 
Spanish, and Arabian. The celebrated article of 
the Koran, forbidding Mahommedans to drink wine 
or intoxicants, is not very rigorously observed by 
them; and when a remark is made concerning this 
disobedience, the Turcos gravely reply, that they 
will soon leave Paris, and that, whilst they are 
there, they wish to enjoy a “ fantasia,” or whim. 

Incurious as they affect to be, the Turoos go 
everywhere, and see all they are permitted to see. 
The Bourse, or Exchange, at Paris, is said to have 
astonished many of them very greatly; “ but,” says 
an eye-witness, “ nothing has been more singular 
to see and to study, than the manner of the Turcos 
when visiting the Jardin de Plantes. Stopping 
before the Algerian lions, they contemplated with 
a most singular air those animals, the terror of 
the mountain and of the plain, which in their 
native country the Arabs arc habituated only to 
see from afar, majestically at liberty, or terrible in 
the midst of the flock, choosing and carrying away 
the prey they wish to devour, or stretched along 
the earth during the heat of the day, enjoying their 
siestct under the shade of a bush. ‘Not dead!’ 
cried the Turcos, after a silent examination of 
some moments. ‘ He is not dead, and we are 
close to him!’ and they appeared as though they 
could hardly believe their eyes. ‘ Macach bono !’ 
(that one is good for nought) said a Turco, desig¬ 
nating a young lion, bandy-legged as a terrier 


dog, and which captivity had reduced to a miser¬ 
able condition.” 

A droll story is related of a Turco. A large 
crowd assembled on the boulevard, near the Eue 
Eichelieu, in consequence of a novel misunderstand¬ 
ing which had arisen between a “ cocher ” (coach¬ 
man or driver) and a Turco. Cocher bad, it ap¬ 
peared, driven Turco a long circuit in his carriage, 
and naturally enough required payment for the ex¬ 
cursion. But this was a thing which Turco could 
not, or would not, understand at all. So Cocher 
bawled and declaimed, and Turco vociferated yet 
louder. “ He invited me himself to ride in his 
voiture!” explained Turco, as well as he could, in 
the “ Sabir” dialect; and it appeared to be the fact 
that Turco, having seen Cocher make a signal for 
a fare, readily construed it into a personal invita¬ 
tion to take a ride, and accepted it with great 
pleasure and eagerness. This explanation, how¬ 
ever, was not satisfactory to Cocher, who would 
have consigned unfortunate Turco to the nearest 
police station, had not a generous passer-by paid 
the demand, and Turco stalked away, happy enough 
to escape from the dilemma without being deprived 
of his solitary tuft of hair at the top of his head, 
which the Turcos, like all others of their creed, wear 
in accordance with a well-known Mahommedan law 
or tradition. 

In Algeria itself, the Turcos only wear their 
uniform when on actual service, or upon an ex¬ 
pedition ; and when free from active or immediate 
military service, they re-assume the burnous, and 
stalk about with naked legs and feet, like other 
natives. They are said to be very much attached 
to their French officers, w T ho are, and always have 
been, picked men, thoroughly inclined to command, 
organize, and discipline the wild “fighting animals” 
intrusted to their care and government. “The 
officers are cherished by their soldiers, and disci¬ 
pline becomes easy between men united by the 
bond of danger. A Turco regards his colonel as 
a father. Speak to them of Marshal Bosquet, their 
oldest chief, and they never cease praising him. 
Speak to them of M. Laure, their last colonel, and 
you will make tears spring in their eyes.” 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE BELL FAMILY. 

Whatever may be the merits or defects of this 
family, the distinction certainly belongs to it of 
being very widely spread, and very well known, in 
every quarter of the globe. Members of it are 
found in all civilized countries : in cities, towns, 
and villages ; in palaces and prisons ; in churches, 
hotels, and all respectable dwellings ; and on board 
of every ship that cuts the ocean wave. Like the 
human species generally, they vary in stature, bulk, 
and speech. There are dwarfs among them—puny 
little things, with tinkling voices; and there are 
also giants—huge corpulent fellows, twenty feet 
high, and forty or fifty round, speaking with tre¬ 
mendous tones, perfectly dinning to the ear, irnless 
distance modifies the sound. Their employments 
are very multifarious. They minister in the 
service of religion; proclaim the march of time; 
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officiate merrily at marriages; act the part of 
mourners at funerals ; announce the victory; sound 
the alarm of revolt; summon passengers to railway 
trains; declare the arrival of visitors ; and often 
furiously express the impatience of masters and 
mistresses to their menials. The antiquity of the 
family cannot be precisely ascertained. But it 
long antedated the most ancient of our noble 
houses, and was in existence, making a noise in 
the world too, before Greeks or Romans were heard 
of, even in the days of old Assyria, and at the time 
when Israel was -wandering in the desert. Some, 
indeed, have gravely referred its original paternity 
to the great artificer in brass and iron before the 
flood, Tubal Cain; and upon the same authority 
we have it, that Noah employed the first of the 
progeny while building the ark, to summon his 
ship-carpenters to their work. 

Bells, to drop the metaphor, are first heard of 
in the book of Exodus. They were made of gold, 
and of course diminutive, as appears from their 
use, as well as the material, being appended to the 
blue vestment of the high priest, in which he was 
robed during the performance of religious cere¬ 
monies. In a similar way, they were attached to 
the royal costume among the ancient Persians. 
Bronze bells were found by Mr. Layard in a 
chamber of the palace of Nimroud, apparently in¬ 
tended for horse and chariot furniture ; and upon 
the metal being analysed, it was found to contain 
one part of ,tin to ten parts of copper. It is curious 
to reflect that if the tin, as is probable, came from 
Phoenicia, it may have been exported from Britain, 
so that Cornish metal, perchance, jingled in the 
streets of Hineveli. Small bells of this kind, rung 
by hand, sounded in the markets, temples, and 
camps of the ancients; summoned guests to feasts, 
and preceded funeral processions. The Romans 
had them at their doors, with porters to respond 
to the call; the night-watch carried them to give 
the alarm when occasion required; and they were 
employed to announce the hour when the vast 
public baths were opened. Their flocks and teams 
likewise were “ belled”—a usage which was recently 
almost universal both in our own country and on 
the continent, and still lingers. It is said to have 
been originally designed to keep off beasts of prey, 
and enable the owners to trace the animals when 
astray. It was useful, also, by night, when the 
roads were narrow, as it -warned -waggoners of each 
other’s approach, and put them on their guard 
against collision. 

Prom a passage in “Macbeth,” it may be inferred 
that in the sixteenth century something larger 
than the domestic hand-bell was in use at houses 
of the nobles, though even then, the horn hung 
outside the gate of many a country squire:— 

" C4o, bid thy mistress, when, my drink is ready. 

She strike upon the bell.” 

It was not till the present century that the simple 
practice of ringing a bell in a horizontal direction, 
by means of a crank and a piece of wire, became 
at all common, and that bell-hanging, in the same 
way, was introduced into the rooms of dwellings. 
But these are the pigmies of the race. Yery dif¬ 


ferent are church bells, with here and there a 
secular neighbour, ponderous and far-sounding, 
upon which the hours are struck. 

“ O, what a preacher is the time-worn tower. 

Beading great sormons with its iron tongue l” 

In ages of persecution, when the faithful worshipped 
in nooks and corners of cities, or in dens and caves 
of the earth, no sound invited them to the solemn 
meeting, lest it should betray their hiding-place to 
the foe. But as altered circumstances allowed of 
special buildings being erected for their accommo¬ 
dation, they were gradually provided with the hell’s 
loud voice, summoning the prayerful to the house 
of God; and it is a probable idea that the towers 
of churches were suggested by it, with the view of 
carrying the sound more widely over hill and 
valley, moor and meadow. The practice rapidly 
spread after it arose, perhaps in Italy, in the fifth 
century. Bells were first used in English churches 
towards the close of the seventh century, but were 
adopted in Scotland in the sixth. 

Some examples may be singled out from the 
list of those of great magnitude, ecclesiastical and 
secular, proceeding from the smaller to the larger. 
The youngest of the group, born in the past year, is 
the Victoria Bell, at the Leeds Town Hall, a magni¬ 
ficent building, which has recently tolled mourn¬ 
fully for Lord Macaulay and Mr. Barnes. It is 
6 feet 2 inches wide, 6 inches thick, and weighs 
exactly 4 tons 1 cwt. It is hung for ringing in full 
swing, and is the largest bell in England rung 
in that manner. No other tower, perhaps, would 
bear the operation with such a weight, though 
it is well known that the tone is then finer and less 
monotonous than from any stationary striking. It 
sounds the note B natural. 

The great bell of St. Paul’s, in the south tower, 
struck hourly by the hammer of the clock, is 9 feet 
wide, and weighs 5 tons 2 cwt. It bears the in¬ 
scription, “ Richard Phelps made me, 1716.” The 
clapper weighs 180 lbs. It lies idle, except on the 
occasion of the death of a member of the royal 
family, a bishop of the diocese, a dean of the 
cathedral, or a lord mayor of London. The sound 
of the bell is overpowered, at a very moderate 
distance, by the din of the streets. It is said, by 
critical ears, to have no distinct note, bub a 
double one compounded of A and a third above. 

Tom of Lincoln, re-cast in 1835, considered a 
good bell, is an inch -wider than St. Paul’s, weighs 
5 tons 8 cwt. and hangs in one of the solemn 
towers of the cathedral. His namesake, Tom of 
Oxford, in the gate-tower of Christchurch, is 6 feet 
9 inches high, 7 feet 1 inch wide, weighs 7 tons 
11 cwt., and every evening at nine tolls 101 times, 
in commemoration of the number of scholarships 
with which the college is endowed. This hell had 
originally a female name, Mary, in honour of the 
bloody queen, bestowed by Tresham, the vice- 
chancellor, at the commencement of her reign. 
“ 0, delicate and sweet harmony!” he exclaimed, 
when it first summoned him to mass ; “ 0, beauti¬ 
ful Mary, how musically she sounds! how strangely 
she pleaseth my earl” But the musical voice 
faltered, and upon the bell being re-cast, in 
1680, its note became masculine. It is now as 
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inharmonious as can well be imagined, giving rise 
to the suspicion that Tom is somewhere cracked. 
The two “ Toms ” are said to have received that 
appellation from the circumstance of their giving 
out a sound which resembled the name. 

Peter of York, in the minster, quite juvenile in 
age, having been cast in 1845, is 7 feet 2 inches an 
height, 8 feet 4 inches wide, and weighs 10 tons 
15 cwt. Seventeen tons of metal were melted for 
it, and were run into the mould in seven minutes 
and a half. It took fourteen days in cooling before 
the clay mould was removed from it. The clapper, 
made at one of the Yorkshire foundries, weighs 
4 cwt. and is beautifully worked in wrought iron. 
The oaken stock in which the bell is fixed, with 
its bolts, weighs 3 tons. It is said to require 
fifteen men to ring the bell. The total cost 
amounted to £2000, which was subscribed by the 
citizens of York. But, alas for civic liberality and 
ambition! the Great Peter, for a few years the 
monarch of our bells, is a notorious failure, and is 
almost disused. 

Big Ben of Westminster, ensconced in the highest 
and stateliest clock-tower in the world, connected 
with the Houses of Parliament, weighs 13^ tons, 
has a hammer of 7| cwt., and spoke for tko first 
time during the last summer. This was a repro¬ 
duction. The fate of the first of the name is by 
no means uncommon both in this country and 
abroad. Born in the picturesque village of Nor¬ 
ton, near Stockton-upon-Tees, the bell had scarcely 
reached its destination, and uttered a few notes, 
when it cracked; and, as a hopelessly disabled 
horse is at once despatched, nothing remained but 
•to deal summary destruction upon the metallic 
production. It was laid on one side in the comer 
of Palace Yard, and suffered execution by means 
of an iron ball, weighing 24 cwt., raised to the height 
of thirty feet, and then suffered to fall upon the 
victim. Two pieces, one of about a ton, and the 
other of about half a ton, like huge ribs, were 
struck out at the first blow; and incontinently, 
with a crazy bellow, poor Ben gave up the ghost. 
When finally reduced to fragments, they were 
carted away to Messrs. Hears’s foundry, White¬ 
chapel, and the remains enter into the composition 
of the second bell. But this new production has 
similarly given way, to the sad discomfiture of 
Mr. John Bull, who will have to pay for a re¬ 
manufacture. We may repeat, therefore, by way 
of consolation, that such incidents are of frequent 
occurrence. The great bell of Notre Dame, at 
Paris, was cast three times in about six years, 
before a satisfactory result was obtained. 

But the great bells of the world are in foreign 
countries. Thus, one at Vienna, cast in 1711, by 
order of the emperor Joseph, from the cannon left 
by the Turks when the}' raised the siege of the 
city, is 10 feet high, 31 feet round, has a clapper 
of 1100 lbs., and weighs 17 tons 14 cwt. Nankin 
in China has one weighing 22 tons, and Pekin one 
of 53 tons. Still, the grand examples are in Russia, 
where a taste for large metal castings is character¬ 
istic of the people, and has existed for ages. At 
Moscow, the bell in the tower of St. Ivan’s church 
is 21 feet high, 54 feet round, and weighs 57 tons. 


It has a clapper of 4200 lbs., which requires three 
men to sway it from side to side ; for all the Russian 
bells are immovable, and only the clappers are 
swung to and fro. Its mighty voice, heard three 
times a-year, subdues the noise of the city, and 
seems like the rolling of distant thunder. But 
the king of bells, the largest in the world, is in the 
Kremlin, 21 feet high, 67 feet round, nearly 2 feet 
thick at the greatest, and has the enormous weight 
of 198 tons ! It was cast by order of the empress 
Anne, in 1734, from the metal of a huge predecessor, 
but is now silent and fractured. According to 
tradition, it fell from the beam to which it was 
fixed, and was broken by the fall, while deeply 
buried in the ground by its own weight. In 1837 
it was raised by the emperor Nicholas, placed on 
a low circular wall, and consecrated as a chapel, of 
which the bell itself is the dome. 

The transition is easy and natural from bells to 
their founders and foundries. In the middle ages, 
the Hearses and Warners of the present day were 
represented by monastic brotherhoods, lord-abbots, 
and occasionally bishops, while the casting was 
performed in the religious houses. The whole 
process was conducted with sacred rites. Psalms 
were chanted, prayers were said, and a blessing 
invoked, as the metal melted in the furnaces or 
was poured into the moulds. The product was 
formally baptized at the font, in the presence of 
godfathers and godmothers, and.received a specific 
name, generally that of some saint to whom it was 
dedicated. A white robe was then thrown around 
it, as an emblem of innocence—a usage belonging 
to the Roman Catholic performance of the rite in 
the case of children. We condemn this piece of 
superstition as not more silly than profane. But 
equal reprehension is due to a practice not far 
remote from our own times—that of greeting the 
arrival of a new bell at church by setting it bottom 
upwards, pouring in a punch-like compound of rum 
and beer, and singing convivial songs. The pro¬ 
fane superstition lingers: the indecent dedication 
has been entirely abandoned. 

After bell-founding had become a secular calling, 
it was specially followed in this country, in Glou¬ 
cestershire and Wiltshire, where the Rudals of 
Gloucester, the Wallises and Purdues of Salisbury, 
were master makers of renown, originating some 
of the most famous peals in the west of England. 
Through rather more than a century, ending in 
March, 1784, the Rudal family alone had executed 
the enormous number of 3594 bells. Their es¬ 
tablishment came into the hands of the Messrs. 
Hears, who have also one upon an immense scale 
in London, and are said to have frequently thirty 
tons of molten metal in their furnace. Owing to 
the great multiplication of churches in recent times, 
the bell-founders have been subject to a constant 
and extraordinary demand for the article, “ Eng¬ 
land’s sweetest melody.” Some founders seem to 
have been men of few words, however great their 
deeds, at least if we may judge of them by in¬ 
scriptions on their handicraft, as, “Hopo well,” 
“Give alms,” “Manners maketh man.” Others, 
instead of attempting the moral vein, took special 
pains to commemorate themselves, as, “Michael 
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Barbie made me,” “ Henry Knight, of Reading, 
made me.” 

“ Samuel Knight made this ring, 

In Binstead steeple for to cling. 1695.” 

lf Thomas Eyre and John Winslado did contrive 
To cast from four bells this peal of five.” 

Hot a few were content to flatter benefactors 

“ I’m given here to mate a peal, 

And sound the praise of Mary Neale.” 

“ At proper times my voice I’ll raise. 

And sound to my subscribers’ praise.” 

“ All you of Bath that hear mo sound. 

Thank Lady Hopton’s hundred pound/* 

Churchwardens, ambitious of having their names 
handed down to remote posterity, are sometimes 
gratified. The following execrable rhyme is on the 
tenor at St. Benet’s, Cambridge :— 

“ John Draper made mo in 1618, as plainly doth appears; 

This bell was broake and exist againe, wich tyme churchwardens 
wore 

Edward Dixon for the one whoe stode close to his tacklrn, 

And he that was his partner then was Alexander Tacklyn.” 

The most loquacious of the fraternity is in Glas¬ 
gow Cathedral, speaking as follows :—“ In the year 
of grace 1583, Marcus Knox, a merchant in Glasgow, 
zealous for the interests of the Reformed Religion, 
caused me to be fabricated in Holland for the use 
of his fellow citizens of Glasgow, and placed me with 
solemnity in the tower of their cathedral. My 
function was announced by the impress on my 
bosom—‘ Ye who hear me, come to learn of holy 
doctrine and I was taught to proclaim the hours 
of unheeded time. One hundred and ninety-five 
years had I sounded these awful warnings when I 
was broken by the hands of inconsiderate and un¬ 
skilful men. In the year 1790, I was cast into tho 
furnace, refounded at London, and returned to my 
sacred vocation. Reader, thou also shalt know a 
resurrection—may it be unto eternal life. Thomas 
(Messrs fecit, London, 1790.” 

Some years ago it was computed, but probably on 
doubtful data, that there are in England 50 peals of 
ten bells, 360 peals of eight bells, 500 peals of 
isix bells, and 250 peals of five hells. The heaviest 
'peal, that of Exeter Cathedral, is of ten bells. St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, and St. Leonard’s, Shore¬ 
ditch, have fine peals of twelve hells. But eight 
bells, according to Mr. Gatty, which form the octave 
or diatonic scale, make the most perfect peal. He 
shows, by the following arrangement of numbers, 
how three hells can ring six changes; for every time 
a peal is rung round, a change can be made in the 
order of some one bell, thereby causing a change 
in the succession of the notes. 

12 3 

13 2 

2 13 

2 3 1 

3 12 

3 2 1 

The changes increase enormously with the number 
of the hells. Thus, a peal of four will ring four 
times as many as three, or twenty-four; one of 
five, five times as many as four, or 120 ; and the 
progression advances at such a tremendous rate, 
that twelve hells will give 479,001,600 changes. 


Southey calculated that these would take ninety- 
one years to ring, at the rate of two strokes to 
a second or ten rounds to a minute. “ The- 
changes upon fourteen bells,” he remarked, “ could 
not be rung through at the same rate in less than 
16,575 years; and upon four-and-twenty bells 
they would require more than 117,000 billions of 
years. But bells are rung more than twice- 
as quickly as Southey supposed, so that his esti¬ 
mates of time must be reduced more than one- 
half. It is on record as a feat, that eight youths 
of Birmingham managed to get through 14,224 
changes in eight hours and forty-five minutes, 
when they were too exhausted to proceed. 

Belfries have a literature from which some 
curious extracts might be made, of ancient and 
modern date. In the church of Kortli Parrot, 
Somersetshire, there is suspended a code of laws, 
in rhyme, to be observed by the ringers :—* 

“ He that in ringing takes delight. 

And to this place draws near. 

These articles set in his sight 
Must keep, if he rings here. 

“ The first he must observe with care; 

Who comes within the door, 

Must if he chance to curse or swear, 

Pay sixpence to the poor. 

“ And whosoe’er a noise does make. 

Or idle story tells, 

Must sixpence to the ringers take 
For mending of the bells. 

“ He that his hat on’s head does keep. 

Within this sacred place. 

Must pay Iris sixpence ere he sleep, 

Or turn out with disgrace. 

“ If any one with spurs to’s heels 
Bings here at any time. 

Ho must for breaking articles 
• . Pay sixpence for his crime.” 

In spite of laws, rhythmical or otherwise, bell¬ 
ringers are a somewhat disorderly class, though 
not so much so now as formerly. Perhaps the 
public are to some extent answerable for this, by 
being thoughtlessly prodigal at marriages, births, 
and other joyous events; sometimes, in the last 
century rewarding their services handsomely on 
very discreditable occasions, such as the winning- 
of a cock-fight. It was formerly the custom at 
Bath to ring a peal from the Abbey, on the arrival 
of visitors, of course with a gratuity in view. So* 
says Anstey, in his “ Bath Guide — 

“ No city, dear mother, this city excels 
In charming sweet sounds both of fiddles and bells. 

I thought like a fool that they only would ring 
For a wedding, a judge, or tho birth of a long; 

But I found ’twas for me that the good-natured people 
Rung so hard that I thought they would pull down bho steeple ; 
So I took out my purse, as I hate to be shabby. 

And paid all tho men when they came from tho Abbey.” 

A bequest made at Bath, in 1813, is doubtless- 
unique. Though joyous peals might proclaim the* 
wedding of Thomas Hash, yet, in domestic life 
things were very far from going on with him. 
“ merry as a marriage bell.” Hence he bequeathed 
£50 a year to the ringers of the Abbey Church, to 
which certain conditions were attached. On every 
14th of May, “being the anniversary of my wedding 
day,” they were to ring “ on the whole peal of bells, . 
with clappers muffled, various solemn and doleful 
changesand on the anniversary of his decease,. 
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they were to ring “a grand bob major, and many 
mirthful peals , in joyful commemoration of my 
happy release from domestic tyranny and wretched¬ 
ness.” 

It is easy to convert into language the notes of 
belfries. Thus, the twelve bells of Bow Church 
seemed to utter the twelve syllables to the poor 
runaway apprentice,— 

“ Turn again, Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London.” 
The songster says :— 

“ Hark! the bonny Christchurch bells. 

One, two, three, four, five, six j 

They sound so woundy great, so wondrous sweet, 

And they trowl so merrily, merrily. 

“ Hark! the first and second bell, 

That every day at four 

And ten, cries, * Come, como, come, come, come to pray’rs 
And the verger troops before the dean.” 

But interpretations of this kind may be dangerous 
when the mind and heart are under prejudice. An 
old anecdote relates how a lady of high degree fell 
in love with her valet, and went to the priest to con¬ 
sult him on an occasion of so much interest. He 
told her to listen to the bells and be guided by 
them. She did so ; and to her delighted ear they 
distinctly enunciated, “ Marry your valet—marry 
your valet—marry your valet.” But, alas ! she 
had soon reason to repent of the step matrimonial, 
-and again went to the priest, complaining of hav¬ 
ing been cruelly misled by the bells. “ It is you,” 
said he, “ that have misunderstood them ; go and 
listen again.” This time they poured forth the 
strain in full chorus, with unmistakeable precision, 
“ Don’t marry your valet—don’t marry your valet— 
don’t marry your valet.” 

Grateful to the young is tlie sound of bells ; 
and “ many a tale their music tells” to the old, 
reviving the memory of by-gone days, of joyous or 
mournful incidents in the battle of life. There is 
an affecting tradition connected with the fine peal 
of Limerick Cathedral, originally brought from 
Italy. The bells were cast by a young native, and 
purchased by the prior of a convent. Proud of liis 
work, the founder, having acquired a competency, 
established himself in the neighbourhood, and spent 
many years in the bosom of domestic happiness, 
daily hearing the chime of his beloved bells. But 
in a political convulsion the convent was razed to 
the ground, the bells were removed to another 
country, the Italian lost his all, and he became 
a fugitive. His hair whitened, and his heart 
withered; and after various wanderings, he resolved 
to seek the place to which the treasures of his 
memory had been finally borne. ITc sailed for 
Ireland, reached the Shannon, anchored in the 
pool of Limerick, and obtained a boat for the pur¬ 
pose of landing. The evening was so calm and 
beautiful as to remind him of his native skies, while 
the noble river was smooth as a mirror. Suddenly 
the bells tolled from the cathedral tower. He looked 
towards the city, crossed his arms on his breast, 
and lay back in his seat. Home, happiness, early 
recollections, friends and family, all were in the 
sound. 'When the rowers looked round, they be¬ 
held him with his face turned to the cathedral, 
but his eyes were closed. He was sleeping the 
sleep of death. 


SINGULAR RECOVERY OF LOST 
PROPERTY. 

There was, and still is, a highly respectable family 
in Cornwall to which I shall give the name of 
Robinson. They had property also in Devon¬ 
shire, but their residence was in Cornwall. The 
fattier had two sons—William the eldest, Nicholas 
the younger—and two daughters. He settled 
his landed property upon William and his issue 
male—failing these, on Nicholas and his issue 
male—and then on the two daughters equally. 
William was to be the Squire, and Nicholas was 
placed with an eminent attorney at St. Austell as a 
clerk, and with some hope of being admitted into 
partnership ultimately. The five years of clerkship 
were drawing to an end in the summer of 1782. He 
had conducted himself well, was a respectable, intel¬ 
ligent young man, and his master—who was an old 
friend of the family—was much attached to him. 
The harmony between the two, and between 
Nicholas and his family, was broken, by the dis¬ 
covery that he had become attached to a young 
woman at St. Austell—a milliner or a milliner’s 
apprentice. It was the subject of much dispute 
and distress. The Robinsons set their frees de¬ 
cidedly against the marriage. The master inter¬ 
posed, told him that if he formed that connection he 
must not hope to form any with him, and finally 
succeeded in procuring something like a promise 
from him that he would break off the engagement. 
He would be of standing to be admitted as an 
attorney in November, 1782, and the family, glad to 
get him out of the way, he was sent to London in 
August, to the London agent of the Cornish family. 
There he stayed and wrote letters—unhappy letters 
—from time to time, to his friends, and among others 
to his old master. In November he was admitted 
attorney of the Courts of King’s Bench and Common 
Pleas, and thenceforward he was no more seen or 
heard of by any member of his family, or by any 
former friend. All search failed. No trace of him 
could be made out. Even love died out in the 
young milliner’s breast, and she married the master 
of a trading vessel. In the course of time old 
Mr. Robinson died. William succeeded to the pro¬ 
perty, never married, and died in May, 1802. I men¬ 
tioned that there were two sisters; their names, I 
think, were Elizabeth and Mary Ann. At the time 
of William’s death they were both married to very 
respectable clergymen in Devonshire. Twenty 
years had nearly elapsed since anything had been 
heard of Nicholas, who was now entitled to the 
property, if alive. They took possession, and for 
nearly twenty years more no claim whatever was 
made to disturb their enjoyment. 

But early in 1783 a young man, whose look and 
manner were above his means and station, made 
his appearance as a stranger at Liverpool. He 
called himself “ Nathaniel Richardson.” (You will 
observe the initials.) He procured a carriage and.a 
pair of horses, and qolied in the streets as a hackney 
coachman. He w r as civil and sober, prudent and 
prosperous. His hackney coach, after a short time- 
v r as converted into a diligence, which w r ent to Lon¬ 
don, he horsing and driving it during certain stages 
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He married and bad children. He gradually grew 
into a considerable proprietor, and bought and sold 
horses largely; until, having gone into Wales for 
the purpose of purchasing horses, in 1802, and 
returning in July of that year, he was drowned by 
an accident in the Mersey, just two months after the 
death, as you will remember, of William Robinson. 
And now, in 1821, it was said that this Nathaniel 
Richardson was Nicholas Rohm son, and his eldest 
son it was who claimed the property. How was 
this identity to be made out, of Nicholas Robinson 
and Nathaniel Richardson P Nearly forty years had 
elapsed since any one had seen or heard of the former 
under that name. No witness could be produced 
who had seen the former in Cornwall, and the latter 
.at Liverpool, and could say that they were the same 
person. Yet it was made out conclusively, and 
the case presented a remarkable instance of the 
-evidential force of a vast number of small circum¬ 
stances, all pointing to one conclusion, many of them 
of light weight taken by themselves, yet all, when 
added together, compelling the mind’s assent to 
the proposition for which they were adduced. The 
•Cornish witnesses and the Liverpool witnesses 
agreed in their description of the person—his height, 
colour of hah, eyes, general appearance and manner, 
some personal habits, such as biting his nails, fond¬ 
ness for horses and for driving—which made it 
probable that Nicholas would take up the line which 
Nathaniel was found to have adopted. The times 
were shown to agree; for the coaohmaker of whom 
he had the first carriage was brought with his books 
to the trial, containing the entry of the purchase; 
and that Nathaniel was a stranger when he was first 
seen at Liverpool, was curiously proved by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the waterman on the stand where 
he plied remembered his first appearance, and that 
he himself had mounted on the box, by his desire, to 
show him the way to the first place he was hired to 
drive to. He was proved to have mentioned to his 
wife that his father’s name was William, and that 
he had a brother of the same name and two sisters. 
It was remembered in Cornwall that Elizabeth had 
been the favourite sister of Nicholas. Nathaniel 
■called his first daughter by that name, and she dying, 
he called the second by the same name; a third he 
called “ Mary Ann.” That he had made no claim 
on the property at his brother’s death was suffi¬ 
ciently explained by his own death following so soon 
after, and that for some time previously he had 
been wandering in North Wales, from fair to fair 
and place to place, purchasing horses, and was very 
unlikely to have seen any newspaper recording a 
death in Cornwall. But all doubt was removed by an¬ 
other remarkable circumstance. Nathaniel’s widow 
married again. Her furniture and effects of every 
kind were taken to her second husband’s house. 
Among the articles was an old trunk, which he 
had always preserved with care, and which she had 
never seen opened. It chanced that curiosity was 
one day excited, and on opening it a number of 
papers and letters and books of account were found. 
But for the most part they referred to a person of 
whom they had never heard, not “Nathaniel Rich¬ 
ardson,” but “Nicholas Robinson.” Among the 
papers were the two admissions of Nicholas Robin¬ 


son, as attorney in the Court of Queen’s Bench and 
Common Pleas. There were also letters to him 
from persons in Cornwall. On the trial, his old 
master and other Cornish contemporaries proved 
the admitted handwriting of Richardson to be the 
handwriting of Robinson. And so the property 
was recovered.— lit. lion. J. T, Coleridge . 


A NIGHT STORM AT THE SEA-SIDE. 

Sister ! hark, hark ! The storm is arising; 

Chill darkness creeps on; 

Hear the wind’s low moan, 

The slumbering waves to unrest enticing. 

Now dirge-like they roll on the rugged shore; 

And the wild winds sweep 
O’er the foaming deep, 

Tumultuous all that was calm before. 

Hark again! ’Tis only the sea-gull’s screams ; 

The moon ’neath the shroud 
Of a thunder-cloud 

Hides her face, and the land with terror teems. 

Another dread sound! Ah! a minute gun! 

Hush ! They fire again! 

(Let it not bo in vain!) 

O’er the dark troubled sky see tlio lightning run. 

I cannot gaze more on a sight so appalling ; 

Those flashes of light, 

On this Stygian night, 

Seem arrows of heaven around us falling. 

Bid me not sleep while the dread thick’ning sound, 
That ship’s tireless fire, 

’Mid this tempest dire, 

In rapid succession booms o’er the cold ground. 

Oh, tlion Eternal One ! bid the storm cease; 

Heed thou our prayer, 

Mako all thy care, 

Check the wild winds and waves—lull them to peace. 

Thy voice may all own in the thunder’s deep roar; 
Hold the lightning back, 

O’er the wat’ry track, 

Guide the poor mariner safely to shore! 

# # * * * 

List! the distressful gun-fires die away ; 

The thunder-cloud’s past, 

A calm light at last 

Shines ; ’tis tlio harbinger of the young day. 

The rain trickles softly through the green trees 5 
The torrent’s fierce roar 
Is heard now no more ; 

And the wild winds have soften’d to musical breeze. 

The song of the lark heralds in the glad morn ; 

Venus shines brightly, 

Dew-drops fall lightly, 

And from the east gleams the first streak of the dawn. 

Once again, sister, look! where the tempest hath been ; 
How calm and how fair 
Tlio suns shining there; 

All Nature reposes in beauty serene. 

The mariners’ sorrows and dangers are o’er : 

Oh! let us all raise 
Hearts, voices, to praise 
Him who our safety and peace did restore! 

The elements all obey Ilis sov’reign power; 

Wo too would be still, 

And yield to His will, 

That so He may bless us in life’s darkest hour. 


J. E. 
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VARIETIES. 



The first Sir Robert Peel, and Crompton, the In¬ 
ventor of the Spinning Mule Machine. —When Cromp¬ 
ton found that lie could no longer preserve liis secret, 
he went to Mr. Pilkington, and consulted him what ho 
should do. Mr. Pilkington was permitted in confidence 
to see the machine, and it is clear from tlio nature of the 
agreement that others than he must have been permitted 
to do so likewise—probably at Mr. Pilkington’s request, 
to enable him to adviso. Among them was Robert Peel, 
the father of the eminent statesman, who brought with 
him two mechanics, who knelt down, examined, and 
measured the machine, and mastered its construction. 
Peel, and the firm to which he belonged, (then in the 
height of its prosperity) subscribed one guinea collectively ; 
and when Sir Robert took away the plans of the machine, 
he offered Crompton sixpence a piece for the two work¬ 
men’s examination and measurements. As soon as Peel 
and his mechanics had mastered the construction, he 
made mules in his own factory, and entered into compe¬ 
tition with the inventor; and Crompton said afterwards, 
indignantly, to Mr. Ashworth: “If Peel, or any of his 
men, had taken away a rail or any portion of my machine 
it would have been a theft; and I cannot but feel that Peel, 
when he thus came with his workmen and carried away 
the product of my brain, was a thief too.”— Athenaeum. 


Snuff-boxes. —There is one phase of the snuff-box 
trade that is not generally known. We allude to the 
presentations made by sovereigns to the diplomatic 
gentiy. Tho regular gift was a box, with a portrait of 
the august donor surrounded by diamonds. The order 
used to be forwarded from Buckingham or Carlton House 
to Rundell and Bridge, to supply such a souvenir. The 
goldsmiths forwarded one accordingly, which the king or 
prince graciously placed in the hands of the recipient. 
Tho latter, on withdrawing from “ the presence,” bade 
his coachman drive to Ludgate Hill, where he placed the 
same box in tho hands of the makers, who gave him for 
the pretty but not much-coveted ware, a modest but 
acceptable sum. The box did duty again at tho next 
presentation, wns charged for as a new one, and again 
found its way back to, and was bought by, the makers. 
The process was an understood thing, and, nobody com¬ 
plaining, everybody was satisfied with the transaction. — 
Fairholton Tobacco . 

English Individuality and American Greoarioijs- 
ness. — The English are to be distinguished from tho 
Americans by greater independence of personal habits. 
Not only the institutions, but the physical condition of 
our own country, has a tendency to reduce us all to the 
same level of usages. The steam-boats, the over-grown i 
taverns, the speculative character of the enterprises, and 
tho consequent disposition to do all things in common, 
aid the tendency of the system in bringing about such a 
result. In England a man dines by himself in a room 
filled with other "hermits ; ho eats at his leisure ; drinks 
liis.wine in silence; reads the paper by the hour; and 
in all things encourages his individuality, and insists on 
his particular humours. The American is compelled to 
submit to a common rule; he eats when others eat : 
sleeps when others sleep; and ho is lucky indeed if ho 
can read a paper in a tavern without having a stranger 
looking over each shoulder. — “ Gleanings in Europe” by 
J. Eenvmore Cooper. 

Oliver Goldsmith’s Poems. —In the morning I took a 
charming walk upon the cliffs (at Cromer) with Gold¬ 
smith in my hand. Tho cliffs in general are not higher, 
perhaps, than seventy or eighty feet, but there is one 
about two miles from Cromer which is fully three hun¬ 
dred feet. This I ascended, and enjoyed one of the most 
oliarming sea-prospccts I ever remember. Tho day was 
beautiful' beyond expression, tho coast covered almost 
with ships of every size, the waves gently heaving and 
murmuring around, and all nature seemed to harmonize 
in one song of joy and praise. Oh! that our hearts might 
bo filled with loro and admiration at the glory and grace 
of God. Oh! that we may bo led by the faint glimpses 
of majesty and mercy which appear on the face of nature, 
to the full effulgence of both as they shine in the face of 
Jesus Christ. I met with some sweet lines of Gold¬ 
smith’s, on the vanity of worldly pleasures, which I will 
give you ; not as bearing at all on what I happen to bo 
writing about, but as having occurred to me on the day 
which I am describing : — 

“ To me more clear, congenial to my lieart, 

One native charm, than all tho gloss of art; 

Spontaneous joys, where nature has its play, 

The soul adopts, and owns their first-born sway; 

Lightly they frolic o’er the vacant mind, 

TJnenvy’d, unmolested, unconfined, 

But tho long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 

With all the freaks of wanton wealth array’d. 

In these, ero triflers half their wish obtain, 

The toili)ig pleasure sickens into pain: 

And e’en while fashion’s brightest arts decoy. 

The heart distrusting asks , if this bejoy!” 

The lines I have marked are particularly beautiful, 
and the last is one of the most affecting I ever read.— 
Life of Bishop Wilson , of Calcutta . 


























A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


IJKJIOLD IN TltliSE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.’*— Cowper. 



“ what’s this ? WHY, it’s my bo’sun’s mate, master." 


mg,^ however, and I soon became tired of watching 
for it at the open window of the hotel; so I strolled 
forth to the beach, to have a closer look at the 
waves as they came steadily on until they finished 
their career, sprinkling the loose shingle with their 
white spray. Some time elapsed whilst I was thus 
pleasui ably occupied, and still there was no storm ; 
in fact, the heavens seemed, if anything, clearer! 
and a gentle breeze arose that promised to dispel 

P Price One Penny, 


THE COAST-GUARDMAN’S YARN. 

Some years ago I was in the habit of periodically 

visiting the little sea-port town of D-, and on 

the occasion of which I write, I was staying at that 
place for my accustomed fortnight. 

The weather had been hot and sultry during the 
day, and now the heavy leaden clouds seemed to 
augur a coming storm. It appeared long in arriv- 
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the threatening clouds. Absently, I kept drawing 
farther and farther away from shelter, until I was 
rewarded for my involuntary boldness by witness¬ 
ing the gradual rise of a pale silvery moon, which 
cast her mellow light far over the restless sea. 
Truly the scene was beautiful in its wildness : on 
my right, stretching far beyond the sight of human 
eye, lay the mighty deep, not a sail, not a speck to 
disturb the grand and awful monotony of the vast 
expanse: on my left, the beetling rocks rose ab¬ 
ruptly from their bed of shingle, whilst the flood 
of soft light that poured down upon all prominent 
points tended to throw the gaping clefts and 
fissures more deeply into the gloomy shade. 

As I wandered on, wrapped in thoughtful wonder 
at the mighty hand of the Creator, that had so 
moulded the face of nature, I was startled by a 
harsh rough cough, proceeding from a dark nook, 
sheltered by a huge mass of overhanging rock; 
and immediately afterwards a hearty voice saluted 
me. 

“ Good night, yer honour ! ’twill be fine arter 
all, I do believe. What! I startled you a bit, I’m 
afraid, sir. Yes, it is rather black in here; but 
you see it don’t do for us to show ourselves too 
much.” 

As the speaker moved forward into the mooji- 
light, I at once recognised an old acquaintance, one 
of the coast-guardmen. The latter fact was suffi¬ 
ciently proclaimed by the heavy cutlass hanging at 
his side, as well as the butts of a pair of enormous 
horse pistols protruding from the broad belt that 
encircled his rotund waist. A tarpaulin hat with 
a long flap, commonly called a “ son’-wester,” con¬ 
tained a round, bullet-shaped head, covered on the 
upper surface with curly pepper-and-salt coloured 
hair, and on the under, ditto with ditto. An oil¬ 
skin coat, thrown widely open, hung over his 
shoulders and back, and oil-skin continuations en¬ 
cased his nether man; in the corner of his mouth 
was stuck a short clay pipe, whose colour plainly 
told of long and frequent service rendered; under 
one arm w T as a telescope, the coast-guardman’s in¬ 
separable companion; whilst in the other hand he 
held a piece of mechanism that I could not at all 
understand, and which considerably piqued my 
curiosity. It was a round piece of wood, some two 
feet in length, with a short cross-bar at one end, in 
the shape of the letter T. Taking his wdiole appear¬ 
ance, the man looked a u character,” as we so often 
express it. As I before obsezwed, he was no 
stranger to me, for I had made his acquaintance on 
a previous visit, and, being an amusing yarn-spin¬ 
ning fellow, I w'as glad to find him still quartered 
at the same station. Jack Rogers, or, as his mates 
more familiarly styled him, “ Old Jack,” was an 
old “man-of-war’s man,” as indeed most, if not all 
of the coast-guard are, and consequently had seen 
much of the world, and would relate many an 
amusing anecdote of other climes and scenes, nor 
was he ever loth to spinning his yarn; indeed, it 
was an evident pleasure to him to find an attentive 
listener. 

Before many words had passed between us, (or 
rather, before he had spoken many, for as yet I 
had been unable to insert one edgeways,) he had 


recognised me, and was pleased to express much 
pleasure at seeing me again; asked me where I 
had been, and "what I had been doing in the year 
that had elapsed between my present and last 
visits; and, being satisfied on these and various 
other minor points, entered into a quiet kind of 
general conversation, as if he had said, “ Good 
night, yer honour !” to me the very evening before, 
instead of twelve months back. 

“ Well, Rogers,” said I, as we walked along the 
beach, picking our way among the sharp points of 
sunken rocks that the receding tide had now left 
exposed, “ you’re looking as w r cll and hearty as 
ever, and don’t seem to care anything more for 
weather than you used to do; but what is that 
thing you’ve got in your hand ?” 

“What’s this? why, it’s my night-glass, to be 
sure, sir,” taking his telescope from under his arm. 

“ Why, you’re never so new as not to know that, 
sir!” 

“No, no ; of course I know that well enough ; 
I’m not quite so stupid as that; but it.’s the other 
concern I mean—that wooden contrivance.” 

“ Haw ! haw! haw! well, that’s my bo’sun’s mate, 
master, and a good friend too, though not so good 
as the old bo’sun ; that she isn’t—oh dear, no.” 

I was completely puzzled, and I suppose looked 
so, for old Rogers again burst out into his hoarse 
laugh. 

“ Haw ! haw ! haw!” 

“Well, my good fellow, you needn’t laugh at me 
in that manner for not 1-mowing all your odd tricks, 
I’m sure.” 

“ Why, sir, I were a laughin’ at myself, not at 
you; you see, so many peoples asked me the same 
question, that I begin to look upon it as a joke, like. 
But I’ll set you right in a minute. As I said 
afore, that there’s my bo’sun’s mate. Haw! haw ! 
and I’ll just tell you why I calls it so. You re¬ 
member my old dog Bo’sun, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered, “ I remember him well, and 
was about to ask you where he is; I hope nothing 
has happened to him.” 

“ No, sir, thank’ye, he’s all right, and ’ll be here 
afore very long now, I dcssay; it must be getting 
on for ten o’clock, I should think; leastways, I 
begin to feel supperish. Well, he’s the bo’sun, 
and this here’s his mate; not so good a one as the 
old dog, though, as I was saying. I can get forty 
winks at odd times when he’s along with me, but I 
can’t manage it with this.” 

Here I cut him short: “Well, but I want to 
know ivhy you call it so.” 

“ Oh, ah! I forgot; why, sir, because when tlie 
dog’s along w T ith me I can take a nap quietly in 
any dark corner, and there’s nothing stirs, nor 
there isn’t a sail in the offing, but what he wakes 
me up at once; ‘ pipes the watch on deck,’ as I 
calls it. But he’s getting old, poor chap, now ; so, 
when I can manage without him, I leave him at 
home, bring this here stool instead, and go with¬ 
out my nap. Then you know, sir, when I feel tired 
or want to smoke or anything, I lets it down on 
the point so, and sits on the cross-bar. As 
long as I keep awake it’s very comfortable and 
easy; but I dursn’t go to sleep, because as soon 
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as ever I begin to nod, I lose my balance, and over 
we goes together, bottom upwards.” 

It was now ray turn to laugh heartily; for in 
describing all this to me, he had suited his actions 
to his words, and there he lay, most unexpectedly, 
flat on his back. Hot the least discomfited, he 
was on his legs again in an instant, and seemed to 
enjoy the joke as much as I did. As we stood 
laughing together, he suddenly dived into an enor¬ 
mously long pocket, judging by the length of arm 
that disappeared, pulled out a fat old silver watch, 
whose face he consulted for about half a minute, 
and then turned hastily round in the direction of 
the town. 

“WH.t: is your time up already?” I asked, as 
I turned with him; “ are 3^011 expecting to be re¬ 
lieved P” 

“ Yes, yer honour, of hunger and thirst for a bit, 
but not of duty; I’ve three hours to run yet. Ho, 
I’m only going back to meet Bo’sun, who’ll be 
bringing me my supper, and I like to save him all 
I can.” 

Almost as he spoke, I noticed some black object 
moving towards us, which proved to be the dog, 
and, as Rogers had said, was bringing his master’s 
supper neatly done up in a little basket, wdiich he 
carried cleverly by the handle. The old man re¬ 
ceived him with an affectionate pat on the head, 
and a “ thankye, old mate,” which Bo’sun seemed 
fully to understand and appreciate; then he sat 
down on his rickety stool, the dog on the ground 
beside him, and amicably shared his meal with 
his humble trusty friend. 

Whilst the two are thus employed, I may as well 
describe the lowlier though scarcely less intelligent 
animal. Poor Bo’sun was certainly no beauty, but 
lie made up for that in his unwavering affection for 
his master. Ever watchful, ever obedient, ever 
anxious to please, he was useful almost beyond 
belief, but decidedly not ornamental. Rogers had 
taken him some years before, when a little puppy, 
from the wreck of a French brig; had reared, and 
made a constant companion of him ever since. 
What his genealogy was no one could tell, but cer¬ 
tainly one branch of his family belonged to the 
poodle tribe: black as a coal, his hair curled in a 
close-fitting coat, covering eyes and everything, ex¬ 
cept four delicate-looking* white feet; but his tail 
was the crowning point of his personal perfection ; 
it was a round knob of hair, in shape like those 
which surmount the shakos of some of our infantry 
regiments; though, unlike the steadiness of the 
aforesaid balls, Bo’sun’s tail was for ever going in 
a quick tremulous wag. Blind of one eye, when 
by chance you could get a glimpse of this feature, 
and with one leg lame and deformed, as if it had 
been broken and badly set, he was altogether as 
curious a s|:>ecimeii of the canine breed as one could 
meet with on a day’s march. But in the eyes of 
his master, Bo’sun was perfect, and he was treated 
and spoken to by him more as a human being than 
as a quadruped. 

It was not very long before these two friends had 
finished their meal. Rogers took up his little bottle 
of grog a id offered it to me. I just sipped, by way 
of good fellowship, and handed it back; he nodded, 


raised it to his lips, took two or three huge gulps, then 
turned it upside down, whilst he wiped his mouth 
on his sleeve; then, having carefully inserted the 
cork, he wrapped it in the cloth that had contained 
his food, and placed the basket in a crevice of the 
rock, ready to take home w r hen his watch was over. 

The night was beautifully clear, and the moon 
more softly brilliant than ever, so I determined to 
stay out and enjoy an extra cigar in the open air, 
which I could doubly appreciate after the close 
overpowering atmosphere of the past day, whilst I 
promised myself a yarn from old Rogers’ locker of 
anecdotes. With this intention I drew out my case, 
and selected a liavannah, then offered one to my 
companion, who thanked me, and without ceremony 
“put it in his pocket for a treat,” as he saici 
quietly drew out his black pipe, knocked it clear of 
ashes on his thumb-nail, filled and lighted it, and, 
before speaking again, vigorously emitted great) 
clouds of smoke that rendered him almost invisible. 
For some time we puffed and puffed away as if 
thinking of nothing else, but gradually we resumed 
our conversation. 

“How, Rogers,” I said at length, “you promised 
last year to tell me how it was your poor dog’s leg 
came to be that ungainly shape; and as you’ve had 
your supper and will be on duty for an hour or two 
to come, you may as well redeem your promise now, 
as I don’t intend going home for ever so long this 
beautiful night.” 

“Well, sir, as you’re so kind as to say you’d like 
to hear, I’ll be glad to amuse you for a spell with 
my yarn, which at any rate has one merit,'that of 
being true. But first and foremost, I’d better tell 
you a little of my old mate here, afore I come to the 
prime story as to how he and I came to be friends 
for life—as we mean to be, God willing; don’t we, 
old man ?” 

The dog rose from his place, came and squatted 
himself down between his master’s legs, and rested 
his shaggy head on his knee. I asked no more 
questions, and Rogers soon began his tale. 

“You know all about how I came by him, I 
think, sir? I picked him up on the deck of a 
Frenchman that had been wrecked off the Point; 
the crew, poor fellows, had taken to the boats, and 
had all gone down, for there was no small craft 
except the life-boat that could have lived five 
minutes in such a sea. As, therefore, nobody was 
there to own him, I took possession and brought 
him home. This happened soon after I lost my 
wife, poor cretur; and the little girl as was left 
to me, used to play about and amuse herself with 
the puppy, and they soon got to be such good 
friends, that I resolved to keep the animal and rear 
it, and give him the number of our mess. Well, 
he grew and he grew till he was as big as he is now, 
and there he stopped, and all the feeding in the 
world wouldn’t get another inch out of him; but if 
he didn’t get any bigger, ho soon became most 
oiidacious cunning; so I taught him his edication, 
and drilled him till he knew his duty well, and then 
I put him on the books as “Bo’sun A. B.” He’s 
uncommon useful to me, sir, and knows what I 
want afore I tell him a’most. He never makes a 
mistake; and if I were to send him home for any- 
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thing tliis moment, he’d bring the right Tin. My 
daughter, who, young as she is, keeps house for 
me now, knows all his ways, and easily under¬ 
stands what I’ve sent him for; nor he won’t take 
it from her if it aint right — not he. They’re just 
as good friends as ever, the girl and him, but she’s 
only a very young thing yet, whilst he's old, poor 
chap, and not so fond of moving about as he used 
to be. Hoivevcr, sir, he’s been out with mea’most 
every night as I’ve been on watch this eight years, 
and I hope he’ll last a good long time yet, for lie’s 
treated well and taken much care of, honest chap. 
And nov r you know so far, I’ll just tell you of that 
night when he got lamed so. I’ll just have a look 
round, and be back again in no time : I won’t keep 
you a minute.” 

"With this he rose from his stool, and walked a 
few paces out to wherG he could get a good sea 
view, scanned the horizon narrowly with his glass, 
gave a look aloft, and again came and seated himself 
on his 2 'ickety contrivance. 

“ How, sir,” said he, “ I’m brought to again, 
and ’ll go on with my yarn. Lie down, mate, and 
make yourself easy; I aint a-going to move again 
for a bit, I dessay.” 

Bo’sun resumed his comfortable position, and 
Bogers proceeded. 

“ I was off duty one night in the autumn some 
five or six years ago, and had just had my supper 
and was thinking of turning in, when there v r as 
a knock at the door, and in walked our skipper. 

“‘Bogers,’ says he, 4 slip on your boots again; 
I want you.’ You see, sir, I’d taken ’em off, and 
was a having a toast at the fire afore going to my 
hammock. Well, I slips ’em on again sharp, and 
gets ready to go out, for I knew by the skipper’s 
manner that there was something in the wind. 

“ ‘ Look to all your arms, and leave that cur of 
yours at home to-night; we musn’t have a sound, 
and he might spoil all with his barking. How look 
sharp, and get down to the boat-house as soon as 
you can.’ 

“ ‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ says I; and off he sails. 

“Well, I uncharged my pistols, and loaded ’em 
again carefully, stuck ’em in my belt, buckled on 
my cutlass, and ran up-stairs to give Mary a kiss 
and tell her I was ordered on duty, for she’d gone 
to bed j:>oorly: she aint strong, sir, and never was. 
Having done that, and told her to be sure and go 
to sleep and not be worrying about me, I came 
down-stairs again and went to the door to go out. 
Uncommon anxious old Bo’sun was to go with me; 
but I dursn’t take him for the life of me, so I shoved 
him back and locked the door, and went straight 
down to the boat-house ten knots an hour. There 
I found all our men mustered, and the skipper 
a-fidgeting about for all the world like a cockroach 
on a hot stove lid, as if he wanted to be off 
uncommon. 

“‘How, lads,’ says he, ‘you’re all here, so I’ll 
tell you what you’ve got to do. I’ve heard from a 
source on which I can rely, that that blackguard 
Long Jim is going to run a cargo at the Point 
to-night, just opposite the Devil’s Ladder;’ (that’s 
a jDathway cut zig-zag up the face of the cliff, sir,) 

‘ and I mean to have him at last: ho doesn’t dream 


of any one knowing it, and thinks he'll do it quite 
easily. There will be rockets and signals going on 
about four miles to the eastward; take no notice 
of them, as it is only to draw us there whilst he- 
does his business at the Point; but just do as I toll 
you, and come along.’ 

“ With these words, out he bolts, and we arter 
him. It was as dark as pitch almost, and there 
•was a nasty drizzling rain, which made it altogether 
as uncomfortable a night as you’d wish to see; but. 
for all that, we were ready enough for the work we 
had in hand, for this fellow had baffled us several 
times, and we’d been more than once jeered at 
and chaffed about him. After a stiffish walk all 
along underneath the cliff, we came to the place 
named, and here the skipper gave us his orders in 
a whisper. 

“ ‘ How, then, how many are there of you P 
Ten. Very good! You, and you, and you,’ pick¬ 
ing out three of us, ‘ go up to the third slant in 
the pathway, and gently too, so as not to make a 
sound. The rest, except Bogers and Humphrey, 
go round the Point and hide yourselves until you 
are called. You stay here, Humphrey, and when 
you have seen the blue light out at sea, run up 
and join the party on the pathway, and let them 
know: they can see nothing from their position, 
because of that high ledge of rock between them 
and the sea. How, Bogers, sneak down among- 
those great stones, until you get to the water’s- 
edge almost, where you can see the top of the cliff 
as well as out to sea; keep your weather eye open, 
mind, for very much will depend upon you. First of 
all, they’ll show a blue light out there somewhere, 
which will bo answered by a similar light on the- 
heights. This will be done twice, and they will 
then land. Lie quiet until they have all passed 
your hiding-place and have set foot up the pathway; 
then return as quietly as you can, summon the men 
from the other side of the Point, and cut off their 
retreat: and, by-thc-by, should the signal-man come 
down alter showing his light, he must be stopped 
and secured, but without noise. How, do you all 
clearly understand ?’ 

“ ‘ Ay, ay, sir!’ we answered. 

“ ‘ Well, then, off to your posts ; and remember, 
whatever you do, make no noise. I am going over 

to F-as fast as I can, to get the cutter out, 

in case anything should prevent the landing. So 
good night, lads.* And away he went as silently 
as a ghost.” 

[To be continued.] 


LITEBABY « PACKMEH.” 

The profession of the pedlar, or travelling packman, 
has dwindled down to comparative insignificance 
since the days when pack-horses were an institution 
in this country. We have made most marvellous 
changes sine© then—from a plodding jade of a horse, 
or a whole train of them, laden with packed bags, 
nicely balanced on each side, and following a leader 
jingling with bells, at the rate of twenty miles a day, 
to a, train of twenty or thirty baggage vans, each 
loaded with its six or seven tons, and following the 
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great iron horse at the rate of twenty or thirty miles 
an hour. And yet, vast as is the change, it has been 
accomplished in what, now that it is past, appears 
but a mere span of time. We can remember the 
pack-horse, pomegranates and all, very well, as we 
used to see him with his camel-like hunch of goods, 
m the days when we carried a green-baize satchel 
containing a duodecimo Lindley Murray, a Walk- 
.inghame’s Arithmetic, a blotted Eton Grammar, 
and that dog’s-eared square quarto Entick, etc., con¬ 
stituting our own pack, as, “ with shining morning 
face,' 5 we crept “unwillingly to school.” 

In those days the pedlar’s vocation was a thriv¬ 
ing one, and we can well believe, though we never 
fell in with any such a phenomenon ourselves, that 
i-t may have contained within its ranks even such 
a man as Wordsworth has pictured in the first 
nook of “ The Excursion ”—a man who, philosophiz¬ 
ing on nature and humanity as he went plodding 
under his pack, 

“Through hot and dusty ways or pelting storm,” 
might, after a reasonable space of time, and while 
his energies were yet unsubdued, find that 

“provision for his wants 
Had been obtained,” 

and be enabled to put in practice the very prudent 
resolution, 

“ To pass the remnant of his days, untask’d 
With needless services, from hardship free.” 

13 ut our business is not with pedlars and pack¬ 
men in general, but with literary packmen; and 
we allude to the general pedlar only because, in 
the days we speak of, he was very much the 
medium by which such literature as penetrated the 
remote and secluded parts of the country found 
its way thither. In the hamlets, villages, and even 
the smaller market-towns of the country, there was 
no such a personage as a bookseller to be met with 
in the first years of the present century; nay^ we 
•could point to places which had their bi-weekly 
markets, and yet which, so late as the year 1820, 
were without their bibliopole. People resident in 
such districts, if they patronised literature at all, re¬ 
ceived it at the same hands which supplied them with 
linen and woollen goods, with ribbons and lacos, and 
personal adornments; and the contents of a pedlar’s 
pack often consisted fully as much of food for the 
mind as of gear for the body. That some of them 
were reading men, we happen to know, and know 
also that they had the wit to appreciate what they 
read. On the upper shelves of our bookcase there 
nre yet the thumbed and tattered remnants of a 
small collection of the English Classics, bought 
five-and-thirty years ago or thereabouts of a 
travelling pedlar, who found us out in a lonely 
hamlet in Somersetshire, every one of which the 
vender had perused first himself, and could recom¬ 
mend to a customer. 

These men were often but indifferent characters, 
and, for the sake of gain, would secretly circulate 
books of a depraved kind. We are inclined to 
think, however, that on the whole they did more 
.good than harm, and cannot help entertaining a 
feeling of obligation towards them. Hugh Miller, 
in his “ Autobiography,” gives a humorous ac¬ 
count of one of these worthies, which is worth 


quoting. “ There was,” says he, “ a vagabond 
pedlar, who travelled at this time the northem 
counties, widely known as Jack from Dover, but 
whose true name was Alexander Knox, who used 
to affirm that he was of the same family as the 
great Reformer. The pedlar himself was, however, 
no reformer. Once every six weeks or two months 
he got madly drunk, and not only ‘ perished the 
pack,’ as he used to say, but sometimes got into 
prison to boot. There were, however, some kind 
relations in the south, who always set him up 
again; and Jack from Dover, after a fortnight of 
misery, used to appear with the ordinary bulk of 
merchandise at his back, and continue thriving 
until he again got drunk. He had a turn for 
buying and reading curious books, which, after 
mastering their contents, he always sold again; 
and he learned to bring them, when of a kind which 
no one else would purchase, to my mother, and re¬ 
commend them as suitable for me. Poor Jack was 
always conscientious in his recommendations. I 
know not how ho contrived to take the exact measure 
of my tastes in the matter, but suitable for me they 
invariably were; and, as his price rarely exceeded a 
shilling per volume, and sometimes fell below a six¬ 
pence, my mother always purchased, when she could, 
upon his judgment. I owed to his discrimination 
my first copy of ‘ Bacon’s Wisdom of the Ancients, 
done into English by Sir Arthur Gorges,’ and a 
book 'which I had long after occasion to refer to 
in my geological writings—Maillet’s ‘ Telliamed,’ 
one of the earlier treatises on the development 
hypothesis, and . . . ‘Poems of Gawin Douglas 
and Will Dunbar,’ and another collection of 
‘ Ancient Scottish Poems,’ from the MS. of George 
Bannatyne.” 

That some of the packmen who had a literary 
turn should abandon their linens and woollens, 
their ribbons, frippery, and trinlcery, and take up 
solely with literary wares, was not to be wondered 
at.. Thirty or forty years ago there were peculiar 
facilities for carrying on a profitable trade in book¬ 
hawking, and advantages connected with such a 
trade which no longer exist. In rural districts, as 
already mentioned, there were scarcely any book¬ 
sellers, and the hawker had the trade in his own 
hands; then books were always published at a 
high price, and bore a good profit; and the mail 
who went into the market with ready money, as 
the pedlar was obliged to do, might make from 
thirty to forty per cent, increase of his capital in 
the regular course of business. The small editions 
of Walker’s Classics, and subsequently of Dove’s, 
were admirably adapted, both from their portability 
and the excellent judgment which had been shown 
in their selection, for this kind of commerce; and 
hundreds of thousands of them permeated the land 
among the pedlar’s stock, and arc to be found to 
this day in the remotest and most out-of-the-way 
districts, forming part and parcel of the domestic 
library. The men who followed this exclusive trade 
were mostly of the nomadic class, who had little 
relish for plodding the same route over and over 
again, and you rarely saw one of them a second 
time, save after a very long interval. 

.Quite a different specimen from the book-pedlar. 
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or hawker, was the touter of books in numbers. 
This man laid out a beab for himself, which he 
traversed weekly, or perhaps monthly; and his 
main object seems to have been to dig a big hole 
in your pocket “by force of numbers.’’ Our re¬ 
collections of this persevering genius are nob half 
so pleasant as they might have been, had we 
turned a deaf ear to his seductions. We have 
indignant reminiscences of a certain “ Cruden s 
Concordance,” printed on a kind of stone-coloured 
tea -paper, which cost us nearly four pounds sterling 
by the time it gob wrapped in decent calf skin, but 
which, long before that time, was selling in the 
shops, in quite as good a garment, at twenty-eight 
shillings. Wc had paid the difference for the 
pleasure of having the work dribbled out weekly 
in blue paper covers, and wo were but one of some 
thousand or so subscribers who had contributed, 
for about three years, to a “ losing bank.” Large 
fortunes were made by speculators in this sorb of 
literature, during the first decades of the present 
century; and, looking to the margin of profit ex¬ 
hibited by the Concordance transaction, the fact is 
easily explained. Some huge monuments of the 
trade yet remain, in the shape of gigantic 33ibles 
and voluminous illustrated histories, stored up 
among the penates of many a farmhouse and rural 
residence. The touter of books in numbers still 
survives; but he has undergone a change;. the 
decrease in the money value of hooks of all kinds 
has cropped his large profits to something like 
average dimensions, and, having a better informed 
public to deal with, he must give the money’s worth 
for the money. 

The most characteristic literary hawker of the 
present day is the trash packman of London, and 
the suburbs, within five or six miles of St. Paul’s. 
Nothing derogatory is signified by the word 
“ trash,” in connection with this subject; “ trash ” 
and “trash-shops” being merely technical trade 
terms, used to designate cheap serial literature, and 
the places where it is sold retail. The function of 
the trash packman is to supply innumerable small 
shopkeepers, who sell cheap literature, either as 
their staple article, or in connection with snuff and 
tobacco, with lollypops and sweetstuff, with toys 
and walking-sticks, with apples, oranges, and nuts, 
with red herrings and treacle, small beer and vine¬ 
gar, with brass bracelets, brooches, rings, and Bir¬ 
mingham ware, or even with coals aiid potatoes. It 
is* for his special convenience, though that fact is 
modestly kept in the background, that the cheap 
serials are issued so long before the nominal date 
of their publication; the cheaper they are, and the 
larger their circulation, the earlier do they issue 
from the press. Were they to come from the 
printer only on the eve of publication day, the 
packman would never be able to get them to the 
counters of his customers, who, for the most part, 
have themselves no connection with the publishing 
houses, and rely solely upon him for their supply. 
He is the most unwearied and punctual of pur¬ 
veyors; and in all weathers you may see him 
pelting along on his route, laden with the pon¬ 
derous reams and quires which melt away gradually 
as he continues his circuit from shop to shop. His 


PACKMEN.” 

wares are far more various and manifold than the 
general reader is aware. Besides those journals 
which are well known and extensively popular, ho 
has a catalogue of others, altogether as obscure 
and ephemeral, the first numbers of which are 
generally given away, or added, as a bonus, to some 
other periodical, with a view to secure a welcome 
reception for tho numbers which are to follow'. 
These are mostly of the melo-dramatic, demon¬ 
ological, or Stirling and startling class of nar¬ 
ratives—speculations which as often fail as re¬ 
munerate their originators, but which, spite of 
all failures, are constantly springing up in some 
form or other. 

The remuneration of this industrious dissemina¬ 
tor of the cheap literature of the day is not, v r e 
imagine, very large; and it is rather a mystery 
how he is remunerated at all, seeing that he sells 
at five-and-twenty per cent, under the published 
price, and therefore must exist himself on that 
meagre margin—whatever it may he, for w r e confess 
our "inability to define it—which is expressed by 
such terms as quirage, dozenage, per-centage, etc. 
Perhaps ho supplements his wholesale transactions 
by a small independent trade in retail, which he is 
able to carry on concurrently wbth his larger 
operations, and along the same beat. 

The reader will perceive that literary packmen 
may be very useful agents, circulating sound sense 
and good instruction; or, on tho contrary, they 
may be perambulating nuisances, carrying infec¬ 
tion into the moral atmosphere wherever they go. 
The tendencies of the times are, however, happily 
in favour of their being beneficially employed, and 
it behoves every man w r ho wields a pen to see that, 
so far as he himself is concerned, they are so. 


THE CALCUTTA MALL. 

At last the golden orb of day, after his brilliant 
career across the azure vault of heaven, and after 
“ Hurling fierce splendour through the sultiy air/’ 

betakes himself to his gorgeous crimson bed across 
the Hooghly. The fact is physically announced to 
me by the perception of a gradual mitigation in tho 
heat as I lie recumbent, divested of all but the 
airiest of habiliments, attempting to snatch a Brief 
forty winks to brace up my energies for the coming 
visit to the Calcutta Mall. Bub still more prac¬ 
tically is the event of closing day made significant 
by the silent entry of my sable valet, Avho proceeds 
to business by opening the Venetians, and letting 
a flood of light into my hitherto darkened cham¬ 
ber; he then arranges my wardrobe, and, after 
certain manual telegraphic signals from tho w'indow, 
to summon tho water-carrier to give me a bath, 
formally announces that everything is ready. My 
valet is resolute : any attempt to court still further 
slumber would he absurd. As the water-carrier 
enters the bath-room, I rouse myself, and emerging 
from the precincts of the musquito-curtains, enjoy 
the luxury of the huge skinful of freshly-drawn 
cool water that is poured over me; I then rapidly 
perform my toilette, under the joint administrations 
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of my valet and liis mate, and descend to the door, 
where I find my sparkling proud little Arab fretting 
with impatience to carry me to the scene of confu¬ 
sion and of conquest. 

I have my habitation in Chowringhee, the Bel¬ 
gravia of Calcutta; and, mounting my Saladin, 
(whose saltatory proceedings evince a salutary 
efflux for a superabundance of mercurial humours, 
and whose eccentric fancies are somewhat opposed 
to the long enjoyment of the cooling effects of the 
bath,) I am borne along by a series of initiatory 
bounds, and at last reach the Chowringhee Road, 
which skirts the broad green plain that lies around 
the celebrated Fort William. The sun is rapidly 
sinking, while from every road and street, highway 
and gully, Calcutta is disgorging herself of her 
population. 

An hour ago, the roads were bare strips of 
heated earth, devoid of life, until the water-carriers 
sprung forth from their hidden haunts, and, scat¬ 
tering the grateful fluid around, laid the dust, and 
gave a sensation of pleasant coolness to a panting 
populace. Now, as if by magic, impelled by one 
spontaneous desire “to eat the air,” as is the 
oriental figurative designation, all the world and 
his wife emerge from their muggy dwellings, be 
they humble or palatial, and make straight for the 
strand. Here are „ the governors, the princes, the 
great men and the mighty men, the captains, the 
high church dignitaries, cotton lords and merchant 
princes, high and low, the European and the indi¬ 
genous, the white man and the black, with a some¬ 
what imposing preponderance of that medium tint 
which claims affinity to each, sallying forth, and 
one and all directing their course to the appointed 
Mall, with a seeming spirit of determination that 
nothing could dispel. 

Away they go! equestrians, male and female, 
making for the bright green velvet sward that so 
gladdens the eye of the visitor to the city 7 * of palaces, 
whether from sea or up country. * There are equi¬ 
pages of every form and build, from the disjointed, 
rattling chariot of oriental cast, to the grace¬ 
ful phaeton of English build. Here is the primi¬ 
tive “ kranchee,” which in aspect can only be 
likened to a hackney carriage of the days of good 
Queen Bess; but, in place of an unwieldy ponder¬ 
osity, exhibiting a fragile combination of particles 
whose right of cohesion for five consecutive minutes 
would disconcert the brain of any philosopher—a 
reticulated compilation devoid of paint and springs, 
and drawn by two ponies that are yoked at a pre¬ 
cautionary distance from each other, in true oriental 
fashion. It is loaded with a freight of holiday- 
making “ bfiboos,” who have chartered it in tho 
black town, and are now sallying forth to behold 
the pale faces of the western world. Here go 
palankeen carriages innumerable, principally loaded 
with the discoloured community, tho Eurasians of 
the City of Palaces, who adopt European customs 
to the utmost, and who sedulously attend the Mall; 
tho gentler, if not the fairer sex, habited in the 
whitest of muslin dresses, and with their dark 
Eastern eyes laying themselves out to captivate the 
heart of a Gonsalvez, a Silvester, or a De Cruz, 
who prance along on their well-spurred steeds. 


Then there are the palankeen carriages with the* 
sedate but demi-tinted merchants, who have for¬ 
saken the buggy, and whose carriages, calling daily 
for them at their offices, when business closes, jog 
leisurely along to the general rendezvous. Here 
are more stylish ones, drawn by a pair of horses, and 
with a driver habited in the disguise of an English 
coachman of the old school, by a fraudulent desire 
to give the character of a great-coat with a groat 
many capes, but wearing a single cape adorned 
with a series of horizontal stripes. The horse- 
keepers sport livery turbans and belts; the horses 
trot at considerable speed under their plated har¬ 
ness ; the varnish is very bright, the blinds are let 
down, and there sits the well-pleased owner, in his 
white jacket and with, bare head, his sable wife, in 
the most brilliant of yellow and pea-green bonnets, 
beside him, enjoying themselves to the veiy utter¬ 
most. 

But the palankeen carriages are outnumbered 
by the more purse-accommodating buggy, which 
swarms in every stage of splendour and decay. 
Here is the venerable trap that has seen some fifty 
summers, with its lofty old-fashioned body, and with 
an eccentric excrescence protruding from the hinder 
panel for the stowage of umbrellas and canes, 
with its straight shafts and normal hood, designed 
for protection from a sun ever at the meridian, 
up to the graceful and elegant half-side-sweep turn¬ 
out, with its low body and roomy amplitude, court¬ 
ing repose, and looking the very picture of a luxu¬ 
rious vehicle. Look, there goes one of these 
modern vehicles, with not a straight line in the 
design to affect the msthetic taste; everywhere 
is the curved line of beauty, with perfections of 
finish and a startling dash in style. See hoY/ 
noiselessly it rolls along, drawn by that fast trotting 
waler, and impelled by the hand of the young 
civilian or staff officer, whose occasional glance at 
the vacant seat beside him speaks volumes to those 
recently imported maidens whose idiosyncrasies are 
for the marriageable state. Not less “ swell ” are 
the buggies of the merchant princes, their partners 
or assistants; but they are more frequently of a 
more practical kind of beauty, with higher wheels, 
and cane panels, for the sake of lightness. 

Then we come to the crush of pilentums, 
barouches, sociables, phaetons, and the other thou¬ 
sand and one species of four-wheeled vehicle that 
is to be met with on this cosmopolitan course. 
There is the Governor-General, in his open 
barouche drawn by four horses, and with scarlet- 
liveried postilions, outriders, and military escort; 
there aro the governors and high officials in their 
dashing equipages, drawn by imported English 
horses, or, when the vehicles are smaller and 
lighter, by the more sparkling and attractive 
Arabians; here are tho affluent native princes, 
who, while adhering to their native costume, have 
dropjDed into the western customs in the matter of 
stylish and luxurious equipages ; but great are the 
anomalies that they exhibit—jewelled velvet robes 
and embroidered garments, with the most fashion¬ 
able and costly vehicle that money could produce, 
set off by a bevy of dissolute tag-rag and bob-tail, 
in squalid attire, clustering on every side. 
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And now let us take a more leisurely survey of 
tlic Mall itself. Passing the Ochterlony Monument 
and the Government House, the Town Hall and 
all the palatial edifices that run from the banks of 
the Hooghly to Ohowringhee, we oome to the 
strand which skirts the river’s now golden waters. 
Here is the Hyde Park of the East. Have we not 
our drive by the Serpentine, where, in place of the 
Liliputian cutters, are thousands of stately ships, 
not only princely merchantmen of frigate build, 
the pride of Great Britain, the admiration of the 
world, but real frigates, and vessels that bear the 
Hags of a hundred nations P And how tempting do 
they look, those stately ships, in all the glory of 
the brightest paint and formidable array of imagin¬ 
ary ports, with the tautest of rigging, and snowy 
awnings, to tempt the old Indian exile to become 
one of the “homeward-bound.” There, on the 
left, is Hyde Park, bereft of its stately forest trees ; 
but have we not the varying green ramparts and 
parapets of the mighty fortress, with its formidable 
array of guns, guarded by the British sentinel? 
Have we not the drive, more especially devoted to 
equipages, but which flirtation-bent equestrians 
love to invade ? And is there not a “Botten Bow ” 
for fair riders, and the broad expanse of brilliant 
sward for the fleet hoofs of the Arab, the Australian, 
the thorough-bred English, and the Cape ? And, 
lastly, have we not our band-stand, where, on so 
many nights in the week, the votaries of the Mall, 
even as they take their drive, are regaled with the 
melodies of a Bellini, a Labitsky, or a Strauss P 

How, let us make a pause, and have an eye to 
the eccentricities of the scene. We have seen 
how grandeur and elegance drive side b}^ side 
with unassuming lowliness; now let us see how 
Orientalism adapts itself to Western customs. 
Let ns watch the equipages, as they whirl and 
dash along, taking it for granted that those which 
have now subsided in the “ ambulative sequence ” 
are tolerably free from adventures. 

On the Calcutta Mall the art of driving is of 
strictly defined limits, for in the oriental mind the 
popular notion is to go ahead, be it to the right 
hand or to the left, irrespective of all collateral 
contingencies—a fallacy inordinately provocative of 
grief, and a source of much profit to the coach- 
builder and horse-dealer. Thus, a mild Hindoo, 
whose vaulting ambition never soared to any other 
capacity than that of cutting grass, has been ele¬ 
vated to the grade of a horsekeeper, when his 
master, instituting a trap, and on economy bent, 
has exalted him still higher—to the vehicle’s wool¬ 
sack; and there, invested with a whip and intrusted 
with the ribbons, he is directed to take “a drive on 
the Mall,” which is achieved, or otherwise, with an 
eccentric irregularity quite alarming to behold. 

But if the land Oriental is fertile in woe, what 
would be the Calcutta Mall without its decimating 
and destructive British tar ? What so effective to 
clear the way as the coming of a buggy full of jovial 
seamen, bent on a land cruise, affording a pleasing 
episode of every evening’s entertainment during the 
cold-weather months, when the river is full of ship¬ 
ping ? Here comes a specimen. Jack has chartered 
a buggy, and his crew, as he quaintly tells you be¬ 


fore starting, consists of “ three Europeans and 
one Lascarthe latter, instead of having a berth 
aft, is made to sit on the jib-boom, as Jack desig¬ 
nates the shaft, so that he may keep a good look¬ 
out for squalls, as he feels he has some intricate 
navigation before him, and he reckons on a stiffisli 
breeze and perhaps a wreck before dark. They get 
under weigh, and, cracking along under full sail, 
make straight for the Mall, with a sincere and 
laudable desire to steer clear of all craft, as “port,” 
“ starboard,” “ keep her helm up,” and such-like 
ejaculatory exclamations from the “master,” who, 
with crossed legs and well-smoked clay, directs the 
navigation, can amply testify. But the helmsman, 
with his rudder-lines run slack to a most unpro¬ 
fessional extent, is deaf to all entreaties. He has 
just run down a water-carrier, fouled a “kranchee,” 
capsizing it most effectually, and. has now carried 
away the paddle (as he terms the wheel) of a family¬ 
laden palankeen carriage, shivering many a spoke, 
tilting the vehicle, and terrifying the minds of the 
occupants thereof. But Jack goes ahead ; he claps 
on fresh sail, as he terms the application of the 
whip, and makes straight for a littlo palankeen car¬ 
riage, bearing a portly Parsec. But the driver is 
an experienced “ old whip,” and his tiny pair of 
swiftly-trotting Pegu ponies soon escape from the 
danger. A civilian’s barouche is next endangered; 
but we see no more, for Jack sails out of sight; but 
wc feel convinced that a crisis will occur, and that, 
the Lascar will be left to carry home the fragments. 

Thus is the air eaten on the Calcutta Mall. 
The majority veer homewards before it gets quite 
dark; but the more fashionable linger about the 
band till the royal anthem gives warning to horsc- 
keepors to light tho lamps, when the crowd dis¬ 
perses, and nought is heard on the Calcutta Mall 
bub the howl of the jackal, or the even more hideous 
howl of the perambulating watchmen of the night. 

Dr. Bussell in his “ Diary,” published since the 
foregoing description was written, gives his first 
impressions of this strange scene. 

“ When it was getting dark, D-came round 

forme in his buggy, to perform the great ceremony 
of Calcutta life—to take the evening turn on the 
Esplanade, or the Course. The Esplanade lies in 
front of Chowringliec, and it is therefore in front 
of the Club. In tho midst, on the right of us, is a 
bad imitation of the Helson monument, in Trafalgar 
Square, with Helson removed from the top. Be¬ 
fore us is the Fort. 

“ Is this a limbo in which all races, black and 
white, are doing penance on the outside of strange 
quadrupeds and in tho interior of impossible 
vehicles ? The ride in Botten Bow, the dreary 
promenade by the banks of the unsavoury Serpen¬ 
tine, the weary gaiety of the Champs Elysees, the 
Bois de Boulogne, and the Avenue de St. Cloud, 
the profound austerity of the Prater, are haunts 
of frivolous, reckless, indecorous, loud-laughing 
Mourns and all his nymphs—Euphrosyne, and 
Pliryne, and others—compared with this deadly 
promenade a cheval d pled , where you expect every 
moment to hear the Dead March in Saul, or to sec 
the waving black ostrich plumes sprout out of a 
.carriage top. 
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“ These are, indeed, solemn processions, which 
not even youth and beauty, or their simulants, can 
make gay. The ground is well watered; no dust 
rises beneath the tramp of the many horses. But 
darkness has set in on the faces of the multitude. 
The moment the sun made a decided bow to the 
horizon, out came carriages, phaetons, and horses; 
but scarcely have they revolved twice in their 
course, ere that sun has vanished into darkness. 
Phoebus and Nox have here a sterile union; and 
the stui'dy long-lived Crespuscule of our southern 
climes is unborn and unknown here. 

“ It really was little more than ten minutes from 
the time we got on the Course, ere the darkness to 
me destroyed all the attractions of what, for a brief 
period, was a very interesting and novel scene. 
But imagine a drive in the dark—not twilight— 
but darkness so profound that lamps must be 
lighted to prevent collision. For the ten minutes or 
so it was a very gay, a very curious, but not a very 
satisfactory or assuring sight. I think the most 
stern and patrician of Homan consuls must have 
had something of an uneasy feeling when he saw 
the plebeians in the Via Sacra, presuming to walk 
forth in purple and fine linen among the offspring 
and relatives of the Conscript Fathers. But here 
on this esplanade, or race-course, or corso—what¬ 
ever it is—there is something more than such pre¬ 
tentious equality. It is, that there is such insult 
offered as the arrogance of the most offensive aris¬ 
tocracy—that of complexion—can invent to those 
who by no means admit themselves to be the 
plebeians of the race. See, there is a feeble young 
man dressed in white, with a gilded velvet cap jn 
his hand, trying to drive a vehicle, which looks like 
a beehive from the cluster of his attendants on all 
points of it. That is Chuck-el-head Doss, the great 
little young Bengal merchant, the inheritor of old 
Head Doss’s money, and the acceptor of the less 
doubtful gain of a Germano-Hindoo-Christianic 
philosophy, which teaches him that, after all, what¬ 
ever is is best, and that the use of the senses is the 
best development of the inner man. Is he a bit 
nearer to us because he abjures Vishnu, accepts 
Providence, and thinks our avatar very beautiful P 
Ask ‘ Who he is.’ ‘ He’s one of those nigger mer¬ 
chants—a cheeky set of fellows, all of them.’ Then 
there is a morose old man in a chariot drawn by 
four horses, with two well-dressed fellows with their 
backs to the horses, outriders and runners, and a 
crowd of servants. He is a handsome worn-out- 
looking man, with a keen oye, lemon-coloured face 
and gloves, dressed in rich shawls and curious 
silks. Who is he ? A few Europeans bow to him. 

“‘ He is the Eajah of Chose—a great rascal. 
Hone of us know him ; and they say the Company 
were jockeyed in giving him such an allowance/ 
You feel some historic interest when you are shown 
Tippoo Sultan’s son and grandson; but your friend 
is too busy looking at Mrs. Jones, to give much 
.information on these points, or to direct your at¬ 
tention to anything so common-place (to him) as 
the appearance of some natives on the Course. And 
indeed, to tell the truth, the fair face of Mrs. Jones 
is, perhaps, better worth looking at, in the abstract, 
than those bedizened natives. Still it is striking, 


for the first time at all events—but I suppose the- 
impression soon dies away—to see the metaphysical 
Mahratta ditch which separates the white people, 
not only from the natives, but from the Eurasians. 
They drive and ride in the same throng, apparently 
quite unconscious of each others’ presence.” 


WILD AND TAME. 

Tiie influence of civilization upon man is chronicled 
in the records of history; but the influence of civil¬ 
ization upon certain races of animals is more ob¬ 
scure, and has not been taken cognizance of per¬ 
haps so much as it deserves. We all of us know 
something about the civilization of individual pets : 
it is not to that case, however, that I direct my 
remarks. What my observations would especially 
point to here is the series of gradual and more 
occult changes which have been brought about in 
the course of hundreds, sometimes thousands of 
years, and by virtue of which the characteristics of 
a race are so modified that we lose all cognizance 
of the "wild progenitors from which the members of 
it have descended. Already the domestic cat has 
afforded the readers of “ The Leisure Hour one 
example of what is meant to be conveyed. Another 
case of similar import is furnished by the dog. 
Less obscure, but still well' marked, are the cases 
of modified race, the change due to civilization, fur¬ 
nished by the pig, the sheep, the cow, and, perhaps 
more than all, the domestic barn-door fowl. 

There are two ways of testing this no less diffi¬ 
cult than interesting subject. Firstly, in some- 
cases, historical records exist of what the character¬ 
istics of certain animals were, in ancient times when 
the process of reclaiming them first began; secondly, 
the naturalist has it often in his power to appeal 
to modern records, of what tame animals have be¬ 
come when allowed once more to run wild. Both 
these means of investigation are open to us, as 
respects the common barn-door fowl: suppose, then, 
we examine them. When barn-door cocks and 
hens began to be so inconsiderate as to abandon 
their native forests, and, for the sake of a little good 
living, to lay eggs and get fat for the benefit c! 
their civilized but gormandizing protector, is 
more than naturalists, at this late period of the 
world’s history, are able to determine; however, as 
regards those pioneers of civilization, the Greeks, 
testimony enables the inquirer to form a pretty 
accurate guess. In neither the “Iliad” nor the 
“ Odyssey ” does old Homer say anything about 
cocks and hens, which is strange, if he really was 
cognizant of their existence. Getting up of morn¬ 
ings by times to mingle in the fray, as the Homeric 
heroes are represented to have done, what more 
natural than the assumption that cock-crow should 
have been the signal. Neither does Hesiod (an¬ 
other very old Greek author) say anything about 
them; but, in addition to the “ Hiad ” and the 
“ Odyssey,” Homer is the reputed author of another 
poem, the “ Batrachomyomacliia.” At any rate, 
whoever the author of it, that poem with a long 


* See No. 359. 
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name is a very old composition. In it domestic 
fowls are mentioned. 

Next we take a long jump indeed—from Homer 
and Hesiod to Varro, who wrote about forty-five 
years before Christ. He gives us some very de¬ 
tailed and particular statements about the cocks 
and hens of his time; but they are statements so 
apparently at variance with what the preconceptions 
of a modern would lead him to, that, were the par¬ 
ticulars not established by later observations, made 
in a very particular way, one might bo excused for 
not believing the Eoman historian. Fowls, both 
wild and tame, were known, according to Varro, 
in the Eoman poultry market of his time. “ Wild 
fowl,” he says, “ are rare at Rome, being seldom 
met with except in cages. They do not crow,” he 
proceeds to remark, “ nor do they resemble domes¬ 
tic fowls in appearance, but approach nearer to the 
African bird.”* Many other particulars respecting 
these wild fowls does Varro narrate; but the 
reader will probably have begun to suspect that, by 
no possibility could a wild bird, having the charac¬ 
teristics of form as described by Varro, get modified 
by civilization into an ordinary cock or hen. Yet, 
curiously enough, the strange testimony of Varro 
has been confirmed in a very satisfactory manner; 
the evidence being as follows. 

In the year 1842, Captain William Allen led one 
of those fatal explorations up the Niger, which cast 
a blight on the memory of that ill-fated region. 
The expedition proved mortal to about half those 
who took part in it; and the survivors were re¬ 
duced to an almost unexampled condition of suffer¬ 
ing and prostration. In order to recruit their 
strength, the survivors were ordered to the isles of 
Ascension and St. Helena; but, happening on their 
way to touch tlio little volcanic island of Annabono, 
in the Gulf of Guinea, they not only found a plentiful 
stock of good poultry, but became acquainted with 
a fact of great interest to the naturalist; confirm¬ 
ing, as it does, the statements handed down by 
Varro. According to the testimony of the natives 
of the little volcanic island, at a period some twenty 
years before the advent of Captain Allen, a few 
cocks and hens, escaping from an English ship, took 
to the woods, and, finding circumstances congenial 
to their natures, multiplied exceedingly. Now, 
twenty years is no long time, apparently, to work 
out'changes in the organization of a race; but, 
strange to say, it was a period long enough to have 
degraded (if the term be permitted me) once civil¬ 
ized English barn-door fowls back to the level and 
the characteristics of the wild fowls described by 
Varro. Not only had the cocks ceased to crow, 
having adopted a cry of their own, but, in form as 
well as colour, the ordinary type of common barn¬ 
door fowls had become widely departed from. For¬ 
tunately, and to place the testimony beyond any 
reasonable doubt, Captain Allen and his surviv¬ 
ing associates were accompanied by a naturalist. 

In this way Varro and Captain Allen between 
them undoubtedly prove the strutting chanticleers 
and clucking hens, who go pecking away in modern 
farm-yards, to trace their pedigree back to the mid 
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fowl common enough in the forests of Bengal. 
This, indeed, is just the pedigree naturalists had 
made out for them; but so apparently profound are 
the differences between the (brm and colour of the 
two, to say nothing about the fact of tamo cocks 
crowing, and the inability of wild cocks to perform 
the vocal feat, that ordinary people might have 
been held excused for not implicitly believing the 
statements of the naturalists. 

And here, waiting about the vocal powers of 
civilized chanticleer, it strikes mo as a curious cir¬ 
cumstance that he should learn his song in capti¬ 
vity, and that he should forget that accomplish¬ 
ment when consigned to the woods again. Not less 
curious is it, as well as a matter of precisely similar 
import, that the barking of dogs is also a lan¬ 
guage of civilization. The wild dogs of Australia 
never bark; the half reclaimed dogs of Constanti¬ 
nople do not excel in that line; and, as for the pro¬ 
geny of tame dogs allowed to run wild, they soon 
lose their barking power altogether. A dog, how¬ 
ever, I may here remark, seldom runs mid if he can 
help it. To the majority of animals which man 
reclaims, making them companions of his steps, and 
denizens of his fields and home, civilization is a lob 
chequered to them with good and evil. If the horse, 
wild running in Tartarian steppes, be innocent of 
bruised oats and bran mashes, physic when he is 
out of sorts, a stable-roof over his head, and curry- 
combing o’ mornings ; so he escapes a large per 
contra of equine troubles lain athwart his shoulders, 
and upon his convenient back, by the perhaps too 
exacting biped. Then, woe to the civilized bird or 
beast, good to be cooked and eaten! Dogs, I think, 
have a particularly happy lot of it. To them the 
change from savage to civilized life brings with it 
few or no disagreeables—save, perhaps, when fate 
may have cast their lot amongst natives of that 
central flowery land where puppies are held in cu¬ 
linary repute. 

Some of the most interesting changes which time 
and wildness have wrought out upon animal races 
are perceptible in the American continent. I need 
hardly remark that, before the Spaniards set their 
conquerors’ feet upon American soil, horses, goats, 
pigs, dogs, sheep, and a few other animals, were 
strangers to that continent. Of these, I believe the 
dog alone has never totally escaped from man’s 
fellowship and congenial domination. As regards 
that other companion of man, scarcely less intimate 
than the dog—the horse, of course, I mean—it is 
far otherwise. Hundreds of thousands of horses, 
totally wild, roam at this time over the pampas and 
llanos of both North and South America. The soil 
and climate of America are probably no less con¬ 
genial to the horse than those extensive plains in 
Central Asia from which the equine race is supposed 
to have ramified. Probably the wild American 
horse has all the characteristics of the originally 
wild stock; therefore, any peculiarity of type recog¬ 
nisable in the one, we may expect to be recognisable 
in the other. Well, what facts does testimony 
supply in this matter ? We will see. Don Felix 
Azara, I believe, was the first to notice the circum¬ 
stance that, amongst these wild American horses, 
there is hardly a black, a grey, piebald, or sorrel- 


* Known to us modems as the Guinea-fowl, or pintada. 
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coloured individual to be seen. They all present 
the uniform type of brown short hair and black 
manes and tails. So far as the testimony of the 
naturalist just mentioned goes, the presumption is 
indicated that brown, with black manes and tails, 
was the colour of original wild horses—the very 
colour stated by Pallas as belonging to wild horses 
of the Tartarian steppes. 

The American descendants of tame pigs run wild 
illustrate, in their own personal characteristics, the 
mutation of type which an animal species may ex- 
pevieuce. Not only have the wilding porkers lost 
their slow slouching gait, and become veritable wild 
beasts of the forest— that might have been expected— 
but their colour is invariably black, and their ears, 
instead of being pendulous, as is the case of tame 
pigs, prick up and stand well forward. Whilst 
gnuiter was a denizen of the farm-yard, with no 
enemy to fear save the butcher (whom he never 
learned to fear), and having no care for his dinner, 
a state of blunt hearing was of no particular dis¬ 
advantage to him. Far otherwise is it with a wild 
forest pig, having to shift for himself the best way 
lie can, and to whom the ability to hear quickly, and 
to remain wide awake, is a matter of the utmost 
consequence. To such a pig, prick-up ears are a 
sort of necessity, and accordingly God has supplied 
them. 

America presents sheep and bullocks for the 
naturalist's investigation, under the somewhat rare 
and very interesting condition of neither quite wild 
nor quite tame. In them the mutation of race in 
passing from civilized back to savage life is not 
wrought out, but is yet in a state of transition. 
Before more specially pointing out what has hap¬ 
pened to both these races, I would just in passing 
direct the reader’s attention to a series of animals 
of the sheep tribe, the skins of which are stuffed 
and preserved in the zoological department of the 
British Museum. Without particularizing the ani¬ 
mals in question by the hard names which naturalists 
apply to them, it will be enough for my purpose 
if the reader observe that certain slieepy-looking 
animals are there to be seen—sheep-like in form, 
face, horns, and, in short, everything save the one 
characteristic of wool. Glancing now the mental 
eye far away from the stuffed skins of the British 
Museum, and contemplating all the solicitudes of 
which sheep are the objects, by reason of their fleece 
—considering how those warm coats of theirs have 
to be bathed, anointed, and otherwise cared for to 
prevent ill results—a question might arise of the 
following kind. How would a wild sheep manage 
with no kind shepherd at hand to sec to the wool 
toilette? On this point the half wild sheep of 
America furnish an instructive lesson. Their lambs 
have wool like any civilized lambs, and the wool 
continues growing for a period: but mark now the 
curious result. If the shearer comes before a cer¬ 
tain period, and shears the fleece, well and good: 
another fleece begins to grow, lengthening to ma¬ 
turity. If, however, the shearer so far neglects this 
operation that a certain time, a little too long, 
elapses, off falls the wool of its own accord, a crop 
of hair takes its place, and wool never grows on 
the hairy part again. 


What can be more beautiful than this illustration 
of the way in which the Almighty modifies the 
characteristics of a race in favour of mankind? The 
young lamb with woolly fleece would seem to say 
mutely, and once for all, “Wild or tame ? which is it 
to be ? Take } T our choice, but choose at once.” 

Passing now from sheep to cows, just contemplate 
the enormous quantity of cows’ milk consumed by 
human beings, and how freely cows supply it. But 
this facility of milk-yielding is a characteristic im¬ 
pressed on the species after many centuries of con¬ 
tact with humanity. The half-wild cows of America 
yield milk indeed, for their own progeny, but the}' 
have very little to spare besides. Neither the 
Spaniards at home, nor the descendants of Spaniards 
abroad, are much of a milk-loving people; but when¬ 
ever a travelling milk-lover wanders amidst the 
half-wild cows of certain parts of America, he finds 
it no easy matter to get a little cows’ milk. The 
animals have lost the function of continuous supply. 
To finish our account of tame animals run wild in 
America, I may remark that onty the goat and the 
donkey have grown handsomer for the change 
which has come over their fortunes. As to the 
goat, his head has become smaller and his eye 
brighter; and, who would have thought it?—the 
wild donkey actually seeks out the wild horse to do 
battle with, fighting, I am bound to say, most 
treacherously—the very reverse of all that is noble 
and chivalresque—but, for the most part, success¬ 
fully. In short, the wild donkey seems to be a 
fellow of more intelligence than the wild horse, 
but at the same time more treacherous, resentful, 
and unforgiving. 


EIFLE SHOOTING- IN EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 

Tiie importance now attached to rifle shooting in 
this country, as one of the principal elements of its 
future defence, may render interesting some infor¬ 
mation concerning it, as practised both in the Old 
World and the New. 

Switzerland is one of the earliest countries in 
Europe in which the rifle has been popularly used, 
and the mountain republic has acquired a reputation 
on this point, worthy of the land of Tell. The bold 
burghers who sustained that intrepid assertor of 
his country’s liberties, have been succeeded by men 
who wield the rifle with the same ability with which 
their forefathers bent the bow ; and in these days, 
when the redoubted shaft has been superseded by 
the more deadly shot, equal attention is devoted 
towards maintaining the national renown. All the 
youth of the Helvetic Republic are early trained to 
arms. Even at school they are subjected to strict 
military drill; and we cannot refrain from here 
adding that, in so far as our observation has ex¬ 
tended—and it has been tolerably extensive—the 
continental system of military drill, which expands 
the chest and renders the figure erect and manly, 
would prove a truly valuable supplement to our in¬ 
sular sports—cricket, foot-ball, etc., which have a 
tendency to round the shoulders and mar the gait. 
Physically, we are the first people in Europe—per- 
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Laps in the world; but though these sports are cal¬ 
culated to render the limbs strong, they are less 
suited for insuring the equable development of the 
whole body, and moreover labour under the disad¬ 
vantage of being wholly useless, apart from healthy 
amusement; whereas the other, to almost the last 
day of our existence, qualifies us to discharge the 
duties required for the defence of our country. We 
do not think it necessary to quote glorious old 
Homer*s glowing lines on this head—though he has 
alluded to it in terms which, even in those days of 
mere utilitarianism, posterity, we trust, will never 
willingly let die—as the passage is doubtless fami¬ 
liar to all our classic readers, and the thought natu¬ 
rally occurs to every human breast. But, we may 
add, it is at present as necessary to keep the sen¬ 
timent in view as it ever was in the days of ancient 
Greece. 

The Tyrolese riflemen, we need not say, have 
long been celebrated. Some of the Germans, too, 
possess considerable ability in the use of the wea¬ 
pon ; and at their great national fete , the Turnverein, 
in the Hew World, they keep up the exercise for 
several days once a year with great spirit. 

The French may at present be considered the 
principal rifle shots on the continent; but the prac¬ 
tice is confined chiefly to the army, though some 
divisions of this—especially the Tirailleurs (or rifle¬ 
men) of Vincennes—have acquired extraordinary 
proficiency, not only with their weapons but also 
with their limbs. We remember seeing a regiment 
of these little fellows—they are generally small, broad- 
chested men—running in from Vincennes (a dis¬ 
tance of four miles from Paris) at an emeute, or 
threatened insurrection, in 1849, all the way side by 
side with a regiment of dragoons at full trot, and 
arriving on the Boulevards in perfect trim. 

But the Americans are undoubtedly the first 
rifle-shots in the world. There, every man is by 
statute trained to arms, as, even in cities, they have 
only the alternative of being firemen; and these, 
too, are so imbued with the national spirit, that 
they voluntarily arm themselves and have their 
target-shooting excursions also. Even long ante¬ 
cedent to the period when they arc constrained to 
discharge their national duties by law, they resort 
to the practice of their own accord. The little fel¬ 
lows in Missouri and “ fighting Kentucky,” at nine 
or ten years of age, arc sent out by their fathers 
with rifles to shoot the wild turkeys, which there 
so abound, and w r e have seen them soundly whipped 
on returning home, if they brought down the bird 
by any other than a shot through the head. Ge¬ 
nerally, after an incredibly short period of practice, 
they contrive to strike the head fairly oft* in a ma¬ 
jority of the shots. 

In America, we may mention, the militia, through¬ 
out the whole Union, are obliged by law to assemble 
four weeks throughout the year for the purpose of 
drill. Sometimes the period is subdivided into 
two or four parts, but in all it is imperative; and 
while they are thus in camp, or under drill, the 
utmost discipline prevails. The old nonsense about 
American militiamen—such as three out of every 
half-dozen turning to the right, while the other 
wheeled to the left, and the master threatening the 


man, or the creditor the debtor, about the payment 
of some bill, if he unduly disciplined—is now wholly 
obsolete, if indeed it were not always entirely fabu¬ 
lous. We have seen regiments of these men, espe¬ 
cially the Hew York Hational G uards and “ Boston- 
Tigers,” not inferior in discipline to any body of 
regular troops in Europe; and so completely were 
they under control, that the former, named also 
the Seventh Regiment, unhesitatingly, on receiving 
the word of command from the Recorder of Hew 
York, fired on their own countrymen, and, after 
bringing at least a dozen of them down, charged 
the others with the bayonet, during the miserable 
riot which occurred on the last visit of Mr. Mac-ready 
to America. 

The uniform, we may add, of this highly effective 
regiment is gray, but w r o are inclined to prefer 
that of the firemen of Hew York for service in the 
field, if the necessity should ever unhappily arise. 
It consists simply of a red flannel shirt, with dark- 
coloured trousers, tucked within the boots, like 
Lord Elclio’s Knickerbockers, and is a remarKably 
handy dress for active service. It realizes, in fact, 
the celebrated life-guardsman, Shaw’s be an ideal 
of battle trim—namely, dispensing w : th all bucklers 
and upper attire, and fighting only in shirt-sleeves. 
Red also, though somewhat of a conspicuous mark, 
is exceedingly useful for concealing the usual in¬ 
dications of any of those accidents which invariably 
befall troops in action, and are apt at first to pro¬ 
duce a disagreeable effect upon unaccustomed men. 
The new felt hat, or sombrero, turned up on the 
right side, recently adopted by the United States 
army, might also be studied with advantage, it 
being very handy for sunny or sloppy weather. 

Independently, however, of the regularly esta¬ 
blished national, drills, so general is the martial 
spirit of America, that almost every city, every 
village, every newspaper-office and extensive pri¬ 
vate, commercial, or manufacturing establishment, 
has its own individual military company; and each 
of these goes forth frequently to drill, as well as 
contends, at least once a-year, for prizes at target¬ 
shooting. A sonorous band of music generally 
precedes these civic heroes on this occasion, and a 
huge negro brings up the rear with a large target, 
which is invariably brought home handsomely rid¬ 
dled. Truth compels us to add that the B’hoys 
on these occasions often return home with every 
indication of having been indulging in some fluid 
more potent than water; but they elect their own 
officers with a spirit of discernment which should 
induce the gallant nobleman, whose name we have 
already twice mentioned, to persist in his very ex¬ 
cellent motion, that all volunteer corps should re¬ 
tain this privilege ; and the journeyman or appren¬ 
tice, if his superior alacrity or intelligence should 
have elevated him to this post, frequently issues the 
word of command to his foreman or “boss,” in 
tones and with a promptitude which is implicitly 
obe} r ed, and is amusing enough. 

Some of the private shooting exploits in America 
are almost incredible. The southern and western 
men in this respect generally excel. In Ohio, 
which is much infested by squirrels, what is termed 
“barking” takes place; that is, the riflemen set 
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out, and tlie animals, crouching so close upon tbe 
branches as to be almost invisible, the game is 
destroyed by hitting the bark of the tree beneath 
them, and thus causing them first to start high 
into the air and then fall upon the ground, killed 
by the shock, so that the skin is not injured by 
the ball. In California, bears in the valley below 
are frequently destroyed by the hunter high up 
on the mountain firing his piece aloft, whence 
it descends so unerringly and with such force 
(the momentum increasing with the height it at¬ 
tains) that the animal beneath is generally des¬ 
troyed at a blow. In Acapulco, on the western 
coast of Mexico, a similar plan is resorted to for 
the purpose of destroying turtle at sea; but an 
arrow on these occasions is the weapon, and it 
generally proceeds from the hands of the fair sex, 
who, moreover, take the precaution of attacking a 
string to it, for the purpose of hauling their prize 
a-shore. 

A one-armed hero of Massachusetts, Tim Smith, 
was undoubtedly one of the greatest wonders in the 
way of shooting we ever encountered in America. 
It is rarely that the northern men, more devoted 
to intellectual and money-making pursuits, thus 
excel; but Tim was positively a gem. Fortune, 
however, had not smiled upon him, as, in spite of 
the classic dictum we were taught at school, she 
frequently refuses to smile upon the brave; and 
we deeply commiserated poor Tim’s lot in being 
constrained, when considerably past the meridian 
of life, to set forth to California, where every man 
goes about armed with a brace of revolvers, as well 
as bowie-knife, and requires also a brace of ready 
or stalwart arms to use them. Tim, it affords us 
satisfaction to add, confined himself to peaceful 
pursuits and eventually realized a fortune in San 
Francisco. 

But the most renowned shot in America is 
Captain John Travis, of New Orleans. The feats 
of the Captain are positively marvellous. He will 
lay a rifle at his feet, pick it up in an instant, and 
bring down a pigeon or swallow on the wing. He 
will allow himself to be blindfolded, turn round, 
and, with revolver, ring the bell each time. The 
Captain has more than once beautifully removed 
an apple from our palm at twenty paces; and wo 
grieve to say, when we think it might have spoilt 
or entirely precluded this article, had there been 
the slightest trepidation on our part, he gracefully 
removed one with his rifle, at the distance of fifty 
yards, when poised in air between our thumb and 
forefinger.^ The Captain, moreover, good-naturedly 
offered, in like manner, and with like immunity, 
to remove a peach from the summit of our head 
at a hundred yards; but we respectfully begged 
to decline the handsome proffer, though we have 


* On venturing to hint to the writer of the present communica¬ 
tion, that some would consider this rifle experiment “ foolhardy,* ** 
lie said that the, risk was small—certainly so small as not to be 
taken into account by him under the circumstances j for had ho 

declined the Captain's proposal, the American bystanders would 
have at once made some insulting remark about Britishers being 
cowards. In the Life of General Sir Charles Napier, there is an 
account of still more perilous experiments to which the generous 
and brave old soldier submitted at the request of an Indian 
swordsman. 


no doubt he would have accomplished this feat with 
equal dexterity. 

The Captain, we may add, has since established 
one of his shooting galleries in the Quaker city of 
Philadelphia, on Adams Street, between Mam and 
Second ; and it is probably tbe finest establishment 
of the kind, not only in the United States, but in 
the world. The rifle galleries are 70 feet in length, 
10 in width, and 17 in height; the pistol gal¬ 
leries the same height and width, and 36 feet in 
length. There are also galleries and reception- 
rooms for ladies. 

In conclusion, we beg to express a hope that the 
movement recently instituted in England will not 
be transitory. We wholly dissent from the opinions 
of those cynical military martinets and absurd par¬ 
liamentary saltimbanques, who decry the volunteer 
force, and maintain the superiority of an army en¬ 
listed from the lowest and most illiterate portion 
of the people. The experience of all ages proves 
the reverse. The triumphs of ancient Greece and 
Rome were not gamed by the canaiUe, but by the 
free citizens and agriculturists of higher rank, who 
carried the standard of their country to victory 
wherever it was unfurled. The people of England 
are in no degree degenerate. When we say Eng¬ 
land, we include Scotland; and the natives of either 
are yet the first people in the world, or, at all 
events, second to none whomsoever. The spirit 
which at present inflames tbeir breasts is as glowing 
as any that ever illumined the hills of Rome or the 
plains of Greece. They are superior far to the 
plebs of Rome or the dregs of Athens; and we 
have no fear for Old Albion, so long as her flag 
shall be upheld by the hands of freemen. 

It would be an error, we may add, in a matter 
intended to be wholly practical, to occupy too much 
time in undue attention to drill. Drill is in¬ 
deed highly advantageous. It expands the body, 
and gives promptitude as well as precision to the 
mind. At a recent important public meeting in 
the metropolis, we were especially struck by the 
remarks of the venerable provost of Eton, Dr. 
Hawtrey, concerning its beneficial effects upon the 
boys of that renowned school; and we may add that, 
for the sake of promoting unity of action, we concur 
in his recommendation of a slight and inexpensive 
uniform too. We were also particularly impressed, 
as well as amused, by the information of the chair¬ 
man, Lord Elcho (himself the crack colonel of the 
crack Scottish regiment,) that, so general has drill now 
become that, at a Quaker school in Yorkshire, the 
young ladies went through the whole of the military 
manoeuvres, though they had substituted other 
terms for the phraseology of the soldier, all with 
the exception of the word halt , which there was no 
possibility for the ingenuity of even the Society 
of Friends to supplant. Wellington, too, declared 
that “Eton won Waterloo;” meaning that the 
manly habits there acquired by the flower of Eng¬ 
land’s youth had engendered that vigour of body, 
promptitude of action, and lofty spirit, which on 
that ever-memorable day struck the great Napoleon 
down. But while fully approving of early drill, 
and acquiescing with all the important speakers at 
this meeting, that the system should be rendered 
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national in our schools, we cannot but express a 
hope that undue time will not be lost in teaching it 
to adult rifle corps now organized. A few move¬ 
ments are indeed indispensablo to teach them to 
•act in unison ; but the Americans at Hew Orleans, 
who, from behind their cotton-bags, brought the 
choicest troops of England down, were, for the 
most part, men ignorant even of the mysteries of 
“ the goose step.'* 1 


HOT ROLLS AND THEIR CONSEQUENCES. 

It would destroy many a fine-set morning appetite 
it* the breakfaster reflected on the iniquities which 
have been perpetrated in order to furnish his break¬ 
fast table. His sugar comes associated with memo¬ 
ries of slavery, and perhaps the reality of it; and, 
as for hot rolls, they must have involved a slavery 
more intolerable in some respects than that which 
has oppressed the negro. The black slave at least 
has his night hours of rest; and, speaking of the 
Cuba slaves of to-day, Mr. Trollope testifies to the 
good treatment of them considered as mere animals. 

The London baker is less happily situated. For 
him there is scarcely any night rest. Roam through 
London streets in the still hours, when every other 
artisan is refreshing himself with slumber, and you 
shall still perceive a dim fitful light glimmering 
through the bar-work of some dismal kneading- 
house. Look down, and you shall behold spec tre - 
like objects almost naked, mixing the dough with 
many a thump and thwack, preparatory to its being 
made up in form to go into the oven. The house¬ 
wife who kneads the materials of a cottage loaf 
cannot realize to herself the hard work which falls 
to the lot of the poor baker. I have spoken of their 
working by night, but the case is even worse. In 
London, as also in some of the larger provincial 
towns, the bakers’ journeymen have to work day 
and night. On Sunday, for example, they begin 
work at 11 r.M. and continue’ it until four next 
morning. Then, instead of retiring to rest, a new 
clay’s work, so to speak, begins: they have to 
shoulder the heavy bread-basket, and supply their 
masters’ customers. Up to Thursday, all days and 
nights are alike to these poor men, when matters, 
instead of mending, get worse, especially in the 
underselling shops, where, in a large number of cases, 
the men have to work continuously from 11 p.m. till 
late on the Saturday afternoon, making no less than 
forty hours’ labour at a stretch : moreover, in most 
situations, the men have to attend on Sunday from 
about 10 a.m. till 2 p.m. to sujDerintend the dinner 
bakings. Adding up the hours of these periods of 
labour, it will be found that a large proportion of 
bakers’ journeymen are employed weekly for the 
most incredible period of 112 hours, an average of 
more than eighteen hours per day out of the twenty- 
four. The consequences of this barbarous servitude 
physically might readily be inferred, even were they 
not seen in the wan and withered aspect of bakers’ 
workmen. Dr. Guy stated, in the course of a recent 
lecture, that he never found a baker’s workman in 
what might be called robust health; that is to say, 
with healthy, florid complexion. Only 14 in the 


100 had a tolerably healthy appearance; and out of 
111 bakers, 48 had more or less severe diseases of 
the lungs and chest. 

Of course, I need hardly say that religious ob¬ 
servance of Sunday is quite impossible under these 
severe conditions. Those of the bakers’ journey¬ 
men who go to church or chapel only go to sleep; 
they simply cannot help it. 

Why should there be all this iniquity ? Why 
cannot dough be kneaded and bread be baked in 
the day time ? There seems no necessity why the 
baker’s avocation should remain one of the most 
unhealthy. Reader, you individually have it, 
probably, in your own power to contribute to the 
redress of this great wrong. It is brought about 
chiefly by the love of hot rolls for breakfast. Now, 
hot rolls for breakfast can only come of dough 
kneaded and bread baked whilst you were in bed 
asleep. Nay, think about this yourself, and take 
care that your friends and neighbours think about 
it. What man, woman, or child, having a senti¬ 
ment of human feeling in their composition, to say 
nothing of Christian charity, would knowingly and 
wilfully condemn a section of their fellow creatures 
to worse than negro bondage, for the sake of a hot- 
roll? With this appeal I will be content. It 
would be an insult almost, to aim at carrying a 
point of benevolent justice by adverting to the un- 
healthiness of hot bread. Rest assured, however, 
that it is unhealthy; on this matter all medical 
men are agreed. Those who court dyspepsia, with 
heartburn, headache, skin eruptions, and a train of 
troubles, will find a most efficient health-disturbei 
in the use of hot rolls. 

I find, from a pamphlet written by Mr. Lilwall, 
that there are from ten to twelve thousand journey¬ 
men bakers in London alone, who are exposed to 
the bakehouse night-work and its destructive con¬ 
sequences. “ Heads of families,” Mr. Lilwall advises, 
“should make it a point of conscience to ascertain 
which of the master bakers in their respective dis¬ 
tricts have abolished night-work, and give them 
their patronage, that they may not bo pecuniary 
sufferers b}^ their kindness to their men. They will 
have no difficulty in obtaining this information from 
the journeyman who daily delivers their bread. In 
those cases—and they will be the large majority— 
where they find that the baker they respectively 
patronize adheres to the old system, they will be 
doing an act of real humanity by telling him they 
are resolved after a given period—say a month from 
that date—to get their bread from a baker who 
relieves his men as far as possible from oppressive 
night-work.” It was remarked by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, in presiding at a meeting at Exeter 
Hall, that “ the heaviest amount of over-work would 
not be found at the w r est-end of London, but in the 
east, and in districts chiefly inhabited by working 
men.” Let the working classes understand that, 
when indulging in the thriftless and unwholesome 
luxury of hot bread, they are imposing on their 
brethren that extra amount of toil, and let them 
consider whether they could not give up that selfish 
indulgence, bearing in mind the golden rule, “What¬ 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” 
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VARIETIES. 


A Mischievous P a hr ot. —One day a par ty of ladies paid 
us a visit aboard, and several had been hoisted on deck 
by the usual means of a “whip ” on the mainyard. The 
chair had descended for another “ whip,” but scarcely 
had its fair freight been lifted out of the boat alongside, 
than the unlucky parrot piped, “Let go!” The order 
being instantly obeyed, the unfortunate lady, instead of 
being comfortably seated on deck, as had been those who 
preceded her, was soused overhead in the sea .—Lord 
l)}'Mlonald's Autobiography . 

The Arabs op the Desert. —Many of our readers will 
be hardly prepared for the extraordinary intelligence that 
a Scotsman has been chosen by the Arabs as their Prince. 
Mr. Brown, a missionary at Aleppo, thus writes : “ Yes¬ 
terday our esteemed consul, Mr. Skene, called on mo, and 
very earnestly asked me to aid him in seeking tlio good 
of the wandering tribes of the Arabs of the desert, which 
approaches this city. For two or three years his philan¬ 
thropic interest in them has been deepened by frequent 
visits to their encampments, lie has been a mediator 
between the wild tribes and the Turkish government, 
protecting them from injuries, and holding them back 
from war and predatory retaliation. Ilis influence among 
them has become so great, that he was recently formally 
elected by them as their Emir, Prince of all the Arabs. 
Nor is this an empty title. He has tested his power in 
various ways; e. g. by ordering the restitution of thirty 
camels, which they had just taken from a caravan. They 
were sent back at once to their owners, and the plunderers 
were punished in his presence, by being deprived of their 
horses. He has so far overcome their strongest hereditary 
prejudices, as to persuade one of the tribes to commence 
cultivating* the soil, which they have been accustomed to 
consider a great degradation.” 

Mending cracked Bells. —At a recent meeting at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, Mr. S. A. Varley exhibited 
a Cracked Bell, the metallic continuity of which had been 
restored by simply soldering the crack with tin, so that 
the bell rang as perfectly as before it was injured. It 
was explained that tin had the property, when heated 
above its melting point to nearly a red-heat, of rapidly 
dissolving copper. If, therefore, the cracked bell, after 
being soldered, was kept at a dull red-heat, or nearly so, 
for a little time, the crack would become filled up with an 
alloy of tin and copper, of nearly the same kind of com¬ 
position as the bell itself, and in absolute metallic union 
with it, and quite as brittle and as sonorous as the other 
portions of the bell. 

Ventilation in the Sick Room. —With a proper sup¬ 
ply of windows, and a proper supply of fuel in open fire¬ 
places, fresh air is comparatively easy to secure when 
your patient or patients are in bed. Never be afraid of 
open windows then. People don’t catch cold in bed. 
This is a popular fallacy. With proper bed-clothes and 
hot-bottles, if necessary, you can always keep a patient 
warm in bed, and well ventilate him at the same time.— 
Florence Nightingale on Nursing. 

Increase of Steam Navigation. —The steam vessels 
owned in tlio United Kingdom now constitute one-tenth 
of the entire mercantile tonnage, and if the river steamers 
are added, they form a still larger proportion. While the 
sailing tonnage registered in 1858, as compared with that 
registered in 1859, exhibits only an increase of 30 per 
cont., the steam tonnage registered in the same 3 r ear 
shows an advance of 261* per cent.; and, moreover, one 
steam vessel performs the work of at least four sailing 
craft. The total number of steamers owned and registered 
in the United Kingdom, exclusive of the colonies, on the 
1 st of January, 1859, was 1854. London stood, as might 
bo expected, at the head of tlio list, having a lleet of 
510 steamers, of 282,403 collective tonnage, and 68,951 
horse power. The importance of steam transport to the 
metropolis might he estimated by the fact, that the de¬ 
clared net value of the exports of the produce of the 


United Kingdom from the port of London, in 18.58, was 
29 millions. Bather more than one-half of the whole of 
the customs’ duties was collected in London. There 
arc in the United Kingdom and colonies, at the present 
time, 2239 steamers, of 488,415 gross tonnage, and other 
commercial countries are fast availing themselves also 
of steam power for their shipping. 

The Inventor of Gun-boats. —Some years ago, when 
the Duke of Wellington was staying at Tedworth, Mr. 
Smith communicated to the great Captain his notions 
respecting gun-boats. The Duke listened, as lie always 
did, with attention to the squire’s remarks, but gave no 
opinion at the time respecting the subject of them. Next 
morning, as they were both walking on the terrace after 
breakfast, the Duko said, “ Smith, 1 liavo been thinking 
that there is a good deal in what you said last night about 
those gun-boats, and I should advise your writing to the 

First Lord of the Admiralty,” then Lord-, which Mr. 

Smith accordingly did, but received no answer. Some 
time after, when walking down Regent Street, ho met the 
First Lord, whom he knew personalty, and asked him, in 
the courso of conversation, if ho had received his letter 
containing suggestions for the introduction of gun-boats. 
The First Lord replied that he had, but that the Admiralty 
could not pay attention to all the recommendations made 
to them. Upon this, Mr. Smith took off his hat, and, 
turning away from him with a stately bow, observed, 

“ What his Grace the Duke of Wellington has considered 
worthy of attention, I think your Lordship might at least 
have condescended to notice.” Yet, within ten years from 
this interview, one fleet of our formidable “vixen craft” 
is at sea, and another is being fitted out for service.— 

“Reminiscences of Thomas Asshcton Smith } Esq.” by Sir 
T. E. Ea/rdley Wilmot , Bart. 

The Thoughtlessness of worldly Men. —“ Often, 
while in the full enjoyment of all that this world could 
bestow, my conscience told me that, in the true sense of 
the word, I was not a Christian. I laughed, I sang, I was 
apparently gay and happy; but the thought would steal 
across me—what madness is all this, to continue easy in 
a state in which a sudden call out of the world would 
consign me to everlasting misery, and that when eternal 
happiness was within my grasp.”— William Wilberforce. 

“The Mirage of Life.” —“ 1 have been amused by a 
book being sent to me by some man at Bombay as I came 
through. I did not know him, but I suppose he thought I 
was unhappy at giving up a high command. Poor man, he 
little knew how glad I was! However, he lmd my thanks, 
and his book has been read through. It is called ‘ The 
Mirage of Life.’ All that lie writes, I know as well as 
ho does, and probably have thought about much more. 
People think that men bred in war have no ideas of reli¬ 
gion or philosophy, unless they are full of cant. It never 
comes into their heads that we soldiers, knowing we may 
be snuffed out at any moment, think of c what then ?’ 
This Mirage is printed by tlio Religious Tract Society, 
and is very good in its way : it just puts in print the 
words of Solomon, c All is vanity'.’ ”—Sir Charles Napier, 
October 28th , 1851. (Life, vol. iv, p. 333.) 

Hint to Publishers.—I t would be a considerable con¬ 
venience, now that tlio “ book-post ” is so extensively used, 
if publishers were to cause the weight of a book or other 
publication to be printed on its title page. Perhaps with 
books this could not generally be done in throwing oft* 
the impression ; but an adhesive printed label, to bo affixed 
to the inside of the cover b} r the binder, would answer 
the purpose. In the case of periodicals, such as news¬ 
papers, reviews, and magazines, a3 well as in that of 
pampldets, where no binding follows to render the weight 
uncertain, the matter is more simple. The weight might 
be specified in ounces, as, “ two ounces,” “ five ounces 
and if more than one copy of the print comes within the 
minimum rate of postage, thus—“Two, three, or four 
copies ”—as the case may be—“ under quarter of apound.” 
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“ BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND,”— CowpCV. 



BO SUN SAVES I1IS MASTER’S LIFE. 


THE COAST-GUARDMAN’S YARN. 

PAltT IT. 

“ After receiving our instructions, we at once set 
about obeying orders, and, having made sure that 
we all understood each other, repaired to our several 
posts, patiently to await whatever might happen. 

“The first hour passed pretty well; the cold 
wasn’t so sharp as I had expected it would be, and 
Ho. 433.— April 12, 18G0. 


there wasn’t a sound except the waves rolling in 
one after another. Another hour—still nothing 
going on, weather improving, rain gone off, and 
the stars creeping out one by one, as if they were 
ashamed of themselves for being late on deck. I 
began to get tired of crouching down, so I changed 
my position a bit to get more comfortable, and 
again turned my face out to sea, expecting every 
moment to sight the blue light. 

q Trice One Penny. 
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“Time kept going on, and still nothing liad oc¬ 
curred to give the slightest idea that any one be¬ 
sides ourselves was on the move, when suddenly 
I saw a rocket go up to the eastward of our position, 
and, as near as I could guess, about four miles off — 
in fact, just where the captain had pointed out; 
then there was. another that appeared to have been 
fired from the shore ; then another and another. 

“ ‘ Oho,’ thinks I, f we shan’t have to wait very 
long now, any ways. Don’t you wish you may get 
us a-Iarking over there to look arter you, 1113 " boys P 
we know a trick or two, we do; you’ve tried that 
once too often this cruise.’ 

“Well, sir, I went on jabbering and chuckling to 
myself this way for ever so long, a-thinking how 
clever we should trick ’em, and looking straight at 
the place where I had last seen the light, when 
something caught my eye sideways-like. I started 
round, and my heart fairly jumped in my mouth, 
when I saw the blue light we had been expect¬ 
ing right out in front of us, and not a quarter of 
a mile off. I whips round my figure-head and stared 
up at the old cliff a’most hard enough to knock a 
hole in it. Well, there was the answering light just 
a-showing; bang round again I spins like a tee¬ 
totum—not a bit too soon. ‘ There’s number 
two,’ says I. Face about, as the sojers say, there 
was the second number two. ‘ And now Jack 
Rogers,’ says I to myself, ‘ look out for squalls.’ 

“ I knew very well that they couldn’t lade the 
boat and put off from the smuggler under some little 
time, so I had a look at my arms, to see that every¬ 
thing was ship-shape and ready to hand, took in a 
reef or two of my belt, and cleared for action ; then 
I sat down quiet and ready, though my cutlass lay 
across my knees, and I could hear heart go 
thump thump against the sides of m} r fore-cabin, fib 
to stave my ribs out. 

“ All of a sudden I heard a hit of a scuffle half¬ 
way up the Devil’s Ladder, then a heavy thump, 
and all was still again. 4 Oh,’ thinks I, * the gentle¬ 
man in the gallery what’s been a-sliowing the light, 
has tried to come down to the pit, and the door¬ 
keepers object to it. Poor fellow, he’s got it, I 
fear, for I’d know the sound of Paddy Callaghan’s 
“ bit av a switch,” as he calls it, if there was a 
dozen shillelahs to the fore.’ But though I thought 
all this to myself, I never took my eye off the sea ; 
I watched with all my strength, I may say, and 
hardly dared wink for fear I should miss anything. 
There was just sufficient light from the stars to 
enable one to see a little, and presently a dark speck 
appeared on the crest of a wave some way out; 
then I lost it again. I waited a minute or more. 
‘ Ho,’ thinks I, ‘ that can’t be her, she’d have 
shown again before now ; besides, I must have 
heard them now it’s so still. Yes, but it is them, 
though, and the blackguards are rowing with 
muffled oars.’ 

“ I shrunk down into nothing a’most now, and 
only just kept my head high enough to be able to 
sec over the rock in front of me. 

“ Gradually they neared the shore, and I could 
see them more plainly ; closer and closer still they 
crept, and as silently as the Flying Dutchman. A 
few hearty strokes, and her gunwale scraped on the 


shingle as they drove her clean out of the water on 
to the beach. 

“ One, two, three, four, five, I could ccunt as they 
jumped out of the boat, and another in her yet, and 
moreover I was near enough to hear their voices 
and to distinguish their words. ‘ How, theu,’ said 
Long Jim, ‘ we mast make two trips of it, you know; 
we can’t take it in once; so come on, and look 
alive too, we mustn’t dawdle about it. Those coast¬ 
guard sharks will soon find out their mistake, and 
then they’ll be sure to make all sail this way. 
Each man take his keg and march ; now then, Ben, 
hand ’em out one by one, and let’s start together in 
case of accidents. We needn’t leave any one with 
the boat; it would do no good, and we must have 
all hands to help carry the run.’ 

“ Ben did as he was hid, and very soon the whole 
party left the boat-side, each man with a brandy 
keg on his shoulders. I knew they must pass 
close to my hiding-place, so I shrunk down flat on 
my face, and held my breath for fear I should 
betray my whereabouts ; but they seemed to have 
no suspicion of danger, and kept steadily on one 
after another, as if this business they were about 
was perfectly just and lawful. First, I made out 
Long Jim’s heavy tread as he came by my ambush, 
then another a few paces behind him, and so 011 , 
until 1 had counted all six of them. I waited a 
second or two, aud then popped up my head like 
Jack-in-the-box. They had reached the place where 
Humphrey had been stationed. f Why, what are 
they stopping for? Oh dear, oh dear, that silly 
chap can never have been and fallen asleep, surely. 
Ho; they’re only shortening sail for a minute’s 
rest; them kegs is heavy, I suppose. How then, 
mates, trip anchor and get under weigh again. 
That’s right, and we’ll be ready to convoy you 
directly, my jolly merchantmen, as soon as ever 
you round the first point on the Devil’s Ladder.’ 

“ The 3 r were all at the foot of the cliff now; another 
minute’s rest, and they were ascending. First of 
all, Long Jim’s great carcase went round the 
corner of the zig-zag, and was * lost to sight, to 
memory dear;’ then came the others in order, and 
one by one disappeared, for the pathway up the 
face of the rock is cut through the projecting 
masses of it, so that there is a high wall, like, 
towards the sea, aud the road runs between that 
and the cliff; and it was this point that they had 
now gained. 

“ c How’s my time for action,’ says I, as I jumped 
up and steamed along towards the Point, ready to 
burst the boiler. My shipmates were terribly tired 
of their berth, and uncommon glad when I came to 
relieve them. When I told ’em the right moment 
was come, and that our smugglers were nearly half¬ 
way up towards the party above, they slipped their 
moorings pretty sharp, and we were all round the 
corner and at the foot of the Devil’s Ladder in no 
time. Having once gained this position, we had 
them nicely; they’d be sure to discover the party 
above them almost immediately, and then they’d 
turn round and make for the boats, and we should 
be just ready to receive ’em open-armed; in fact, 
what with the party above, and ourselves below, 
the}^ were in a regular trap. And now, sir, as I’ve 
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got ’em there, they’ll keep for a minute or two, 
whilst I have a spell at resting, for yarn-spin¬ 
ning’s dry work. Howsomever, there isn’t any 
grog to be served out here, and I’ve finished my 
allowance, so with your leave I’ll have a bit of 
’baccy instead.” 

I was so interested in my companion’s story, 
which he told in a comical manner impossible to 
describe, that his stopping took me quite by sur¬ 
prise, and I must own did not altogether please 
me; but I knew it to be useless attempting to 
persuade him to proceed until he had indulged 
himself for a while, so I contented myself in the 
best way I could by following suit. 

The same process of knocking his pipe clean and 
reloading was resorted to as before; I lit another 
havannah, and for some time we blew off steam in 
silence. Old Rogers seemed thoroughly to enjoy 
his pipe; he leaned back against the rock, closed 
his eyes, and emitted the smoke in great sudden 
jets from his mouth, more after the fashion of a 
Red Indian than of a civilized being. He finished, 
however, as suddenly as he began, and almost 
startled me a second time by bringing himself 
into the perpendicular with a sharp spasmodic jerk. 

t “ All right again, sir,” he exclaimed; “ I’m 
victualled for another cruise; let’s see, what lati¬ 
tude were we in ? that’s to say, where had I got to 
in my yarn?” 

“ TV hy, just where you and your party had come 
round the Point, and Long Jim and his men were 
in the trap,” I answered. 

“ Haw! haw ! haw! so ’twas, sir, so ’twas; and 
we hadn’t a very long time to wait for their lord- 
ships either. The first they knew of our presence 
was Paddy Callaghan standing right in front of 
'em with his hat off, a-bowing and a-scraping like 
mad, and as purlite as possible, with the other men 
peering over his shoulder. 

“‘A foin night intirely, Mistier Long Jim,’ 
says Paddy; ‘and how are ye afther laving yer 
frinds at home ? maybe ye’ll allow me to help ye wid 
the, keg? it seems moighty heavy, and we’re as 
fresh as shamrocks, ivery mother’s son av us.’ 

“ ‘ Betrayed!’ roared Long Jim; ‘ pitch the stuff 
over, boys, and away for the boat;’ and down came 
the kegs on to the sharp rocks below, scattering 
far and wide their fiery contents. 

" 1 Whoop l hooray!’ screamed Paddy Callaghan; 
‘more power, boys! look out below, and be ready 
to repave the gintlemen.’ 

“ Ready enough we were, and in another moment 
they were upon us with a rush, and a general strug¬ 
gle commenced.. Our skipper, a kind-hearted man, 
though rough in the exterior, had ordered us to 
avoid all bloodshed, and only to use our arms hi 
self-defence; so it was man to man and hand to 
hand, as it were. The smugglers well knew that 
their only chance was -to reach the boat and put 
out to sea, and they fought hard to gain their 
object. Each one of us had enough to do to keep 
his opponent in tow, and though we were almost 
immediately reinforced by those from above, our 
adversaries seemed determined to resist to the 
utmost, and to struggle manfully for liberty. 

“ % some unfortunate chance I bad to cope with 
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the leader of the smugglers, the well-known Long 
Jim, as he was called, a man much superior to me 
in stature and bodily strength; and gradually but 
surely be forced me back through the melee, until 
ours became literally a single combat, for the light 
was insufficient to allow of my position being ob¬ 
served, even had there been a single one of my 
mates at liberty to assist me; but the truth was, 
we had expected little resistance when wo had once 
hemmed them in; and them fierce onslaught had 
taken us. by surprise, and every one’s hands were 
full on his own account. I struggled with might 
and main, sir, but I felt that he was too much for 
me, and that I could only prevent his escape by 
clinging to him like a leech. But still nearer and 
nearer to the boat we drew, though I obstinately 
disputed every inch of ground, when suddenly I 
twisted my legs round his and we fell together, 
still grappling each other with the feelings of 
enraged animals. Again and again we struck 
blindly at each other in the uncertain light, as we 
rolled over and over on the beach, until scarcely 
ten yards separated ns from the boat, whilst I 
could have screamed with mortification when I 
found that every second brought us nearer to it. 

“ Driven to extremities, I had several times at¬ 
tempted to use my cutlass; but wo were at too close 
quarters, and instead of assisting, it only hampered 
me; so I was about to throw it away, when the ruf¬ 
fian seized and wrenched it from my grasp, and, 
struggling uppermost at the same time, pinned me 
to the earth, with his brawny hand on my throat. 

Long Jim waited an instant, drew a long breath, 
and then hissed out in a fearful whisper that I shall 
never forget: c Jack Rogers, I know you and you 
know me. I have no wish to take your life; but 
it’s death or liberty with me now. I won’t be 
taken; so loose your bold, or I’ll slay you where 
you lay.’ 

“‘ Murder away, you ruffian! ’ I gasped out, for 
I was well-nigh choked with his great, powerful fin¬ 
gers on my windpipe; ‘ for I won’t leave go whilst 
there’s a shot in the locker.’ 

“‘ One more chance I’ll give you, idiot, though 
every second’s precious to me. Jack Rogers, do 
what I say, and save me from a deeper crime.’ 

“ ‘ Mo !’ I roared, with all the remaining strength 
I had. 

Then your sand's run out!’ and I thought it 
was too, to the last grain; for the brawny arm was 
laised, and the hand clutched the deadly, gleaming 
weapon, which in another instant must have fallen 
and clove my skull in two, when there was a howl 
and a savage bark, and Bo’sun’s fangs were fastened 
in the fellow’s throat.” 

The old man paused as if overcome by the recol¬ 
lection of his deadly encounter, and his providential 
deliverance in the hour of peril, and he fondly patted 
the rough head of his four-footed friend. 

4 Ah, Bo sun, old dog ! you were a friend in need 
and a friend indeed,” he continued. “ That bite, 
sir, I humbly believe was sent in mercy to us both; 
for did it not save Long Jim from the awful crime 
of murder that he contemplated ? and ah’s me, sir, 
but for that, old Jack Rogers had died a sudden and 
a violent death, with a heavy cargo of unrepented 
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sins aboard. Thankful, ay, thankful have I been 
ever since to Almighty God for that mercy which 
he vouchsafed to me ; and all my kindness—all my 
care—cannot, in my mind, repay God’s humble in¬ 
strument, that lame old dog, for the great share he 
bore in my deliverance. 

“ I’ve spun this yarn a many times, sir; but I 
never get to that part without being a little un¬ 
manned-like ; but you’ll forgive an old salt for that, 

I know, yer honour; and now I’ll put the last touch 
or two, and turn my story out all ship-shape.” 

“ Hay, my, good fellow,” I said, “ don’t proceed 
if the recollection distresses you; you’ve told me 
much, and I’ll not press you for more to-night; 
perhaps you will finish it another time, for I con¬ 
fess I should like it all.” 

“ Ho time like the present, sir, and I’ve but few 
more words to say. You now know how it is me 
and Bo’sun are mates for life; but you asked me 
how his poor leg came to be so terrible crooked.” 

“ Yes, I am more than ever desirous of knowing 
that part of the history, and if you are sure you do 
not mind-” 

“ Mind! Ho indeed, sir, I should think not; it 
isn’t often I gets such a listener, and somehow or 
other it’s a tale as I’m fond of telling ; it shows the 
old dog’s colours so well, like. Mind, indeed! I’m 
fond of speaking of him, poor fellow, and I’ll go on 
at once. 

" Well, you see, sir, when Mister Long Jim felt 
the teeth in his weazand, it took him so by surprise 
that he seemed to forget me altogether, and to turn 
all his attention to his new enemy. He left his hold 
of me and jumped on to his feet, and this time I 
didn’t prevent him; then he got poor Bo’sun by 
the throat as he had done me, and squeezed him 
with all his strength. Even then it was a hard 
matter to shake him off, and before he had succeeded 
in that, I was by his side, pistol in hand; and as he 
dashed the poor dog with full force against a rock, I 
struck him fair on the temples with the butt end 
of it, and laid him on his back senseless. Just 
then down came some of our men, who had man¬ 
aged to handcuff the other smugglers, and were 
coming to my assistance, though it was rayther late 
in the day for that, I thought. Howsomever, I 
handed over my prisoner, and left them to clap the 
darbies on him whilst I went to pick up poor 
Bo’sun’s body—for I’d made up my mind he must 
be as dead as a herring. Hot a bit of it, sir ; the 
poor old chap was sadly hurt and looked terrible 
queer, surely; but he’d plenty of life in him yet, 
for all that. I took him up in my arms and looked 
him over: there w'as one leg sadly broken, but no 
other wound, and I was only too thankful that he 
wasn’t killed outright. Well, sir, we marched our 
prisoners to the lock-up, and then I carried poor 
Bo’sun home—Paddy Callaghan a-sailing in my 
wake, dancing and whooping and pitying the dog 
by turns’’;"for Paddy was a thorough soft-hearted 
chap, though bold as a lion, and nothing would do 
but he must come along with me and help set the 
broken limb; and the tears came into his eyes as 
well as mine, when we saw the agony we were 
obliged to put the poor dumb brute to. He held 
him, and I set the leg as well as I could, bound it 


up, and covered it over with a pitch plaister; and, 
poor old fellow, he laid up in dock to refit for a long 
time, but we made but a poorish splice of it after all, 
and he’s been as lame as you see ever since. But 
howsomever, yer honour, he don’t seem to mind, 
and is just as happy as he was afore his hurt; so 
if he don’t care, why, I’m sure that’s the chief thing, 
and I’m satisfied with doing my best for him, and 
—and—that’s about the end of my yarn, sir.” 

Cordially I thanked him for his story, which had 
much interested me. He seemed pleased with my 
approbation, but much more so at the few kind 
words of praise and the friendly pat that I bestowed 
on his old companion. 

“ But by the by,” I asked, as the thought struck 
me, " how did Bo’sun manage to come to your 
assistance just at the right moment ? you left him 
locked up at home, you remember.” 

“ Oh, I forgot that, so I did. Why, you sec, 
sir, my girl Mary didn’t know as my orders were 
to leave him at home, and he kept on making such 
a whining and scraping at the door that he kept 
her awake; and at last, not being able to bear his 
row any longer, she got up and let him out the 
back way, well knowing that he’d soon find me out, 
which he did, lucky for me.” 

“ One more question, Rogers,' and I’ll bother you 
no more ; tell me what became of your formidable 
opponent, Long Jim ? I trust he met with his 
deserts.” 

“ Why, yes, he was tried and found guilty, but 
as there were no former convictions against him, 
he was not heavily punished. But that night was 
a lesson to him sir, as well as to me ; he’s an altered 
being since then, and is working hard and making 
an honest living as a boatman ; him and me’s very 
good friends now, and what’s more, he’s a’most as 
fond of the dog as I am, ‘ for didn’t he save me 
from worse than death,’ he says, ‘ notwithstanding 
I shall carry his mark to the grave.’ Yes, Long 
Jim’s doing well, sir; he lives close to me, and 
one day, if you’ll condescend, you shall have a chat 
with him, for he’s a right-down amusing chap.” . 

“ And now, Rogers,” I exclaimed, “I promise 
you never to ask you to sell your dog again, as I 
did last year, and I beg your pardon for doing so: 
had I known how much you owe him, believe me 
no such request had ever passed my lips.” 

"Thank ye, sir; thank ye kindly,” he answered. 

“ Yes, I do indeed owe him much, and I’m a differ¬ 
ent man since then, I humbly trust, and my life 
wasn’t spared for nothing, I hope. I don’t allow 
others, if I can help it, nor do I ever myself wan¬ 
tonly destroy or harm any of the creatures that 
God in his allwise purposes has made; and as for 
dogs, sir, why, every cur in the town knows old 
Jack Rogers: I’m always kind to them; for, says I 
to myself, ‘ Who knows but some poor fellow is as 
fond of that ugly chap as I am of my old Bo’sun ?’ 
Well, I suppose you’re going to turn in now, sir?” 
as I buttoned up my coat preparatory to a start.. 

" Yes, it is getting rayther late.” 

«Many thanks to you for so patiently listening 
to an old salt’s yarn, and if ye’ve any fancy for an¬ 
other, one of these fine nights, I’ll be only too glad 
to do my best to amuse yer honour.” 
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With a hearty “ Good-night,” and a shake of his 
honest hand, I turned towards home, my liking for 
the grateful old man still in the ascendant, and my 
respect, need I say, increased a hundred fold. 


LORD ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA* 

Though the splendour of India may strike us as 
more gorgeous, and we are in reality far more in¬ 
terested in its deeds, yet the history of China, to a 
reflecting mind, is more attractive still. We find 
in it indeed none of those brilliant achievements 
and magnificent productions alike in art and in 
arms, which have been associated with Hindostan 
in our eyes, ever since the Grecian Alexander in¬ 
vaded its soil. But there is a more placid interest 
attached to its existence. Without at all following 
those fabulous stories which the natives and the 
Jesuits promulgated concerning it a century or two 
ago, we may at least be assured that it is by far 
the oldest of all living nations. We place not the 
•slightest faith in the sixteen volumes which a 
French writer of that religious order published of 
it in Paris fully a hundred years ago. We con¬ 
temn the ideas of its existence as a civilized power 
for, as they allege, many many thousands, nay even 
hundreds of thousands of years : nor, of course, do 
we believe that it ever was the central or leading 
government on earth. In comparison with the 
immortal deeds and influence of Rome in ancient 
•days, or of our own glorious little isle in modern, 
it sinks into insignificance. But still, without 
entering into any comparison between it and the 
great mistress of the pagan world, there can be no 
doubt that, placed in the same scale with the 
Chinese, our island is but a speck, and our exist¬ 
ence but a span. Confucius, too, the earliest of 
their recognised maters, still interests us for having, 
centuries before the Christian era, promulgated a 
code of morals and a system of philosophy inferior 
only to those of Christianity itself. And as humble 
followers of literature, we cannot but feel almost 
personally interested in the history of the only 
country on earth which not merely recognises 
literature, but stamps on it the badge of being the 
chief, if not sole, claim to public employment. On 
all these grounds, and many more which it were 
needless to allude to here, we have felt a transcend¬ 
ent interest in the recent events in China, and in 
the success of Lord Elgin’s mission to conclude with 
it a commercial treaty which, extended to other 
nations both in the Old World and the New, might 
ultimately have the effect of introducing a wide¬ 
spread if not universal brotherhood, by again 
’bringing the majority of the human race into 
friendly relations with one-third of the vast family 
of man. 

We need not here enter into any detail of that 
mysterious rebellion which has for so many years 
past been associated with the history of China, and 
is supposed to have incorporated with it even the 
elements of Christianity itself. The work before 

* Narrative of the Earl of Elgin's Mission to China and Japan, 
in the years 1857-8-9. By Laurence Oliphant. 2 vols. London : 
Win. Blackwood & Sons. 


us makes little allusion to it, being posterior in date 
to the period of its outbreak ; though we could not 
help feeling a melancholy interest in a transient 
fact recorded in Mr. Oliphant’s pages—namely, 
that a vast city, containing, before the occurrence 
of the rebellion, only a few years ago, five hundred 
thousand inhabitants, had, when visited by him 
during his recent tour, been reduced to a wretched 
population of only a few thousands. What a ter¬ 
rible tale of havoc and of woe does this tell! But, 
as already remarked, it is foreign to our purpose. 
We shall, therefore, rigidly confine ourselves to the 
epoch of this work, which commences with that 
capture of the lorcha, a few years ago, which led 
to the conclusion of the recent treaty, and we fear, 
also, to the outbreak of the present war. We avoid 
any expression of opinion, or the introduction of 
controversial matter, for every reader of the de¬ 
bates in Parliament must have been tired of 
the references to Sir John Bowring, the Chinese 
lorcha, and Commissioner Yeh. Yeh was a sturdy 
disputant, if not a stout-hearted man, and when 
satisfaction was demanded for the alleged insult to 
the British flag, at once denounced the barbarians 
in terms contemptuous and amusing enough. 

Mr. Oliphant, at considerable length, details the 
events that followed Yeh’s denunciation, but we 
shall not attempt any resume of them here, as they 
were in reality unimportant, or at least far sur¬ 
passed in interest by those which occurred when 
Lord Elgin eventually arrived upon the scene. 
The unfortunate rebellion in India, it is well known, 
prevented him from reaching his destination— 
China—till a twelvemonth after his despatch from 
the shores of England; and we must consequently 
pass over the intervening operations till the 
period of his arrival, and the bombardment of the 
forts protecting Canton. 

This event is thus described by our author, 
after several allusions to the procrastinating policy 
of Yeh, and the unavailing measures adopted by 
that wily barbarian to stave off alike peace and 
war, that is to say, a commercial treaty or bom¬ 
bardment. Says Mr. Oliphant:— 

“ From our exalted position we had a splendid 
view of the commencement of the bombardment, 
which began shortly after daylight, and continued 
without intermission for twent}^-seven hours. Ten 
o’clock was fixed as the hour for the landing of the 
blue-jaclcets of the ‘Furious,’ under Captain Os¬ 
born ; and I was glad to avail myself, by accompany¬ 
ing him, of the opportunity afforded of being an eye¬ 
witness, under the most favourable circumstances, 
of all the operations. 

“ Thanks to the exertions of the Sappers, a very 
fair road had been made through the village near 
the landing-place. After passing through it, we 
met a wounded man of the 59th, and two wounded 
men of the French Naval Brigade—the first evidence 
of any active resistance having been offered to our 
progress. These men had been wounded in a slight 
skirmish, which had resulted in the precipitate re¬ 
treat of the Chinese. Meeting Loch, who was 
temporarily attached to the General’s staff, in the 
village, I pushed on with him as quickly as possible 
to the front. This was about a mile from the 
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village; and, when wo arrived, the French and 
English admirals and General Stranbenzec were 
seated at luncheon in a grave. The advance had 
pushed on so rapidly in pursuit of the retreating 
Chinese, that there was a pause in the operations 
in consequence of the guns and ammunition not 
having come up. Moreover, we were close to Lin’s 
Fort, the capture of which it had been arranged 
should complete the first day’s operations. As the 
French had a light field-piece with them, it was 
agreed that they should open upon Lin’s Fort, from 
a hillock within easy range, while the 59th should 
occupy a joss-house to the right, from which they 
could reach the embrasures of the fort with their 
Enfield rifles. To the joss-house, which was de¬ 
serted, we accordingly repaired, and, screened by 
the wall, amused ourselves by trying to repress 
the harmless fire which the garrison kept up at 
intervals. When our field-piece came up, and a 
shell burst near them, these brave defenders un¬ 
hesitatingly evacuated the fort—a fact as patent to 
our allies as it was to ourselves. When the banner 
of the last man had disappeared behind the rising 
ground beyond, the French rushed in ; and it must 
be admitted that there was no reason why we should 
not have clone the same. It was an operation en¬ 
tirely devoid of risk for either party; but to our 
allies is due the credit of their superior quickness 
of perception. Indeed, so little of this quality had 
some of our own men, that they rushed at the fort 
with loud shouts, apparently mistaking the tri¬ 
colour, which waved from its walls, for a Chinese 
banner. As the French sailors often carry small 
tricolor flags in the pockets of their spacious trou¬ 
sers, their conquests are rapidly proclaimed. Upon 
this occasion the leading marine, having been pro¬ 
vident enough to supply himself with a national 
‘ pavilion,’ sprung upon the walls flag in hand, 
and, shouting ‘ Vive l’Amiral!—l’Empereur!—la 
France!—l’Angleterre!’ all in a breath, created an 
intense amount of enthusiasm, and was embraced 
by his admiral, and invested with the legion of 
honour on the spot. 

“ The fort was a small circular building, fitted 
for the reception of about 200 men. We entered 
and inspected it, and from tho pallet obtained a 
good view of the city walls, about 600 yards distant. 
As soon as the Chinese perceived us in possession, 
the guns from the city opened upon us, but without 
much effect. Meantime the naval brigade and 
marines had been coining up, and extending far to 
the right, over undulating ground covered with 
graves and clumps of wood. From Lin’s Fort wc 
had an excellent view of a skirmish in which they 
engaged with some braves, who now appeared for 
the first time in some force. These latter were 
soon driven back to the base of the hill on which 
Gough’s Fort is situated, but only to advance again 
as our mon retired. Indeed, as a considerable dis¬ 
tance separated the combatants throughout, the 
Chinese seemed to gain confidence from this mode 
of warfare, and began to collect in great numbers 
behind a small village, from which they made a 
grand advance, with quantities of banners waving, 
and great yelling and vapouring, throwing forward 
skirmishers in pairs carrying gin galls, making con¬ 


temptuous gestures at their enemies, and indulging 
in divers antics, for which their leader, a tall man 
in blue, who carried a huge sword, was especially 
conspicuous. He was followed by a standard- 
bearer, capering along ten yards in advance of the 
crowd. This brave army ultimately succeeded in 
occupying a straggling wood, and in ensconcing 
themselves in the horse-shoe graves with which 
the hill-sides abounded, and which formed natural 
rifle-pits. Above these, with their heads well 
under cover, they defiantly waved flags, and 
managed, with their gingalls, to wound some of 
our men, as they dodged from one grave to 
another. The hill presented somewhat the ap¬ 
pearance of an animated rabbit-warren. Two or 
three shells, however, judiciously dropped amongst 
them from Lin’s Fort, soon started them from 
their hiding-places; and the gentleman in blue 
displayed even more agility in bopping back again 
at the head of his army, than he had in his 
advance.” 

After other operations, tho capture of Canton fol¬ 
lowed, and the well known commercial treaty, in 
which this country introduced a new feature into 
diplomacy, and, for the first time in the history of 
the world, while contending for her own rights 
stipulated, on the triumph of British arms, that 
the advantages obtained should not be confined to 
herself, but extended to other nations. 

Mr. Oliphant sometimes displays a considerable 
share of Scottish humour. The effect of cham¬ 
pagne upon the minds of the “ barbarians,” as we 
consider the Chinese — though, in justice to their 
originality, at least in so far as vituperation is 
concerned, it must bo acknowledged that they first 
bestowed the complimentary term on us—is de¬ 
scribed by him in a style too light for our steady 
pages and grave deportment. But his graphic 
delineation of a Chinese dinner may be quoted.:— 

“ I was.glad to have an opportunity at Shanghai 
of renewing my acquaintance with the Taoutai, 
whom I found to be a person of considerable in¬ 
telligence and enlightenment. One day I dined 
with him, and partook not of a flimsy refection, 
such as those usually offered on such occasions, 
but of a good substantial repast, beginning with 
bird’s-nest soup, followed by shark’s fins, beche de 
inert and other indescribable delicacies, as entrees; 
then mutton and turkey, as pieces de resistance , 
carved at a side-table in a civilized manner, and 
banded round cut up into mouthfuls, so that the 
refined chopstick replaced throughout the rude 
knife and fork of the West. We may certainly 
adopt with advantage the more elegant custom of 
China in this respect, and as we have ceased to 
carve the joints in dishes, make the next ste]3 in 
advance, and no longer cut up slices of them in 
our plates. There, however, we might stop: the 
usage of stretching across the table, and collecting 
a heap of delicacies from every dish in your neigh¬ 
bour’s plate, as a mark of politeness, is decidedly 
objectionable. Some of the dishes were so con¬ 
structed as to admit of a small charcoal fire in the 
centre, so that the soup or viands surrounding it 
were kept constantly warm. There were wines of 
different qualities, but principally extracted from 
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millet-seed, and always drunk warm; and after 
dinner some very strong but delicately flavoured 
tea called red, which answers the purpose of coffee 
as a digestive, and simply differs from the green 
in being subjected for a much longer time to the 
steaming process. The green tea, which is the 
least powerful and most refreshing, is a milder 
infusion, the leaf being slightly dried over a fire, 
and still green. This was followed by some de¬ 
licious almond tea. The guests upon the occasion 
were Mr. Robertson, Mr. J ohn Meadows and my¬ 
self, the Haefan-ting or Prefect and the principal 
military mandarin in Shanghai. The conversation 
turned chiefly on a comparison of the different ad¬ 
ministrative systems of England and China, inter¬ 
spersed with the most fulsome compliments, with 
now and then a feeler thrown out by the Taoutai 
on the subject of existing troubles, when his en¬ 
deavours to conceal his desire to gain as much 
information as possible on our probable policy were 
highly diverting.” 

Mr. Oliphant, we may acid, had previously had 
experience of Chinese cookery at an inn. The 
following is the brief account of how he made, or 
had to make, himself at home there :— 

“ We refreshed ourselves, after the fatigues of 
our exploration, at a Chinese restaurant, where I 
made my first experience in Chinese cookery, and, 
in spite of the novelty of the implements, managed, 
by the aid of chopsticks, to make a very satisfactory 
repast off eggs a year old preserved in clay, shark’s 
fins and radishes pared and boiled into a thick soup, 
beche de mer or sea-slugs, shrimps made into a 
paste with sea-chestnuts, bamboo roots, and garlic, 
rendered piquant by the addition of soy and sundry 
other pickles and condiments, and washed down 
with warm samshu in minute cups. Dishes and 
jffates were all on the smallest possible scale, and 
pieces of square brown paper served the purpose of 
napkins.” 

The pages of our author have been so much 
quoted from, that we find difficulty in citing pas¬ 
sages with which our readers may not already be 
familiar. The twelfth chapter alone of the first 
volume strikes us as not utterly hackneyed, and it 
abounds with highly picturesque description. We 
select his description of the “ Snowy Yalley,” as 
given in his tour :— 

“ Our way led through young pine woods, the 
smaller branches of which had been lopped for 
firewood, and passed along the precipitous side of 
the hill in which it had been scarped. When we 
had attained an elevation of about 1000 feet, and 
looked back from a projecting spur in the range, a 
beautiful panoramic view met the eye. The valley 
we had traversed in the morning, dotted with 
scattered villages, and divided by the river winding 
away to the horizon like a silver thread, lay at our 
feet, while, on our right, pendulous woods of bam¬ 
boo covered the stee]3 slojDes of the mountain: 
planted with perfect regularity, their feathery 
plumes, of varied hues and exquisite grace of 
form, waved gently in the breeze. 

“ Taking a last look at this lovely scene, we 
reached in a few steps the summit of the pass, and, 
crossing it, found ourselves in an amphitheatre sur¬ 


rounded by partially wooded hills, in the midst of 
which the most prominent object was the group of 
quaint, gabled, upturned-cornered houses, which 
formed the ‘ Temple of the Snowy Crevice;’ this 
was to be our resting-place for the night. Here 
we were received by sundry bonzes, in black or 
grey serge, with shaven crowns, who w r ere dis¬ 
pensing, at the charge of a few ( cash/ yellow 
tickets for the celestial regions, to groups of 
female devotees, of whom we had already passed 
many on the hill-side, helping themselves along 
upon their little feet—so ill adapted to the moun¬ 
tains—by means of stout staves. A number of 
them, with ruddy countenances, by no means un¬ 
comely, and whose neat attire and comfortable 
embonpoint gave evidence of a domestic condition 
of ease and independence, knelt upon small circular 
mats or hassocks, and prostrated themselves before 
a row of gods and goddesses, the largest of which, 
in the centre, was about twenty-five feet in height. 
Huge black images, with ferocious countenances 
and drawn swords, guarded the sanctity of the 
temple; and near them was a handsome bell, 
where the officiating priest kept up a low mo¬ 
notonous chant, and tapped a little bell as the 
signal for genuflection o^prostration on the part 
of the congregation, who were in the meantime 
burning little pieces of yellow paper, lighting joss- 
sticks, or telling their rosaries. In another hall a 
number of persons were employed in manufacturing 
bamboo mats. We were compelled to jduss through 
these holy places on our way to our bedroom, which 
was in a range of buildings at the back. 

“As we had yet a few hours of daylight, we 
procured at the temple a guide, by name Kim-bau, 
who should be immortalized in the first hand-book 
which Mr. Murray publishes of these regions. He 
had been initiated into the mysteries of cicerone- 
ship by Mr. Meadows, and, although innocent of 
any language but his mother tongue, had learned 
his lesson, and took us to every point of view with 
scrupulous precision. First, we went to the Maou- 
kao-tae, where a priest’s little house is built upon 
a projecting ledge of rock that overhangs a precipice 
1000 feet high by aneroid measurement, to the edge 
of which we crept cautiously, and looked over broad 
fertile valleys intersected by rivers, vffiich met 
lovingly and flowed away to water distant fields. 
The hill-sides were terraced with rice and other 
cultivation, in some places to their summits; at 
others, the high lands were wooded, and strips of 
forest marked the course of impetuous torrents 
tumbling into the glistening streams beneath. A 
town lay peacefully sleeping in the midst of the 
principal valley, and tiny figures could be dis¬ 
tinguished working in the fields, or following the 
winding paths. The scenery altogether reminded 
me of the Mahabuleshwar Hills, where, however, 
the precipices are higher. From here we scrambled 
along the edge of the precipice for a few hun¬ 
dred yards, until we reached the waterfall called 
the ‘ Thousand-fathom Precipice,’ where Ivim-bau 
showed us the special pine-tree, to which, as con¬ 
scientious sight-seers, it was our duty to cling and 
crane over till we could see the pool beneath, and 
the rush of waters and the dizzy height made our 
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brains spin. The waterfall itself is only 400 feet 
in height, but the stream tumbles and leaps down tho 
valley after it has left the pool for at least as many 
hundred feet more, before it becomes a quiet well- 
conducted river. We descended by steep slippery 
paths through pine-woods and groves of bamboo to 
the foot of the fall, and at a distance of thirty 
yards from the fall were drenched with the spray. 
From this point the scene was in the highest 
degree sublime and impressive: before us a smooth 
wall of precipitous rock, from four to five hundred 
feet high, intersected by a white line of foam, ex¬ 
tended in the form of a semicircle on each side. 
Five hundred feet below lay the green valley, shut 
in by the lofty range beyond.” 

His delineation of “The Sacred Island of Pooto” 
is equally interesting 

“ At sunset we dropt anchor in e the Sea of 
the Waterlilies,’ off the sacred Island of Pootoo. 
We devoted a day to the examination of its mys¬ 
teries. A broad paved causeway led us over the 
low shoulder of a hill into a lovely valley, where a 
pile of grey pagodas and temples, with upturned 
roofs of imperial yellow and walls of vermilion, 
were embosomed in foliage of the brightest green, 
and huge impending masses of rugged granite lay 
scattered upon the steep hillside above, as though 
they had been glued upon it by some giant hand. 
A quaint gateway, covered with inscriptions, opened 
upon a maze of courtyards and a collection of sacred 
buildings, some especially erected to protect slabs 
of extreme antiquity inscribed with holy sentiments, 
others containing enormous bells, struck with a 
hammer swinging beside them instead of a clapper; 
others, and these were the largest and most nume¬ 
rous, filled with monster images of both sexes and 
all sizes, from the giant figure of Kwang-yin, the 
goddess of mercy, to whom the whole was dedicated, 
to a row of little gods three inches high. In the 
courtyards were sacred bronzes, containing sacred 
fire, and overshadowed by sacred trees ; and there 
was a sacred pond, full of sacred fishes, covered 
with the sacred lotus, and spanned by a single-arched 
bridge. 

“ Everywhere groups of filthy bonzes were col¬ 
lected, basking half-naked in the sun, and inspecting 
their own tattered habiliments or those of their 
neighbours, chanting monotonous prayers, or wan¬ 
dering about telling their beads, crowding round 
me while I was sketching them, and staring 
vacantly through their bleared eyes upon the 
strangers. Clad in ragged robes of grey serge, 
they infested the place like a description of vermin 
peculiar to it, wearing these ashy-coloured vest¬ 
ments till they dropped off, apparently ignorant of 
one use of water. Generally covered with cuta¬ 
neous eruptions, they were, in all cases, pervaded 
by an atmosphere which rendered their proximity 
in the highest degree offensive. When we were en¬ 
tertained by the chief priest of the island on tea 
and preserves in a room of limited dimensions, 
crowded with these holy men, the odour of their 
sanctity became altogether unbearable. Our host 
himself was, however, an exception ; he was a man 
cleanly in his appearance, of a mild and intelligent 
countenance, and robed in a stole of yellow. Ho 


told us that he was the spiritual superior of five 
hundred priests then on the island; that it was 
devoted entirely to religious purposes, no layman 
being allowed to reside upon it, but that a few 
nuns w r ere numbered in the population. I should 
have been inclined to suppose that our authority 
considerably understated the number at five hun¬ 
dred ; and from the quantity of bonzes we saw, 
Mr. Williams’ estimate of two thousand appeared 
more likely to be correct. That gentleman calcu¬ 
lates the number of temples, shrines, and monas¬ 
teries which are collected upon this little island 
at sixty. We were contented with rambling over 
the island, and entering five or six.” 

Superstition, it may be added, prevails here in 
the grossest form. It is impossible to conceive 
anything more revolting to human reason than the 
picture which Mr. Oliphant gives of one of these 
devotees prostrated, seemingly in profound devotion, 
before a huge caldron which looks like a gigantic 
pitch-pot. From the context we gather that these 
buildings and their inmates are in all respects as 
repulsive as they appear. 

The remainder of Mr. Oliphant’s first volume is 
devoted to descriptions of Lord Elgin’s interviews 
with the Imperial Commissioners, the preliminaries 
and conclusion of the treaties, and kindred topics, 
with which the public are already familiar. His 
second volume is almost exclusively occupied by a 
narrative of the subsequent expedition to Japan, 
on which we do not at present intend to enter. 
Eeverting, therefore, to China, we may be per¬ 
mitted to express a cordial concurrence with Lord 
Palmerston’s recent declaration in Parliament, that 
we are neither at war, nor going to renew’ war with 
that power. An imposing demonstration may 
possibly be desirable to vindicate the majesty of 
British arms; but as the Emperor of China has 
already shown a disposition to express regret for 
the late unfortunate occurrence on the Peiho, and 
to remain on terms of amity with England, we 
trust, and indeed feel assured, that no obstacle 
will be thrown in his v r ay by the government of 
this country. Our premier, distinguished for 
courtesy in private life, doubtless knows the ex¬ 
pediency of extending like amenity to a nation, 
and is aware that in intercourse with foreign 
countries, as well as in the government of men, 
more is to be gained by clemency than by violence 
—more to be obtained from address than from 
arms. 


THE LAST PEAYEE OF GUSTAYUS 
ADOLPHUS. 

From a French biography of Gustavus Adolphus 
of Sweden, we extract the following account of the 
conduct of this Christian soldier and Protestant 
champion on the morning of the battle of Lutzen. 

At break of day, Gustavus Adolphus summoned 
his chaplain, and spent an hour in prayer with him. 
He afterwards took part in the religious service 
performed every morning for the soldiers. It was 
remarked that, contrary to his usual custom, he 
remained on his knees the whole time. He was ab¬ 
sorbed in deepest meditation. He commanded the 
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celebrated war-song, composed by himself, to be 
sung, which aroused the spirit of his warriors on the 
eve of battle :— 

“ Fear not, little flock, the tumult and the threat¬ 
ening cries around thee: thine enemies are rejoicing 
over thy downfall; but their joy shall not endure. 
Let not thy courage fail. Thy cause is the cause 
of God; fulfil thy mission, commit thyself into the 
hands of the Lord, and thou shalt fear no danger. 
Another Gideon shall arise to defend the people 
and the word of God. 

“We trust in the name of Jesus, and the violence 
and craft of the infidels shall be turned against 
themselves. They shall become objects of scorn and 
contempt; God is with us, we are with him : victory 
is ours 1 ” 

It was the 6th of November, 1632; a thick fog 
overspread the scene of the expected combat. Even 
the most advanced troops were invisible to each 
other. They heard only the chanted Psalms, over¬ 
powered occasionally by the roar of Wallenstein’s 
cannon, which, announced the approaching attack. 
Gustavus Adolphus, waiting the rising of the sun, 
arranged his army in order of battle, and gave it 


the ancient watch-word, “ God is with us.” He was 
on horseback, and without armour. His friends en¬ 
treated him to shield himself from the fire of the 
enemy, especially on a day such as that on which 
they were entering. He replied, *•' The Lord is my 
shield.” He subsequently passed through the ranks 
to encourage the soldiers. He first addressed the 
Swedes. “ Beloved countrymen and friends, the day 
has arrived wherein you must avail yourselves of 
all you have learned in your numerous engagements. 
You have before you the enemy so long sought 
for, and he is no longer sheltered by formidable 
intrenchments or lofty mountains; he is there on 
the plain before us. Hot willingly, as you know, 
does he accept the challenge, nor because he be¬ 
lieves himself sure of victory. Ho, but because he 
finds it impossible longer to avoid the rencounter. 
Wherefore be ready, conduct yourselves as valiant 
soldiers, fight bravely for your God, your country, 
and your king.” He passed from thence to the left 
wing of the army, formed by the German auxiliaries. 
“ My brethren and loyal comrades ! I entreat and 
exhort you, by your conscience as Christians and by 
your honour as soldiers, to do your duty this day 
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as you have done it heretofore. A year ago, and 
not far from this spot, you conquered old Tilly and 
his army. I trust the enemy now in front of us 
will have no better fate. March on with courage; 
you will fight, not under my orders, but with me, 
and by my side. I will lead the way. I am ready 
to risk my life and shed my blood with you. Follow 
me. Trust in God, and gain a victory of which you 
and your descendants shall reap the fruits for ever¬ 
more. Eemember that if you are conquered, fare¬ 
well! for ever to your religion and your liber by.” 
The soldiers responded to the words of their leader 
by enthusiastic shouts of joy. 

Gustavus Adolphus, far from joining in their 
transports, was more grave than usual, and ap¬ 
peared almost sad. He had made all his arrange¬ 
ments as a man preparing for deaf#. He had ap¬ 
pointed the Duke Bernard do Woi/nar his successor 
in command, in the event of his Jailing in the battle. 
The melancholy overshadowing his countenance 
indicated the solemn thought which stirred his 
soul, and the last regret bestowed on the purest 
earthly affections befrre giving himself unreservedly 
to God for ever, toward# eleven o’clock the fog 
dispersed, and th> rays of the sun illumined the 
fields of Lutzen When the two armies were in 
sight, Gustavw Adolphus inclined his head, and 
prayed for tin Inst time mentally and with aston¬ 
ishing fervo’ 1 *. Then raising his eyes to heaven, 
his hand/olasped over the hilt of his sword, he 
exclaim^, tr Jesus, Jesus, be thou my aid in this 
day, yfierein I strive for the glory of thy holy name.” 
qj e y<V.wed his sword above his head and added, 
“/crward now, in the name of the Lord.” , 

/ ifter a fierce struggle, the soldiers of Gustavus 
remained masters of the field of Lutzen. But the 
-ictory was turned into mourning that day for the 
Swedish army. Their beloved king was dead. 
Ho thing could compensate for that irreparable loss. 
The troops mourned for him as for a father; and 
all the Protestants of Europe regarded their dearest 
hopes as buried with him in his tomb. But the 
cause of which he was the champion was, by the 
wonderful workings of Providence, carried on in a 
way inscrutable to human calculation. Who would 
have believed, when fell the hero of the north, the 
most valiant and enlightened defender of the De¬ 
formed faith, that it would not be the exploits of 
his gallant successors, but the policy of two Eoman 
cardinals, that would give to Germany the religious 
freedom for which she had struggled during thirty 
years! 

When Gustavus Adolphus was implored to bo 
careful of his life, so precious to the cause of truth, 
he replied, “ God, the all-powerful, ever liveth!” 
The unexpected issue of this long and cruel war 
has justified his pious saying, which is otherwise 
confirmed by many facts in the history of nations, 
■when human calculations are baffled and human 
combinations brought to nought by the omnipo¬ 
tence and beneficence of the Euler of the uni¬ 
verse ! 

Gustavus was scarcely forty years of age when 
he died. The story of his heroic life we shall 
before long narrate. He is the very ideal of a 
Christian warrior. While deploring the sad cir- 
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the times, which rendered an api 
sary for the preservation of higiei 
blessings tan mere outward peace, he disjflared 
throughout the conflict as much the piety of the 
saint as tb heroism of the soldier. 


JELLY. 

Many of us can perhaps remember the time when 
extreme notions prevailed relative to the life-sup¬ 
porting power of jelly. Ho sooner was an invalid 
discharged from the doctor’s hands, than the nurse 
began to ply the patient with her jellies. Calves’ 
feet had a sort of Aistorical reputation as being the 
stock jelly-maker Hext in esteem came isinglass, 
perhaps, in one af its many varieties. Hartshorn 
shavings were ised upon certain occasions, under 
the false impression that jelly from this source was 
endowed withspecial properties. In the history of 
medical delirious, the doctrine of signatures, as it is 
called, hoick a conspicuous place. A tenet of this 
doctrine w*s, that articles of medicine presented 
an externa aspect, or character, of their medicinal 
virtues. Inasmuch as hartshorn shavings yielded, 
on distinction, the volatile fluid even now popularly 
termed hartshorn, but chemically ammonia, there¬ 
fore it was imagined that the jelly from hartshorn 
shavings would be stronger and more restorative 
than ether jelly. 

JJi true jelly has for its foundation the chemical 
ppnciple of gelatine; and, the doctrine of signa- 
iures notwithstanding, it little matters from what 
source the gelatine is obtained. The modern con¬ 
fectioner obtains jelly from a great variety of 
sources; all innocent enough, though some ot 
them would, if known or remembered, do a little 
violence to one’s prejudices. Parchment shavings, 
boiled down, make very excellent jelly; but a 
person eating such would do well to forget the 
origin and manufacture of parchment. White kid 
glove leather can be transmuted into jelly; and I am 
told that jelly is actually obtained by London con¬ 
fectioners from this source. Well, kid-skin is not 
repulsive to think about; but one may as well for¬ 
get that many of the smaller sized ladies’ lad gloves 
(so called) are manufactured from rats’ skins! Ivory 
turnings and ivory dust are a source of jelly, both 
convenient and delicate, notwithstanding a certain 
violence clone to one’s sentiments on learning that 
a delicate jelly, trembling under the spoon, was 
made from the dust and cuttings of a small-tootli 
comb! A very large proportion of all bones is 
gelatine. It is hardened in bone by mixture with 
a white powder, technically called “ bone earth,” 
the latter being a mixture, chemically speaking, of 
carbonate and phosphate of lime. If a bone be 
soaked for a considerable time in ordinary vinegar, 
or, still better, in weak spirit of salt, all the bone- 
earth is dissolved, and all the gelatine remains 
behind, ready to be transformed into jelly by so¬ 
lution in water. Much of the gelatine sold as a 
substitute for isinglass is actually obtained in this 
way, though, in some respects, it is inferior to ge¬ 
latine otherwise obtained; the fact being, that long 
contact with acids is injurious to it. In many 
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kitchens a peculiar sort of boiler, termed a digester, 
may be found; It is a vessel firmly closed, and 
which remains firmly closed until the steam, gene¬ 
rated by boiling, acquires sufficient force to press 
up a valve. Water boils in an open vessel at 212° 
of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; but, if the steam be 
restrained by pressure, the boiling point of water 
is elevated, and also its solvent power. For this 
reason a bone placed in a digester with water, 
and the water sufficiently heated, the gelatine of 
the bone dissolves out. Prolonged boiling, how¬ 
ever, damages the quality of gelatine—indeed, alters 
its chemical composition to some extent; where¬ 
fore it happens that jelly thus extracted by the aid 
of a digester is none of the best. 

I have adverted to the medical superstition of 
signatures, as an explanation of the partiality once 
shown for jelly of hartshorn shavings. There are 
other superstitions relative to gelatine, the origin 
of which is less manifest. Almost from time im¬ 
memorial there has been a notion afloat, that some 
particular virtue resides in the jelly of snails. Fre¬ 
quently, even at the present time, in remote country 
places, the gelatinous matter of snails is prepared 
in various fashions, as a supposed restorative; but, 
up to the end of the last century at least, snail jelly 
was accepted as a regular article of medical dietetics. 
In most old cookery books, directions are given for 
making snail food; and wonderful examples are 
cited of the benefits derived from it. The curious 
thing is that, setting out with a belief in some par¬ 
ticular efficacy in the gelatine, or flesh, in a manner 
to speak, of snails, vague notions of their essential 
spirit crept in; and imaginary essences of snails 
were prepared by distillation. I say “ imaginary,” 
because every modern chemist is aware that a 
liquid scarcely differing from water results when a 
watery solution of gelatine is distilled, whether 
that gelatine be from snails or other sources. 

For a particular purpose, I have been hunting 
up all the old cookery books to be found in the 
library of the British Museum. The following ex¬ 
quisite contribution to the medical dietetics of snails 
I discover in a book of cookery under date 1714. 
It is entitled, “A collection of above three hundred 
receipts in Cookery, Physick, and Surgery, for the 
use of all good wives, tender mothers, and careful 
nurses. By several hands.” In the book in ques¬ 
tion, the following is set forth as being “ an excel¬ 
lent snail-water in a consumption:—Take a peck of 
large shell snails, lay them on a hot hearth before 
the fire, let them lie till they have done hissing and 
spitting, then wipe them from the froth, and break 
them in a mortar. Have a quart of earthworms, 
slit and scoured clean with salt and water; beat 
them with the snails; then take angelica, salendine 
wood, sorrel, agrimony, bearsfoot, barbary bark, 
great dock roots, of each two handfuls ; rue half a 
handful, rosemary flowers one quart, half a pound 
of hartshorn; turmeric and ferrugreek, of each two 
ounces ; half an ounce of powdered saffron, and 
three ounces of cloves fresh beat. Shred these in¬ 
gredients, and infuse all in three gallons of strong 
ale for twelve hours; then distil it, and draw off 
what runs good, and take three spoonsful of this in 
a glass of sack or white wine an hour before every 


meal. ; Tis highly recommended (writes the author), 
and has been used with great success in consump¬ 
tions and jaundice.” 

Jelly, though still prized as a valuable article of 
food, has had to abate many pretensions since 
Majendie proved that dogs could not live on gela¬ 
tine alone. There was a time when nurses, and 
even doctors, thought that jelly alone was the most 
strengthening of foods. Other opinions prevail 
now. Indeed, Liebig has advanced the opinion 
that gelatine is endowed with no nutritive proper¬ 
ties whatever, and that, unlike sugar and starch, it 
cannot even minister to the development of animal 
heat. In advancing this opinion, it may be that 
Liebig has gone to an unsafe extreme; at the same 
time there can be no doubt that gelatine is not the 
generous life-supporter it was once imagined. 

Writing of starch, I am here led to notice that 
it sometimes usurps the place of gelatine, being 
used for the preparation of jelly-like forms of food, 
to look at, but differing from true jellies, neverthe¬ 
less. If starch in any of its varieties be boiled for 
a time in water, a viscid tremulous mass results, 
very nearly allied to true jelly in appearance, and 
often substituted for it. Every housewife knows 
that two varieties of lichen, sold respectively under 
the names of Iceland moss, and Carrageen or Irish 
moss, are frequently used as substitutes for gela¬ 
tine-isinglass, for example. Hot to be called over 
the coals by some too critical chemist, I beg to ex¬ 
press myself perfectly aware of the fact that a mi¬ 
nute difference of composition is attempted to be 
drawn, by some, between isinglass and gelatine. 
Whether that question be founded on fact is even 
doubtful; at any rate, if not the same, they are so 
closely similar that I may well be pardoned for 
treating of them as identical. Well, returning to 
Iceland moss and Irish moss, though used as sub¬ 
stitutes for gelatine as starting points for the pre¬ 
paration of jelly-like articles of food, they contain 
not a particle of gelatine. They are both rich in 
holding certain varieties of starch; hence them 
seeming power of gelatinization. 

What, now, about the so-called jelly of fruits— 
currant jelly, for example ? Is there any gelatine 
there? By no means. Gelatine is exclusively 
found in the animal kingdom. The soft, tremulous, 
jelly-like mass obtained from fruits, which also 
can be obtained from many vegetables—carrots and 
parsnips, for example—results from the half solution 
of organic principles known as pectine and pectic 
acid. The close resemblance borne by them to 
gelatine is expressed by their name; pectis being 
the Greek word for jelly. 

Perhaps the most confirmed jelly-enters of pre¬ 
sent times are the Chinese. Most persons have 
heard of, or read about, the celebrated birds’-nest 
soup. The latter is merely a flavoured solution 
of gelatine; and, according to the experience of 
those who have tasted it, is none the better for its 
curious origin: isinglass, or any other form of gela¬ 
tine, would have answered just as well. Hor are 
the Chinese content with the outlandish source of 
gelatine provided by birds’ nests ; hundreds of 
junks traverse the Indian Ocean for the purpose of 
collecting disgusting marine creatures, known as 
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the “ sea slug,” sometimes also called the beche cle 
mer , and the sea-cucumber. Their epicurean tastes 
also prompt them, at great cost, to obtain deers’ 
tendons all the way from Central Tartary. Tendons 
are little else than pure gelatine; but gelatine 
might be obtained by our almond-eyed brethren 
from many more accessible sources. 

On the whole, it may be said of gelatine that it 
has lost much of its ancient repute. It cannot 
support life, or even satisfy the cravings of hunger, 
when eaten alone for periods together. To gorge 
a hungry person recovering from serious illness 
with jellies, is a mistake. Flesh-formers are what 
his hungry stomach craves for; but gelatine can¬ 
not produce flesh. Nevertheless, without gelatine, 
few, if any, sorts of animal food would be tolerable. 
To make good soup without gelatine is in a manner 
impossible. The almost universal distribution of 
gelatine throughout the animal kingdom shows 
that, however incompetent to support life alone, the 
Creator must have invested it with important 
uses. Not less agreeable to the taste than im¬ 
portant to the stomach is a well-made jelly; and 
if the par taker of it can overcome his prejudices, 
little will it matter whether the jelly be got from 
isinglass, calves’ feet, or rats’-skin kid gloves. 


THE BOLD HIGHLANDER. 

Mu. Peter Pettitoes was the tenant of a small 
section of a shop in a third-rate but populous street 
in the Borough, over the water. The shop pre¬ 
sented little in the way of attraction to the casual 
passer-by, being filled, as to the small window, 
with the cheap illustrated serials of the day, and 
.as to the counter and shelves within, with news¬ 
papers weekly and daily, not always of the latest 
date. For Mr. Pettitoes was the proprietor of a 
newswalk, and, in the exercise of his vocation, dis¬ 
pensed a vast amount of knowledge to a rather 
extensive community. But though he might be 
'designated as the monarch of a considerable territory 
—for it took him nearly five-and-twent-y miles to per¬ 
ambulate it every day, and he had a number of 
deputy perambulators, who did nearly twice as 
much more under his direction—yet was he in the 
receipt of a very small revenue. Pettitoes used to 
turn out of bed early every morning, both winter and 
summer, and trudge off to the city to the different 
news offices for his daily batch of papers. He 
would not have been gone long before the juvenile 
band of deputy “ walkers ” would begin to congre¬ 
gate around his little shop-door, where, in expecta¬ 
tion of his return, they would amuse themselves in 
drumming the tattoo on his three shutters, in sky¬ 
larking with one another, in “overing” the posts on 
the kerb, in bawling, roaring, whistling and hooting, 
to the intense dissatisfaction of the near neighbours, 
which was sometimes evidenced by the protrusion 
of a night-capped head from an upper window, 
accompanied with a growling lecture—an apparition 
which served only to increase the uproar it was in¬ 
tended to allay. When Pettitoes appeared, perspir¬ 
ing under his damp burden, the urchins subsided 
into comparative quiet, and filed off on their several 


beats as fast as their quota of papers could be dealt 
out to them. 

Pettitoes himself was trudging about to his 
customers’ houses during the best part of the day, 
while Mrs. P., who had a colony of little P.s to look 
after at home, did her best to collect a little money 
over the counter from casual purchasers. When 
the evening papers came out, Pettitoes had to 
repeat his rounds, though on a smaller scale; and 
it was true, as the jioor man often averred, that 
his work was never done. With all his labours, 
however, and though he kept his little shop open 
up to the moment almost of getting into bed, he 
found it a very difficult thing indeed to pay his 
way honestly and make both ends meet. Many 
were the conferences which he held with his better 
half on the subject of their scanty resources, and 
the unpropitious prospects of their rising family. 
At length, at the close of a committee of ways and 
means of more than ordinary duration, Mrs. Petti¬ 
toes, w T ho was a woman of spirit and conduct, 
proposed that they should make a bold stroke 
for it, and go in for the snuff and tobacco business, 
in addition to the newspaper traffic. She assured 
her husband that she could manage both together 
with perfect ease; and, as it would occasion no 
additional expense—for they had the shop all ready 
to hand—she saw no reason why they should not 
try it. 

Seeing no valid objection to the scheme, and 
knowing that he could get supplied with the ne¬ 
cessary goods on credit, Pettitoes fell in -with it; 
and in a brief space of time, some trifling alterations 
having been made in the shop, the contemplated 
uuion was effected, and snuff, tobacco, and journal¬ 
ism were retailed under one roof. Still, the de¬ 
siderated improvement in their circumstances did 
not follow as expected: the shop was so small, and 
the little window was so smothered up, as Mrs. P. 
said, with the papers, that people couldn’t see it; 
and the snuff and tobacco moved off hardly at a 
greater rate than it might have done had the strug¬ 
gling man sat down sedulously to consume it him¬ 
self. Mrs. P. especially, as the venture had been 
made at her suggestion, was most mortified at this 
result, and she set her wits to work to bring about 
an improvement, if possible. 

Fortune favoured her. In one of the rare walks 
which she took in the neighbourhood, while peering 
about in a broker’s shop foi' a couple of second-hand 
flat-irons, what should she see sprawling on the 
ground, amidst a lot of lumber, but the figure of a 
tall Highlander, in full costume, in the act of pre¬ 
senting his nose with a pinch of snuff! To cheapen 
the figure, and to buy it and order it to be sent 
home, was the work of a very few minutes; and 
before Peter came back from his rounds that evening 
she had got her protege sent home, had soa]3ed and 
flannelled him and tenderly washed his face, and 
stuck him up at the side of the shop-door, with a 
strict injunction that he was to do his duty. The 
sight of the bold Highlander, in tartan and trews, 
pliillibeg and sporran, with broadsword and target, 
as he stood with dilated nostrils and ministering 
finger and thumb elevated in the air, took Peter 
rather aback as he entered his shop-door; but he 
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at once saw the policy of such an addition to his 
establishment, and when he heard what an ex¬ 
cellent bargain his better half had made in the 
purchase, he could but express his approval of the 
transaction. 

It proved a capital hit of Mrs. P. The High¬ 
lander, as Highlanders always do, came to the 
rescue in the right nick of time, and turned the 
tide of fortune in their favour. Standing slightly 
forward at the shop-door, he could be seen for 
nearly a quarter of a mile in either direction, and 
his significant gesture spoke a language too plain 
to be misinterpreted. Smokers and snuffers re¬ 
cognised him from afar, and, at the instigation of 
his wooden fingers and polished cheerful face, the 
customers poured in regularly and constantly. 
The worthy couple soon had reason to rejoice in 
their thriving trade; the tobacco and the journal¬ 
ism mutually helped each other; the shop grew 
ornamental with fancy pipes and meerschaums, 
and the little Pettitoes grew fat and flourishing 
under the improved condition of cupboard and 
pantry. 

When old Dan Piper, who kept the established 
snuff and tobacco shop farther down the street, heard 
that the Pettitoes had gone into his line, he mocked 
at the presumption of a man who knew nothing of 
the business, who could not tell a cheroot from a 
carrot, in attempting anything of the kind; and 
affirmed that they would only burn their fingers by 
meddling with the trade. But old Dan proved a 
false prophet. It turned out all the better for 
Pettitoes that he did not know the mysteries of the 
business. Peter sold the goods as he bought them, 
and, never meddling with powdered glass, mahogany 
dust, or cabbage leaves, sold snuff and tobacco un¬ 
adulterated. As a consequence, he pleased his cus¬ 
tomers, and sold more and more goods. Already 
he had got over his difficulties, and was feeling his 
social position becoming respectable, when a misfor¬ 
tune happened which threatened to shift him back 
again into his old embarrassments. After returning 
from the city one Monday morning with his papers, 
he went to open the shop as usual, when behold! 
the bold Highlander was nowhere to be found. 
Here was a cruel discovery; and Peter felt it to be 
more cruel still, when the conviction came over him 
that he had forgotten, on the previous Saturday 
night, to take in his wooden benefactor, but had left 
him outside the door; and therefore his loss was 
the consequence of his own negligence. The first 
leisure moment he could find, he ran off to the police 
station, not without a glimmering of hope that the 
missing figure had been taken into custody as a 
houseless vagabond, and might be redeemable by a 
fine. That hope proved vain, and Peter saw nothing 
for it but to put up with the loss. 

We pass over the horror and indignation of 
Mrs. P. when she heard of the felonious abstraction 
of her protege —merely remarking that she was too 
good a wife to upbraid poor Peter with the results 
of his negligence, and magnanimously held her 
tongue on that subject in his presence. Hay, she 
even went so far as to express a hope that their busi¬ 
ness was now too well established to suffer by the loss 
of their wooden benefactor, though in her heart she 


did not feel at all confident that that hojDe would be 
realized. Hor was it. A very short time sufficed 
to demonstrate the value of the faithful ally they had 
lost. Owing to the shop being so small, and to its 
standing back a little from the general level, it could 
not be seen at ten paces distance. When people 
no longer saw the Highlander, they imagined that 
he and the little shop had walked off together, and 
they of course went elsewhere for their snuff and 
tobacco. Things had been going on but poorly for 
several months, and the trade had almost dwindled 
down to its original insignificance, when one fore¬ 
noon little Charley Batter, who did the Walworth 
Road district, came headlong into the shop as if he 
had been shot out of a gun, and, throwing himself 
on a pile of “ pubs,” sat fanning himself with his 
cap, in the vain attempt to recover breath. 

“ Oh! Mrs. Petti—ugh—ugh—puff—0 my 1” 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Charley ?” 

“ Oh—ugh—ugh—the Bo’—the Bo’—” 

" The what ?” 

“ The Bol’ eelaner, yer know—well, I have foun’ 
him.” 

“ Where P” screamed Mrs. P., with an explosion 
that sent a double “ Times” fluttering on to the floor. 

“ If he ain’t a stannin’ down at old Dan Piper’s 
door this very minnit, I’ll eat my hat.” 

“ Is he, though P How, Charley, you just stay hero 
till I come back.” 

With that Mrs. Pettitoes vanished into the little 
back parlour, and a moment after re-appeared bon- 
netted and shawled, and shot herself but at the 
shop-door. 

Charley waited anxiously for her return, which 
did not take place immediately. He felt assured, 
from the delay, that there was a scene going on 
between his mistress and old Dan, such as he would 
have rejoiced to witness ; but he stuck faithfully to 
his post, cheating his impatience as well as he could 
by counting the advertisements in the morning’s 
paper. When Mrs. P. came back, she seemed a 
good deal flushed and excited, but resolute too, and 
as if ready to act. All she said to Charley were 
the words: “ You can swear to the Highlander^ 
Charley?” 

“ I should think I could,” said the boy. 

Some customers came in, and no more was said. 
But when Pettitoes came in to his dinner, some¬ 
thing was done; the poor man being barely allowed 
to despatch his cold mutton ere he was himself 
despatched to Union Hall, charged to issue a cita¬ 
tion to Mr. Piper to appear before the magistrate, 
there to account for the possession of the stolen 
property, which he had doggedly refused to sur¬ 
render. 

When, a few days after, the cause came on for 
hearing, the worthy magistrate found himself called 
upon to solve a rather difficult problem. The bold 
Highlanders of Mr. Piper and Mr. Pettitoes were 
readily proved to be one and the same; but as 
both claimants were able to show that they had 
bought and paid for him, it was not easy to affirm 
which had the better right to his possession. 

“ Why didn’t you keep your wooden friend when 
you had him P” said the judge to Mr. P. 

“Unfortunately, your honour, I. forgot to take 
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him in at night, and in the morning he was 
gone.” 

“ Then yon must reap the fruits of your negli¬ 
gence. Mr. Piper has proved by two witnesses 
that ho bought and paid for him fairly, and under 
these circumstances I cannot order it to be restored 
to you. I am sorry for you ; but the case is dis¬ 
missed.” 

The discomfited Pettitoes could scarcely credit 
the evidence of their senses when they heard this 
decision. They had expected a triumph, and had 
summoned their friends and tlieir whole squad of 
newsboys to witness it; and now they had to sub¬ 
mit to an ignominious defeat. Dejected and chap¬ 
fallen, they returned home. 

When the parties came out of court, the squad 
of newsboys lagged behind the rest, and among 
them Charley Batter might have,, been observed 
particularly active; and, while evidently chuckling 
at some secret design, he was losing no time in 
communicating it to the rest. That it was re¬ 
ceived with a genuine relish by them all, was 
manifest; for a few moments they laughed and 
capered, and rubbed their hands with glee, and 
then, with a general shout, started off at a run and 
vanished round the corner. 

Mr. Piper, elated with his triumph, on leaving 
court had turned in with his friends into the “ Cat 
and Bagpipes,” to commemorate his success with 
a libation. The ale being good, and the company 
agreeable, he stayed there -with his friends till the 
evening was far advanced. About shut-shop time 
he turned his face homewards ; but lo ! on coining 
within sight of his shop-door, he saw at once that 
the bold Highlander, who should have stood sen¬ 
tinel there, and on whose account he had been 
rejoicing so late, had vanished. He rushed into 
, the shop, and demanded of his old dame what had 
become of him. 

The good dame, who was rather slow of motion 
and hard of hearing, did not even know that the 
treasure was gone. She gave a rather incoherent 
account of a mob of boys, who about dusk had come 
shouting round the door while she served six of 
them with a screw of tobacco a-piece, after which 
they all ran away shouting. That was all she knew. 

By some mysterious process or other, the very 
next morning the bold Highlander stood mounted 
at his old post at Pettitoes’ door, just as usual, with 
the exception that he was now chained and pad¬ 
locked round the loins, and couldn’t by any possi¬ 
bility wander any more. 

Of course, there was a second citation before the 
magistrate, and the case had to be tried again ; 
only now, instead of Pettitoes versus Piper, it was 
Piper versus Pettitoes. The magistrate, on this 
second occasion, decided precisely as he had done 
on the first. Pettitoes had only got the property 
he had bought and paid for, and he, the magistrate, 
could not order him to surrender to another what 
was undoubtedly his own. 

It was now Dan Piper’s turn to retire discom¬ 
fited and dejected, and he found his way home this 
time without turning into the “ Cat and Bagpipes.” 
Dan threatened all manner of vengeance against 
the thief, if he should ever catch him, and against 


the man who sold the figure to him in the first 
instance, and who had unaccountably disappeared 
from the neighbourhood. These threats, however, 
so far as we could learn, were never executed, and 
Dan had to put up with his loss. The bold High¬ 
lander remained with the Pettitoes, and did them 
good service for many a long year. He was the 
pet of the newsboys, who Were never weary of 
their good offices towards him; and Charley in 
particular kept him in a state of high polish, and 
seemed to regard him with peculiar affection. 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENT. 

NO. III. 

In a former article on this subject, we promised to 
lay before our readers a few of the proposed plans 
for enabling women to gain an honourable liveli¬ 
hood and certainty of provision, rather than to be 
compelled, as at present, to accept a species of 
alms from relatives, (alms in some cases grudgingly 
bestowed,) or to receive, in old age, gifts of charity 
from benevolent institutions. The mental suffering 
endured by refined and sensitive persons from this 
cruel compulsion of necessity need not be dwelt 
upon. 

The proposed employments may be classed under 
different heads. For the sake, however, of a clear 
understanding as to the varied occupations sug¬ 
gested, we shall in the first instance restrict our¬ 
selves to one department, namely—the “Industrial;” 
under which term we include those branches of 
trade, of art, or of commerce, supposed to be suitable 
for educated workwomen, and of a sufficiently re¬ 
munerative character ; reserving for another paper 
those fields of labour where women are required in 
connection with reformatories, prisons, workhouses, 
and hospitals. We likewise pass over educational 
institutions and schools of trainings; for however 
important these are, not being able to embrace all 
at once, we must leave them to be treated of specially. 

The dignity of ladyhood may, we fear, deem it 
an infringement, when it hears itself spoken of 
with traffic, trade, shops, and counting-houses — 
words not to be mentioned to “ears polite;” but it 
cannot be helped, the hour has struck on the great 
clock of time when such innovations are called for 
and must be tolerated. Custom has a marvellous 
power, and when familiar with certain phrases, 
such as the “ industrial position of women,” “ edu¬ 
cated female labour,” “lady superintendent,” “lady 
inspectress,” and the like, will become accepted 
just as readily as are now the terms of milliner, 
governess, matron, or housekeeper. 

To find new employments for either sex is a 
matter of difficulty, and can be achieved only as 
new inventions make their way, and supersede old 
modes of action. We must, therefore, make up our 
minds to be content with some of the known and 
accepted employments, until, in the process of im¬ 
provement and enterprise, others may emerge from 
the ever-producing brains of genius. 

Women, here and there, already occupy positions 
of trust and management in different departments 
of labour; and w r hat is now desired by those anxious 
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to diminish the numbers of unemployed gentle¬ 
women is, tiat those offices may he multiplied and 
extended all over the country. 

Some wriers go the length of affirming that the 
long indifference shown by the public mind to the 
sufferings ad destitution of women, almost amounts 
to a national sin. Until now, when the subject can 
no longer be:ept in abeyance with safety to society, 
little has bee. done beyond the exclusion of women 
from mines, a\d the limiting of the hours of labour 
in factories. Loth excellent statutes ! but laws only 
referring to thelower classes, while it is the women 
of the classes a>ove these who now demand con¬ 
sideration. 

Happily the attention of statesmen and influential 
men, as well as tin. press, has now been directed 
to this serious state c f matters as regards the wants 
/ and necessities of unprovided-for women. The 
society for promoting their employment (in con¬ 
nection with the national Association for the Pro¬ 
motion of Social Science) has the Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury for its president, and for its vice-presidents 
the Bishops of London and of Oxford, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.r., and the Vice-Chancel¬ 
lor Sir William Page Wood. The object of this 
society is to endeavour to find employment suitable 
for women; and classes will shortly be opened 
for their instruction in book-keeping, law-engross¬ 
ing, and other branches of business; thus prac¬ 
tically to ascertain the capacity of women for some 
of the occupations hitherto closed against them, 
and to encourage their better and more complete 
education. It is likewise hoped that the pupils 
may be able to compete for certificates at the half- 
yearly examinations of the Society of Arts. A 
writer on the subject of work for educated women, 
expressed his opinion that he saw “ no reason why 
the wives and daughters of commercial men should 
not act as book-keepersand neither do we. In 
fact, many women do keep the books in the shops of 
tradesmen, especially in the shops of bakers and of 
butchers, and a good amount of attention is requisite 
for the correct performance of that task. We never 
knew of any objections being raised against women 
thus earning their living, simply because it is a 
common thing to do; and were it equally common 
for the daughters of merchants to keep their fathers’ 
or relatives’ books, no one would express the least 
surprise at seeing women thus employed. 

It is likewise suggested that they be made 
eligible to undertake offices of trust and manage¬ 
ment, such as saleswomen, overseers of shops and 
warehouses in which girls are employed, cashiers, 
managers of departments in factories, having the 
superintendence of girls, sellers of goods on com¬ 
mission, and other similar occupations. It may 
here be remarked that any woman entering on a 
situation of industry, beyond the precincts of her 
family, will thus, in process of time, find herself in 
the company of women of her own rank. 

The working of the electric telegraph is another 
source of emolument now opened up to women; 
and as their first introduction to that widely ex¬ 
tending branch of labour is interesting, we shall, 
for the satisfaction of our readers, give a rapid 
sketch of it. 


About six years ago Mr. Ricardo, M.P., the then 
chairman of the Electric and International Tele¬ 
graph Company, heard of a young girl, the 
daughter of one of the railway station-masters, 
who had for three years carried on, day by day, 
the whole of the electric telegraph business for her 
father, and that, too, with great intelligence and 
correctness. The idea of training and employing 
women as clerks for the Telegraph Company then 
suggested itself; it w r as proposed to the committee, 
and the proposition was warmly seconded by 
General Wylde, who has proved a most untiring 
friend to the cause. Opposition was at first shown; 
but the experiment was permitted to proceed, and 
Mrs. Craig, the present intelligent matron, was ap¬ 
pointed to instruct, in her own room, eight pupils 
on two instruments. With what tact, perseverance, 
and success Mrs. Craig and her pupils worked, 
may be gathered from the fact that at Founder’s 
Court alone upwards of ninety young women are 
now in active employment, the whole of the actual 
working of the instruments having fallen into their 
hands. The committee are now perfectly satisfied 
that the girls are not only more teachable, more 
attentive, and quicker-eyed than the men clerks 
formerly employed, but have also pronounced them 
to be more trustworthy, more easily managed, 
and, we may add, satisfied with lower wages. 

The result of the experiment has been so satis¬ 
factory, that about thirty more women are now 
employed at the branch offices, namely, eight at 
Charing Cross, two at Fleet Street, two at 
Knightsbridge, etc.; and doubtless they will soon 
fill posts in all the branch offices of England. 

The instrumental clerks earn from eight to 
eighteen shillings per week, and the superintend¬ 
ing clerks from twenty to thirty shillings. How, if 
we place one pound per week against nothing, 
these wages are good. Six weeks is considered 
the average time for learning the fluctuations of 
the needle, after which period payment for service 
commences, nor is any fee required for instruction. 
If at the end of two months the pupil cannot 
conquer the movement of the hands, she is dis¬ 
missed as incompetent to master the art. The 
young girls now working at Lothbury are chiefly 
the daughters of small tradesmen; but several 
are the children of Government clerks—Somerset 
House or Treasury men—while three or four are 
the daughters of clergymen. 

Other companies, the Magnetic, and the Lon¬ 
don District Telegraph Companies (the offices of 
which are in Threadneedle Street), are following 
the steps of the International, and have already 
engaged a number of hands, who are now being 
instructed; but the honour and the credit of the 
movement is due to the Electric and International 
Company. The success which has followed this 
practical and liberal attempt to afford employment 
for women, may induce others who have it in their 
power, materially to assist this praiseworthy ob¬ 
ject. 

The employment of women as clerks in tele¬ 
graph offices being an accomplished fact, there seems 
no just cause why they should not become clerks 
elsewhere. As, in too many instances, we take 
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offence at names rather than things, should ladies 
have a distaste for the appellation of clerks, let 
those thus officiating be called assistants, if they 
like that term better. In positions where intel¬ 
ligence is wanted rather than strength, number¬ 
less avenues might be opened up, so that women 
could again become workers as they once were, 
before the absurd and pernicious ideas about “ gen¬ 
tility” took possession of their minds, to the exclu¬ 
sion of common sense. In the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion, every day opens up new departments of 
employment for educated men, and the world of 
labour is surely wide enough to admit women like¬ 
wise to some of these occupations. 

The plan proposed by Mr. Sykes, of Hudders¬ 
field, and to be brought before Parliament, of 
having Government savings banks added to every 
post-office in the kingdom where money orders are 

granted—the number of which offices is 1500_ 

will give employment to a large amount of labour 
in the way of accountants or clerks. And, if the re- 
po 2 ’t be ti'ue that the scheme has been approved of by 
the post-office authorities, there can be little doubt 
that it will be carried through Parliament, and put 
into execution shortly afterwards, thus affording a 
good livelihood to perhaps more than a thousand 
women, should these new offices be given to them, 
as is suggested. 

In some places, the master or clerk of the post- 
office maybe able to act in both capacities; but 
where the business of the post-office is extensive, 
new hands would be required, and there duly 
trained women might be accepted and no man 
needs suffer inconvenience or be displaced. Su- 
oordinate positions in post-offices are also named 
as suitable to the habits of women, as well as 
ticket-givers at railway stations, where mere boys 
are frequently employed, greatly, we think, to them 
detriment. It is not judicious to put very young 
persons in the way of temptation, where money 
is passing continually through their hands, and it 
would be better for the morals of the young were 
they not thus prematurely pushed into the world 
of business. Many are the sad tales of frauds and 
embezzlements committed in such situations by 
mere boys. Where women have been employed 
in offices of trust, it is rarely, if ever, that they 
have betrayed the confidence reposed in them. 
Speaking of post-offices brings to remembrance 
that, some years since, long before the question of 
work for women had attracted public attention, 
we saw two women acting in what seemed a novel 
capacity, namely, as letter-carriers. The occupation 
apparently agreed with them, for they looked 
healthy and active; and, being in a small country 
town, their rounds would not be over-fatiguing. 
On wet days they wore water-proof capes, similar 
to those worn by policemen. 

It may not be generally known that, although 
in London much 0 ]D 2 Dosition exists against women 
acquiring certain kinds of trade (such as watch¬ 
making, for example), in other places in England- 
women are thus employed, and to a great extent; in¬ 
deed, they have a monopoly of one special branch of 
that trade. In one large factory in Christchurch, 
not more than two or three men are employed, and 


these merely to do the rougher part ofthe work. As 
many as 500 women have been emplcyed at a time 
m this factory; but of course their lumbers vary 
according to the demand. It is plejsant to know 
that a great many of these women w>rk at home, 
as there exist serious objections to th employment 
of women in factories. A good werkwoman can 
earn about sixteen shillings per ypek —“ a good 
thing for her family,” said the foreman, who was 
showing a lady over the manufactory. The men 
in that locality are perfectly satisied that women 
should so work, proving the trut! of w'hat we re¬ 
marked about custom and usapo. Some of the 
women live as far distant as twmty or thirty miles 
from the town of Christchurch though they have 
been originally trained in tlv 1 factory. The mis¬ 
tress said to the visitor, * Our girls get very 
fond ol the work, and tliej like to feel that they 
are helping their families.” The special branch of' 
watchmaking in which they are employed is in the 
manufacture of what is called the “ chain,” which 
is used in most watches and in all chronometers. 
The overseer attached great importance to this part 
of the work; as, said he, “ the prosperity oi‘ England 
depends on her navy, the lives of seamen on the 
chronometer, and the accuracy of the chronometer 
on its chain: and chains are made in no other 
place in England except in Christchurch and its 
N neighbourhood.” We notice these facts simply to 
show that prejudices may exist in one part of the 
country that are quite unknown in another. The 
workers at Christchurch manufactory could not be 
made to comprehend why women should not help 
to make watches; moreover, it was affirmed that 
the fingers of the girls were more suited to the 
delicacy of the manipulation required. This species 
of employment is not quoted as one for educated 
or higher class women, unless on the supposition 
that, could capital be forthcoming, a few women of* 
business habits might have an establishment of 
their own for the teaching and the employment of 
girls in this branch of manufacture. 

Printing is another occupation supposed to be 
fitted for women. A skilful compositor assured us 
that he would undertake to teach the art of print¬ 
ing, in a very brief space of time, to any one who 
would offer herself as a pupil. It has just come to 
our knowledge that a lady has established a print¬ 
ing-press, and has six young girls as scholars or 
apprentices. ¥e saw a specimen of the print¬ 
ing, which, for the short trial yet made, seemed 
very nicely executed. It is called the “ Victoria” 
Printing Press. 

When it is estimated that in England 30,000 
men are employed to sell ribbons, laces, and 
other articles of millinery, while our streets are 
crowded with poverty-stricken women, the endea¬ 
vour to give bread to some of these destitute ones 
cannot, in the mean time, be considered hasty, 
even were it to induce men to forsake trades of so 
feminine a nature and seek others where strength 
might be more in demand and the occupation more 
in accordance with their manliness. Anyhow, it 
does not seem consistent with the principles of 
justice, that so much sorrow, suffering, and priva¬ 
tion should fall to the share of the weaker sex. 
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THE CHAPEL OP THE OLD JESUIT COLLEGE AT MALAGA. 


FATHER PEDRO’S CONVERT. 

In the oldest part of the town of Malaga there is, 
or was towards the end of the last century, a street 
known as that of Maria de Gloria. It had been 
the principal street of the quarter called II 
Judaea, before Philip n banished from his domi¬ 
nions all Jews and Moors who would not be 
converted; and from the time of that gracious king 
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it was the stronghold of Spanish Christianity, con¬ 
taining within its bounds the Priory of St. Lazarus, 
the office of the Inquisition, and the Jesuit College. 
Its large and ancient houses, once inhabited by the 
wealthiest merchants in the town, and built in that 
eastern fashion in which Jew or Moor alike de¬ 
lighted, with windowless outer walls and central 
courts, were not calculated to enliven the narrow 
street, but were admirably adapted to the above- 
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mentioned establishments, and the sons of St. 
Ignatius had secured the best of them. The 
building was theirs by grant from the Catholic 
Philip. They had been in full operation there for 
almost two hundred years ; yet there were old peo¬ 
ple in Malaga who knew it as the Jews’ house, and 
a lingering tradition asserted that immense riches 
had been hidden somewhere about the premises by 
the Hebrew merchant who left it under the edict 
of banishment, and that once in every seven years 
some member of his family—whether alive or dead 
the populace were not certain—came to see if the 
treasure were still safe. 

The honour of those hidden riches and septennial 
visits was, however, contested by another mansion 
at the opposite end of the town. It was better 
situated, at the top of a street which sloped up to 
the hill vineyards, while the Jews’ old quarter 
lay so low and near the sea that it was lucky for it 
the Mediterranean had no tides. It was a larger 
fabric, and built in the same oriental style, but 
there were evidences of greater cost and antiquated 
splendour about it. Marble floors inlaid with por¬ 
phyry and jasper, panels painted in arabesque, 
remnants of cornices on which texts from the 
Koran still glittered in letters of gold, and traces 
of fortification remaining on roof and wall, in some 
degree confirmed the popular tale that it had been 
the hereditary seat of a noble Moorish family, who 
were Cids of Malaga under the Saracen kings, and 
had dwelt in them ancient home long after the 
Christian conquest, till the converting zeal of 
P hili p u compelled them to choose between it and 
their Moslem faith, when the treasure was hidden 
and the visiting every seven years began. So 
stood the claims of the two houses; but public 
opinion was rather in favour of the Moorish man¬ 
sion as the true deposit of the trove. There was 
scarcely a town of southern Spain that did not 
contain some house or ruin with a similar legend. 
It was known that a prediction had been current 
among the banished Moors, regarding the re-occu- 
pation of the country by their race. The keys of 
Cordova and Seville were said to be kept in 
Morocco as pledges of that prophecy, and wealthy 
families were believed to have buried in the land 
the riches they could not conveniently take with 
them, employing the arts of sorcery and enchant¬ 
ment for which their Christian conquerors gave 
them credit, to insure concealment till the Crescent 
again triumphed over the Cross. 

^Houses, like their owners, suffer from the ca¬ 
prices of fortune. Notwithstanding its advantages 
of situation, size, and repute, the Moors’ house 
never obtained a more orthodox title, 1 and was 
occupied by no fraternity of church or state in the 
course of two centuries. An extensive cork mer¬ 
chant had owned it as his warehouse. A notable 
silk-grower had held it as his factory. Wine had 
been stored there, figs had been dried, olives had 
been pressed, and now it was a granary for the 
rich and abundant harvests gathered from the lands 
of the Marquis de Malaga, and prudently sold to 
the corn merchants. The Marquis reckoned him¬ 
self of the blue blood of Castile, and his patrimony 
had been as small as most of that lofty lineage. 


He had been in and out of royal favour, sent on 
foreign embassies, and permitted to retire to his 
estate; but in all those turns of the wheel, the 
Marquis had kept a keen eye to his worldly in¬ 
terests. When in favour at court, he had made 
an honest penny by farming the royal revenues. 
When ambassador abroad, he had realized a trifle 
in presents, which would now be called bribes ; 
and when allowed to withdraw to his estate, he 
supervised his steward in turning field and vine¬ 
yard to the best advantage. Of course, a noble 
hidalgo could not be visible in such matters, but 
the Marquis directed behind the scenes. Micolo 
executed his commands; but, as he also was supe¬ 
rior to dealing with corn-traders, the Marquis re¬ 
tained, in quality of go-between, Morice Durone. 

Morice, as his name implies, was a Frenchman, 
and, what was almost as bad in Spain, he was a 
Protestant, from the fair and industrious town of' 
Lyons. It was not for religion’s sake that he had 
left his country and settled at Malaga: the days 
of persecution were long over ; but his family had 
been one of the many ruined by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes; they had lost broad lands 
where silk and olives grew; one branch had been 
driven into exile in England, and another had been 
reduced to comparative poverty. Morice belonged 
to the latter, and had been brought up an epicier, 
or grocer, which in France occupies a post equal 
to that of the tailor among ourselves. Even as an 
epicier , Morice did not succeed in his native town. 
He tried many another city with no better fortune; 
went over the Channel to see his relations, who 
had become British subjects; and partly by their 
help, partly by his own address, got a sort of 
agency from one of the great London houses to 
buy up dried fruit and the like in Malaga. 

There Morice settled himself in one of the worst 
houses of the old Jews’ quarter. He had it at 
a low rent; his own commission on. the figs and 
raisins was not considerable; but there was plenty 
of hard work in getting them packed and shipped, 
not to speak of harder bargains to be made with 
the Spanish farmers. The house, though rather 
crazy in roof and walls, destitute of drains and not 
over well supplied with windows, was conveniently 
situated, for it fronted the harbour, stood within 
a street of the old market-place, to which the best 
fruit was still brought, and opened on a back lane 
leading through winds and alleys direct to the 
Marquis’s granary. It was probably owing to that 
lane that Morice had been honoured with the 
nobleman’s confidence. Messages could be sent 
and interviews held with little observation ; more¬ 
over, Morice made himself useful, ivould sell off 
anything, and worked for small remuneration. 
The noble Marquis particularly wanted somebody 
to sell dear and work cheap just then. His star 
had been for some time eclipsed at the Escurial; 
but while he improved his release from the cares 
of state by superintending Nicolo and the farm, as 
usual, great events happened in that seat of Spa¬ 
nish royalty and etiquette. The prime minister 
offended the queen’s confessor; some said by 
speaking lightly of the Dominican Order, to which 
the holy father belonged; some, by stepping before 
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liim into the royal closet; however it was given, 
grievous offence was taken, and,' as a natural con¬ 
sequence, Eon Joses de Camara lost the reins of 
government, and Eon Jago de Sigura found them. 
Besides being a liberal patron of the Bominicans, 
Eon Jago had a large family, and substantial ac¬ 
knowledgments to make for his high office, not 
only to the confessor, but to half the princes of 
the blood. It was therefore necessary for him 
to raise the wind in all quarters, and a gentle¬ 
man of his household was permitted to write to 
the retired Marquis in secrecy, assuring him of 
the high opinion which Eon Jago entertained of 
his merits, and intimating that a return to the 
levee, if not an embassy to Versailles, might be 
secured by proper application. The Marquis had 
been too long at court not to know what a proper 
application signified. An embassy to Versailles 
had been the desire of his heart for many a year; 
the presents there were worth looking after, and 
he exerted himself to get up refreshers for Eon 
Jago. 

Before this time of increased activity, Nicolo had 
scraped acquaintance with Morice in the market. 
Micolo was a serviceable steward, though rather 
suspected of putting more into his own pocket, in 
his master’s absence, than the prudent Marquis 
would have allowed to go there. He had an 
interest in securing his master’s return to court 
and the embassy. Morice had assisted him in the 
making of some tough bargains, so he recommended 
him to his lord; he was tried with two or three 
trifling commissions, and the heretic from beyond 
the Pyrenees was found to be the right man in the 
right place. Henceforth Morice sold everything for 
the Marquis: not only his sacks of fine wheat and 
pipes of sweet wine, but lots of wind-dried raisins, 
rancid oil, mouldy maize, in short, all the unsaleable 
remnants of liis crops. Better than that, Morice 
accounted honestly for every rial, never took a 
quartil beyond his commission, and kept his noble 
•employer’s name as clear of those trading transac¬ 
tions as that of the Grand Turk. 

Eon Gomez de Malaga was aware that such an 
agent might not be found in every lane; he did 
not increase Morice’s commission in consequence, 
for to serve a Marquis and a Spaniard of the blue 
blood was a recompence in itself; but he intrusted 
him first with some antiquated plate, which would 
be more useful in the shape of modern coin; then 
with a quantity of gold and silver lace, which had 
decorated his old court dresses; and, lastly, with a 
tin case of ancient Moorish manuscripts, collected 
by bis grandfather’s great uncle, who had been In¬ 
quisitor of the province. Ho later branch of the 
house of Malaga had found any use for the contents 
of that case ; but, being gathered by the Inquisitor, 
they had been treasured among the family archives 
till their sagacious descendant, considering that vel¬ 
lum was so scarce with the notaries that they were 
willing to write their deeds and contracts over the 
work of earlier scribes, as Christian monks had 
done with the heathen classics many an age before, 
thought the Moorish manuscripts might as well be 
sold for what they would bring, and deputed Morice 
to get the best price, with uncommonly strict orders 


not to mention him in the business ; for all Moor¬ 
ish writings ran some risk of heresy, and the Holy 
Office was still a flourishing institution. Morice 
undertook the task cheerfully, as he had done so 
many equally difficult ones, and it proved the most 
rapidly executed. Before the Marquis went home 
to supper the same evening, the full price expected 
for his Moorish vellum was counted out in an 
alcove of the great hall which formed his wheat 
store. Such expedition elicited the noble Eon’s 
warmest applause. As it was the only reward ho 
ever bestowed, the Marquis was on the whole liberal 
with that commodity, and on the present occasion 
he also condescended to ask how and where Morice 
had made so quick a sale. 

“ To one of my own countrymen, noble seignior, 
who chanced to be passing through the city, and 
who thought the vellum would bring him some 
profit in France.” 

This was still more satisfactory. The gatherings 
of his grandfather’s great uncle would be out of the 
reach of the present Inquisitor. Eon de Malaga 
praised his faithful agent once more, and dismissed 
him with assurances of his high consideration. The 
manuscripts were the last thing he had to sell that 
season; but the wherewithal to make the proper 
applications had been raised. With it the Marquis 
adjourned to court, to the great satisfaction of 
Micolo; and there he played his cards so well, that 
the embassy to Versailles was actually accomplished 
in spite of seven bidders for the place, every one of 
as blue blood as himself. 

It was remarked by the few who got so deep 
into Morice’s private affairs, that money was more 
than usually scarce with him after the Don’s de¬ 
parture, and an English carpenter who made raisin 
boxes for the London firm insinuated that he had 
lent him some ducats ; while the general opinion 
was that he would miss the Marquis. Morice, 
however, found more engrossing, if not more pro¬ 
fitable, employment. The Jesuit College, in the 
street of Maria de Gloria, like its kindred es¬ 
tablishments at this period, began to bestir itself 
for the public good. The Order was out of favour 
at Borne. Courts, even to the Escurial, had begun 
to frown on it; in fact, the holy brethren knew 
that their suppression was contemplated by tho 
successor of St. Peter; and since neither tiara nor 
crown would stand by them, they determined what 
could be done with the people. There was a deal 
of charity exhibited; a few miracles were got up in 
backward quarters. The age for them in populous 
cities was gone; but preachers of known ability 
were sent to officiate in every town where the 
brethren had home or hold, and a certain Father 
Pedro, long famous in Madrid, was appointed to 
stir up the slumbering souls of Malaga. His 
preaching succeeded so far, that the small chapel 
of the college, which had been the banquet hall 
where the Jew kept his Passover, was filled to 
overflowing. The bull-fights being forbidden, for 
it was Lent, the town had no other attraction; 
everybody ran to hear the new preacher, and 
among them Morice Durone. His Spanish neigh¬ 
bours knew him to be a heretic; but his faith 
being no worse than his country in their eyes, he 
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was allowed to march on his downward way with¬ 
out let or hindrance. His first appearance in the 
Jesuit chapel was nevertheless a remarkable event. 
Nobody present could hel]:> taking notice of bis 
evident attention and frequent emotion. Father 
Pedro was undoubtedly operating powerfully on 
the heretic’s soul, and at length the whole town 
■was edified by the tale of his conversion. He had 
sought an interview with the eloquent preacher, 
declared that his conscience would not allow him 
to rest in the errors of his Protestant education, 
and humbly solicited reception into the bosom of 
the Mother Church. 

The brotherhood did not make many conversions 
in those clays, and they made much of Morice 
Durone. The former rank of his family was mag¬ 
nified up to nobility. They had all been obstinate 
heretics for ages, and now their most promising 
scion having come to Spain, doubtless by the order 
of Providence, was converted by the eloquence of 
Father Pedro. If that did not wake up the church 
to the value of the Society, nothing would. Morice’s 
reception was a grand ceremonial, at which all the 
treasures of relics, vestments, and altar-plate be¬ 
longing to the college were displayed. Father 
Pedro preached one of his best sermons—at least, 
people thought so—for it was the fullest of Latin 
quotations. Half Malaga attended in the chapel 
and in the street, though the bishop, knowing how 
the wind blew at Bomo, fell sick rather than coun¬ 
tenance the Society by his presence; but everybody 
admired the devotion of the convert. All his re¬ 
lations in France and in England, as soon as they 
heard the news, wrote to disown him. The shrewd 
people of Malaga remarked that a Frenchman 
never recanted for nothing; but Morice held on 
his way, attending mass, prayers, and confession, 
with every appearance of sincerity, minding his 
business as heretofore, and manifestly looking for 
no temporal fruits of his conversion. The brother¬ 
hood considered him a shining example of reclama¬ 
tion from heresy. Father Pedro, in particular, was 
proud of his special work. The preacher, though 
keen, clever, and subtle, after the fashion of his 
Society, had two weak points, which, by the way, 
are not uncommon in the brotherhood, for he was 
somewhat vain, and somewhat fond of getting. 
From the signal service he had done to the college 
by his preaching, and the repute he acquired in 
the town as a confessor, it was thought proper at 
head-quarters to remove the superior, and promote 
Father Pedro to his office. 

[To be continued.] 


A NIGHT WITH THE ETHNOLOGISTS. 

My curiosity having been considerably stimulated 
by the notices recently given of the discovery of a 
number of skulls in the diggings near Wroxeter, 
(the TJriconium of the Komans,) I availed myself of 
the introduction of a friend, to attend a meet- 
ting of the Ethnological Society, where I had an 
opportunity of seeing the crania, and collecting the 
opinions of the learned respecting them. As these 
crania haye excited a considerable amount of public 


attention, I am led to think that many readers of 
the “ Leisure Hour ” might like to peruse my 
record of what I saw and heard at the interesting 
soiree at which it was my privilege to be present. 

To my mind, there was something instructive 
and seriously affecting in the spectacle I witnessed 
as soon as I entered the room. There were pre- 
sent some thirty or forty living heads, deeply occu¬ 
pied in the contemplation of the half dozen crania 
laid on the table just under the eye of the president. 
The gentleman through whose zeal for our instruc¬ 
tion they had been brought to light and to London, 
was then furnishing his record of the conditions in 
which they had been found, and giving many 
interesting facts to assist the meeting in forming 
its conclusions respecting them. Our ethno¬ 
graphers pursued their inquiries, and offered their 
opinions, with becoming respect for the dead, whoso 
remains they handled with all due reverence—very 
unlike the grave-digger in “ Hamlet,” who threw 
up his skulls with a song. The skull of “ Poor 
Yorick ” had lain “ i’ the earth three and twenty 
years,” so that Hamlet could say, “ I know him.” 
These “ domes of thought ” had lain in the “ dead 
past ” some thirteen or fourteen centuries, and the 
only striking resemblance they bore to the re¬ 
mains in the churchyard scene, was the curious fact 
that one of the skulls was like that of the sup¬ 
posed lawyer, who had “ his fine pate full of fine 
dirt.” 

The whole of these crania were dug out of a 
light loamy soil, from the depth of a foot to two 
feet and a half. The spot whence they were ex¬ 
humed, which is elevated some thirty or forty feet 
above the level of the neighbouring river, is ascer¬ 
tained to have been within the walls of the buried 
city of Uriconium, now in the process of excavation. 
The loamy soil in this ancient grave is so friable and 
fine, that, except when wet, it forms a light powder, 
easily transported by the wind. It is the cause of 
much inconvenience to the excavators, who have to 
desist from the work when a constant wind has ren¬ 
dered it impossible for them to proceed with safety. 
Only one of the skulls was supposed to belong to a 
female, and the whole indicated adult age. From 
their oval form, the symmetry of their proportions, 
and their dimensions, it may be concluded that 
they belonged to a race considerably advanced in 
civilization. It will be observed, therefore, that 
these are not the remains of those early Celts who 
dwelt in this island before the Boman invasion, 
and the vestiges of whoso rude art are at present 
the subject of scientific investigation. The differ¬ 
ence between the round skull of the early Celt, and 
the oval forms under consideration, is well known 
to all who have given attention to the physical dis¬ 
tinctions that mark the various branches of tho 
human family. 

It ought, perhaps, now to be mentioned that a 
great amount of curiosity had been awakened res¬ 
pecting these crania, from the report that they 
all exhibited a remarkable kind of deformity. By 
external pressure they had been somewhat flat¬ 
tened in the lateral portions, in a manner which it 
was suggested might have been artificial, when in 
infancy or at a later period. The causes which- 
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may Lave produced this deformation were not sug¬ 
gested; but somehow the notion was very generally 
entertained, that we were to find proof that, during 
the Roman era, a race of barbarous people dwelt in 
this county, who, like the ancient Peruvians and 
other degraded peoples, sought to improve upon 
nature by giving the heads of their children a 
quadrilateral form. It was left for the learned 
members of the Ethnological Society, and the 
'strangers present by their courtesy, to investi¬ 
gate the facts and interpret them—to say whether 
the deformation were the result of design or acci¬ 
dent, whether produced in infancy or at a later 
age, or whether its date was posthumous, and if 
so, whether soon after death or by some cause of 
slow and prolonged action. 

That the skulls had been subjected to pressure 
from the sides was evident to every one who ex¬ 
amined them. It appeared also that the effect was 
so to distort the fore part of the head as to alter 
the direction of the sight—an object which no per¬ 
sons, however barbarous, would be likely to wish for. 
The hinder portions of the head and the forehead 
gave no evidence of such artificial pressure as would 
have been, employed if any attempt had been made 
to impress them with new forms. 

Prom the statement of Mr. Wright, that these 
remains were all found just within the site of the 
ancient Roman city, we may suppose, according to 
the suggestion offered by that gentleman, that they 
were not Roman, as that nation adopted the wise 
sanitary regulation of extra-mural interment. From 
the varied positions in which the bodies lay, it was 
inferred that the interments took place before the 
introduction of Christianity, or certainly before 
this portion of the native race had embraced it. 
It seemed to be a rational supposition that these 
were some of the native population who had be¬ 
sieged the city, and perished soon after entering 
within its walls, and, having fallen victims, were 
buried by their countrymen on the spot where they 
fell. We say “buried,” for we have the circum¬ 
stance of their orderly interment on the authority 
of Mr. Wright, whose name is intimately associated 
with the excavations, conducted under his superin¬ 
tendence. There is a tradition among the people 
near Wroxeter, that the old Roman city, after stand¬ 
ing a prolonged siege, was taken by a curious stra¬ 
tagem. The Britons, it is said, collected some thou¬ 
sands of sparrows, and, having tied firebrands to 
their feet, set them free, when they alighted on 
the roofs of the city, which, being of thatch, the 
whole place took fire, and in the alarm and confu¬ 
sion the besiegers rushed in and took the city. It 
is some deduction from the truth of this story, that 
.ample evidence exists that the houses were not 
roofed with thatch, but with flags of stone; and its 
value is further reduced by its commonness, it 
being similarly told of Cirencester, Silchester, and 
some half dozen other places of antiquity. 

Without undertaking to report the valuable ob¬ 
servations of the various speakers, who brought to 
the discussion a great amount of learning, anatomi¬ 
cal, ethnographic, and archaic, I have to state that 
they were unanimous in the opinion that the de¬ 
formation was attributable to posthumous causes. 


The deformation was not congenital, showing itself 
at birth, like the varieties that distinguish the 
various races of the genus homo. Deformities 
produced in the first instance by artificial means 
are not perpetuated, as is clearly shown by the feet 
of the Chinese women, who are all born with feet of* 
the natural size, notwithstanding the efforts made 
to prevent their proper development. Neither was 
it regarded as being produced by applying bands 
or boards, or any means of pressure, to the head in 
infancy, or at a later period. As to the change 
being after death, the learned disputants were all 
agreed; and it appeared also that the gentleman 
by whom the question was raised, felt perfectly 
satisfied with this conclusion. 

Some difference of opinion still remains as to 
the way in which the deformities were produced 
after interment. From the circumstance that none 
of the plates composing the crania were frac¬ 
tured, and that they assumed their present form 
without great resistance, the conclusion is derived 
that the cause, whatever it might have been, began 
to operate before the bones had derived the rigidity 
they would assume from the loss of animal as dis¬ 
tinguished from mineral matter. As to the mode 
in which the forces operated on the crania when 
lying in the earth, it appeared to be a very general 
opinion that the hypothesis of a superincumbent 
pressure beginning to act as soon as the head had 
fallen on one side might be taken as sufficient. As 
the discussion proceeded, however, the notion was 
suggested that it would be unnecessary to suppose 
any such pressure from above; and the importance 
of this idea will be seen when it is remembered 
that these remains were covered by not much more 
than two feet depth of light earth. It was thought 
that the lower side of each cranium would soften, 
and so yield, from lying on the moist earth, and 
that then the upper side would begin gradually to 
sink in. The author of this opinion seemed to 
gain the concurrence of a considerable portion of 
the company; and some respect was also given to 
the hypothesis that the action of frost and excessive 
heat had told on the results under contemplation. 
This I give as a faithful representation of the recent 
discussion of this interesting subject. 

The buried city in which these relics were found 
is about a mile and three-quarters in extent, and a 
mile in breadth. As the excavations proceed, we 
may expect that the foundations of the whole of 
this Roman city will be laid bare. Probably, from 
the time of its capture and destruction, it has re¬ 
mained undisturbed, and the earth has gradually 
been allowed to accumulate and cover it up. It is 
about a year since a mass of building known from 
time immemorial as the “ old wall” was cleared, to 
the north of which was discovered a large build¬ 
ing which appears to have constituted the public 
baths of Uriconium. They appear in many respects 
to correspond with similar remains in Pompeii and 
in Rome. In the middle of this building there is a 
large square inclosure paved with narrow red bricks, 
set in something like herring-bone form. It is 
supposed to have been a place of public meeting, 
and may have been the market-place or forum. 
The workmen have come upon a street paved with 
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small round stones, like tliose in some of our 
old English towns. The excavators have also dis¬ 
covered the foundations of several dwelling-houses 
of considerable importance, in one of which is a 
hypocaust, about 25 feet by 23, still in good preser¬ 
vation. A quantity of burnt wheat has been dis¬ 
covered, as in the Roman house at Blenheim, near 
Oxford; and other proofs are furnished that the 
city, or some portion of it, was destroyed by fire. 
Mr. Wright, under whose superintendence the work 
of £3ration is proceeding, says that “ the houses 
seem generally to have been roofed with micaceous 
slate, set lozenge-shaped, so that from a distance, 
•when seen in the sunshine, (as it occupies a beauti¬ 
ful elevation from the Severn, commanding the 
Vale of Shrewsbury,) the Roman city must have 
glittered like a city of diamonds.” 

It would be to the honour of our country if the 
necessary funds were furnished for carrying for¬ 
ward the work of exploration with more rapidity, 
and under constant superintendence of such a kind 
as to secure the due record of every discovery. No 
vestige of the remains of this interesting Roman 
city should be allowed to escape observation; and 
it will be not much to our honour, as an enlight¬ 
ened people, if this rare opportunity is not im¬ 
proved to the utmost extent. 


A CUSTOM OF THE “CUSTOMS.” 

Once a year or so, or perhaps a little oftener, there 
takes place at the Custom House a rather remark¬ 
able kind of exhibition, which endures for a few days, 
and is then followed by an auction sale, also rather 
remarkable, which, however, does not take place at 
the Custom House, but at the Commercial Sale 
Rooms, Mincing Lane. The exhibition consists of 
an omnium gatherum collection of various articles, 
differing marvellously in character and description, 
and the bare enumeration of which would fill a 
goodly number of these columns. They comprise 
nearly every portable species of goods of continental 
manufacture, from the costliest gems and jewellery 
down to farthing toys, and from brandy in the butt 
to delicate laces and embroider}^ There are all 
sorts of carving and cabinet work—of scientific in¬ 
struments—of clocks and watches—of appliances 
photographical and electrical, and of musical in¬ 
struments, fragmentary or entire. 

All these multifarious objects are the property of 
the Queen, and have become so in consequence of 
their having in some way or other infringed the 
Customs regulations of the country. It is not to 
be supposed, however, that in the mass they repre¬ 
sent so much roguery and smuggling, or attempts 
at smuggling. A portion of them have doubtless 
become so forfeited, and their quondam owners 
are justly punished by the loss of their property, for 
designing to defraud the revenue. But a good 
many of the articles have lapsed to her Majesty, 
owing to some neglect or informality, never 
contemplated by their owners; others have been 
abandoned by the exporters, on the discovery that 
nothing would be gained, except perhaps a loss, by 
pay mg the duty upon them and sending them into 


the market; while others—and these, we imagine, 
constitute a large proportion of the whole—are what 
are called ad valorem goods, which have been 
retained by the Custom House officers and paid for 
at the prices set upon them by their owners. 

A word of explanation seems necessary here. 
Upon most goods which pay duty on entering the 
British markets, a definite amount is levied accord¬ 
ing to a fixed tariff; but it is found in practice im¬ 
possible to attach a definite duty on all kinds of 
wares, as things apparently quite similar may yet 
differ immensely in value, owing to high and elabo¬ 
rate finish in the workmanship, and other causes not 
readily perceptible save to those familiar with such 
species of manufacture. In such cases, it is ob¬ 
viously just that the duty should be rated in pro¬ 
portion to the value of the article; and therefore it 
is so rated. One consequence of this plan, however, 
is, that foreign manufacturers are too frequently 
induced to put a lower nominal value on their goods 
than they are really worth, in order to escape a high 
duty. To meet and counteract this tendency on 
their part, the Customs authorities reserve to them¬ 
selves the right of purchasing any of the ad valorem 
goods at the prices set upon them by the owners, 
who are thus occasionally punished for attempting 
to evade a portion of the just duty. But out of 
this practice of the Customs authorities has arisen 
another consequence, not generally recognised or 
talked about, but which is perfectly well known to 
importers of certain descriptions of goods. Manu¬ 
facturers abroad, knowing the contingencies to 
which the ad valorem goods are exposed, will make 
up a description of wares which are intended to 
meet these contingencies—wares which shall look 
well and yet be valued at a low figure, and which they 
would as willingly sell to her Majesty at the price 
they set on them, as have them passed through the 
customs and into the market in the regular way. 
There is a case in point ticking in our pocket as we 
write : it is a gold hunting-watch, lever movement, 
jewelled in ten holes, with compensation (P) balance, 
carefully finished works, and a couple of stout cases. 
It has been going well for the last seven years, 
varying about a minute and a half in a week from 
Greenwich time, and is in all respects a handsome 
and serviceable article—having on its dial, in 
characters too small to be read without a magnifying 
glass, the words, (say) “ Etienne Horloge et Freres, 
St. Croix.” Now we happen to know from the best 
authority, that Monsieur Etienne Horloge (say) made 
this watch, and some hundred others like it, on 
purpose for her gracious Majesty to buy. It cost 
us exactly ten pounds, including the duty, and was 
bought at a Custom House sale. It suited Mon¬ 
sieur Etienne Horloge quite well to let her Majesty 
have these watches at ten pounds sterling each, 
minus the duty; and their superior appearance, 
weight of metal, and evident good workmanship, 
tempted the revenue officers to buy them, in the 
hopes of making a profit themselves ; for in all cases 
where such goods are taken at a valuation and sold, 
the profit, if any, is divided equally between the 
officers who seize and the Crown. The foreign 
manufacturer who plays this game must furnish a 
good article at a low price, and in this instance, at 
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least, lie lias done so; if his profits are small, he 
has, oil the other hand, the advantage of prompt 
cash payments and exemption from the liability to 
bad debts. We are not aware to what extent this 
sort of speculation has been carried by the foreign 
producers, or whether it has ever been followed by 
other than jewellers and makers of time-pieces ; but 
there are so many curious things in the mass of mat¬ 
ters to be sold, which could never have got there out 
of the grasp of the contrabandist, that we are in¬ 
clined to think that the ruse is, or rather has been, 
pretty generally practised. 

But, to return to the exhibition. It is not by 
any means a crystal palace sort of affair. The show¬ 
room is a place of plastered walls and unpolished 
undusted wooden counters, and the exhibitors are 
the officers and their subordinates, who keep a sharp 
eye on everybody and everything. The room is 
crowded with people, among whom the gentler sex 
are not wanting, and there is further present a ge¬ 
nerous sprinkling of sons and daughters of Israel; 
and all are busy in viewing, handling, and testing 
the plethora of goods exposed on all sides. Who¬ 
ever wants to inspect a particular lot, asks for it by 
the number in his catalogue, and it is pointed out 
to him if exposed to view, or if not, is withdrawn 
from the lockers and pub into his hands. The 
catalogue is a bulky pamphlet, containing something 
short of two thousand lots in all, and therefore it 
takes several days for all the buyers to become 
satisfactorily acquainted with the goods : they make 
the best use of their time, for they know—what 
perhaps you do not know—that the whole stock to 
be sold will be seen no more after this exhibition 
is closed, until the several lots are knocked down 
and the wares are deliverable to the buyers. 

The sale by auction, which will extend over 
several days, comes off, as before stated, in Mincing 
Lane, and it presents a scene differing most essen¬ 
tially from that of the average auction rooms of the 
metropolis. You will note, in the first place, that 
not only is there no exhibition of the goods sold, 
but there is no description of them: all that is put 
up for sale is Lot 45, or Lot 450, irrespective 
whether it be a child’s cradle or a score of revol¬ 
vers ; and, in the second place, you will note that 
there is none of that ridiculous waste of time ob¬ 
servable elsewhere, while a lot destined to sell for 
£7 is crawling up to that climax, under the com¬ 
petition of the crowd, from a bidding of 10s. The 
Customs auctioneer will submit to no such non¬ 
sense as that: generally, he starts the lots himself. 
Supposing it to be Lot 246, three gold watches, he 
says, “246, £25;”and if he says that, you may be 
sure he does not intend to take less. Somebody is 
pretty sure to nod, and thus accept the bidding, 
when, unless there be an almost instantaneous ad¬ 
vance, down goes the hammer, and the watches are 
“ gone.” In all such “ sudden death ” movements 
you may imagine, if you like, that the goods sold are 
the retained ad valorem goods, and that the upset 
price is the price that has been paid for them by 
the seizing officers, plus the duty and a small per¬ 
centage for expenses ; and if you imagine that, be 
assured that you will not be always mistaken. 
When the lot is not started by the auctioneer, but 


is left to the unguided competition of the crowd, if 
you watch the proceedings you may see something 
to astonish you—only do not let yourself be 
tempted, by the appearance of a great bargain, to bid 
for what you know nothing about: if you do 3 it may 
happen to you, as it has happened to others before 
to-day, that, when the hour of delivery comes, you 
shall be glad to pay the price you have bidden for 
the goods, and yet leave them still in the Queen’s 
warehouse. The fact is, that you may be called on 
to pay the duty in addition to the price at which 
the lot was knocked down, and may find that the 
said duty alone is far more than the lot is worth to 
you or any one else. 

There is another respect in which the Custom 
House sale differs from all other miscellaneous sales 
in the metropolis—it is a genuine sale; and we 
should hesitate positively to affirm as much of any 
other goods sale advertised in the “Times” 
throughout the year. Whatever the wares at the 
Custom House are worth in ready money, that the 
owner of the property receives. Her Majesty is 
not exposed, as her subjects are, to the gross vil- 
lanies of auction conspirators, and “ knocking- ont ” 
gangs, who, all London over, make a prey of the 
unfortunate, and fatten on the spoils of the widow 
and the orphan. 

We have given the above brief sketch of a Custom 
House sale at this time, because it is one of our 
commercial phases which we have a notion is on 
the point of disappearing. The new tariff, which 
came on the carpet along with Mr. Gladstone’s 
budget, will put an end to the levying of duties on 
so many articles of foreign manufacture, that, when 
that has once come into operation, the attractions of 
the Custom House sale will have vanished, if the 
sale does not die out altogether. If any of our 
readers, therefore, wish to have a deal with her 
Majesty, they had better make haste about it, and 
not miss the next busy gathering in Mincing Lane, 
which it is probable will be the only opportunity' 
ever offered them in that quarter, of purchasing, as 
Messrs. Chowser would say, “ unprecedented bar¬ 
gains” from such an “extensive assortment of 
continental manufactures.” 


UP THE HOOG-HLY. 

“ Heave the main yard aback, and lay to for a pilot.” 
We have arrived at the mouth of the Hooghly, and 
want a pilot for Calcutta. Valuable freights have 
drawn so many ships here, that the “ Board ” can¬ 
not supply pilots fast enough to meet the demand 
for them; so we shall probably have to remain 
where we are all night, and wait the arrival of 
some homeward-bound vessel down the river from 
Calcutta, which -will have no further need of one. 
The wislied-for gentleman at length arrives, and, 
being favoured by the south-west monsoon, w'e 
proceed rapidly up the river. 

We were joined at Diamond Harbour by a gang 
of Lascars, called “tow-boat-wallah,” who assisted 
our crew in working the ship. The leadsmen give 
their soundings in a most plaintive tone: “ Sat 
baam milla nai,” “ Cheh baam,” etc. etc.—no bottom 
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at six or seven fatlioms. A boat-load of hats of rice 
straw, fans of cocoa-nut leaf, and curiosities of all 
sorts, came alongside. I need only repeat the boat- 
wallah’s own recommendation of his cargo: “Ebery 
ting got, sahib.” But on my requiring something 
he did not happen to possess, he very promptly and 
wisely qualified that assertion by saying, “ Ebery 
ting got—dat ting not got.” 

We moored the ship off Coolies’ Bazaar, about a 
mile below Calcutta, and were soon thronged with 
baboos, sircars, dobie-wallahs, etc. Now, baboos 
are merchants, sircars ship’s messengers, and dobie- 
wallahs, washmen. There, on the quarter-deck, is 
a chicon-wallah (seller of chicon work embroidery), 
and the custom-bouse officer making a bargain with 
him for the captain’s lady, well knowing that he 
best can do it, as Mr. Chicon-wallah is completely 
in his power, and if he does not quietly submit to 
be beaten down to about half his first-named price, 
all his chicon work will be seized and safely lodged 
in the customs. All greeted us with the most pro¬ 
found salaams, submissively waiting to be taken 
notice of in their turn, and receiving with the most 
servile adulation any favours we might bestow. 

The captain and his lady are now going on shore 
to take their evening drive on the Esplanade, and 
the boatswain is giving vent to one of his most 
piercing pipes, as the latter is hoisted over the 
ship’s side in a chokey (or chair in slings) and 
lowered into the dingy alongside. They are carried 
from the boat to the landing-place in a chair, be¬ 
tween two coolies; and, on the lady’s placing her 
foot once more on terra fir ma, she is beset with the 
attentions of some half-naked black little urchins, 
who are longing to wipe her shoes, not admitting 
the question as to whether they require it or not, 
and crying loudly for “ Backshish, mem sahib!” 
“ Charity, lady!” and anything in the shape of a 
copper satisfies them. In fact, the assiduous atten¬ 
tions that ladies meet with in Tndia, from whites as 
well as blacks, are, in the humble opinion of the 
writer, apt to spoil some of the most simple-minded 
and well-intentioned of the sex. 

Caleutta has been aptly named “the City of 
Palaces in fact, there would be no living in the 
small close houses they build in England, with a 
view to exclude the cold air. The houses, or bun¬ 
galows (as they are called), are surrounded by a 
verandah, or passage round the building, which is 
quite open on the outside; the roof is supported 
by massive pillars, which take the place of an 
exterior wall; the rooms are entered from the 
verandah, the smaller apartments surrounding one 
of large dimensions in the oentre. There is gene¬ 
rally one story above the ground-floor. Punkahs 
are suspended from the ceiling the whole length 
of the apartment, which are kept in motion by 
strings leading into an adjoining room through a 
hole in the partition, and held in the hands of 
bearers (or native footmen), who are never better 
pleased than when they have a job they can 
manage on their haunches or some other lazy 
position. Nearly all the churches in Calcutta, too, 
are possessed of these useful appendages, and they 
are kept in motion all Sunday; so that a church 
in Calcutta is about the coolest place in the city. 


The scenery on the banks of the Hooghly is not 
very striking. The foliage is rich, and here and 
there overtopped by a towering palm tree; in the 
immediate vicinity of the river are paddy fields, 
skirted with cocoa-nut trees. 

The river, I cannot say, adds much to the beauty 
of the scene; it is very muddy, and the dead bodies 
of natives that float down the stream at ebb tide, 
some with vultures and cormorants hovering about 
them, do not present the most agreeable spectacle. 
Some of these are probably devotees, trusting in 
Gunga (the Ganges) for the washing away of their 
sins, and sacrificing their lives to that deity. Tho 
tide ebbs very fast, at the rate of about twelve miles 
an hour, which makes it rather a precarious road¬ 
stead for ships to anchor in. 

The bore (as it is called), or great tidal wave, 
comes up sometimes, lifting ships clean out of their 
moorings, some of which consequently come into 
collision with each other, and others drift on shore, 
incurring great danger to the lives of those on 
board, as well as damage to the ships themselves. 
The bore is a single gigantic wave, some ten or 
even twenty feet high, which crawls stealthily up 
the river, generally at spring tides. It also is wor¬ 
shipped as a deity: in fact, any great natural 
phenomenon is regarded as a powerful author of 
mischief, and therefore deprecated from committing 
its ravages on them. 

But our serang (boatswain) tells me that there 
is a “ hobsonjobson ” (great merry-making) going 
on on shore this afternoon, when there is to be a 
“ turn-turn,” and a “ putelleh-nautch,” which I must 
witness, if possible, leaving the description of it 
till some future time. 

Dr. Eussell, the “Times” reporter in India, 
thus gives his first impressions of the Hooghly :— 

“ This morning the noble river—for all rivers are 
noble which are big, dirty, and have plenty of ships, 
though this stream is as full of danger as the Mis¬ 
sissippi is of snags—has narrowed considerably. 
We lay-to during the night to suit some phase of 
tide or bank, and now we are screwing up against 
the very muddy boiling current, increased in force 
by an ebb tide. Here we are amid ‘ The Silas E. 
Burrowes, of Boston, U.S.,’ ‘The Marquis of 
Tweeddale, of Glasgow,’ ‘ Eustamjee Puckerjie, of 
Calcutta,* * Les Trois Freres, Bordeaux,’ and 
several native vessels of large tonnage, which are 
trying, by the aid of a light wind, to beat up 
against the tideway, and the hands at our wheel 
must be strong and quick. And there, in effect, 
with real straw hats, under which are curled long 
tails which would enrapture Marsh or Trufitt, in 
neat clean toggery, bull-necked, square-shouldered, 
and strong-legged, stand the four Chinese helms¬ 
men, conned by the English quarter-masters, up¬ 
ping with the helm and downing with it, and— 
letting her go about or round, or keeping her just 
within a few yards of the Parsee’s quarter—we 
scrape through and screw on, and by-and-by, the 
banks on each side strike out bodily to meet us, 
and the faint verge of green, which refreshed the 
eye last night, turns into a belt of cocoa-nuts wor¬ 
thy of Ce3 r lon. Villages there are also up muddy 
creeks, which put one in mind of tide-deserted 
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A GKIFF LANDING AT A GHAT IN A DINGY, 


cyots at Chiswick suddenly tenanted by quaint 
boats, and people who had just bathed in the 
Thames and had not scraped the black mud off 
them. 

“The river itself is not interesting; the tropical 
vegetation and hues "which give such a charm and 
novelty to Ceylon have disappeared, and the cocoa- 
nut trees which fringe the banks are wearisome to 
the eye, owing to their uniformity of size, foliage, 
find colour. The muddy river, churned into yel¬ 
lowish buttery foam where it chafes against the 
sandbanks, is of the colour and breadth of the 
Mersey at Hew Brighton. There is immense noise 
on board, and great anxiety, for the luggage and 
baggage is coming out of the hold, swayed up by 
reckless arms on the running tackle, and the fine 
overland trunks, hat-boxes, gun-cases, and ladies’ 
boxes, arrive on deck in various stages of ruin. 
Indeed, one gentleman suggests that the Company 
must be in league with the overland trunk and port¬ 
manteau makers, and permit several of the employes 
•of the latter to live down in the hold and break up 
the luggage at their leisure. Meanwhile, the river 


narrows, and the navigation becomes more danger¬ 
ous. The masts of a full-rigged ship, which rise 
above the surface close to us, at an obtuse angle, 
point out the place where one fine vessel was lost 
a few days ago. The tides and currents are so 
very strong and rapid, that if a ship touches the 
bank they capsize her the moment her keel strikes, 
and the suddenness of the exploit is in proportion 
to the fineness of her lines and the depth of the 
keel. 

“About noon w r e have advanced to a more civil¬ 
ized country ; the villages are larger, the fields bet¬ 
ter cultivated. After a time, detached houses, with 
high sloping roofs like those of the older Swiss 
farm-houses on the Bernese Oberland, come into 
view, mostly on the right bank of the river. A 
few of them are two-storied, and the sides are pro¬ 
tected by deep verandahs and porticoes. They are 
painted white and buff, or light-bluish grey, and 
stand in detached gardens, fenced in by trees, 
plantations, and shrubberies. I make my first bow 
to a * pucka’ house. In the balconies, sheltered 
from the sun, are groups of Europeans—mostly 
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women, for tlie bread-winners Lave gone np to 
Calcutta—wlio salute imaginary friends and wave 
their handkerchiefs as the vessel surges upwards.” 


LORD BUHDONALD* 

Loud CocniiANE — his original title, and that by 
which he is still best known, as it was that under 
which his great exploits were achieved—was born 
at the ancestral mansion in Scotland, in the year 
1775. His lordship sets out with a due account of 
his family—especially of his father, a man of genius, 
too, who lost a fortune, while speculators realized 
more than one, by liis devotion to the pursuit of 
science. His father’s watch, or portrait, or snuff¬ 
box—or some other trifle, we forget which—was 
consequently all that our hero, out of originally broad 
domains, inherited from his ancestors. By his own 
good sword, however, we trust he has fully restored 
their patrimony, and unquestionably he has for ever 
increased their fame. 

He was originally destined for the army—a point 
on which his father was somewhat despotic. The 
son’s inherent taste for the sea, however, broke 
through all these paternal bonds ; and, after figuring 
some time in pipe-clay, pig-tail, and hair-powder, 
and being subjected to other military barbarities 
in the days of George m, as a subaltern of the 
104th regiment, he resolutely renounced the army, 
and entered as a midshipman on board the ship 
of his uncle, the Honourable Admiral Cochrane. 
He was in the seventeenth year of his age at this 
time, and precociously tall. He describes himself 
as previously, in his military capacity, presenting 
a most burlesque appearance. 

By way,” he says, “ of initiation into the mysteries 
of the military profession, I was placed under the tuition 
of an old sergeant, whose first lessons well accorded with 
his instructions not to pay attention to my foibles. My 
hair, cherished with boyish pride, was formally cut, and 
plastered back with a vile composition of candle-grease 
and flour, to which was added the torture incident to the 
cultivation of an incipient queue. My neck, from child¬ 
hood open to the lowland brooze, was encased in an in¬ 
flexible leathern'collar or stock, selected according to my 
preceptor’s notions of military propriety—these almost 
verging on strangulation. A blue semi-military tunic, 
with red collar and cuffs, in imitation of the Windsor 
uniform, was provided; and to complete the tout ensemble , 
my father, who was a determined Whig partisan, insisted 
on my wearing yellow waistcoat and breeches ; yellow 
being the Whig colour, of which I was admonished never 
to be ashamed. A more certain modo of calling into 
action the dormant obstinacy of a sensitive, high-spirited 
lad could not have been devised than that of converting 
him into a caricature, hateful to himself, and ridiculous 
to others. 

“ As may be imagined, my costume was calculated to 
attract attention, the more so from being accompanied 
by a stature beyond my years. Passing one day near 
the Duke of Northumberland’s palace at Charing Cross, 
I was beset by a troop of ragged boys, evidently bent on 
amusing themselves at the expense of my personal ap¬ 
pearance, and in their peculiar slang indulging in com¬ 
ments thereon far more critical than complimentary. 

“ Stung to the quick, I made my escape from thorn, 
and, rushing home, begged my father to let me go to sea 
with my uncle, in order to save me from the degradation 

* Tho Autobiography of a Seaman, by the Earl of Dunclonald, 
g.c.b, London: Bentley. 


of floured head, pig-tail, and yellow breeches. This burst 
of despair aroused the indignation of the parent and the 
Whig, and the reply was a sound cuffing. Remonstrance 
was useless : but my dislike to everything military be¬ 
came confirmed; and the events of that day certainly 
cost liis Majesty’s 104-th Regiment an officer, notwith¬ 
standing that my military training proceeded with re¬ 
doubled severity.” 

The instructor to whom he was next turned over 
was as great an oddity as himself,-with his “floured 
head, pig-tail, and yellow breeches.” Mr. Larmour, 
the naval officer alluded to, belonged to a race now 
extinct in Her Majesty’s service; and the details 
given of him by his lordship are rich indeed :— 

“ My kind uncle, the Hon. John Cochrane, accomjianied 
me on board the ‘ Hind,’ for the purpose of introducing 
me to my future superior officer, Lieutenant Larmour, 
or, as he was more familiarly known in the service, Jack 
Larmour—a specimen of the old British seaman, little 
calculated to inspire exalted ideas of the gentility of the 
naval profession, though presenting at a glance a per¬ 
sonification of its efficiency. Jack was, in fact, one of a 
not very numerous class, whom, from them superior sea¬ 
manship, the Admiralty was glad to promote from the 
forecastle to the quarterdeck, in order that they might 
mould into ship-shape the questionable materials sup¬ 
plied by parliamentary influence—even then paramount 
in the navy to a degree which might otherwise have led 
to disaster. Lucky was the commander who could secure 
such an officer for liis quarterdeck. 

“ On my introduction, Jack was dressed in the garb of 
a seaman, with marling-spike slung round liis neck and 
a lump of grease in liis hand, and was busily employed 
in setting up tho rigging. His reception of me was any¬ 
thing but gracious. Indeed, a tall fellow, over six feet 
high, the nephew of his captain, and a lord to boot, were 
not very promising recommendations for a midshipman. 
It is not impossible that he might have learned from my 
uncle something about a military commission of several 
years’ standing; and this, coupled with my age and 
stature, might easily have impressed him with the idea, 
that he had caught a scapegrace with whom the family 
did not know what to do, and that he was hence to bo 
saddled with a ‘ hard bargain.’ ” 

Jack, however, after cruelly cutting off his lord¬ 
ship’s sea chest by the key-hole, as too big by half, 
improved upon acquaintance :— 

“ Poor Jack! liis limited acquaintance with the world 
—which, in liis estimation, was hounded by the taffrail 
and tho bow-sprit—rendered him an indifferent judge of 
character, or lie might have seen in me nothing but an 
ardont desire diligently to apply myself to my chosen 
profession, with no more pride in my heart than monc 3 r 
in my pocket. A short time, however, developed this. 
Finding me anxious to learn my duty, Jack warmly took 
mo by the hand, and as liis only ideas of relaxation were 
to throw oft* the lieutenant and resume the functions of 
the able seaman, my improvement speedily rewarded my 
kind though rough teacher, by converting into a useful 
adjunct ono whom he had, perhaps nob unjustifiably, 
regarded as a nuisance. We soon became fast friends, 
and throughout life few more kindly recollections are 
impressed on my memory than those of my first naval 
instructor, honest Jack Larmour.” 

His lordship, thus well trained betimes, had the 
satisfaction of being received in 1798 as a supernu¬ 
merary by the brave Lord Keith, who was at this 
period appointed to supersede the now incompetent 
(from age) Earl St. Vincent. Our hero, too, about 
this time, had the good fortune to meet a congenial 
spirit, the immortal Nelson, of whom he has given 
some interesting notices, as well as subjoined some 
remarks, which at the present moment may be 
serviceable:— 
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“ From Gibraltar wc proceeded to Sicily, where wo 
found Lord Nelson surrounded by the elite of Neapolitan 
society, amongst whom he was justly regarded as a de¬ 
liverer. It was never my good fortune to serve under 
his lordship, either at that or any subsequent period. 
During our stay at Palermo, I had, however, opportu¬ 
nities of personal conversation with him ; and from one 
of his frequent injmictions, ‘Never mind manoeuvres— 
always go at them,’ I subsequently had reason to consider 
myself indebted for successful attacks under apparently 
difficult circumstances. 

“ The impression left on my mind during these oppor¬ 
tunities of association with Nelson, was that of his being 
an embodiment of dasliing courage, which would not take 
much trouble to circumvent an enemy, but, being'con¬ 
fronted with one, would regard victory so much a matter 
of course as hardly to deem the chance of defeat worth 
consideration. 

“ This was, in fact, the case ; for though the enemy’s 
ships were for the most part superior to ours in build, 
the discipline and seamanship of their crews was in that 
day so inferior as to leave little room for doubt of victory 
on our part. 

“ Trafalgar-itself is an illustration of Nelson’s peculiar 
dash. It has been remarked that Trafalgar was a rash 
action, and that, had Nelson lost it, and lived, he would 
have been brought to a court-martial for the way in 
which that action was conducted. But such cavillers 
forget that, from previous experience, he had calculated 
both the nature and amount of resistance to be expected ; 
such calculation forming as essential a part of his plan of 
attack as even his own means-for making it. The result 
justified his expectations of victory, which were not only 
well foimded, but certain. 

“The fact is, that many commanders in those days 
committed the error of overrating the French navy, just 
as, in the present day, W'e are nationally falling into the 
still more dangerous extreme of underrating it. Steam 
has, indeed, gone far towards equalizing seamanship; 
and the strenuous exertions of the French department of 
Marine have perhaps rendered discipline in their Navy 
as good as in ours. They, moreover, keep their trained 
men; whilst we thoughtlessly turn ours adrift whenever 
ships are paid off-—to he re-placed hy raw hands in case of 
emergency /” 

The “ Speedy ” was the vessel which Lord Coch¬ 
rane was now appointed to command. She was a 
curious-looking craft, though a sad nuisance to the 
enemy. Says his lordship: “ She was about the 
size of an average coasting brig, her burden being 
158 tons. She was crowded, rather than manned, 
with a crew of eighty-four men and six officers, my¬ 
self included. Her armament consisted of fourteen 
j our -po under s! — a species of gun little larger than 
a blunderbuss.” 

But still, she occasionally got into a scrape. Her 
mode of operating was to keep out of sight by day, 
and run into shore by night, to cut out the enemy’s 
gunboats, etc., and carry off whatever was neither 
too hot nor too heavy for removal. On one of these 
occasions, however, Cochrane caught a Tartar; 
having, on the supposition that she was a huge 
merchant-ship, run the little “ Speedy ” under the 
port-holes of a Spanish 50-gun vessel. His lord- 
ship was prompt, and, though he has been assailed 
for not attacking and carrying the enemy under 
such circumstances, the ruse to which he had re¬ 
course was perfectly justifiable, and reflects not less 
honour on him than his most dashing exploits. 

He soon showed that his forbearance on that 
occasion did not arise from any want of audacity ; 
for, shortly afterwards meeting at sea a large 
Spanish Xebec frigate, he performed one of the 
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most dashing deeds ever done on the ocean. The 
following is his own account of this action :— 

“ As some of my officers had expressed dissatisfaction 
at not having been permitted to attack the frigate fallen 
in with on the 21st of December, after her suspicions had 
been lulled by our device of,hoisting Danish colours, etc., 
I told them they should now have a fair fight, notwith¬ 
standing that, by manning the two prizes sent to Mahon, 
our numbers had been reduced to fifty-four, officers and 
boys included. Orders were then given to pipe all hands, 
and prepare for action. 

“ Accordingly we made towards the frigate, which was 
now coming down under steering-sails. At 9.30 a.m. she 
fired a gun, and hoisted Spanish colours, which the 
‘ Speedy ’ acknowledged by hoisting American colours, 
our object being, as we were now exposed to her full 
broadside, to puzzle her, till we got on the other tack, 
when we ran up the English ensign, and immediately 
afterwards encountered her broadside without damage. 

“ Shortly afterwards she gave us another broadside, 
also without effect. My orders were nob to fire a gun 
till we were close to her ; when, running under her lee, 
we locked our yards amongst her rigging, and in this 
position returned our broadside, such as it was. 

“To have fired our pop-gun four-pounders at a dis¬ 
tance would have been to throw away the ammunition; 
but the guns being doubly, and, as I afterwards learned, 
trebly shotted, and being elevated, they told admirably 
upon her main deck ; the fust discharge, as was subse¬ 
quently ascertained, killing the Spanish captain and the 
boatswain. 

“ My reason for locking our small craft in the enemy’s 
rigging was the one upon which I mainly relied for vic¬ 
tory, viz. that from the height of the frigate out of the 
water, the ’whole of her shot must necessarily go over our 
heads, whilst our guns, being elevated, ’would blow up 
her maindeck. 

“ The Spaniards speedily found out the disadvantage 
under which they were fighting, and gave the order to 
board the ‘ Speedybub as this order was as distinctly 
heard by us as by them, we avoided it at the moment of 
execution by sheering off sufficiently to prevent the 
movement, giving them a volley of musketry and a 
broadside before they could recover themselves. 

“ Twice was this manoeuvre repeated, and twice thus 
averted. The Spaniards, finding that they were only 
punishing themselves, gave up further attempts to board, 
and stood to their guns, which were cutting up our 
rigging from stem to stern, but doing little farther 
damage; for after the lapse of an hour the loss to the 
‘ Speedy ’ was only two men killed and four wounded. 

“ This kind of combat, however, could not last. Our 
rigging being cut up, and the ‘ Speedy’s ’ sails riddled 
with shot, I told the men that they must either take the 
frigate or be themselves taken, in which case the Spaniards 
would give no quarter—whilst a few minutes energeti¬ 
cally employed on their part would decide the matter in 
their own favour. 

“ The doctor, Mr. Guthrie, who, I am happy to say, is 
still living to peruse this record of his gallantly, volun¬ 
teered to take the helm : leaving him therefore, for the 
time, both commander and crew of the ‘ Speedy,” the 
order was given to board, and in a few seconds every 
man was on the enemy’s deck—a feat rendered the more 
easy as the doctor placed the ‘ Speedy ’ close alongside 
with admirable skill. 

“ For a moment the Spaniards seemed taken by sur¬ 
prise, as though unwilling to believe that so small a crew, 
would have the audacity to board them; but soon re¬ 
covering themselves, they made a rush to the waist of 
the frigate, where the fight was for some minutes gal¬ 
lantly carried on. Observing the enemy’s colours still 
flying, I directed one of our men immediately to haul 
them down, -when the Spanish crew, without pausing to 
consider by whose orders the colours had been struck, 
and naturalfy believing it the act of their own officers, 
gave in, and we were in possession of the ‘ Gamo ’ frigate 
of 32 heavy guns and 319 men, who, an hour and a half 
before, had looked upon us as a certain prey.” 
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Por this bold deed, however, Cochrane received 
no promotion. He had already had the misfortune 
to fall under the reprehension of Lord St. Vin¬ 
cent, for making some remarks more complimen¬ 
tary to his lordship’s age than his capacity for com¬ 
mand as chief Lord of the Admiralty ; and his first 
lieutenant, Mr. Parker, having been refused pro¬ 
motion, on the baseless pretext that “ the number 
of men killed on board the ‘ Speedy 9 did not war¬ 
rant the application,” he retorted with a spirit— 
impelled, doubtless, more by youth (for as yet he 
was not more than five - and - twenty) than prudence, 
though we honour him the more for it—that long 
placed him on what are termed the “ black books ” 
of the Admiralty. This was the secret of his lord- 
ship’.? disfavour for many years with the naval 
authorities at home, though his disgrace has been 
most falsely attributed by their apologists to his 
inordinate appetite for prize-money. 

He, in fact, contemplated retiring from the 
service, so strongly did lie find the official tide set 
in against him ; and for some months he with¬ 
drew to the University of Edinburgh, where 
he then studied, in the year 1802, along with the 
present British premier, Viscount Palmerston, 
under the celebrated Dugald Stewart. 

But the salt water possessed superior charms 
for him. On the renewal of the war with Prance, 
•next year, he applied for the command of a ship, 
but was several times put off or refused by Lord 
St Vincent. “ In short,” said the disappointed 
hero, “it became clear that the British navy con¬ 
tained no ship of war for me. I frankly told his 
lordship as much, remarking that as * the board 
were evidently of opinion that my services were 
not required, it would be better for me to go back 
to the College of Edinburgh and pursue my studies, 
with a view of occupying myself in some other 
employment.’ His lordship eyed me keenly, to see 
whether I really meant what I said, and observing 
no signs of flinching—for, beyond doubt, my coun¬ 
tenance showed signs of disgust at such unmerited 
treatment—he said, ‘Well, you shall have a ship. 
Go down to Pl} r mouth, and there await the orders 
of the Admiralty!’ ” 

The “ Arab,” however, the vessel to whose com¬ 
mand he was now appointed, was a still more dis¬ 
reputable affair than the “ Speedy.” She was also 
yet more inappropriately named, being, says his 
lordship, a regular “ tub,” so utterly unfit for all 
hostile purposes, that he was sent to look after 
the fishing-boats in the North Sea. This, of 
course, was only an act of malevolence on the part 
of poor old Lord St. Vincent, now becoming utterly 
unfit for administration in his age. But Lord Mel¬ 
ville being shortly afterwards appointed to the 
control of the navy, justice was at last done to 
Cochrane, and he was appointed to the command 
of the “ Pallas,” a new 32-gun frigate. 

Cochrane had now an opportunity of doing 
something for himself as well as his country; for 
he was stationed off the Azores, which then pre¬ 
sented an admirable field for the acquisition of that 
prize-money, which he, in common with all seamen, 
like. So zealous was he in the pursuit of this, that 
not only did he secure a very satisfactory supply of 


“jewels, ingots, dollars, and plate,” but returned 
to Plymouth, on one occasion, like another Van 
Tromp; the only difference between him and the 
celebrated Dutch admiral, who swept the English 
Channel with a broom at his mast-head, being, 
that he (our hero) returned to Plymouth “ with 
three golden candlesticks, each about five feet 
high,” placed upon the summits of his masts. 

He had got so much money, indeed, that he had 
enough to spare for the very expensive luxury of 
contesting the representation of Westminster in 
Parliament, and was now returned, along with Sir 
Francis Burdett, as member for that immaculate 
city. He did not, however, shine in Parliament, 
his politics being of a somewhat radical hue, and 
himself having a most disagreeable habit of speak¬ 
ing the truth. To get rid of him, and the un¬ 
palatable inquiries he instituted into naval abuses, 
he was consequently soon appointed to the com¬ 
mand of the “ Imperieuse ” frigate. 

His most celebrated action of all, accordingly, 
now commences. Duly appointed by Lord Col* 
lingwood, a man equally good and great, he had 
now an opportunity of showing what he could do; 
though, unfortunately, he was placed under the 
immediate command of Lord Gambier, a naval 
officer equally destitute* of courage and capacity. 
Before, however, Cochrane had fallen under the 
blight of this incompetent naval commander, Col- 
lingwood, the darling friend of Nelson, thus bears 
testimony to his merits:— 

“ I inclose a letter which I have just received from the 
Eight Hon. Lord Cochrane, captain of the ‘ Imperieuse,’ 
stating the services on which he had been employed on 
the coast of Languedoc. Nothing can exceed the zeal 
and activity with which his lordship pursues the enemy. 
The success which attends his enterprises clearly indicates 
with what skill and ability they are conducted, besides 
keeping the coast in constant alarm, causing a general 
suspension of the trade, and harassing a body of troops 
employed in opposing him. He has probably prevented 
those troops which were intended for Figueras from ad¬ 
vancing into Spain, by giving them employment in the 
defence of their own coasts.” 

Lord Coclirane’s acknowledgment of this high 
compliment was commensurate, and in terms not 
unworthy of his fame. 

“ My object then was,” says he— ff as from long and 
unceasing experience I considered myself entitled to the 
command of more than one ship—to propose to the 
Government to take possession of the French islands in 
the Bay of Biscay, and to let me with a small squadron 
operate against the enemy’s seaboard there, as I had 
previously done with the ‘ Speedy ’ and ‘ Imperieuse,’ 
from Montpellier to Barcelona. Had this permission 
been granted, I do not hesitate to stake my professional 
reputation that neither the Peninsular wa r, nor its 
enormous cost to the nation , from 1809 onwards, would 
ever have been heard of. It v r ould have been easy— as it 
will always be easy in case of future ivars —that is, pro¬ 
vided those who have the direction of national affairs 
have the sagacity to foresee disaster, and, foreseeing it , 
to take the initiative —so to harass the French coast as 
to find full employment for their troops at home, and 
thus to render any operations in western Spain, or even 
in foreign countries, next to impossible.” 

His lordship’s italics, we may subjoin,' are his 
own; and shortly afterwards he proceeded to his 
memorable attack on the fleet of the enemy in 
Basque Roads. 

The French fleet, under Villeneuve, was at 
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anchor in a position of great strength, protected 
by heavy batteries on shore, and guarded from 
attack by a formidable boom, “ composed of large 
spars bound by chains, and moored along its whole 
double line with heavy anchors, forming the most 
stupendous structure of the kind on record.” It 
was most important that this fleet should be 
disabled, because at any moment when unwatched it 
might have slipped out to sea, and been down upon 
the ’West India Islands or elsewhere. The English 
admiral, Lord Gambier, would not take the respon¬ 
sibility of attacking such a position, and the senior 
captains were equally averse to so perilous an en¬ 
terprise as that which Lord Cochrane proposed. 

On the night of the 11th of April, 1809, the 
wind blowing hard, and the sea being high, Lord 
Cochrane was at last permitted to make the attack. 
The service being a desperate one, as the manning 
and conduct of fireships ever must be, it was left 
to volunteers; but a sufficiency of officers and men 
came forward for the purpose. The “ Imperieuse” 
stood in to the edge of a shoal, where she anchored, 
with one of the two explosion-vessels prepared by 
Lord Cochrane, made fast to her stern; it being 
his intention, after having fired the first, to return 
for the other, to be used as circumstances might 
suggest. Three frigates were anchored at a short 
distance from the “ Imperieuse,” to receive the 
crews of the fireships on their return. Lord Coch¬ 
rane had also contemplated that their position there 
■svould enable them to support the boats of the fleet, 
which should have been ready to assist the fire¬ 
ships. “ But,” says he, with significant brevity, 
“ the boats of the fleet were not, for some reason 
or other, made use of at all.” 

Accompanied by one lieutenant (Bissel) and four 
seamen. Lord Cochrane went on board the largest 
of the explosion-vessels, containing fifteen hundred 
barrels of powder, several hundred shells, and 
nearly three thousand hand-grenades. The fire¬ 
ships were to follow. Drifting through the dark¬ 
ness, the gallant six soon neared the estimated 
position of the French ships, and Lord Cochrane 
having kindled with his own hand the port fires, 
they hurried into the boat, and pulled away for 
their lives, with a strong wind and sea against 
them, which materially retarded their progress. 

“ To our consternation, the fuses, which had been con¬ 
structed to burn fifteen minutes, lasted little more than 
half that time, when the vessel blew up, filling the air 
■with shells, grenades, and rockets ; whilst the downward 
and lateral force of the explosion raised a solitary moun¬ 
tain of water, from the breaking of which in all directions 
our little boat narrowly escaped being swamped. In one 
respect it was, perhaps, fortunate for us that the fuses 
did nob burn the time calculated, as, from the little way 
we had made against the strong wind and tide, the 
rockets and shells from the explodod vessel went ovor us. 
Had wo been in the line of their descent at the moment 
of explosion, our destruction from the shower of shells 
and other missiles would have been inevitable. 

£C >The explosion-vessel did her work well, the effect 
constituting one of the grandest artificial spectacles 
imaginable. For a moment the sky was red with the 
lurid glare arising from the simultaneous ignition of 
1500 barrels of powder. On this gigantic flash subsiding, 
the air seemed alive with shells, grenades, rockets, and 
masses of timber, the wreck of the shattered vessel; whilst 
the water was strewn with spars shaken out of the 


enormous boom, on which, according to the subsequent 
testimony of Captain Protean, whoso frigate lay just 
within the boom, the vessel had brought up before sho 
exploded. The sea was convulsed as by an earthquake, 
rising, as has been said, in a lingo wave, on whoso crest 
our boat was lifted like a cork, and as suddenly dropped 
into a vast trough, out of which, as it closed upon us 
with the rush of a whirlpool, none expected to emerge. 
The skill of the boat’s crew, however, overcame the 
threatened danger, which passed away as suddenly as it 
had arisen, and in a few minutes nothing but a heavy 
rolling sea had to be encountered, all having again be¬ 
come silence and darkness.” 

By the monstre explosion the boom was shat¬ 
tered, and a clear way made for the fire-ships. Out 
of twenty-five only five approached the enemy, and 
even these did no damage. The alarm caused by 
them, however, was so great that the French ships 
cut their cables and drifted ashore. Daylight re¬ 
vealed the helpless condition of Villeneuve’s fleet, 
and Cochrane anxiously signalled for the advance 
of the British ships—“ All the enemy’s ships, ex¬ 
cept two, are on shore”—“The enemy’s ships can 
be destroyed”—“Half the fleet can destroy the 
enemy”—“The frigates alone can destroy the ene¬ 
my”—“The enemy is preparing to heave off.” 
Ho reply was vouchsafed, save the acknowledg¬ 
ment that the signals had been observed ! 

The conduct of Lord Gambier at this juncture 
forms a disgraceful episode in the naval history of 
England. It would be painful to dwell on the 
subject, but it is only right to state that it was not 
Lord Cochrane’s fault that an attack of unparalleled 
daring was not followed by complete success. 


AH HOUR WITH THE PRESIDEHT OF THE 
UHITED STATES. 

Wearied with the tediousness of the debates in 
Congress, which (unlike those of our cherished 
British Parliament, that resemble the* discourse of 
the ancient philosopher, “ on all things and some 
others besides ”—do rebus omnibus et qiiibusdam 
aim —) are usually confined to a very limited and 
domestic range, we at length seized an hour for 
paying our respects to President Pierce. We had 
been duly provided with an introductory letter 
some time before, from Hew York, by a politician of 
the most “ rowdy” order; but, having some doubts 
whether our friend was now in estimation at “ the 
White House,” in consequence of his having de¬ 
clined to put the wheels in motion, or “ pull the 
wires ” for a re-nomination, had hitherto refrained 
from presenting it. 

In this emergency we were recommended to have 

recourse to the advico of Sergeant-, a noted 

Hibernian official, once, we believe, an officer (non¬ 
commissioned) in the British army, but who now 
presides over the door department of the chief 
magisterial residence of the United States with an 
ability and potentiality truly astonishing. The 
Sergeant, we weve informed (we regret his name has 
escaped our recollection, and that we cannot thus 
in these pages hand him down to that immortality 
of which he is worthy), was the most powerful man 
in the whole length and breadth of the Republic. 
“ He wakes up the President,” said a gentleman to 
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us, “ in the morning, takes care of him all day long, 
and at night puts him to bed.” It was accordingly 
not without some species of awe that we approached 
this specimen of the Western Cerberus; but truth 
compels us to add, he was a far more agreeable 
representative of his order than any we had ever 
found in the eastern hemisphere. Whether it was 
or not that he retained the hereditary disposition of 
his countrymen for “ blarney,” we are ignorant; 
but certain it is, he received us with eminent suavity, 
the sincerity of which we should have doubted, had 
he not in the sequel proved to be wholly disinterested. 
Had the Sergeant merely contented himself with 
assuring us that we were “welcome as flowers 
in May,” we should have deemed it but a compli¬ 
ment clue to any stranger; but, to our astonish¬ 
ment, he greeted us with the information that we 
should be more cordially received than either Prince 
Albert or the Prince of Wales, “until they had 
taken out their first papers,” that is, expressed 
their intention of renouncing allegiance to Queen 
Victoria, and becoming free and independent Ame¬ 
rican citizens. 

Eminently flattered by the address, we bowed, and 
were bowed by the Sergeant in return into the wait¬ 
ing-room, the brace looking, we doubt not, more 
like the ancient pveux chevaliers than those well- 
known Roman soothsayers whom Cicero, or some 
other worthy of old, used to admire for their gravity 
and command of countenance, in meeting in the 
highway without laughing in each others’ faces. 
We should first, however, premise that it is a con¬ 
siderable step from the halls of the legislature to 
the presidential mansion. On arriving at the 
opposite extremity of Pennsylvania Avenue, you 
find the White House on a slight elevation to the 
right, rising but little above a small pestiferous burn 
named the “ Tiber,” in front. The present Italian 
river is a translucent and respectable stream in 
comparison to this transatlantic namesake, and the 
position of “ the People’s House,” as the mansion 
is sometimes also termed, is consequently highly 
unhealthy. 

On entering, we were immediately convinced 
that in all senses of the word it was worthy of this 
name, for the sovereign people there assembled, 
and others whom we afterwards saw, seemed to 
consider it entirely their own, and were accustomed 
to enter it at pleasure. Our friend the model door¬ 
keeper who received us—as we believe he receives all 
strangers—with such courtesy, follows a very differ¬ 
ent course with the natives, or adopted citizens of 
the model Republic. He would evidently dispense 
with the visits of the great majority if he could, but 
he does not venture to say so, inasmuch as the popu¬ 
lar sovereign would at once despotically turn him out 
of office, should he dare to evince the slightest ap¬ 
pearance of disrespect to his liege lord. All that 
poor Pat—who evidently is a man of innate ame¬ 
nity—can do is to let them pass in with resignation. 
He is all-powerful with the President; but any at¬ 
tempt to control the people, even in the shape of 
door-mats and spittoons, he has long since seem¬ 
ingly given up in despair. Two popular sovereigns 
accordingly entered along with us—one a huge 
Kentucky farmer, the other a Chicago office-hunter. 


On passing the portal, you are conducted, or 
make your way, to a large elegant levee room, 
about ninety feet in length and thirty in breadth, 
to the left. Thence you enter, at pleasure, a still 
more handsomely furnished drawing-room—oval— 
on the right. Plere the President receives his 
company when he holds a levee, and they pass 
out by a red-coloured but similarly decorated 
chamber, to the right. It is rare, however, that 
he holds such ceremonies; though, at his usual 
evening receptions, the rooms are crowded, and a 
most miscellaneous assemblage is then to be found. 
If } r ou desire to see the chief magistrate of the 
country by day, you walk up to a diminutive and 
exceedingly plain room on the second floor, where 
his private apartments arc. Only a few maps, and 
a small print of Washington, adorn this most un¬ 
pretending of all official apartments. A table 
stands in the middle of the room, surmounted by 
a few newspapers ; and you are, perhaps, engaged 
in perusing one of them, when an unassuming- 
looking gentleman, the President of the mighty 
Republic, suddenly enters, and, taking you by the 
hand, says he is “ glad to see you.” If welcome, 
or of note, you will be conducted by him into a 
room half the dimensions, and plainer still. It is 
his private closet, or sitting-room, and its as]->ect is 
positively bald. Scarcely a letter or vestige of 
paper is to be seen on the table, and some large 
books of reports alone adorn the walls. The Presi¬ 
dent, too, is just as unpretending as he looks, and, 
though eminently self-possessed, as unassuming as 
his apartment. It is difficult to conceive the ruler 
of a great country so plain—and so plain without 
the slightest loss of dignity. He addresses all as 
if they were on a perfect level with himself; and, 
truth to say, they are so, equally now and on his 
descent from power. He is rarely, however, treated 
without respect; and it frequently becomes necessary 
for him, on the other hand, to show that he is a 
thorough wide-awake man of the world. The cus¬ 
tomers he meets with are sometimes rough, the 
applications he receives are often strange; and it 
consequently becomes necessary for him to become 
emphatic. Having no place to ask for, of course 
we were made unusually welcome, and honoured 
with an interview so long that we should have felt 
ourselves guilty of intrusion, had we not heard the 
crowd of hungry applicants stamping by the adjoin¬ 
ing door. We saw that he wished us to remain; 
but it would be improper for us to repeat, in a 
public journal, the conversation which ensued in 
private. Suffice it to say that the President’s re¬ 
marks strictly corresponded with liis policy. He 
expressed sympathy with the popular cause in 
Europe, and hoped to see it triumphant; but 
would neither interfere officially, nor permit Ame¬ 
rican citizens to interfere, unless they first de¬ 
nationalized themselves. On the other hand, while 
such was his attitude towards European powers, 
lie was equally resolved to resist their intervention 
in American affairs. 

It was difficult to conceive how a man such, as 
this should have become so unpopular; but, as 
already explained, it arose from the unhappy dis¬ 
position and despotic conduct of his principal 
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secretary of state. The other members of the 
cabinet were polite and gentlemanly men— Jeffer¬ 
son Davis, a high-spirited Southron, though he 
upheld slavery as a natural right, and Caleb 
Cushing, a Northern man, who was ready to prove 
by the Bible that it was a divine institution. The 
former of these gentlemen was Secretary of War; 
the other, from Massachusetts, filled the post of 
Attorney-General. Both possessed more than 
average abilities; but the remaining members of 
the cabinet were mere nonentities; and the Post¬ 
master-General, we think, was the laziest official we 
ever saw in our life, as he sat all day with his legs 
upon a table, whittling at the aim of his chair, 
and believing the American post-office (the worst) 
the best of all human institutions. 

We were afterwards present at an evening presi¬ 
dential reception, and a more heterogeneous assem¬ 
blage was perhaps never witnessed: ladies from Bos¬ 
ton, pluming themselves upon their intellect; fine, 
though, tawdry folk from New York, who loudly, in 
so far as vulgar display was concerned, vaunted their 
wealth; and pretty Quakeresses from Philadelphia, 
with the smartest bonnets we ever saw, piquing 
themselves on their birth. Huge Western farmers, 
too, were there; with no lack of shrewd Yankee 
speculators in wooden hams and artificial nutmegs. 
The evening’s entertainment wound up by the en¬ 
trance of some Cherokee or Iroquois Indians, who 
seemed somewhat to oppress their “ big father,” 
as they termed the President, by the depth of their 
devotion, and appeared to have been participating 
largely in the excitement of “fire-water.” We 
quitted at eleven, when several hundreds of the com¬ 
pany still lingered, and we could not help com¬ 
miserating the President, who during several hours 
had been forced to stand and shake hands with at 
least as many thousands. 


PAST versus PRESENT. 

I am tired of hearing about the “ good old times,” 
which some folk, who ought to know better, are so 
fond of casting in our teeth. When were they ? 
Where are we to look for them P I fear, only in 
the imagination of these well-meaning but silly 
and misguided people. The old times were com¬ 
paratively bad times ; this much-abused nineteenth 
century is a great and increasing improvement on 
them; and “ there’s a good time coming ” better 
still. 

Can any one in his senses, after reading Lord 
Macaulay’s History, or any other (if such there be) 
which condescends to forget the “ dignity of 
history,” and introduce us to the everyday life of 
our forefathers, honestly wish that the state of 
things, at any given period of the past, could be 
reproduced at the present day? Would he wish 
to return to the ignorance and lawlessness of the 
middle ages P Would the poor be better off, or 
the rich more comfortable? Such a wish can 
only be the offspring of ignorance; and the most 
inveterate laudator temp oris acti, if he be a candid 
man, would be cured by a judicious course of histori¬ 
cal reading. If not, argument would be wasted on 


him: nor need any worse punishment be wished 
for him, than that he could be transported for a 
year into the midst of his own ancestors, of whatever 
date he liked. When the first feelings of natural 
surprise and curiosity had passed off, and when he 
had indulged in a little antiquarian research, he 
would speedily arrive at a perception that he was 
dejDrived of most of the conveniences, refinements, 
and comforts of civilized life, and would be shocked 
and disgusted at every turn. Long before the ex¬ 
piration of the year, he would eagerly desire to be 
restored to his despised 1860, no matter what 
century he might have selected for his experiment. 
So true is it that men too often do not value ad¬ 
vantages till they are deprived of them, and are 
ungratefully disposed to think the condition of 
other men better than their own, instead of making 
the best of matters, and living content with such 
things as they have. 

“ Tlic good of other times let others state; 

I think it happy I was horn so late.” 

I utterly scout the idea of the progressive and 
continual degeneracy of mankind, physical, in¬ 
tellectual, or moral. Don’t believe it. There have 
not been wanting sciolists and pessimists hi every 
age to uphold this theory, which is entirely con¬ 
futed by the deductions of more accurate thinkers. 
And though our great-grandchildren, we hope, will 
excel us as much as we have surpassed our great¬ 
grandmothers, we may take it for granted that 
some of them will be found foolish enough to extol 
us as paragons of everything good and wise. On 
the same principle, people when they grow old are 
apt to imagine that nothing now is worthy to be 
compared with what they remember in their youth. 
Summers were summers then, and the world was 
altogether more beautiful. People were more hand¬ 
some, orators more eloquent, and fashions more be¬ 
coming in those days, they think. This is simply 
because, at that time, their perceptions and feelings 
were keener and more lively, and they were more 
able to admire and enjoy. They attribute the 
alteration to outward things, when in reality it has 
taken place in themselves. The change, in fact, is 
not objective, but subjective. 

Depend upon it, the law of progress and im¬ 
provement is visible all around us—in England, at 
all events ; and it is a mistake to go about in a 
discontented spirit, looking wistfully on the past, 
and saying, “ There were giants on the earth in 
those days.” The matter has been settled long 
ago by the wisest of men, or rather by divine in¬ 
spiration (Eccles. vii. 10): “ Say not thou, What is 
the cause that the former days were better tlian 
these ? for thou dost not enquire wisely concerning 
this.” 

In happy keeping with this divine text is the 
experience of the well-known American author, 
Albert Barnes, in his recent treatise, entitled, “ Life 
at Threescore.” 

“ Permit me to say that I am, at this period of my 
life, hopeful in regard to the world: to truth, to 
religion, to liberty, to the advancement of the race. 
The world is growing better, not worse. It is 
better now than it was sixty years ago; it is be- 
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coining better every year, every month, every day. 
In its progress, society takes hold of all that is 
valuable, or that constitutes real improvement, and 
will not let it die. That which is worthless is 
superseded by that which is useful; that which is 
injurious and wrong is dropped by the way; that 
which goes permanently into the good order of the 
•world alone is retained. There is more love of 
truth than there was sixty years ago; there is 
more science; there are more of the comforts of 
life ; there is more freedom ; there is more religion. 
There will be more in the next age than there is 
now ; and so on to the end of time. Christianity 
never had so firm a hold on the intelligent faith of 
mankind as it has now. It will have a firmer hold 
on the next age, and will extend its triumphs until 
the world—the whole world—shall be converted to 
the Saviour. Old men often feel that the world is 
growing worse. I have not that feeling now; by 
the grace of God I shall never have it. I intend 
to hold on to the conviction which I now have at 
this mature period of my life, that the world is be¬ 
coming better ; I design to cherish this conviction 
when I die. I do not despond or despair in regard 
to men ; to the church; to my country; to the 
cause of humanity; to the cause of freedom. I 
believe that the whole world will be converted to 
truth and righteousness ; and if I should be spared 
to that period when I may speak of myself as ‘ old 
and gray-headed,’ I intend that there shall be at 
least one aged man who will take a cheerful view of 
the world as he leaves it. Happy will he be who shall 
live in those times that are coming upon the world, 
and who shall see the full development of the 
things now springing up on the earth which tend 
to the recovery and redemption of the race! It is 
much to have lived sixty years in the period of the 
world like that which is now passed; it will be a 
much greater thing to live in those brighter and 
happier years which are soon to follow. With my 
views of heaven, I can indeed envy —even if envy 
were ever proper—no one who is to remain on the 
earth ; and yet there are scenes to occur here below 
which one who cherishes such views as I do, and 
who is about to leave the world even with the hope 
of heaven, could not but desire to witness. I would 
be glad if these remarks might show you that as 
men advance in life it is not necessary , though it is 
so common, to feel that the world is becoming 
worse; and that a man who is soon to leave the 
earth himself may take such a view of human 
affairs as to enable him to utter a cheering word to 
those who are entering on the struggles of life, and 
show them that there is much for the church to 
hope for ; much to live and labour for.” 


THE PEACOCK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

A TABLE. 

The western sky’s aglow with light, 

The westering sun shinos full and bright 
On yonder lofty terrace-wall, 

Where struts a peacock, grand and tall. 

Proudly the bird his tail displays, 

To catch the sunbeams’ parting rays. 

See! with what mingled scorn and grace. 

As sultan of the feathered race, 

He marches with majestic pace! 


'.Regarding with complacent eye 
The glory of the burnished sky. 

As though for him, and him alone. 

The splendour of the heavens shone. 

Hard by, witliin a neighbouring dell. 

Where lingers many a fairy-spell, 

And blossoms many a sweet blue-bell, 

Where modest cowslips bloom and blush, 
Where warbles many a mellow thrush, 

Where, trickling through th’ enamelled grass, 
A little streamlet, clear as glass, 

Accompanies with babbling tongue 
Each cadence of the liquid song— 

There, ’midst the branches of a thorn, 

Whose pendant boughs saluto the lawn, 

A nightingale, with plumage neat 
And modest mien, has ta’en her scat. 

The peacock spies the lonely bird, 

And thus accosts with scornful word:— 

“ Why sit you there, poor silly tiling, 

With silent throat and russet wing, 

While yon sweet mavis pours his song, 

Tho woodlands and the dells along? 

Your dingy hue and aspect mean 
Make you unpleasant to be seen ; 

Wliilo moping there, you ugly bird. 

Your voico is never to be heard. 

Nature herself, in blank despair. 

Turns from a bird nor sweet nor fair, 

And, opening wide her bounteous hand, 
Replete with gems from fairy-laud, 

Slio scatters them with careless grace 
Amidst the jewelled peacock race: 

Seo how these gorgeous hues combine 
To make my plumage all divine! 

Mark well the rare and lustrous sheen, 

Tho purple eyes, the lids of green, 

Which, spangled o’er my royal tail, 

Make e’on the stars themselves grow pale.’* 
He spoke—and with disdainful stride 
Swept grandly o’er the terrace wide. 

The nightingale in russet suit 
Thus brief replies“1 am not mute. 

Sir Peacock; but the throstle gay 
Pours forth his melody by day. 

Whilst I more frequently delight 
In eventide and moon-lit night: 

’Tis true, my feathers do not shine, 

Nor are they beautiful a-s thine; 

In stature I am small and mean 
Compared with thee; no gorgeous green. 

No royal purple decks my breast— 

In splendour I am never clrest ; 

But those you please with feathers gay. 

You frighten by your voice away; 

Whilst I, though poor and meanly clad, 
Charm with my song each village ladl; 

Nay, e’en the coney and the deer 
Will list my melody to hear.” 

She ceased—then bursting into song. 
Produced a note so full and long, 

So sweetly clear, so softly sad, 

That village maid and village lad 

S'teal through tlic neighbouring thicket near 

With stealthy step and list’ning ear; 

The mavis ceased his dulcet strain. 

As though all rivalry were vain; 

Tho timid doe, the tender fawn, 

Browse fearless ’neath the vocal thorn, 
Whilst still pours forth that liquid strain 
O’er wooded dell and flowery plain. 

The peacock now with rage opprest. 

And envy rankling in his breast, 

Eyes with disdain the list’ning crowd. 

Erects his head, and screams aloud: 

The welkin vibrates with the sound. 

The startled covey hies to ground. 

Bounds from the lawn tho timid doe. 

As from the onslaught of a foe; 

Belinda shrieks and homeward flies, 

To ’scape these harsh and horrid cries r 
Lubin, with many a muttered curse, 

(Which only made the matter worse) 

A stone picks from the river’s bed. 

And hurls it at the peacock’s head. 

Moeai.. 

When beauty, vanity, and pride 
Are, as they often are, allied, 

The light which shines in beauty’s eye 
Is dimmed and marred by vanity. 

Say, is it modesty or pride 

That gives tho charm to blushing bride ? 

Does scornful mien or quiet grace 
Enhance the beauty of a face ? 

My friends, despise not, mock not those 
Who humbly dress in sober clothes, 

Lest, haply, yon should have a fall, 

Like yonder peacock, from the wall. 
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DISCOVERY OE HIDDEN TREASURES. 


FATHER PEDRO’S CONVERT. 

PAllT II. 

Time went on, and the only return for his conver¬ 
sion which Morice Durone received, or appeared 
to expect, was the occasional notice of his spiritual 
father. Pedro was proud of and kind to his con¬ 
vert. He recognised him, as far as a superior 
could, in street and chapel, inquired at times after 
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his welfare, and always heard his confession. What 
sins Morice disclosed and got absolution for, dur¬ 
ing some months, are of no importance to our 
story; but on St. John’s Eve the entire trouble of 
his conscience was a covetous dream concerning 
hidden treasure, which haunted his sleep night after 
night, and would not be put aside by any amount of 
aves and paternosters. The dream, as Morice related 
it, was a remarkable one. He always found himself 
o * Price One Penny. 
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FATHER PEDRO’S CONVERT. 


working away under the direction of an old man 
of a stern and swarthy countenance, whom he had 
never seen before, with pickaxe and crow, in some 
corner of the Marquis do Malaga’s granary, where, 
he could not tell; but when a square of the marble 
pavement was broken up, he saw a trap-door and 
a stair leading down to a deep and narrow cellar, 
well built and dry, but furnished only with two 
chests of polished ebony, which shone in the light 
of the old man’s lantern. The first he opened was 
full of ancient coins, stamped with the images of 
Moorish kings, but all gold; the second was filled 
with plate, antique and massive, cups, goblets, and 
flagons—some richly wrought, some set with 
precious stones; and while he stood lost in admi¬ 
ration, the old man told him that all this wealth 
belonged to the finder, and vanished away in thin 
blue smoke. 

When cross-examined in true confessional style, 
of which Father Pedro was a great master, Morice 
admitted not only that the dream haunted his 
waking as well as his sleeping hours, but also that 
it did not come without cause. Among the parch¬ 
ments which he had undertaken to sell for the 
Marquis, there was one with neither word nor 
letter upon it, but covered with minute draw¬ 
ings, well and sharply executed, as if to serve 
for memoranda of some transaction which it was 
not considered safe to record even in the Moorish 
tongue. There was a house exactly resembling 
the Marquis’s granary, the interior of a hall which 
he thought very like the wheat store, with an open 
trap-door in one corner, and then followed figure^ 
of chests, cups, and coins of all shapes and sizes. 
Father Pedro looked exceedingly grave at this 
revelation, and demanded that the parchmen t should 
be immediately given up to him. Morice demurred 
to parting with it; whereon the confessor set all 
his spiritual terrors in array, reminded him that 
the Moors, besides being infidels, were known to 
practise sorcery; that dreams of riches wore among 
the strongest temptations of the eyil one; that an 
old man who vanished away in blue smoke was not 
safe company for a Christian by night or day, and 
that obedience to his ghostly direction was the 
corner-stone of all graco and virtue. Thus adjured, 
Morice gave up the parchment, got Absolved from 
the sin of his covetous dream, with many good 
counsels to keep his mind above worldly things, 
and a promise that, if his confessor thought it 
safe, the curious parchment shoiild be returned to 
him. 

Father Pedro never found it expedient to make 
that return ; hut his convert went on steadily mind¬ 
ing his temporal business and his spiritual duties; 
and about the time of tho latest vintage there wero 
great complaints of the smallness, dampness, and 
general insufficiency of tho Jesuit college. Tho 
new superior would not permit his children to be 
subject to such inconveniences any longer. All 
the public buildings in Malaga were occupied; 
peoplo did not often change their localities there : 
the Society was not rich enough to build a new 
college: the only suitable premises to be found was 
the Moors’ house, if the noble Marquis to whom it 
belonged could be induced to lease or sell it, and 


find himself another granary. The noble Marquis 
was newly established at Versailles, where as yet 
Ids outlay much exceeded his incomings. When he 
received Father Pedro’s despatch, it occurred to 
him that the grain could bo very well stored in his 
castello, now occupied by Nicolo and a few farm- 
labourers, whose work, meals, and rest were trans¬ 
acted between tho fields and the kitchen; so ho 
sent his steward word to lease the granary for as 
large a rent as he could got, and Morice an intima¬ 
tion that, though converted by the superior, he ex¬ 
pected his help in the bargain. Tho bargain was 
made after a deal of haggling, in the course of which 
Nicolo denounced Morice as a traitor to his master’s 
cause; but tho brotherhood took possession with all 
their goods and assistants; the place was to he put 
in repair under their own supervision, and by tho 
lay brethren’s hands ; manual industry was one of 
the rules of the Society, and they were in haste to 
leave their own damp quarters before winter. 

By way of reward for his adhesion to their 
interests, and also because he could be depended 
on to look after the property, Morice was permitted 
to occupy the deserted college. It was certainly 
more weather-tight, though not so well situated as 
his former premises; but ho took his friend the 
English carpenter, of whoso conversion from tho 
errors of Protestantism his confessor had heard 
high hopes, into tho concern; and as the season ad¬ 
vanced, his neighbours were made aware, in expla¬ 
nation of the lights and soimds which they observed 
at all hours of the night, that more than ordinary 
making of boxes and packing of raisins had to be 
done, for the English wanted unusually large 
puddings that Christmas. Long after the other 
ships had sailed away with the wonted supply, one 
was seen riding at. anchor in the bay. Morice said 
she was to take the last of his raisins,, and they had 
been so late in getting packed, that himself and the 
carpenter were obliged to go on board about sunset 
with tlie remnant of the boxes in a fisherman’s boat, 
just when she was weighing anchor. The fisher¬ 
man rowed hack to the shove without his passen¬ 
gers, and the English vessel stood out to sea; but 
when fairly off the Spanish coast, the good ship 
tacked to the eastward and made for the Bay of Mar¬ 
seilles, where Morice and the heaviest of his raisin 
boxes were safely landed. The captain, the crew, and 
his trusty friend the carpenter, all took leave of him 
like men who had been paid for their trouble; and 
before lie had fairly passed the custom-house, the 
ship weighed anchor once more and shaped her 
course for England. 

People never wake up early in Spain. It was 
far in the following week before Morice was missed, 
even by his confessor. Father Pedro had great 
business in turning the Marquis’s wheat store into 
a chapel; and there was such breaking up and dig¬ 
ging under the marble floor, that the townspeople 
supposed he was constructing a burial vault for 
himself. At longth there was a requisition for 
Morice, and then the able superior learned to his 
surprise that his devout convert and trusty care¬ 
taker had gone on hoard of an English ship one 
evening, and sailed away. Tho forsaken college 
was examined; the brethren had left little in it, 
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and all they left was still there, with the addition 
of two crows and a pickaxe, a large amount of dust 
and debris, and a gaping chasm in the floor, where 
their altar had stood, disclosing a trap-door broken 
off its rusty hinges, and a stair leading down to a 
deep and narrow cellar, exactly like that of Morice 
Durone’s dream : it was furnished with two chests, 
not of ebony, but cast iron: the locks were wrenched 
off, and they were empty. 

Father Pedro was unable to preach for some 
months after that discovery. All the machinery 
the Society could command was put in motion to 
track out Morice, and extort part of his findings. 
In the former quest they succeeded easily; Morice 
was by that time at the Hotel do 1’Europe in Paris, 
consulting registers and notaries about the redemp¬ 
tion of his family estate; he had a considerable 
stake in the Bank of France, and was getting re¬ 
conciled to his relations and the Huguenot Church, 
with the facility always experienced by fortunate 
men. But the latter endeavour was not so easy to 
the brotherhood; their credit with court and cabi¬ 
net had fallen so low, particularly in France, that 
nobody could move a step in their service, till the 
Sj^anish ambassador, being informed that his 
parchment had been a principal instrument, thought 
he might have a private interest in the affair, and 
accordingly paid Morice a private visit. His former 
salesman received him with great politeness in a 
splendid salon , and would have discussed the news 
of the day; but the Marquis assured him that his 
own exploit at Malaga was the most interesting 
subject on the tcvpis, and begged to inquire which 
of the parchments, said to have been sold to Mon¬ 
sieur Durone’s passing countryman, had been 
furnished to Father Pedro. 

“ Monsieur le Marquis,” said Morice, “ since you 
have honoured me with a visit on this account, I 
will be frank with you. Your parchments were 
sold. Your agent sold them to Morice Durone— 
for I myself was the Frenchman who happened to 
be passing, and I did not intend to finish my 
days in Spain. However, the Moorish manuscripts 
have been presented to the Eoyal Library of Paris, 
and I had the honour of paying your Excellency 
every rial of the price set upon them. The docu¬ 
ment furnished to Father Pedro was not the one 
found in your tin case, but a facsimile which I 
made for his amusement, having some scraps of 
talent in the artistic lino—with this difference, that 
the original represented his own college, and gave 
the interior of the chapel; there was also a pecu¬ 
liar mark at the eastern corner, which suggested 
to me the advisableness of excavating there; and 
you mil observe I took the necessary steps. Your 
excellent ancestor, who doubtless found the parch¬ 
ment among the papers of some of the Jews he 
burned, must have known its value; but, being a 
Dominican, he did not wish to enrich the Jesuits, 
then in possession, and did not know that a follower 
of Calvin would come to benefit by it, in the same 
street with the Holy Office. So things take their 
turn, Monsieur le Marquis ; it is not yet a hundred 
years since my family lost land and station through 
the endeavours of the amiable Society which owned 
that little college in Malaga; and now T am about 
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to buy back our property with the gold over which 
they said mass for almost two centuries.” 

“ Very remarkable,” said the Marquis, trying 
another tack; “ but your sense of honesty will, of 
course, indicate the propriety of making some ac¬ 
knowledgment to the lawful owner of that valuable 
parchment.” 

“ Certainly, Monsieur le Marquis;” and Morice 
took from a cabinet hard by a large goblet of solid 
gold, ornamented with figures in has relief. “Permit 
me to present you with this cup, which may have 
been used at many a passover and marriage feast, 
before your excellent ancestor and the pious 
sovereign he served interfered with its lawful 
owner. The goldsmith has wrought upon it the 
scone of Joseph sold by his brethren, and thus 
made it a suitable present for a gentleman so skilful 
in bargains.” 

The Marquis kept down his Castilian blood: the 
cup was worth two hundred pistoles at least; but 
he cordially hated Morice till the end of his days. 
The latter is said to have made a liberal use of the 
wealth won in such a questionable fashion; bub it 
was not considered safe for a Frenchman to settle 
in Malaga till after the suppression of the Jesuits 
by Clement xiv, in 1773; and the good people of 
that town, among the many tales more creditable 
to the cleverness than the honesty of their Gallic 
neighbours, still repeat the story of Father Pedro’s 
Convert. 


THE EOYAL UNITED SEBVICE 
INSTITUTION. 

Few sights in London are more interesting than 
the Museum of the Eoyal United Service Institu¬ 
tion in Whitehall Yard. The external building in¬ 
deed is small, and the apartments within possess 
not the slightest approach to ornament; but a visit 
cannot fail to leave a deep impression on the con¬ 
templative mind, not without a shade of sadness, 
as most of its contents relate to men who are now 
no more. 

A ticket of admission, signed by some member of 
the naval and military Institution to which it be¬ 
longs, is requisite for the inspection of the Museum. 
Provided with this permit, a visitor is allowed to 
roam through the rooms at pleasure. We had the 
good fortune, however, to be accompanied by the 
highly intelligent and courteous secretary, Captain 
Burgess, to whom we are indebted for much of the 
information in the present article. 

On passing out of the Secretary’s office, we 
are immediately conducted into a room where 
there is a small but exceedingly useful collection of 
the military uniforms at present in vogue through¬ 
out Europe—English, French, Belgian, Austrian, 
Prussian, Sardinian, etc.—which did not fail to en¬ 
gage the attention of our Eifle Corps authorities, 
when the question of the most desirable material, 
shape, and colour for the soldiei^’s clothing was so 
much debated. A second department exhibits the 
not less important subject of providing for the 
quarters of troops in the field; and Mr. Turner’s, 
as well as Major Godfrey Ehodes’ improved or 
patent tents, may be inspected with much advan- 
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tage. Roth of tliem arc admirable in their way, 
and, could a combination be effected, they would, as 
nearly as possible, approach perfection. The second 
room also contains models of the steam-engine, of 
every variety, from the earliest application of steam 
to the present day. 

On entering the third apartment, or rather long 
gallery—named the European Armoury—we find a 
large and varied collection of the different weapons 
used in war, from the time of Henry vm and 
his bows, up to the latest improvement of the 
revolver. It is curious here to remark the inge¬ 
nious and often exceedingly complicated forms of 
some of these, especially the most ancient imple¬ 
ments devised for the destruction of the human 
species. Had a tithe of the invention and labour 
thus expended by man for his own extermination 
been devoted to his bodily or mental improvement, 
we cannot help thinking the world would at pre¬ 
sent have been much better worth living in; but 
such, possibly, have been the reflections in all ages; 
and, how desirable soever such a consummation 
may be in the eyes of the sanguine, we fear it must 
long remain a phantom in the dreams of the bene¬ 
volent and the wise. 

One little weapon—though a very formidable- 
looking affair, too—in this apartment struck us as 
proving how really little of novelty there exists 
under the sun. In a small implement (of death) 
named the Snaphaunce, belonging to the era of 
Charles I, we find the model of the American re¬ 
volving pistol of the present day. The Transat¬ 
lantic Colonel Colt’s lethal instrument is in almost 
all respects a fac-simile; and doubtless many spe¬ 
cimens of ancient armour here exhibited would, if 
closely inspected, be found to be equally the ori¬ 
ginals of modern weapons. 

The fourth apartment is devoted to an almost 
equally varied collection of Asiatic arms; proving 
by its extent and ingenuity that the natives of the 
East have been not less industrious than ourselves 
in devising means for accelerating the arrival or 
progress of that otherwise sufficiently rapid-march¬ 
ing potentate—the king of all earthly terrors. 
India, China, Borneo, Ceylon, the Malays, and the 
inhabitants of Afghanistan, seem to have vied with 
each other in their eagerness to increase the dread 
monarch’s ceaseless pace. 

The Enfield Rifle-room, into which we next pass, 
at once strikes the spectator by its exhibition of the 
almost innumerable operations to which that 
weapon is subjected, from the time the materials 
first emerge from the forest and the bowels of the 
earth, till appearing as a perfect instrument in the 
soldier’s hands. No less than twenty-three pro¬ 
cesses are necessary for the formation of the stock 
alone; and sixty-six are required to complete the 
barrel, from the moment of its primitive aspect as 
a piece of flat iron. The different stages through 
which the manufacture of the lock proceeds are 
almost incredible; twenty-three being indispensable 
in one department, twenty-six in another, the trig¬ 
ger alone demanding eleven distinct manipulations, 
while forty-nine are requisite to complete the 
bayonet. 

In the same apartment will be found a small but 


interesting collection of breech-loading rifles. The 
celebrated Prussian needle-gun is amongst the 
most conspicuous of these; and it appears a beau¬ 
tiful weapon, though destitute of that simplicity 
which is so necessary in war, and which, indeed, 
characterizes every inanimate as well as animate 
production that is truly great. 

We next proceed to the Naval department, the 
progress of which, since we first visited the place 
ten years ago, has really been most commendable. 
It must long remain a matter of astonishment 
and humiliation to an Englishman that, with all 
the vaunted and undoubted supremacy of Britain 
as a naval power, we have no such brilliant assem¬ 
blage of objects of interest to naval men, as are to 
be found in the Marine Museum of Paris. The 
splendid collection of models, and all implements 
of maritime warfare there to be seen, is wholly un¬ 
equalled on this side the Channel. But the pro¬ 
gress of this British Institution in this respect has 
recently been great, considering that it is merely a 
private Institution.* It contains, however, objects 
of curiosity which are nowhere else to be seen. ^ 

Amongst the first of the models which arrest 
the visitor’s attention on entering this apartment, is 
a beautiful one of the “ Cornwallis,” an old Bombay 
seventy-four, one of those noble ships which per¬ 
formed such immortal service in the days of Nelson, 
Howe, and Jervis, though they were but cock¬ 
boats in comparison with our existing line-of- 
battle ships, and are now for ever numbered with 
the past. A gaudy specimen of a Hanseatic 
League ship, of the year 1650, is also here to be 
found, as well as a small model of the deathless 
“ Victory,” and an old Dutch vessel, seemingly of 
the time of the bloody Duke of Alva, which looks 
like a Chinese junk, or w r ashing-tub. Several 
beautiful models of modern English frigates are 
also here to be seen, recalling the days when they 
unfolded their plumage to the gale, and “walked 
the waters like a thing of life,” ere they expe¬ 
rienced the doom of being supplanted by more 
prosaic but useful steam. 

What will attract the non-professional visitor’s 
attention, however, perhaps more than any other 
subject in this apartment, is an astonishing model 
of a ship in a bottle, by one of the French prisoners 
of the first Napoleonic war, who was in the Norman 
Cross Prison. It is, of course, constructed on the 
tiniest scale, and the patience with which the poor 
artificer succeeded in introducing it, bit by bit, 
through the narrow aperture of the vessel, must 
have been painful indeed; though, doubtless, the 
occupation afforded a solace to his weary sojourn¬ 
ment there. A similar model was presented by him 
to the Prince Regent. 

Life-boats, on the model of the Northumberland 
as well as Royal National Life Boat Institution, are 
also hero to be found; together with illustrations 
of the means of communicating from land w r ith 
shipwrecked vessels ; Clifford’s plan (strangely 
enough, wo were told, a lawyer’s invention) for 
lowering boats in heavy seas ; and a British (Cun- 

* Wo are happy to state that this Institution has lately been 
incorporated by Ttoyal Charter, and receives a small grant from 
Government,—E pitok, • 
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ninghanTs) mode of reefing topsails from deck, in¬ 
stead of proceeding aloft in stormy niglits—a prac¬ 
tice, by the by, which has been an immemorial cus¬ 
tom of the Chinese. 

Quitting this, we enter now what is termed the 
Second Naval Model department; and here the true 
romance of the exhibition begins. Amidst models 
of anchors and guns of every variety, the visitor’s 
attention is at once riveted by the identical main- 
truck of the celebrated French vessel “ L’Orient,” 
blown up at the battle of the Nile. The story is 
well known, and will long live in the hearts of men. 
Casabianca, the captain who commanded her, and 
was vice-admiral of the French on that fatal day, 
had been mortally wounded, and though the ship 
was on fire, his son, a beautiful boy of ten or eleven 
years of age, refused to forsake him. In a few 
minutes the ship blew up, and they were together 
in eternity. 

A gun, terribly weather-beaten, secured from the 
wreck of the “ Mary Bose,” sunk at Spithead in 
the reign of Henry vm, is also to be found in this 
apartment, as well as one associated with the still 
more painful history of the “ Bounty,” and a curious 
old piece of artillery, seemingly for shooting wild 
fowl, fished up off Dover Castle. Portions of the 
“ Boyal George ” are also to be seen, recalling the 
memorable catastrophe of the tranquil Kempenfelt; 
and Sir Francis Drake’s walking stick, a stout 
bamboo-cane with ivory head, much like one of the 
present day. Here, too, is Captain Cook’s chrono¬ 
meter, made by one Larcum Kendal, London, still 
going, and keeping time with a fidelity not to be 
surpassed by any now fabricated by the present 
worthy Lord Mayor of that city—a horloger of 
renown. 

In the same room we find a collection of old 
naval uniforms, all of them vastly more gorgeous 
than the present, but awfully baggy, and cumbrous 
enough, we should think, in action. These, how¬ 
ever, were in the days of periwigs and ruffles, 
which seemingly have for ever passed away, though 
hoops Lave again come into fashion. 

In another part of the Museum will be found a 
trophy of a different order—the sword of Cromwell; 
that sword which he often wielded ruthlessly at 
home, but with which he upheld the honour of 
England abroad ; that sword which has impressed 
his character with hues of dazzling lustre, but has 
at the same time steeped it in dyes of immortal 
gloom. Scarcely inferior in interest are some relics 
of Kelson, the greatest captain who ever led men to 
victory on the ocean. 

In the Asiatic Armoury we find another relic, 
being the dress in which Tippoo Saib, a hero of 
another order, but still a hero, was killed. It is 
so carefully wadded as to be almost sabre proof; 
though it did not save him from meeting his doom. 
Close by are the pistols taken from his belt on 
the fall of Seringapatam. A curious collection of 
foreign swords is also here, Malay and Burmese, 
Chinese, etc. Some of them, of semilunar shape, 
have teeth serried like saws, and all assuredly have 
an aspect villanous enough. 

In the Foreign Naval Model-room there are 
several very interesting models; among them the 


celebrated Maltese war-galley and Malay prow. A 
Chinese pleasure-junk, a huge and clumsy though 
highly ornate affair, is also here; together with an 
effigy of one of those memorable lorchas, or celes¬ 
tial trading boats, which threaten to let loose upon 
the w r orld another Iliad of woes. A curious repre¬ 
sentation of the Burmese emperor’s state-barge will 
repay notice here, as well as its rowers, before it 
and these funny-looking little men were super¬ 
seded by that smart steam yacht, built for him by 
Napier of Glasgow, the model of which is else¬ 
where to be seen. 

In the same department there is a magnifi¬ 
cent table made from the stout oak timbers of 
the “Victory.” It is intended to surmount this 
with a model of the battle of Trafalgar; but at 
present it is mainly occupied by the Franklin relics. 
These have already been described in this journal; 
but they still excite an enduring interest, as all that 
now remains of men who, in the discharge of duty 
and pursuit of science, have for ever perished in 
the realms of snow. 

Ascending the stair-case to the floor above, we 
encounter Dampier’s chart to New Guinea, still in 
as good preservation as ever, though presented to 
the Lords of the Admiralty in the year 1699 or 
1700. Models of fortification are to be found in 
the first apartment we enter, especially a beautiful 
model of the fortified town of Linz, on the Danube, 
protected by that modern system of detached 
forts which have since been adopted in Paris. 
Here, too, is a very singular specimen of the New 
Zealanders’ war-pahs, defended with such skill as 
to lead to the supposition that they must have been 
taught the art of constructing them by the French. 
In the Waterloo room are Captain Siborne’s 
well-known model of the field of Waterloo, on that 
memorable day; and Colonel Hamilton’s (of the 
Grenadier Guards) very meritorious representation 
of the war in the Crimea, in which the proportion 
is so well observed that even the smallest ships are 
made on a scale relative to the size of Sebastopol. 

But it would be idle for us to attempt sketching 
in a brief paper a tithe of the interesting objects 
to be found in this Museum. We cordially re¬ 
commend our readers to visit it; and every mem¬ 
ber of the services ought specially to support the 
Institution, for the honour of the profession, as 
well as for personal advantage when within reach 
of London. 

There is also a library of between eleven and 
twelve thousand volumes. The walls of the Topo¬ 
graphical Department are adorned with maps and 
charts, in which the members, by means of pins, 
etc., keep themselves cm courant whether with 
warlike operations or peaceful movements over 
the world. The events of the late campaigns in 
India, and even in Italy, are here thus illustrated. 
The members meet once a-week, or oftener, wo 
believe, for the purposes of lectures or discussions, 
in a well-arranged theatre.* 

Outside the edifice there are a few curiosities 
which are to be seen by the whole world, without 
the necessity for an introductory ticket: an anchor 

* Tho lectures are afterwards printed in the Journal of tlio 
Institution, 
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belonging to one of tbe vessels in the Spanish 
Armada; a Chinese gun, and a large piece of artil¬ 
lery, or 56-pounder, captured from the Russians in 
the late Crimean war, hut not, apparently, till after 
it had sustained some effective service, if one may 
draw such an inference from its battered condition. 


SECOND SHAPE. 

Fuseli, the eccentric painter of nightmares and 
other horrors, was, as few of my readers need be 
informed, a very inventive man. He began by in¬ 
venting a new name for himself. The real patro¬ 
nymic of the celebrated Swiss painter was Flissli — 
a name which, being interpreted, means “ little 
foot,” or rather “ pettitoes.” The man of genius 
objected to the name, and, by a trifling change of 
letters, created the euphonious Italian equivalent 
by which he is so much better known. Fuseli was 
a good Greek scholar, and every inch of him a wit. 
On one occasion, it is related, he played off the 
following trick upon old Porson. It was the boast 
of the latter that, a few words of a classic Greek 
author being quoted, he could not only mention 
the author, but point out chapter, line, and verse; 
thus referring every Greek quotation to its proper 
authorship and place. It is reported of Fuseli that, 
sitting one day at a Royal Academy dinner with 
Porson, he quoted a bit of Greek, and asked the 
latter to refer it to its proper authority. 

The professor ransacked his memory and looked 
thoughtful, but ended by confessing he could not 
tell. 

“ I should think not, indeed,” retorted Fuseli 
with a laugh ; “why, I just invented it.” 

Well, in like manner the expression second shape 
is almost an invention of mine, though not quite. 
I, perhaps, should call it a free translation of 
the scientific term of Greek significance — ctllo - 
tropism. 

There is a fashion in philosophy, no less than in 
the cut of a gentleman’s coat or the architecture 
of a lady’s bonnet. Every now and then one finds 
scientific treatises pervaded with a few pet words, 
representing facts or theories in vogue at the time. 
Far be it from me to speak disparagingly of all 
hard scientific terms; most of them have a real 
significance, though a few, it must bo confessed, 
are employed on occasions when they need not, and 
are made to solace the pride of philosophy by stand¬ 
ing for things really unknown, though philosophers 
do not like to say so. It is my intention, presently, 
to state so much about that hard word allotropism , 
by way of explanation, as shall reconcile the reader 
to it when next it c'omes in his path; and I shall 
begin by taking the liberty of denominating it 
second shape. 

In order to be quite intelligible, the reader must 
be informed that this world of ours, its atmosphere, 
its animals, and its vegetables, are made up of some 
fifty-eight or sixty different materials or elements. 
Chemists do not exactly know the number, because 
the claim of certain materials to be different from 
all other materials is not quite admitted. Many of 
them have to submit to the torture and the scrutiny 


of chemists for years, before their patent of nobility, 
their right and title to be considered as simple 
bodies, is fully conceded; but, until comparatively 
late years, the assumption was taken for granted, 
that one and the same body must necessarily display, 
in its simple and uncombined state, the same cha¬ 
racteristics. I really do not know on what grounds 
this assumption was so complacently accepted, for 
the fact has been long known that charcoal and 
the diamond are one and the same body—carbon. 
So ib was, however; the dissimilarity in appearance 
of the diamond and charcoal was long known, before 
chemisbs suspected that what held good for carbon 
might also hold good for other bodies. At length, 
however, the curious fact was placed beyond doubt, 
and the term allotropism was invented—a term 
which I have ventured to render by the homely 
phrase, second shape. Let the reader nob misunder¬ 
stand me: the shape or appearance of materials 
is marvellously changed by composition. The very 
substance carbon, out of which, in its pure state, 
charcoal and diamonds are formed, bathes our bodies 
as an invisible gas; yet, the gas is not carbon alone, 
bub carbon in combination with oxygen. All the 
pit-coal in existence, all the charcoal, all the carbon 
of animals and vegetables which, after burning in 
close vessels, will become charcoal, once existed in 
this gaseous invisible form. In the form of this 
gas we evolve from our lungs no less than about 
thirteen ounces of charcoal every twenty-four hours. 
The charcoal is thoroughly altered from its ordinary 
form, seeing that it exists as a gas; but it is not 
uncombined, it is united with oxygen; therefore, 
the wonder is less great than ib would have been 
had no combination taken place. The great wonder 
of the allotropic or second shape condition of bodies 
is, that the second shape is unattended with any com¬ 
bination ; wherefore it occurs we cannot tell: the 
whole thing is a mystery to us. 

The most familiar example of second shape is, 
as I before mentioned, furnished by carbon. In 
the diamond it exists under one form; in charcoal 
under another. We have all been so accustomed, 
from our earliest school-days, to accept for granted 
the identity of the diamond and charcoal, chemically 
speaking, that perhaps my readers will not require 
that I should furnish proof of that identity. It 
may lie interesting for them, however, to know 
that the diamond can readily be converted into 
coke, which is only a particular form of charcoal, 
and that although the converse of this—the con¬ 
version of coko into diamonds—has never been 
accomplished, nevertheless, I believe that the dia¬ 
mond has actually been made by one of those 
tortuous chemical operations described some time 
since in an article on “aluminium.”^ By what 
strange agency the diamond has been made by the 
operations of nature, it is impossible to say. There 
is very little reason, however, to doubt that the 
origin of the gem is vegetable. Diamonds are 
sometimes found with little bubbles of air in their 
substance, and occasionally small insects; circum¬ 
stances which go to prove that the gems in question 
must once have existed in a soft or pasty state; and, 


* See Nos. 22G, 273, and 271 
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looking at tlie comparatively small amount of carbon 
which naturally and originally existed in tlie mi¬ 
neral -world, we have strong reason to believe the 
diamond must have been of vegetable extraction. 

Hext to carbon, sulphur or brimstone furnishes 
the most prominent example of allotropism. E very- 
body is conversant with the ordinary appearance of 
sulphur or brimstone—a solid yellow' inflammable 
body, easily pulvcrizable, and therefore brittle: 
such are the leading properties of sulphur in its 
common or ordinary state. The reader may now 
perform an experiment if he pleases; he will not 
require any out-of-the-way things, and the result 
will be far more instructive than whole pages of 
description. 

Let him take a Florence oil-flask and tie a piece 
of cloth round its neck, in order to protect the 
fingers when the flask becomes heated, as it will be 
in the course of our experiment. Having put a 
little sulphur or brimstone into the flask, (whether 
the sulphur bo in lump or pow'der matters not.) 
and commenced the application of heat from any 
convenient source—than which nothing is better 
than a common spirit-lamp—let the experimenter 
look well to what takes place. The brimstone will 
soon begin to melt, and will become quite fluid. If a 
little of the material be now poured out upon a slab 
and allowed to cool, it will concrete into the form of 
ordinary yellow brimstone. This is just what one 
would have supposed. Still continuing the appli¬ 
cation of heat, a series of very curious phenomena 
occur. Firstly, the whole of the '-brimstone pre¬ 
viously limpid and liquefied, becomes thick, glutin¬ 
ous, and almost black; indeed, so thick does it be¬ 
come just at one instant, that, if the proper moment 
be chosen, the flask may be inverted without caus¬ 
ing the flow of one particle of brimstone. 

Still persisting in the application of heat, the 
thickened and black-coloured contents become 
liquid once more, but not so liquid as at first, and 
the colour is also different, the brown tint being 
still retained. The sulphur has now assumed its 
allotropic or second shape, a few evident proofs 
of which may be now adduced. If the allotropic 
melted sulphur be poured into cold water, it cools, 
of course; but what a curious result! It no longer 
cools into a lump of ordinary yellow brittle sulphur 
as before, but it assumes the appearance of glue; 
like which, it may be pulled into long threads. Per¬ 
haps the most striking method of illustrating this 
peculiar condition is shown by pouring the allo¬ 
tropic sulphur spirally around an inverted funnel 
placed to stand in cold water. 

So different are the physical properties of sulphur 
in its second or allotropic shape, from sulphur in 
its ordinary condition, that it would be regarded as 
positively another substance, did not chemical 
analysis come to our aid) and prove the two to be 
identical. Hor is this all: sulphur is occasionally 
administered as a medicine; and, according to the 
results of a Belgian physician, allotropic sulphur 
possesses different medical properties from the 
ordinary material. Ho substance can be less proper 
(from its brittleness) than ordinary sulphur fused, 
for taking impressions of medallions and seals; 
the dark pasty substance, however, generated when 


fused allotropic sulphur is poured into water, is 
better than any other material adapted to this end. 

Still more extraordinary is the allotropic or 
second shape presented by phosphorus; indeed, it 
was in reference to phosphorus that the attention 
of philosophers became directed to the wonders of 
allotropism. 

Phosphorus, oven in its ordinary condition, is a 
very extraordinary body—extraordinary not only on 
account of its properties, but also on account 
of the strange places where it is found, and 
whence it is extracted. Sulphur exists, it is true, 
in the animal and vegetable kingdoms: very few 
animal bodies are without it. Chemists can readily 
detect the presence of sulphur in silk, eggs, wool, 
feathers, horn, and hair; but the great store-house 
or magazine of sulphur is the mineral kingdom, 
after all, especially in the neighbourhood of volca¬ 
noes. Phosphorus, too, exists in the mineral world, 
but very sparingly. In the vegetable world, too, we 
find it, but only in small quantities. The animal 
kingdom is our great phosphorus magazine. The 
blood contains it; the other animal fluids contain 
it; and, as for bones, a considerable percentage of 
their weight consists of phosphorus. Many who 
read these pages may be conversant, perhaps, with 
the leading properties of phosphorus; may know that 
it is like wax in appearance; that it shines in the 
dark; that it takes fire at a temperature not much 
above that of the human surface, and that it is very 
poisonous. All these are very marked properties— 
far more marked than belong to ordinary sulphur. 
We shall presently discover to what extent they 
can be altered by the assumption of second shape, 
or allotropism. 

Allotropic phosphorus is made from ordinary 
phosphorus, very much in the same manner that 
allotropic sulphur is made from ordinary sulphur, 
namely, by the application of heat. The phospho¬ 
rus requires to be heated, however, in close vessels, 
in such manner that the supply of atmospheric air 
may be limited. The reader has already been in¬ 
formed that when ordinary phosphorus is heated 
in atmospheric air it burns; and if thus heated in 
an open vessel with an unlimited supply of atmo¬ 
spheric air, it would burn all away. Heated in a 
close vessel, combustion soon finds its limits in the 
exhaustion of that part of the air (oxygen) which 
supports combustion, and the phosphorus, instead of 
burning away, is converted into a puce-coloured 
powder, which latter is nothing more than phos¬ 
phorus in its allotropic or second shape. But how 
different is it from common phosphorus ! That sub¬ 
stance requires to be kept in water, lest at any time 
it may burst into flame ; but so little prone to com¬ 
bustion is allotropic phosphorus, that Professor 
Schrotter of Yienna, its discoverer, surprised the 
chemical section of the British Association, in the 
year 184-9, by bringing some of the curious material 
in his waistcoat pocket, merely wrapped up in a 
little paper. Allotropic phosphorus may in point 
of fact be represented as incombustible. True, it can 
be used to advantage in the manufacture of lucifer 
matches and Congreves, as we shall in the sequel 
find; nevertheless, it may be said to be incombus¬ 
tible. The fact is, that when heated above a certain 
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temperature, by friction or otherwise, it becomes 
ordinary phosphorus once more, and therefore an¬ 
swers the purpose of a lucifer match constituent. 

More striking and more important are the me¬ 
dical peculiarities of allotropic phosphorus. Ordi¬ 
nary phosphorus is a terrible poison, whereas the 
allotropic variety, so far from being poisonous, is 
almost devoid of any well-marked physiological ac¬ 
tion. Soon after the manufacture of lucifer matches, 
or rather, the successors of lucifer matches, “ Con¬ 
greves,” became general, the consequence to those 
engaged was a frightful and too often fatal disease. 
Persons the most liable to the affection were such 
as had carious or decayed teeth. The disease was 
characterized by rapid destruction of the teeth at 
first, but subsequently of the jaw-bones themselves. 
So frightful were the ravages of this phosphorus 
disease, that, according to the police regulations of 
Prussia, and I believe of France, an examination of 
all persons about to be engaged in the lucifer match 
manufacture was rendered imperative, and only 
those having perfectly sound teeth were permitted 
to take part in the occupation. Notwithstanding 
all these precautions, the phosphorus disease com¬ 
mitted frightful ravages at times. Listen now to 
a practical application of allotropic phosphorus. 
Lucifer matches were made of it, and the phos¬ 
phorus disease was at an end ! 

The last example I shall cite of allotropism, or 
second shape, is perhaps the most extraordinary, 
though, owing to the gaseous nature of the subject 
of it, my remarks will not be so readily followed, 
except by the chemical reader. Everybody knows 
that the atmosphere is invisible, and most people 
have been taught that the atmosphere is composed 
of two gases, “ oxygen” and “nitrogen,” about 
twenty-one of the former to seventy-nine of the 
latter. Well, oxygen, the first constituent, is sub¬ 
ject to a very remarkable state, to the peculiarity of 
which, attention was first directed by M. Schonbein, 
a chemist of Basle. He thought he had discovered 
a new compound, and he termed it ozone; but phi¬ 
losophers are now pretty well agreed that ozone is 
only oxygen in an allotropic condition. 

I shall totally omit a description of the methods 
of converting ordinary into extraordinary or allo¬ 
tropic oxygen ; contenting myself with a statement 
of the enormous difference between the two as to 
properties. Common oxygen is devoid of smell, 
whereas ozone is endowed with a pungent penetrat¬ 
ing odour. Common oxygen does not bleach: ozone 
removes organic colours with almost the energy of 
chlorine. Common oxygen manifests no action 
upon silver-leaf: ozone corrodes it almost instanta¬ 
neously. Common oxygen does not inrpede putre¬ 
faction : ozone not only does this, but restores flesh 
already putrefied to its original sweetness. What 
marvellous distinctions are these! And yet, so 
readily is ozone changed into common oxygen, that 
though it goes in as ozone at one extremity of a 
red-hot pipe, it comes out as oxygen at the other. 

Now, the most important point in connection 
with ozone is this: it is extensively generated in 
the great laboratory of nature, and the quantity of 
it naturally existing in the atmosphere is variable. 
Chemists have devised an unfailing method of de¬ 


tecting ozone. For this purpose a certain paper is 
used, the nature of which I need not fully describe; 
suffice it to say, that the paper turns blue if ex¬ 
posed to an atmosphere containing ozone, and that 
the shade of blueness is commensurable with the 
amount of ozone present. 

Enough has been stated concerning the proper¬ 
ties of ozone, to render manifest the influence it 
must exercise in the grand economy of nature. 
Present in extreme quantity, it is not difficult 
to contemplate the energy of its action on the 
lungs ; how it must produce coughs, chest diseases, 
influenzas, always troublesome, often mortal; for 
the influenza has sometimes been scarcely less to 
be dreaded than the cholera itself. Absent, or 
present in diminished amount, the consequences of 
such a state can be readily imagined. Seething 
malaria will then attack their victims unchecked; 
typhus will rage, and all the large class of diseases 
known as infectious will assert their empire. Yerily, 
how little do we know of the influences which 
wander like spirits around and about us: how 
blind, or slow, are we to see the wonderful agencies 
of God! 


SPUING. 

Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness! como ; 

And from the bosom of yon dropping- cloud, 

While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 

* * * * * 

And see where surly Winter passes off 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts : 

His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill, 

The shattered forest, and the ravaged vale ; 

While softer gales succeed, at whose kind touch, 
Dissolving snows in livid torrents lost, 

The mountains lift their green heads to the sky. 

As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed, 

And Winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, . 

Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless : so that scarce 
The bittern knows his time, with bill engulphed 
To shako the sounding marsh; or from the shore 
The plovers when to scatter o’er the heath, 

And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. 

At last from Aries rolls the bounteous Sun, 

And the bright Bull receives him. Then no more 
The expansive atmosphere is cramped with cold j 
But full of life and vivifying soul, 

Lifts the light clouds sublime, and spreads them thin, 
Fleecy, and white, o’er all-surrounding heaven. 

Forth fly the tepid airs ; and unconfmed, 

Unbinding earth, the moving softness strays. 

Joyous, the impatient husbandman perceives 
ltelenting Nature, and his lusty steers 
Drives from their stalls, to where the well-used plough 
Lies in the furrow, loosened from the frost. 

They lend their shoulder, and begin their toil, 

Cheered by the simple song, and soaring lark. 
Meanwhile, incumbent o’er the shining share 
The master leans, removes the obstructing clay, 

Winds the whole work, and sidelong lays the globe. 

White, through the noiglib’ring fields the sower stalks, 
With measured step, and liberal throws the grain 
Into the faithful bosom of the ground: 

The harrow follows harsh, and shuts the scene. 

Be gracious, Heaven! for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye fostering breezes, blow! 

Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend I 
And temper all, thou world-reviving Sun, 

Into the perfect year! 

Thomson’s Seasons, 
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I am a tradesman—a grocer, carrying on a consider¬ 
able business in the loyal and respectable town and 
borough of Bungay-super-Mare, that “ delightful 
and fashionable watering-place,” as the house agents’ 
advertisements have it. My name is John Raisins, 
and my establishment is situated in the middle of 
the High Street, where I have conducted my busi¬ 
ness to the satisfaction of my customers, and my 
own individual profit, for nearly twenty years. I 
am married, and have a family of three small 
children—two boys and a girl—and am besides a 
freeholder, with the privilege of recording two 
votes for the representation of the county, and the 
•same number for the borough of Bungay. 

I am on the shady side of forty, stand five feet 
ten in my boots, am somewhat inclined to be cor¬ 
pulent, blit of a tolerably good figure nevertheless, 
and I flatter myself I am not altogether of an un¬ 
prepossessing countenance: a very full pair of au¬ 
burn—yes, auburn—whiskers imparting a de¬ 
cidedly martial character to my appearance. My 
wife, Jemima, is about ten years my junior: a com¬ 
fortable-looking little woman, with an understand¬ 
ing beyond her years, and a spirit which is abso¬ 
lutely Spartan. Poor Jemima! until within the 
last three or four months our wedded life had 
passed serenely enough; but “ a change lias come 
o’er the spirit of the dream,” and “ thereby hangs 
a tale.” 

Bungay-super-Mare has never been behind-liand 
when any occasion has arisen to call forth demon¬ 
strations of patriotism on the part of its burghers. 
We flatter ourselves we may refer to our annals 
for the truth of this assertion; for when, in the 
early part of the sixteenth century, our Gallic foes, 
under Prior John, made a descent upon our coast, 
did we not drive their hosts into the sea P And 
thirty years later, when their Admiral, Claude 
d’Annebalte, hoisted sails and came forth with his 
whole navy, and set his soldiers to burn and spoil 
the couhtiy, did not the inhabitants of Bungay and 
its neighbourhood come down so thick that, to 
quote the words of an old chronicler, “ the French¬ 
men were driven to flie with loss of diverse of their 
numbers, so that they did little hurt there P” Still, 
as a community, in the present day we are gene¬ 
rally very peaceably disposed; our tradesmen, for 
the most part, contentedly minding their shops and 
attending to their accounts, and the nobility find 
gentry, residenters and visitors, devoting themselves 
to the usual occupations and amusements of fashion¬ 
able watering-places. We are vis-a-vis the const of 
France, however; and if anything should unfor¬ 
tunately o'ccur to sever the alliance which at present 
subsists between the two nations, we are fully alive 
to the importance of being prepared to defend our 
shores against invasion. 

Being naturally of a domestic turn of mind, and 
disposed to rest contentedly iii the bosom of my 
family, I have generally takeii little interest iii 
political matters, especially as regards our relations 
with foreign countries. Latterly, however, a mar¬ 
tial spirit has arisen, which seems to prevail all 
over the country, and Britons are called upon 


unanimously to volunteer for the defence of the 
nation. “ Let us arm ourselves !” has become the 
almost universal cry; “ our regular military forces 
are required for service abroad, in India and else¬ 
where. Let us protect our own homesteads, then. 
Let us make ourselves ready for the defence of our 
beloved isle, and let our shores be guarded by 
bands of rifle volunteers.” The suggestion being 
approved by the Legislature, the formation of 
volunteer corps very soon became a national move¬ 
ment. Every town in the country proceeded to 
the enrolment of members willing to devote time 
and money to the furtherance of this grand scheme 
for the improvement and extension of our defences, 
and of course it was not likely that Bungay-super- 
Mare would be outdone in this respect by any com¬ 
munity of compatriots elsewhere. 

One evening in September last, business being 
over and the shop shut up, I retired to enjoy my 
supper in the society of Mrs. Raisins. The chil¬ 
dren had gone to bed, for I am obliged to keep my 
establishment open until rather a late hour. I 
had scarcely seated myself, when Mrs. R., handing 
me a copy of that day’s “ Bungay Guardian,” di¬ 
rected my attention to the following :— 

“ NOTICE! 

A PUBLIC MEETINtl 

■WILL BE HELD IN 

THE TOWN HALL, 

TO- If 0 RII0 W (WEDNESDAY) AT NOON, 

To taka into consideration the most desirable means of 
organizing a corps of volunteers, consisting of residents 
of Bungay-Super-Mare and its vicinity, in compliance 
with the rules and conditions authorized by her Majesty’s 
Secretary-at-War, to be called c The Bungay Itiflo Volun¬ 
teers. 5 

The lit. Hon. Sir Paul Palaver, M.P., will preside.” 

“Of course, my dear,” insinuated Mrs. Raisihs-, 
“ you will attend P” 

“Attend!” I echoed, rather astonished at the 
idea; “ what for P” 

“ It’s your duty as an English man and the fa¬ 
ther of a family,” said Jemima. 

“ But, my dear,” I urged) lt consider—the middle 
of the day—business, m.y dear-•” 

“ Fiddlesticks! Mr. R.,” persisted my tVife; 
“ your assistant can mind the shop, and I shall bo 
at home to answer inquiries. I have been talking 
to Mrs. Glasshouse, and she says her husband in¬ 
tends to have his name enrolled as a member; and 
you know how his time as an artist [photographic] 
is occupied) especially during the day-time.” 

“ well, iny dear,” said I, “if my presence at 
the meeting will iii any way conduce to your peace 
of mind, I will go.” And} accordingly, the next 
day at noon I went. 

There was a good!} 7 assemblage of liiy brother 
tradesmen and fellow burghers present, and a good 
many sons of tradesmen, ambitious youths in peg- 
tops and fancy shirts; with souls considerably 
above buttons and by no means behind counters. 
A number of gentlemen of various ages and fa¬ 
shions of apparel occupied tbe platform, the chair 
being taken, according to announcement, by our 
worthy county member, Sir Paul Palaver. 

I am unable to transcribe even the substance of 
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Sir Paul’s lengthy and eloquent speech, hut it was 
fully reported in the local journals, and may be re¬ 
garded perhaps as a sort of summary of everything 
that, had already been said in favour of the volun¬ 
teer movement by other orators at other public 
meetings, garnished with a good many flowery 
allusions concerning the happy land we live in, and 
the devotion, courage, and patriotism of Britain’s 
free-born sons. Of course the honourable member 
was tumultuously cheered. His address was fol¬ 
lowed by one from the Worshipful the Mayor of 
Bungay, who, amidst thunders of applause, an¬ 
nounced his intention of entering as a private im¬ 
mediately on the proposed corps being formed. 

Here iny friend Mr. Greengage, the fruiterer, 
who lives next door to me, got up to put a question 
to the chair :— 

“As this here is a public meetin’,” said Green¬ 
gage, “ I wants to ask our worthy cheerman a 
simple question. As wolunteers perwides their 
own riggimentles, what’ll be the cost of the cors- 
toom in the haggregate P” Hear, hear! 

The Mayor replied that he could not state ex¬ 
actly what the precise cost to volunteers would be 
for uniforms, caps, and accoutrements ; but he had 
been confidently assured that three pounds ten 
would be the maximum. 

Mr. Cabbage, the tailor, of Tidy Street, here in¬ 
terposed, remarking that he was justified from his 
experience in declaring that it couldn’t be done at 
the figure. 

The Mayor, in great indignation, said Mr. Cab¬ 
bage had no right to assume that, because his 
charges were exorbitant, other tradesmen’s charges 
would be similarly high; when the chairman re¬ 
marked that the discussion was premature. 

Mr. Greengage thought differently. “ I’ve got a 
wife and largo family,” said he, “ and I must look 
at home. If you says the sum total as I shall have 
to pay will be three pun ten, or even four pund, 
I’ll jine the corps. But I want to know what the 
expenses is to be afore I engage to pay ’em.” 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the Mayor, “I do not 
apprehend that volunteers will be subjected to any 
exjoenses beyond the cost of uniform and accoutre¬ 
ments, and if you go properly to work in obtaining 
these, you will not certainly be at greater expense 
than four pounds.” 

A good deal more speechifying followed, and 
several resolutions were proposed and finally car¬ 
ried, having reference to the immediate formation 
of the corps (residents being urged to enrol their 
names as privates forthwith), the election of a com¬ 
mittee to carry out the intentions of the govern¬ 
ment, and the appointment of competent drill 
instructors, • Lieutenant-Colonel Hamby being no¬ 
minated captain commanding. I left the hall when 
the thanks went to the chair. 

“Well, John,” said Mrs. Raisins, immediately 
on my entrance into the back parlour, “ have you 
joined ?” 

“ Joined!” I exclaimed in consternation; “ why, 
surely, my dear, you wouldn’t have me become a 
volunteer ?” 

It was in vain I protested against what I consi¬ 
dered, at my time of life and with my responsi¬ 


bilities, such a manifest absurdity. In vain I urged 
argument upon argument in opposition to the new 
and strange conceit which had taken possession of 
my wife’s mind. She had had more time to read 
newspapers than I, and had taken advantage of her 
leisure to devour, word by word and line by line, 
all the glowing orations and vigorous leaders that 
had been delivered and written in support of the 
noble national movement, so that now the dear 
little woman was warmed into following the sub¬ 
ject up with an enthusiastic loquacity of which I 
had hardly deemed her capable. For my part, I 
was overwhelmed by her eloquence, and eventually, 
I believe, caught something of the martial ardour 
of her own spirit. Be that as it may, not wishing 
to appear a poltroon or a coward in the eyes of my 
better half, I found myself, a quarter of an hour 
after our conjugal discussion, once more in the 
Town Hall, affixing my signature to a document 
whereby I became a rifleman, and surrendered 
from that moment my domestic peace and mental 
equanimity. 

Prints of the costume to be adopted by the Bun¬ 
gay riflemen were furnished to the tailors of the 
town, and certainly it appeared to me to be becom¬ 
ing, if not handsome. Mrs. Raisins was in raptures, 
and insisted that I should go to Smith’s at once 
and get measured for my uniforms. As I knew 
that I should bo obliged to procure my equipment 
shortly, I thought I might as well get the thing done 
out of hand and please my wife; so I followed her 
directions. Smith couldn’t exactly tell me what 
the price of the suit would be, as he thought the 
extensiveness of the demand for the material might 
affect its cost, but he would do it for me as cheaply 
as he could; and with this assurance I was obliged 
to be content. 

Drill commenced immediately after the enrolment 
of a hundred volunteers, and three days a week 
were appointed for this purpose, the large hall of 
our municipal edifice being selected for our exercise 
ground. Colonel Hamby met us on the first night 
of drill and delivered an address. He didn’t appear 
before us in uniform, but was dressed in a jacket, 
vest, and trowsers of shepherd’s plaid. His age 
appeared to be about forty; he spoke with a very 
aristocratic drawl—I thought with a good deal of 
indifference and superciliousness—and seemed to 
have habituated himself to the use of an eye-glass. 
His address was brief. He was glad, he said, to 
see so many persons assembled, and expressed a 
hope that we would “ attend to the directions of the 
experienced men who had been appointed our in¬ 
structors ;” and he trusted that, “ when the officers 
of the corps came to inspect the men, they would 
be found to have profited from their lessons.” 

Our instructors were men who had been non¬ 
commissioned officers in the regular army, and 
directly the colonel left the hall, they commenced 
to arrange us for drill. By some fatality which I 
couldn’t comprehend, I was selected as a right-hand 
man, and was accordingly placed first, the others 
falling in one after the other; then we were num¬ 
bered off and formed into right and left files. 

“How, then,” said Sergeant Pennewissle, who 
appeared to be our principal instructor,. “ you will 
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observe my motions, gents, and endeavour to himi- 
tate them. Attend to my direcshings for positions ! 
— Observe! shoulders square to the front; heels to¬ 
gether — toes turned out similar to mine — form about 
the same hangle as you see mine—’ang the harms 
straight down from the shoulders, palms of the ands 
flat to the thighs, body straight, but inclining for ard, 
so that the weight of it may bear principally on the 
fore-part of the feet — in this way, gents — this way, 
’old your ’cads up — not thrown back — and let your 
eyes, gents, look straight to the front.” 

Being right-hand or pivot man, I became the 
especial object of Sergeant Pennewisfile’s attention, 
and when he had made me perfect in acquiring the 
“ position,” I had to stand in that attitude, with my 
“ eyes looking straight to the front,” during the 
whole time that oflicer and the other instructors 
were perfecting my brother riflemen in the same 
lesson — which wasn’t pleasant. 

“Now, then,” said Serjeant P., “ observe! when 
I give the word ‘ march!’ the right files will take 
one pace to the front, and the left files one pace to 
the rear, both with the left feet, and then stand still. 
Now ! right files one pace for’ard; left files one pace 
step back : march !” 

Simple as the above instructions may appear, the 
practice had to be repeated at least a dozen times 
before anything like a unanimous understanding 
was arrived at, and then, the hour being up, we de¬ 
parted to our homos. 

Before the next drill meeting, Mr. Smith sent 
home my uniform, and Mrs. Eaisins and the chil¬ 
dren were quite delighted with my appearance, of 
which indeed I was not a little proud myself. 

At our next lesson we were taught to “ stand at 
case,” and to respond to the word “ Attention!” 
and then the instructors put us through our “ fac¬ 
ings,” a task which appeared by no means easy of 
accomplishment. How the instructions of Penne- 
wissle and the words of command even to this day 
ring in my ears ! “ Now, then, gents, nothing can 

be heasier; remember the left ’eel should not quit 
the ground, but the body should turn on it as on a 
pivot, the right foot being drawn back to turn the 
body to the right and carried for’ard—so, to turn 
it to the left. Now then, to the right face, two ! 
Left face, two! Eight about face, two—three ! 
Eight half face, two! Squad front! Eyes right! 
Dress ! Stand at ease ! Break off!” 

Eor how many drills consecutively we practised 
these manoeuvres, I forget; but I know that my 
military anxieties began to prey upon my mind. 
Sergeant Pennewissle haunted my dreams, and one 
night I awoke Jemima by repeating, in imitation of 
his manner : “ On the word ‘ eyes right,’ turn the 
’ead and eyes slightly to the right, in this manner, 
gents; and on the word * dress,’ shuffle up or back 
with very short steps—so far — there — at the same 
time touch very lightly towards the flank on which 
you are dressing — that’s the way—now — eyes right 
— dress!” 

“ Eaisins,” said Jemima, “ dress, indeed ! What 
gibberish is this you’re talking P” 

“ That’s right,” I continued, unconscious of her 
question. “ Left files one pace for’ard — march ! ” 

Wc progressed slowly, and were practised in file 


marching, counter-marching, diagonal marching, 
double marching, and wheeling, after which our 
swords and rifles (provided by government) were 
served to us, and we proceeded to exercise with 
those implements of warfare. It took us a long 
time to accomplish our manual exercise to the satis¬ 
faction of our instructors, to handle our weapons 
properly and to order arms, fix swords, shoulder 
arms, present arms, slope arms, carry arms, port 
arms, trail arms, pile arms, stand clear, stand to, and 
to unpile arms in true military fashion; and the 
more perfect and intelligent of the squad, amongst 
whom I may without much self-flattery reckon 
myself, foimd it excessively tedious and distressing 
to be obliged to stand still with their rifles in un¬ 
easy positions while their more stupid co-members 
were being drilled into understanding. 

It was very seldom that Colonel Namby took the 
trouble to ascertain our progress by personal in¬ 
spection; and his lieutenants were apparently 
equally indifferent. This became the subject of 
discussion amongst many of us, and our comments 
upon the matter were usually delivered after drill 
in the parlour of the “ Eoyal Oak”—a house of 
entertainment much patronized by members of our 
corps. We expressed ourselves somewhat indig¬ 
nant at the evident lack of interest on the part of 
our officers, who, even when they did come to 
witness our efforts, seemed to come chiefly for the 
purpose of laughing at our blunders, and otherwise 
amusing themselves at the expense of our inex¬ 
perience. 

One evening, during the manual exercise, a friend 
of the colonel’s, and I suppose one of our officers, 
came to me (as right-hand man), and addressing 
me with a swaggering assumption of superiority, 
accompanying his remark with an offensively in¬ 
solent stare, said, “ Are you aware, my man, that 
you look supwemely widiculous in that position ? 
keep the bawwell of your wifle closer to the body, 
and bwing your wight heel further up.” 

To be called “ my man” at my time of life, and 
to be addressed in such a manner by a fellow 
my junior by some dozen years, was something 
more than I could comfortably stand. I said no¬ 
thing then, however, but became eloquent at the 
“Eoyal Oak,” and, by the time I got home, in¬ 
dignation and brandy-and-water had altogether de¬ 
ranged my ordinary placidity. I inveighed against 
rifle corps in general, and the Bungay corps in 
particular; denounced Mrs. Eaisins as my evil 
genius, for having urged me to place myself under 
subjection to such insults, and vowed I would in 
future attend to my business, and give up volun¬ 
teering for ever. 

Then Mrs. Eaisins began to recriminate. She 
believed I had got into bad company at the “ Eoyal 
Oak,” for which I had latterly neglected my home 
and family; that, probably, I had had some 
liquor there with some of my tippling associates 
before going to drill, and that my unsteadiness 
had attracted attention, and called forth rebuke. 
Finally, we got to very high words ; then she went 
into hysterics, upon which I went up-stairs to bed, 
leaving her to come to herself in the ordinary 
course of nature. . 
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Next day, Smith’s bill came in for uniform, cap, 
belt, and accoutrements, and the belt-plate of the 
corps in silver, amounting in all to £7 10s. Mrs. 
R.» to whom I had not spoken since the quar¬ 
rel of the previous night, the remainder of which 
she had passed in the nursery with the children, 
placed the envelope in my hands, not knowing 
what it enclosed. 

“Behold, madam!” I said, in a tone of severe 
displeasure, “at what cost I have ministered to 
your absurd fancies!” Then ensued another tor¬ 
nado, from which I fled for refuge to the “ Royal 
Oak,” where I obtained a copy of the Rules of the 
Bungay Volunteer Rifle Corps, just published, for 
circulation amongst its members, by which I saw 
it announced, for the first time, that every member 
of the corps would be required to pay annually the 
sum of 10s. 6d. for the privilege of belonging to 
that patriotic body. 

“And not only that,” said Robbins, the land¬ 
lord, and a fellow-rifleman, “ it seems an order has 
come for our equipment in undress, at our own 
expense, for summer out-door service, consisting 
of blouse, leggings, and other things, and for mili¬ 
tary great-coats for winter campaigning. I’ll not 
spend any more of my money.” 

“ How,” said I to Mrs. Raisins, when I got home, 
“ let us talk this matter over, my dear, calmly and 
dispassionately. When I attended the public meet¬ 
ing at the Town Hall, I was assured I should be at 
no greater expense than four pounds. I shouldn’t 
much have cared, to have pleased you, to have gone 
as far as five or six ; but after I have been enrolled 
some time, I find I am required to find a silver badge 
to wear on my cross belt, which has cost two guineas, 
and in regard to which the subordinate members 
of the corps, I believe, were never consulted; at 
least, 1 never was. I learn, also, that we are to 
be subjected to further expenses for additional 
articles of clothing, and to the annual charge of 
half .a guinea. For these expenses I have the 
privilege of being allowed to learn a variety of 
military movements and positions, in order to 
qualify myself to bo a defender of my country, 
should occasion require such service at the hands 
of our citizens, which occasion I trust and believe 
will not arrive in my life-time, and this at hours 
which trespass upon the time most required to be 
devoted to my business. I should not, however, 
complain of simple inconvenience; I would be will¬ 
ing to sacrifice something of time, study, and 
labour, by way of example, in furthering a move¬ 
ment which I dare say is calculated to effect somo 
good, if only in the way of prompting young men 
to healthful exercises, and evoking a universal 
feeling of national independence and security. But 
I cannot forgive the bad faith of those who have 
the control and direction of such movements; and 
still less, I imagine, will respectable tradesmen like 
myself brook the supercilious insolence of young 
men, who think themselves privileged to be rude 
and offensive to persons in my station, because they 
hold a royal commission. I shall certainly not 
incur these additional expenses, and shall therefore 
forward to the commanding officer my notico of 
withdrawal’, after which I shall discontinue my 


visits to the 4 Royal Oak,’ and shall relapse once 
more into the sober citizen and domesticated pafor 
familias.” 

I have acted up to my resolution. I have ex¬ 
changed my uniform and military trappings for a 
sober suit of broadcloth for myself and a couple of 
tunics for my little boys ; but I have not yet lost 
the sound of Sergeant Pennewissle’s voice of com¬ 
mand, and Mrs. Raisins is beginning to recover 
from her disappointment at my retirement from 
the Bungay corps of Rifle Yolunteers. 


THE GIGANTIC SALAMANDER OE JAPAN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OR “ CURIOSITIES OF NATURAE HISTORY.’‘ 

We Londoners are indeed fortunate as regards 
seeing living specimens of rare and curious animals 
from all parts of the world, and for this privilege 
we may thank the Zoological Society and their en¬ 
ergetic secretary, Mr. Sclater, whose senses seem to 
perceive from afar off the whereabouts of any curious 
beast; he hovers, hawk-like, over the victim , and 
rarely fails to pounce upon it and secure it for the 
Regent’s Park Gardens. Within the last few weeks 
there has arrived a living specimen of a creature never 
before seen alive in this country. Everybody has 
heard or read about that wonderful country, Japan. 
Among the basaltic ranges of mountains in that 
country there are lakes and pools of stagnant water. 
Should the traveller happen to be gazing into one 
of these pools, he might (if fortune favoured him) 
observe crawling lazily along the bottom, or else 
coming up to the surface to get a gulp of air, an 
enormous monster—not a fish nor yet an eel, for 
neither of these animals have four legs—but a veri¬ 
table Salamander. In our own favoured country 
we have in many stagnant pools and ditches, little 
reptilians known by the name of water-lizards, newts, 
efts or eftets, or salamanders; these little harmless 
animals aro not above three or four inches Ion"; 
but their relation in Japan, which is a truo 
water salamander, or monstrous newt, becomes 
relatively to them a giant. The specimen now in 
the gardens is about thirty inches long, and thick 
in proportion. 

Some two years ago, when Captain Taylor, who 
commands a merchant ship, was walking round 
the market of the town of Nagasaki, in Japan, 
he saw this specimen exposed for sale, as they are 
curiosities and rare creatures even in their own 
native country. He bought it, and made a sort 
of pet of it: it has been in his ship nearly two 
years. Ho fed it with eels and fish, and when 
these could not be procured, with flesh and the 
intestines of animals and birds. It is at the pre¬ 
sent moment surrounded with a host of small fish 
and eels, which swim about him quite unconscious 
of the piscivorous monster with -whom they are in 
such close proximity. I don’t wonder at their 
familiarity; for how could Thames fish ever pos¬ 
sibly dream of the existence and the murderous 
propensities of this great Japanese monster? 

A new tank is in process of construction for 
the special abode of this new creature; at pre¬ 
sent he is in the reptile house (in the first apart** 
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ment on the right), and keeps up in the darkest 
corner that he can find. His natural habits are 
doubtless to creep away under the big rocks and 
stones of his volcanic-formed pond, high up in the 
Japanese mountains. When, however, it is possible 
to get a near view of him, he will be seen to be 
about thirty inches long, and thick in proportion; 
his colour is dark chocolate, interspersed with black 
spots, giving a sort of piebald appearance. His 
skin feels cold and slimy; his head is exceedingly 
hideous ; it is more like that of the most ugly toad 
that can be found, flattened out by pressure till it 
is about three inches broad; the top of the head, 
and a portion of the back, is covered with numerous 
wart-like excrescences: these are seen also in a 
small degree in the common English newt; but in 
this new animal each wart is developed to the size 
of a common turnip seed. The mouth, when open, 
has a wide gape: when shut, it has somewhat the 
shape of a coal-heaver’s shovel. The eyes are placed 
on the fore part of the head : they are very minute, 
find may he well compared to the glass heads which 
are sometimes put on the tops of pins. It has four 
toes on the fore feet, and five on the hind, which 
latter are webbed. There are no nails on the toes, 
as we find in common frogs and water-newts. 

The first specimens that were ever brought to 
Europe were a male and female, which the travel¬ 
ler, Yon Siebold, like Captain Taylor, procured in 
Japan: the female was eaten by the male during 
the voyage to Holland. This wife-devouring mon¬ 
ster is still alive at Leyden, and in excellent health, 
which is more than he deserves. Conscience, how¬ 
ever, seems to smite him occasionally, for ho fre¬ 
quently changes or casts his skin, which, I believe, 
he devours also. It is now nearly twenty years 
ago since this animal was condemned to solitary 
confinement for his crimes, by Siebold, and ho has 
grown enormously, being now nearly a yard in 
length. The best description of this animal is in 
the “Fauna Japanica,” by Schlegol, who calls it 
Salamanclra maxima. About a century ago, a 
physician, who was learned in his day, discovered 
in the tertiary strata of CEningen some curious and 
remarkable bones. Not knowing what they were, 
he thought he would make a mystery of them; 
and he therefore called them the skeleton of “a 
man, an evidence of the deluge,” .or Homo diluvii 
testis. This skeleton bore its new honours for 
some time, and many came to wonder and admire; 
but its owner had not calculated upon the existence 
of one Baron Cuvier, who, by the magic wand of 
comparative anatomy, had been enabled to recall to 
life and rejoin the dislocated bones of animals both 
small and great, which had lived centuries before 
the creation of our comparatively pigmy species. 
Cuvier went to see this “fossil antediluvian man 
he was not satisfied with a superficial inspection, but 
had the bones chiselled out of their hard matrix. 
He thereby proved that the bones were not the bones 
of a man at all, and that they had nothing what¬ 
ever to do with the deluge, (properly so called.) To 
what creature, then, did they belong P The laws of 
comparative anatomy are three times more stringent 
than those of the Medes and Persians. A man’s 
Jjonc will always be a man’s bone, from the first of 


our species down to one’s own; and a lizard’s bone 
will always be a lizard’s bone, whether that lizard 
lived in the times of Chaos, or in the ponds on 
Hampstead Heath. Cuvier, therefore, chiselled 
and scraped away at the block of stone till he ex¬ 
humed from its stone bed, not a man’s skeleton, 
but that of a gigantic salamander. As the mon¬ 
strous fossil mastodons and mammoths, extinct 
long ago, are represented by the elephants, etc., of 
the present day, so does this great fossil reptile of 
CEningen again rise in life before our eyes, when 
we contemplate this gigantic salamander of Japan, 
lazily crawling along the bottom of his tank in the 
Regent’s Park Gardens. 


A BACKWOODS PREACHER. 

The first Sunday after our arrival we attended the 
Methodist Church. It was a bright June morning; 
the place, the people, were all strange, and we felt 
the keen pang of loneliness more, on that first day in 
our Father’s house, than at any other time. While 
sadly brooding over the dear old homo far away, 
and thinkiug of the contrast between it and this 
unfamiliar place, our attention was arrested by a 
strange apparition striding up the aisle. All seemed 
whispering to their neighbours, “ There he goes,” 
and all eyes were riveted upon a man of medium 
height, thick-set, with enormous bone and muscle; 
and although his iron-gray hair and wrinkled brow 
told of the advanco of years, his step was still 
vigorous and firm; his face was bronzed by expo¬ 
sure to the weather. He carried a white Quaker 
hat in his hand, and his upper garment was a fur¬ 
niture calico dressing gown, without wadding. The 
truant breeze seemed to seize his garment by its 
skirt, and, lifting it to a level with his arm-pits, dis¬ 
closed to the gazing congregation a full view of the 
copperas-coloured pantaloons and shirt of the divine 
—for he was a divine, and one worth a day’s jour¬ 
ney to see and hear. 

He had been then a backwoods preacher for nearly 
forty years, ranging the country from the Lakes to 
the Gulf, and from the Alleghanies to the Missis¬ 
sippi. He was inured to every form of hardship, 
and had looked calmly at peril of every kind—the 
tomahawk of the Indian, the spring of the panther, 
the hug of the bear, the sweep of the tornado, the 
rush of swollen torrents, and the fearful chasm of 
the earthquake. He had lain in the cane-brake, 
and made his bed upon the snow of the prairie and 
on the oozy soil of tho swamp, and had wandered 
hunger-bitten amid the solitude of mountains. He 
had been in jeopardy among robbers, and in danger 
from desperadoes, who had sworn to take his life. 
He had preached in the cabin of the slave, and in 
the mansion of tho master; to the Indians, and 
to the men of the border. He had taken his 
life in his hand, and ridden in the path of whiz¬ 
zing bullets, that he might proclaim peace. He 
had stood on the outskirts of civilization, and 
welcomed the first comers to the woods and prairies. 
At the command of Him who said, “ Go into all the 
world,” he had roamed through the wilderness; as 
a disciple of the man who said, “ The world is my 
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parish,” his travels had equalled the limits of an 
empire. All this he had done without hope of fee 
or reward ; not to enrich himself or his posterity, 
but as a preacher of righteousness in the service of 
God and of his fellow men. Everywhere he had 
confronted wickedness, and rebuked it; every form 
of vice had shrunk abashed from his irresistible 
sarcasm and ridicule, or quivered beneath the fiery 
look of his indignant invective. 

In the character of the Christian minister might 
have been a slightly exaggerated infusion of the 
frontiersman’s traits. The whole line of his conduct 
may not have been marked by the spirit of meek¬ 
ness, or guided by infallible wisdom; but let those 
who have been tried as he was, and have overcome 
as ho has, be the first to throw the stone of censure 
at him. Many a son of Anak has been levelled in 
the dust by his sledgelike fist: and when the blind 
fury of his assailants urged them headlong into 
personal conflict with him, his agility, strength, 
and resolution gave them cause for bitter repent¬ 
ance. Another Gideon—he has more than once led 
a handful of the faithful against the armies of the 
aliens, who were desecrating tho place of worship 
and threatening to abolish religious services, and 
put them to inglorious flight. But he only girded 
on his strength thus, and used the weapons that 
nature gave him, when necessity and the law of 
self-defence seemed to admit of no escape. The 
vocation in which he gloried was that of an itinerant 
preacher, his congenial sphere that of a pastor in 
the woods. To breathe tho words of hope into the 
ear of the dying, and to minister solace to the 
survivors; to take little children up in his arms, 
and bless them; to feed the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost had made him an overseer, and to 
warn the ungodly of the error of their ways, entreat¬ 
ing them to be reconciled to God by the cross of 
Christ, was the business of his life. Learning he 
had none, but the keenest perceptions and the 
truest instincts enabled him to read human nature 
as men read a book: a sagacity rarely at fault, a 
powerful fancy, and a vivid sympathy, that supplied 
the want of imagination—these, together with the 
dedication of his whole soul to his work, and a 
studious and prayerful acquaintance with holy 
Scripture, made him a workman that needed not 
to be ashamed. 

A voice, which in his prime was capable of al¬ 
most every modulation, tho earnest force and home¬ 
ly directness of his speech, and his power over the 
passions of the human heart, made him an orator 
to win and command the suffrages and sympa¬ 
thies of a Western audience. And ever through 
the discourse came and went, and came again, a 
humour that was resistless—now broadening the 
features into a merry smile, and then softening the 
heart, until tears stood in the eyes Of all. His 
figures and illustrations were often grand, some¬ 
times fantastical. Like all natives of a new country, 
he spoke much in metaphors ; and his were bor¬ 
rowed from the magnificent realm in which he 
lived. Thunder and lightning, fire and flood, 
seemed to be old acquaintances; and he spoke of 
them w r ith the assured confidence of friendship. 
Another of the poet’s attributes was his—the im¬ 


pulse and power to create his own language; and 
he was the best lexicon of Western words, phrases, 
idioms, and proverbs, that I have ever met. 

Such was tho man that now stood before us in the 
desk—the famous presiding elder of Illinois—the re¬ 
nowned Peter Cartwright. All honour to the brave 
old man, who still lives, after an itinerancy of 
untold toil, hardship, and sufferings, which reaches 
nearly to the verge of sixty years, and is to-day as 
indefatigable, zealous, and faithful, as when in tho 
prime of his strength. One feature of his life I 
must not omit to mention—the fact that he has 
sold more books than, probably, any man ever did 
in a new country. The Methodist economy en¬ 
joined it as a duty on tho preacher to diffuse a sound 
literature, and to place good books in the homes of 
the people. Unwearied here, as in everything else 
that he believed to be his duty, this minister never 
travelled, if in a buggy, without a trunk, or if on 
horseback, without a pair of saddle-bags, crammed 
with books. These he disposed of with all dili¬ 
gence ; and has thus entitled himself to the lasting 
gratitude of many a youth, who, but for him, might 
have slumbered on without intelligence or education. 
I have dwelt upon the character of this man, not 
only because I love and revere him, but because I 
know of no one who may more fitly stand as the 
type of tho pioneer preachers of the West—men 
whose worth, self-sacrifices, and labours have never 
had tlicir meed of recognition.* 


TRUE CHRISTIAN LIBERALITY. 

Duuing the persecutions of the Church of Scotland, 
in the reign of the last of the Stuarts, Mr. John 
Eraser, minister of Alness in Ross-shire, (author of a 
well-known treatiso on “ Sanctification,”) took refuge 
in London about the year 1680. He lodged in the 
house of an anabaptist minister, whose godly conver¬ 
sation, with that of sundry members of his meeting, he 
was much taken with ; in so far that he had a, strong in¬ 
clination to have joined that little church and body of 
Christians. For that end ho communicated his mind one 
day to the minister, his host, who heard him patiently, 
and then replied: “ Mr. Fraser, I love you because I think 
you love Christ. You love our society because you think 
God is amongst us, and I trust ho is so in truth. But I 
must tell you, if we have our beauties, wo have also our 
blemishes j and the congregations in our way are mighty 
few, when compared with the congregations in that 
Church in which you have been educated and brought up. 
Tho Church of Scotland, whose principles you have 
hitherto professed, is at present in the furnace; but the 
Lord will in due time bring her out of it. You are but 
young, and should you join yourself to our society, your 
sphere of usefulness must be very small and contracted. 
You know not as yet what work God may have in reseiwe 
for you in your native land, where you may havo a large 
circle to move in. My advice therefore to you is this, 
that you forbear at present to join yourself to us ; con¬ 
sider further of tho matter, and seek light and direction 
from the Lord. When you have done so, if }'ou continue 
still in the same mind, then acquaint mo, and I will re¬ 
ceive you, and embrace you in the arms of love and affec¬ 
tion.” Mr. Fraser took tho advice, and -was wont oft to 
say that ho saw much of God in it, especially when ho 
came afterwards to the work of the ministry in his own 
country. 


* Ten Years of Preacher Life—Chapters from an Autobiography. 
By W. H. Milburn, Author of “ The Rifle, the Axe, and the Saddle¬ 
bag." Sampson Low, Son, and Co. 
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VARIETIES. 


The Pin of Scandal. —Mr. Wilberforce relates that at 
one time lie found himself chronicled as “ St. Wilberforce ” 
in an opp. sing journal, and the following given as an in¬ 
stance of his Pharisaism : “ He was lately seen,” says the 
journal, “ walking up and down in the Bath pump-room, 
reading his prayers, like his predecessors of old, who 
prayed in the corners of the streets to be seen of men.” 
“ As there is generally,” says Mr. Wilberforce, “ some 
slight. circumstance which perverseness turns into a 
charge of reproach, I began to reflect, and I soon found 
the occasion of the calumny. It was this : 1 was walking 
in the pump-room in conversation with a friend; a passage 
was quoted from Horace, the accuracy of which was 
questioned, and as I had a Horaco in my pocket I took it 
out and read the words. This was the plain ‘ bit of wire * 
which factious malignity sharpened into a pin to pierce 
my reputation.” How many ugly pins have been manu¬ 
factured out of smaller bits of wire than even that! 

Modern Eloquence ; Mr. Gladstone’s Budget Speech, 
1860.—The effect of this speech upon the House was re¬ 
markable. There was but little cheering. The House 
was too deeply absorbed to cheer—too anxious to catch 
every word. For four hours did the great master hold 
the House as with a spell. During that time, the dinner 
hour and the postal hour came and went, but no one 
moved; and through all those hours the House was as 
silent as a desert. Not a whisper nor a rustle was heard 
—nothing but the clear, musical voice of the speaker. Of 
course, at the close of the speech there was cheering, 
hearty, loud, and long-continued, and no wonder; for cold 
must have been the nature of the man who could listen 
to that wonderful peroration, delivered as it was with 
almost unequalled power and earnestness, without being 
moved.— Illustrated Times. 

Four Good Points in Women. —A Chinese maxim says: 
“ We require four things of women ; that virtue dwell in 
her heart—that modesty play on her brow—that sweet¬ 
ness flow from her lips—that industry occupy her hand.” 

A Good Wife. —“She connnondetli her husband in 
any oqual matter, by constantly obeying him. Slio never 
crosseth lior husband in the springtide of his anger, but 
stays till it be ebbing water. Surely men, contrary to 
iron, are worse to be wrought upon when they are hot. 
Her clothos are rather comely than costly, and she 
maketh plain cloth to be velvet by hor handsome wearing 
it. Her husband’s secrots she will not divulge; especially 
she is careful to conceal his infirmities. In her husband’s 
absence she is wife and deputy husband, which makes 
her double the files of hor diligence. At his return, ho 
finds all things so well, that ho wonders to see himself at 
home when he was abroad. Her children, though many 
in number, are none in noiso, steering them with a 
whisper whither slio listeth.”— Lady Rachel Bussell. 

The North London Clergy and the Volunteer 
Movement. —A Meeting of the North London Volunteer 
Rifles was lately hold in Myddelton Hall, Islington, Sir 
S. M. Peto, M.P., presiding. One of tho resolutions was 
seoonded by tho Rev. W. B. Mackenzie, Incumbent of St. 
James’s, Holloway, who warmly advocated this volun¬ 
teering as essentially a peaoe movement, to make, as Lord 
Brougham had expressed it, “ invasion impossible.” The 
Rev. Gentleman referred to the issue of the menaced in¬ 
vasions by the Spanish Armada and by the First Napoleon. 
Although they (the English) had been thus successful, 
they must not forget that the race was not always to tho 
swift nor the battle to the strong; and ho believed it was 
tho thousands of. godly men and women, who by their 
prayers formed the bulwark of England’s strength. But 
they were looking to the better times, when nation should 
not rise up against nation, when their swords would be 
turned into pruning-hooks, and men would practise the 
arts of peace for ever. Another resolution was moved 
by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, Vicar of Islington, who said 
any hesitation he had felt in taking part in the proceed¬ 


ings of the evening was now removed, and lie believed it 
was a right and proper movement, and one of which the 
God of battles would approvo. Another thing which 
rendered tho movement unobjectionable to a Christian 
minister was, that it was an entirely defensive movement. 
It struck him that, since the establishment of the volun¬ 
teer rifle corps, very little had been heard about the inva¬ 
sion of England. He trusted that those young men who 
had come forward so nobly and joined this movement, 
would feel that there was One above, without whose aid 
their arms would bo powerless.— The Record. 

Richard Baxter Paraphrased by Wordsworth.— 
In some of tho best passages of the “ Excursion,” Words¬ 
worth had tho good sonse to booome indebted for his ideas 
to old authors, such as Richard Baxter. The following 
passage presents striking coincidences of language as well 
as of thought:—“ I find that it is comparatively easy to me 
to be loose from this world, but hard to live by faith alone. 
To despise earth is easy to me; but not so easy to be 
acquainted and conversant in heaven. I have nothing 
in this world which I could not easily let go ; but to get 
satisfying apprehensions of the other world is the great 
and glorious difficulty.”—“ Life of Baxter ,” .published by 
the Religious Tract Society , p. 127. 

“ 'Tis, by comparison, an easy task 
Earth to despise j but to converse with lieavon— 

This is not easyto relinquish all 
We have, or hope, of happiness and joy, 

And stand in freedom loosened from this world, 

I deem not arduous: but must needs confess 
That Tis a tiling impossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the soul’s desires j 
And the most difficult of tasks to keep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain. 

■ “Excursion,” p. 147, 2nd ed. 1820. 

Lord Shaftesbury and the Ragged SchoolPupils.— 
A meeting of ragged school pupils, who had been twelve 
months at service, was held lately at St. Martin’s Hall, 
for the purpose of distributing good conduct prizes. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury was in the chair. Mr. W. Locke, 
the secretary, read a statement, which set forth that those 
scholars who had remained in one place for twelve months, 
and had not yet received a money prize, would be en¬ 
titled to a prize of ten shillings and a prize card, and 
those who had received a prize previously would, if re¬ 
commended, bo entitled to a prize of five shillings. Tho 
number of candidates eligible for five shilling prizes 
amounted to 218—ISO''boys and 59 girls. Tho number 
eligiblo for ten shilling prizes was 652—376 boys and 
276 girls; the total number of prizes being 870—535 
for boys, and 335 for girls. The amount paid for those 
prizes by tho Ragged School Union (Office, Exeter Hall) 
was £282 13s. ; by tho local schools, £97 17s.; making 
a total of £380 10s. distributed in prizes. The prizes 
awarded in 1854 were 144; in 1855, 327 ; 1856, 336 ; 
1857, 402 ; 1858, 496; 1859, 568; and in 1860, 870. 

High Tide in the Thames, March 8.—The Inner 
Tomplo Gardens were inundated to tho depth of several 
feet; the Adelphi wharfs were completely under water, 
tho tide ascending the Adelphi arches and up Ivy Bush 
Lane nearly half-way to the Strand, completely washing 
over tho wharf at Hungerford Market, and inundating 
the pleasure-grounds in ‘Whitehall. In the Horseferry 
Road, Westminster, the .tide flowod to a considerable 
depth, comp, tiely stopping all thoroughfare, and persons 
proceeding that way had to bo ferried in boats along the 
street. Bishop’s Walk, Lambetli, and the open space in 
front of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s, were one entire 
sheet of water. 

Thankfulness. —Many favours which God giveth us 
ravel out for want of hemming, through our own unthank- 
fulnoss ; for though prayer purchaseth blessings, giving 
praise doth keep the quiet possession of them,— Thomas 
Fuller , 
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WELCOME TO SMILING TALLEY. 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 

OE, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA TIIIUTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XVIII.—AN INTRODUCTION TO AN OLD FRIEND. 

We parted by the side of a murmuring stream in 
Devonshire. It was cool and refreshing to look 
upon that pleasant rivulet (for it is little more, 
though Harry and I catch good-sized trout in it 
now and again.) It was, I say, refreshing both 
No. 436 .-May 3 , 1SG0. 


to body and mind, after toiling, though but in 
imagination, up the all but inaccessible “John 
Crow” mountain, to sit and watch the bubbling 
water, and to feel the cool evening breeze upon 
one’s cheek. 

I felt it so as I sat on the bank, my legs dangling 
nearly into the water, my arms crossed, and my 
eyes fixed apparently upon the stump of the willow 
opposite, but in reality upon vacancy. 

T Price One Pbnny. 
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“ Have you gone deaf all of a sudden, Arthur ?” 
said Harry. 

I turned slowly towards the speaker, and stared 
him in the face, but I spoke not a word: where¬ 
upon he shook me by the arm. “ Are you in a 
brown study?” And again I was shaken. 

I don’t know whether any one will understand 
me : probably not. It will be looked on as merely 
an affectation of singularity, so common with little 
people who think themselves great people. I run 
the risk of being so judged by mentioning this 
idiosyncrasy of mine, especially as it is not worth 
mentioning on account of any merit or interest 
attached to it; but it led to a great discovery, a 
discovery of vital importance to this truthful narra¬ 
tion— wgo, the exposure of this weakness became 
a necessity. 

“ I declare,” said Harry, “ that literary turn of 
yours is spoiling rather a good fellow; I have asked 
you three times for the scissors, and you pay not 
the slightest attention—thank you,” as I handed 
him the article wanted. 

I got a good scolding from Harry, and from Mary 
too, for what they called “my extremely bad 
habit of not speaking when I was spoken to “ it 
was very rude,” she said, and “very disagreeable,” 
he said, and “ quite unnecessary,” they both said. 

I apologized, owned my fault, and promised 
amendment; upon which I was graciously forgiven, 
provided I kept my promise, was Added, I remember, 
Harry caught his fish the second throw; that 
put him into an excellent frame of mind, which was 
evinced by his proposing that I should read a chap¬ 
ter or two of my story; Mary added her entreaties 
to the request, and even offered to go and fetch 
the manuscript. 

“Hem! thank you, Mary, don’t trouble your- 
self—there’s no occasion to go—there is no use in 
going a hundred yards when the thing you want 
is under your noseso saying, I pulled the ms. 
out of my pocket. Of course there was another 
laugh at my expense. “ I had brought the ms. out 
on purpose to read it to them”—“my brown study 
was occasioned by the difficulty of introducing the 
subject”—and half a dozen other suggestions, ob¬ 
servations, and assertions were bandied from one to 
the other by my tormentors. But upon my threaten¬ 
ing to return the ms. to my pocket, the storm was 
hushed, and I w r as begged not to be ill-natured, 
but to proceed instantcr. The chapter I selected 
was “ the ascent of the John Crow;” indeed, it was 
the last I had written; and, to tell the truth, I 
rather liked it. Judge, therefore, my surprise 
when I had finished reading, at the silence of my 
listeners. Not a syllable did either of them utter. 
I looked first at Mary, then at Harry, to see if 
they were asleep. Not a bit of it; there was a 
smile upon Mary’s face, and a frown upon Harry’s 
brow. What did they mean? I didn’t care, of 
course; so I rolled up the ms. and whistled “ Man 
o’ war Buchra,” to show that my thoughts were 
not with them. 

“Dear Jamaica,” said Mary at last, “how many 
happy, happy days I have spent there; and how 
vividly you bring it before me, Arthur. I like 
that John Crow ascent very much.” 


“ What a thin-skinned fool I am,” says I to 
myself; “ whilst I fancied that Mary was thinking 
of something else, she was all the time revelling in 
the tropical imagery of my creation.” This em¬ 
boldened me to ask Harry how he liked it. 

“ Oh, very well; the ascent is well enough, but 
your description of the wonderful sight on the top 
of the ridge, which we took such pains to see, is 
poor enough.” 

“ Poor! why, how do you mean ? don’t I say ?—” 
“My good fellow,” replied Harry—smiling at 
the author’s touchiness—“ I know what you have 
said; you have this moment read it to us; and I 
repeat, the impression left on my mind is that 
the description of that mountain top is poor and 
meagre. It does not convey my ideas and recol¬ 
lections of the scene, at all events. Tt would be 
impossible to do so accurately, I am aware; bub 
still, 3 r ou might give one or two strong touches 
to advantage, I think—a high light here, a deep 
shade there; very little would do it, provided it 
were done artistically.” 

“ Well, I’ll try what I can do, but-” 

“ There is another fault, and a graver fault still,” 
continued Harry. 

“ Yes,” I said, trying to look pleased; “ what is 
that V 

“You don’t mind my telling you, do you?” 

“ Mind ! my dear fellow; I am very much obliged 
to you, of course. A man that cares about a little 
bib of friendly criticism must be a—must be a— 
must be a—but what is it ? ” 

I gulped down my vexation as well as I could; 
and although in my heart I considered Harry to 
be a very little better, if any, than Tadlauheen, I 
flatter my*elf that that feeling was nob reflected in 
my eyes, nr apparent in my voice, as I asked, “ What 
is it ?” 

“Why, it is this; yon say, *We reached Bath 
before dusk, hot, and tired enough, but victorious,’ 
when in fact we did not do anything of the sort; 
which, if you had numbered gratitude amongst your 
numerous .good qualities, you could scarcely have 
forgotten.” 

I thought for a moment.; in another, my cheeks 
were suffused (a stupid habit that of blushing). 
“ You mean Smiling Talley, where we spent a 
night or two on our return to Bath. Quito right, 
Harry; I ought not to have forgotten that, my first 
introduction to two as kind and honest-hearted 
fellows as it ever fell to my lot to meet. Well, I 
will make amends; you shall have a chapter or two 
on Smiling Talley, and I only hope I may do it 
and its then inmates more justice than I have done 
to “ the immortal ridge.” I will give a few touches 
of light and shade there too, as you recommend.” 

And so I must beg of yon to stand with me once 
again amidst the desolation of the John Crow. It 
shall not be for long; and if you are bored, you will, 
I am sure, with that fine sense of justice common 
to “ dear readers,” lay the blame where alone it is 
due, on the broad shoulders of Harry Holt. 

CII A. PTE It XIX.—SMILING VA.LLEY. 

We wandered for a long time amidst this death in 
life—for truly it might so be called. Never was “ a 
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green old age” more exactly or more extensively 
exemplified.* The dead trees, prostrate at our feet, 
were as green and as profusely covered with ver¬ 
dure as those which reared their tops on high ; not, 
indeed, with their own verdure—that had withered 
and gone years and years ago ; but the mosses and 
parasitical plants had so luxuriantly draped the 
dead limbs and defunct bodies of these fallen mon- 
archs of the forest, that not a sign of decay was 
there; leaves still hung from the branches, flowers 
still blossomed on the boughs; nay, the very up¬ 
turned roots were clothed and concealed by the 
surrounding vegetation. And herein was shown 
the superiority of the vegetable over the animal 
parasite. The former, although in some instances 
it may possibly hasten the destruction of its friend 
and protector, still clings to him even in death, 
wraps him in a shroud of luxurious sweetness, and 
buries him in a living tomb of surpassing splendour 
and loveliness; whilst the human parasite, how 
treats lie his friend and protector, in sickness or 
in sorrow, in ruin or decay P Does he still cling 
to him—still embrace him P When prone in the 
dust the great man lies, ruined in health, ruined in 
means, a helpless useless log, where are the great 
man’s friends ? where are they in whose fatal em¬ 
brace he has been hugged to death P they, who for 
years and years have lived on him, fawned on him, 
till nothing remains to live or to fawn upon ? Do 
they still hang on his withered arm ? do they now 
seek to shelter and to cherish him who so long has 
protected them P let experience answer. 

There is always a feeling of satisfaction in find¬ 
ing one’s self on a spot where no human being has 
ever been before, or if ever, not for hundreds of 
years. This feeling has induced me to linger on 
the top of the John Crow somewhat longer than 
may prove agreeable to many of my readers. A 
few more words, and we will descend. 

The ridge on which we stood was very narrow, 
and, owing to the many prostrate trunks, less 
dense than the sides of the mountain; we could, 
consequently, see well out over the lower ridges, 
over the woods and jilains, down to the sea-shore, 
the sea itself spreading far away into the hazy 
distance. We iacod to the north: there lay Port 
Antonio, (as I have before said,) and many other 
towns and villages whose names I knew not. 

“ Right about facethere on the south side was 
our old friend Bath. How near it looks; it seems 
us though I could almost jump into that dark mass 
of cotton ti’ees : beyond Bath we could see Port 
Horant, and Morant Bay, and the ships at anchor, 
the tall masts and the half-hoisted sails; and the 
root's of the houses glitteriug in the sunlight, the 
dark cotton trees, and the rows of stately cocoa- 
nuts ; and all this as clear and distinct as though 
the objects were but a mile away, when in reality 
Morant Bay must have been twelve or fifteen miles 
off, “as the crow flies.” 

It was with great reluctance that we at length 
tore ourselves away from this beautiful view and 
wondrous spot. Never again should we, perhaps 
never again would mortal, visit it. We returned, 
ol course, by the path we had ourselves cut. Ah ! 

* See page 741, “ Loisure Hour/’ 1859 . 


it was a different matter going down from what it 
had been coming up—minutes to hours almost; it 
seemed but a hop, step, and jump to the bottom, 
as we swung ourselves down the steep pitches, and 
over the rough rocks, by the overhanging branches 
and tough clinging vines. Here we picked up our 
blankets and hammocks, and, under the guidance 
of Joe, started in high glee and as fresh as larks 
for Bath; not, however, by the way we had tra¬ 
velled when led by the Maroons, for Joe declared 
that he knew a much shorter way back. “ Dem 
niggers,” he said, (meaning the Maroons,) “ hab 
brought massa ebber so far roun’ a puppus; we 
might a kum dis fur in one day stid ob two—dem 
nigger big tief.” 

There was no doubt that the Maroons had wil¬ 
fully deceived us, and, Joe being confident in his 
geographical knowledge, we followed him blindly 
but hopefully. Our path, though it took us in 
quite a different direction from the one by which 
we had come, still led through the interminable 
“ bush,” down one wooded ravine and up another, 
with an occasional bit of swamp here and there to 
moisten our feet in. W-e travelled as fast as wo 
could, for our provisions were out, and there was, 
therefore, no use in stopping. About one o’clock 
the rays of the sun began to make themselves felt 
■with greater force, and we could see glimpses of 
the open country through the trees; we were evi¬ 
dently approaching the edge of the wood ; in twenty 
minutes more we were clear of the bush, and, halt¬ 
ing for a moment under a big cotton-tree, we looked 
over the Indian maize and sugar-cane fields swel¬ 
tering in the mid-day sun, with no very pleasur ¬ 
able sensations, for we knew we had to cross that 
fiery plain to get to Bath. 

“ Phew !” said Harry, taking off his broad-leafed 
Panama and fanning himself, “ how hot it looks out 
there.” 

“You don’t much fancy facing it, do you?” I 
said with a laugh; he looked so furiously red. 

“No; do 3 ^ouP” 

“ I can’t sa 3 ' I do, but I suppose it must be 
done; I shouldn’t so much mind if I had anything 
to drink: J would give a good deal for a green 
cocoa-nut this minute.” 

“There’s no ‘must’ in the matter, that I see,” 
said Rington; “ we are not walking for a wager. 
Why not rest till the cool of the evening, and then 
go on to Bath P” 

“ I m agreeable, provided you give us food as 
well as rest.” 

“ So ami,” said Harry; “ I had rather lie under 
this tree till dark, than take to the open just } T et; 
but, as Brook says, how about meat and drink ?” 

“ Oh, I’ll find you both, but not under this tree. 
Here, Joe.” 

A short order was given. I did not hear what 
was said; but Joe immediately set off at a brisk 
pace round the edge of the wood to the right. 

How fresh and cool the fellow looked. Whilst 
we whites were steaming and streaming, Joe hadn’t 
a “bead” on his brow. 

hrim, said Jasper, who was ljdng on his back 
full stretch, and half asleep, “ go with Joe, and 
take the bo} r s ; he can’t carry all we shall eat.” 

t 2 
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“No, no,” said Eington, “Joe wants no help; 
he’s not coming back. The fact is, I have sent 
him on to announce our arrival to Jim Gordon, the 
busher of this estate: he is a good fellow, and will 
be glad to see us ; but we are a largish party to take 
a man by surprise, just as he is sitting down to 
dinner, probably; so I thought it better to warn him 
of what he has to expect.” 

“How far off does Mr. Gordon live?” inquired 
Jasper. 

“Not above three hundred yards. You lazy 
fellow, can you walk as far, or shall we carry you?” 

“ You carry me, by all means. I am so much 
obliged to you for the offer. I have not been so beat 
by the heat since that day you and I went out quail¬ 
shooting at Eunning Water. By the by, do you 
ever mean to pay us another visit, Eington ?” 

« To be sure I do—the next time you ask mo.” 

“ Oh! you wait to be asked, do you ? you have 
grown mighty formal. Well, I ask you now; when 
>7111 you come and see us ? The ladies were saying, 
only the other day, “ they were afraid Mr. Eington 
must have taken offence at something or somebody, 
as he never came to Eunning Water now.” 

“ Come, Jasper, don’t talk of ladies and Eunning 
Water, when wo are all dying of thirst l” I cried. 

“ Come!” said Eington, “ Gordon has had time 
enough to prepare for our inroad; let’s be off.” 

We skirted the forest along a narrow path, wind¬ 
ing round an elbow of the wood, which jutted out in¬ 
to the fields, and in the immediate rear of Mr. James 
Gordon’s habitation. As we approached the build¬ 
ings, a posse of dogs of various nondescript kinds 
rushed out upon us, barking and looking furiously. 
Tom, who was in advance, walked steadily on through 
the midst of the yelping curs, his head and tail 
erect, and as stiff as though cut out of stone. He 
paid not the smallest attention to the fierce looks 
or the savage growls which surrounded and followed 
him. 

“ Look at Tom,” said Harry, “ isn’t he a picture? 
the haughty bearing of a Mameluke, and the im¬ 
pressive mien of an Indian chief—isn’t it capital?” 

“ I wonder he doesn’t give one or two of them a 
good shaking: they are pressing him close,” said 
Eington. 

“ He never flies at a smaller dog than himself. 
Even if one of those curs had the audacity to fly at 
him, I doubt whether he would do more than knock 
him down,” I remarked. 

“ What do you mean ? I should like to see 
him,” laughed Eington. 

“ Look! look ! I told you so; ha! ha ! well 
done, old Tom!” I cried. 

It was ridiculous enough. The aforesaid rough 
cur, who had been circling round Tom as he ad¬ 
vanced, crossing his path, looking over his shoulder, 
and growling savagely into his ear at stated inter¬ 
vals, halted at length about a couple of yards in 
front of my dog; and, probably mistaking Tom’s 
quiet demeanour for a peaceful disposition, he reared 
up on his hind legs and tried to seize him by the 
throat. Tom increased his pace to meet his foe: 
he required an impetus, so his walk became a trot; 
he opened not his mouth, he did not even look at 
the opposing cur, but, holding his head higher and 


stiffer than ever, he came with his broad chest full 
upon him, and knocked him head over heels off the 
raised footpath into a deep muddy pond of most 
uninviting appearance. 

In the midst of our hilarity, on seeing the cur 
scramble out of the pond, and rushing past with 
his tail between his legs, dripping with mud and 
water, a tall, square-shouldered, red-whiskered man 
made his appearance. 

He shook hands with us all round; his appear¬ 
ance was not prepossessing, but his cordiality made 
him appear quite good-looking. 

“ Trouble,” he said, in answer to Eington’s apo¬ 
logies ; “ it’s never thought a trouble in Scotland' 
to entertain our friends, and I hope I have no’ for¬ 
got my bringing up for all I’m so far fra’ home r 
walk in, gentlemen; ye must be worn and weary 
this hot day ; ay, and hungry and thirsty too: but 
we’ll soon mend all that; dinner will be ready in a 
few minutes ; meanwhile, wash the dust out of your 
throats a bit.” 

Mr. Gordon had been baling sangaree out of a 
huge glass rummer all the time he was speaking; 
how cool and inviting it looked, with rings of the 
green lime floating on the top. And cool and deli¬ 
cious it was, too. 

As we were sitting down to table, another actor 
appeared on the scene, in the shape of a black-haired, 
ruddy-cheeked individual, whom I would have 
declared was an Irishman by the twinkle in his eye, 
even before Mr. Gordon said, “ My book-keeper, Mr. 
Macnamara, gentlemen.” 

I may as well say here, that a “ book-keeper” is 
the clerk of the estate ; he keeps the accounts of all 
outgoings and incomings. 

It was evident that Mr. Macnamara was quite a 
new importation, fresh from the Emerald Isle. 
Not by any ignorance or awkwardness on the book¬ 
keeper’s part was this fact apparent, for he showed 
neither the one nor the other ; a sharper or a more 
amusing fellow I have seldom met. But those ruddy 
checks ! ah, they smack not of a tropical clime; 
they were painted, belike, in Donegal or Connaught, 
never in Jamaica. The pale forehead, the white 
throat, wanted a dab of burnt sienna to give them 
the true island hue; a uniform reddish brown, that’a 
the colonial tint; no local colouring, no delicate 
bib of pink here, or streak of white there ; no pick¬ 
ing out, no frittering away of broad effects. No, 
no; the tropical brush is large and full, the hand 
that guides it strong and bold, and when the canvas 
is prepared, one sweep is enough; away go pink 
and white; adieu to delicate tints ; and long life to 
the burnt sienna! 

As Mr. Gordon said, “ Mac will never be seasoned 
till he has got rid o’ his rod cheeks; but his skin 
don’t tan easy, it mostly frecklesthe canvas 
was not as yet duly prepared for the paint. 

After dinner we strolled out into the garden, and 
smoked our cigars beneath the shade of a cluster 
of graceful waving bamboos. The sun was getting 
low, and we must think of starting again. 

“ How far is it to Bath, Gordon ?” asked Eington. 

“Well, if ye had wings, Eington, ye might do- 
the distance in three miles, but without ’em I reckon 
ye’ll no get there much under six; the road turns 
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and twists greatly, for there are two or three deep 
gulleys between this and Bath which ye canna’ get 
over nor through, but ye must go round.” 

“ Then, boys, I think we had best be off,” said 
Rington, getting up; “ so good-bye for the present, 
Gordon, and many thanks for your kind hospitality.” 

Mr. Gordon took no notice whatever either of 
the thanks or the outstretched hand; but he said 
in the broadest possible Scotch, and in the dryest 
of tones, “ Whar ye ganging till, Rington, gin a 
body might ask P” 

“ We are going to Bath, Gordon, and we shall 
scarcely get there before dark, unless we start now.” 

“Have ye business at Bath? Does any one 
expect ye thar, gentlemen?” 

We confessed that we had no positive engage¬ 
ment to return on this particular night, but that 
such had always been our intention. 

“ Eh,” rejoined Mr. Gordon with a grin, “ ‘ good 
intentions pave bad streets,’ as they say in my 
country; I’m thinking ye’ll just bide whar ye 
are the night, sin ye’ve no pertickler call to gang 
awa’.” 

We really had no particular * call to gang awa’,” 
and we were easily persuaded to partake still further 
of Mr. Gordon’s hospitality. 

“ Hoot-toot! it’s no ye but me that should feel 
obliged by your staying here the night,” our kind 
host exclaimed; “ it’s seldom we get any company 
at Smiling Yalley; I know all Mac’s jokes and 
stories by heart, puir lad; they used to amuse me, 
but now they mostly make me drowsy.” 

“And small blame to you, Mister Gordon, for 
that same!” said Mac, his eyes dancing with 
laughter, but his mouth prim and pursed up with 
mimic gravity. “ Sure I fell asleep meeself the 
first time I attended lectures in Trinity Coll.” 

“ Eh! how was that, Mac P” said the busher, 
evidently on the look-out for a good thing. 

“ Because, sir, I didn’t understand a word that 
was said.” 

“ There’s respect to superiors ! there’s an example 
of subordination !” cried Mr. Gordon, laughing ven- 
trically the while; “my own book-keeper insults 
me to my face; help yourself, and pass the liquor; 
do you understand that, Mr. Impudence ?” 

“ I do, sir—the first part of it, any way.” 

. The busher shook his finger at him. 

“Puir lad, puir lad,” lie said, turning to Rington, 
“ he’s no been out more than six weeks, as ye can 
tell by his cheeks; he’s full of fun and frolic the 
now; I hope he may be so six months hence; but 
I misdoubt, I misdoubt that complexion; and I 
would na’ hae anything happen him for his weight 
in sugar. I love the lad, I love the lad weel.” 

Grim Jim Gordon’s eyes filled with tears as he 
whispered this to Rington; it was pleasant to see 
50 good an understanding between them. It is not 
by any means always the case ; the overseer is fre¬ 
quently apt to tyrannize over the book-keeper, for 
two most excellent reasons: first, because he has 
the power to do so—a reason so conclusively good 
as to make any other entirely superfluous, (witness 
commanding officers and post captains); secondly, 
because book-keepers are very often better born 
and better educated than overseers, as was evi¬ 


dently the case at Smiling Yalley. But grim Jim 
Gordon had too large a heart and too kindly a 
nature to entertain petty jealousies or to bully his 
inferiors in station; though not sociaify a gentle¬ 
man, he was one naturally; though his appearance 
was not refined, his sentiments were; though his 
speech was rough, and the lines on his face were 
harsh and hard, his heart was tender and soft. 
Hover did Jim Gordon willingly hurt the feelings 
of any one: with irresponsible power over all 
under his control, he tyrannized over none: justice 
and mercy, kindness and consideration, were Jim 
Gordon’s “whips.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Gordon, “I want to 
show you my boiling-house. You’ll see some¬ 
thing new there, I expect, Rington—at least I 
hope so.” 

“ Some invention of yours, Gordon ? I should 
like to see it very much. Gordon is a great me¬ 
chanic,” he added. 

“ Hoot-toot! no vera great, sir; I am but a puir 
dabbler i’ the art—a puir dabbler.” 

I may here observe that Jim Gordon’s speech 
varied according to his feelings. In common con¬ 
versation, although he always spoke with a strong 
accent, his words were English; but when excited, 
whether by anger or delight, by grief or joy, accent, 
words, and manner were intensely Scotch. 

The boiling-house was in full activity as we en¬ 
tered, and so was the yard. The last load of canes 
had just come in for the night; the oxen were 
standing with drooping heads and open mouths, 
the saliva dripping from their moist tongues, and 
the sweat running down their legs on to their 
hoofs; the black waggoner was standing by, look¬ 
ing cool and comfortable, not a trace either of 
perspiration or fatigue on his shining brow. Cer¬ 
tainly those Africans are wonderful fellows for 
standing heat; there must be a species of Scotch 
cousinship between them and that well authenti¬ 
cated but somewhat obsolete race, yclept Sala¬ 
manders, of whom one read in one’s childhood. 
A gang of negroes—“ the field hands ’’—followed 
the waggon. They came up laughing, chattering, 
and singing, as negroes alone can laugh, chatter, 
and sing. It did one good to see and to hear 
them. What had taken place in the field we could 
not tell; they might certainly have been beaten, 
abused, and flogged all day long; we could not say 
they had not, but if they had, the effect was most 
wonderful; for a merrier, happier, jollier crew I 
never beheld. The broad grins of delight as they 
passed Mr. Gordon, with “ Good night, Massa,” 
could not have been assumed for our mystification. 
Several of the gang seemed to know Rington, and 
“ Good night, Massa Rington,” was often added. 
One young girl called out, “ How’s Missy Rington, 
sa? my ’spects to her;” and then she screamed 
with delight, her companions joining in “'ready 
chorus;” the joke, of course, being that there was 
no Mrs. Rington. 

The last rays of the setting sun shot athwart 
the scene, turning the black cheeks into burnished 
gold, and wrapping the panting bullocks and the 
toppling canes in a bright but momentary efful¬ 
gence. 
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HAUNTED LONDON. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ART AND NATURE.’* 

III. WHITEHALL. 

I love to wander about London in tbe duslc, what 
time a thin veil of grey crape-like mist is drawn 
over the house fronts, just before the fire-buds 
of lamps have burst forth through the street’s 
long lines, with the suddenness and beauty of 
flowers in spring. It is then I meet my ghostly 
friends of various centuries—the lions of London 
streets in Dr. Johnson’s days—celebrities of Wat 
Tylei^’s days, or even of the far-gone Saxon times 
of beard and hood, when the Danes were scarcely 
yet driven northward, and there were herds of 
wolves in Hornsey Wood. My ghosts will nob 
speak, it is true, but they still masquerade round 
me in the dimness, making my imagination 
thoughtful and my fancy prolific in its harlequin 
promptings. Then can I, in no time, without any 
of your pompous architects, or your cumbrous net¬ 
work of scaffolds, rear up airy palaces where they 
once stood, place glittering beef-eaters at the door, 
pages at the stairs’-foot, ladies at the windows, 
nobles at the table, kings under their canopies, 
and all this magnificence without costing me or 
anybody else one halfpenny. 

Sometimes it is down in the Savoy I rear again 
my ephemeral palace; sometimes in Blackfriars; 

sometimes down by Paul’s Wharf; sometimes- 

but to-night, this blue fog night, when the wet 
streets glimmer golden in the lamplight, and the 
paving-stones are here and there a web crimson 
under the druggist’s lamp, as if some bleeding 
street brawler (temp. Geo. n) had just been dragged 
in to have his sword wound dressed, I choose, in 
the waywardness of my fancy, to go to Whitehall, 
and raise there the cloud-capped pinnacles of my 
palace in the air. 

London, like other cities, has its favoured spots. 
In this alley, thieves have struck and stabbed ever 
since the Conquest. On this river bank, just 
opposite the park of St. James, there has always 
been the home of the great. The roses of fashion 
and the lilies of royal maidenhood have always 
loved to grow in this special water-side plot of the 
great London garden. One can scarcely go back 
to the time when a palace did not delight the eyes 
that passed by Whitehall. There might have been 
a time when the wolf hunter, or the blue tattooed 
fisherman, reared his wattled hut here; but 
certainly as early as Henry in’s troubled reign, 
Hubert de Burgh, the great Earl of Kent, the 
sword-smitten justiciary of England, dwelt here in 
proud state; and on leaving this world, through 
•which he had cleft a way, he bequeathed it to the 
black friars of Chancery Lane, who, in one time, 
and probably for certain “ considerations,” handed 
it over, with its fair river prospect and all, to 
Walter de Grey, Archbishop of York, who put on 
and off his mitre here, as for some centuries did 
his successors, till Wolsey came and made the old 
house shine out as much brighter as a fire-fly is 
than a humble glow-worm. 

Hero in York House, close to the cross of 
Charing, and not far from Westminster Palace, 


Wolsey, the son of the poor yeoman (butcher) of 
Ipswich, fed fat his intolerable and unchristian 
pride, not dreaming of the terrible vengeance 
all read} r . Here the floor groaned under the 
weight of gold coin; here the tables bent under 
the mountain heaps of gold plate; here I meet 
him just opposite to the Admiralty Gate, where 
the dolphins are, in his crimson hat and tippet of 
sables, and the hollow orange in his fat hand filled 
with a sponge steeped in aromatic vinegar. 

How can I describe to you the interior of that 
prelate’s palace as I last night saw it in my walk¬ 
ing dream? Ho wonder (between ourselves) that 
the king grew jealous. His house was full of 
running footmen, physicians, minstrels, armourers, 
yeomanry of the wardrobe, clerks, surveyors, and 
gentlemen ushers. Every day, in his river-side 
hall, three tablefuls of guests sit down to eat, 
presided over by a priestly steward, a knightly 
treasurer, and a comptroller who is an esquire. 
Why, bless your simple heart, even his master cook 
struts in red damask, with a gold chain round his 
gross neck. But oh, to see him go, as I did, to 
chapel, with a train of forty-one blazoned copes, 
and lighted by a forest of wax torches borne by 
the white-robed choristers—then the great crosses 
of silver, good lack !—then the silver pillars and the 
silver mace—then the scarlet footmen with the 
gilt poleaxes—then the gentlemen ushers, crying 
out in a fussy, irritating voice: “ On before, my 
lords and masters ; make way for my lord’s grace.” 
Then at last comes the great seal, in the rich velvet 
bag; then the broad red hat, borne on a stately 
cushion by a duke solemnly bareheaded; and last of 
all—the ‘‘cynosure of neighbouring eyes”—Wolsejv 
fat and stern, with the full cheek and the clenched 
mouth. Surely, such pride must have a fall—a fall 
like Lucifer’s, who by his pride lost heaven. 

A dreadful change from that great day that 
Cavendish, Wolsey’s gentleman usher, tells us of, 
when, with roars of cannon and drums, Henry and 
his gentlemen masquers, hid in vizors, burst 
laughing into Wolsey’s hall, to the time that the 
Judge Shelly went to drive out the broken-hearted 
man to die at Leicester. Here, then, with no 
sorrowful thoughts for this great-hearted and 
faithful servant, came the fat butcher, the English 
Blue Beard, the Ahab of Britain, to revile and to 
sign death warrants; and poor Anne Boleyn to pass 
out weeping to the Tower axe; and Henry the 
tyrant, the Caligula of our kings, erased the 
palace’s old name, and from York House it came 
out of the mould of the royal will, bright and 
glittering, as the Whitehall. Here, in some secret 
closet, Henry was married to luckless Anne Boylen, 
four months only after the death of proud bigoted 
Spanish Catherine; and the morning after poor 
Anne’s death to grave Jane Seymour; then to 
that uncomely Anne of Cleves; after that to un¬ 
happy Catherine Howard; and, lastly, to buxom 
Oatherino Parr, who was happiest of all his wives, 
inasmuch as she survived him. 

It was in this palace that Henry’s favourite 
painter, Hans Holbein, bluff and outspoken as 
himself, dwelt in special apartments; and for this 
white hall of the anti-papal king, he designed an 
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embattled Tudor gateway, low in the arch and 
guarded with two square towers, such as Lincoln’s 
Inn boasts of. It was built of dried brick, or stone 
and flint, and had four terra-cotta medallions, two 
of them above and two below the broad mullioned 
two-story windows. This gate was pulled down 
as late as 1750, and the Duke of Cumberland had 
the stones numbered, intending to rebuild it at the 
end of the Long Walk at Windsor; but Providence 
thought otherwise, and Holbein’s Gate exists now 
only on copperplates, except on the blue fog nights, 
when I set it up in a moment, and walk backwards 
and forwards through it; and why should I not ? 
for I rebuilt it. 

The chief reason of Henry vm’s taking so eagerly 
to his fallen servant’s fair house was, that his own 
royal palace of Westminster had lately been injured 
by fire. Indeed, all the kings lived in it from his 
time till the proud Tudor building was finally de¬ 
stroyed by fire in William of Orange’s time. No 
scrap of the old Tudor palace, with its red brick 
and flint and white astler stone, and broad win¬ 
dows and low doorways, is now left; no, not a 
stone; for the Banqueting House is only the one 
rebuilt by Inigo Jones, the Welsh architect, the 
great rival of Ben Jonson, Shakspeare’s friend and 
boon companion; the earlier one of Wolsey having 
been burned down in 1618. It has gone, with all 
its scenes of so many joys and crimes, so many 
hopes and fears ; gone, with its Hemy vm’s Gal¬ 
lery, its Matted Gallery, its Shield Gallery, its 
Stone Gallery, its Vane Gallery, its Adam and Eve 
Gallery, its tennis courts, tilt yard, cockpit, and 
orchard; gone, like the poor dwelling of Mat 
Roberts, the king’s baker, or Will Ledger’s, the 
clerk of the king’s steward. 

u For golden lads and girls all must 
Liko chimney sweepers como to dnst." 

** CTMBBLUfl?.” 

Yes; the palace that James I was always in¬ 
tending to rebuild, and Charles i also, till they 
led him through a certain Banqueting House win¬ 
dow, as a warning to faithless monarchs, was never 
rebuilt, till fire, impetuous, strong-willed, and sud¬ 
den, cleared it all off, in William’s time, and said, 
“Now I have done my part—build what ye may;” 
and the men built nothing. But I pray you to re¬ 
construct it in your own mind, reader, that you 
may follow me through my airy palace, and imagine 
it stretching on one side as far as Scotland Yard, 
on the other as far as Cannon Row. On the site of 
the present Horse Guards, with its two mounted 
heraldic supporters in scarlet and steel, stood the 
tilt yard. The gate of the palace was connected by 
a gallery running across the present open street, 
with this place of tournament; and it was when 
Henry got fat and ulcerous, and had to be lowered 
down stairs by machinery, that the dread of seeing 
the repeated black funerals passing to St. Marga¬ 
ret’s, Westminster, almost through his palace, 
made him build the church of St. Martin fbr the 
suburban dead who so offended and shocked him. 

In this bygone Tudor house, Queen Elizabeth, 
fair, thin, and twenty-five, petted her dogs, fed her 
birds, chid her parrots, beat her apes, rated her 
maids of honour, talked Latin to foreign am¬ 


bassadors, danced, sang, took her summer siesta 
on her Indian couch, listened approvingly to Shak¬ 
speare’s plays and his midsummer night compliment, 
wept for Essex ; or, as fifty-six, wrinkled, with false 
red hair, hooked nose, thin lips, and black teeth, 
listened to the loathsome flattery of her beauty, as 
she watched the bull-baiting from her gallery, or 
saw the nimble Frenchman dance on the tight-rope 
in the Conduit Court. It was in the chapel of this 
palace that the great queen, with the true English 
and Protestant heart, listened to the sublime organ 
music of Tallis, or scolded the preacher for alluding 
to old age. 

AVhen that 'weak, bad, cowardly James i, the 
Scotchman, came to Whitehall, he found it ruin¬ 
ous and in bad taste, as kings generally do the 
habitations of their predecessors. He planned a 
new palace; but, being a man of weak resolution, 
and troubled by powder plots and other vexations, 
all he did was to pull down the old Banqueting 
Hall, and with Inigo Jones’s help and £17,000, rear 
the present one, now a chapel, remarkable as a show- 
place for Rubens’s ceiling, with the pearls in his 
ears, removed from his head after deaths Charles I 
was led through a window of the Banquet House, 
built by his father, to his public death. Upon the 
roof of the Admiralty, then a nobleman’s private 
house, stood Archbishop Usher, who swooned as 
the axe fell on his master’s neck. 

But, though so much is gone of the old palace, 
the two water gates, or traces of them, still exist, 
and from these descended all the royal processions 
of half-a-dozen reigns. In the Banqueting House 
many of the uncourtly scenes of the poor pedant 
James’s reign must have taken place. Here, fresh 
from the fairy dreams of Ben Jonson’s masques 
and Shakspeare’s most tender and most thoughtful 
plays, (Ariel acting, while they and Caliban sat and 
nodded their brute approval,) King James and the 
King of Denmark got drunk together on strong 
Greek wine, or the royal schoolmaster laughed to 
see two jesters falling to blows before him. And 
here, in the Cabinet Room, remarkable for the 
Venetian window, and on the St. James’s Park side 
of Whitehall, was King Charles i’s famous collec¬ 
tion of pictures, unfortunately dispersed by the 
sober-minded Commonwealth, who wanted money. 

Cromwell, at Whitehall, behaved like a king, and 
had there his solemn prayer meetings and his 
sedate entertainments, with church music, perhaps 
not unsuperintended by Mr. Secretary Milton. 
And in due time, to do no great good to England, 
comes the quondam Black Prince—the swarthy 
Charles n, restored, after a hard life of it in France, 
to have a lazy lifo of it in England. And here, quar¬ 
tered all over St. James’s Park and Whitehall, were 
the infamous companions of his pleasures , unscared 
by plagues or fires of London, forgetting the one 
over royal wine, outshining the other with ball-room 
lamps. 

Then, late in the day, came gloomy James—tho 
Black Prince’s brother—to erect the smiling Gib¬ 
bon’s statue where it now stands in the Priory 
Garden, where Latimer used to preach to King 
Edward vr, listening from the Tudor windows. 
Then passes through our ear a burst of Dutch 
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drums, and, last of all, swallowing up our airy 
palace at one swoop, comes a rolling wave of fire, 
and Whitehall shrivels into a legendary name, 
painted up black and white at the corner of the 
Strand. 


GOVERNOR SIR GEORGE GREY. 

It is a rare occurrence for a colonial governor to 
be recalled by the Home Administration, and, after 
quitting the dependency he has ruled, to he invited 
to return to the same post by the powers that be, 
yielding to the unanimous request of the colonists 
themselves, sustained by the representations of 
influential men, mercantile and religious, in the 
mother country. This distinction has just fallen 
to the lot of the Sir George Grey who returned 
last year from the Cape, in obedience to the 
summons of Sir Bulwer Lytton, then at the head 
of the colonial department, and has been reap¬ 
pointed by his successor in office, the Duke of 
Newcastle. Estimable alike in private and public 
life, joyfully will his landing again on the southern 
shores of Africa be hailed by all classes of the 
people, among whom he won golden opinions by 
enlightened views of their moral and material 
interests, which were carried into effect with the 
energy which conquers difficulties, the patience 
and kindliness which disarm opposition and win 
affectionate respect. 

The correspondent of one of tho London papers, 
after describing the prosperous condition of the 
colony, thus wrote on the day of Sir George Grey’s 
departure for England (August 20, 1859):— 

“ For no small portion of this prosperity we have 
to thank Sir George Grey, whom the Derby Go¬ 
vernment, in their wisdom, thought it proper to 
recall. Sir George embarked to-day on board tho 
mail steamer ‘ Celt,’ after a five years’ career of 
great, and, as respeots this colonjr, unparalleled use¬ 
fulness. The intelligence of his recall was received 
here about a month ago, and as soon a-s it became 
known, the act was denounced by men of all parties 
as uncalled for. The inhabitants of Cape Town 
met and voted an address, and appointed a com¬ 
mittee to take steps for presenting to his Ex¬ 
cellency a testimonial. At a subsequent meeting, 
however, it was intimated that Sir George would 
not accept of any testimonial from the colonists 
which could be appropriated to his own use; and 
thereupon it was resolved to erect a marble statue 
of his Excellency in some conspicuous place in 
Cape Town. Towards this object the sum of £600 
has up to this day been subscribed. No Governor 
of any colony has ever received such an ovation as 
Sir George Grey during the past month. Ad¬ 
dresses have been voted to him by every public 
body, and by every village and town to which the 
news has penetrated. By all he is lauded as a 
Christian, a statesman, and a gentleman, and 
characterized as ‘ the best Governor the colony has 
ever had.’ We dare say that, until now, he him¬ 
self little dreamt of his universal popularity. 
Even those few who at one time objected to some 
points in his policy, are foremost in expressing their 
sympathy, respect, and admiration, and in condemn¬ 


ing the recall. Wherever he has appeared, he lias 
been lionized, and the inhabitants have by this mail 
forwarded to the Queen a memorial for his reinstal¬ 
ment. The population turned out en masse to-day 
to bid him farewell as he embarked on board the 
‘ Celt.’ Volunteers lined the streets along tho 
route from Government House, the members of 
the Exchango occupied the jetty at the landing- 
stairs, a triumphal arch decorated the wharf, his 
carriage was drawn down Adderley Street by a 
body of gentlemen, and altogether the demonstra¬ 
tion was of such a sincere and universal character 
as has seldom been witnessed in this col any. 

“ I have said that the career of Sir George Grey 
here has been of a highly useful character. Every¬ 
body admits it. He arrived shortly after Sir George 
Cathcart had subdued the Kaffir war, and when 
affairs were in a very unsettled state. By a course 
of wise administration he has disarmed the hostile 
tribes, and brought them, to no small extent, under 
civilizing influences. To every enterprise of a 
good, humane, and noble character he has lent the 
seal of his sanction, the power of his influence, and 
the aid of his pecuniary resources.” 

Joyfully, too, would his return be greeted to a 
more distant region, formerly under his govern¬ 
ment—New Zealand—especially by the natives, 
who watched with tearful eyes his departure from 
them, and lingered on the tops of the hills, after 
the ship that bore him away was out of sight, in 
the hope of catching again a glinlpse of its sails. 
He was commemorated, to use their own words 
employed in valedictory addresses and songs, as 
the " Great one, the Peacemaker, the Honourable, 
the Friendly one, the Loving one, the Kind one, 
the Director, the Protector, the Far-famed one, the 
Lifter-up, the Pride of the people, and the Father.” 
The views under which he occupied an onerous 
and important station will be best gathered from 
his reply to a farewell address from the bishop and 
clergy. “ I have long thought,” he remarked, 
“ that if, as an empire spread to almost boundless 
limits, Great Britain rested its control over the 
nations successively adopted into it, upon their 
fears or compelled obedience, it became but weaker 
and weaker as it spread, and that before long a 
time must arrive when from its very vastness it 
must fall into fragments; while, on the other 
hand, I believed that if, as it spread its dominion, 
it spread also equal laws, the Christian faith, 
Christian knowledge, and Christian virtues, it 
would link firmly to itself by the ties of love and 
gratitude, each nation it adopted, thus strengthen¬ 
ing as it spread, and rendering its dominion an 
object rather sought for than impatiently sub¬ 
mitted to.” 

The writer of this paragraph, which is worthy 
of being inscribed in letters of gold upon every 
government house in the world, tried the experi¬ 
ment among the Maori, the proper name of the 
New Zealand natives; and he left its shores under 
a perfect shower of complimentary epithets and 
affectionate effusions, in poetry and prose, evidently 
the language of the heart. 

Thus sung Te Ao, a young chief, upon the 
occasion. The translator has thrown the original 
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into English verse, but native ideas are faithfully 
retained. 

“ This pining heart the live-long clay, 

0 Governor, is turned to thee; 

And who will bring thee bank the way, 

From yonder land beyond tjie soa ? 

“ 0, Grey, I’ll patiently await 

Thy wish’d return from Britain’s Queen; 

Perchance I may again relate 
That thou upon our isle art seen. 

“ May nought be here to give thee pain, 

O friend, in yondor sacred land; 

Since thou art not allowed to reign. 

O’er Zealand’s isles and Zbalftncl’s band.” 

The next is the lay of Te Ara Te Tinana:— 

'While I sit, a fearful trembling 
Ronds this heart oppressed with grief; 

Restless as the winds—resembling 
Ivahakaha’s aspen leaf.* * * § 

“ Governor! this anxious feeling 
Prompts me to invoke thy stay; 

Rut upon the mind are stealing 

Thoughts that thou must haste away.” 

This is Tamati Hgap ora’s offering :— 
u The far-famed Queen of Britain’s isle has called thee to her side. 
And thou along yon rocky steep shall watch the rippling tide; 
But when thou landest in the north, fturoff from Zealand’s shore, 
Oh! think of us, these hapless ones,, whom thou wilt greet no 
more.” 

An unnamed bard may now speak:— 

“ Go! while, the sun is shining. 

Great Shelter of onr land! 

Go r while the hearts ara pining. 

Of this once sava ge band-. 

* r Go!! while the winds are playing 
In. gusts above our head, z 
The while our hearts are- saying-, 

* He- s now to us as dead L* 

“ Gel and. before the morrow 
Gaze'on tile dark deep sea j. 

And then these hearts in sorrow 
Shall whisper; * Where is he ?’ ” 

But we must mate room for a specimen of these 
compositions' literally rendered r— 

i( The northern breezes blow E and every gust 
That comes seems only to increase-my sorrow 
And renew my tears-.. O* Governor! what 
Means thisevikB Thou didst not seek me out 
To tell* of thy departure r nor did I even 
Hear thee scry, ‘ Farewell.’ I may not see thee 
Now; a range: of towering mountains intercepts 
My gaze ; but Rave can scale: the highest hill's,, 

And whisper to tile heart. We- were- separated 
When, th’ uplifted annn_ of Thrakainga 
Held, the deadly weapon r t when the slain 
Were stretched upon th® battle-field at Nukuhangai; 

And when Te Sa in. ambush. lay,, then darted 
Forth-,, and slew ti&e- foremost, of the- mighty 
Bands, and the loud cry resounded four and! near,. 

*■ R)ish down upon faham.!.’ Ah! they warn- then 
Discomfited, and many heard the tidings 
Of their and defeat.. ITail L' wararLn g hosts I! 

In olden time I gsroyoa counsel!^ when 
The g«e was sliarpv anil used to foil the forest 
Trees; but now it lies unheeded in the house.. 

Mgr ffionghta are e’er em thee; O' Ttoiamubu.t 
I dreamt that thom wert.with.me still, but car 
The morrow's dawn,, abut!: I sorrowfully 
Heal’d that thou wert for away. Methouglxtthee 
Wayward when, then earnest first..§; Lo 0 now 

* A tremulous-leaved) plant growing in the forest®* which yields- 
a silky fibre as white as snow. 

f The allusion is to an outbreak of hostile tribes cutting off the 
noutral from communication with the Europeans. 

X The name of a renowned chieftain applied to Sir George Grey. 

§ The natives were in a very disturbed state when Sir George 
arrived, and severities were expected from him. A conciliatory 
policy restored peaceful relations with the government. 


I look aroimd, and all is calm and peaceful; 

Yes ! I may interchange my sentiments 
With distant tribes, nor hear the din of war.” 

Prose as well as poetry flowed in upon her 
Majesty’s representative, in the shape of farewell 
addresses from chiefs, orally delivered by depu¬ 
tations, and letters from individual natives. Strik¬ 
ing and affecting was the scene at Auckland, the 
Hew Zealand capital, on Thursday, the 22nd of 
December, 1853, when about twenty chiefs of note 
came in from the district of Waikato, to read an 
address, interlarded with poems, w'hich were 
chanted in succession by different members of the 
group. The sentiments expressed were most 
tender and affectionate; and the low plaintive 
wail of the voices, like the sound of distant waters, 
with the mournful faces of the singers, fully 
sustained the integrity of the expressions. It was 
novel and deeply gratifying to see each chief, as he 
concluded his song, present to the Governor some 
valued heir-loom of his family. The spokesman 
began as follows :— 

“ How great is the pain of our hearts in conse¬ 
quence of our Governor going to a distant land. 

“ The grief of the heart commences with the 
rising of the sun, since we heard the tidings of his 
proposed visit to England. We are, therefore, 
endeavouring to ascertain the reason why this 
Tcmiwha (godlike governor), Sir George Grey, 
should tear himself from us. 

i. “ We thought, indeed, that you would have 
remained in this land as a father for us. 

“ On your arrival in this island, the rain was 
heating, and the wind blowing fiercely, and then 
you lifted up your voice to calm the raging elements. 

" Cease from your strife, ye wintry blasts. 

And let our isle be free ; 

Then western airs shall fan the land, 

Aoxd southern airs the sea. 

* And darkness shall be seen no more 
To lift its gloomy form; 

And light-winged clouds shall gild the sky. 

And cafrn succeed the storm.” 

“ Go, 0 father, to England, and may the Divine 
Being preserve you. while you are voyaging on the 
great sea. When you go into the presence of 
Queen Victoria, and inquiries are made by her, 

‘ say that we are blessed with peace owing to the 
good governors she- has sent ns. If you are 
requested to return hither; 0 father, then come¬ 
back to- us, your children, whom you have left in a 
state- of uneasiness^ 

<b Goy (i> father, and return to us ahl”' 

■ TW days later; about thirty of the principal 
men, with two or three dark ladies, came from the 
district of Botorna, famous for its lakes.. They 
were all attired respectably in European clothing, 
except a man or two.- carelessly thrown over the 
dress, brought as a parting; gift.. After a song, in 
which iill joined,, but with a subdued tone, one of 
them commenced reading, the address with proper 
emphasis and dignified gesticulation.. 

““ This is our farewell ten you, 0 friend, Governor 
Grey. 

“The chiefs and people of Hew Zealand, es¬ 
pecially those of Botorna, let you go forth bearing 
their love. Suppose not, 0 Governor, that this 
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affection for you is merely an outside thing; no, it 
comes from the inward recesses of the heart. 

“We hoped that your heart would rest here 
with us. 

“ How hearken; when the missionaries first came 
to this land, there was little industry, and little 
good was visible, but there was much indolence, 
and much wickedness, and all lived in ignorance. 
Then God kindled his light, and lo, it became as day. 

“ After this came Governor Hobson ; and then a 
little fear came over us. After him came Governor 
Eitzroy, and things went on in a similar way. 
Rut when you came, 0 Governor Grey, it was like 
the shock of an earthquake; your fame rose to the 
centre of the island, and extended to the waves of 
the oceans shore. You came with two lights, and 
these are they—the lamp of God, and the lamp of 
the world.* Your efforts on behalf of God’s cause 
are—the establishment of schools, the erection of 
houses of prayer, thus following the footsteps of 
the Church. These are the things you did in 
regard to the body—encouraged industry in the 
cultivation of the soil, pointed out the means of 
acquiring property, and raised this island to its 
present state of prosperity. You have done these 
things. You have taught us to shun evil, and 
pointed out the bad practices of this world so that 
we might cast them aside. 

“ Although we heard of your projected departure, 
we thought nevertheless that you would stay. You 
cannot love us since you are determined to go. 
The people of Port Nicholson strove to detain you, 
and we, the tribes here, are endeavouring to hold 
you back, but you will not stay. Is this so ? We 
thought that you would be to us in Hew Zealand 
as a father. 

“ Go then, thou great one—the pride of the peo¬ 
ple. On the day that the great one shall depart, 
let him be escorted, and let his attendants bear him 
along to the tides of Matirau (the ocean); and 
Father, when thou shall arrive at Waiariki, (the 
Queen) return, return to us.” 

From the private letters forwarded, the following 
is selected:— 

“ 0, our loving father, the Governor. 

“ Salutations to you. Our affection for you is 
great, for your love has been great to us natives. 
Our hearts are sad on account of your departure. 
The Almighty will preserve you and guide you 
while upon the great sea. 

“ Go, 0 our loving father the Governor, to Eng¬ 
land. Our love for you will not cease. We are all 
thanking you for this large house (a school); and 
the thoughts of our hearts will go with you to Eng¬ 
land. If your relations are agreeable for you to 
return, then come back to us. 

“ Go hence, O our father ! Go hence! This is 
our farewell to you, because we really look upon 
you as our parent. 

“ 0 Madam Lady Grey—Salutations to you. 
Great is our love to you both. 

“ 0 our father! ’Tis enough. The end. 

“ From your loving daughters, the native girls 
of Tararua.” 


The preceding extracts are made from a volume 
printed at Auckland, in the year 1855, entitled, 
“ Maori Mementos; being a Series of Addresses 
presented by the Native People to his Excellency 
Sir George Grey.” They are given in the native 
language, with versions by Mr. C. 0. Davis,.Trans¬ 
lator and Interpreter to the General Government. 
The book is a far nobler memorial than ever was 
monumental bronze or marble, and it will survive 
all existing sculptured honours. 

Anxiously did Sir George Grey counsel his 
“ Maori children” in his farewell address, 

“ My children— 

“ Time flies on, and the work I have to do be¬ 
fore the ship sails is so great that I cannot make 
an answer to all the tribes, and to each of the chiefs 
of New Zealand, w T ho have sent such kind letters to 
me. I thank you all for what you have for so 
many years done for me, and for your affectionate 
farewells. 

“ Now listen to me. For the first time it has 
in this country been seen that ignorant and heathen 
men may become good citizens and real brothers of 
the Europeans; for the first time it has been seen 
that a people instructed in Christian knowledge 
and in Christian virtues may, however bad their 
previous state was, become a noble nation. Some 
yet doubt this; the time you have behaved well is 
yet too short to prove its truth; they are not 
certain that you will even continue as you are, 
much less advance further in good works. 

“ But oh, do you prove it to be the truth, for 
the sake of your children, for your own sakes, for 
the sake of those countless tribes of poor ignorant 
men, whose fate, as I have told you, hangs upon 
you ; prove this to be true, and every age will bless 
your race, and the names of many amongst you w r ill 
become dear household words in all lands and in 
all ages. If I cannot return to New Zealand again 
now, I shall, if God spares my life, at least come 
back when I am an old man, and once again visit 
those schools in which, in company with yourselves, 
I have spent so many happy days and hours. 

“ Farewell to you all. From your attached friend, 
from your Father and Governor, from 

“ G. Grey.” • 

We sincerely hope the projected visit may be 
paid, and that the visitor will find many of those 
for w'hora he affectionately cared in their early life, 
orderly, industrious, and enlightened Christian 
adults, pointing out the good and the right way to 
a succeeding generation. 


THE FO’CASTLE LAWYER. 

I have been so far fortunate, during many long 
cruises inland, overland, and around the land, as 
to steer clear of the “ shore shark.” Should you 
be curious regarding the habits and peculiarities of 
the “ salt water shark,” address my old friend 
Marlinspike. He’s an old sailor, somewhat rough 
in outline, but at all times courteous. Fifty years, 
man and boy, before the mast, he began sailing 
deep waters as soon as he could put hand to rope, 
and can now “ overhaul ” such a heap of facts and 


* The Bible and the Royal authority. 
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observations, stowed snugly aloft, about blue, white, 
and grey sharks, ground sharks and tiger sharks, 
sharks with shovel noses and sharks with hammer 
heads, as will fairly startle you, and cause you to 
rejoice that the pleasant confines of English bathing- 
places are free from the incursions of such formid¬ 
able visitors. 

Old Marlinspike, after exhausting a long list of 
this terrible marine family, hints mysteriously about 
“land sharks,” as hungry and as dangerous as those 
of the ocean; and by some absurdly contorted 
metaphor of his own, which you are not called upon 
to recognise, he will connect them with the law. 

How I take it that, however useful and honour¬ 
able on his own ground, a lawyer is not the sort of 
personage “Jack” would select for a shipmate. He 
is not a pleasant fellow at all times, even when quar¬ 
tered aft; but when ho creeps into the forecastle, 
armed with his petty spirit of litigation, fomenting 
disputes and enlarging every breach of good-fellow¬ 
ship, seeking a grievance as a terrier does vermin, 
grumbling at every one and abusing everything, he 
is the greatest nuisance a ship can carry. Again, 
to quote Old Marlinspike, “ neither rats nor cock¬ 
roaches are worth mentioning in comparison.” 

“Yankee Ben” was one of a school known at 
sea as “ the Fo’castle Lawyer.” I may introduce 
him by saying that he was perfectly ignorant of 
legal mysteries; that he hailed from the land of 
stars and stripes; had been before the mast many 
years; and, knowing but little, arrogated much, 
and imagined himself endowed with a wonderful 
power of illuminating dark passages of marine law. 

I first met Yankee Ben far away in a harbour 
of the antipodes. Our large ship lay many weeks 
wanting only a crew to enable her to pursue her 
voyage. All the old hands had deserted, tempted 
by the high wages then given in the colony; and 
the subject of this sketch, a fine able-bodied sea¬ 
man, was drafted with several others into our new 
company. 

No sooner on board than he casts his eye about 
with the air of an admiral inspecting a fleet: “ I 
guess she’s uncommon light in ballast, sharp built, 
and looks rakish up aloft.” 

Our crew completed, w r e were to weigh anchor 
at dawn on the morrow, and spread our sails for 
the Indian shores. At daylight the shrill pipe of 
the boatswain " turns up ” the new hands, and the 
order is given to man the windlass and “heave 
short.” Undoubted murmurs of dissent creep aft, 
and the new hands won’t heave, as they declare the 
crew to be short-handed. Yankee Ben, the self- 
elected spokesman, here steps forth, and “vows that, 
for a craft of a thousand tons', we ain’t strong- 
handed enough.” 

“ I tell you what it is, Capt’n; once get us into 
Bengal Bay, with this clipper-ship of your’n, British- 
built and copper-fastened as she is, a-looking tall 
under her great spread of cotton ’low and aloft, 
and them squalls a-piping down on her, hot and 
sudden as they will pipe in that latitude of sly 
winds and thunderbolts; and I venture dollars 
’gainst sand she parts with her sticks, or goes 
clean from under us—shakes ’em out like hickory 
rods, or runs off like a feather in a breeze! Here 


she lays a-showing her streaks of copper like flashes 
of sunshine on beam-end. She’s light in ballast 
and short in hands, and I for one won’t heave till 
she’s got her full complement!” 

It is useless for Captain Capstan to affirm that 
his ship is fully manned, in accordance with the 
regulations. The fo’castle lawyer holds the oppo¬ 
site opinion, and encourages others to adopt his 
views. So the ill-affected, who “won’t turn to,” 
headed by Yankee Ben, looking inflated and heroic, 
are told off to the starboard side of the main-deck. 
The ensign reversed is hoisted, as a signal for the 
water-police. Whilst awaiting their arrival, Yankee 
Ben suggests flying a blue jersey at the fore-jmrd- 
arm, as an invitation to the man-of-war lying off us 
to send her boat alongside and demand volunteers. 
Captain Capstan, however, takes care that his new 
crew don’t get to the windward of him so easily as 
that; and the malcontents are marched off under a 
strong escort of police. 

Yankee Ben, before the magistrate, talks with 
vast freedom and energy, till, becoming garrulous 
and long-winded, he calls forth the censure of the 
bench, and the infliction of a heavy fine for mutinous 
conduct and delaying the ship. Sent on board again 
he sings small, and “ heaving cheerily,” jmoceeds to 
weigh anchor with good-will. 

Our ship’s cook, a small man of vast circumfer¬ 
ence, not many days after we had been out, covered 
himself with disgrace—the result of most unfortu¬ 
nate manipulations with the Christmas pudding for 
the cuddy. He being given to hilarity and the re¬ 
membrance of absent friends on that occasion, 
made most lamentable failure of that mysterious 
compound, and ever since appears to have con¬ 
tracted an unhappy facility for getting into trouble 
with the same elements. 

At eight bells of noon one day, v r hen standing 
at the head of the poop, I behold a strange pro¬ 
cession marching aft, headed by Yankee Ben, who 
carries in his hand a long tin baking-dish, which 
contains a thin dried substance, which might be, 
from its appearance, either a cinder or charcoal 
cake. Ben had a fair grievance this time. He calls 
loudly for the Captain, whom he thus accosts: “ Cap¬ 
t’n, I guess this is a pretty considerable duff, I do ! 
You wouldn’t call this duff, I hope, Capt’n, anyhow,” 
thrusting the baking-dish forward; “ because if this 
is duff aboard a Britisher, I’m proud to say that of 
the stars and stripes don’t come of the same stock 
by a long reckoning!” 

The Captain looks at it, and investigates the com¬ 
plaint. The unfortunate cook gets severely cen¬ 
sured, and is ordered to refund, out of his own per¬ 
sonal allowance, the due amount of flour consumed 
thus unprofitably through his neglect. 

Yankee Ben is not satisfied, however, and goes 
on grumbling. 4 c British junk’s abominable, and the 
pork worse nor that; the duff’s like a timber-splint, 
and only fit to feed the cook, and the bread’s too bad 
to pitch into the sea: decent fish, dragged up in 
’Merican waters, would snout at it.” Then he takes 
to criticizing the navigation. He pricks off the 
ship’s course and position on a chart, vows that a 
few points higher or a few points free, would make 
I her lay up better and be more consistent with the 
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sound laws of navigation; and, wishing to imply 
Low good a skipper he should make, endeavours to 
persuade such as are credulous that a more ill-used 
company never sailed beneath the British flag. The 
ship’s crank, her spars touched, her cotton tender, 
and her “ old man ” less respectable than a negro- 
driver. 

Finally, Yankee Ben, heading a weak deputation 
of one man, whom he has rendered as quibbling as 
himself, in representing some petty grievance with 
more than usual vigour and impudence, is placed in 
irons and under arrest. The solitary deputation, 
disconcerted by this reception, glided ignobly into 
the shadows, and Yankee Ben, subjected to whole¬ 
some restriction, found “his occupation gone,” and, 
before the voyage was over, gave no more trouble 
to Captain Capstan. 

The Fo’castle Lawyer is no imaginary charac¬ 
ter, and, sailing to the east or to the west, to the 
north or to the south, you may meet him. He is of 
all latitudes, and as dangerous in the Black Sea as 
the Red Sea, amongst icebergs as beneath the 
tropical sun. Far north or far south, where daring 
men disturb the great leviathan in its native depths, 
you may find him amongst the crew of the w r haler; 
or outward-bound to a far shore, on the crowded 
decks of the passenger ship, you may detect him 
setting many persons by the ears, and prodigally 
sowing mischief. At length, either patriotically in¬ 
spired, or disgusted with the merchant service, he 
joins a Queen’s ship, and, should her commander 
regard the “cat” as an animal ordained for better 
purposes than long naps or a retiring pension, you 
may anticipate the spectacle of the Fo’castle Law¬ 
yer receiving some fine morning, in presence of his 
comrades, such a fee from the hands of the boat¬ 
swain’s mate, as will probably suggest to him the 
propriety of immediately relinquishing a practice 
productive of “more plague than profit.” 

Should you meet him at any time in your travels 
seaward, you’ll say, with my old friend Marlinspike, 
“ neither rats nor cock-roaches are worth mention¬ 
ing in comparison.” 


AERATED BREAD MAKING-. 

Among the many favourable features of the age 
may be enumerated the general application of 
science to practical uses; and the simple teaching 
of the philosophy of common things—the “ air we 
breathe,” “ the clothes we wear,” and “ the food 
we eat,” now command our intelligent thought. 
Of the latter class stands in indisputable pre¬ 
eminence our daily bread. We all are interested 
in it. The light of the sun falls in but few places 
where cereal crops are not cultivated. These 
plentiful fruits of the earth—which ripen alike by 
the broad waters of the Nile, and clothe the plains 
of the West—which cover like a golden sea our 
English vales, and crowd the “clearing” of the 
Australian emigrant—are the life of the world. 
There is much similarity, too, in the way bread has 
been made in all ages and lands ; whether the grain 
has been ground between two stones, turned by the 
hands of some Rachel and Rebecca of the East, or 


by a fifty-horse steam-engine, as at a city flour-mill, 
by a quiet stream and ponderous water-wheel, or 
by the four-armed windmill. 

But here we must remark that breads are divi¬ 
sible into two great classes—the one light and 
sponge-like, full of small cells or air-holes, the other 
close and heavy. The Scriptures speak of them as 
leavened and unleavened; but we may illustrate 
their difference as that between a “ cottage loaf ” 
or “ notched brick,” and a navy biscuit. The un¬ 
leavened was the earliest form of bread; and in 
Sweden hard cakes, composed of rye and kept 
months after baking, are much eaten, and the barley 
bannocks of Scotland are akin to them. 

Now, there is a mysterious process of nature 
called fermentation, and to it wo owe this variety. 
In the loaf it has taken place, in the biscuit it has 
not. The principle of fermentation is not yet very 
clearly understood, and to examine the theories 
on the subject would be departing from our subject. 
Suffice it to say that by it carbonic acid gas is 
evolved, and when occurring in dough, it heaves up 
the mass and distributes throughout it an abun¬ 
dance of little cells; as the chemist calls it, giv¬ 
ing it a vesicular texture, but in humbler phrase, 
making it when baked to become “ crumby.” If 
paste be left under certain conditions, it will of itself 
decompose and evolve gas. This, probably, led to 
the introduction of fermented bread in early times, 
and is thought to have been employed regularly; 
but for ages past the result has been attained by 
mingling with the bread a gaseous body, identical 
with that -which gives the foaming appearance to 
ale and the sparkling appearance to champagne. 
Many different substances have been used for this 
purpose, in various lands and periods. The ancients 
used leaven; in the East Indies toddy, or the 
juice which flows from the cocoa-nut tree when its 
branches are wounded; and in the West Indies 
dunder, or the refuse of rum distillation; while in 
England, good old Saxon ale yeast is our recognised 
fermenting fluid. 

These processes are slow, and entail a large 
amount of labour of human muscles in kneading, to 
disseminate the gas throughout the dough. In 
order to save time, to economize labour, and to 
render bread as wholesome and nutritious as pos-» 
sible, a variety of plans have been proposed : some 
purely mechanical, for kneading simply ; others em¬ 
bodying some chemical principle capable of giving 
to bread its light texture without fermentation. 
They have been attended with different degrees of 
success. The latest is that of Dr. Dauglish of Mal¬ 
vern, which is termed the “ aerating process,” or 
making bread with “ fixed air.” 

We recently visited some works where it is in 
operation, and saw things novel indeed in connec¬ 
tion with the baker’s trade. Whatever the merits, 
of the system may be, it is at least evident that it 
has rendered it possible that the waving crops of 
the harvest field should be converted into loaves 
without the admixture of anything less pure than 
air and water; and that the series of operations, 
from the reaping of the corn to the drawing of the 
loaf from the oven, should be carried on -without 
the touch of human hands. To practise this sys- 
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tern, there are employed at the works we visited, a 
powerful steam-engine, intricate machinery, a gas 
generator, and a gasometer. The gas here made, 
however, is a very distant relation of the noxious 
vapour which, is prisoned up in the great round 
cylinders of the gas works, and to the escape of 
which we have such an aversion. It is indeed that 
pure body which, present in all spring and well 
water, gives it its sparkling character, which we 
wire up in our bottles of soda water, and which, 
liberated from its crystal captivity, causes such 
water to dance and frisk with effervescent freshness. 
It is called carbonic acid gas; and this, with the 
flour of wheat, a little salt and fresh water duly 
mingled by machinery in manner following, yields 
Ihe bread of which we speak. 

From the yard, containing these miniature gas¬ 
works, we pass into the bread-room; and here our 
attention is first called to a huge machine rising to 
the height of twenty feet, perhaps, looking very 
ponderous and powerful for so peaceful a purpose. 
This is an “ aerating ” machine, and is intended to 
accomplish all that has hitherto been done by the 
tedious process of fermentation. Resting on a 
heavy metal frame-work, and about ten feet from 
the ground, is a large iron globe, three feet in 
diameter. Its appearance is that of a huge bomb¬ 
shell. It is in this globe that the dough is made. 
Within it is a sort of paddle-wheel moved by heavy 
gearing outside, which acts in place of human hands, 
-and is termed the ‘‘mixer.” Round the globe is a 
stage or gallery for the use of the baker’s man, and 
rising from it to a considerable height is a pillar 
which contains the water. 

When operations commence, the air-tight cover 
1 b pushed off the iron globe, and the mouth of a 
canvas bag descending from the ceiling being un¬ 
tied, a whole sack of flour is allowed to fall into this 
cavernous receptacle. On goes the cover, and so 
far the shell is charged. But flour lies loosely, 
and the globe is nob quite full, therefore there is 
present a good deal of air, which must be disposed 
of. An ejectment is accordingly served on it by 
the force-pump, and we have a perfect vacuum. 

The gas which we saw making at first, is next 
about to be used. Our floury demonstrator 
“ turns it on,” and we are told that it is streaming 
into the globe, and taking possession of the space 
from which the common atmospheric air was so 
forcibly ejected by the pump. And now, though 
we cannot peer into the mysterious depths of the 
iron shell, we know that at the bottom lies the flour, 
and at the top a quantity of flighty condensed gas. 
Another cock is turned on, and water, frisky and 
brilliant, rushes in. It has become fresh and 
dancing by the passage of the gas through it when 
in the pillar. It is soda water without the brack¬ 
ish mineral taste, or the water which wells up from 
the sand and rocks under the influence of a laugh¬ 
ing gas, which makes it tumble and leap in beauti¬ 
ful brilliancy. It is such water which now bounds 
into the globe amongst the flour and gas; round 
go the arms of the mixer, as plash, plash go the 
blades of the steamboat wheel; and flour, salt, water, 
and carbonic acid gas lose their identity and be¬ 
come dough. 


We wait eight minutes, listening to the whirr of 
wheels and hands on every side, and then descend 
from the gallery to see the dough drawn from the 
globe. A spout is opened at the bottom; light and 
spongy it comes forth, and is caught in moulds 
of the shape of the future loaf. In twenty minutes 
the whole sack of flour has thus been drawn off. 

This is the working of Dr. Dauglish’s patent. 
He aims at the abolition of the fermenting process 
by at once introducing into the dough, and forcing 
throughout it, the pure gas, instead of engendering 
it by yeast and working it in by kneading. 

We must not, however, leave the loaf in incipi- 
ency while wo discuss the patent; so a word or two 
on ovens. There have been a considerable variety. 
The kind employed here, and at most wholesale 
bakeries, is called a “ traveller,” and a very un¬ 
wearying traveller it is. The floor is composed of 
iron plates hinged together, and forming an end¬ 
less band, traversing on rollers, arranged to move 
at a pace which admits of the nicest regulation. 
The dough which has issued from the globe is 
caught in moulds by boys, and passed to others 
who stand at the mouth of the oven. The tins 
are placed on the moving plate, and immediately 
commence a slow journey through this tropical 
region. The ovens are about twenty feet from end 
to end, and the exit is in another room from the 
entrance or mouth. After an hour’s journey over 
this scorching desert, the loaves arrive in parties, 
like overland passengers, considerably burned and 
regularly baked, and drop into baskets, to be 
hoisted away to another department. 

We forbear to express any opinion on the bread 
thus manufactured, but may say that the principle 
is a beautiful application of chemistry to common 
things. As a system it is very interesting. It 
will gratify all who require to see science employed 
for the weal of mankind. Too often her large 
resources are not well applied, and not unfrequently 
her sons dig into her depths and soar her heights 
but to gratify curiosity. It is well, then, to note 
any instance where the wonderful knowledge of 
man is made to minister to the welfare of the race. 


OLD MODES OF ADVERTISING-. 

We had the curiosity the other day to tot up the 
total of the advertisements contained in a single 
number of the “ Times,” -with its double supplement, 
and found them to amount to little short of 2000. 
This suggestive fact set us speculating on the pos¬ 
sible means by which people in old days, when there 
was no “ Times ” or any medium of that sort, made 
their communications to the public. Admitting that 
the desire of publicity has grown prodigiously with 
the means of obtaining it, there must always have 
been the desire, and some contrivances or other for 
gratifying it. In towns and cities, and wherever 
communities dwell together, the thing could be 
done by the blowing of ram’s horns or the blast of 
a trumpet, and by viva voce appeals to the multi¬ 
tude thus assembled; but where population was 
sparse and scattered, however great the necessity for 
communication, such a plan would nob do. Hence 
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arose the establishment of methods of signalling, 
which took various forms, such as mounds, beacons, 
the barking or burning of trees, the marking and 
inscribing of rocks, the erection of rude pillars in 
sandy deserts, or the arrangement of the bleached 
bones of animals—each and all of which were made 
by the traveller to impart some kind of intelligence 
to those who should follow in his track. Some of 
these primitive modes of advertising are in use even 
now. The arctic explorer, and the Hudson’s Bay 
trapper, rears a cairn of stones for the guidance of 
his fellows ; and if it is to secrete a written commu¬ 
nication, he constructs it in a peculiar way, by which 
the next comer knows of the missive within. The 
American settler in the dense forest, where there is 
no trace of human footstep, barks the trees at inter¬ 
vals, and thus guides himself or the stranger to his 
dwelling: even at home, the gipsy and the tramp 
have their advertising hieroglyphics, by which your 
liberality or your want of it, your inexperience or 
your knowledge of the world, are stamped on the 
lintels of your door, the rails of your gate, or the 
stone steps that lead up to it; and thus it comes to 
pass that if you are particularly humane and gene¬ 
rous to the vagabond classes, you are sure to have 
enough of them demanding assistance. 

A characteristic mode of advertising prevailed some 
centuries back among the Highlanders. When the 
chief of a clan wanted to summon his tribe to battle, 
a messenger was despatched with a burning brand, 
one end of which had been dipped in blood; and he 
was expected to arrive at his destination with the 
brand still glowing. To this day the people in Nor¬ 
way are called together for the despatch of public 
business, in a somewhat similar manner. A bud- 
stick, or message-stick, of the size and shape of our 
constable’s baton, is painted and stamped with the 
royal arms, and made hollow, with a head to screw 
on at one end, and an iron spike at the other. The 
official notico to meet, the time, place, and object, 
are written on a piece of paper, which is rolled up 
and placed in the hollow. This is delivered from 
the public office, a court-house of the district, to the 
nearest householder, who is bound by law to carry 
it within a certain time to his nearest neighbour, 
who must transmit it to the next, and so on. In 
the case of two houses equally distant, it must 
be previously determined at which he shall de¬ 
liver it If the owner is not at home, he is 
to stick it “ in the house-father’s great chair by the 
fire-side,” and, if the door be locked, must fasten it 
to the outside. Each is bound to prove, if required, 
at what hour he received, delivered, or stuck it. 
He who by his neglect has prevented others from 
receiving the notice in time to attend the meeting, 
pays a fine for each person he has caused to be ab¬ 
sent. There are fixed stations at which the bud- 
stick rests for the night, and it must not be carried 
after sunset or before sunrise. The householder to 
whom it comes last takes it back to the office. “In 
a country' bo extensive,” says Mr. Lamg, “ with a 
population scattered in Vallejo, divided by unin¬ 
habited ffelde, and with few paths of communication, 
this primitive sort of gazette is the most expeditious 
mode of publication.” 

Analogous to the bud-stick of the Norwegians, 


although it was a secret rather than a public mode 
of advertising, was the circulation of chupaffcies 
(small cakes) and lotus-flowers, throughout the 
whole peninsula of India* previous to the outbreak 
of the late rebellion, and which were doubtless the 
signal to the Sepoy regiments for a general up¬ 
rising. The mystery of the chupatties has never 
been thoroughly fathomed. 

Some few years ago a friend of the writer, 
returning from a visit to the Cape of Good Hope, 
had the opportunity unexpectedly presented of 
visiting, for a few hours only, the capital of the 
free republic of Liberia. He found the black 
citizens in a state of excitement at the reception of 
important news from Europe, which they were 
receiving through a rather singular medium, but 
which was yet the only one applicable to their 
condition. As they had no press, and the single 
newspaper could not be generally circulated, they 
had fixed large boards in the market-place, above 
the heads of the people, upon which boards an 
official 'was chalking down in great letters the most 
important items of intelligence. As few of the 
adults could read, and many of them know nothing 
of English, the several items had to be read and 
translated for them by their wiser companions, and* 
it took a considerable time before even a brief 
announcement was fully mastered by the crowd. 
When that was accomplished, the board was 
spunged and inscribed again; and so on to the 
end, which our informant could not stay to witness, 
having to return to the vessel. It must have 
required a considerable period thus to distil the 
contents of even a single “ Times.” 

Among ourselves, the most ancient medium of 
advertising now extant is, without doubt, the town 
crier; his origin dates back prior to tho Conquest, 
and it is likely that, though he may not have rung 
his bell, he blew his trumpet, and sang forth his 
proclamations in the days when Britain was a 
Roman province. Though he has long vanished 
from London, driven away by the arts of the bill- 
sticker and the cheap printer, he yet survives in 
country places; and in those smaller towns and 
villages where the printer has not condescended to 
settle, he is still not only the medium but the 
monarch of publicity. Being appointed by the 
corporation, he not unfrequently exercises some 
other municipal function or functions besides that 
of bellman. We have known him in some in¬ 
stances, whore the lieges w'ore not very numerous, 
to be watchman, constable, road-survey or, parish 
beadle, and even lamplighter to boot—all in addition 
to his monopoly of the crier’s bell; though, as a 
pluralist, lie is by no means such a dignified per¬ 
sonage as when he is only the bellman to a pretty 
warm corporation in a town where his services are 
in frequent demand. Notwithstanding he is such 
a piece of antiquity, it is likely that he will survive 
many novelties yet unborn, because he adapts 
himself to the exigencies of the moment, and does 
what is to be done on the instant—proclaiming 
with equal mind the loss of my lady’s diamond 
necklace, or the arrival of a grand catch of sprats, 
now selling on the beach at three-halfpence a 
pound—God save the Queen! 
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VARIETIES. 


Arthur Young and Mb. Cecil. —Arthur Young, then 
secretary to tlie Board of Agriculture, put up at the little 
Chobham inn on a Saturday niglit, and attended church 
on Sunday morning. Mr. Cecil preached from Jeremiah 
viii. 20—22; and so much was Mr. Young impressed by 
the deep pathos and powerful appeals of his discourse, 
that he walked the three miles to Bisley to hear him again 
in the afternoon. Mr. Cecil possessed an unusual power 
of impressing a congregation and riveting their attention. 
Sometimes a sentence, or even a single word, sufficed. 
On this occasion ho preached from the parable of the ten 
virgins ; and from the moment he gave out the text, and 
pronounced the words, “ The door was shut,” the whole 
body of the people hung upon his lips in breatliloss awe. 
This sermon confirmed the impression made upon Mr. 
Young in the morning. He sought and obtained an intro¬ 
duction to Mr. Cecil, and spent the evening with him in 
serious and animated conversation. The best results 
followed; and from this time religion shed a calm and 
steady light upon his path, even to the end .—Life of 
Bishop Wilson , of Calcutta. 

The HorE Collections at Oxford. —The Hope Col¬ 
lections at Oxford, in the New University Museum, con¬ 
tain, among other valuable departments, one of the largest 
collections of engraved portraits in the world. The col¬ 
lection, which has not yet been described, contains no 
fewer than 200,000 articles. Of these, the portraits can¬ 
not be fewer than 100,000, the topographical engravings 
from 60,000 to 70,000, and the natural-history engravings 
from 20,000 to 30,000. The collection of engraved por¬ 
traits is partially arranged in series, and is especially rich 
in the divisions of royalty (English and foreign), nobility, 
clergy (both English and foreign of all denominations), 
lawyers, statesmen, military and naval officers, authors, 
painters, sculptors and architects, philosophers, medical 
professors, zoologists, botanists, and geologists. The 
collection has been formed by the purchase of numerous 
smaller collections entire, as well as by constant additions 
of individual engravings or detached series : the topogra¬ 
phical engravings comprise views of all parts of tlio world, 
and are arranged in about 150 Solander cases, and in 24 
large-sized portfolios. They include very extensive illus¬ 
trations of physical geography and geology, with many 
beautiful original drawings of volcanic action. There is, 
moreover, a considerable number of engravings, of a more 
miscellaneous character, including many by the old masters. 

The Good Old Times —1586.—In these days of steam 
and fast travelling, when Pickford’s vans are driven 
through the city at the rate of ten miles an hour, the 
following quaint rules, amongst many others, for the 
good government of cartes, carters, carres, and carremen, 
issued by the Common Counoil, July 2, 1586, Wolstah 
Dixe, major, may be amusing to your antiquarian readers: 
—“ 36. That no carreman shall run his horse a trotte in 
the streete, upon paine of forfeyture of ii. shillings for 
euerie such offence. 37. That euerie carreman shall 
leade his horse by the head, upon paine to forfeite viii. 
pence or his horse collar. 38. That no cartes or carres 
that are occupied in this citio, shall be shodde with iron 
upon paine of forfeiture of vi. shillings and viii. ponce by 
the driver for euerie day such a carte is so occupied. 
39. That no carte or carre shall pipe or creake in the 
streete for want of greasing, upon paine of forfeiture of 
ii. shillings for euerie day it is heard so creaking .”—City 
Press. 

Diamond cut Diamond. —There was a Dowager Lady 
Sinclair, of Longformacus, who rented of Sir Robert 
Anstruther, of Balcaskio, tho old mansion-house or 
Place of Cambee, situated close to tho church of that 
parish, but now pulled down. Lady Sinclair was a 
decided Jacobite and staunch Episcopalian, and at¬ 
tended regularly the chapel at Pittenweem belonging 
to that persuasion. Her landlord, Sir Robert, on the 


contrary, was a Presbyterian, and equally regular in his 
attendance at the parish church of Carnbee, though the 
minister in that day was not very remarkable for his 
powers as a preacher. Sir Robert and Lady Sinclair 
happened to meet one Sunday afternoon as they returned 
homo from their respective churches. After the usual 
salutations, Sir Robert said laughingly, “ Is not this very 
daft-like in us baith, Lady Sinclair?—in you to trail 
down every Sabbath-day to Pittenweem, when ye bide 
close to tho kirk — and in me to gang up to Cambee, when 
1 am aao much nearer Pittenweem ? Supposo we were 
to niffer for a weo while, and you to go to the kirk, and I 
to the cliapol ?” “ Na, na,” replied the lady, “ I am muckle 
obligod to yo, Sir Robert; if ye please, we’ll just bide as 
we are; but I see it’s quite true what folks say, that 
ye’ll never catch Sir Robert Anstruther makin’ a bad 
bargain.”— Dean Ramson/s “ Scottish Reminiscences .” 

Hero Worship. —There is another score on which we 
dislike hero worship. We deem it a sad misapplication 
of an inlieront disposition of the mind, imparted for tho 
most solemnly important of purposes. “ Man worships 
man,” says Cowper: the tendency, either directly or in 
its effects, we find indicated in almost every page of the 
history of the species. We see it in every succeeding 
period, from its times of full development, when tho 
inen-gods of tho Greek were worshipped by sacrifice and 
oblation, down to the times of the Shakespeare jubilee at 
Stratford-on-Avon, or the times of the Burns festival 
at Ayr. But the sentiment thus active, and expatiating 
in false directions, has a true direction in which to expa¬ 
tiate, and a worthy object on which to fix. As if to dash 
the dull and frigid dreams of the Socinian, tho instinct of 
man’s worship may find a true man worthy the adoration 
of all, and who reigns over the nations as their God and 
King. Every other species of man-worship is a robbery 
of him. It is a worship that belongs of right to the man 
Christ Jesus alone ; the God whose throne is for ever and 
ever, and whom all tho angels of God worship.— Hugh 
Miller. 

Irish v. Dutch (?) Butter. —With regard to the mix¬ 
tures foisted on the London public as butter, the duty on 
which is now to be abolished, it is stated by respectable 
houses in tho trade, that tho usual consumption of Irish 
butter at this period of the year in London and the sur¬ 
rounding districts is about 10,000 casks weekly; but that 
this year it is under 3000 casks—“ a fact attributable en¬ 
tirely to the immense importation of stuff’ called butter, 
from Holland and other foreign countries.” In summer, 
when the make of butter is at its largest, these countries 
shipped from 6000 to 7000 casks weekly. At present they 
send from 13,000 to 14,000 casks a-week, when it is im¬ 
possible to produce that quantity in its genuine state. Of 
these 13,000 casks more than two-thirds are a&xiterated 
with farina, beef suet, and other substances, to the extent 
of 30 to 50 per cent. Tho true and only remody for the 
evil will be found by the public selecting respectable shops, 
where detection in falso practices would bo ruin, and ac¬ 
quainting themselves with tho lowest price at -which the 
genuine commodity can be honestly sold.— The Times. 

Pope the Poet. — Sir Joshua Reynolds once saw Pope. 
It was about the year 1740, at an auction of books or pic¬ 
tures. He remembers that there was a lane formed to let 
him pass freely through the assemblage, and ho proceeded 
along, boiving to those who were on each side. Ho was, 
according to Sir Joshua’s account, about four foot six high, 
very humpbacked and deformed; he wore a black coat, 
and, according to tlie fashion of that time, had on a little 
sword. Sir Joshua adds, that he had a large and very fine 
eye, and a long handsome nose; his mouth had those 
peculiar marks which always are found in the mouths of 
crooked persons ; and the muscles which run across tire 
cheek were so strongly marked as to appear like small 
; cords. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 

OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XIX.—THROWING THE HAMMER. 

“ And so ye have been to the top of the John Crow 
the day, gentlemen,” said Jim Gordon, a3 we 
lounged into the verandah to enjoy the cool land- 
breeze, and to watch the brilliant fire-flies as they 
darted to and fro amongst the shrubs and flowers. 
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“Well, I’ve seen the day I’d have liked nothing 
better than to have gone with ye; but I’m getting 
stiff noo, and it’s mair suitable for mgi to till the 
bottom, than toil to the top.” 

“ Nonsense, Gordon; you’re a younger man than 
I am this minute,” said Rington. 

“ I’m ten years older than you, Rington, if I’m a 
day.” 

“ Ay, but you’re a far stronger man. What sig- 

Pbice One Fenny. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S STOBY. 


miles age ? You’d beat me into fits in a week; I 
wish I had your thews and muscles.” 

“ ’Deed, I’m fairly off for strength, sir, I’m thank¬ 
ful to say,” rejoined the busher, stretching out an 
arm and hand big enough and hard enough to fell 
an ox ; “ but my climbing and clambering days are 
gone by.” 

“ But not your throwing days, Mr. Gordon,” said 
Macnamara. “ You should see Mr. Gordon throw 
the hammer, gentlemen; there is not a man, black 
or white, within twenty miles of Smiling Valley can 
put the hammer within ten feet as far as he can. 
I can hardly lift the hammer he uses, let alone 
throwing it; I wish you could see him swinging it 
over his head, as easy as you’d swing a cat!” 

“ Hoot-toot, Mac, lad! the weight is no’ worth 
making a song about; your bone is mostly gristle 
as yet; gin ye’re ten year older, ye’ll lift it yoursol’ 
as well and better may be than I can.” But in 
spite of the implied humility, it was evident that 
Jim Gordon was proud of his strength, and pleased 
to hear it extolled. 

“ There is plenty of light for a throw now,” said 
Harry; “ the moon is rising; what do you say, Mr. 
Gordon ?- will you favour' us with a specimen of 
your skill? that is, if it’s not troubling you too 
much.” 

“ No trouble in life, sir; I’ll throw the hammer 
for ye, and welcome; but it’s a sight no*worth the 
seeing;” 

We all declared that we should very much like 
to see it, if he did not mind exhibiting; and, with¬ 
out more ado, he consented, and we adjourned to the 
garden. 

Jim Gordon threw r off his jacket, slipped his 
braces over his shoulders, and rolled the shirt sleeve 
of his right arm above the elbow. And: such a 
right arm! more like the leg of a Hieland stot 
than the limb of a human being; worthy of Bob 
Boy himself. But for all that-, I fancied that I 
knew where to match it. 

Macnamara now appeared with the hammer, 
which he had gone to fetch. He let it fall with a 
grunt, saying,, “ I’d rather carry you a minute than 
a mile any day.” 

I stooped, down, and, laying hold of the handle, 
tried to lift “ the ponderous weepon,” as Jim Gordon 
called it. I could lift it, certainly, and with one hand; 
but, as for swinging it round my head) I might as 
well have tried to swing the house. 

Bington and Jasper then tried their hands at it, 
hut with no better success than had attended my 
attempts. Jim Gordon grinned grimly, and rubbed 
his hands exultingly. “ Yon’s no’ a plaything for 
bairns, gentlemen : not but what ye could, any of 
ye, swing the weepon gin ye had the knack; it’s 
maistly all knack, forby a modicum of strength, 
ye ken;” and the giant chuckled in the consciousness 
of his own superior physical power. 

Certainly Jim Gordon was built upon a large 
scale. Harry was over six feet; but the Scotchman 
topped him by nearly half a head. 

“ You haven’t tried your hand yet, sir,” said Mr. 
Gordon, turning to Harry; “ you’re big enough an’ 
strong enough to do the trick, gin ye have the 
knack.” 


Harry stooped, lifted the hammer by the extreme 
end of the handle, and held it out at arm’s length— 
a much greater proof of strength than swinging it, 
which, in truth, ia greatly knack; he then, by a turn 
of his wrist, jerked it into the air, and caught it as 
it descended. 

“ That’s a heavy fellow,” he said; “ it must weigh 
bal’d upon fifty pounds, I should think.” 

The busher looked at him with open-mouthed 
astonishment, and for a few seconds did not answer; 
at length he spoke slowly, like one amazed. 

“It W T eighs fifty-six pounds—half a hundred 
w r eight, neither more nor less ; an’ it seemed to 
him under fifty puns, an’ he tossed it up like it had 
been five,” he muttered to himself. 

As for little Macnamara,, he stood speechless— 
the first time, probably, in his life that he had found 
himself in that predicament. 

“Hae ye ever been in Scotland, sir?” said the 
busher, his eyes still fixed on Harry. 

“ Oh yes, Mr. Gordon, frequently ; I have been 
quartered there three or four times during my mili¬ 
tary career, and a capital quarter it is. I prefer it 
much to either England or Ireland.” 

“ The place is a glide place enoo,” said the busher 
impatiently, as though that had nothing to do with 
the matter in hand; “but hae ye ever seen the ham¬ 
mer throw r ed, an* hae ye ever throwed it yersel’ ?” 

“ Both, Mr. Gordon—both, more than once.” 

“ Then I must look out, or I’ll lose the champion¬ 
ship,” w r as the rejoinder, iu a grave and earnest tone. 
So saying, he planted his left foot firmly on the 
ground, and laid hold of the huge hammer; but, 
before raising it, he pointed to the low wall which 
separated the garden from the yard. 

“Do you see yon wall,. Captain?” He thought 
so strong a man must be a captain at least. “ Stand¬ 
ing here, I can pitch the hammer within two feet 
of it—not an inch further; gin ye hit the wall, I’m 
beat.” 

“ He’ll never hit it!” shouted Mac. Indignation 
at the bare supposition of the busher’s defeat had 
loosened his tongue. 

“ Now r , then, for the honour o’ the Gordons !” 

He lifted the hammer at the word, poised it for 
a moment at arm’s length, (to show that he could, 
I thought,) then whirling it rapidly round his head, 
the weight of the hammer increasing the velocity 
at every turn, he hurled it from him, throwing the 
whole weight of his body into the force of his arm, 
as the missile left his hand. 

The hammer cleft the air with a whistling, whir¬ 
ring noise; it turned over and over as it flew up¬ 
wards, as though still propelled by some unseen 
agency, and when it descended to earth again, a 
clatter was heard. 

“He’s struck the wall! he’s struck the wall I” 
cried little Mac, frantic with delight, and rushing 
towards the spot of his anticipated triumph. 

“ Easy, Mac, lad ! easy; dinnatouch the hammer, 
dinna touch the hammer !” called out the busher ; 
“ it was the haft struck the wall,, no’ the heed; I 
ken the ring o’ metal o’er weel to be misled,” he 
added, as he hurried on in a state of great excite¬ 
ment. 

IYe all followed eagerly. Jim Gordon’s ears had 
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not deceived liim; the head of the hammer was 
buried in the earth, within a foot of the wall, against 
which, no doubt, the haft had struck as it hurtled 
past. 

“ I’ve no’ reached the wall—I ken’d that weel,” 
said Gordon; “ but it’s no’ a bad cast, it’s no’ a 
bad cast; it’s a gude loot further than I ever yet 
pitched the weepon, a gude foot; the thought o’ 
the Gordons nerved my arm. How, Captain, it’s 
your turn; will you mend that throw, think ye ?” 

“ I’ll try,” said Harry. 

We went slowly back to the casting point, Harry 
swinging the hammer backwards and forwards as 
he walked along. As soon as he reached the spot 
he faced about, raised the weapon on high, swung, 
it twice round his head, and sent it whizzing from 
his grasp. 

There was neither effort nor attitude in his 
manner of delivery, and I confess my heart sunk 
within me, for I fully expected to see the hammer 
descend half way between us and the wall. A 
cloud passed before the moon as the missile left 
his hand, and we lost sight of it. We listened 
eagerly for the sound of its fall, but could hear 
nothing. Hot a word was spoken for fully a 
minute; we stood staring at each other in speech¬ 
less surprise. 

“Hae ye thrown the weepon intil the moon, 
Captain?” exclaimed the busher at length; “for 
not a bit o’ it has come to earth again!” 

Harry smiled, and took another whiff of his 
cigar. 

“ Let’s go and look for it,” he said. 

And we did look for it: for ten minutes we 
searched in every possible and impossible place 
between us and the wall, but all to no purpose; 
the hammer had vanished from the face of the 
earth, and, for aught we could tell, might still 
be revolving on its axis through illimitable space. 

Meanwhile, Harry was sitting on the wall, watch¬ 
ing, but not aiding our quest. 

I straightened my back, which was half broken 
with stooping. “ Where have you thrown the thing 
to, Harry? and why do you sit grinning and 
smoking at your ease there, instead of helping us 
look for it ?” I said. 

“I believe he has got it in his pocket,” said 
Rington; “ he never threw it at all, but passed it, 
by sleight-of-hand, down his sleeve.” 

Harry laughed, and slid off the wall into the 
yard. “ Suppose you try this side P” he said. 

“ This side!” Such an idea had never entered our 
heads. 

We scrambled after him, without saying a word. 
He was standing by a heap of “ trash,” which, the 
reader doubtless is aware, is the term applied to 
sugar canes with the sugar squeezed out of them. 

“ I fancy it must be somewhere here,” he said, 
kicking the trash about as he spoke. We never 
offered to help him; but we stood round, gaping 
and wondering whether he was in jest or earnest. 

“ Ah! I thought so; here it is. I thought I 
heard it fall about here.” Ho stooped down and 
cleared a small space with his hands. 

There was the hammer, sure enough, embedded 
in the trash, the moonbeams playing on the haft 


as it stuck bolt upright. The softness of the bed 
into which it had fallen had completely deadened all 
sound ; and, moreover, the distance he had thrown 
it had served to deceive us. We never listened for 
any sound out there. Even I, who knew his im¬ 
mense strength so well, was astonished at this 
exhibition of it. 

Jim Gordon’s face was a study for a painter. 
Surprise, admiration, and disgust, were strangely 
and strongly portrayed on his harsh features; but 
I must do him the justice to say that the two 
first feelings speedily banished the last. Ho looked 
at Harry, then at the hammer, four or five times 
in rapid succession, as though to assure himself 
that facts were as they seemed; then, stretching 
out his hand, he grasped Harry’s and shook it 
warmly. 

“ Hae one likes to be beat,” he said, “ ’specially 
at his ain game, and wi’ his ain weepon; but that 
feel in’s gone by, as richt it should, and I hae great 
pleasure in shakin’ the lian’ o’ the strongest man 
an’ the maist skilfu’ wi’ the hammer fra’ this spot 
to John o’ Groat’s; they’d no match yon throw 
through the hale o’ Scotland! I wish Sandy 
Macdonald (whoever that might be) had seen you 
throw; I’d gie a pund Scot he war here the noo. 
Heck, sirs ! the chiel would ha’ gane cleen daft wi’ 
wonderment an’ deesmay: he passed me by twa 
feet lang syne, tho’ I doubt he’d no’ do sae the noo; 
but he could never match yon cast, not by twa 
feet twice told, an’ mair, ail’ mair than that!” 

Jim Gordon was so delighted at the picture of 
big Sandy’s ideal defeat, and consequent disgust, 
that he seemed entirely to forget his own. Sandy 
Macdonald had evidently been a youthful com¬ 
petitor in the athletic arena, who had proved more 
than a match even for the stalwart Gordon. 

Harry thanked the busher for his friendly warmth, 
which made his fingers tingle, or I am much mis¬ 
taken, and he stooped down to pick up tho hammer. 

“Dinna move it, sir! dinna move it!” cried 
Gordon. 

“ I must mark the spot, ’deed must I. Mac, lad, 
rin intil the hoose, an’ bring the mallet and ane 
o’ the stoutest pegs: rin, man. I’ll jest step the 
deestance while the chiel is awa,” he added. 

He set his heel to the hammer, and strode to 
the wall. 

“ Twa yards, an’ a gude foot over—and a foot 
the ither side, an’ the wall itsel’ is a foot wide — 
that makes nine feet. Mine feet beyond the langest 
cast ever I made, or, for the matter o’ that, ever 
will make: it was a wonderful throw!” 

Mac now rejoined us with the mallet, and a long 
iron spike painted white ; this the busher drove into 
the ground where the head of the hammer lay, and 
there, no doubt, it is to this day. 


REPORTERS AMD SIIORTHAMD WRITERS. 
The reporting profession is divided into two sepa¬ 
rate and distinct branches—reporters and short¬ 
hand writers. 

Shorthand writers are those gentlemen who take 
what is literally a verbatim note of proceedings, 
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and write them out without venturing, for the 
sake even of grammatical considerations, to alter 
a single word. Shorthand writers are many of 
them perfect marvels in the way of rapid writing: 
the facility and accuracy with which they will jot 
down word for word of the most rapid, indistinct, 
and troublesome of speakers, is astounding to the 
general public, who know next to nothing of the 
difficulties of the task, while even to those who, 
like ourselves, have written shorthand for a long 
series of years, this peculiar power seems to have 
a touch of the magical about it. But, strange to 
say, the possession of this power by no means 
necessarily implies any extraordinary amount of 
intellectual ability. On the contrary, incredible 
feats of rapidity and accuracy have been performed 
by men of but shallow pretensions to general ability, 
and who, considering the advantages which the 
very exercise of the profession affords for the ac¬ 
quisition of useful knowledge, must be reckoned as 
hopelessly obtuse. With them, shorthand writing 
is little else than the exhibition of a large measure 
of mechanical dexterity, with the smallest modicum 
of mental effort; and hence, if a word be lost, or 
indistinctly uttered, the chances are remote of its 
being correctly supplied. On the other hand, some 
shorthand writers are men of great mental power, 
of varied acquirements, of a finely cultivated ear, 
a quick eye, and digits of wondrous suppleness. 
With them, the stenographic art attains its highest 
pitch of perfection. So acute and finely cultivated 
are their ears, trained by lengthened practice, and 
aided by intellectual powers of no mean order, that 
whilo you will hardly hear half the words that a 
speaker is uttering, the shorthand writer sitting next 
to you jots down every single word. We have 
ourselves been witness to some all but incredible 
instances of this—instances all but incredible even 
to us, after some ten or a dozen years of active 
professional reporting. Another faculty is also 
cultivated to a fine point, and that is the power of 
remembering and distinguishing voices. An ex¬ 
perienced parliamentary reporter will often be able 
to recognise, whilo stretched at full length on the 
seat in the gallery waiting for his turn, the voices 
of twenty or thirty of the members whom he is 
most frequently in the habit of hearing. 

Shorthand writers frequent the courts of law, and 
there they find the larger portion of them employ¬ 
ment. The ijpshssima verba of judicial deliverances, 
and of the evidence on which they are based, are 
thus preserved for the use and information of par¬ 
ties concerned. Here, too, are some of the most 
difficult of all living speakers for verbatim report¬ 
ing—men who are the terror of the tyro and the 
torment of the more experienced shorthand writer. 
The nature of the work, too, renders the task tho 
more anxious, for a hair-splitting difference is often 
all that exists between a plaintiff and a defendant— 
all that has led to the litigation and expense which 
concludes with the judicial deliverance—every single 
word of which of course will be read with the most 
eager interest by the parties concerned, and pon¬ 
dered with that patience and attention which self- 
interest alone can secure. 

It makes a wondrous difference to the shorthand 


writer, particularly where the speakers are at all 
obscure, or more than ordinarily rapid, if he should 
happen to be conversant with the subject in hand. 
We may safely affirm that a third-rate shorthand 
writer, familiar with the matter in hand, is placed 
on a par with a first-rate shorthand writer who 
knows nothing of it. This is true of all reporting, 
and more particularly so of shorthand writing, 
where every word must be taken, and where you 
cannot apply the maxim that mere reporters have 
and act on : “ What you can’t make out, leave out.” 

But shorthand writers by no means confine 
themselves to the courts of law: they are engaged 
in a vast variety of other matters, and notably in 
committees of the House of Commons, and cases 
of arbitration. In the committees of the House of 
Commons there is always an official shorthand 
writer from the establishment of the Messrs. Grur- 
ney; and his duty is to take every word of both ques¬ 
tion and answer, and to reproduce everything said 
with the most scrupulous verbatim accuracy. In 
this way are got up those lively and entertaining 
productions, the reports of select committees, known 
as blue books, which sometimes extend to a very 
enormous size. The general character of their con¬ 
tents is such that the very name of a blue book 
is synonymous with all that is dull, tedious, long- 
drawn-out, and incapable of being perused with 
profit or with pleasure. But, in spite of the popu¬ 
lar prejudice on the subject, it is a fact that these 
reports are very often perfect mines of valuable and 
unique information. If any one gifted with alight 
and pleasing style were to make it his business to 
explore these blue mountains, and reproduce, in a 
readable form, what he finds there, a very large 
amount of useful knowledge would be promulgated 
which at present remains in the hands of the few. 
But this is by the way. 

Shorthand writers also find employment in arbi¬ 
tration cases, and in reporting lectures and sermons. 
It has become the habit of some public companies* 
who do not admit the representatives of the press 
to their meetings, to have, nevertheless, an official 
reporter present, who takes a shorthand note of 
all that transpires. These notes ai'e transcribed on 
foolscap, and, as they accumulate, are bound up in 
volumes. The advantages of this plan are so ob¬ 
vious that they need not be pointed out. Tho 
shorthand writer’s productions are rarely published* 
except in committees of the House of Commons, 
when they are issued, as I have stated, in the form 
of blue books, and in a few of the more important 
trials, when they are printed in the pamphlet form. 

The reporter, on the other hand, is connected 
with the newspapers, and all that he writes is, as a 
rule, intended to be printed. It is true that both 
branches are sometimes united in one person ; but 
the reporter, properly so called, is distinguished 
from the shorthand writer properly so called, both 
by his connection with the press, and by the fact 
that his reports are rarely verbatim, but are con¬ 
densed according to the circumstances of the case, 
so as to economize the space of the paper. A re¬ 
porter’s duties are varied and numerous, especially 
in connection with one of the great daily journals. 
Meetings of all sorts have to be reported—some at 
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full length, and others in mere paragraphs. One 
day it is a charity for the blind, the deformed, the 
incurable, orphans, widows, governesses, decayed 
grocers, cheesemongers, fishmongers, poulterers, or 
furniture brokers. Next day, with the fragrance of 
the good deeds of the charitable and the gratitude of 
the distressed perfuming the atmosphere which sur¬ 
rounds you with odours the most grateful, you 
plunge into the annual gathering of the promoters 
of the Great Wheal Blackhole Copper Mining 
and Smelting Company. Here the clamour for 
filthy lucre, the charges of deceit and trickery, the 
wily answers of the party in power, and the cunning 
manoeuvres to eject them by those who wish to 
take their places, show you a totally different 
aspect of human nature. You are expected, of 
course, not to be so deplorably ignorant as not to 
know the history of the Company, and the struggles 
which have taken place at various annual meetings 
for the last ten years between Wiggins the inde¬ 
pendent shareholder, who “ goes in ” for economy, 
and Stiggins the extravagant secretary, who (as of 
course you are aware) is the chairman’s own son- 
in-law, which accounts for his appointment, and 
also for his keeping his place so long. If you be¬ 
lieve what these folk say of e£ch other, there must 
on both sides be persons of a somewhat indifferent 
reputation. 

Next day a concert, at Willis’s Rooms or Hano¬ 
ver Square, engages your attention; and you are 
expected by some people to know each particular 
excellence of both the vocalists and instrumentalists 
there present, and to give a discriminating criticism 
of whatever takes place. You are to know the pro¬ 
ductions of Mozart, Handel, Beethoven, Bellini, 
Mendelssohn, Rossini, Verdi, and a host of others; 
to make a comparative estimate of their merits, 
and to give a sensible opinion as to whether the 
debutante or beneficiaA'e on the occasion gave a faith¬ 
ful rendering, or otherwise, of the piece she at¬ 
tempted. You go home, regretting that your 
knowledge of musical science and your familiarity 
with the great productions are so limited. You 
have picked up a smattering of the subject, and had 
the advantage of extracting information at first 
hand, perhaps from the performers themselves. 
You resolve (if young and green) that you will 
study music, so as to be more at home w'hen you 
next attend a concert. 

Then a gallery of paintings will claim your atten¬ 
tion, and the excellencies of the several artists 
must be noticed with more or less detail. All 
leading productions must be especially pointed out. 
Here you meet a totally different class of men, 
though, as far as you are concerned, in many 
respects similar. They talk to you about the great 
masters, about modern art, as if your whole life 
(like theirs) had been devoted to nothing else. Of 
course you have made up your mind as to the com¬ 
parative merits of Herring and Rosa Bonheur in 
the matter of horses ; if you have not, you ought. 
You have also heard about the last portraits and 
landscapes of the Royal Academicians. You know 
who comes nearest Landseer in animals, and who 
is worthy to be compared with Lance for his fruits. 
A pang of sorrow moves your breast that you have 


not cultivated painting, and that you are not able 
to produce something w r orthy of general approba¬ 
tion. You make up your mind to pay more atten¬ 
tion to the fine arts for the future, having picked 
up a great many interesting and useful facts in the 
course of the day’s visit. 

Next day the annual meeting of an insurance 
company requires to be reported. You must now 
put away all thoughts of Titian, of Rubens, of 
Rembrandt, of Claude, of Rejmolds, of Paul Vero¬ 
nese, of Herring, Bonheur, Lance, Landseer, and 
other masters of the pencil. You must cast aside 
Mozart, Verdi, Beethoven, Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Aubcr, Rossini, Bellini, Balfe, and all their world- 
renowned productions. You must dismiss from 
your minds Jennjr Lind, Sims Reeves, Novello, 
Sainton-Dolby, and all their enchanting strains. 
You must address yourself to a totally new class of 
facts, and you now require to know the average du¬ 
ration of life at a given age, and the position of that 
particular company with respect to its stability and 
income and investments, as compared with other 
leading offices. Of course you know all about the 
Carlisle and Northampton tables, and are aware of 
the actuaries’ or experience table, and also of the 
“ English Life Tables” by the oelebrated Dr. Parr. 
You know all about premiums and policies, and 
bonuses and dividends, capital, rates of interests, 
commission to agents, working exj)enses, new 
business, and renewal premiums. You know what 
proportion of claims should fall due, and what is 
the value of the profit obtained by selection. You 
know the whole dispute between ancient and 
modern offices ; what is the value of a reversionary 
bonus, or of a deferred annuity at any given age. 
You know the names of the secretaries of the 
leading life companies, and who are the editors of 
the insurance periodicals, as well as the amount of 
the office income which ought to be held in reserve 
to meet claims under policies, and you end the day 
with a feeling of amazement that comparatively so 
few avail themselves of the advantages which life 
assurance offers. 

In political movements you find a great variety of 
opinions, and each particular project offers fresh 
facts and fresh faces. In religious matters, too, 
the diversities are endless; but yet, if your work 
is to go smoothly, you must know at least the 
elementary facts in all these cases, or else you will 
be liable to misreport individuals, and can hardly 
fail to get into trouble. Notices of scientific and 
mechanical matters, together with a host of 
patented inventions, extend still further the sphere 
of your labours, and increase most materially the 
demands which are made upon your general infor¬ 
mation. One day you inspect a steam gun, next 
day the site of a new dock, then you describe the 
laying of the foundation stone of a church or chapel, 
or corn or coal exchange, or the turning of the 
first sod of a railway. A daily paper is a. great 
compromise; a popular singer, a popular actor, 
and a popular preacher, hold in its columns much 
the same place relatively; for it is a reflex, not 
merely of the religious world, the artistic world, 
the musical world, the sporting world, or the 
scientific world, but of the entire social fabric, and 
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every class must have its share of space and of 
attention. These contrasts are sometimes singu¬ 
larly striking; but we never knew one more so 
than occurred to the present writer on the Monday 
after the last Christmas day, which fell upon a 
Sunday. In the morning lie went to Dr. Fletcher’s 
chapel, Finsbury Circus, where that venerable 
divine was addressing some 4000 Sabbath school 
children and teachers. When they lifted up their 
infant voices in the praise of God, it was indeed a 
sight and a sound that can never be forgotten. It 
was a glorious spectacle for the well-wisher of his 
species, to behold these thousands of youthful 
minds receiving religious impressions, which would 
serve to form not merely their own characters, but 
to influence materially the generation which is to 
follow us. In the evening he was sent to an 
equally spacious edifice, an equally crowded and 
enthusiastic audience; but, alas! of how opposite 
a character! It was one of the great Shoreditch 
theatres, where one of those ridiculous and un¬ 
meaning exhibitions known as “ pantomimes” had 
been got up at immense expense, for the amusement 
of the particular section of society which frequent 
such places. On these occasions every reporter 
must go somewhere, so that the notices of all the 
theatres may appear simultaneously. In the morn¬ 
ing there were songs of praise, and all was calm 
and dignified, chaste and scriptural: in the evening 
the comic song, the indecent ballet, shouts and 
laughter, beer and gin in the galleries, and in the 
pit husky voices calling out, “ oranges, ginger beer, 
bill of the play, house bill to-night, sir?” The 
minister and teachers in the morning, the lessee 
and actors in the evening, morality and immorality, 
the hopeful and the dangerous classes, the future 
Christians and the future criminals! 

Such is society, and the reporter sees all sides 
of it; of each, to be efficient, he must have a good 
general knowledge; and when he goes where his 
sympathies do not take him, he must observe a 
judicious silence, or turn the conversation to a 
neutral topic. One evening we have “ dined in 
black and white” with a party of noblemen and 
gentlemen at one of the great taverns, and the 
next night have been sent to report the complaints 
of a body of poor half-starved Spitalfields weavers, 
assembled in a dilapidated skittle alley in their 
own neighbourhood, with a gaunt and hungry 
look, with little work and poor pay, capable of 
subsisting—the -whole body of them—for a month 
or more upon the money spent for the single meal 
of the same number of fellow creatures the evening 
before! 

These are contrasts that give a man of feeling 
many a heart-ache. But the subject is too pain¬ 
ful to be pursued. The result of all this is, that 
an intelligent and observant reporter is often a 
man of vast and varied general information. No 
class of men have a greater variety of topics 
brought under their notice. 

As to reporters themselves, they are as diverse 
as the duties they are called on to perform, not 
merely in abilities and in manners, but in dress, 
habits, social position, and appearance. Some are 
men with university honours ; others are innocent 


both of the ancient and the modern languages, and 
possess only a limited familiarity with the best 
productions in their native tongue. Some are 
an fait at two or three subjects, and not to be 
relied on in any except in such matters; while 
there are others who come straight from the 
opera, and write a review of a volume of sermons, 
or a three-volume novel, or perchance translate 
from the “ Moniteur” the latest news of the French 
capital. These are the “ general utility” men, as 
they are sometimes facetiously called by those 
whose genius is not quite so versatile. Most men, 
however, have their specialty. One does review¬ 
ing, another the musical, a third the theatrical, a 
fourth the opera, a fifth scientific notices, a sixth 
general business meetings, a seventh ecclesiastical 
and university intelligence, an eighth benevolent 
and charitable institutions. The higher ranks of 
the profession are devoted to parliamentary report¬ 
ing, and to special works in various parts. But 
wo must stop here. Of “the Reporter in the 
British Senate” we have often spoken in these 
pages; special reporters and newspaper corres¬ 
pondents we must leave for separate papers. 


ADVENTURE AMONG THE HUDSON’S 
BAY FUR-HUNTERS. 

Oun brigade of four boats lay moored on the banks 
of the great Saskatchewan; which river, taking its 
rise amid the rugged steeps of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, flows through the great prairies and wood¬ 
lands of the interior of Rupert’s Land, and dis¬ 
charges into Lake Winipeg. 

The men were ashore at breakfast. On a low 
gravelly point that jutted out into the stream, 
smoked three large fires, over which stood three 
rudely-constructed tripods, from which depended 
three enormous tin kettles. Robbiboo was the 
delectable substance contained in these kettles. 
Pemmican is a compound of dried buffalo meat, 
melted fat, and hair—the latter being an accidental 
ingredient. Mix pemmican with flour and water, 
boil and stir till it thickens, and the result will be 
“ robbiboo.” 

Around these kettles stood, and sat, and reclined, 
and smoked, about thirt} r of the wildest and hearti¬ 
est fellows that ever trod the wilderness. Most of 
them were French Canadians; many were half- 
breeds ; some were Orkneymen, and one or two 
were the copper-coloured natives of the soil. But 
Canadians, Scotch, and savages alike, were servants 
of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company ; they were all 
burned to the same degree of browimess by the 
summer sun; they all laughed and talked, and ate 
robbiboo more or less—generally more; and they 
were all clad in the picturesque habiliments of the 
north-west voyageiir. A loose-fitting capote, with a 
hood hanging down the back; a broad scarlet or 
parti-coloured worsted sash round the waist; a 
pair of cloth leggings, sometimes blue, sometimes 
scarlet, occasionally ornamented with bright silk 
or bead-work, and gartered at the knees ; a pair of 
chamois-leather-like mocassins made of deer skin; 
a round bonnet, or a red nightcap, or a nondescript 
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hat, or nothing; such is the outward man of the 

voyctgewr. 

“ Ho ! ho !” shouted the gruff voice of the guide, 
as the men, having emptied the kettles, were 
hastily filling and lighting their pipes—“ embark, 
my lads, embark.” 

In five minutes the boats were afloat, and the 
crews were about to shove off, when the cry was 
raised, “ Mr. Berry ! hold on ; where’s Mr. Berry P” 

Poor Berry 1 he was always late, always missing, 
always in the wrong place at the right time and in 
the right place at the wrong time. His companions 
—of whom there were two in charge of the boats 
along with himself—called him an “old wife,” but 
qualified the title with the remark that he was 
a “ good soul,” nevertheless. And so he was—a 
beardless youth of twenty-two summers, with a 
strong tendency to scientific pursuits, but woefully 
incompetent to use his muscles aright. He was 
for ever falling into the water, constantly cutting 
his fingers with his knife, and frequently breaking 
the trigger of his fowling-piece in his attempts to 
discharge it at half-cock. Yet he was incomparably 
superior to his more “ knowing” comrades in all the 
higher qualities of manhood. At the moment his 
name was called, he sprang from the bushes, laden 
with botanical specimens, and, crying “ Stop! stop ! 
I’m coming,” he rushed down to the boat of -which 
he had the special charge, and leaped in. Eive 
minutes more, and the brigade was sweeping down 
the Saskatchewan, while the men bent lustily to 
their oars, and filled the shrubbery on the river’s 
bank and the wide prairies beyond with the ringing 
tones of one of their characteristic and beautiful 
canoe-songs. 

The sun was flooding the horizon with gold, as 
it sank to rest. The chorus of the boatmen had 
ceased, and the only sound that broke the stillness 
of the quiet evening was the slow and regular 
stroke of the heavy oars, which the men plied 
unoeasingly. On turning one of the bends of the 
river, which disclosed a somewhat extended vista 
ahead, several black objects were observed near the 
water’s edge. 

“Hist!” exclaimed the foremost guide, “they 
are buffaloes.” 

“ A terre, a terre! ” cried the men, in a hoarse 
whisper. 

A powerful sweep of the steering oar sent the 
boat into a little bay, where it was quickly joined 
by the others. 

“ How, then, let the crack shots be off into the 
bush,” cried the gentleman in charge of the brigade. 
“Away with you, Gaspard, Antoine, Jacques. Mind 
you don’t waste powder and shot on old bulls. 
Hallo ! Mr. Berry, not so fast; let the hunters to 
the front.” 

“Ah! Misser Berry him berry bad shot,” re¬ 
marked a middle-aged Indian, regarding the youth 
somewhat contemptuously. Berry armed for the 
chase with frantio haste, dashing about and tum¬ 
bling over everything in search of his powder-horn 
and shot-pouch, which were always mislaid, and 
moving the muzzle of his gun hither and thither in 
such a way as to place the lives of his men in 
constant and deadly peril. He started at last, 


with the speed of a hunted deer, and made a bold 
sweep into the woods iu order to head the buflaloes. 
Here he squatted down behind a bush, to await 
their coming. 

A short time sufficed to bring the stealthy 
hunters within range. Three shots were fired, 
and two animals fell to the ground ; while a third 
staggered with difficulty after its companions, as 
they bounded through the woods towards the 
prairies, headed by the patriarchal bull of the herd. 
This majestic animal had a magnificently shaggy 
mane and a pair of wild glittering eyes, that would 
have struck terror into the stoutest heart; but 
Berry was short-sighted; moreover, he had con¬ 
cealed himself behind a shrub, through which, as 
he afterwards remarked, he “ could see nicely.” 
Ho doubt of it; but the bush was such a scraggy 
and ill-conditioned shrub, that the buffalo-bull 
could see through it just as nicely, and charged, 
with a hideous bellow, at the unfortunate youth as 
it came up the hill. Berry prepared to receive 
him. Eor once he remembered to cock his piece ; 
for once his aim was true, and he hit the huge 
animal on the forehead at a distance of ten yards ; 
but he might as well have fired against the side of 
a house; the thick skull, covered with its dense 
matting of coarse hair, was thoroughly ball-proof. 
The bull still came on. Just at this moment 
another shot was fired, and the animal hurled 
forward in a complete somersault; the bush was 
crushed to atoms, and Berry was knocked head- 
over-heels to the ground, where he lay extended at 
full length beside his slaughtered foe. 

“Ah! pauvre enfant,” cried Antoine, running 
up and lifting Berry’s head from the ground. “Is 
you hurt ver’ moch ? Dat bull him break de ribs 
I’fraid.” 

Antoine’s fears were groundless. In half an 
hour the youth was as well as ever, though some¬ 
what shaken by the fall. The choice morsels of 
the dead buffaloes were cut off by the men with an 
adroit celerity that was quite marvellous, and in a 
very short time the boats were again rapidly 
descending the stream. 

The bivouac that night resounded with more 
vigorous mirth than usual. The camp fires blazed 
with unwonted power and brilliancy. The cook’s 
office—no sinecure at any time—became a post of 
absolute slavery; for there was a glorious feast 
held beneath the spreading trees of the forest, and 
the bill of fare was “ buffalo-steaks and marrow¬ 
bones.” But if the feast was noisy, the hours that 
succeeded it were steeped in profound silence. 
Each man, having smoked his pipe, selected for 
his couch the softest spot of ground he could find, 
and, wrapping himself in his blanket, laid him 
down to rest. The deep breathing of untroubled 
slumber was the only sound that floated from the 
land and mingled with the rippling of the river; 
and not a hand or foot was moved until, at day¬ 
break, the loud halloo of the guide aroused the 
sleepers to their daily toil. 

A week or two passed, and we had left the lands 
of the buffalo far behind us, and were sailing over 
the broad bosom of Lake Winipeg. It was calm and 
polished as a sheet of glass when we entered it, but 
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ifc did not remain long thus. A breeze arose, the 
sails were hoisted, and away we went out into the 
wide ocean of fresh water. Lake Winipeg is a ver¬ 
itable ocean. Its waves rival those of the salt sea 
in magnitude, and they break upon a shore com¬ 
posed in many places of sand and pebbles. If we 
sail straight out upon it, the shore behind us sinks 
in the horizon, but no opposite shore rises to view, 
and the unbroken circle of sky and water is pre¬ 
sented to our gaze, as it appears on the great ocean 
itself. 

The wind rose almost to a gale as we careered 
over the billows, and the men had to keep up inces¬ 
sant baling. It was almost too much for us ; but 
no one murmured, for, had the wind been ahead, we 
might have boen obliged to put ashore and remain 
there inactive for many days. As it was, we made a 
rapid run across the lake and entered the river, or 
rather the system of lakes and rivers, which convey 
its waters to the ocean. Hudson’s Bay was our 
goal. To this point we were conveying our furs for 
shipment to England. 

Many days passed, and we were still pushing on¬ 
wards towards the sea-coast; but not so rapidly 
now. The character of the navigation had changed 
very considerably, and our progress was much 
slower. Now we were sweeping over a small lake, 
anon dashing down the course of a turbulent stream, 
and at other times dragging boats and cargoes over 
the land. 

One afternoon we came to a part of the river 
which presented a very terrible appearance. As far 
as the eye could reach, the entire stream was a boil¬ 
ing turmoil of rocks and rapids, down which a boat 
could have gone with as much safety as it could 
have leaped over the hills of Niagara. Our advance 
was most effectually stopped, as far as appearance 
went. But nothing checks the onward progress of 
a north-west voyagewr except the want of food. The 
boats ran successively into a small bay, the men 
leaped out, the bales of furs were tossed upon the 
banks of the river, and the boats hauled up. Then 
every man produced a long leathern strap, with 
which he fastened a bale weighing upwards of 90 lbs. 
to his back; above this he placed a bale of similar 
weight, and trotted off into the woods as lightly as 
if he had only been laden with two pillows. The 
second bale is placed above the first by a sleight-of- 
hand movement which is difficult to acquire. Poor 
Berry well-nigh broke his back several times in 
attempting this feat, and eventually gave it up in 
despair. 

In an hour the packs were carried over the “ por¬ 
tage,” and deposited beside the still water at the 
foot of the rapids. Then the men returned for the 
boats. One was taken in hand at a time. The 
united crews seized the heavy craft with their 
strong hands, and shoved against it with their 
lusty shoulders; a merry song was struck up, and 
thus the boat was dragged through the forest for 
nearly a mile. The others quickly followed, and 
before evening all was carried over and we were 
again rowing down stream. 

Not long after this, we came to a rapid, in the 
midst of which was a slight water-fall. The water 
was deep here, and the rocks not numerous, and it 


was the custom to run the boats down the rapids 
and over the fall, in order to save the labour of a 
portage. Three of the boats ran down in grand 
style and reached the foot in safety. Berry and I 
were in the last boat. The steersman stood up in 
the stern with his hands resting on tho long heavy 
sweep, while his gaze was directed anxiously towards 
the boiling flood into -which we were just entering. 
The bowman, an immensely powerful man, stood 
up in front with a long strong pole grasped in both 
hands, ready to fend off from the sunken rocks. 
The men sat in their places with their oars ready 
for action. 

“Now, boys, look out,” cried the guide, as we 
plunged into the first billow of the rapids. The 
boat flew like an arrow straight towards a rock 
which was crested with white as the water burst 
against its ragged front. To all appearance our 
doom was sealed. The bowman regarded ifc with a 
complacent smile, and stood quite motionless, merely 
casting a glance backward. The steersman acknow¬ 
ledged the glance with a nod; one long stroke of 
the great oar; the boat turned sharply aside and 
swept past in safety. There was no danger in such 
a big blustering rock as that! 

“Prenez garde,” cried the bowman in a warning 
tone, pointing to a spot where lay a sunken rock. 
The steersman’s quick hand turned the boat aside, 
but the bowman had to lend his aid, and the strong 
pole bent like a willow as he forced the boat’s head 
away from the hidden danger. And now the fall 
appeared. Ifc was not high, perhaps four feet, but 
there was a mighty gush of water there, and ifc was 
a bold leap for a heavy boat. 

“ Prenez garde, mes gallons, hurrah! lads, give 
way! well done.” The boat plunged almost bows 
under, but she rose again like a duck on the foam¬ 
ing water. The worst of ifc was past now; but there 
was still a ticklish bit below—a bend in tho river, 
where the sunken rocks were numerous, and the 
surface of the water so white with foam that ifc was 
difficult to detect the channel. The bowman’s duty 
now became more arduous. With knifctedbrows and 
compressed lips he stood, every nerve and muscle 
strung for instant action. The steersman watched 
his movements with intense earnestness, in order to 
second them promptly. Ever and anon the stout 
pole was plunged into the flood, first on one side, 
then on the other; the two guides acted as if they 
had been one man, and the obedient craft sprang 
from surge to surge in safety. Suddenly the bow¬ 
man uttered a loud shout, as the pole jammed be¬ 
tween two rocks and was wrenched from his grasp. 

“ Another! another! vite! rite !” 

One of the crew thrust a fresh pole into his hand. 
Plunging ifc into the water, he exerted his giant 
strength with such violence as nearly to upset the 
boat, but it was too late. The planks crashed like 
an egg-shell as the boat dashed upon a rock, and 
the water began to rush in, while the stern was 
swept round and the blade of the steering oar was 
smashed to atoms. Almost before we had time to 
think, we were swept down stern foremost, and 
floated safely into an eddy at the foot of the rapids. 
A few strokes of the oars brought us to the land; 
but short although the interval was between our 
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striking the rock and nmning aslioro, it was suffi¬ 
cient to half fill the boat with water. 

The danger was barely past, and the intense feel¬ 
ing of it was still strong upon my mind, yet these 
light-hearted voyageurs were jesting and laughing 
loudly as they tossed the packs of furs out of the 
water-logged boat, so little did they realize the im¬ 
minence of the peril from which they had been deli¬ 
vered—the shortness of the step that had separated 
them from the immediate presence of God. 

The remainder of that day was spent in drying 
the furs that had been wetted, and in repairing the 
damaged boat. Afterwards we continued our voy¬ 
age, which, without farther accident, terminated at 
length on the shores of Hudson’s Bay. 


VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES. 

Sin Berna.hi) Buiike, Ulster King of Arms, author 
of the “Peerage and Baronetage of the United King¬ 
dom,” and of other kindred works, has given, under 
the above title, a volume of very saddening reading 
to the world* It is not so much the decline and fall, 
as the degradation and misery of great families, 
preceding their utter extinction, of which his book 
affords many melancholy instances. But, as it is 
better to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of feasting, so these brief records of wealth 
reduced to want, of princely power sinking to menial 
drudgery, of all the most envied distinctions and en¬ 
joyments of life ending in destitution and woe, leave 
certainly as mellowing and moralizing an impression 
on the mind as the brilliant reverse of the picture 
would by itself leave one of a very opposite ten¬ 
dency. All Mr. Burke’s examples of family vicissi¬ 
tudes are not, however, of so tragic a description; 
yet, the few to be found in Ins opening preparatory 
chapter well express the character of those most in¬ 
teresting ones which follow ; and what can be more 
impressively suggestive of solemn thoughts than 
the final fall of the descendants of the Plantagemets, 
and also of those of the “ time-honoured Lancaster,” 
which usher in a long train of similar downfalls of 
regal and noble houses narrated in the sequel of 
his work. The following is the passage. 

“ What race in Europe surpassed in royal position, 
personal achievement, and romantic adventure, our 
own Plantagenets— equally wise as valiant, and no 
less renowned in the cabinet than in the field ? 
But let us look back only so far as the year 1637, 
and we shall find the great-great-grandson of 
Margaret Plantagenet, herself the daughter and 
heiress of George, Duke of Clarence, following the 
cobbler’s craft at Newport, a little town in Shrop¬ 
shire ! Nor is this the only branch from the tree 
of royalty that has dwarfed and withered. If we 
•were to closely investigate the fortunes of the many 
inheritors of the royal arms, it would soon be shown 
that, in sober truth, 

‘ The aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Had sunk into the ground 

ay, and deeply too. The princely stream flows 
through very humble veins. Among the lineal 
descendants of Edmund of Woodstock, Earl of 


Kent, sixth son of Edward i, King of England, 
entitled to quarter the royal arms, occur a butcher 
and a toll-gatherer; the first a Mr. Joseph Smart, 
of Hales Owen; the latter a Mr. George Wilmot, 
keeper of the turnpike-gate at Cooper’s Bank , near 
Dudley. Then, again, among the descendants of 
Thomas Plantagenet, Duke of Gloucester, fifth son 
of Edward m, we discover Mr. Stephen James 
Penny, the late sexton at Sfc. George’s, Hanover 
Square—a strange descent, from sword and sceptre 
to the spade and the pickaxe!” 

Our next anecdote is more melancholy still. 
After mentioning that an Urquliart of Cromarty 
was necessitated, by his extravagance, to sell his 
estate, and sunk step by step to the lowest depth 
of misery, coming at last as a wandering beggar to 
his own door, or rather to that door which had 
once been his own, Mr. Burke goes on:— 

“ A somewhat similar story is told of a Scottish 
peer. Fraser of Kirkhill relates that he saw John, 
Earl of Traquair, the cousin and courtier of King 
James vi, ‘begging in the streets of Edinburgh, in 
the year 1661. He was’ (these are Fraser’s own 
words) ‘ in an antique garb, and wore a broad old 
hat, short cloak, and pannier’s breeches, and I con¬ 
tributed, in my quarters in the Canon gate, towards' 
his relief. We gave him a noble. He was stand¬ 
ing with his hat off. The Master of Lovatt, Cul- 
brockie, Glenmoriston, and myself, were there, and 
he received the piece of money from my hand as 
humbly and thankfully as the poorest supplicant.’ ” 
We pass over the chapters on the Percys and 
Nevilles, and come to the one entitled “The Rise and 
Fall of Oliver Cromwell.” Mr. Burke shows that, 
long before the time of the Protector, the Cromwell 
family possessed estates equal to those of the 
wealthiest peers of the present day. The Protector 
himself inherited considerable property, and from 
private sources left behind him enough to maintain 
his family perpetually in easy circumstances; yet, 
says Mr. Burke, in concluding his sketch of the 
rapid declension of the posterity of this great man:— 

“ How pointedly does this story of the downfall 
of Oliver Cromwell’s family tell of the instability 
of all human greatness I Within the scope of a 
single century, and after the lapse of a few genera¬ 
tions, we find the descendants of one, who in power 
equalled the mightiest princes of the earth, reduced 
to the depths of poverty, and almost begging their 
daily bread. To sum up: Thomas Cromwell, the 
Lord Protector’s great grandson, was a grocer on 
Snow Hill, and his son, Oliver Cromwell, the last 
male heir of the family, an attorney of London. But 
it w r as in the female line that the fall was most 
striking. Several of the Lord Protector’s grand¬ 
daughter’s children sank to the lowest class of 
society. One, after seeing her husband die in the 
workhouse of a little Suffolk town, died herself a 
pauper, leaving two daughters ; the elder, the wife 
of a shoemaker, and the younger, of a butcher’s 
son, who had been her fellow-servant. Another of 
Oliver Cromwells great grand-daughters had tw r o 
children, who earned their scanty bread by the 
humblest industry—the son as a small working 
jeweller, and the daughter as the mistress of a little 
school at Mildenhall.” 


* London, Longman & Go. 
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We follow Mr. Burke, wlio observes no chrono¬ 
logical order in bis narratives. We bave, therefore, 
next to mention a very recent instance of tbe ex- 
tmetion in misery of a very ancient and wealthy 
Irish family—the Martins of Ballinahinch. The 
founder of this family was Oliver Martin, who ac¬ 
companied the first English army to Ireland under 
Strongbow, and the last male but one of the race 
was the well known Dick Martin, who has given 
his name to the Act for “ preventing or punishing 
cruelty to animals/’ which is popularly called “ Dick 
Martin’s Act.” The last inheritor, or inheritrix, of 
the immense territory which belonged for so many 
centuries to the Martins was a Miss Martin, the 
daughter of Thomas Barnwell Martin, m.p. of Bal¬ 
linahinch Castle. The writer of this paper had the 
melancholy pleasure of knowing her very intimately 
in Paris, in 1835, when she was residing with Mr. 
Banim, the author of the “ Tales of the O’Hara 
Family,” etc. On her succeeding to the Connemara 
estate she was known all over Ireland as “ the 
Princess of Connemara,” and truly her demesnes 
might well be called a principality, so extensive 
were they. Dick Martin used to boast to G eorge iv, 
that “ he had an approach from his gate-house to 
his hall of thirty miles length.” This noble pro¬ 
perty, rich in every sense, and of surpassing beauty, 
was however so encumbered with debt, that it re¬ 
quired more than £1600 per year to pay up the 
instalments on the mortgages ; and in the year of 
famine, the tenants ceasing to pay any rents 
whatever, Ballinahinch came into the Encumbered 
Estates Court; and thus, to use Mr. Burke’s words, 
“ not a single acre remained for the poor heiress 
of what was once a princely estate; and while others 
were thus fattening upon her ancient inheritance, 
the ‘Princess of Connemara,’ without any fault of 
her own, became an absolute pauper. Tho home 
of her fathers had passed away to strangers, leaving 
nothing behind but debts and the bitter recollection 
of what she had lately been. In this total wreck 
of all her fortunes the ill-starred ‘ Princess of Con¬ 
nemara ’ retired to Fontaine l’Eveque in Belgium, 
where for a short while she supported herself by 
her pen; but so scanty were the means thus ob¬ 
tained, that she at length resolved to abandon the 
continent for America, hoping to find in the Hew 
World an ampler field for her exertions. Some 
friends of the family now came forward with a small 
subscription to enable her to carry out this object. 
Much it could not have been, for we find her em¬ 
barking with her husband for America, although 
she was far advanced in pregnancy. A premature 
confinement was the result in this den of misery, 
without medical attendant, without a nurse, without 
any one of the aids so indispensable at such a mo¬ 
ment of danger and suffering. Can it be a matter 
of surprise to any one that she died soon after she 
touched the shore; or, as some will have it, before 
she left the boat ?” 

“ The Doom of Buckingham,” “ Tho House of 
Albany,” “The Royal Stuarts,” are all very in¬ 
teresting chapters; but we can only afford to borrow 
one extract from the last of them, giving an ac¬ 
count of the closing days of the last of the royal 
Stuarts. 


“ After the expulsion of Pius vi by the French, 
Cardinal York fled from his splendid residence at 
Rome and Frascati to Venice, infirm in health, dis¬ 
tressed in circumstances, and borne down by the 
weight of seventy-five years. For a while he sub¬ 
sisted on the produce of some silver plate, which 
he had rescued from the ruin of his property, but 
soon privation and poverty pressed upon him, and 
his situation became so deplorable that Sir John 
Cox Hippisley deemed it right to have it made 
known to the King of England. George in im¬ 
mediately gave orders that a present of £2000 
should be remitted to the last of the Stuarts, with 
an intimation that he might draw for a similar 
amount in the following July, and that an annuity 
of £4000 would be at his service so long as his cir¬ 
cumstances might require it. This liberality was 
accepted, and acknowledged by the Cardinal in 
terms of gratitude, and made a deep impression 
on the Papal court. The pension Cardinal York 
continued to receive until his decease in June, 1807, 
at the age of eighty-two. From the time he entered 
into holy orders, his Eminence took no part in 
politics, and seems to have laid aside all worldly 
views. The only exception to this line of conduct 
was his having medals struck at his brother’s death, 
in 1788, bearing on the face a representation of his 
head, with this inscription—“ Henricus Konus 
Magnse Britannia^ Rex; non voluntate hominum, 
sed Dei Gratia.” 

In recording the vicissitudes of the Lindsays, 
Earls of Crawford, who were second only in dignity 
to the royal Stuarts, Mr. Burke, speaking of a chief 
of this house, whose father had been called the 
Spendthrift Earl, says “ In the year 1744, died at 
the age of eighty, in the capacity of hostl&r in an inn 
at Kirkwall, in the Orkney Islands, David Lindsay, 
late of Edzell, unquestionably head of the great 
house of Lindsay; and Lord Lindsay, as repre¬ 
sentative of David and Ludovic, Earls of Crawford. 
One day, this David Lindsay, ruined and broken¬ 
hearted, departed from Edzell Castle, unobserved 
and unattended. Ho said farewell to no one, and 
turning round to take a last look at the old towers, 
he drew a long sigh and wept. He was never 
more seen in the place of his ancestors. With the 
wreck of his fortune he bought a small estate, on 
which ho resided for some years; but this, too, 
was spent ere long, and the landless and houseless 
outcast retired to the Orkney Islands, where he 
became hostler in the Kirkwall inn!” 

We give the whole of the short chapter entitled 
“ Gargrave and Reresby:— 

“ The story of the Gargraves is a melancholy 
chapter in the romance of real life. For full two 
centuries or more, scarcely a family in Yorkshire 
enjoyed a higher position. Its chiefs earned dis¬ 
tinction in peace and war; one died in France, 
Master of the Ordnance to King Henry v; another, 
a soldier too, fell with Salisbury at the siege of Or¬ 
leans ; and a third filled the Speaker’s chair of the 
House of Commons. What an awful contrast to 
this fair picture does the sequel offer. Thomas 
Gargrave, the Speaker’s eldest son, was hung at 
York lor murder; and his half-brother, Sir Richard, 
endured a fate only less miserable. The splendid 
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estate lie inherited he wasted by the most wanton ex¬ 
travagance, and at length reduced himself to abject 
want. * His excesses/ says Mr. Hunter, in his History 
of Doncaster, ‘ are still, at the expiration of two cen¬ 
turies, the subject of village tradition, and his at¬ 
tachment to gaming is commemorated in an old 
painting, long preserved in the neighbouring 
mansion of Badsworth, in which he is represented 
playing at the old game of put, the right hand 
against the left, for the stake of a cup of ale/ 

“ The close of Sir Richard’s story is as lament¬ 
able as its course. An utter bankrupt in means 
and reputation, he is stated to have been reduced 
to travel with the pack-horses to London, and was 
at last found dead in an old hostelry! He had 
married Catherine, sister of Lord Danvers, and by 
her he left three daughters. Of the descendants 
of his brothers, few particulars can be ascertained. 
Hot many years since, a Mr. Gargrave, believed to 
be one of them, filled the mean employment of parish 
clerk at Kippax. 

“A similar melancholy narrative applies to another 
great Yorkshire house. Sir William Reresby, Bart., 
son and heir of the celebrated author, succeeded, at 
the death of his father, in 1689, to the beautiful 
estate of Thrybergh, in Yorkshire, where his an¬ 
cestors had been seated uninterruptedly from the 
time of the Conquest, and he lived to see himself 
denuded of every acre of his broad lands. Le Ueve 
.states in his mss., preserved in the Heralds’ College, 
that he became a tapster in the King’s Bench prison, 
and was tried and imprisoned for cheating in 1711. 
He was alive in 1727, when Wot ton’s account of 
the Baronets was published. In that work he is 
said to be reduced to a wretched condition. At 
length he died in great obscurity, a melanchoty 
instance how low pursuits and base pleasures may 
s-ully the noblest name, and waste an estate gathered 
with labour and preserved by the care of a race of 
distinguished progenitors. Gaming was amongst 
Sir William’s follies—particularly that worst speci¬ 
men of the folly, the fights of game-cocks. The 
tradition of Thrybergh is (for his name is not quite 
forgotten) that the fine estate of Dennaby was staked 
and lost on a single main.” 

[To be continued.] 


SODTH SEA DAH. 

The common dangers and privations to which all 
persons following a seafaring life are at times 
exposed, do much to soften and wear down many 
of the fine lines of class distinction that may exist, 
and to associate individuals on board a ship on a 
much closer footing of equality than would else¬ 
where be recognised or tolerated. Whilst ponder¬ 
ing on my past life, the vivid imagery of an event¬ 
ful period in my nautical experience flits before my 
mind. 

“Hove to” off Van Diemen’s Land brings to 
remembrance the troubled faces of some since dead, 
who gazed with unspoken awe upon the great sea 
in its anger, and upon whose ears, one tempestuous 
night, the loud voice of the shrieking gale fell as 
the solemn strains of funereal music. Then I 
picture men unused to labour, standing side by 


side with our seamen, and grasping coarse ropes 
with their smooth hands, working manfully and 
steadily for dear life and those they love, threatened 
with fast approaching danger, as the waters rose 
rapidly through the treacherous leak. 

Again I am borne beneath the fierce rays of a 
tropical sun, one of the company of a fine ship, 
becalmed on the unruffled surface of eastern waters. 
The sails are at rest; there is not a breath of 
breeze moving; the vertical sun pours down des¬ 
tructive heat; the cattle and domestic animals lie 
down listlessly and die; whilst brave men suffer 
without murmur the unmitigated pangs of a 
miserably short allowance of water. 

Amongst an assemblage so miscellaneous as a 
ship’s company, formed as it is of men of many 
classes and climes, you may expect to find some 
singularities. You are brought into contact with 
all social grades, from our “ man before the mast,” 
the huge brawny fellow of massive limbs and many 
prejudices and peculiarities, to the genteel-featured 
youth, who has “ run away to sea,” hoping to find 
easier travelling on the ocean than on those paths 
leading to wisdom which he has found steep and 
thorny; and the poor shivering Lascar, who, pining 
wearily for the sunny shores of his own land in the 
far East, looks but a pitiable caricature as he stands 
hand to hand with a British seaman. 

On the eve of sailing from Australia for the 
East Indies, in ’57, our crew was augmented by 
several “ new hands,” lately belonging to a whaling 
ship. One of the most able of their company, and 
the subject of this sketch, was a South Sea 
islander—a fine, stalwart, well-built young man 
whose visage bore the disfiguring marks of his 
people’s customs, yet possessed of a countenance 
singularly pleasant and ingenuous, while a genial 
smile diffused itself over his copper-coloured fea¬ 
tures. He was called “Uncle Dan,” “Prince Dan,” 
“ Captain Dan,” and sometimes “ Daniel Tucker ; M 
but, as the registrar of seamen would find it 
peculiarly inconvenient to describe him in his na¬ 
tive name, as by himself rendered, he designated 
him after the humour of his own fancy, and thus 
he was called thenceforth, “ South Sea Dan.” He 
rapidly became a great favourite with both officers 
and men, not only for the ingenuous simplicity of 
his character, but also for his skill and courage as 
a seaman, and the ingenuity he displayed in varied 
and cunning handicraft. 

On board the whaler he had acted as harpooner, 
being selected on account of his singular activity 
and dexterity. Having often witnessed him cast 
the keen harpoon, with marvellous precision, deep 
into the vitals of the fierce shark and swift dolphin, 
as they hovered around our ship, I have stood 
amazed at the prodigious skill with which he 
launched his weapons. “ South Sea Dan,” with 
his copper-coloured skin and broken speech, bore 
but slight resemblance to a hero of romance; but 
one night, during a long calm, when the moon was 
high and the waters at rest, he told me the story 
of his life, the substance of which was as follows. 

Far away in the south, where his people live 
beneath the shade of the plantain and cocoa-nut 
trees, where they drink the waters as they trickle 
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through the rocks and earth, where they cast the 
spear and navigate swift canoes over big seas—far 
away in this sunny island poor Dan had left his 
home. Groups of islands lay around his island 
home, and in his frail canoe he paddled from the one 
to the other as he willed. Different as may be the 
human contour in different climes, yet how similar, 
under all climes, are the passions of the human 
heart! Dan, in the Southern Ocean, paddling his 
brave canoe over big billows dividing the island 
groups, gathering such sustenance as the trees offer, 
refreshing his thirst from the earth’s bosom, taking 
his rest beneath the rich canopies of foliage, and 
visiting the surrounding neighbours of his native 
spot, yielded his heart to the keeping of a dark-eyed 
maiden. I could not describe her; but, as poor 
Dan grew rhapsodical, I am bound to believe her 
to have been lovely. That she was so in his sight 
I have never dared to doubt. She probably had a 
skewer of human bone thrust through her nasal 
cartilage by way of ornament, and was undoubtedly 
primitively inextravagant in her mode of dress; 
still, I did not venture to inquire. To have ridi¬ 
culed either of the lovers at such a moment would 
have been a violation of the simple confidence be¬ 
stowed upon me. So Dan loved the dark-eyed 
daughter of the chief; and the silent groves and 
shades of that island in the Pacific probably over¬ 
heard vows as passionate as any ever listened to 
within the bounds of civilization. 

The people of Dan’s tribe were not at that time 
upon friendly terms with those of the chief whose 
daughter he loved. I have a lingering suspicion 
that Dan’s relations "were in the habit of settling 
personal disputes by knocking the enemy upon 
the head, and disposing of his remains at a family 
dinner-party. So Dan determined to bear away 
the chiefs daughter in triumph; and Love there, 
as elsewhere, smiling at obstacles, directed the dark¬ 
eyed maiden to abandon herself to the canoe, and 
fly from her island home. 

He dwelt upon his remembrance of the fact that 
the great moon fell upon the waters, and the waters 
rolled playfully at the feet of the islands ; whilst the 
parrot and night birds, shrieking in the forests, 
alone broke the stillness of the night. His trusty 
canoe glided noiselessly over the calm waters be¬ 
neath the cautious stroke of his paddles, until he 
struck into a small bay, concealed and overhung by 
dense foliage. She wdiom he sought was awaiting 
him, and, with her in his canoe, he was soon again 
cautiously crossing the waters separating him from 
his home. 

Men of the tribe now robbed of its chieftain’s 
daughter lay fishing off the island, and in the moon¬ 
light recognising Dan of the people of enmity, with 
a woman of them own, they gave immediate pursuit, 
and overtook the canoe in its rapid flight. Thus 
Dan and the dark-eyed fugitive were led back in 
captivity to the island, where the enraged chief con¬ 
demned him to die. He says death to him had then 
been good, for life without her whom he loved was 
as a day without a sun. At the intercession of the 
truant daughter, however, Dan’s life was spared, 
but he was sold into banishment to the captain of a 
Yankee whaler for his weight of tobacco. 


And thus, after several years’ adventures, he for 
the first time was on his way to the East Indies. 
He told me that he thought of his lost home when¬ 
ever the moon was up and falling playfully over the 
ripples of the ocean. He had never yet known 
where the island of his birth lies; yet he still hoped 
one day to return. But he can never know now; 
nor again shall the forest shades of his sunny home 
give him welcome. Nurtured in the genial climate 
of the Southern isles, as we reached the higher 
northern latitudes of our homeward voyage, poor 
Dan displayed symptoms painfully unmistakable 
of the approach of that sad disease which so ra¬ 
pidly seizes upon the children of sunnier clime3 
who visit our shores. Arriving in London, he was 
at once placed in one of those admirable institutions 
which English benevolence has thrown open to the 
distressed and homeless, and where Christian charity 
ministers to the ills of the soul as well as the dis¬ 
eases of the body; and there, far removed from 
his people, but to the last dreaming of his lost island 
home, he passed away to that land wherein the 
longitudes and latitudes of this world are for ever 
lost. 


ANECDOTES OF ANIMALS. 

BY A WESTMOIlBLAirD BATUBALIST. 

It is almost as interesting to observe the eccen¬ 
tricities of animals as to mark their regularly es¬ 
tablished habits. If we closely study their manners, 
we shall find that they are not wholly devoted to 
routine, but that they are quite ready to adopt new 
and independent courses of action under exceptional 
circumstances. Now, it is not at all a legitimate 
thing for house sparrows to take to carpentering; 
but au instance in w r hich a precocious little fellow 
showed superior abilities in this line has lately come 
to the -writer’s knowledge. The sparrow had de¬ 
cided on building in a hole in the wall of a house. 
But the entrance sloped outwards so disastrously 
that the building materials w r ere perpetually rolling 
down, and but small progress was made. The 
simplest -way would have been to remove into a 
more eligible locality. But no; will, not to say 
obstinacy, is powerfully developed in a sparrow’s 
character; and in that ungainly hole he was deter¬ 
mined to settle. What did he do ? He went away 
and gathered up a lot of little bits of wood, which 
he and his coinciding wife carefully fixed in an 
upright position, and thus built a complete little 
railing at the mouth of the aperture. Within this 
clever palisade they successfully laid the foundations 
of their domestic happiness, and everything went 
on perfectly well. This is probably a rare instance 
of ingenuity, and it is certainly an interesting one. 
It happened at Liskeard, in Cornwall. 

At Gilthwaiterigge we were interested in watching 
the movements of a pair of nice little spotted fly¬ 
catchers (Muscicapa grisolct). It was that Gilbh- 
waiterigge to which the invalid ducks, mentioned 
in a previous paper, were sent for the benefit of 
the water cure: a picturesque old Westmoreland 
cottage, with pointed gables, stone-mullioned win¬ 
dow's, a polished oak staircase, walls three feet 
thick, a prescriptive right to a ghost story, and a 
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history extending back into the past for 300 years. 
This history mysteriously terminated in the execu¬ 
tion of the owner, a Romanist, in the stirring days 
of Queen Elizabeth; but we will loyally presume 
that he had been plotting against the rale of the 
Protestant lady of the land; though the writer has 
seen the circumstance recorded in a Roman Catholic 
saint book as a martyrdom for “ the faith.” But 
there was a plot laid against the peaceable reign of 
the little quiet fly-catchers by a pair of travelled 
martins, just come home from the grand tour. The 
fly-catchers were in the end dispossessed, their little 
wigwam was torn to pieces, and the mud cottage 
of the martins rose in its stead, close under the 
eaves, and just above the small ledge where the 
■wigwam had been planted. Scarcely had the mud 
of the martins’ hovel dried in the sun, when a pair 
of sparrows that had long been peering down from 
the shoot above, and talking noisy treason to fill 
up the time, hopped in at the door of the hut and 
took possession. The martins tried to eject them; 
but they resisted the entrance of the rightful owners 
with their hard beaks and with prodigious quantities 
of chattering; and at length, the baffled builders 
yielded the point, and carried their little hods of 
mortar to another site. It seemed a hard case, 
but it was just, and the circle of retributive justice 
was not yet complete, as we shall soon see. The 
sparrows stuffed their ill-gotten house so full of 
furniture, (straw mattresses, feather-beds, and the 
like,) that there was scarcely room left for the 
family. At length, heavy rains set in; the in¬ 
appropriate furniture and the noisy children were 
too heavy for the mud building; it fell to the 
ground -with all its luckless inmates; the young 
ones perished, and the old ones had to begin the 
world afresh. The moral of this story is of course 
excellent, and needs no comment. 

A lady of the writer’s acquaintance was once 
walking amid the lovely scenery of the Isle of 
Wight, when she observed a little kitten curled 
up on a mossy bank, in all the security of a mid-day 
nap. It was a beautiful little creature, aud the lady 
gently approached in order to stroke it, when sud¬ 
denly down swooped a hawk, pounced upon the 
sleeping kitten, and completely hid it from her 
sight. It was a kestrel (Falco tinnimculus). Our 
friend was greatly shocked, and tried to rescue the 
little victim; but the kestrel stood at bay and 
refused to move. There he stood, on the bank, 
firmly facing her, and all her efforts to drive him 
from his prey failed. The lady hurried on to a 
fisherman’s cottage which was near at hand, and 
told of the little tragedy with the eloquence of real 
feeling. But the fisher-folk laughed merrily, and 
said, “ It is always so. That hawk always comes 
down if anybody goes near the kitten. He has 
taken to the kitten, and he stays near at hand to 
watch whenever it goes to sleep.” The case was 
so remarkable that the lady inquired further into 
its history, and learnt that the kitten’s mother had 
died, and that the fisherman’s family had suddenly 
missed their little nursling. After some time they 
observed a kestrel hawk loitering about the cottage. 
They used to throw him scraps of meat, and they 
observed that he always carried off a portion of 


every meal, dragging even heavy bones away out 
of sight. His movements were watched, and they 
saw that he carried his stores to the roof of the 
cottage. A ladder was placed, some one ascended, 
and there, nestling in a hole in the thatch, lay the 
lost kitten, thriving prosperously under the tender 
care of its strange foster-father. The foundling 
was brought down and restored to civilized life; but 
the bandit protector was not disposed to resign his 
charge, and ever kept at hand to fly to the rescue 
whenever dangerous ladies threatened it with a 
caress. It was observed that he used to feed his 
pet by tearing the meat into the minutest shreds 
possible. Years passed away—fifteen years passed 
—and the lady revisited the fisher’s cottage. A 
grave, sober-minded old cat was calmly meditating 
on the course of time, or on other congenial topics. 
The romance of the hawk-fed kitten had settled 
into the sobrieties of this respectable presentation 
of advanced ago. And the hawk ? The hawk had 
been gathered to his fathers some time before. 

During the past summer an affecting event oc¬ 
curred in the flock of black-nosed sheep that browse 
under the beautiful trees of Elleray, or scour over 
the rocks of Orrest Head—that Orrest Head from 
whose noble forehead you may watch the silvery 
sleep of Windermere. It was sad to see tho mother- 
sheep smitten by sudden death, the effect of some 
poisonous plant, it was thought: it was sad to see 
the twin lambs carried away by the shepherds, one 
under each arm, piteously calling to the dead mother 
to follow them. Some time after, we asked, “What 
has become of the orphan lambs ?” “ Oh, they 

milk a coo; and it is a sight to see it.” So we 
went to the farm, and there, sure enough, were the 
pet lambs, “ Billy and Nanny,” busily milking the 
compassionate coo for themselves. The compas¬ 
sionate cow had “taken to them” from the first; 
they consumed the whole of her milk, and the fine 
fat fellows did excellent justice to her benevolent 
care. 

These cases of singular adoption may be followed 
by an instance of strong parental feeling. A little 
fox, quite a small cub, once ran into the hall of a 
gentleman’s cottage, and claimed sanctuary there. 
He had been frightened by dogs, it was thought, 
perhaps had been hunted by them. Fortunate little 
fugitive ! he could not have found a fairer refuge 
than in that home of taste and of chivalrous hu¬ 
manity : where the free birds of the air come at 
bidding, hover around your head, fan the air before 
your face with little winnowing wings, and take the 
crumb of bread from between your lips : where tho 
indulged bees glean their harvests from the beauti¬ 
ful flower-beds for their own, not their master’s 
use, loving him almost as they love their queen : 
and where the courteous proprietor, an enthusiast 
for the general happiness, moves about, lord of 
thousands of little hearts. It was a wise instinct 
which prompted the startled young fox to ask 
sanctuary in that hall. Late at night, when the 
full moon, by clearing the crests of the closely em¬ 
bowering trees, was able to take a quiet look down 
into the heart of the little paradise, the owner of 
the place looked out of the window into the court 
whore the young fox had been chained, like a little 
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dog, to a kennel. There was a stealthy movement, 
a figure was gliding along in the clear moonlight— 
gliding stealthily along—and drawing near to the 
chained cub. It was an old fox, literally grey 
about the face with age, and it had braved the for¬ 
midable dogs that were tied up in different parts 
of the grounds, had sought out the fugitive, and 
had come to lay a late supper before it, consisting 
of a fowl—a whole fowl. 

A scientific friend once mentioned to the writer 
a very fine instance of self-command, and of gene¬ 
rous confidence in the real tenderness of the hand 
that was inflicting pain. The informant, an In¬ 
spector of Army Hospitals, was with a branch of 
our forces in India at the time referred to. There 
was a magnificent elephant, of the largest size, 
attached to the artillery corps. The noble creature 
was suffering from an enormous tumour which had 
formed at the back of the neck. All curative means 
had failed, and it was decided that a very formid¬ 
able operation must be performed. There was great 
danger connected with the attempt, on account of 
the vast irresponsible strength of the elephant. 
Our friend determined that his own hand should 
be the one to test the creature’s power of endur¬ 
ance, though the peril to himself was of course im¬ 
minent. At the appointed hour, the elephant was 
led out. His attendant stood in front of him, and 
gave him the word of command to kneel down. 
Down lumbered the huge mass of unimpaired 
strength. Not a rope, not a chain, or bond of any 
land was cast about him. Our friend approached, 
and made a fearfully deep incision. The elephant 
heaved one great sob from the depths of his pant¬ 
ing chest, and recognising in a moment the mean¬ 
ing of that sudden agony, he quietly leaned aver 
towards the operator, in order that ho might have 
better command over his work ! With the excep¬ 
tion of this single movement, he never stirred or 
gave sign during the whole course of the opera¬ 
tion. Surely there is moral grandeur in this scene, 
and it is a relief to one’s feelings to know that the 
courage of the skilful operator and of the noble 
sufferer were repaid by complete recovery. 

A fine black retriever dog of our acquaintance 
once met with a painful accident. He immediately 
betook himself to that one of his two mistresses in 
whose surgical skill he seemed to place the most 
confidence, and she bravely removed the damaged 
and useless claw. Ever after this, if he had the 
slightest ache or pain he used to betake himself to 
her as to a general practitioner of ascertained ability. 

It is almost inconceivable that any one should 
be found who can wilfully ill-use any of God’s crea¬ 
tures, when they prove themselves to be capable of 
such a fine appreciation of moral motive. 


MARTYRDOM OF PATRICK HAMILTON. 
Within a few hours of the sentence passed on him 
by the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s the stake was 
ready for the martyr, and the martyr for the stake. 
The spirit of power and of love was upon him. The 
officials of the archbishop offered him his life if he 
would recant the confession he had made in the 
cathedral. But in vain. The executioners then 


stepped forward and bound him to the stake by an 
iron chain. Thus bound, he prayed, like his Master, 
for his persecutors ; for “ there were many of them 
blinded by ignorance, that they knew not what they 
did.” For himself he prayed that Christ “ would 
strengthen him by his Holy Spirit, that he might 
stedfastly abide the cruel pains of fire.” The fagots 
were kindled thrice, but the flames took no stoady 
hold of the pile, and the good man’s sufferings were 
protracted in consequence. The flames were at last 
thoroughly kindled. But, surrounded by them, he still 
remembered in his torments his widowed mother, 
and commended her with his dying breath to the 
care and sympathy of his friends. When nearly 
burnt through his middle by the fiery chain, a voice 
in the crowd of spectators called aloud to him, that 
if he still had faith in the doctrine for which he died, 
he should give a last sign of his constancy. Where¬ 
upon he raised three fingers of his half-consumed 
hand, and held them steadily in that position till he 
ceased to live. His last audible words were, “ How 
long, Lord, shall darkness overwhelm this kingdom ? 
how long wilt thou suffer this tyranny of men ? Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit.” The execution lasted for 
nearly six hours; “ but during all that time,” says 
one who witnessed with profound emotion the whole 
scene—Alexander Alane, then a canon of St. 
Andrew’s, but thenceforward a reformer and suf¬ 
ferer for Christ’s sake—“ the martyr never gave one 
sign of impatience or anger, nor ever called to hea¬ 
ven for vengeance upon his persecutors: so great 
was his faith, so strong his confidence in God.” 

Thus tragically but gloriously died, on the 29 th 
of February, 1528, when only four-and-twenty years 
of age, this noble martyr in a noble cause. “ The 
death of Sir Patrick, the father, on the streets of 
Edinburgh eight years before, was the death of a 
hero of chivalry,” says Professor Lorimer, in his 
Life of Patrick Hamilton: “ the death of his son, at 
St. Andrew’s, was the death of a hero of religion, in 
the noble battle of God’s truth, in the high service 
of the religous emancipation of his country. In both 
sire and son wo discover the same high sense of 
honour and duty, as they severally understood what 
honour and duty required at their hands ; in both 
the same intrepid daring in the presence of danger, 
the same forwardness in the path of self-devotion. 
But along with these grand resemblances there were 
also exhibited some striking contrasts. The father 
died a victim to the faction and ambition of his 
powerful house: the son gave himself a sacrifice to 
his country and the church of God. The father 
poured out his blood in the tragic rage of insulted 
honour, and to vindicate his good name as a soldier 
and a Hamilton: the soil yielded his life with the 
calm and gentle, but resolute, fortitude of a martyr ,, 
praying with his latest breath, ‘Father, forgive 
them.’ ” The brave Sir Patrick died the last, or 
all but the last, of the Scottish knights of the mid¬ 
dle ago, the ago of chivalry. His son had nothing in 
him of the middle age, save the noble and generous 
blood which it transmitted to him. He was the 
first illustrious Scotsman of modern times.*' 

* From “Work and Conflict.” A book of facts .and histories. 
By the Rcy. John Kennedy, m.a., p.h.g.s. Published by the Reli¬ 
gious Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row. 
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VARIETIES. 


The Statistical Congress of I860.—This great meet¬ 
ing, which is looked forward to with much interest, is to 
be held in London in the coming July. Every alternate 
year is the regular time for holding the Congress. It was 
at Brussels in 1853, Paris in 1855, Vienna in 1857, and 
should have been hold last year, but that it was rendered 
impossible by the warlike state of Europe. The idea of 
holding these great conferences of the European nations, 
on matters affecting their nearest interests, originated 
with M. Quetelet, an eminent meteorologist and statisti¬ 
cian, who is at the head of the Observatory at Brussels. 
We see by the newspapers that Baron C. Zoernig has boon 
appointed representative by the Austrian government. 
He is a very able man, and stands at the head of the 
government statistical department at Vienna. At the 
last Congress he presided, and gave much satisfaction. 
It is not yet known who will represent the other govern¬ 
ments of Europe ; but as Lord John .Russell has accepted 
the office of President of the Statistical Society for another 
year, it is likely that he has it in view to preside at tho 
Congress—a position which will be very suitable to his 
office of Foreign Secretary. 

The Great Bell; or, c ‘Big Ben tiie Second.”— 
Mr. Thomas Walesby, of Waterloo Place, writes :—“ It 
appeal’s that Dr. Percy has made his report on the com¬ 
position of the groat bell at Westminster Palace to tho 
Board of Works, while Mr. Cowper has informed tho 
House of Commons that the bell is cracked seriously in 
several places. I therefore venture to assert confidently, 
that it is in vain to listen to any proposals for c doctoring’ 
the wounds of poor Ben; for science and experiments 
have shown again and again that there is no possibility 
of restoring a bell in such a case so as to satisfy tho 
musical ear. The best course to pursue will be to give 
proper instructions to our most eminent founder to pro¬ 
duce a new bell from his own metal, for the quality of 
which he should be held responsible. In the meantime, 
as I have before suggested (the chimes being silent), lot 
the clock strike tho hours upon tho heaviest quarter-bell, 
which ought to emit a deeper note than that of the great 
bell at the Abbey.” 

Rest and Labour. —I might perhaps claim the benefit 
of rest after so long a life of labour ; but the real truth 
is— anc i X venture to utter it in the presence of many 
younger friends, as it imparts a useful practical lesson— 
as expressed by the great Christian poet, Cowper, 

“ A want of occupation is not rest, 

A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed.” 

—Lord Browjhcum at Edinburgh. 


The Revenue. —An abstract of the gross produce 
of the revenue of the United Kingdom, 1860, compared 


with the preceding year;— 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Property Tax 
Post Office 
Crown Lands 
Miscellaneous . 

Totals 


Years ended 

^ March 31, 

March 31,^ 

1800. 

1869. 

£ 

£ 

24,400,002 

24,117,913 

20,301,000 

17,902,000 

8,043,698 

8,005,709 

3,232,000 

3,1G2,000 

0,690,100 

6,083,587 

3,310,000 

3,200,000 

281,479 

280,010 

1,801,584 

2,125,9-11 

71,0S9,6G9 

05,477,283 


Printers’ Mistakes.— During the Mexican war, one 
newspaper hurriedly announced an important item of 
news from Mexico, that General Pillow and thirty-seven 
of his men had been lost in a bottle. Some other paper 
informed the public, not long ago, “that a man in a 
brown surtout was yesterday brought before the police- 
court on a charge of having stolen a small ox from a 


lady’s work-bag. The stolen property was found in his 
waistcoat pocket.” “ A rat ,” says another paper, “ de¬ 
scending tho river, came in contact with a steam-boat j 
and, so serious was the injury done to the boat, that 
great exertions wore necessary to save it.” An English 
paper once stated that the Russian General Rackinoff- 
kowsky “was found dead with a long luord in his mouth.” 
It was, perhaps, the same x>aper that, in giving a de¬ 
scription of a battle between the Poles and Russians, 
said that “ the conflict was dreadful, and the enemy was 
repulsed with great laughter.”—American Paper. 

Chinese Method of taking the Census. —Tho method 
of taking the census in China affords an example which 
our own country, as well as others, might profit by fol¬ 
lowing. During tho period appointed for an official 
enumeration of the inhabitants, householders are re¬ 
quired to post placards on their outside doors, stating 
tho number of males and females, with their ages, under 
their respective roofs, and heavy penalties are attached 
to a misrepresentation of numbers. 

The Devil’s Angling. —Tho devil knows well enough 
that if he cannot keep men from trying their states, and 
knowing their misery, he shall hardly be able to keep 
them from repentance and salvation; and therefore he 
deals with them as Jael with Sisera : she gives him fair 
words, and food, and layeth him to sleep, and coveroth 
his face, and then she comes upon him softly, and strikes 
the nail into his temples; and as the Philistines with 
Samson, who first put out his eyes, and then made him 
grind in their mills. If the pit be not covered, who but 
the blind will fall into it ? If the snare be not hid, tho 
bird will escape it. Satan knows how to angle for souls 
better than to show them the hook or line, and to fright 
them away with a noise, or with his own appearance.— 
Richard Baxter. 

Gloucestershire Lingo. —In the Gloucestershire dia¬ 
lect, “noise” is pronounced naize, as “enjoy” is pro¬ 
nounced enjay. Having many years attended the Quarter 
Sessions as well as the Assizes at Gloucester, 1 made 
considerable progress in acquiring the lingo of the country. 
Judge Hale’s name is there pronounced Eel, as they 
never aspirate h at the beginning of a word, and they 
always change a into ee. Thus, Mr. Bloxam, tho Clerk 
of the Peace, born near Alderley, in calling the jury, 
when he came to “ David Hale, of the same place, baker,” 
holloaed out, “ David Eel, of the seem pieece, beekor.”— 
Lord CanypbclVs “ Life of Judge Hale.” 

Card Playing. —“To dribble away life,” says Sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott, “ in exchanging bits of painted pasteboard round 
a green table, for the paltry concern of a few shillings, can 
only be excused in folly or superannuation. It is like 
riding on a rocking-horse, where your uttermost exertion 
never carries you a foot forward; it is a kind of mental 
treadmill, where you are perpetually climbing, but can 
never rise an inch.” 

“Pull, Adam, Pull l” —There was a lad in Ireland, 
who was put to work at a linen factory, and while he was 
at work there a piece of cloth was wanted to be sent out 
which was short of tho quantity that it ought to be; but 
the master thought that it might be made the length by 
a little stretching. He thereupon unrolled the cloth, tak¬ 
ing hold of one end of it himself and the boy at the other. 
He then said, “ Pull, Adam, pull.” Tho master pulled with 
all his might, but the boy stood still. The master again 
said, “ Pull, Adam, pull.” The boy said, “ I can’t.” “ Why 
not ?” said the master. “ Because it is wrong,” said 
Adam, and he refused to pull. Upon this the master said 
ho would not do for a linen manufacturer; but that boy 
became the Rev. Dr. Adam Clarke, and the strict prin¬ 
ciple of honesty of his youthful age laid the foundation of 
his future greatness. 
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JACKO ANNOUNCES THE MARCH OP THE LAND CIU1JS. 



THE CAPTAIN'S STORY: 

OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XX.—THE MARCH OP THE LAND CRABS, 

We were still talking over the feats of strength 
we had just witnessed, and little Mac’s distress at 
the busher’s defeat was fast merging into admira¬ 
tion for his conqueror, when shouts were heard in 
the . direction of the negro huts, which were situated 
No. 438— May 17, 18G0, 


about midway between us and “ the bush,” and not 
above a couplo of hundred yards from where we 
stood. 

“ What now ?” said the busher. 

Wc listened more attentively; the noise increased. 
What could be the cause P No one seemed to know. 
Presently a strange object was seen flitting towards 
us through the moonlit fields. It drew nearer ; no 
sound of advancing footsteps could I hear, and 
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yet it was close upon us, running swiftly under 
the shadow of the buildings; it looked like a pair of 
white trousers scampering along by themselves. 
AVhat could it bo P” 

Now it has bounded over the low garden wall, 
and I hear the patter of feet, and I seo teeth gleam¬ 
ing and eyes rolling. The mystery was solved. A 
negro, in pur is naturalibus, saving and except the 
aforesaid white trousers, stood before us. 

“ Hoot awa’, John! are ye clean daft, that ye tin 
through the country this gait, and you half naked? 
’Deed, I thought your breeks had rin awa’ by thcir- 
sells—the colour o’ your skin matches the nicht, ye 
ken—what is it, man alive ? speak, gin* yo’ve no 
rin your tongue out o’ your heed !” 

“ De crab, massa!” burst from the open mouth 
of the panting John ; “ de crab come eberywhere— 
tousan’ and tousan’ ob ’em; dey cubber ebery ting; 
de groun’, do cabin, de tree, all cubber wid crab.” 

“ Crabs, that’s grand! cried the busher; “ gentle¬ 
men, ye’re in luck; I’ve been fifteen years on tho 
island and never seen but one march of the land 
crabs; it’s a strange sight, and many live and 
die in Jamaica without seeing it: come along, ye’ll 
no regret the trouble, my word for it; ye’ll no regret 
the trouble. 

“ Trouble ! the trouble’s a pleasuro ; lead on, 
Macduff,” said Rington; “I’ve never seen the march 
of the land-crabs though I’ve been in Jamaiky 
pretty nearly as long as yourself, Gordon: why, 
it must beat the march of the Cameron men all to 
nothing.” 

Mr. Gordon vouchsafed no reply to this dispa¬ 
raging comparison, but he stalked forth majestically 
into the adjoining fields. We followed eagerly; 
for, though we had all heard accounts of this won¬ 
derful march, we had none of us ever witnessed it. 
The story went that the crabs in their progress 
never got out of tho way of anything; little or big, 
whatever the obstacle, a house or a river, over it or 
through it they pursued their undeviating course; 
to go round any object, however slightly the de¬ 
tour, was contrary to crab law. To say the truth, 
I had always regarded this as a pleasant delusion, 
an ingenious fable, and now I was about to test 
the correctness of the description. 

The negro huts were dotted about here and 
there on the slope of the hill, with gardens in 
front and the bush in the rear. On tho extremo 
left three huts stood close together; two of thorn 
actually touched, but there was a division of a 
few yards wide between tho centre hut and its 
neighbour to tho right. 

It was towards this point that John, who had 
bustled on in front, hastened his dusky steps. 
But indeed, we should have made for the same 
place without his guidance, for from thence pro¬ 
ceeded a Babel of sounds which beggars descrip¬ 
tion. The whole negro population of Smiling Val¬ 
ley seemed to be collected around those three huts 
—men, women, and children—shouting, laughing, 
screaming, scrambling, tumbling about in all direc¬ 
tions, and keeping up an incessant chatter the whole 
time, which would certainly have silenced a troop of 
monkeys had they been there to venture into com¬ 
petition with this human hubbub. 


As I was watching this extraordinary scene, ad¬ 
vancing the while towards tho huts, I trod upon 
something hard and slippery, which nearly threw 
mo down ; I looked on the ground: a moving mass 
of dark shapeless creatures were at my feet. 

“Look at the huts!” cried the busher; “eh! 
but there’s a good few o’ the puir beasties 1” 

A good few! Never before had I seen such a 
sight, and never again do I expect to see such an¬ 
other. Tho huts were covered with crabs ; over 
the roof and down the wall they sw’armed in count¬ 
less numbers. Tho broad leaves of the tree fern, 
which thatched the huts, crackled under the inces¬ 
sant pattering of their hard claws. 

“ Come to the rear, come to tho rear! ye’ll see 
them loupin’ an’ linkin’ up the boose!” shouted 
Gordon, in a great state of excitement. 

Away we all hurried; but that beat anything 
wo had seen yet ; for the negroes were all in front 
of tho huts, loading themselves with their scaly 
booty ; and wo had an uninterrupted view of the 
advancing host. The bush came down the slope 
at that point to within about 150 yards of the huts; 
a meadow lay in front of the wood, reaching up to 
the back of the huts, from which it was separated 
by a low stone wall. 

Out of that wood, across that field, over the stone 
wall, and up the sides of the huts, streamed the 
crabs. Slowly and unceasingly they advanced in 
a straight line, about thirty or forty feet in breadth. 
The night was as light almost as day, the moon 
was high in the heavens, and we could see the ad¬ 
vance of these extraordinary animals perfectly. 

And now I had an opportunity of removing all 
doubts touching the dogged directness of their 
march. First and foremost, I observed that they 
mounted the wall at the point they struck it, with¬ 
out any reference to a large gap which there was 
about threo feet from the outside edge of their line. 
Not one crab did I see go through that gap. But 
tho most conclusive evidence of their notion, as to 
tho best method of marching through the country, 
was to bo found at the huts. 

These three huts happoned to be exactly in their 
lino, and, as a matter of course, up and over they 
went. But the reader will pleaso to remember that 
there was a division between two of the huts, a 
path of several yards wide; down that path the 
crabs poured, but only those which struck tho 
mouth of the opening as they advanced. There 
was no hustling, no jostling to get into the path, 
no attempt to avoid the wall of the house, no turn¬ 
ing aside, no, not the width of an inch to the right 
or to the left. They swarmed through the open¬ 
ing, and they swarmed up the face of the hut with 
a solemn, undeviating perseverance which it made 
one laugh to look at. Obstacles were of no ac¬ 
count; short cuts they utterly ignored. But what 
are these streaks of pale green glittering in the 
moonlight, which appear and disappear upon tho 
roof of that hut, like mimic flashes of lightning ? 
There it is again l what are they P 

“ Hi massa ! hi massa ! looke dere sa’—see de 
snake how ho yam yam (eat) de crab ! how he 
’waller massa crab; hi! dere go nudder,” shouted 
the nigger John, as he capered by my side. 
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“ So they are,” said Rington, “ those things are 
snakes; I couldn’t make them out; look, look how 
they dash after the crabs.” 

A fresh interest was instantly awakened in the 
negro mind at the cry of John; handfuls of crabs 
were dropped by many an eager gatherer, and a 
rush was made to look at the snakes. 

The hubbub also received a fresh impetus from 
these new arrivals ; if it were astounding before, it 
was deafening now. A new element appeared 
amidst the clamour and confusion — so at least it 
seemed to me—the element of discord. 

A burly black was forcing his way through the 
narrow opening between the houses, regardless 
alike of crabs and men, trampling on the former, 
and rudely shoving the latter; for the snakes alone 
filled his mind, to the exclusion of all other ob¬ 
jects. 

“ Hi !” cried one of the shoved, “ war you g’win, 
Cliffy—what for you pushe me dis time ? ’tan back 
yerself.” So saying, he pushed the pusher. 

Upon which Cuffy caught hold of the two nearest 
negroes and shouted out: “ What for you ’trike 
me, you Dando, you black nigger P lebe me go, (this 
to the men he was holding,) lebe me go.” 

Upon which he struggled furiously, and the men, 
taking the hint, did hold him. 

“ Ho, ho !” cried his opponent contemptuously, 
“ lebe de gen’leman ’lone, him berry tame nigger; 
why you hold dab ‘ pick up’ lang shor’ Corraman’le 
nigger? he all talke, talke — lebe poor Cuffy go.” 

No sooner said than done; and the liberated 
Cuffy, with rolling eyes and foaming mouth, dashed 
at his taunting adversary, who, nothing loth, closed 
with him instantly. Fury gleamed in their eyes— 
yells of rage burst from their lips—they buried 
their hands in each other’s wool, and tugged and 
twisted till I thought one or the other must have 
had his neck broken. 

I looked at the busher. “ Surely,” I thought, “ ho 
ivill put a stop to this.” lie caught my eye and 
smiled. 

“Haud your din there,” he called out, “and 
come you here, you Cuffy—look sharp, now'.” 

To my astonishment the combatants separated 
instantly, mado hideous faces at each other, and, 
bursting into the most vociferous shouts of genuine 
laughter, they both hurried towards the busher. 

So, after all, this ivas a farce, not a fight! All 
that rage and wrenching was but a piece of inimit¬ 
able acting. Don’t tell me, after this, that negroes 
are an inferior race, a link between the man and 
the monkey; how monkeys can act I don’t know, 
but I am certain that neither Siddons nor ICean 
ever equalled Cuffy and Dando on the tragic stage. 

Meanwhile, on crawled the crabs ; regardless alike 
of human hands and serpents’ jaws they pursued 
their way. Most animals v r hen attacked endeavour to 
escape; the English crabs certainly do so, for many a 
time have I vainly endeavoured to capture one on the 
sea-shore as he “scuttled” away under the rocks. 
But the land crab of Jamaica is superior to this 
weakness ; he will no more turn aside from danger 
and death than he will turn aside from a house; 
they are alike obstacles of no moment when on his 
march; go a-hcad he will, and go a-head he does 


too. Hundreds were taken, many were trampled to 
death, and many were swallowed by the snakes; but 
thousands escaped, or, I should say, passed on un¬ 
scathed and unstopped towards their goal, the sea¬ 
shore, from whence, after spawning in the sand, 
they retraced their footsteps to the woods and 
mountains. Their children, when sufficiently grown, 
follow their parents to their mountain homes. It 
is a curious bit of natural history, but it is no less 
strange than true. 

After seeing several snakes killed, one of them 
measuring upwards of twelve feet, I turned my 
attention once more to the crab collectors. It was 
easy to catch them, but nob so easy to hold them, 
for they still would try to “ keep moving,” and con¬ 
tinually escaped from the skirts of the women’s 
dresses into which they were tossed. Bub the most 
laughable sight was the eager scrambling of the 
“ piccaninies,” of whom there were a dozen or more 
on the ground, their .little round black bodies shin¬ 
ing in the moonlight as they tumbled and toddled 
about. How gleefully they crowed forth their delight 
when they succeeded in catching a crab, and how 
they screamed with affright, and dropped him like 
a hot potato, when he nipped then* bare arms, or 
pinched their little plump bodies, guileless of shirt 
or dress. I saw one little fellow running away 
with his arms full of crabs, whilst two or three, 
which he could not hold, were scrambling down his 
back. He screamed lustily as he ran, but he was 
a plucky little fellow, and v'ould not let go his 
prey; he held on his way gallantly, and I have no 
doubt arrived safely at home with some at least of 
his hard-won cajitives. 

And now the fun w r as over, and the last of the 
crabs had disappeared in the broken ground beyond 
the huts. 

“Well,” said Jim Gordon, as we w'alked slowly 
back, “ what do you think of the march of the laud 
crabs P was it no’ w'orth the seeing?” 

We declared that, ' of all the singular and in¬ 
teresting sights we had ever witnessed, the said 
“march” was the most interesting and the most 
wonderful; and truly it was so. 

The busher told us many a story that night of 
what he had seen in Jamaica; and, what interested 
us more, he gave us an account of a passage in 
his own life, ivliich in the next chapter I will re¬ 
late to my readers. Some talk about sharks drew 
from the busher his strangely exciting narrative. 


VICISSITUDES OF FAMILIES. 

[Continued from page 300.] 

The story of Theodore, king of Corsica, ivho died 
in 1756, immediately after leaving the King’s Bench 
prison, is well known. Wo ivill therefore, as a 
pleasiug contrast to the character of many other 
illustrious personages ivho have brought ruin on 
themselves by improvidence and misconduct, merely 
give Horace Walpolo’s testimony to the pure 
morality of this dethroned monarch, under the 
most trying circumstances. 

“ After comparing Theodore with James II, and 
giving him the preference, Walpole adds: ‘The 
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veracity of an historian obliges mo not to disguise 
the bad situation of his Corsican Majesty’s revenue, 
which has reduced him to be a prisoner for debt 
in the King’s Bench prison: and so cruelly has 
fortune exercised its rigours upon him, that last 
session of parliament he was examined before a 
committee of the House of Commons on the hard¬ 
ships to which the prisoners in that gaol had been 
subject. Yet, let not ill-nature make sport with 
these misfortunes ! His Majesty had nothing to 
blush at, nothing to palliate in the recapitulation 
of his distresses. The debts on his civil list were 
owing to no misapplication, no improvidence of his 
own, no corruption of his ministers, no indulgence 
to favourites or mistresses. His life was philo¬ 
sophic, his diet humble, his robes decent; yet his 
butcher, his landlady, and his tailor could not con¬ 
tinue to supply an establishment which had no 
demesnes to support it, no taxes to maintain it, no 
excises or lotteries to provide funds for its de¬ 
ficiencies and emergencies.’” 

Dr. Doran, in his “ Monarchs retired from Busi¬ 
ness,” tells the story of the son of King Theodore 
once dining at Dolly’s with Count Poniatowski, 
when neither the son of the late king of Corsica, 
nor he who was the future king of Poland, had 
enough between them to discharge their reckoning. 
Distress drove the former to suicide. He left a 
daughter who was married to a Mr. Clark, and one 
of the four children of this marriage was established 
in London at the beginning of this century, where 
she earned a modest livelihood as an authoress and 
an artist. Her card ran thus :— 

“Miss Clark, 

Grand-daughter of the late Colonel Frederick, son of 
Theodore, King of Corsica, 

PAINTS LIKENESSES IN MINIATURE, 

From two to three G uineas. 

No. 116, New Bond Street. 

Hours of Attendance from twelve in the morning 
until four. ” 

The decadence of the O’Neills, kings of Ireland, 
ran through many centuries. It commenced in the 
year 987. Murtocli O’Neill, who closed his reign 
and his life in 1168, was the last monarch of the 
race whose posterity had thus exclusively, accord¬ 
ing to Irish records and Mr. Mooro’s history, 
occupied the throne of Ireland for upwards of six 
hundred years. These O’Neills are conspicuous 
from the beginning in the Irish wars, particularly 
those waged in the time of Elizabeth and Cromwell. 
The following passage gives a touching picture of 
the state of penuiy to which the last but one of the 
Clanaboy branch of this family was reduced, before 
it became finally extinct. 

“ Ketiring into the village of Slane, Sir Francis 
O’Neill, sixth baronet, the descendant of a race of 
the kings, representative of the dashing dragoon of 
Edge Hill, and the cousin of three peers, Morning- 
ton, Dunsany, and Meath, rents a cabin of four 
apartments, and keeps in it a small huckster’s shop 
and dairy, the produce of two cows, while his two 
horses and carts, last remnant of his stock, attended 
by his second son, John O’Neill, cart flour for hire 
from the mills of Slane to Dublin. In that humble 
cabin the aged and poverty-stricken baronet was 


visited in the month of May, 1798, by John, the 
first Viscount O’Neill, and his two sons Charles 
and John, the late earl and the last viscount, on 
their way to Shane’s Castle ; for John, the first 
Lord O’Neill, princely in mind as he was exalte*1 
in station, never turned his face from a poor rela¬ 
tion. On that occasion Sir Francis O’Neill took a 
melancholy pleasure in showing to his lordship the 
last remnant of his family plate, a silver cream 
ewer and tablespoon, engraven with his crest, the 
hand and dagger, also the patent of baronetcy, with 
its large old-fashioned wax seal, and his parchment 
pedigree, tracing his descent from the prince school¬ 
master, Niul of Scythia and Egypt. And in a little 
outhouse or shed, open at three sides, in that 
humble yard, he also pointed out his broken car¬ 
riage, emblazoned with his arms, the reel liancl of 
O’Neill, which was almost effaced and illegible from 
exposure to wind and rain. Fit emblem it was of 
the broken fortunes of his house. The noble vis¬ 
count did not live to fulfil the promise he then 
made to better the condition of this reduced gentle¬ 
man of his house, for in a short month afterwards 
he was in his grave—barbarously and treacherously 
murdered at Antrim by the rebels of Killead. Sir 
Francis O’Neill himself, shocked by the event, and 
by the feeling that the last reed on which he 
depended was broken, soon followed, and in the 
year 1799 was placed beside his father, Sir Henry, 
in the grave inside the ruins of the old church of 
Mount Newton. In a year and a half after, his 
wife, the Lady O’Neill, was laid by his side.” 

The son of this Sir Francis O’Neill is yet living. 
He has had an eventful life. He enlisted at about 
eighteen years of age in the English army, has 
seen much service in Portugal, Spain, and France, 
and was discharged as serjeant-major of the 88th 
regiment, with a pension of two shillings and two¬ 
pence a day, in 1830. In that year “ he was ap¬ 
pointed by the corporation of the city of Dublin 
chief officer of the Newgate guard — a quaint-look- 
ing corps, dressed up in costume not unlike the 
Royal Artillery, who required a strict disciplinarian 
like Serjeant-Major O’Neill to preside over them. 
He was discontinued in this office at the break-up 
of the guard in 1836, when he took two houses in 
Cook Street, Dublin, in one of which, number 95, 
he now resides, with his eldest son, Francis O’Neill, 
a coffin maker.” 

Mr. Burke gives the following account of the 
downfall of the Umeravilles : — 

“A high and potent family were the Umera¬ 
villes of Northumberland, men of the strong hand 
and tho stout heart — qualities which in the old 
time gave men tho mastery over their fellow crea¬ 
tures. The patriarch of their race, ‘ Robert with 
tho beard,’ lord of Tours and Viex, like so many 
others of his fortunate countrymen, accompanied 
"William the Conqueror in his expedition upon Eng¬ 
land ; and, like them, too, reaped an ample portion 
of the general plunder. Ten years after the battle 
of Hastings, he obtained from his royal master a 
grant of the Valley of Redesdale, in Northumber¬ 
land, with all its castles, woods, and franchises, to 
hold of him and his heirs for ever by the service 
of defending that part of the country from wolves 
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and the king's enemies, by * the sword which the 
said King William wore at his side when he entered 
(Northumberland, and which he gave to the said 
Robert.’ But, alas for the instability of all human 
greatness! this illustrious family, dignified with 
the titles of baron and earl, was on its wane ere 
the Russells had yet risen into importance upon the 
spoils of the church. The last but one of their 
male descendants in the direct line kept a chandler’s 
shop at Newcastle, but, failing in this humble occu¬ 
pation, he was glad to accept the office of keeper of 
St. Nicholas’ workhouse, in the same town, where 
he died, and left his widow with a son and daughter 
utterly destitute. Fortune, however, at this dark 
moment, before turning her face from them for ever, 
shed a passing gleam upon their extinction. Their 
sad story came to the ears of the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, who generously allowed a small pension 
to the widow, and, after educating her son, procured 
for him a midshipman’s appointment. In due 
course of time, John Umfraville rose to the rank of 
captain; but he left no issue, and with him ex¬ 
pired the illustrious race of Umfraville. 

“ By a yet greater declension, the last of the 
Conyers, a race at one time so celebrated, ended his 
days in a workhouse; the noble blood of the 
Rokebys in Yorkshire ebbed out with a carpenter 
during the last century; and at the beginning of 
the present, the heir of the eminent and ancient 
family of Castleton, and the twelfth baronet of the 
name in succession, was a breeches-maker at Lynn, 
in Norfolk. The ‘ Universal Magazine,’ of 1810, 
thus records his decease :— 

“ ‘ Died at Lynn, aged fifty-eight, Mr. Edward 
Castleton. He was the last lineal descendant of 
Sir William Castleton, of Hingham, Norfolk, who 
was created a baronet in 164d : the family and 
title are therefore now become extinct. He died a 
bachelor, and never assumed the baronetcy. He 
for many years followed the very humble employ¬ 
ment of breeches-maker in Lynn, but latterly lived 
on a small patrimonial inheritance.’ ” 

The last example Mr. Burke gives of the “ vicis¬ 
situdes of families ” is the most striking of them 
all, that of the Pal.eologi —“the illustrious race so 
honourably commemorated by Gibbon, which fur¬ 
nished eight emperors to Constantinople, and were 
the last of ten dynasties, exclusive of the Franks, 
that reigned over the Greek Empire. 

“ Mighty indeed were these .Palmologi; mighty in 
power, dignity, and renown: yet, within less than 
two centuries from the heroic death of the Empe¬ 
ror Constantine, their direct descendant, Theodore 
Palmologus was resident, unnoticed and altogether 
undistinguished, in a remote parish on the Tamar, 
in Cornwall. 

“This parish was Landulpb, about two miles from 
Saltasb, a locality already associated with the 
Courtenays, another family of Byzantine celebrity. 
Tbe ancient church of Landulph has many curious 
memorials ; but there is one monumental brass of 
surpassing interest, inscribed with the name and 
genealogy of the last of the rulers of Constantinople. 
This inscription is surmounted by the imperial arms 
of the Greek empire. 

“ Of Theodore’s sons, the eldest, named after his 


father, was at one time a lieutenant in Lord St. 
John’s regiment, and died without issue; the second, 
John, fell at Naseby, fighting under the royal ban¬ 
ner ; and the third, Ferdinando. escaped after that 
same disastrous fight, in which he was also engaged 
ex parte regis , to the island of Barbadoes, where ho 
inherited an estate from his grandfather, Bales, and 
where he married and settled, calling his distant home 
‘ Clifton Hall,’ in remembrance of his native Lau- 
dnlph. There he closed his life in 1678, leaving an 
only son, Theodore Palmologus, who died soon after, 
young and unmarried. Thus expired the male 
line of the Palasologi. But many a long year after, 
so late as the last war of independence in Greece, a 
deputation was appointed b}^ the provisional govern¬ 
ment to inquire whether any of the family of 
Palmologus existed. This deputation jmoceeded 
to Italy, and various countries, where the Palasologi 
had become refugees, and, amongst other places, to 
Landulph; but, as I have shown, no male Palmo- 
logus existed, or else the descendant of Theodore, 
the humble resident of the Cornish village, might 
have ascended the restored throne of Greece.” 


SEEKING WORK. 

Tiie necessity of seeking employment is one which 
is pretty sure to occur to every man who lives by 
his labour, whatever that labour may be, at some 
time or other. The supply of work for the worker 
is rarely equal to the demand, in any place, for a 
period of long continuance, and when it fails in one 
locality it has to be sought after elsewhere. The 
search is by no means a pleasant task, and the. 
candidate who carries his energies into the market, 
and, so to speak, hawks his personal services, is 
apt to receive at times rather rude rebuffs, which 
have the effect of depressing his spirits, and render¬ 
ing him in very deed that “ melancholy spectacle” 
which political economists have described him. 
This ought not to be. The right and the right¬ 
ness of demanding employment is admitted on all 
hands, and is founded on the feeling prevalent in 
the public mind that the industrious have a claim 
to it; and further, that it is to the advantage of 
society that they should have it. The provision 
made towards meeting this demand, not only in 
our own country but on the continent, presents one 
of the most interesting phases of modern civiliza¬ 
tion ; but it is one that does not obtrude itself) and 
would have to be sought out rather closely and 
curiously by him who would thoroughly investi¬ 
gate it in all its bearings. 

Both in Paris and in London there arc “ houses 
of call” for different denominations of artisans, 
which in the former are wine-shops or restaurants, 
and in the latter public-houses, where persons 
wanting employ may at all times be either seen or 
heard of. There is this difference, however, be¬ 
tween the institutions of the two capitals : in Paris 
the applicants are duly registered on a list kept by 
the “ mother of the house,” who, by the way, may 
be, and often is, a brawny fellow with black beard 
and whiskers ; and each candidate is located in his 
turn, so that a master in want of a journeyman 
must take the man at the top of the list, or none; 
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whereas, in London, there is no sncli register, and 
the employer can take his choice of the candidates. 
Again, there is in the French capital another re¬ 
source both for employers find employed. In cer¬ 
tain open spots well known to those interested, men 
wanting employ will congregate early in the morn¬ 
ing, where employers will seek them out and come 
to terms, independent of the " mother” and the 
register. Men whose names are low on the list will 
have recourse to this method to get an engagement, 
merely striking their names off the register when 
they have obtained one. In London there is no¬ 
thing of this kind; and, indeed, such a plan could 
hardly be adopted in a London climate. 

In both capitals there is a constant influx of 
workmen from the provinces; but, for the most 
part, the French provincial comes to town with a 
very different idea in his head from that which 
actuates his English compeer. The French artisan 
generally lives and dies a workman; he does not 
feel the weight of class distinctions, and is not 
goaded by it to scramble for a higher status. 
When he has saved a little money, he is seen re¬ 
turning to his native place, where he will buy a 
rood or two of land, and settle down on it for the 
rest of his life. The English worker, on the con¬ 
trary, aims at least at becoming an employer, and 
if he succeeds, ho sticks to the capital and prose¬ 
cutes his fortunes. 

The English agricultural labourers and domestic 
servants, ever since the period when they ceased 
to be serfs attached to the soil, have been hired or 
hireable at definite annual periods, varying in differ¬ 
ent localities. The season of a great mop or fair, 
the date of which may vary according to the dis¬ 
trict, or may be determined by the readiness of the 
staple merchandise for the market, is the Reason of 
hiring. Scenes as demoralizing as they arc some¬ 
times curious and ludicrous, may be witnessed at 
the autumnal statutes held in the midland coun¬ 
ties, at most of the small market towns or villages 
of farming districts. We have seen the candidates 
handled and poked and thumbed, and “ touched in 
the wind,” like beasts at a cattle-show, by sagacious 
farmers in w'ant of a much-enduring, little-exacting 
ploughman or carter. Nay, we have seen a cau¬ 
tions husbandman exploring the mouth of an ex¬ 
pectant hedger and ditcher, though w r hat sort of 
information he was seeking in the poor man’s jaws 
is more than we can say. When the hiring is con¬ 
cluded, earnest-money is given; and it is the cus¬ 
tom of spending this on the spot that leads to 
dissipation and immorality ere the night has closed. 
Some laudable efforts have been made by the 
country clergy, within the last few years, for the 
abatement or total abolition of these statute-meet¬ 
ings, though with what success does not appear. 
We remember a like endeavour to put them down, 
which was made in a southern county more than 
thirty years ago, but which failed from the oppo¬ 
sition of those who would have benefited most by 
its success—the labourers themselves. 

Perhaps the most curious thing connected with 
this subject, is the existence of that immense and 
apparently inexhaustible class of supernumeraries 
in the industrial army, who, lying perdu in ordi¬ 


nary times, are sure to start into action when their 
services are indispensable. Such are the Welsh 
and Irish harvesters, who inundate the grain-grow¬ 
ing lands just as the corn is beginning to ripen; 
such are the gangs of navvies, who swarm without 
beat of drum upon the line of a new railway con¬ 
tract ; and such are the hordes of hop-pickers, who 
drop down in clouds upon the hop-gardens of 
Kent, when the crop is ready for gathering. The 
hiring of these periodical multitudes is, in the 
northern counties of England, an occasion of great 
scandal, inasmuch as it takes place generally on 
the Sunday afternoon, commencing soon after the 
close of the morning service. During the whole of 
the forenoon, the wild Irishmen are pouring into 
the towns, and assembling in the market-place; 
here, if the harvest be just commencing, they cut 
but a sorry figure, being generally more than half- 
starved, and ragged and dirty beyond imagination; 
if, however, the harvest be somewhat advanced, 
and they have earned a little money, they appear 
in better condition, and are then as riotous, quarrel¬ 
some, and disorderly, as they were before downcast 
and depressed. The farmers generally drive in to 
the hiring by two or three o’clock, and the business 
goes on pretty briskly until the bells begin to ring 
for the evening service, and in places where there 
is no evening service until dusk or dark. When 
the bargains are concluded, it is too often the case 
that the Sunday night is passed, up to a late hour, 
in drinking and fighting. The most fearful affrays 
sometimes take place, and it is always necessary, for 
the safety of the inhabitants, to have a strong force 
of police on the spot, or close at hand, during the 
Sundays of harvest. On these occasions it is the 
single men, notoriously, who are the rioters ; the 
married being either kept in order by their wives, 
who accompany them, or refraining from the ex¬ 
pensive and exciting drink for the sake of their 
families at home. On some of the farms, lying 
near the western coast, the same fields have been 
reaped by the same Irish hands for a score of 
years consecutively; these regular visitants are 
known to be mostly themselves tenants of small 
holdings in Ireland, where they will live all the 
year through upon a diet of potatoes, and pay the 
rent of their own land out of their earnings oil 
those of the Englishman. 

The position of the multitudes of supernumerary 
labourers is as sad as it is anomalous. Supposing, 
what wo believe to be really the fact, that the ma¬ 
jority of them are industriously disposed, and 
anxious to get an honest living by the labour of 
their hands, they really ought not to be subject to 
the conditions under which they exist; and the 
fact that they are so subject, points to a radical de¬ 
fect in our industrial system. How to remedy this 
defect is a problem which yet remains to be solved, 
notwithstanding all that machinery and emigration 
have yet done towards equalizing supply and de¬ 
mand in the labour market. We shall not pretend 
to strike the balance, but commend the matter to 
the grave consideration of our industrial friends, 
upon whose personal conduct, after all, it mainly 
depends whether they shall belong to the regular 
or the supernumerary class of workers. 
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THE HEW RIRD.-BALiEHT.CEPS REX. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY.” 

If the reader will look at a map of Africa, he will 
see that the Hile is represented as flowing from 
sources which still remain a problem to the geo¬ 
grapher. This difficulty, however, is more or less 
got over by the map draughtsman, who delicately 
pencils out the black line which represents the 
course of the river to a point where or whereabouts 
it ought to rise, if it behaves like other rivers. 
How, just about this part of the world, which is 
represented by a white spot on the map, are to be 
found many of the most curiously-formec! birds and 
beasts in the whole of creation. 

A gentleman named Petherick has lately arrived 
from these distant regions. He is her Majesty’s 
vice-consul at a place called Chartoum, situated at 
the junction of the Blue and the White Hiles, in 
Sudan, about fifteen hundred miles above Alex¬ 
andria. This Chartoum is a large town, the capital 
of thirteen provinces, and contains about 60,000 
inhabitants. Pew Europeans find their way there, 
and Mr. Petherick thinks himself lucky if he sees 
three fresh white faces in the course of the year. 
Mr. Petherick makes excursions, for the sake of 
science and commerce, southwards from Chartoum, 
and has, on one occasion, got as far south as the 
equator, meeting in his travels some of the most 
curious specimens of the human family. The rainy 
seasons oblige him to return after a certain sojourn 
in these climates, but he leaves an Arab hunter or 
two to collect for him during his absence. 

Being about to return to England, Mr. Petherick 
determined not to come empty-handed; he accord¬ 
ingly assembled at Chartoum, as travelling com¬ 
panions, two elephants, two rhinoceroses, four 
hippopotami, and nine rare birds, which he hoped 
to bring home with him alive to England. Out of 
this number of animals and birds, collected with 
much care and pains during his arduous explora¬ 
tions, three only arrived at Southampton docks, 
namely, one hippopotamus and two of these curious 
birds, the JBalamiceps rex, which name, literally 
translated, means “ the whale-headed king.” The 
first specimen of this bird was brought (but not 
alive) to England in 1851, by Mr. Marsfield Parkyns, 
and submitted to our learned ornithologist Mr. 
Gould, who has been very happy in determining 
its name. I was fortunately present at the Regent’s 
Park gardbns when the present specimens arrived, 
and could see at a glance the meaning of the name. 

When put down in the aviary, tho bird at once 
reminded one of a stork and of a pelican (as will 
be seen by the accompanying engraving); of a 
stork by its upright, “royal” (hence the term rex) 
appearance; and of a pelican by its head. The 
bill, however, is not exactly like that of a pelican: 
it is more like a fisherman’s boat turned upside 
down on the sea-shore, or the head of a whale. 
Into this great, horny, dome-shaped cavity, the 
‘lower mandible fits with almost mathematical 
accuracy, the line of junction being exactly of the 
same shape as is seen in the whalebone whale, 
namely, of a beautiful semi-curved graceful shape. 
The Arabs call this bird bv a name signifying 


“father of a shoe”—not quito so scientific as Mr. 
Gould’s certainly, but expressive for all that, as tho 
bill is like a gigantic Arab shoe. When the bird 
is angry, it rattles its bill and makes a curious and 
loud chattering noise, not unlike the wooden 
clappers which the “ bird boys” in the country use 
for frightening the birds off the corn-fields. In 
Oxfordshire the bird-watchers accompany their 
rude instruments of alarm with a melodious cry of 
“ All away, all away,” which can be heard at a 
great distance. 

Two birds alone out of five were brought homo 
by Mr. Petherick; both were dirty and travel- 
worn, but nevertheless in excellent health and con¬ 
dition. The younger bird was quite overcome by 
his late fatigues by land and water; he sat down 
on his haunches, (see Engraving,) he refused to be 
set on his legs, he looked about as miserable as 
the “now boy” when first turned into the play¬ 
ground among his future schoolmates : time, how¬ 
ever, in both cases brings changes, and Balseniceps 
Rex, junior, is beginning to hold up his head like 
his fellow bird. On the arrival of travellers, re¬ 
freshment is always provided; the keeper, therefore, 
appeared with a number of little fish in a bucket; 
Baloeniceps looked at them with a knowing eye, 
(which eye, by the way, is occasionally covered with 
a white curtain-like membrane,) as much as to say, 
“I never saw fish like yon, but nevertheless I will 
taste you.” He therefore took “ one step to the 
front,” and in a grave and king-like way caught a 
fish or two in his bill. They were not according 
to his taste, so he shook his head and great mouth, 
like the little boy who unexj^ectedly finds “ bitter 
aloes” where he looked for “sweet stuff.” Some 
large whiting were therefore procured ; directly 
he saw them, Balsehiceps opened his mouth and 
threw his head back like a young unfledged rook 
when expecting a dainty worm from the maternal 
bill. Ho young bird can equal our friend Balmni- 
ceps in gaping when he opens his bill; you saw a 
wide-gaping, red-coloured abyss, into which the 
hand and arm might easily be placed. Down 
into this abyss the fish was gulped, or rather slid, 
for there was plenty of room for a twenty-pound 
salmon to pass wdthout a wince from the bird. 
During this operation the tongue was seen—a 
tongue that could not have been “ put out ” to the 
most learned of physicians, for it consisted of a 
very small finger-shaped projection, not unlike the 
human uvula. During the gaping process, we 
learned that the lower mandible was “ Adored,” so 
to say, with a flexible and soft membrane, of about 
the substance of ordinary wash-leather. This 
would doubtless act as a bag, should the captured 
fish be too energetic in his endeavours to escape, 
and retain the creature much on the same principle 
as does the landing-net of the angler. The tip of 
the bill, moreover, is armed with an exceedingly 
strong and hard hook, so that, the fish being once 
inside the big bill, there is no way of escape save 
one, and that is down the “ red lane,” as the nursery 
authorities have it, into the bird’s kitchen (his 
stomach) below r . The birds "will also eat carrion, 
or rather the entrails of dead animals, and they 
find tho hook on their bill is of great service iu 
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helping them at their dainty repast, such as a 
dead crocodile, deer, hippopotamus, etc., which they 
find stranded on the banks of their haunts. 

These birds, in their native home, live among 
the vast morasses and the deserts of high reeds 
which abound about latitude 4°; they have been 
said to feed on tortoises; possibly they would 
not object to a nice little tortoise that swam past 
them in a fish-like manner: but their proper food 
is fish, and fish of a largo size. The Arab “ Sala- 
mak ”—who nurses the young hippopotamus, and 
who, I believe, caught these birds, and also found 
the eggs, which Mr. Petherick has brought with 
him—testifies to their eating large fish, and large 
fish only. This I should think likely to be the 
case, for a pound of sprats would be but a small 
pill, a salmon “ dinner for twenty persons” but a 
mouthful, for Bakeniceps Bex. They will also cat 
water-snakes, and doubtless relish them. 

A few weeks since, Mr. Petherick himself read a 
paper on his new birds, to a crowded meeting of 
the Zoological Society, Hanover Square; and I am 
enabled, with his permission, to add the following 
particulars relative to this bird. Mr. Petherick, 
starting on one of his hunting excursions, sailed up 
the White hfile, and, finding a passage from it, 
pushed his way up through a dense forest of reeds 


till he arrived at the lake above mentioned, which 
the Arab hunters called Bahr-il-gazal, or the “ lake 
of the gazelle.” His passage was disputed by 
swarms of hippopotami and crocodiles, and it was 
here that he found, sleeping on the reeds, the 
young hippopotamus he has brought with him to 
the gardens. Here, too, he saw, for the first time, 
Balaeniceps Bex, alive and flying about. He stated 
that this bird was never found on the banks of the 
Hile itself, as the water is too deep and the banks 
too high. For their fishing occupations they fre¬ 
quent, on the contrary, the tanks, the morasses, 
and the spots where shallow water is to be found. 
They are seen in flocks of a hundred or so together, 
wading about in the water. When disturbed, they 
fly low, and, after hovering about, settle on the 
highest trees. They do not, however, roost in the 
trees, but on the islands in the lake. It was diffi¬ 
cult to captime the old birds alive, or to rear the 
young ones ; so Mr. Petherick caused his men to 
collect the eggs during the rainy season, in July 
and August, when he himself was obliged to be 
absent. 

The eggs are found in holes excavated in dry 
spots on the islands, etc., and as many as twelve 
eggs are found in one nest. These eggs he ordered 
to be placed under hens j he thus obtained several 
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specimens, which delighted to bathe and feed in an 
artificial pond ho had made for their accommodation 
near the camp. The two he has brought with him 
were hatched in this manner, and alone survive out 
of twenty chicks he had at one time running about 
alive and well. The foster-mother, the hen, was 
always much astonished and puzzled at the strange 
habits of the ugly-faced gigantic chicks she had 
hatched, and seemed much distressed when they 
went near the water, and almost frantic when they 
were m it. He had a boy to look after and feed 
his pets, and they liked to play with the boy, run¬ 
ning after him and rattling their gigantic bills with 
feigned anger. Mr. Petherick brought also some 
of the eggs home with him. They are white in 
colour, oval in shape, and not unlike the egg of the 
pelican. After the meeting, a discussion among the 
learned ornithologists took place as to whether the 
bird was a stork or a pelican, and good arguments 
were brought forward on either side. Whether 
stork or pelican does not much matter to the 
visitors to the Zoological Gardens. They should 
go at once to see the “whale-headed king,” and 
they will, I am sure, back my vote of thanks to 
Mr. Petherick for taking so much trouble and pains 
to bring over this remarkable specimen of the bird 
family to this country. 


A FORTNIGHT IN BARBARY. 
Gibraltar and Ceuta form the two pillars—the key¬ 
stones—of the Straits; and, were they both in the 
hands of the same power, the command of the en¬ 
trance to the Mediterranean would be complete. 
The possession of Ceuta to a certain extent com¬ 
pensates to the Spaniards for the loss of Gibraltar. 
The two fortresses are kept up at all times on a war 
footing, and it is necessary for those who are not of 
the same nation as their respective owners to obtain 
permission to enter either town. Ceuta is almost 
equal, in its natural capabilities of defence, to com¬ 
pete with its rival on the opposite side of the Straits ; 
but bad government and lack of funds render it 
essentially inferior. It stood in imminent danger 
of being captured by the French, or possibly the 
Moors, through the incapacity and neglect of the 
Spanish Junta during the time of the Peninsular 
war; but so disastrous a fate was averted by the 
decision of Sir Colin Campbell, who, on his own re¬ 
sponsibility and against the wish of the Spaniards, 
sent over 500 men to defend it. 

Ceuta is a very ancient place, of Phoenician origin. 
On the decline of the lloman empire it was occupied 
first by the Goths, and afterwards by the Moors, in 
■whose hands it increased in wealth and refinement 
until captured by John I of Portugal, at whose death 
it fell to the share of the Spaniards, who have since 
retained it and converted it into a convict station— 
a kind of Spanish Botany Bay. It ■was from this 
very place that, more than 1100 years ago, the Moors, 
in the time of Roderic the last Gothic king, crossed 
over to achieve the conquest of Spain. The feud be¬ 
tween the Spaniards and Moor^continued without 
cessation for the next 800 years. Ill feeling, though 
suppressed, has never been extinguished, and but a 
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spark was needed to rekindle the flames of animo¬ 
sity which have lately blazed forth fiercely as ever. 

Ceuta is most easily visited by crossing the 
Straits in a felucca , which leaves the Spanish sea¬ 
port town of Algesiras every second day. On a 
hot day in May, 1859, before the outbreak of 
hostilities between Spain and Morocco, we set 
sail; our fellow passengers -were not exactly such 
as we could have desired, had choice been given 
us, the deck being crowded with miserable-look¬ 
ing, half-fed convicts, chained together in pairs. 
The voyage, however, was short, and in a few hours 
we were landed on the African shore. Ceuta dif¬ 
fers in no respect from an ordinary second-class 
Spanish town. The graceful black-eyed women, 
with flowing mantillas reaching to the waist, and 
fans with which they are skilled to express every 
passion and emotion; the gaily-dressed majo, with 
velvet breeches, embroidered leggings, and broad 
crimson sash; the sombre-clad ecclesiastics, with 
long black cloaks, and hats upwards of a yard in 
length, curled up at the sides; all proclaim a Span¬ 
ish population. The houses with their latticed win¬ 
dows, and the churches with bells exposed, are cha¬ 
racteristic of a Spanish town; while the one and 
only j posada presents that utter want of all comfort 
peculiar to Spanish inns, and the profuse use of 
oil and garlic in all the cooking speaks forcibly of 
Spanish diet. A mimic warfare had long been going 
on at Ceuta, the Spaniards having been strictly con¬ 
fined within their boundary lines by the Moors, who 
took the opportunity to shoot at them the moment 
they stirred beyond. Consequently, it was impos¬ 
sible to proceed from Ceuta to Tetuan, or any other 
Moorish town, by land; but the journey is easily ac¬ 
complished by going by sea to the mouth of the 
small river Martil on which Tetuan is situated, and 
which enters the Mediterranean about five miles from 
the town. A custom-house and passport-office have 
been built here, in an essentially European style, 
and the traveller is provided with a soldier, armed 
with his scimitar and espingarda, (a very long- 
handled gun,) as an escort, to preserve him from 
robbery or insult on his way to the town. 

As we approached the gate of the city, we felt 
that now indeed we were in another continent, and 
not, as at Ceuta, in a transplanted European town. 
The Moorish arch of the gateway was before us, 
and there, as in times of old, sits the judge to dis¬ 
pense justice and settle disputes. At Tetuan resides 
the remnant of the people who fled thither after 
their expulsion from Granada, and who, it is said, 
still retain the title deeds of their estates, in the 
hopes of again returning to their native place. It 
is a good sample of a purely Moorish town, and is 
quite unaffected by European influence, either in 
its appearance or in the manners and customs of 
its inhabitants. It is beautifully situated on a 
rising eminence, about four miles inland, and com¬ 
mands a fine view of the Straits of Gibraltar and 
the entrance to the Mediterranean Sea in one direc¬ 
tion, with the Spanish coast in the distance, from 
which “ the Bock ” stands out prominently. To¬ 
wards the south the view is bounded by the bold 
outline of the Atlas range of mountains, rising 
crag above crag. The streets are very narrow and 
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tortuous, built thus with the object of affording 
as much shade as possible from the scorching rays 
of the sun. The houses, which are usually about 
three stories high, can boast of few architectural 
beauties, as they consist of plain whitewashed walls 
pierced by grated windows. The doorway does not 
at once lead into the interior, but into an inclosed 
courtyard or quadrangle, which acts as a ventilator 
for the whole house. Corridors or balconies run 
entirely round the court, on a line with each story 
of the house, and are joined together by a staircase, 
the doors of the different rooms entering directly 
into them. The courtyard, which is used as a 
room, much in the same way as a hall in our 
country houses, is paved with tiles and ornamented 
with luxuriant shrubs and flowering plants. In 
the residences of the wealthier classes a fountain 
stands in the centre, throwing forth its never-fail¬ 
ing showers of crystal water, the cooling and 
quieting effects of which can only bo appreciated 
by those who have lived in hot countries. The 
interiors are fitted up with comfort and elegance, 
and in many cases with magnificence; some of 
the houses of the richer Moors having more or less 
of that gorgeous style of decoration which we see 
brought to perfection in the Alhambra, being em¬ 
bellished with stucco panelling, artesonado (a kind 
of mosaic woodwork) ceilings, and the cizulcjos or 
earthenware tiling, for which the Moors w r ere so 
celebrated. The tops of the houses, which are flat, 
are a general place of resort in the cool of the 
evening, when, after the sun has set, they become a 
delightful retreat. The town of Tetuan, in pro¬ 
portion to its size, is very populous, the actual 
number of its inhabitants, though variously esti¬ 
mated, being probably not less than 30,000, of whom 
10,000 are Jews. The Jews, and any Christians 
who may be in the place, are made to live in a 
quarter of the town appropriated to them, inclosed 
within walls and gates. 

We, in common with most European visitors to 
Tetuan, found comfortable accommodation at the 
house of a certain Jew, by name Solomon Nahon. 
The difference of dress and of personal appearance 
in the Moorish and in the Jewish quarter of the town 
is very marked. On first entering the town, the 
effect to a European is quite bewildering, from the 
complete novelty of the scene. In the thronged 
streets we distinguish rich men w r ith loose flowing 
embroidered garments, and turbans on their heads, 
riding on powerful mules magnificently caparisoned; 
poor men, some wearing the white halk, a sort of 
tunic, or single garment, clothing the whole body, 
with a hood to cover the head; others provided 
only with a shirt confined round the waist with a 
belt; slaves with faces black as jet, carrying water 
and other burdens—all adding to the variety of the 
scene. The movements of the different passers-by 
are equally striking; some walking slowly, gravely, 
and with statuesque dignity; some hurrying along 
at full speed, without any apparent object, and 
others lying idly at the sides of the streets. Women, 
who usually walk together in parties of five or six, 
excite our compassion as well as attract our atten¬ 
tion by their impenetrably thick veils, drawn so 
tightly over their faces as to suggest the idea of 


a fractured skull bandaged by a surgeon’s skill. 
Turning, with mingled feelings of pity for them 
and disappointment for ourselves, we recognise the 
aquiline nose and stooping gait of the Jew, who 
slowly, suspiciously, and as if always on the de¬ 
fensive, threads his way along the streets. His 
dress is quite different from that of the Moor. A 
long coat, usually of .dark-coloured silk, reaching 
to the ankles, much in the style of modern dressing- 
gowns, and confined at the waist by a belt, a whito 
ribbed waistcoat buttoning up to the throat, short 
white trousers reaching below the knee, and white 
stockings and shoes, with a small black skull-cap 
on the head, instead of the Mahommedan turban 
or lez, completes his attire. In the Jewish quarter 
of the town we for the first time see in numbers 
the daughters of Israel, whose beauty in these parts 
is proverbial. Their dress, which is very ancient 
in style, contrasts most favourably with that of 
their Moorish, sisters, and is often profusely orna¬ 
mented with embroidery and jewellery. On the 
Sabbath, more especially, costliness and magnifi¬ 
cence of attire are displayed—even little children 
glittering with ear-rings, necklaces, and other 
adornments of gold and precious stones. We one 
day, by invitation, spent an evening at the house 
of a wealthy Jew, whose daughter, a beautiful child 
of three years old, appeared in a dress so resplen¬ 
dent, that we should have doubted its real worth 
and value, had not her father taken an opportunity, 
in the course of the evening, to assure us that she 
wore on her person the equivalent of £300. Never¬ 
theless, though this case was an exception to tho 
rule, the quantity of gold and jewellery worn by 
the Jewish women often gives an exaggerated idea 
of the wealth of the owners, who not unfrequently 
display their whole fortune on their persons, as it 
is their custom to invest their surplus capital in 
the purchase of trinkets and precious stones, and, 
when ready money is required, to sell them again. 
Few if any colonies of Jews now exist, who keep 
up so many peculiarly national customs as those 
in Tetuan; but, owing to the recent war, this 
interesting colony has been broken up, and will 
probably never be restored in the same integrity. 
Though little sympathy exists between the Jews 
and Moors, and though the latter exercise dominion 
over the former with harshness and cruelty, yet it 
must be borne in mind that the Moors, in their 
prosperous days, showed an amount of religious 
toleration unknown among other nations at that 
period. When the Spaniards succeeded in driving 
the Moorish invaders out of Spain, they likewise 
drove the Jews across the Straits to Africa, where 
the Moors allowed them to settle under various 
restriction s, but with certain privileges. At Tetuan, 
as before mentioned, the Jews constitute a third 
part of the entire population. The gates inclosing 
their quarter are shut every night, and also during 
tho whole of the Jewish Sabbath, that is to say, 
from sunset on Friday evening till the same hour 
on Saturday, which time is indicated each day by 
the firing of a gun. The Sabbath is kept with 
strictest regard to the letter of the Mosaic law, no 
manner of work being allowed. During the after¬ 
noon of Friday, an unusual commotion is observable 
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in the internal arrangements of tlio Jewish dwell¬ 
ings, tlie inmates being busily employed in pre¬ 
paring not only supper for that evening, bub 
breakfast and dinner for the next day. Whatever 
is to be consumed during the ensuing twenty-four 
hours is placed on the table at once. Immediately 
as the gun fires all business is suspended, and the 
streets become thronged with people wending their 
way to the numerous synagogues. We accompanied 
our host to his place of worship, which was small, 
but capable of holding about 250 or 300 people, and 
very plain, its only ornaments being an immense 
number of lamps hanging from the ceiling. The 
proportion of females in the congregation is very 
small, and they are made to sit in a gallery or some 
place where they are little seen. The chanting, 
which is very loud, would also be solemn, were it 
not for the nasal twang with which it is accompanied. 
Friday evening, after the service in the synagogues 
is over, is the great occasion for social family 
meetings—supper, as before remarked, beiug pre¬ 
pared and laid on the table before sunset. 

The following morning the synagogues are again 
crowded, and the rest of the day till sunset is spent 
in walking, talking, etc—every kind of manual 
labour being scrupulously avoided. Our host was 
most obliging in giving us advice as to where we 
could procure necessary food, and also directions as 
to the cooking thereof, though he would allow none 
of his household to render us any assistance. 
Neither would he make any charge for our main¬ 
tenance during the Sabbath, though at the same 
time he had no scruples of conscience in suggest¬ 
ing to us that any little compensation we should 
wish to make in the way of payment might be 
safely deposited by us in a cupboard in the room, 
and the next morning he should have great pleasure 
in removing it. As the firing of the gun on Satur¬ 
day announces sunset, once more the gates are 
opened and business recommences. 

The construction of the houses in the Jewish 
quarter of the town is precisely similar to that of 
the Moors, but they are furnished more in European 
style, with tables and chairs, instead of rugs and 
couches. As a rule, the Jews in Morocco all speak 
a dialect of the Spanish language. 

The bazaars in Tctuan are general places of re¬ 
sort, and, though inferior, are very similar to those 
of Constantinople. They consist of a series of 
covered arcades, each avenue of which is appro¬ 
priated to a particular branch of commerce. The 
articles offered for sale are of great variety; one of the 
largest and the most attractive departments is that 
occupied by the embroiderers, whose wares glitter 
with gold. The drug market used at one time to 
be celebrated, but has now fallen into disrepute. 
The shops or stalls are of very small size; there 
the owner sits cross-legged in the midst of his 
wares. We found the Jews disagreeably pressing- 
in their endeavours to make us buy, whilst the 
Moors, on the contrary, seemed to think it a favour 
to entertain an idea of selling anything to a Chris¬ 
tian. He who imagines he will find anything like 
“ fixed prices ” in these bazaars will be sorely dis¬ 
appointed, the sums demanded being often twice 
or three times as much as are willingly received. 


The public buildings in Tetuan, which consist 
principally of mosques, are very plain. Into these 
mosques it is impossible for any but the followers 
of Mahomet to enter; but there is as little to bo 
seen within them as without. In front of the door 
is a court with a fountain'in the centre, in which 
the Mussulman performs his ablutions before enter¬ 
ing. Each mosque has a square tower, on the top 
of which, three times in the day, at sunrise, noon, 
and at sunset, a priest appears, and, in lieu of bells, 
with his own voice calls the people to pray, in 
such words as, “ It is better to pray than to sleep/’ 
Bath-houses are numerous, and similar to those in 
Turkey, but no “ infidels ” are allowed to make 
use of them. Near the centre of the town is a 
large open square, where public amusements are 
held and slaves are sold by auction. The amuse¬ 
ments are principally of three kinds, namely, 
music of very primitive description, snake charmers 
—whose curious performances never fail to attract 
large audiences—and jugglers. 

Polygamy is allowed in the empire of Morocco, 
as in other Mahommedan countries; at the same 
time, few but the very rich Moors possess more 
than one wife: but anything like social family 
intercourse is almost unknown, owing to the 
degraded position in which the women are kept. 
The fanatical views with which the Mahommedans 
regard Christians prevent much being known of 
their private life; but we were fortunate in bearing 
letters of introduction to a rich Moor, high in the 
favour of the emperor, who had travelled sufficiently 
in Europe to enable him to overcome many of the 
prejudices of his nation, and furthermore, to acquire 
the Spanish and a little of the English languages. 
He was the owner of two houses ; one, a bachelor 
residence in the town, the other, a country house 
where his wives lived. To the latter he paid us 
the unusual and polite attention of inviting us, to 
inspect his gardens and grounds, and in acceptance 
of his kind offer we one afternoon started on horse¬ 
back. Our host came part of the way to meet us, 
mounted on a splendid mule in gorgeous trappings 
of crimson and gold. After the customary saluta¬ 
tions, we rode onwards in company until we reached 
the outer gates of his mansion, -when he preceded 
us by a few steps, to give orders to his wives, who 
were taking an airing in the garden, to retire 
before our entrance. We were soon ushered into a 
kind of summer-house, handsomely and elegantly 
furnished, where our host introduced us to his 
brother, who conversed in English remarkably well. 
In imitation of our companions, we stretched our¬ 
selves on luxurious couches, not without casting 
glances of dismay at our thick English boots, which 
we had not dared to remove, knowing full well that 
our dusty, travel-soiled feet would ill bear scrutiny, 
or contrast favourably, in cleanliness or complexion, 
with those of our Moorish friends. Thus lazily 
reclining, we conversed comprehensibly, though not 
fluently, till refreshments, consisting of tea flavoured 
with verbena, and sweetmeats, were brought in and 
handed to us by dark black-eyed boys, with little 
clothing about their persons, but much decoration 
in the way of jewellery. Our tea was poured into 
cups of a conical shape and without handles, which 
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filtered into a support not unlike an egg-cup, and 
required no small dexterity to handle elegantly. 
Before our departure our host took us round his 
gardens, ‘which were gay with flowers and fragrant 
with the odour of orange and lemon trees. On 
the top of the house we saw his wives congregated, 
smiling and kissing their hands to us—a piece of 
polite attention which their lord and master in no 
way attempted to resent. 

From Tetuan we proceeded to Tangier, a ride 
easily accomplished in a day. No regular road 
connects the two places, but merely a mule track 
through an undulating country covered with low 
brushwood, which renders it, as the Spaniards are 
at present finding to their cost, peculiarly incon¬ 
venient for the manoeuvring of troops. Tangier, 
from having had more intercourse with Europeans, 
has fewer marked national characteristics than 
Tetuan. It is the residence of the consular repre¬ 
sentatives of all the chief nations of Europe, and in 
connection with the Spanish Embassy there is a 
Roman Catholic chapel, the only Christian place of 
worship in the empire. The population has been 
variously computed, but it is probably from 10,000 
to 12,000, the number of Jews being proportionately 
less than in Tetuan. In the houses, especially 
those of the consuls, there is a slight admixture of 
European architecture. The fortifications, though 
of a very rude description, are slightly armed with 
cannon, no two pieces of which appeared to us of 
the same size or make. 

As a seaport, Tangier has long carried on an 
important and extensive trade with Gibraltar, the 
most noticeable item of traffic being beef, which 
is supplied by the Emperor of Morocco to the 
garrison of Gibraltar by contract with the British 
Government. Hence the interests of the British 
nation were deeply involved in the recent war, and 
necessitated the promise extracted by our Govern¬ 
ment at its commencement, that the Spaniards, 
in the event of their taking possession of Tangier 
or any of the other ports on tho Barbary coast, 
should not hold them after the conclusion of the 
war, as the fortress of Gibraltar relies mainly on 
Tangier for supplies. Tangier once appertained to 
the British crown, being given as a dower to 
Princess Catherine on ber marriage with Charles n; 
but in 1683 it was unfortunately abandoned by him 
as not being worth keeping up. 

We took up our quarters at an inn kept by an 
Englishwoman, where we enjoyed all the comforts 
of an English hotel on African soil, and partook of 
that luxury, so rare out of England, good roast 
beef, in conjunction with the national dish of the 
Moors, lcousconson , a viand not unlike the frumenty 
of the west of England, and auguring a higher state 
of the culinary art than might have been expected 
from their general social condition. 

A ride to Cape Spartel, and the lake and cave 
near it, proves an agreeable day’s excursion from 
Tangier. A Roman bridge, situated a few miles 
out of the town, and the gardens of the various 
consuls, but more especially those of the Swedish 
and Danish consuls, also afforded favourite excur¬ 
sions ; but these, alas ! are probably now numbered 
with things gone by. 


A SAILOR’S KNOT. 

Comfort Collins was a fine specimen of “ a man 
before the mast.” Being a skilled carver of soft 
t wood, shaping it attractively for juvenile fancies, 
he rapidly became a favourite with the children, of 
whom we had a large number among our pas¬ 
sengers. They called him “ Mr. Collins the sailor,” 
in order honourably to distinguish him from “ Mr. 
Collins of the steerage,” a crusty old gentleman, 
and by no means high in their esteem. So, during 
the dog-watches, this manly seaman fashioned toys 
and sea-stories for eager children. One group 
of children had a nursery-maid to attend them. 
Susan also listened with pleasure to Comfort Col¬ 
lins, as he spun his yarns and whittled tho soft 
timber into varied fancies beneath his keen knife. 

Facetious fo’castle men, observing these dog¬ 
watch meetings, determined to get up a little fun 
to help to beguile the monotony of the voyage. 
Slinger, a lad snatched from the vice of the metro¬ 
polis, displayed much of the cunning attached 
to his earlier pursuits, whilst acting as messenger. 
A young sailor who had a fair education, and could 
wield a good pen, commenced a sham correspond¬ 
ence ; and thus the combined machinations of this 
mischievous group of seamen put nonsense into 
the head and trouble into the heart of Comfort 
Collins. 

Our ship’s carpenter, a most jovial “ old salt,” 
was very deep in the conspiracy; but, assuming an 
air of ignorance, he sent a message one evening to 
my cabin, respectfully begging that I would “ drop 
in on him” at my earliest convenience, as Comfort 
Collins was very anxious to meet me in his berth, 
to communicate something confidential. Prepared 
to give my best medical advice, I repaired to the 
carpenter’s berth, where the following conversation 
ensued. 

“ Sir,” says Comfort Collins, “ I’ve taken the 
liberty of asking you to look in here, because, as a 
gentleman of some learning, you rnay be able to 
help me out of a bit of a tangle as I have slipped 
into. It’s no ordinary clove-hitch, nor timber- 
noose, but a regular splicing-knot that’s got un¬ 
shipped, then twisted and tied, and again tied and 
twisted, till I’m fairly beaten. Look here, sir, and, 
if you know the law, tell me the law, and if you 
don’t know the law, give me your own opinion, 
which I’ll respect as the law upon a matter like 
this. 

“ When I came aboard this ship, I found a gang 
of children in the company; now, children always 
takes as natural to me as young monkeys do to 
cocoa-nuts. I also found a smartish young woman 
chartered as skipper of this juvenile crew. You 
know this young woman, sir; so I needn’t say that 
she’s good-looking? nor I ain’t going to say she’s 
bad-looking; but as we are cruising along, I’ll just 
say that she was very pleasant company. So the 
'children and her spends the dog-watches with me 
on the main-deck; and for a long time them dog¬ 
watches flies away like minutes. Perhaps, if tho 
children hadn’t been there, I should have spoken 
serious to her; but as they was, I went on t’other 
tack. 
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“ She was always backing and filling like, never 
sailing steady; so I gets suspicious, and says to my¬ 
self, * Shake a reef out, lad, and give her the go-by !’ 
You’ll see my meaning, sir: I thought we’d better 
not sail in company; so I shook out a reef, when 
t’other craft did the same, sometimes sailing along¬ 
side, then standing off, then backing and filling, then 
squaring away and alongside again; still, with all 
her dodging and shifting, I didn’t speak that craft. 
At last she was carried away clean out of sight, and 
word was brought for’ard that she was very ill.” 

Divesting the speech of Comfort Collins off such 
nautical idioms as he employed freely for its embel¬ 
lishment, ho told me in great confidence, but with 
considerable excitement, of certain doubts he began 
to entertain, not only of his own prudence, but also 
of the intentions and designs of “ t’other craft.” 
He brought before me “strong lines in splendid 
hand-writing,” as he termed them, but which he 
declared to bo at once the root and essence of his 
folly. The main point of interest in the document 
ran as follows : “ Don’t imagine me to be penniless; 
for when I reach Sydney, 3. shall receive sixty and 
odd pounds, from my relations out there.” He told 
me that, to his shame, this was the glittering bait 
by which he had been allured and caught, and by 
which he had brought upon himself the burden of 
a heavy responsibility. 

Touching with manly feeling upon the illness 
whereby poor Susan had been so long detained 
from his gaze, he launched out in bitter words 
against our Tipperary steward, whom report had 
rendered moro acceptable in the eyes of the fair one 
than himself; and went on to intimate that, an¬ 
noyed by her apparent inconstancy, he had written 
to her in terms of upbraiding, and formally dissolved 
their acquaintanceship. To this letter ho had re¬ 
ceived a reply which, to use his own expressive 
phrase, “fairly slewed” him; and the alarming 
purport of which may be judged by the postscript: 
“ I’ll spend the whole sixty odd pounds to get the 
law upon you—that I will!” 

This terrible threat had filled the mind of poor 
Comfort Collins with consternation and dread, and 
it was with the view of obtaining my advice un¬ 
der these unpromising circumstances that he had 
sought an interview with me. 

“ Doctor Scalpel, I’ll feel obliged by a few words 
from you, sir: if you’ll be so good as to say how 
you’d act so sitivated yourself, it will bo a lesson 
for me that I’d gladly learn.” 

Ignorant of the fact that this simple-minded 
seaman was in the hands of designing fo’castle 
men, who were extracting an unending entertain¬ 
ment from his angry denunciations of the treach¬ 
erous female, who, he imagined, had beguiled him, 

I ventured a few words to this effect:— 

“ When you ask me to tell you the law of this 
question, 3*011 ask for that which I am unable to 
give you; but still, I think common sense will do 
a great deal to throw light upon it. According 
to your own statement, you made yourself agree¬ 
able to a young woman of whom you knew no 
more than a few weeks’ company on board the same 
ship afforded. * All goes gaily as the marriage bell,’ 
until you imagine our Tipperary steward has taken 
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your position; so, with some anger and a good deal 
of jealousy, you decline to marry her. She na¬ 
turally turns round in anger, not attaching so much 
importance to the idle speech of our Tipperary* 
steward as yourself, and threatens you with the 
law. But it strikes me that, unless law is a cheaper 
luxury in the colony than at home, the vengeance 
with which you are threatened is a long way out 
of her reach. Thus I have given you as short 
and clear a view of the case as I can; but, as } t ou 
wish me more particularly to say what course I 
should pursue if so situated, I’ll tell you in a few 
words. You are not required to act upon it; but as 
you ask for it, I give it. I should go my way as 
though I had never written a lino to her in my life; 
and, if I am not deceived in that woman’s character, 
she would much prefer to let you go than to stand 
in an open court and make you tell all tho world 
why you wouldn’t marry her.” 

Although Comfort Collins did not like to hear 
that the law might }^et reach him, he was so pleased 
with the way in which I put tho question before 
him, and tho mode of procedure suggested, that 
he insisted on shaking hands with me, and then 
with the carpenter; and so, coming round to me 
again, I left him in the grasp of the carpenter, 
and returned aft. 

Next da}*, Chips, with mysterious preface and 
many apologies, informed me that Comfort Collins 
v’as the victim of a practical joke emanating from 
the fo’castle. Although much displeased at first, 
on consideration of the part I had played in it, I 
ultimately laughed most heartily. Susan had never 
penned a single line to Comfort Collins, and was 
profoundly ignorant of the part she had been called 
upon to personate. That, however, was known but 
to a select few, and the cool disdain and contempt 
with which tho bold seaman, under threat of a 
“ breach of promise action,” treated poor Susan 
during tho remainder of the voyage, rendered tlio 
affair as comical as serious. 

The 'whole of this incident is perfectly true. I 
may add, that Susan did not become the wife of 
the Tipperary steward, although she entered the 
marriage state shortly after reaching the Australian 
shore. Comfort Collins left the “ Pioneer” and 
joined the royal navy. When he heard the joke 
to which he had been sacrificed, he declared that 
he “ could never put up with the banter of his old 
shipmates again,” and so he for ever parted com¬ 
pany with them. 


PAPERS ON LIFE INSURANCE, 

NO III. 

LIFE INSURANCE TERMS EXPLAINED. 

“ Assurance ” and “ Insurance,” as at present 
used, are nearly convertible terms, and the slight 
distinction which does exist betw r een them is the 
result merely of affectation on the part of writers 
and speakers on the subject, and has no etymologi¬ 
cal or other reasonable basis. “ Assurance ” is the 
term now’ generally applied to simple life risks ; to 
all other contingencies, of whatever nature, the term 
“ insurance” is applied; so that we hear of “life 
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Assurance,” but of fire, marino, casualty, hailstorm, 
cattle, railway, maritime, etc. “ insurance.” 

“ Insurance ” is no doubt the proper term; for, 
on turning up the word “ assurance” in Johnson, 
we find it has twelve separate significations assigned 
to it, the last and remotest of its meanings being 
“ insurance.” Again, we have the high authority of 
Dr. Farr in favour of “ insurance,” on the ground 
that the operation is the same both where assurance 
and insurance are now used to describe it; and as 
assurance ” has already a distinct and appropriate 
meaning, he comes to the conclusion, naturally as 
we think, that “ the phrase ‘life Insurance ’ is in 
every respect preferable to c life Assurance/ ” 

Now we come to the terms relating to the process 
of insurance, the parties concerned in it, the docu¬ 
ments they use, and tho acts the} T perform. In 
explaining the terms used, we shall show also, as 
far as possible, the formalities to be gone through 
in effecting an insurance. 

The first person you are likely to see on the sub¬ 
ject, particularly if I’esiding in the provinces, will be 
the “Agent.” Insurance agents are a class of persons 
who devote themselves wholly or partially to tho 
procuring of business for tho offices, for which they 
are variously remunerated. Some receive salary, 
some are paid by commission, and others receive a 
recompence for their services which includes both 
salary and commission. One of the most common 
rules is a commission of ten per cent, on the first 
year’s premium and five per cent, on all future pre¬ 
miums ; but though actuaries tell offices that they 
may safely expend the whole of their first year’s 
premiums in procuring new business, larger allow¬ 
ances than these are often given, amounting in fact 
to thirty, forty, and fifty per cent, of the first year’s 
premium. But these larger commissions are chiefly 
restricted to district managers, who have the super¬ 
intendence of the agents of the locality in which they 
dwell. On the other hand, there are offices which 
have no agents, and allow no commission to any one; 
but those are the old-established offices, which have 
vast connections and a well-established reputation. 
They form the exception, and not the rule. 

The agent gives you first a document called a 
“ proposal form,” which contains a series of ques¬ 
tions relating to your age, health, and habits, to all 
of which you must answer with scrupulous fidelity, to 
the best of your knowledge, as the policy is issued 
on the faith of your answers being correct; and 
any wilful misrepresentation, if subsequently disco¬ 
vered by the office, may he made the ground of dis¬ 
puting the claim when your death shall occur. In 
addition to the “ proposal form,” there is a “ medi¬ 
cal certificate,” in which the medical man reports 
the result of his examination. Two of your friends 
are also furnished with a series of questions called 
“friends’ reports,” and these they answer, in the 
strictest confidence. 

The “proposal form,” “medical certificate,” and 
“ friends’ reports,” are transmitted to the secretary 
of the office, and by him placed before the “ board ?! 
at its next weekly meeting. The “ board ” consists 
of a number of shareholders, ranging from six to 
twenty-four, and averaging about twelve, who meet 
once a week to arrange the business of the office. 


Tho hoard is often subdivided into committees, one 
of which attends to proposals, another to agency 
matters, a third to financial questions, and so on ; 
in this way their labours as directors, when assem¬ 
bled at the board, are greatly facilitated by their 
previous exertions when subdividedinto committees. 
With tho board it remains to decide whether a pro¬ 
posal shall be accepted or rejected. If, however, the 
“ proposal form,” “ medical certificate,” and “ friends’ 
reports ” are satisfactory, your acceptance is toler¬ 
ably certain. If there be in any of these documents, 
however, facts or suggestions showing any likelihood 
that your life will not be one of the average duration 
of persons at your age, you will in some offices be 
rejected; in others you will be accepted condition¬ 
ally ; that is to say, tho “ actuary ” will be called 
upon to state what “addition” shall be made to 
3 ^our age, in order to make your proposal fair to the 
office, after the medical officer has reported; in other 
words, if you have had any serious illness, the ac¬ 
tuary, in eonjunction with the medical adviser, will 
perhaps recommend the board to take your propo¬ 
sal, but they may say that, owing to the circum¬ 
stances detailed in the reports with respect to your 
health, occupation, or habits, it would be only just 
to “ add ” five years to your life. By this it is meant 
that, owing to your illness, to your hazardous occu¬ 
pation, or to some other circumstance, you ought to 
pay tho premium ordinarily charged to persons at 
twenty-five, although you may he but twenty years 
of age. This, however, it is but just to remark, is 
a very rare case, where the life appears to lie a 
healthy one, although common enough with lives 
which are somewhat doubtful. “ Diseased lives,” 
as they are called, were long declined by all the 
offices; but now, such is the progress which science 
has made in this direction, that rates have been 
provided by which persons suffering from all the 
ordinary ailments may be insured by paying a pro¬ 
portionate premium. 

The “ policy ” is the document which constitutes 
the contract between the office on the one hand and 
the insured upon the other. 

Tho manager of the office is sometimes simply 
called “ the manager,” at others ho is designated 
“ secretary.” Some are known as “ managing di¬ 
rectors,” when, in addition to their executive and 
official functions, they have also a seat at the board. 
A secretary sometimes unites with those duties the 
functions of an “actuary.” The secretary and board 
are intent on getting business ; it is for the ac¬ 
tuary to see that the rates are adequate in special 
cases, and to determine all questions which involve 
mathematical calculations. Many secretaries make 
no pretensions to anjThing beyond a general know¬ 
ledge of this part of the business; -and most offices, 
especially where their transactions are extensive, 
have both an actuary and a secretary. One of the 
duties of an actuary is the apportionment of bonuses 
amongst the persons insured, according to the dura¬ 
tion and amount of their policies. He has also to 
report periodically upon the general condition of 
the company’s affairs, and to make valuations of 
its assets and liabilities, when called upon to do so. 
The leading actuaries, some years ago, resolved 
themselves into an “institute,” to which most of 
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the gentlemen engaged in that capacity now belong. 
It is an institution which takes its place with our 
“ learned societies.” It is laudable in its objects, 
beneficial in its operations, and calculated to aid 
most materially in the development of the science 
of insurance. 

By the “ assignment ” of policies is meant the 
transference of the interest of the person assured to 
some other person, for a consideration. As, for 
example, you have a policy on your life for £'500, 
and, wanting money at a certain period, you “ trans¬ 
fer,” or “assign,” that policy, and all interest therein, 
to another party; and this transfer or assignment is 
duly registered at the office of the company issuing 
the policy. Assigned policies possess peculiar privi¬ 
leges. Your policy is generally void if you die by 
duelling, by suicide, or by the hands of justice; but 
if that policy is duly “ assigned,” the holder of it 
can, in most cases, recover under any circumstances, 
even if you should come to an untimely end by either 
of the three processes to which we have alluded. 
Life policies, in this way, become very valuable and 
negotiable securities. 

By “insurable interest” is meant that you must 
have some pecuniary interest in the life of any 
party whom you may seek to insure, and unless 
this insurable interest be clearly established, your 
policy, even if otherwise duly effected, is invalid. 

Promptitude in periodical premium payments is 
also required. For instance, if your premium is 
payable on the 31st day of December in each year, 
and you do not pay it on or before that day, the 
policy is “lapsed,” and therefore void. But the 
generality of offices allow you to go on for thirty 
dqys longer without forfeiting your policy, and 
those days are known as “ days of grace.” When 
the death of the person assured takes place, his 
policy becomes a “ claim,” and the money is usually 
paid within three months, and in some cases at the 
expiration of two months. Most offices pay the 
money immediately on “proof of death,” or very 
shortly thereafter, deducting only a reasonable 
interest upon the amount of the claim, for the 
interval between the period at which it is paid and 
the end of the three months, or whatever the time 
specified on the policy may be. 

The “probability of life,” or “expectancy,” as it 
is sometimes called, is the average length of time 
which persons of a given age are found to live, 
and the “present value” of a policy is the sum 
which, improved at compound interest, will amount 
to the sum named in the policy at the end of the 
“ expectancy” of the person insured. 

“ Proof of age ” is a point which should always 
he attended to by the policy-holder at the earliest 
possible period. A certified extract from a family 
Bible, or the testimony of some jierson who re¬ 
members the event, are held valid; and on this, or 
some other evidence satisfactory to the office, being 
tendered and accepted, the office indorses the policy 
“ Age admitted,” and thus prevents any dispute on 
that score. This is often a work of comparative 
case during the life of the policy-holder; but it is 
not unfrequcntly attended with inconvenience and 
expense, if put off till the insured has died. 

“ Proof of death ” is ordinarily a work of but very 


little difficulty, and should be commenced as early 
as possible after the death has taken place. The 
first step is to notify to the office the fact of the 
death, together with such particulars as to cause, 
time, place, and manner, as the circumstances may 
suggest. The “proofs” will, of course, include a 
certificate from the medical man or other person 
attending the deceased, with certificate of burial, 
evidence of identity, and particulars as to the will 
of the deceased, or other proofs of the interest of 
the party claiming the proceeds of the policy. If 
tho “proof of age” has been left unattended to, 
it will be perhaps a tedious and expensive process, 
as advertisements will have to be issued, and 
parochial registers searched. 

After a policy has been in force some years, tho 
offices frequently will give what is called its “ sur¬ 
render value,” if it is desirable to discontinue it. 
The premiums which have been paid have included, 
each year, not only a portion to cover the current 
risk of the insured dying within the year, which of 
course is taken of right by the office, but a portion 
to go towards meeting the future risks was also 
included; and the latter will be given back on the 
policy being cancelled. The “surrender value ” of 
policies is, however, different in the various offices. 
Some give little or nothing, while one or two recent 
offices on the plan of Dr. Farr, return nearly 
50 per cent, of the premiums paid, at any time 
after the issue of the policy. “Renewal notices” 
are documents issued to policy-holders, apprising 
them of the date on which their next, or “ renewal ” 
premium, becomes due. 

Offices are of three kinds—“ mixed,” “ mutual,” 
and “ proprietary.” A mutual office is one in which 
the policy-holders alone are concerned, and by their 
premiums furnish the funds to pay all expenses 
and to meet claims as they arise. The “proprietary” 
system has now only two or three representatives 
amongst the offices ; on this plan the shareholders 
furnish a capital to meet expenses and to guarantee 
claims, and take tho profits as interest on their 
capital subscribed. But what seems the most 
popular system is the “mixed” principle, which 
unites both the “ mutual ” and the “ proprietary,” 
combining a body of shareholders who have sub¬ 
scribed a fund to meet the expenses, and to guaran¬ 
tee claims as they arise, on which they take interest 
out of profits, and yet allow a proportion of the 
profits to be divided pro rata amongst tho policy¬ 
holders. These profits are often considerable for 
both parties, as will be seen from the fact that one 
of the offices, though giving liberally of its profits 
to the policy-holders, and paying good interest to 
shareholders, is selling its shares upon which only 
10s. was originally paid up, for sums varying from 
£7 10s. to £8 15s.; and this, though no doubt an 
extreme, is b}^ no means a solitary instance. Tho 
“ bonus additions ” to policies have often mounted 
to cent, per cent, where they have been a long time 
in force. 

We havo thus briefly, but we hope clearly, ex¬ 
plained the signification of the leading terms in 
use : for the minuter details, we must refer our 
readers to insurance agents and other officials, and 
to writers on the subject. 
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VARIETIES, 


Oban. —Its population is 1700; its inhabited houses, I 
156 ; the annual value of its property £4400. Often, in 
the height of the season, 500 or 600 beds are occupied 
by tourists, and tho nightly average, from the beginning 
of June to the end of September, is 250, which, making 
allowance for the number of beds occupied by more than 
one person, represents at least 300 guests. Each of 
these is ascertained to pay on an average, 10s. per day, 
besides the hire of conveyances, and tho large propor- ! 
tion of tho eating and drinking performed on board the 
steamers. As tho number of tho tourists sleeping in the 
jdace during the season is at least 40,000, we have thus, 
in four months, a sum of £20,000 of Lowland money 
spent in this little village. 

A Poor Millionaire. — Although rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice, James Morrison for a long time was 
fully impressed with the idea that ho was a poor man, 
who had to live upon tho humble rate of earnings of his 
early life. So strong was this delusion, that for years 
ho was in the habit of calling for and receiving a pound 
a-week as his wages, on which ho believed lio had 
to live! This was probably the amount ho received 
when a light porter in Tod’s warehouse, in Fore Street. 

Enormous Distances of the Stars. — The only mode 
we have of conceiving such intervals at all, is the time 
which it would require for light to traverse them. Now 
light, as we know, travels at tho rate of 192,000 miles per 
second. It would therefore occupy 100,000,000 seconds, 
or upwards of throe years, in such a journey, at the very 
lowest estimate. What, then, are wo to allow for the dis¬ 
tance of those innumerable stars of tho smaller magni¬ 
tude^ which the telescope disclosos to us P If we admit 
the light of a star of each magnitude to bo half that of tho 
magnitude next above it, it will follow that a star of the 
first magnitude will require to bo removed to 362 times 
its distance, to appear no larger than one of the sixteenth. 
It follows, therefore, that among the countless multitudes 
of such stars, visible in telescopes, there must be many 
whose light lias taken a thousand years to reach us; 
and that, when wo observe their places, and note their 
changes, we are, in fact, reading only their history ofathou- 
sand yea/rs ’ date, thus wonderfully recorded !—Sir IT r . 
Herschcl. 

The Roman Wall. — We can hardly imagine that such 
formidable ramparts, if defended by tho disciplined bands 
of Hadrian or Severus, could have been so repeatedly 
broken through by half-armed barbarians. But when the 
Roman arms were finally withdrawn, no strength of 
natural or artificial defences could avail for the protection 
of the timid and helpless natives. Tho wall was speedily 
penetrated, and from the middle of the fifth century it 
ceased to afford any shelter to the southern province, 
which was quickly overrun, its stations stormed, its trea¬ 
sures ransacked, its populations decimated. Coins of 
Diocletian have been found in great numbers as far north 
as Fort Augustus ; coins of Constantine at Edinburgh, and 
many other places in the Lowlands; coins down to Ho- 
norius (413) on the line of the Ant onino Vallum. But from 
this period all such indications of Roman occupation cease, 
both to the north and south of tho Tyne and Solway. The 
civilization of Italy was swept away from the Northum¬ 
brian isthmus ; the strong places on tho wall were occu¬ 
pied by the chiefs of the clans, and held, no doubt, one 
against another; just as the palaces of Rome itself woro 
converted by tho barons of the middle agos into private 
fortresses. To tho Pictish chief succeeded the moss¬ 
trooper, who stalled his stolen herds in the guardrooms 
of tho Roman centurion ; and tho moss-trooper has been 
in these latter days supplanted by the Northumbrian far¬ 
mer, who has stripped wall and camps of their stones, and 
fenced his fields with the spoil . —Quartwly Review, 


The Doom of the World.— What this change is to be, 
we dare not even conjecture; but we see in the heavens 
themselves some traces of destructive elements, and some 
indications of their power. The fragments of broken 
planets, the descent of meteoric stones upon our globe, 
the wheeling comets, welding their loose materials at the 
solar furnace, the volcanic eruptions in our own satellite, 
the appearance of new stars, and the disappearance of 
others, are all foreshadows of that impending convulsion 
to which the system of the world is doomed. Thus placed 
on a planet which is to be burned up, and under heavens 
which are to pass away; thus reading, as it were, on tho 
cemeteries, and dwelling upon the mausoleums of former 
worlds, let us learn the lesson of humility and wisdom, if 
we have not already been taught in the school of revela¬ 
tion.— North British Review. 

Self-Knowledge. — O what a change it would make in 
the world, if men were brought to the knowledge of them¬ 
selves ! How many would weep, that now laugh, and live 
in mirth and pleasure! How many would lament their sin 
and misery, that now are pharisaically confident of their 
integrity! How many would seek to faithful ministers 
for advice, and inquire what they should do to be saved, 
that now deride them, and scorn their counsel, and cannot 
bear their plain reproof, or come not near them! How 
many would ask directions for the cure of their unbelief, 
and pride, and sensuality, that now take little notice of 
any such sins ■within them ! How many would cry day 
and night for mercy, and beg importunately for the life of 
their immortal souls, that now take up with a few words 
of course, instead of serious, fervent prayer! Do but onco 
know yourselves aright, know what you aro, and what you 
have dono, and what is your danger; and then bo prayer¬ 
less and careless if you can ; then but trifle out your time, 
aud make a jest of holy diligence, and put God off with 
lifeless words and compliments, if you can. Men could 
not think so lightly and contemptuously of Christ, so un¬ 
worthily and falsely of a holy life, so delightfully of sin, 
so carelessly of duty, so fearlessly of hell, so senselessly 
and atlieistically of God, and so disregardfully of heaven 
as they now do, if they did but thoroughly know them¬ 
selves. — Baxter. 

Economy in Domestic Fires. — 1 have, for years, ma¬ 
terially reduced the consumption of coals in the fire¬ 
places in my house by putting fire-clay over the bottom 
bars. It is introduced in a moist state, is moulded in 
any form, and lasts for years. I have it placed in a sloping 
form, like the roof of a house, in which shape it fills up 
the bottom and back of the fire, where it cannot be seen 
when the coals are in the grate. By this contrivance, a 
very small quantity of coals is made to produce, ap¬ 
parently, a large fire, and the mass of clay becomes red- 
hot, and throws a great heat into the room. — Builder. 

The Sailor’s Bible. — The following transcript from 
the fiv-leaf of a brave officer’s Bible tells a simple tale of 
the dangers of a seaman’s life, and the source of his con¬ 
fidence in the hour of his greatest trial, whether battling 
with the elements or his country’s foe. It is as follows : — 
“ This Bible was presented to me by Mr. Raikes, at tho 
town of Hortford, January, 1781, as a reward for my 
punctual attendance at the Sunday school, and good be¬ 
haviour when there. And after • being my companion 
fifty-three years, forty-one of which I spent in the sea 
service, during which time I was in forty-five engage¬ 
ments, received thirteen wounds, was three times ship¬ 
wrecked, once burnt out, twice capsized in a boat, and 
had fevers of different sorts fifteen times, this Bible was 
my consolation; and was newly bound for me by James 
Bishop, of Edinburgh, on the 26th of October, 1834, tho 
day I completed the sixtieth year of my age, as witness 
my hand,” — Deeds of Naval Dariny. 
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“tfOW THEN-, IX WITH YOU; REMEMBER THERE ARB SHARKS IX TJIESE SEAS. 


THE CAPTAIN’S STOKY: 

OH, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XXI.—THE BUSIIER’s STORY. 

“ It is rather better than fifteen years since I left 
Liverpool in the good ship * Wellington.’ She was 
a poor tub of a thing, could neither * run’ nor ‘beat,’ 
and she stunk of molasses enough to knock you 
down, and swarmed with cockroaches into the bar- 
No. 439 - May 24 , isgo. 


I gain.. She was, in short, ‘ a sugar ship ’ bound to 
Jamaica. We started in a gale of wind, which, 
being as fair as it could blow, helped us on our way 
famously. By the time we reached the Azores, 
the gale had pretty well blown itself out: another 
week, and we were in ‘ the trades.’ 

“ Ah! those famous trade winds, what a blessing 
they are!. After knocking about in the gale, at one 
moment pitched head-foremost down into the depths 
Y Price Oxe Pexxy. 
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below—afc another, tossed np on the top of a tre¬ 
mendous wave; shivering and shaking with cold, 
drenched by the rain, and soused by the sea, with¬ 
out a blink of the sun for the best part of a week 
—what a blessing it was, I say, to find one’s self 
gliding smoothly along for days and days, with just 
enough breeze to fill the sails, -without altering our 
course, or starting a tack or a sheet the blue 
above aud the blue below,’ as the old song says. It 
was glorious weather; and, although towards the 
end of October, we were all glad enough to exchange 
our pilot-coats and nor’westers for white jackets 
and straw hats. 

“We had six passengers on board: two young 
men of the name of Perkins, going out as book¬ 
keepers ; Mrs. Bedford and a daughter just grown 
np; a young man of the name of Andrews, and 

myself. . 

“ Mrs. Bedford was the wife of a merchant m 
Kingston ; Arthur Andrews was an ensign in the 
—th, at that time in Jamaica; and I was coining 
on t here as book-keeper at Smiling Talley, where 
I have been ever since. 

“ Eilen Bedford was a beautiful girl—tall, grace¬ 
ful, and lady-like. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
-we four young men were all charmed with her the 
first day she made her appearance on deck, which 
was not till after the gale had subsided. In this 
she was cpiite right, I think; no amount .of per¬ 
sonal charms could stand their ground against the 
ravages of sea-sickness. 

« Te were all ready to jump down each other’s 
throats a dozen times a day, as to who should sit by 
her at dinner, at breakfast, at supper; who should 
accompany her in her walk on deck; who should 
fetch her work, her book, etcetera, etcetera. We 
could not all be continually with her, as we each 
wanted to be; and as for any one ceding his right, 
or rather, what he considered his right, it wasn’t 
thought of: we were all far too selfish for that. 

“So things went on for nearly a month—Mrs. 
Bedford always smiling, and civil to all of us. 4 She 
was so much obliged for the care we took of her 
dear daughter,’ she said ; especially civil and polite 
she was to me, and to the two Perkins: to Arthur 
Andrews she scarcely spoke, so little indeed that I 
quite felt for him sometimes ; for he was as atten¬ 
tive to Ellen as we were, and deserved, I thought, 
quite as much praise from the old lady. He, how¬ 
ever, did not seem to feel the neglect in the least. 
Ha ! ha! what a blind fool I was, to be sure. 

“We had made a capital passage, considering 
the old tub we were in, so far ; but now the wind 
failed us altogether, and for six days we never had 
steerage way on the ship. Round and round on her 
heel she slowly swung, according to the currents, 
but never a foot did she forge ahead for six days. 
Have you ever been becalmed for a week in 68° W. 
long., find between 18° and 20° N. Lat. ? in 
short, off the Island of St. Domingo, or Hayti ? If 
you nave, you can possibly remember how the sun 
set all awnings at defiance ; how it heat through 
everything, and burnt np everything; how the 
pitch stuck to your feet as you walked the deck, 
in spite of 4 wet swabs ’ and buckets of water; 
how you were forced below when the sun was 


| vertical, its grilling heat being too great for human 
nature to withstand; and how you were half stifled 
for air when you took refuge in the cabin. 

“ Did you ever hear this story before, Mat ?” 
asked the bosh®’. 

“ Well, no, I never did, it’s new to me, I own; but 
when does the shark make his appearance?” 

“ He’ll come soon enough—soon enough ; Plech, 
sirs ! I dinna ken why or wherefore I tell ye this 
tale. But it’s lain on my heart heavy and cauld— 
heavy and cauld this many a year; and without 
knowing why, I somehow feel urged on to tell it; 
some inveesible agency is at work within me.” 
Here the busher wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead, and refreshed himself from the rummer 
by his side. 

“ It’s a painful an’ a sad tale,” he continued; 

“ deed is it. I know you did no’ mean to hurt my 
feelings, Mac, w'lien you talked awhile ago of Ellen 
Bedford sitting by my side; hut, long as it is since it 
all happened, I canna yet hear to joke about it. At 
the time I am speaking of, I would have given all 
I was worth to have Ellen sitting by my side for 
life.” 

The busher’s lips trembled, and a shadow passed 
over his face as he spoke. None of us had any 
idea how strongly he felt on the subject, or how 
dear to him Ellen Bedford had been. 44 Dinna say 
another word about it; it was all my own fault; how 
could ye ken that my heart had been sair? but 
now ye ken the ins an’ the outs, an’ I can get on 
mair at my ease. Well, where was I ? Ah, I re¬ 
member, opposite Port au Prince, the capital town 
of Hayti. We were fully thirty miles from the 
land, but the white houses could be plainly seen 
glimmering in the sunshine; and the lofty grey 
peaks of Cibao were easily distinguished in the 
clear atmosphere; ay, and even the aromatic scent 
of the tropical plants was wafted across that long 
distance of salt water; and as we sat on deck in 
the cool of the evening, after tho sun was down, 
the smell of the citron groves and pimento walks 
was sweet beyond anything you can imagine. 
Every night that we went to bed wo sighed for a 
breeze; ay, for a gale o’ wind, right in our teeth 
too, sooner than none at al l Anything better than 
the dead calm, the utter stagnation of sea and air 
which surrounded us. As for the sea itself, it 
seemed as though it were flooded with oil; not a 
bubble, not a break in the smooth surface, which 
stretched far and wide on every side. It was not 
positively still; the sea is never quite at rest; waves 
there were none, but a long even swell rose and fell 
gently, slowly, almost imperceptibly, on the bosom 
of the slumbering ocean. You call it hot amongst 
the sugar-canes here, and so it is : there is no gain¬ 
saying that; but 4 hot’ is no name for the intolerable 
heat we suffered during that calm. The deck was 
scorched with the heat; our feet were scorched 
with walking on it; our brains were burnt up, and 
our faces blistered by the fiery furnace which raged 
overhead. And so we prayed for a gale of wind ; 
and every morning when I awoke, I looked out oi 
the open port. I slept in a cot swung close to a 
port, which, let me say, for the benefit of the inex¬ 
perienced at sea, is a far more comfortable berth 
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than a standing bed on board ship. Hooked out 
of my port in the vain hope of seeing a ripple; day 
after day I listened for the wash of the water, and 
looked for a ruffle on the surface, and day by day I 
was disappointed. 

“ But even amidst all this discomfort, we had our 
enjoyments; and indeed it is always so, if we would 
but perceive and acknowledge it. We are all ready 
enough to remark and remember the disappoint¬ 
ments and disasters of life, but how speedily we 
forget and how greatly we undervalue the blessings 
and pleasures which surround us. 

“As soon as the sun had gone down in a blaze 
of glory, mingling sea and sky together in one 
universal halo of purple and gold, utterly impos¬ 
sible to describe, we all assembled upon deck to 
enjoy the cool evening air and the refreshing dark¬ 
ness. May be that is an unusual term to apply to 
the night; but let me tell you that, after the glare 
of the sun and the glare of the sea during the live¬ 
long day, ‘ darkness * was as refreshing to the eyes 
as ever was draught of water to a thirsty soul. 

“ When I say * darkness, 5 I don’t mean ‘ dark¬ 
ness, 5 but absence of sunlight. The heavens were 
studded with myriads of stars, and the moon raised 
her disk above the horizon, en route for her ap¬ 
pointed place in the sky, from whence she would 
rule the night in her simple and silvery majesty— 
the clear light reflected, as in a thousand mirrors, 
upon the shadowy waters. 

“ You smile to hear me employ poetical lan¬ 
guage ; you did na think the auld bustier kenned 
onything beyond corn-cobs and sugar-canes. You 
canna fancy onything but broad Scotch coming out 
•o’ his mouth; an 5 still less can ye fancy ony warm 
and tender feelin 5 gain 5 intil his auld heart. But 
gin I tauld ye the tale in my ain tongue, ye’d no 5 
compreheend it; and as for feelin 5 s, dinna judge of 
’em by features : my word fort, mony a rugged 
husk has a soft heart. 55 

Gordon again stopped. He really seemed to 
want courage to proceed, and evidently delayed the 
denouement of the narrative—so evidently that we 
begged he would hold hard, as the memories he 
was recalling appeared painful to him. But he 
shook his head. “ He had rather go on—he had a 
reason for telling the tale.” 

He was a very singular man: I had always 
thought so. Rough of speech and rugged of form 
as he usually a]3peared, he could be both gentle in 
manner and pleasing in appearance. I say “ pleas¬ 
ing in appearance” advisedly. The tone of his 
voice did not turn his red hair black, or metamor¬ 
phose his coarse mouth and broad nose into Grecian 
models of classical excellence; but it did soften his 
features. The affection in his heart would shine in 
his eyes, tremble on his lips, and entirely alter the 
expression, naturally harsh, of his whole counte¬ 
nance. This I had seen dozens of times when he 
spoke to or looked at Mac, for whom he had, evi¬ 
dently, the greatest regard. But most assuredly I 
had not suspected him of having suffered much from 
the “ tender passion,” though why I thought this 
it would have puzzled me to have said. It would 
have puzzled me, because I should have shirked 
the cpiestion, as one naturally does when it is an 


inconvenient one, that is, when, to answer truly, it 
tells against one’s self. How foolish, how absurd, 
nay, how impertinent it is for a smooth-faced boy, 
scarcely out of his teens, with a countenance inno¬ 
cent alike of cares and hairs, to fancy that a hard- 
featured man of five-and-forty could never have 
been an object of affection to some fond and gentle 
heart. “ A hard-featured man” is frequently made 
of more sterling stuff* than a soft-featured monkey. 
But enough of this. Digressions are generally 
voted nuisances. 

The busher having silenced all our objections to 
his proceeding with his story, re-commenced as 
follows:— 

“ It was on just such a night as I have faintly 
and most imperfectly attempted to describe, that 
we were all assembled upon the deck of the f Wel¬ 
lington. 5 Mrs. Bedford was knitting; she could 
knit as well by moonlight as by candlelight, or, for 
the matter of that, without any light at all, I believe. 
Her usual smile of content was on her Hake it easy 5 
countenance. That term suits so exactly the ex¬ 
pression of her placid face, that I cannot but use 
it. Ellen was talking and laughing with Robert 
and James Perkins. Arthur Andrews was leaning 
over the side, ‘ whistling for a 'windand I was 
looking at Ellen under the pleasing delusion that 
no one saw me. Presently I arose and strolled 
towards the spot where Andrews was standing, 
still whistling, apparently with an unoccupied mind 
and a heart at ease. Arthur Andrews was dark, 
tall, and handsome; he was also clever and agree¬ 
able. To none of these advantages could either of 
the Perkinses or myself lay the slightest claim; I 
was not the hard-grained chap in those daj^s that 
I am now; sun and sorrow have burnt and seamed 
my face since then ; but I was never a beauty or a 
w r ib: and as to the two Perkinses, they were both of 
them thick-set ungainly fellows, and as stupid as 
owls—worse, for they were always giggling, which 
owls are not. It was, therefore, not surprising 
that at first starting Arthur should have distanced 
us all hollow. Ellen evidently and unmistakably 
liked him the best: how could she help it ? He 
had it all his own way: we three blockheads still 
fluttered about her like moths round a candle. 
It’s an old threadbare simile, I know, but there is 
no better one invented that I ever heard of. 

“ ‘ What are you looking at, Arthur ?’ I said. 

“ ‘ Sharks, 5 he- replied; 4 don’t you see themP 5 

“ I saw there was something moving in the 
water close to the side of the vessel, but I could 
not see what it was : I said so. 

“ * Look more attentively, and you will see their 
fins and tails—there ! there! can’t you see them 
now ?’ 

“His exclamations brought the others to his 
side, all except Ellen; where was she? ha! I 
caught sight of the skirt of her white dress as she 
disappeared below. My heart beat loud and fast; 
now was my time, when they were all watching 
the sharks. 

“ I hurried down the companion-ladder ; I 
turned my head as I descended, hoping that I 
had managed to slip away unperceived. Ellen had 
gone to her cabin, no doubt; I must wait. Pre- 
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sently I heard her cabin door open, and footsteps 
approaching; it was too dark to distinguish fea¬ 
tures, but the figure was enough. She came quite 
close to me ; she was going on deck again. 

“ 4 Ellen,’ I whispered. 

« «Who’s there ? Is that you, Arthur ?’ she said 
softly. 

“ Oh fool, that I was, not even then to have my 
eyes opened. 

44 I was preparing to follow her, when a hand 
was laid on my shoulder. I started violently. 

44 * Who is that ?’ I cried. 

“ ‘ Gordon,’ said a voice in my ear, which at once 
I knew was Arthur’s, 4 I have seen your attention 
to Ellen, and it is only frank to tell you that she 
is engaged to me. Eor reasons unnecessary to ex¬ 
plain to you, we thought it advisable to keep our 
engagement a secret at present.’ 

“ I shall leave you to imagine my feelings on this 
announcement. My heart grew chill, and all my 
dreams of bliss vanished. What I said to Arthur 
at the moment I know not, if indeed I said any¬ 
thing. Rut his generous spirit had attached me 
to him, and I felt that he had acted kindly as well 
as frankly in telling me how matters stood. I 
needed not to explain to him that if I had given 
him any uneasiness, it was unconsciously on my 
part. The warm grasp of his hand knit me the 
more to him in true friendship. 

“ I had no heart to go on deck again that night, 
so I tinned in.” 

Again Gordon made a long pause, and in silent 
sympathy we waited till he again spoke:— 

“ Now I will just finish my story, that is, if you 
are not tired of it—though the end will soon come, 
soon come now.” 

We declared that we were on the tip-toe of expect¬ 
ation and eagerness for the denouement , but begged 
he would not go on if it distressed him. We said 
this, because it was evident that he was deeply af¬ 
fected, in spite of his utmost efforts at self-control. 

“ It distresses me, of course,” he replied; 44 I can¬ 
not, even at this distance of time, look back upon 
that fatal night, and still more fatal morning, with¬ 
out great pain—great agony of mind, I may say ; 
but not on account of my unfortunate passion. No, 
no; I have got over that, long enough ago. Puir 
lass ! puir lass ! I can say sae the noo !” He buried 
his face in his hands for a few moments. 

No one spoke a word; what could we say ? He 
•was determined to finish his tale; and, to say the 
truth, we were all longing to hear it. But it was sad 
to behold his distress. His whole body shook with 
the violence of the internal conflict; but strength 
of will triumphed over the bitter memories of the 
past, and he sat upright, calm and unmoved in ap¬ 
pearance. The sudden transition from utter pros¬ 
tration of mind and body to complete composure of 
both, was not more astonishing than his change of 
dialect—of language, I may say; now broad Scotch, 
now pure English. A Scotch accent was certainly 
discernible throughout, but the words and idioms 
were as certainly English. 

“ Now, then,” said Gordon, in a perfectly calm 
voice; 44 now, then, to continue this sad tale. I 
did not sleep one wink that night, as may be easily 


imagined. Early in the morning Arthur came - , 
and in his usual frank way, without taking any 
notice of what had passed the previous night, asked 
if I would come and have a bathe, as he had got 
leave to go out in the Captain’s gig. Too glad 
to show that no ill-feeling towards him remained, I 
said, 4 All right; I will follow you on deck directly.’ 
When I reached the deck, towel in hand, I found 
Arthur trying to persuade the mate of the watch to 
let him have the Captain’s gig. It seems that 
though the Captain had told Arthur he might 
take his gig, he had not spoken to the mate on 
the subject. 

“ 4 Captain Parks has given strict orders to the 
men not to bathe on any account whatever; and 
right enough too, for the sea is alive with sharks,’ I 
heard the mate say. 

44 4 Well, well, we won’t bathe, then,’ replied Arthur, 
impatiently; £ but as we are up, we might as well 
have a pull; perhaps we might 4 turn a turtle.’ 
Oh! here is Gordon. Banks says we shall be de¬ 
voured by sharks if we bathe, so we had best give 
that up; but it’s a splendid morning for a pull— 
what do you say ?’ 

“ 4 I should like a pull, of all things.’ 

444 Leave your towels behind you, then,’ said 
Banks, who was a ’cute Yorkshireman; 4 you can 
turn a turtle without towels, I expect.’ 

44 Arthur laughed, chucked his towel on to the 
capstan, and looking over the side and saying, 4 The 
oars are in the gig, I see; come along, Gordon,’ he 
lowered himself into the boat. I placed my towel 
alongside of his and followed him; but I could not 
joke and be merry as he could: I was sad at heart, 
and I suppose showed it by my countenance; for 
Banks observed, as he cast off the painter, 4 1 don’t 
think Mr. Gordon seems as fond of turtle-turning 
as you are, Mr. Andrews; he looks as solemn as a 
judge passing sentence of death.’ I don’t suppose 
that remark improved my appearance. I did not 
speak; neither did Arthur, who was busily employed 
shipping the tiller, and perhaps did not hear it. 

4 Will you steer, or shall I ?’ he said, without look¬ 
ing up. 4 You,’ I replied; 4 1 never steer straight.’ 

44 He shoved off from the ship; I drew a pair of 
sculls out from the bottom of the boat, and pulled 
over the calm, placid surface of the sleeping sea. 

44 We talk of 4 stillness’ on kind ; but no one can 
realize the true meaning of the word, who has not 
experienced the stillness of the sea. It was too 
early for any one to be stirring on board the 4 Wel¬ 
lington the watch was slumbering on the deck ; 
the mate alone showed signs of vitality, though not 
very demonstrative signs; for he was standing mo¬ 
tionless by the capstan, with our towels in his hand. 
On the deep was perfect stillness ; the sound of my 
sculls turning in the rowlocks, and dipping in the 
water, alone broke the silence which reigned above, 
beneath, and around us. By this time the eastern- 
board was ruddy with the approach of day—ruddy,, 
ay, bloody was the more appropriate term : the 
whole eastern horizon glowed with a deep, red, san¬ 
guine hue, such as I had never seen before. And 
now the sun rises above the sea-line, blinding me 
with a flood of golden light. 

44 When we were close to the ship, returning from- 
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an hour’s pull, in stepping over the ‘thwart* I 
stumbled against a loose * stretch or/ tried to 
recover my balance, stumbled still worse, caught 
my loot in the coils of ‘the painter/ and was 
pitched head-foremost into the sea, clutching the 
gun'ale as I went over, and pretty nearly upsetting 
the boat. When I rose to the surface, and again 
caught hold of the gun’ale, I saw Arthur in the 
same predicament as myself, on the other side of 
the gig* 

“ * A pretty mess you have made of it/ he said, 
ns he wiped the salt water out of his eyes with tho 
bade of his hand. * Come, climb hack again whilst 
I steady her; as soon as you arc in, do the like for 
me, and I’ll follow you.’ 

“I soon managed to get hack into the boat, 
Arthur hanging on the other side to keep her on 
an even keel: that accomplished, I sat upon the 
starboard gun’ale, f Now, then 1 in with you, 1 I 
said; * remember there arc sharks in these seas,’ 

“The words were scarcely out of my month 
when I saw the fin of a shark above the water, not 
ten yards from the boat* It was not stationary, hut 
darting with terrible swiftness straight at Arthur. 

“ ' Jump in V I shouted—'' jump I—a shark is 
coming at you S’ 

“ He raised ldmself instantly as high out of the 
water as he could; his body was already on a level 
with the gun’ale—another moment and he would 
be safe—but that moment was denied him* I 
saw his danger, but I could not help him. Had I 
quitted my place to pull him. in, he would have 
fallen hack into the sea, and I must have followed 
him. On came the shark like a flash or lightning, 
I saw his white holly, as he turned to seize his 
victim* I saw his open jaws, I saw his cruel 
gleaming teeth, as he raised his terrible head out of 
the water* A cry of agony, a loolc of despair* and 
Arthur is torn from his hold; I start forward just 
in time to save myself from falling in on the other 
side, Never, never shall I forget that last de¬ 
spairing look as he was drawn down beneath the 
surface, grasping frantically at the air, struggling 
hard for life, hut struggling in vain. 

“And now a scene was enacted, if possible still 
more dreadful than that of bis death. The sea 
was suddenly alive with sharks; the water boiled 
and foamed as they darted hither and thither, fight¬ 
ing for their food. At the side oF tho ship stood 
Ellen, pale and motionless, whilst her beloved 
Arthur was being torn to pieces and devoured 
liefore her eyes* True, she could not see the ac¬ 
tual tragedy which was going on beneath the 
waves; but she had beheld him tom from the 
■lioat, and the rushing of the voracious animals to 
and fro in tho ensanguined water told its own 
hideous tale. Pale, motionless, and speechless she 
stood, till the horrible repast was over, and the sea 
ceased to bo agitated by the fierce cannibals of 
'the deep; then, without a word, or even a groan, 
she fell as though she were shot. We had all been 
■so horrified and awe-struck by the dreadful scene 
we were witnessing, that no one had the presence 
of mind to remove her from the harrowing sight i 
she saw it all,” 

The busker ceased speaking, and for a time no 


one cored to break the silence. A feeling of awe 
and horror had fallen upon us too. At length 
some one, I think Harry, asked what became of 
Ellon* “ She died raving mad before sunset that 
day,” was the reply* 

“ And now I’ll say good night; these sad recol¬ 
lections make me hotter company for myself than 
for others.” 

And so he left ns, and we shortly after broke up 
too; for somehow or other we could not shake off 
the depression caused by the basher’s story. 


OUT BOTANIZING* 

It is pleasant to know that the study of botany is 
spreading. I am not one of those who believe that 
the physical sciences, of themselves, lead men 
" through nature up to nature’s God,” though 
doubtless the heart that is rightly attuned and en¬ 
lightened from on high will delight in finding 
u sermons in stones and good in everything” It is 
indisputably true that pursuits of this sort always 
tend to enlarge the mind, to purify - the taste, and to 
keep people out of that mischief which " Satan finds 
for idle hands to do*” 

It was my good fortune to spend several (and I 
hope not unprofitable) years at a largo school near 
London, where these supplementary acquirements 
were encouraged instead of checked, as is unfortu¬ 
nately too often the case. The principal him¬ 
self was well skilled in them, and, knowing their 
value, sought to interest others in them. After a 
few preliminary lectures on structural botany and 
the grammar of the science, illustrated by coloured 
diagrams* he offered to give facilities to all who 
felt disposed to go farther into the subject, A 
volunteer class of about a dozen was accordingly 
formed; and some of us have reason to be grateful 
for that pleasant invitation into w'hafc will be a 
source of innocent recreation to us as long as we 
live* 

Many people are deterred from this most fasci¬ 
nating pursuit by the endless array of hard words 
which they are thoughtlessly condemned to leavn at 
the outset, and of which (though tho meaning of the 
terms is intelligible enough to tho classical scholar) 
they know not the practical use* But instead of 
exhausting our patience over these, we were wisely 
taught to plunge at once in media& res, and begin 
not with words but with things. 

The technical names of the different parts of a 
plant, together with a few general principles (for 
which got ** Flowers of the Field,” or Lindley’s 
u School Botany,”) are all that need be learnt at 
first, if yon have the advtmtage of oral teaching. 
Puzzle not yourself indoors with generaand species, 
but go out into the fields, woods, hedges, or road¬ 
sides* Gather all the wild flowers you can find, 
no matter how common, and let your instructor 
analyze the easier ones with you, pointing out tho 
features by which they are identified in the books, 
and their resemblance to other well-known members 
of their family* You will thus learn to compre¬ 
hend the principles of classification, and will gladly 
have recourse to the formidable polysyllables which 
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seemed so dry at first. In this way, moreover, yon 
will the sooner appreciate the superiority of the 
modern natural system to the Linnsean or arti¬ 
ficial, helpful though you may for a time find the 
latter in determining unknown plants. 

On the same enlightened principle, the old fashion 
of teaching the Greek and Boinan tongues is being 
gradually superseded. Young beginners are no 
longer mystified and disgusted by being set to 
learn like parrots whole pages of Latin rules— 
dreary abstractions, which convey little or no idea 
to boyish minds, because they have never yet felt 
the need of them or seen their application. Let a 
boy begin to translate easy Latin as soon as pos¬ 
sible, and then the subtleties of grammatical rules 
will dawn upon him one by one as he sees their 
practical working in the construction of sentences. 
So shall he escape headaches many, to say nothing 
of other and sharper pains and penalties. It will 
be a happy day for the rising generation when this 
truth becomes generally recognised. 

Bub to return. A few weeks of this discursive 
botanical training gave us a tolerable insight into 
the science, and taught us to use our eyes to some 
purpose. A new zest was added to our rambles, 
and we were stimulated to get on by the novelty 
and innate attraction of the subject, by the pleasure 
of forming a self-made collection of dined plants, 
and by emulation—for in matters of this sorb the 
charm is doubled by companionship. Wo made 
many pleasant excursions, when the more weighty 
claims of cricket did not stand in the way: some¬ 
times in parties of two or three, and sometimes the 
•whole class together, under the guidance of the head 
master, like the open-air lectures of the geological 
professor at Oxford. 

I recollect particularly one whole holiday, a 
beautiful day in early autumn, spent in this way 
with a fellow enthusiast. Wo started early for 
London Bridge, and went down by S. E. B. to 
Bedhill, spending an hour in examining the flora 
of that sandy district, which, in spite of its rubi¬ 
cund colouring, belongs geologically to the lower 
greensand formation. Be-entering what our Ame¬ 
rican cousins call the “ cars/’ we were deposited at 
Betchworth, and immediately proceeded to climb the 
long range of hills, selecting that on which stands 
Betchworth Clump. Here we feasted our eyes 
on the lovely view which stretches right across the 
Weald to the distant and parallel range of the 
South Downs on the Sussex coast, one of which— 
Chanctonbury Bing—is crowned with a correspond¬ 
ing clump. Being English school-boys, of course 
our first operation was to cut our initials on one of 
the beech trees. This ceremony being duly per¬ 
formed, we encountered and slew a great snake 
which had just swallowed a frog, and then began 
rolling stones down a most tempting declivity, 
where we could watch them descending with por¬ 
tentous leaps into the depths of the valley beneath ; 
and which, I may observe en passant, is sometimes 
rather a dangerous amusement. 

But it suddenly struck us that we had come out 
to botanize: so, keeping along the brow of the 
downs, we made our way to Box Hill, filling our 
cases as we went with plants, such, for instance, as 


the delicate yellow wort (Chlora perfoliata), which 
on chalky hills most do congregate. This cele¬ 
brated hill presents an almost faultless specimen of 
thoroughly English scenery. Fresh beauties are 
disclosed at every turn ; and however familiar these 
Surrey hills-may be, one never grows weary of them. 
The acres of over-arching indigenous box-trees 
are a sight entirely unique in this country. 

After a fruitless hunt for wild strawberries and 
raspberries, which are often to be found hereabouts, 
we descended along the crest of a narrow ridge to 
the far-famed hostelry of Burford Bridge. This is 
one of the few surviving old-fashioned, rambling, 
quiet, roadside houses, -whero they make you feel 
quite at home, and where, in peaceful forgetfulness 
of railways, and bustle, and the nineteenth century, 
you can perfectly enter into the hackneyed saying 
of Ealstaff, “ Shall I not take mine ease in mine 
inn P” With many bows and smiles from the elderly 
and somewhat obese waiter, we were ushered 
into a cheerful room, whose creeper-covered win¬ 
dows opened into the pretty garden, and in a 
very short time were displaying our school-boy 
skill in knife and fork exercise. 0, how hungry 
wo were! Never did I taste such delicious 
chops. Never did cheese and home-brewed ale 
seem half so good as on that sunny afternoon 
at Burford Bridge. We reclined awhile on tho 
shady lawn, and then resumed our march across 
the sluggish Mole, whose banks yielded us several 
water-loving flowers. A few minutes’ walk brought 
us to Box Hill station, from which we were 
conveyed to Shalford, and then started afresh to 
walk to Guildford. In the narrow lanes and old 
chalkpits we obtained plants of a different character, 
and before long wo found ourselves overlooking the 
picturesque old red brick county town and its well- 
watered vale, bathed in the glowing hues of the 
setting sun. After a parting foray on the grassy 
hills and among some ancient walls, we went down 
into the quaint High Street for a refreshing cup of 
tea, and then returned by the S. W. B., the Guild¬ 
ford branch of which runs over heaths and moors. 

We were fairly tired out by the time we got back 
to school. But our holiday was well spent. Our 
trip had taken us through very varied scenery; tho 
harmless excitement and fresh country air had dono 
us good, both mentally and bodily; we had added 
considerably to our stock of botanical and topo¬ 
graphical knowledge; and the spoils of that expe¬ 
dition are still preserved in my herbarium. If 
these lines should happen to meet the eye of my 
companion on that day (not our only raid together), 
I doubt not he will agree with me that it was one 
long to be remembered and to be marked with a 
white stone. 


LOBD CHANCELLOB CLARENDON, 

The truth as regards Lord Clarendon is, that just 
as there exist two Charles Stuarts in the popular 
mind, so there exist two Clarendons —one real and 
repulsive, one ideal and delightful. Every one is 
familiar with the ideal image of the Merrie Monarch. 
A bright young gentleman he is— a young Apollo, 
blithe and debonair — with a rosy cheek and a 
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laughing eye, a fall of loose brown curls round bis 
gracelessly graceful brow—gay, roystering, reck¬ 
less, generous. Another figure, somewhat more 
close to nature and the books, is that of a dark 
old man, bald and bewigged, eyes black with de¬ 
bauchery, face sallow, saturnine and pinched—a 
man hobbling to the grave in the midst of a rout 
of gamesters and courtezans, wbo mangle with 
each other and play false to him—a king ready to 
sell his country to its enemies, and give up his 
religion for a bribe—a prince to whom no man 
was ever attached, and no woman ever true. So, 
in a less startling fashion, is it with the Merrie 
Monarch’s illustrious Chancellor. There is the 
Clarendon that Mr. Ward has painted. An aged 
cavalier, in rich but sober garb, with a bearing 
singularly sweet and dignified, is seen in the act of 
passing from tbe palace-steps towards a dark, soft 
alley of evergreens—passing from storm into re¬ 
pose, from statesmanship to letters, from the rivalry 
of Buckingham to tho rivalry of Raleigh—passing 
from the heights of power amidst the jeers of 
Castlemaine and of the harlots, mountebanks, and 
pages, all the riffraff of a court in which to be 
honest was to be undone. The aged Chancellor 
in the Whitehall Gardens, the pensive author in 
his Jersey exile, is one figure that starts up when 
the name of Clarendon is heard—a figure which, 
in its surroundings of lasciviousness and shame, 
stands out as eminently gracious, and indeed as 
eminently noble. Yet this is no more the true 
Clarendon than the theatrical Charles is the true 
Charles. It is an incident, not a character; it is a 
costume, nob a man. A less attractive Clarendon 
makes his bow to us in the guise of sharp, shrewd 
lawyer Hyde; able, oratorical, unscrupulous; eager 
to do right when it serves his turn ; willing to do 
wrong whon that course serves him better; a 
patriot from conviction while the crown is blind to 
his great merits; a royalist more kingly than the 
king when his convictions are bought with place; 
a man bent on achieving a great success in life; 
thankful, as the more modern patriot was, but in 
ampler style, as behoves his ampler gifts and 
opportunities, that he has a cause, a country, and 
a conscience to vend; a man capable of virtue, but 
under every seduction to go right, free to make the 
best bargain in his power for himself and for his 
family; disposed for a consideration to do many 
things which he has not the courage to defend, to 
take pudding where he cannot accept praise; 
capable also, when ho ceases to act and begins to 
write, of boldly mis-stating facts and words, of 
traducing character, of suppressing truth ; in short, 
a man w r ho, for his private gain, can propose to 
himself systematically and on deliberate calculation 
to live a lie and to write a lie.— Athenceum. 


MY INDIAN BEDROOM AND YALET. 

Ii? any reader should harbour in his imagination 
the idea that in India we are accustomed to woo 
balmy slumber in a chamber in any way approxi¬ 
mating to an English bedroom, let me at once 
divest him of the pleasing hallucination. Truly 


charming and delightful is a well-favoured snuggery 
of that kind, with its thick carpet, with its gigantic 
Arabian or four-post bedstead, and its mountains 
of grateful bedding, perpetually under a “ snowy 
range” of the whitest counterpane; its luxurious 
curtains, with their ample folds to w r ard off the 
intrusive admission of chilling blasts; then the 
windows carefully closed from obnoxious night air, 
and robed in with a superabundance of dimity. 
The mahogany wash-hand-stand, too, with marbled 
top, and its glittering array of classically designed 
porcelain; the toilet table with its stately mirror, 
and the incrustation of richly-tinted bottles, ivory- 
backed brushes, and other apparatus for the efficient 
administration of the chevel/are; not to forget the 
snug fireplace, the easy chairs, and other etceteras 
for comfort. Charming, indeed, in old England 
are all these; but for India, such luxurious in¬ 
dulgences conduce rather to apoplexy and are sug¬ 
gestive of many horrors. 

Our chambres a coucher are singularly devoid of 
any “ figurative and ornamental furniture.” Dire 
necessity, unless we would range with the native 
domestics, who slumber on the bare floor, compels 
a cot, which exhibits rare simplicity in its com¬ 
position— four legs, four sides, on which are 
stretched broad tape to support the toughest and 
the thinnest of mattresses, filled with cocoa-nut 
fibres, most unfavourable to the human anatomy, 
save in its property of coolness. Sheets are 
banished, or rather, are covered with a fine thin 
smooth matting, on which we throw our wearied 
frames to court repose. A basket-chair, a tripod, 
and a small table, together with a mat on the floor, 
complete the furniture of our bedroom. 

There, on that cot, we love to gaze upwards on 
the waving punkah as it floats to and fro. Its 
ample flounce, generally supplemented by an auxili¬ 
ary reef, which would touch the bed were it not 
kept in motion, engenders a pleasant breeze, and 
acts effectually as police against the molestations of 
musquitoes. But oh! ugh! phew! and with other 
such startling exclamations, I awake. I find the 
flounce quiescent on my face. I am boiling—sim¬ 
mering—with a legion of musquitoes revelling on 
my emaciated frame, and singing in joyful harmony 
at my melting state. Ha, ha! the lazy punkah- 
puller, heedless of his duty, has resigned himself to 
sleep, and left me to simmer in utter helplessness. 
The careless cause of my ills lies in the verandah, 
and a thick wall (through an aperture in which the 
rope passes) renders him secure from the projection 
of any missile. A sally into the verandah, with the 
prospect of immolating a few cockroaches with my 
bare feet, or having my legs made climbing poles 
for ambulative scorpions and itinerant centipedes, 
is made in utter desperation, and the punkah- 
puller is resuscitated by external applications of a 
varied but most effective nature. This temporary 
adjournment having frequently to be repeated, 
forms a pleasing episode in an Indian night’s 
entertainment. 

At times we may rejoice in less somnolent punkah- 
pullers ; but with all the waving of the flounce, 
the heat is so intense, and nothing but a hot blast 
is poured upon one, that we are forced to cry, “Hold, 
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enough !*' and then, migrating to the verandah, bid 
the coolie arouse our valet or bearer, who, shrouded 
in his sheet, lies stretched like a corpse in the 
verandah, snoring vehemently. From him we ob¬ 
tain our easy chair, a bottle of soda water, the 
tepidness of which is mollified by the infusion of a 
few drops of champagne brandy; he obtains a 
live bit of charcoal, placidly letting it play on 
the palm of his hand. I light my cheroot, sit 
and simmer and melt, and so wait for the dawn; 
when, the temperature falling, sleep becomes a 
matter of possibility. 

Then, after a brief repose, the valet becomes 
my ogre, his imperative calls announcing that the 
gun has fired. My ear is tortured with his expos¬ 
tulations, in every tone of objurgation and entreaty. 
At last I yield to his solicitations; and a faithful 
old bearer he is. Ay, Ram Sing Sirdar, you ha^e 
served me well; and if you have increased your 
store when in my service, I know that native 
custom allows you a per-centage on all I have 
purchased, and that alone must have profited you 
to a vast extent. As usual, you receive my in¬ 


comings, which arc so grateful, on the first of 
every month, in glittering silver, and how carefully 
is it put away by you; and though doled out most 
reluctantly, I fear you will confess that many a 
time and oft has the moon not set her horns 
before you have announced the saddening intelli¬ 
gence that the tide of wealth has ebbed, and that, 
if no resources are at your disposal till the ensuing 
month, there will be a monetary crisis. 

Nor must I omit your skill in the duties of the 
valet. With what art and delicacy you can all but 
dress me as I lie slumbering on my couch; how 
dexterously apply the clothes, which you alike so 
carefully tend, and even repair when the difficulty 
ranges within the scope of your darning and hem¬ 
ming abilities; and with what a connoisseur’s eye 
you detect any vagrant string or uncongenial hole 
in my garment, and stay my egress until it is 
rectified! 

Then, how well you bring up the younger as¬ 
sistant, your mate, in all the minor duties of his 
profession ; what brilliancy he imparts to my boots, 
and renders glittering my military appointments ! 
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To you I owe the regularity of my sunrise cup 
of coffee, as you have stirred up the sleepy khit- 
mutgars. Through you is my horse brought 
punctually to my door: in fact, thou indis¬ 
pensable domestic—most useful, most honest and 
zealous, though not brilliant—what would the 
Anglo-Indian do without his invaluable “ sirdar 
bearer P” 


A VISIT TO MONTENEGRO. 

I was sitting some few evenings since, cosily 
chatting with a friend on things in general, when, 
amongst other topics, our conversation turned 
upon the troubled state of Europe, and the compli¬ 
cations arising out of secret treaties, foreign pro¬ 
tectorates, and so forth. We talked of Austria, 
Russia, and Turkey, with the various provinces 
nominally or actually under their “protection” or 
influence, and of the strangely diversified nation¬ 
alities which go to make up the three vast empires ; 
Moldavia and Wallachia, with their native hospo- 
dars, their Turkish sovereign, and their Russian 
protector ; Servia and the recent revolution there ; 
its native parliament or skouptscliina (a name which, 
in spite of all my attempts at regarding it in the 
dignified light of a great legislative body, would 
suggest the soup-kitchen), and its foreign suzerain. 
These, and other similar topics, led me to remark 
how difficult it was to get at anything like a correct 
notion of the real mode of government in these 
numerous semi-independent provinces ; to find out 
what power amongst all the different interests at 
work was, in fact, the ruling one in each case, or 
how much of the mighty expanse of territory set 
down on the map as forming portions of the three 
empires in question, was actually incorporated with 
them. 

Ur. F-(I suppress the name of my companion) 

found much less difficulty in comprehending the 
real state of things in these localities than I did. 
He had spent the greater portion of his life in 
Austria, where he was formerly a well-known litte¬ 
rateur, and had, moreover, taken an active part in 
European politics; so that he was enabled, from 
personal experience, to explain “ who’s who,” with 
a degree of precision which could never be acquired 
from the study of maps, histories, or treaties. 

In speaking of these various half-independent 
and half-subject provinces, so little understood, 
although so often forced into a temporary notoriety, 
I chanced to instance Montenegro as an odd, out- 
of-the-way little spot, which had made much noise 
in the world from time to time, and yet was almost 
entirely unknown, so far as its constitution, man¬ 
ners, and customs, were concerned. 

“You are right,” said the doctor; “often as 
Montenegro has been forced upon the public notice, 
there are not many persons who know what the 
place is like. It is a long time since I visited it; 
but Montenegro is not much addicted to social 
changes, and I expect, were I to return now, I 
should find little alteration from what it was some 
eighteen years ago.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, “ you have been to Mon¬ 
tenegro, then?” 
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“I had the honour of being presented at the 
court of the Vladika himself,” he answered. 

“And what’s a Vladika?” I asked, in my 
supreme ignorance of Montenegrin matters. 

“The prince, the bishop, the judge, the com¬ 
mander-in-chief, the all-in-all of the province,” 
replied the doctor. “ Come, we have time before 
us, and if you think the account of my visit will 
interest you, draw your chair to the fire and listen.” 

I did think the account would interest me, so I 
obeyed, and the doctor commenced his narrative. 
As I believe also that the details of the visit may 
interest my readers as well as myself, I now proceed 
to give, as nearly as I can in a translation, the 
story in the doctor’s own words. 

Nearly eighteen years ago (he commenced) a 
literary friend called on me in Vienna and said to 
mo: “My dear fellow', you want change of air— 
take my advice—be off!” At the moment I was 
puzzled what to make of this strange counsel. 
The affair, however, was extremely simple. The 
first copies of a book which I had just published 
at Leipzic had arrived in Vienna and had created 
a most unpleasant impression upon the sensitive 
nerves of the high literary police of the Austrian 
capital. So, to escape the annoyances to v r hich I 
should doubtless have been exposed if I remained 
in Vienna, I resolved on following my friend’s 
advice, and starting off somewhere—no matter 
where. 

Six o’clock the next morning found me comfort¬ 
ably seated in the coupe of the diligence for 
Trieste. This town, of which I knew every stone 
by heart, had no attractions for me. My intention 
was to set sail at the earliest possible moment, to 
revisit Dalmatia and Albania, lands in which the 
grotesque and picturesque are found in rare com¬ 
bination. I will not stop to tell you my adventures 
by the way, nor to describe the thousand little 
ports along the coast, snug little hiding-places for 
the pirates or smugglers that infest the Adriatic; 
nor need I speak to you of Zara, of Ragusa, of the 
Gulf of Cattaro, nor of those interesting tribes who 
still preserve the habits and even the costume of 
the ancient Romans. I have simply to tell you of 
the visit I paid to the Vladika of Montenegro. 

At the period of which I am speaking, Monte¬ 
negro was hi every sense of the word a terra incog¬ 
nita. It was, possibly, the only country in Europe 
which had neither history, statistics, nor geography; 
and this fact it was that induced me to undertake 
a voyage of discovery into its interior. The task 
was not an easy one, and was, moreover, dangerous, 
for it was well known that the Montenegrins were 
neither more nor less than brigands. Several 
Austrian deserters who had sought shelter in the 
country had returned thence in a state of starvation 
and almost of nudity, the Montenegrins having 
stripped them of everything that they possessed, 
without offering them the slightest hospitality in 
exchange. Fortunately, however, for me, I made 
the acquaintance of a Croatian captain, who had 
frequently visited Montenegro, and was on terms 
of friendship with the Vladika. This gentleman 
consented, after a considerable amount of per¬ 
suasion, to furnish me with a letter of introduction, 
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or rather, I should say, to announce my coming 
beforehand. 

I dare say, now, you will feel curious to know 
something of the postal arrangements of Monte¬ 
negro, and will ask how my friend’s letter was 
conveyed to the Yladika. First of all, I must 
inform you that the relations then existing between 
Austria and Montenegro were of the most am¬ 
biguous nature. In theory, the Yladika was under 
the Austrian protection; in reality, he was pro¬ 
tected solely by the court of St. Petersburg, and 
was in a state of perpetual warfare with the 
Austrians—not open warfare, of course, but that 
kind of petty skirmishing which unfriendly neigh¬ 
bours manage everywhere to carry on. The Mon¬ 
tenegrins having large quantities of sheep, with 
comparatively scanty pasturage, would drive their 
flocks into the territories of their Austrian neigh¬ 
bours, and defend by force of arms, against the 
lawful owners of the pastures, the stolen breakfasts 
and dinners of their woolly charges. Added to 
these annoyances, the Austrian protectorate of 
Montenegro was productive of serious embarrass¬ 
ments to the protecting power, by the constant 
complaints made by the Turkish to the Austrian 
government of the depredations committed by the 
Montenegrin brigands in the adjacent pashalik of 
Scutari. 

Such, in a few words, were the relations of 
Montenegro with its neighbour at the time of 
which I am speaking. The one single friendly 
relation existing between the Austrians and the 
Montenegrins was a commercial one. At Cattaro, 
immediately at the foot of the gigantic Monte Sella, 
was situated a bazaar, to which the Montenegrins 
were admitted on condition of their leaving their 
arms outside. Hither they brought the produce of 
their lands and mountain streams, smoked mutton, 
fish, etc., receiving in exchange from the Austrians 
salt, an article which the Montenegrins preferred to 
ready money, 'and, strange to say, gunpowder!—the 
very gunpowder they used against the Austrian and 
the Turkish troops. 

Market day at Cattaro is a most curious sight. 
From early dawn, the side of Monte Sella would be 
seen covered with innumerable little black specks 
scarcely visible in the distance, and resembling, as 
they moved in zig-zag course down the mountain a 
procession of ants more than anything else I could 
liken them to. These little specks, enlarging as they 
approached, were seen at last to bo the Montene¬ 
grins coming to the bazaar, the men carrying no¬ 
thing but their long Turkish pipes, while all the 
merchandise was borne by the mules and the other 
animals enqfloyed as beasts of burden in Monte¬ 
negro—that is to say, the women! The men of 
Montenegro, as a general rule, are fine robust fellows, 
with a warlike though barbarian air. The women, 
crushed and brutalized by toil, are ugly, ill-formed, 
and withered. On my first seeing the Montenegrin 
women, I could not help admiring the daring 
courage which it is evident the men possess, or they 
could never venture upon marriage. 

Amongst the Montenegrins who came to the 
bazaar, was to be seen regularly three times a week, 
a middle-aged, middle-sized man, active in his move¬ 


ments, intelligent in his manner, a sorb of half-breed 
between civilization and barbarism, who filled the 
office of postmaster-general to the Yladika, and who 
found himself the sole means of epistolary commu¬ 
nication between Montenegro and the world without. 

Spiro Martinovich (such was the Montenegrin 
postman’s name) had taken the letter of my new 
friend the captain to Monsignore the Yladika, and 
brought an answer back to the effect that his Emi¬ 
nence consented to receive me at Cetigne, the ca¬ 
pital of Montenegro. Accordingly, the next morning 
I set out, accompanied by my brother, and attended 
by two Albanian peasants, Spiro Martinovich him¬ 
self officiating as our guide. It was a wretched 
morning; the rain came down in torrents, and a 
dense fog prevented our-seeing anything beyond a 
few yards distance. In this state of things our 
guide advised us not to risk the more direct route 
up Monte Sella, and took us round another way, 
which, though longer, was safer and less difficult* 
This road brought us, after two hours’ journeying, 
to a Montenegrin village called Miraz, the only in¬ 
habited spot wo saw until we reached the table-land 
on which Cetigne stands. My friend Spiro Martin¬ 
ovich, however, assured me that we should have 
seen several charming villages, had not the rain and 
fog prevented us. He spoke especially of a mag¬ 
nificent view in the valley of the Xuppa, with which 
we must have been in raptures if we could but have 
seen it. 

Travelling in the interior of Montenegro is not 
the most agreeable in the world. Nothing but bare 
rocks, rising in solid perpendicular walls on one 
side, and descending in fearful precipices on the 
other; no roads, but very little vegetation; here 
and there a small clump of fir trees, nothing more; 
occasionally having to traverse a path where there 
seems scarce a foot between the rocks on your left 
hand and the precipice on your right, and where 
you feel inclined to give yourself up for lost: such 
are a few of the delights of Montenegrin travel. In 
these narrow dangerous passes, the only thing you 
can do is to leave the matter entirely in the hands, 
or rather in the feet, of your mule. He will get you 
through, however narrow be the pathway, and will 
do it with a degree of coolness and self-possession 
which are beyond all praise. Yet, much as I was 
indebted to the animal I rode for his achievements 
in this way, I could not repress my indignation, at 
the disquieting habit he had of walking on the very 
edge of every precipice we came to, even when the 
width of the path made it as unnecessary as it was 
alarming. 

Late in the evening, we arrived at the village of 
Baiza, situated on the plateau of Cetigne. In this 
village, which at the time contained some 200 houses, 
Martinovich our guide resided ; and at his request 
wo entered his cabin. Wo found the family of the 
Montenegrin postmaster-general grouped around 
a large fire, the smoke from which, in default of any 
chimney, made its exit by the door at which we en¬ 
tered. The family of our guide consisted of his 
wife, two sons, and a daughter-in-law, to which I 
may add a magnificent brown cow, who shared the 
apartment with them, and had the best place next 
the fire. Large quantities of dried mutton were 
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suspended from the ceiling; a good stock of Turk¬ 
ish wheat lay in one corner, and upon the walls 
were hung guns, swords, and other weapons; in 
another part of the room there were two beds, all 
which, together with a small hand-mill, and a loom 
in the centre of the apartment, showed that our friend 
Spiro was provided with all that was requisite to 
make life happy. Our reception was hospitable in 
the extreme, and after partaking of refreshments we 
resumed our journey. One circumstance in con¬ 
nection with this village of Baiza, I must not omit 
to mention. The whole population of the place 
were relatives, and every person in it was named 
Martinovich. Fancy a village of 200 houses in¬ 
habited exclusively by Smiths! 

The plateau of Cetigne (which is some two miles 
long by a quarter of a mile wide) is the finest 
table-land, as well as the most thickly peopled, in 
all Montenegro; rich pasturages abound there, and 
six or seven different villages lie about the main 
road leading to the residence of the Yladika. This 
I discovered afterwards, for it was perfectly dark 
when we arrived at the monastery of Cetigne, (the 
dwelling ef the monkish sovereign of Montenegro,) 
our teeth chattering with the cold, and our clothes 
completely soaked through and through. Several 
servants hurrying to admit us seemed to promise a 
friendly reception for us at the Montenegrin court; 
and when, after passing through a long corridor, 
we were shown into a spacious kitchen, very clean 
and comfortable, we experienced that agreeable 
sensation which all travellers feel when, after a long 
and stormy journey, they reach the inn where they 
intend to pass the night. 

Seated in this hospitable kitchen, beside an ex¬ 
cellent fire, we were very speedily enveloped in 
clouds of steam arising from our drenched garments. 
You will, perhaps, be surprised at our being shown 
into the kitchen. Do not fancy, however, that 
any slight was intended us; according to the eti¬ 
quette of the court of Cetigne, this kitchen was 
the reception-room for all friendly semi-official 
visits. Here it was that Monsignore passed his 
evenings with the members of his senate, and 
here the principal political affairs of Montenegro 
were conducted. Of all this, and much more, we 
wero informed by Signor Toni, the Yladika’s head- 
cook (an Austrian deserter, as we afterwards learned), 
who received us, in his master's absence, with con¬ 
siderable grace and dignity. He told us that Mon¬ 
signore had received the letter announcing our 
coming, and had given orders that everything 
should be done to afford us a proper welcome. 
He then proceeded to favour us with a brief sketch 
of the customs prevailing at the court of Cetigne. 
“Monsignore,” he said, “is now at the senate; 
but he wdll not be long,” he added, looking at his 
watch, “for it is just his time for commencing 
billiards.” 

We found that the Yladika was a great billiard- 
player, and that ho invariably indulged in a game 
every evening after the sitting of the senate, and 
as invariably left off at nine o'clock, when all 
adjourned to tho kitchen, where we were then 
seated; and from nine o’clock till midnight the 
Yladika sat here, surrounded by his senators, drink¬ 


ing “ tszay ” (a kind of native brandy), smoking 
pipes, chatting, and singing national songs, for 
the most part relating to deeds of successful bri¬ 
gandage. My friend the Croat captain informed 
me that he had once had the opportunity of being 
present at one of their veilles chi chateau , in the 
Yladika’s kitchen, and, as he was well versed in 
the IIlyric language, he was enabled to appreciate 
the story of a marauding expedition into the 
pashalik of Scutari, as narrated by one of the 
senators, who in his youth had been the hero of 
the adventure. lie assured me that the style and 
expression of the narrator on the one hand, and 
the attention wbth which it was received by the 
Yladika and his assembled senators on the other, 
were such that it might have been the history of 
an Argonautic expedition, with the veritable capture 
of a golden fleece, instead of which the subject of 
the Montenegrin Iliad was simply a burglarious 
proceeding, involving the cowardly murder of 
several Turkish women, and tho felonious ap¬ 
propriation of a certain quantity of cattle. 

[To bo continued.] 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

In Great George Street, Westminster (No. 29), 
there has, within a comparatively recent date, been 
opened an exhibition, of which possibly some of our 
readers are not yet aware, though it is one of the 
most interesting in the metropolis, consisting as it 
does of portraits of many of tho most illustrious 
men and women of England. We allude to the 
National Portrait Gallery. 

On entering tho edifice, to which admission is 
afforded on Wednesdays and Saturdays by tickets 
previously obtained from No. 20, Parliament Street, 
and, we doubt not, most of the leading west-end 
print shops, the visitor will find the pictures ar¬ 
ranged numerically in small and utterly inadequate 
apartments. To use familiar phraseology, he must 
begin in the “ first-floor back,” though his atten¬ 
tion may previously have been engaged by those 
occupying the stair-case, which, however, we recom¬ 
mend him to postpone inspecting till he has ex¬ 
amined the others in the regular order, correspond¬ 
ing to the list, which a courteous attendant vends 
for a shilling. 

The first portrait (No. 1), above the mantel-piece 
in this apartment, is that of the great and unfor¬ 
tunate Raleigh— calm and profound, though yet a 
youth, and dreaming, we can readily conceive, of 
those immortal discoveries with which his name is 
associated. No. 2 represents the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth of Bohemia, so remarkable for more than the 
ordinary course of regal vicissitudes, and exhibit¬ 
ing in her face much of that unhappy gloom which, 
ever since the days of the unfortunate Mary, dis¬ 
tinguished the whole of the Stuart race. In No. 3 
we have several excellent miniatures ; while Nos. 4 
and 5 delineate respectively, Opie and Reynolds, 
the painters to whose easels we are indebted for 
the preservation of so much of the beauty of their 
era. Poor Keats, the butcher’s boy and touching 
poet, so sensitive, who was so cruelly slaughtered 
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•by the “ Quarterly Review ” of that day, is to be 
found in No. 6, his fixed and melancholy down-- 
gazing countenance seeming to presage his earl} r 
and lamentable doom. The immortal Harvey, dis¬ 
coverer of the sanguineous circulation, with his 
deep musing face, capable of fathoming one of the 
grandest secrets of Nature, can scarcely be dis¬ 
cerned in the gloom which encircles No. 7, adjoining; 
and No. 11 is the noted Lit. Parr —remarkable for 
his huge tobacco smoking, and, to mankind, now 
equally useless though vast store of Greek lore— 
looking most disputative here, in his comical red 
nightcap. A Scotch cobbler, when most resolute 
for an argument on “ the five points,” could scarcely 
appear more pugnacious; and underneath there is 
Horne Tooice, with a remarkably sharp visage, 
whose reasoning powers were sharper still. Han¬ 
del (No. 14) will attract attention by a face and 
figure majestic as his music; whilst hard by is 
SrENCER Percival, with that retreating forehead, 
which, save for his mild and insinuating address, 
depicted on his countenance, makes us wonder how 
such a man could ever have been Premier of Eng¬ 
land, and, still more so, why he should have pro¬ 
voked assassination from any but a frenzied lunatic’s 
hand. 

Still continuing in the same small apartment— 
which originally seems to have been “ the one pair 
back bed-room” or closet, and in every respect is 
eminently worthy of again becoming so to some rail¬ 
way engineer or thriving parliamentary agent—we 
next find Thomson the poet, almost the only fol¬ 
lower of the muses, besides Cowper, Milton, and 
Shakespeare, who ever rendered blank verse endur¬ 
able, looking lazy as when, with hands in breeches 
pocket, he stood eating peaches from a tree. We 
can readily believe this story when seeing him; and 
just as readily, how fascinating must have been the 
pretty pouting lips of Nell Gwynne (by Lely) be¬ 
neath him (No. 17), and how pleasing her face was, 
from the good-nature and kindliness which enshrine 
it, though not one feature is strictly beautiful. In 
No. 20, adjoining, we find Nollekens the sculptor, 
leaning upon a bust of Fox—an adamantine pillar 
on which he doubtless thought he could repose 
with confidence, though little of the great orator’s 
works now interest living men; his compositions 
as an author, though costing him such labour that 
he frequently spent days in consulting his friends 
About the structure of a paragraph, being now justly 
considered as dreary as his living oratical eloquence 
was powerful. 

Still adhering to this little room, we are arrested 
at No. 21 by La Belle Hamilton, Comptesse de 
Grammont, whose simple and lovely beauty was so 
conspicuous at the court of Charles ii ; while under 
her exquisite portrait—strange juxtaposition—is 
Ireton, Cromwell’s fierce and fiery son-in-law, 
looking every inch the stern republican that he 
was. No. 24 recalls the wonderful learning of 
Selden ; and 25 is a large portrait of Viscount 
Torrington, a nobleman now unimportant and for¬ 
gotten. 

We now enter the “first-floor front,” which, we 
trust, will as soon as possible be again devoted to 
its original destination—a lady’s boudoir or draw¬ 


ing-room—and are immediately struck, over the 
mantel-piece, by the celebrated Chandos portrait of 
Shakespeare. The aspect of the deathless bard is 
not here so refined as we generally discover in 
modern engravings ; but there is wonderful power 
in those lustrous eyes, that somewhat narrow though 
majestic forehead, with equal mirth and richness in 
that luscious mouth, from which wit seems to flow. 
His bust, in plaster, copied from the tomb at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, with the print from the first folio 
edition of liis works, is beside it, and well realizes 
our idea of the world’s greatest poet. 

Close by is No. 30— Theodore Hook— a man 
whom we must confess we do not much admire, 
though we never deemed him deserving of that 
ferocious article which Lockhart, editor of the 
“Quarterly,” wrote upon him ere the grass had 
grown over his sod, after he had served his party 
so well. No. 32, the large and striking head of 
John Hunter, will, with his figure on a scale in 
portraiture commensurate, arrest more agreeable 
attention, and is one of those great pictures and 
beaming faces on which the mind loves to dwelL 
Huskisson’s refined countenance will attract notice 
in No. 33 ; doubtless it is a flattering portrait, like 
all the works of Lawrence. Warren Hastings— 
No. 36—is a figure still more conspicuous; the high 
and broad forehead, the piercing eyes, the firm 
mouth and severe gaze, denoting a man equally 
great, resolute, and unscrupulous. The placid fea¬ 
tures of the celebrated sculptor Ciiantrey contrast 
well with it, above, and impress us vividly with a 
recollection of the poetic artist who so beautifully 
chiselled the infant when asleep. 

In No. 37— Wolsey —we find a grander, or, at 
least, more stormy man, painted here, as he always 
was, in profile, to conceal his loss of an eye. King 
James, the First of England, and Sixth of Scot¬ 
land, when a child, recalls to us the memory of his 
beautiful mother. He is pretty now, how ungainly 
soever in subsequent life ; and strange to say, such 
is the encyclical course of fashion, as well as of most 
human events, he is here dressed in “ peg-tops.” 

Portrait 43, the young and eager Wolfe, arrests 
regard, in some degree, from the singular sim¬ 
plicity which reigns in his countenance, justifying 
the remarks of those envious courtiers who repre¬ 
sented him to George ii as “ insanethough his 
brilliant achievements on the heights of Abraham 
fully bear out the expressive wish and reply of the 
monarch, that the alleged “mad” man would “bite” 
some of his generals ; and posterity must revere the 
conqueror who had the good fortune to encounter 
a death so glorious, the more because, while being 
towed up the river on the eve of his immortal vic¬ 
tory, while repeating to the crew Gray’s noble 
Elegy, he declared he would rather have been the 
author of those lines than the conqueror (so sure 
of triumph was his resolute spirit) of the morrow. 
Beside him is James, seventh Earl of Derby, be¬ 
headed in 1651, impetuous, astute, and daring, like 
so many of his race. Admiral Boscawen —No. 45 
—is strikingly contradictory of our usual ideas of 
the days of Old Benbow and Commorore Trunnion, 
being refined in expression, as well as shrewd. 
Sir Robert Walpole, a splendid portrait, is the 
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beau ideal of the worldly statesman, whose piercing 
eyes could discern the weaknesses of men, and whose 
moral deficiency could reduce bribery to a science. 
Beside him, Ho. 48, is Pulteney, his more fas¬ 
tidious and placid but less acute and successful 
rival. 

In Ho. 50 we have a fine picture, splendid in red 
velvet, of Cumberland the dramatist, by Romney; 
and 51 is that of the late Sir Erancis Burdett, the 
most dainty of modern democrats. Beneath is 
Ma ry Queen op Scots, (the Eraser Tytier portrait,) 
whose lovely and fascinating countenance is evi¬ 
dently depicted with fidelity in this rare old picture; 
though, in her yet joyous face, there are unmistak¬ 
able marks of that misfortune which accompanied 
her to the tomb. Siiabp the engraver—such is the 
higgledy-piggledy system of arrangement here—is 
the next tableau; while above him is How ahd, 
the celebrated philanthropist. 

Ho. 54 is the portrait of one noted in his day, 
and, though now almost forgotten, a sterling and 
sturdy Englishman. Wo allude to Wyndham, a 
statesman whose spirit and strong sense were duly 
recognised in the beginning of this century—a man 
equally patrician and accomplished, though insuffer¬ 
ably headstrong. His aspect here indicates his 
sagacity, though a retreating forehead and high 
animal developments also denote that passion for 
boxing by which he was in his early days distin¬ 
guished, and which is only less brutal than the 
American bowie-knife and the continental stiletto. 

In 55, we find a singular contrast—the shrewd 
busy-bee-looking, insinuating, yet beneficent Wil- 
berforce. It is a mere sketch, though on a large 
scale, by Lawrence; but the head has evidently 
been designed by a master who left the ignobler 
parts of his portraits to pupils; and it will well 
repay study. 

A splendid portrait, by Kneller, meets the eye in 

67, and is one of enduring infamy in the hearts of 
men. But while gazing on the handsome, young, 
and placid features of Jeffreys— for it is he— 
we find difficulty in believing that he was the cold¬ 
blooded miscreant whom history delineates. Ho. 

68, adjoining, is that of the witty and light drama¬ 
tist, Congreve, though in his huge wig he looks 
wonderfully wise. 

Ho. 69—Sir Charles Bell— is that of a man 
perhaps not duly estimated in his day. Here he 
looks puffed out and good-natured; very little re¬ 
sembling his sharp face and querulous expression 
in age, when he had become soured by neglect, 
though really, on the whole, well rewarded by the 
world. In Ho. 70 we have another greater medical 
man— Jenner —whose more practical researches 
have been of infinitely greater utility to the world. 
Erom Jenner we are attracted by the brilliant eyes 
and the wonderfully expressive countenance of David 
Garrick, in the truly splendid portrait by Pine. 

Ho. 73 is an interesting group, that of The Seven 
Bishops who in 1688 did so much to overthrow the 
unhappy Stuarts. The artist is unknown, but the 
picture has all the marks of a contemporaneous 
brush. In Ho. 74 we find the majestic figure and 
face of John Philip Kemble. Ho. 75, by Hasmith 
and Raeburn, is the portrait of Robert Burns, one 


of the greatest of nature’s poets. In Ho. 76, we 
find another great Scotchman, also not duly appre¬ 
ciated when living, though, from his discimsi vme3& 
and somewhat lazy habits, he is now regarded as a 
sort of magnificent failure. Sir James Mackintosh, 
however, was a man equally able and accomplished, 
and worth a round dozen of such merely respectable- 
statesmen as Viscount Sidmoutii, whose portrait 
will be found in proximity. 

Ho. 78— Mrs. Siddons —really reconciles 11 s to 
crinoline and the stylo of dressing at present in 
vogue. Hothing can be more ludicrous than the 
hideous dress in which the great tragedieime is here 
depicted. But our mirth is immediately arrested by 
the mournful though profound face of “ glorious 
John ” Dryden underneath ; and while gazing on 
that anguished countenance, we think we hear the 
cry which burst from his tortured breast when he 
was compelled to exclaim that in his age he had to 
w'rite for bread. Ho. 80 is a portrait of the drama¬ 
tist Colman —vulgar-looking as his works, and 
likely to attract no more attention now than his 
“Broad Grins.” In Ho. 81 we have, by Fager, 
at Vienna, in the year 1800, a somewhat striking 
head of a man of another stamp—weak on shore, but 
magnificent on the quarter-deck—the immortal 
Helson, w r ho, -with all his weaknesses, will yet for 
ever be considered by the world as the greatest of 
all its naval commanders. 

We now enter the passage, and the first figure 
which arrests attention there is that of Tillotson, 
somewhat irritable-looking in expression, but, ac¬ 
cording to the recognised standard, one of the most 
eminent of English divines. Close by him is Sir 
Stamford Raffles, to whom the British crown is so 
much indebted for the consolidation of its power in 
the East. 

Ho. 64, the over to be lamented Princess 
Charlotte, again reconciles us to our present style 
of dress. It is impossible to look upon her high- 
placed waist, immediately under the ann-pits, 
without a smile, were not that smile instantly 
checked by the recollection of her hapless and early 
doom. Above her is Matthew Prior, who, though 
a poet, v r as made an ambassador; and in close 
proximity is Clive, Ho. 66, that stern and gloomy 
Eastern warrior, who even at this moment, 
when depicted in the midst of his fame, seems im¬ 
bued with that unhappy temperament from which, 
w r hen it could no longer repose in its earthly frame, 
his phrenzied spirit sought relief in suicide! 

Above him are the portraits of two great men of 
another order, and who have done more for the 
benefit of men— James Watt, the illustrious dis¬ 
coverer of the gigantic powers of steam, and 
Herschel, the first of the name, who so signally 
raised our thoughts from this sublunary sphere, and 
directed them to the grandeurs of the heavens. 

But wo must pause from further contemplation 
of this interesting collection, to which some attrac¬ 
tive additions have been made since this paper was 
written. We hope that the collection may increase 
so as to compel removal to a worthier residence. 
Meanwhile, our sketch may induce some readers to 
visit what is already an attractive and suggestive 
exhibition. 
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liis sake at least, to say them. “ No ’’—because he 
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Scattered throughout the kingdom, in national 
institutions such as the British Museum and 
Hampton Court Palace, in the halls of societies 
and corporations, and in private galleries, there are 
many original and unique portraits of English 
notables. When a suitable edifice is provided, we 
may hope that many of these pictures will be 
transferred to the National Portrait Gallery. 


FEMALE CAPRICE; OR, THE THREE 
WIVES. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

Yes ! from the German: that is our excuse; for 
we hope no such injustice would be done to the 
sex by any English writer. We know human (or 
•certainly woman) nature better than to couple to¬ 
gether, on our own responsibility, the two words 
forming the first title of our story. Do not, dear 
reader, apply the conduct of either of tbc three 
wives we are going to tell you about to yourself, 
unless the cap fits. 

On a bright sunshiny morning in the early 
summer, about two hours before noon, a young 
man and a serving maiden, both faithful domestics 
of the family in whose household -they had been 
brought up, were with great care laying the break¬ 
fast-table of their young master and mistress, lately 
married. It was evidently a labour of love with 
both of them; for, had not Miss Emma herself 
taught Bettina to read and write, while both teacher 
iind taught were but children ? and had not the old 
squire, Miss Emma’s father, taken Hal, when left 
an orphan, into his house, and made him a first- 
rate serving-man? and were not he and Bettina ' 
(now betrothed) the trusty and loving servants of ; 
their young mistress and her bridegroom ? So it 
was in every sense a labour of love, as was evident 
by the affectionate looks exchanged by the two 
servers , and the playful skirmish of words that 
passed between them. And they are arranging 
the table with more than usual care; for the old 
squire and his wife are coming to breakfast with 
their son and daughter for the first time since the 
marriage of the latter. 

At length the preparations are completed: Hal’s 
eyes scan the table up and down and across with 
thekeen gaze of a major-domo, and stops his tender 
and lively conversation with his companion with 
the words, “ Very good; the table is set.” 

Bettina, in her turn, gave a glance of approval, 
and confirmed it with the single word, “ Yes !” 

“ That is not enough,” objected Hal: “ you must 
say as I did, Bettina, ‘ Very good ; the table is set.’ ” 

“ What for P” asked the astonished maiden. 

“ It is a custom in my part of the country,” 
returned Hal, “ when one has completed any ap¬ 
pointed task, to say, by way of thanksgiving, ‘ Very 
good,’ or ‘ It is well, such or such a business is 
done,’ or ‘ Such an adventure has come to a happy 
end.’ ” 

Bettina, however, in the levity of her heart, would 
not be persuaded that there was anything but ab¬ 
surdity in uttering such words, as applied to the 
transactions of every day. Hal entreated her, for 


wished it—“ no;” and I am sorry to say that the 
young man took his Bettina urgently by the wrist, 
squeezing it with a most rough pressure, in the 
endeavour to force her to comply, till she broke 
away in petulant anger, and, stamping her foot, 
declared that “ all was over between them!” 

As she rushed out of Hal’s jmesence, that worthy 
gave utterance to the following sentiment: “ Ca¬ 
price, thy name is Woman! Entreaties, tears, force, 
all have been in vain. I might have beaten her to 
a jelly, but she would not yield !” 

“Do not spoil Bettina’s figure thus,” said a 
voice, as the opposite door opened, “ and let her 
live to change her mind !” So saying, the young 
squire, Alfred, entered the room, laughing heartily 
at the recollection of what he had overheard while 
writing in his study, which joined the parlour ; for 
the young couple, in the heat of their argument, 
had raised their voices higher than was prudent. 
Hal’s confusion may be better imagined than de¬ 
scribed; but his young master condescended to 
comfort him, and then gave directions for the 
bottle of claret, which must be put on the table, as 
his father-in-law liked that accompaniment to his 
dejeuner. 

As Hal left the room to visit the cellar, the 
young bride Emma entered, and before long her 
husband recounted to her, with much merriment, 
the conversation he had heard between their two 
servants. 

“ Bettina refused and Hal insisted, till at last 
they got into a regular quarrel; he tried to force 
her to say the words, but to the last she would not.” 

“ And quite right!” was the unexpected reply 
from the lovely bride : “ one might ask which was 
the most obstinate of the two P” 

“ Only,” said the husband, “he requested her to 
say it.” 

“ But it was an absurd request.” 

“ Think you it was worth while to persist in 
an obstinate refusal of such a trifle ?” asked the 
husband. 

“Just as little was it worth while for him to 
persist in the request. I do not consider Bettina 
to blame,” returned the lady, with a little warmth 
of manner, her foot impatiently tapping the foot¬ 
stool it rested on as she sat at her work. 

“Well,” said the young squire, “ do not let us 
quarrel about it: if I were to ask you to say 
anything, you would say it ? I am convinced you 
would.” J 

“ And suppose I would not P” asked the wife iu 
return, after a little laughing hesitation. 

“The case is not possible; let us put it to the 
proof,” said Alfred. 

“No, no,” exclaimed Emma eagerly; “pray do 
not!” 

^ keg you, Emma, just say once, to please me, 

‘ Very good, the table is set.’ ” 

But alas ! the consequences of this simple request 
became even more serious than in the case already 
described; for it is well known that, when highly 
educated and polished members of society conde¬ 
scend to quarrel, their words are no less cutting, and 
the wounds inflicted are no less grievous, thanthose 
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which are exchanged between disputants of a lower 
grade. So, in this case, the wife insisted upon the 
folly of the request, and the husband declared that 
it was not now a matter of folly or wisdom, but a 
test of her affection for him. Rut she would not 
yield. 

And now the loving bride sat working with 
unnecessary diligence, her face turned away from 
her husband, while the fond Alfred seized a news¬ 
paper—that refuge for perplexed husbands; but, 
after a few moments, he glanced over it at his wife, 
who refused to meet his eye; then, clearing his 
throat, and advancing a step or two he said, “ Have 
vou thought better of it, my Emma ? null you give 
over this perverseness ?” 

Emma threw down her work in a passion. 
How! perverseness ! You know I cannot endure 
that word ; and I am not perverse; but it is you 
who are so in this- matter, to insist so obstinately 
on this piece of folly.’* 

“ But, Emma, understand me,” said Alfred ; “ it 
is not that the thing of itself* is of any importance, 
except to show me that you cannot refuse any¬ 
thing I ask you; I cannot bear the thought that 
you can say ‘no ’ to any request of mine !” 

“ Soli! I am never to say ‘no’ to you,” returned 
the now excited wife, “ always ‘ yes, yes, yes.’ ?Lh! 
all men are alike : you do not want a loving com¬ 
panion, a sympathising friend; you require that a 
wife should be a slave. And thus the subjugation 
is to begin with an act of blind obedience; but I 
will never be a slave, not I! 1 will never yield 

my rights either to threats or to brute force.” 

“ ‘ And he shall be thy ruler,’ where is that said?” 
interposed the husband very gently. 

“ I am right then !” cried Emma; “you would 
be the ruler, and I am to be the slave; you are 
to command and I to obey. Oh, I acknowledge 
your rule in all fitting things, but never when your 
commands are unreasonable.” 

“ These are grave expressions to apply to a mere 
joke”- 

“ Oh!” interrupted Emma, now fairly in tears, 
“ you have made bitter earnest out of it!” 

What could the husband do ? This was probably 
the first time that his bride had called tears to her 
aid in an argument with him. He could only 
hasten to her side and entreat her not to weep; but 
the reply was, “ I cannot help it; you force these 
tears from me!” 

“ What a monster have I suddenly become! 
Poor miserable woman, that destiny should have 
linked you to such an inhuman wretch!” 

This piece of irony made matters worse. 

“ That is right,” said the insulted wife; “ now 
add scorn to your cruelty ; who would have guessed 
this but an hour ago ? I who was so light-hearted 
.and thought myself so happy—but now-” 

“ But now,” continued Alfred, finishing the 
sentence for her, “ there is no wife to be found so 
unhappy as yourself.” 

Emma’s tears flowed on, until her husband 
became uneasy on another account than the mere 
dislike to witness her suffering; he began to say 
to himself: “ What will the old people think ? and 
they will be here immediately. Emma, wife, 
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darling, come, let us be friends : it is foolish thus 
to spoil so lovely a morning.” 

This address succeeded in inducing the lovely 
weeper to withdraw the handkerchief from her face, 
and softly to ask: “Do you think so? then why 
were you so hard upon me P” 

“ Well, now you see, I come to you to sue for 
peace,” pleaded Alfred ; and taking his wife in his 
arms he whispered, “ How you will say those few 
words for love of me !” 

Poor husband! never was he more mistaken 
than in supposing his gentle wife had yielded; for 
she tore herself from his embrace, more angry than 
ever, -with the words, “ What, even now ? still you 
ask this ? you would begin the quarrel again ?” 

“I have come to you, dear wife, to soften you 
with kind words w T hen you were angry; now it is 
for you to yield something.” 

Emma seemed to struggle with herself; she 
longed to be at peace with her husband, whom she 
fondly loved; she had only to whisper the words 
he asked her for, and all would be right between 
them; but pride came to the rescue. What! after 
all her determination, should she yield at last P So 
she wound up all her powers of resistance into one 
firm resolute “Ho ! once for all, Ho!” 

Then the aggrieved husband broke out into the 
following speech: “ It is enough, then ; you know 

that it would please me that you should do this, 
and you will not do it. My request may be foolish; 
nevertheless, it is my request, and you will not 
fulfil it. It may be a caprice on my part, but your 
love should accommodate itself to my caprice. The 
words are nothing, but the proof of your affection 
is much, and that proof you will not give me. I 
have entreated, reasoned, commanded, tried every 
mode, but in vain; and you profess to love me, 
you who cannot in one little instance conquer a 
caprice, not even to show a kindness to your 
husband! Hever say again that you love me i” 
This compendium of accusations was uttered 
while the speaker was pacing up and down the 
pretty parlour in a very excited state, and elicited 
from the accused, who leaned with her arms on 
the table, as if for support under her unwonted 
trials, the following reply:— 

“ What right have you to accuse me of perverse¬ 
ness or caprice ? You acknowledge that it is a 
folly to ask me to say those words, and yet you 
persist. It would degrade me knowingly to com¬ 
mit a folly, and yet you ask me thus deliberately 
to degrade myself. Is this love ? And then you 
see that your conduct pains me;” here the tears 
flowed plentifully again; “yet you continue cold 
and unmoved. On whose side, then, is tho per¬ 
verseness P where is the lack of affection ?” 

How much more might have been said on either 
side it is impossible to- tell, for at that moment 
Hal respectfully announced the approach of the 
expected visitors. Alfred whispered to his wife 
a caution not to let her parents see that she had 
been agitated, and she replied, “ I don’t care; they 
may know all; I am not to blameand in this 
consciousness of injured innocence, Emma followed 
her husband to greet the beloved guests at the door. 

[To be continued.] 
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VARIETIES. 


Loud Gambier and Loud Dundonald. —A valued eor- 
respondent writes to point out an injustice done to Lord 
Gambier by the reviewer of Lord Dundonald’s Autobio¬ 
graphy, in No. 431 of “The Leisure Hour.” The par¬ 
tial success of the attack on the French fleet under Alle- 
mand (not Yilleneuve,) certainly disappointed tho English 
nation j but Lord Gambier was acquitted in most honour¬ 
able terms by a court-martial which he demanded. As 
to Lord Gambier’s general courage and capacity, no 
whisper of doubt was over heard till Lord Cochrane 
made his charge. His gallantry in the battle of Juno 
1st, 1794 (in which his ship, the “ Defenco,” was one of 
the first that broke tho French lino,) having attracted 
the favourable notice of Lord Howe, he was promoted to 
the rank of Rear-Admiral tho following year, and obtained 
a seat at the Board of Admiralty. His official lifo may bo 
said to have terminated in the year 1814, in which ho 
negotiated with tho celebrated Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
the peace with the United States of North America, which 
has ever since continued happily unbroken. At the 
time of his decease he had attained tho highest rank in 
his profession, having been appointed Admiral of the Floot 
on the accession to tho throne of'liis Majesty William iv. 
In a little volume by the late Rov C. I. La Trobe, “ Letters 
to My Children, written at Sea during a Voyage to the 
Cape of Good Hope, in 1815,” (Seeleys,) a warm testi¬ 
mony is borne, from personal acquaintance, to tho firm¬ 
ness and fidelity of Lord Gambier as a Christian, as well 
as his skill and bravery as a seaman. Like Havelock, a 
man of kindred spirit, Lord Gambier displayed that moral 
heroism which is far rarer and nobler than mero animal 
courage. 

Robert I-LCll’s piest Sermon at Cambridge. —The 
first sermon Mr. Hall delivered at Cambridge was on the 
doctrine of tho Atonement, and its practical tendencies. 
Immediately after tho conclusion of the sendee, one of the 
congregation went into the vestry and said, “ Mr. Hall, 
this preaching won’t do for us : it will only suit a congre¬ 
gation of old women.” “ Do you mean my sermon, or the 
doctrine ?” “ Your doctrine.” “ Why is it that the doc¬ 
trine is fit only for old women ?” “ Because it may suit 

the musings of people tottering upon the brink of the grave, 
and who are eagerly seeking for comfort.” “ Thank you, 
sir, for your concession. Tho doctrine will not suit peo¬ 
ple of any age unless it be true ; and if it bo true, it is not 
fitted for the old alone but is equally important at any age.” 

A Tartar Cheese sent to China. —Cheeses of por¬ 
tentous weight and magnitude have been now and then 
presented to her Majesty Queen Victoria. On tho other 
sido of the Atlantic, our American cousins follow this 
fashion on high occasions. An ambitious New England 
farmer presented to the late Daniel Webster a cheese 
which was nearly of tho circumference of a cart •wheel, 
and which was so heavy as to require a cart to carry it. 
In China, where everything goes by contraries, we have 
the antithesis to the big cheeses of the west, in tho Lilli¬ 
putian cheese which came all the way from Tartary as a 
present to the Emperor. It is made from mares’ milk, 
weighs one oimce and a half English, is cast in a mould 
not quite one inch in diameter by half an inch in thick¬ 
ness, and it has the Chinese character luh (which signi¬ 
fies “happiness,”) stamped on the top.— From a private 
note-boolc, as quoted in the “ Chinese Repository .” 

Sagacity oe Pigeons. —A correspondent writes : “An 
extraordinary proof of the sagacity of the common purple 
pigeon has lately come before our notice. About January, 
1859, a French merchant vessel came into the Lowestoft 
harbour for repairs. On board were some pigeons which 
the crew had brought from the Danube: they were allowed 
full liberty to fly about, as they always returned to the ship 
at night. One morning, the wind and tide being fair, tho 
vessel put out of port during tho absence of these birds, 
when, on their return finding themselves forsaken by 
their protectors, they at once took refuge under tho eaves 


of a house inhabited b} r a gentleman who had several times 
been on board their late home, to converse with the captain 
and crew. Here they remained, built their nests, and 
reared their young ones. It seems that instinct must 
have led them to this particular spot, for the house stood 
in a row ; and why should they have chosen that one liouso 
out of the whole twenty, and also in preference to a neigh¬ 
bouring dove-cot then unoccupied ? During the summer 
the house was let to strangers, but on the owner’s return 
he found the pigeons still there, and the old hen bird was 
perfectly tame to him, coming to the window at his call 
and eating out of his hand, whereas it flew away at any 
other person’s approach. They still remain in the same 
place, and have increased from two to eight in number. 

Sagacity op a Cat. —Another correspondent writes : 
“ Having seen, in Number 427 of the ‘ Tho Leisure Hour,* 
an account of the wonderful journey performed by a grey¬ 
hound, I send you an account of a scarcely less remark- 
able journey undertaken by a cat. In a parish in Norfolk, 
not six miles from tho town of Bungay, lived a clergyman, 
who, having a cat, sentenced it to transportation for life, 
because it had committed certain depredations on his lar¬ 
der. But the worthy gentleman found it far easier to 
pronounco that sentence than to carry it into execution. 
Boor puss was first taken to Bungay, but had hardly got 
there when she escaped, and was soon at homo again. Her 
first exploit was, of course, an attack on her master’s larder, 
and he, highly incensed, determined to send her away a dis¬ 
tance which, as he expressed it, c she would not walk in a 
hurry.’ He accordingly gave her to a person living at Fa- 
kenliam, distant at least forty miles. The man called for her 
in tho morning, and carried her off in a bag, that she might 
not know by what road he went. Vain hope! She knew 
well enough the way home, as ho found to his cost when, 
directly the house-door was opened the next morning, she 
rushed out, and ho saw no more of her. The night after, a 
faint mewing was heard, but no attention was paid to it. 
However, on opening the door next morning, there lay tho 
very cat which he thought was forty miles away, her feet 
all cut and blistered from the hardness of the road, and her 
silky fur all clotted and matted together with dust and gore. 
She had her reward. However her thievish propensities 
might annoy him, the worthy vicar resolved never again 
to sond her away from the homo she loved so well and 
exerted herself so nobly to regain. I do not attempt to 
account for the instinct which enabled her to find her way 
back forty miles which she had travelled blindfold : I sim¬ 
ply stato the facts.” 

Howard the Philanthropist. —Howard was no genius, 
nor even a man of large intellect, but simply a plain prac¬ 
tical English gentleman, modest and pious, and ever doing* 
his work in the full consciousness that the eye of the great 
Task-master was upon him. But wo venerate him none 
tho less on that account. E ven the mediocrity of his 
powers has been in one respect an advantage. An Oliver 
Cromwell could have had no successor in any work that 
fully taxed his powers: John Howard has had many. 
Howard was tho founder of a new order of chivalry in 
England j and for at least this involuntary portion of his 
work, the veiy mediocrity of his intellect fitted him, wo 
repeat, all tho more. Ho showed how very much could 
bo done by the “ single talent well employed.” There can 
be no doubt that some of his followers have pursued tho 
course which ho was tho first to indicate, too far. Pri¬ 
sons are places of punishment, and while they ought to 
be freed from all deleterious influences, moral and physi¬ 
cal, should never bo rendered oven equal in comfort to tho 
homes of the industrious poor; and we are convinced 
that Howard, with his plain common sense, would havo 
been the first to repudiate the folly that has converted 
some of them into palaces. Howard was a genuine re¬ 
presentative and descendant of the old English Puritans, 
and the groat originator of both prison and sanitary re¬ 
form .—Hugh Miller, 
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CHAPTER XXII.—“HOME, SWEET HOME t” 

I slept soundly, for I was tired; and I dreamed 
many dreams; some sweet and pleasant, some 
troublous and turbulent. The pleasant dreams I 
surely need not describe—they can easily be ima¬ 
gined; but those visions passed away. The terrible 
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tragedy of the sharks was vividly re-enacted. Then 
I was standing on the top of the John Crow, pelt¬ 
ing the moon with crabs, which would keep falling 
back on my own head. I felt half smothered; 
and I panted and struggled, and strove furiously 
to disengage myself from the crabs, but could not: 
they bore me to the earth—they clung to my throat 
they looked into my eyes and laughed. Sud¬ 
denly the scene changed once more. Cuffy and 
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Dando were beating eacb other. I rushed to sepa¬ 
rate them; they danced around me, laughing and 
singing. Then I felt disposed to move off. How 
I strove to run away! but my legs seemed tied to¬ 
gether ! I could move neither hand nor foot. I 
tried to scream for help, but could not; my tongue 
was tied as fast as my legs. Some one from be¬ 
hind seized me by the shoulders and shook me 
violently; I struggled hard to turn round, and in 
struggling I awoke. 

A figure was standing by my bedside, wrapped 
from head to foot in a dark cloak ; for an instant I 
did not know whether I was awake or asleep—who 
was it ? I rubbed my eyes and looked again. 

“ I beg your pardon, sir, for waking you; sure 
and it wasn’t easy, any way, for you sleep sound, 
though not over quietly.” 

“ Ah! is that yon? what is the matter ?” 

“ Oh, not much.” Macnamara laughed. “ You’ll 
laugh too,” he said, “ when you hear what it is : 
but how you did fight in your, sleep, Mr. Brook; 

I was afraid something* would be wrong with you, 
and so I took the liberty of shaking you a bit, for 
I couldn’t waken you by screeching.” 

“ Screeching! Oh, it was you who shook me, 
then ?” 

“ To be sure—who else ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Macnamara, and now that I am 
awake, what can I do for you P” I said. 

“Just be kind enough to come here,” he answered, 
going to the window. 

I sprung out of bed and followed him. 

The first thing I saw was Tom lying in the door¬ 
way of the book-keeper’s office, apparently fast asleep. 

“ Be good enough to call your dog,” said Mac. 

I whistled, Tom pricked up his ears, opened his 
c-yes, saw me directly opposite him, smiled good 
morning, and, trotting up to the window, jumped 
into the room. 

“Thank you,” said Mac; “ I’ll tell you all about 
it at breakfast time.” He left the room. 

I could not make it out at all. Had Tom and 
Mac been quarrelling ?—not at all likely; Tom was 
the most good-natured of dogs, and besides, he 
showed no antipathy to the book-keeper when he 
saw him in my room. “ Tom, what have you been 
at ?” I said. He wagged his tail, and continued his 
occupation of snapping at the flies as they buzzed 
about his head; every now and then he caught one, 
when he made a face and spit it out again; fly- 
flavour was evidently distasteful to him. 

I looked at my watch : it was just six o’clock, and 
we did not breakfast till nine; what should I do ? 
I could not go to sleep again—that was quite out 
of the question. The sun was shining brightly, 
and the sweet morning air fanned my cheek as 
I stood by the open window. I would dress and 
go out. 

I wandered into the cane fields, in which the 
negroes were already at work. I passed the irre¬ 
gular line of huts, and soon reached the bush ; I sat 
down under the trees and looked out upon the scene 
before me. I saw that it was fair—exceedingly rich 
in the abundance of vegetable wealth. On the 
retina of my eyes the gorgeous scenery of the 
tropics was visibly reflected, but my mind received 


not the impression; my thoughts were far, far 
away. A large straggling house, a freshly mown 
lawn, the sharpening of the scythe, the note of the 
cuckoo, hanging beech-woods, browsing deer, and 
oh ! plainer than all, forms and faces well known 
and clearly loved, arose before my mind’s eye with 
startling distinctness. These were the sights and 
these the sounds which filled my heart and flushed 
my cheek. Home, sweet home! what loved me¬ 
mories, what fond associations gush forth from the 
depths of the heart at the sound of “ home.” Who 
has not felt that yearning for the haunts and com¬ 
panions of his childhood when far away in a strange 
land? Who has not asked himself, as I asked 
myself, “ Did I love them enough ? did I prize 
and appreciate as they deserved, the blessings, the 
delights of home, when surrounded by all which 
now my heart so yearned for ?” 

Alas ! alas ! how seldom do we prize as we ought 
the blessings which surround us. Not till they 
are gone—not till they are gone; and then it is 
too late. I am not ashamed to own now, though I 
should have been then, that the tears came into my 
eyes as all these memories and feelings swept over 
my soul. I cleared my throat, blew my nose, (tak¬ 
ing the opportunity of wiping my eyes as I did so,) 
and, looking round, to be sure that no one had wit¬ 
nessed my weakness, I had the satisfaction of 
seeing Harry standing within six feet of me. 

“ Hullo ! what’s the matter? what have you been 
crying about ?” he said, with his usual straightfor¬ 
ward bhmtness-. 

“ Crying 1” I said, almost crying again with 
vexation and shame. If he had. said “ weeping,” I 
don’t think I should have cared so much; but 
“ crying ”:—no one cried but children. I was so in¬ 
dignant that I -would not answer him, but instead, 
whistled to show how completely at my ease I was. 
Harry smiled: I saw him, and knew why. It was 
because my musical instrument was sadly out of' 
tune; I could not. play two consecutive bars in the 
same key. 

I had evidently nothing for it but to get into a 
temper: it was my solitary chance of preserving 
my dignity; so I said, in. as rude a tone as I could 
assume, looking as fierce the while as an angry 
cock-sparrow at a good-tempered mastiff: “ What 
a fool you are to stand grinning there about no¬ 
thing ! Gome, Tom, let’s be off; though yon are 
but a. dog, you have more sense than some one I 
know, not a hundred miles off.” 

I got up, or rather attempted to do so, but Harry 
put his great heavy hand on my shoulder, thereby 
effectually preventing my rising; and, sitting quietly 
down by my side, he said, in the pleasantest of 
voices: “ You were so busy with your thoughts 
that, as you sat with your head buried in your 
hands, I fancied you were fast asleep, and I stole 
up as softly as possible, intending to surprise you. 
But when you looked round, I saw tears in your 
eyes. I have no tact, you know, Brook, and I blun¬ 
dered out at once, what a good diplomatist would 
have arrived at after many elaborate figures and 
much rhetoric; but you cannot seriously think 
for a moment that I meant to hurt your feelings; 
on the contrary, I am anxious to soothe them; 
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and if you don’t mind telling me what it is that 
has distressed you, I will try to do so: at the 
same time,” he added, with his usual delicacy, “ if 
you had rather not disclose the cause, we will say 
no more about it.” 

I told you, at the beginning of these sketches, 
that it was impossible to quarrel with Harry. Mo 
amount of rudeness, no silly ebullition of temper 
on my part, ever ruffled his. “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” Wounded vanity had led 
me to make a fool of myself. May I say, without 
incurring the charge of vanity afresh, that warm 
feelings, easily touched by kindness, induced me 
to make speedy amends for my fault. My heart 
was in my mouth as I grasped my friend’s hand. 
“ You ought to have broken my head, Harry, for 
my pettish insolence; I am thoroughly ashamed 
of myself, and beg your pardon most-” 

“ Pooh, pooh, nonsense I” he said, interrupting 
my rapid apology; “ but what’s wrong P anything 
I can set right?” 

I told him all. Dear, dear old Harry! how 
kindly, how affectionately, how wisely he talked to 
me. “ I hope you will never lose that love of home, 
Brook,” he ended by saying : “ depend upon it, the 
man who can either ignore or ridicule the feelings 
which spring from so pure a source, must have a 
bad heart or a weak head. But hullo ! what’s that?” 

A tremendous crash of martial music (save the 
mark!) burst upon our ears; and there, before the 
busher’s house, stood Jim Gordon, Jasper, Ring- 
ton, and little Mac, beating drums and blowing 
trumpets like so many Bedlamites. 

“ Hullo!” cried Harry, snatching out his watch, 
“ it’s nine o’clock; wlio’d have thought it ? come 
along.” 

CHAPTER XXIII.—TOM AND MAC. 

" Ye h’ard the music, ye h’ard the music!” called 
out the busher, when we came within hail. 

“ Oh yes,” said Harry, “ we heard the music, 
but we couldn’t quite make out the air.” 

“ I doobt no, I doobt no ! the air is a gude air, 
but no’ o’er weel likeitby Soothern bodies,” replied 
Mr. Gordon, looking very knowing, and speaking 
intensely broad Scotch. 

“ Wefl, I confess I was not struck by any pecu¬ 
liar charm in the air myself,” laughed Harry. 

“ What do you call it, Mr. Gordon P” 

“In the first place, I’m no’ Mister, but Jim 
Gordon, to my freens; an’ in the next, the air is 
ca’ed ‘ The Hunder’ Pipers.’ ” 

“ Oh ! ‘ The Hundred Pipers I know the air 
well; a capital song it is too: ‘ We’re a hundred 
pipers an’ a’, an’ a’—we’re a hundred pipers an’ a’, 
mi’ a’,’ ” sung Harry, in a strong, rich, manly voice. 

“ Preceesely so, Captain, the vara air itsel’, an’ 
weel sung; ’twas made, ye ken, that time ‘The 
English a’ rin awa’ awa’.’ ” 

Jim Gordon poked little Mac in the ribs, and 
chuckled and winked, as much as to say, “I’m 
down upon the Southron there.” 

“ Well, to tell the truth,” replied Harry, “ I be¬ 
lieve I should have run away just now, if I had not 
been uncommonly hungry ; it certainly is a fearful 
air, the way you played it, Gordon.” 

“ Fail* enoo’, fair enoo’!” cried the busher; “take 


a joke an’ make a joke, is no’ a bad maxim. I ken 
many a waur, deed do I! ye can crack a jest as 
weel as a croon I see, Captain. And now to break¬ 
fast, gentlemen, where I hope we’ll find something 
more substantial than the tain or the tither to 
exerceese our jaws upon.” 

During breakfast the busher was pre-eminently 
English: out of compliment to Harry, I believe, 
for whom he had evidently taken an immense 
liking. 

“ What splendid alligator pears, Gordon!” said 
Rington. “ I could not match those at Golden 
Grove.” 

The busher smiled blandly; he liked to hear his 
belongings praised—who does not ? 

By-the-by, have I described this delicious fruit 
before ? If so, please to skip the present descrijD- 
tion. The avocado pear, universally called in Jamaica 
the alligator pear, (doubtless for some excellent 
reason, which, however, I am totally at a loss to ex¬ 
plain,) is in shape very like an English pear of the 
largest size; but there the similitude ceases. The 
skin, of a purplish green, peels easily off, and dis¬ 
covers a firm, soft, yellow substance within, of 
somewhat the colour and of somewhat the con¬ 
sistency of well-made butter, for which it is, in 
point of fact, a substitute, the heat in Jamaica 
being too great, except amongst the mountains, to 
admit of successful churning. The alligator pear, 
always cool, thanks to its thick fleshy skin, is soft 
enough to spread on one’s bread, and firm enough 
to cut into slices, and eat by itself. It has a peculiar 
flavour, which I thought delicious, and I came back 
to butter with regret. 

Breakfast w r as just over, when I suddenly remem¬ 
bered the book-keeper’s abrupt appearance by my 
bedside that morning. “ By the by, Macnamara, 
haven’t you a story to tell us ?” I asked. 

Mac got as red as fire. “ Yes I have,” he said ; 
“ and though I know the laugh will be against my¬ 
self, it’s too good to keep secret.” 

“ Out with it, mail!” said Gordon; “ a good story 
is like a glass of beer, an’ should be taken wi’ the 
froth on : it gets fiat gin it stands long.” 

“ Well,” said Mac, “ here goes, then. Last night 
Mr. Brook was land enough to lend me his dog to 
sleep in my room to kill the rats, which race about 
like a pack of hounds in full cry at times; I’ve 
seen a dozen of ’em of a moonlight night, and 
many a boot and book I’ve flung at their heads, 
and once I knocked a big fellow over, but he got 
away. Well, as there was a grand moon last night, 
I felt sure the dog would catch some of the scam¬ 
pering thieves by their heads or their tails as they 
whisked past.” 

“ Instead of which, he caught you by the tail, Mac, 
I’m thinkin’.” 

“ Hot exactly, sir,” replied Mac, fidgeting and 
looking rather foolish. “Mr. Brook,” he continued, 
“ brought the dog to my room, and he said—I mind 
the words well— l ‘Lie down, Tom—kill rats and 
guard the house.’ With that he shut the door and 
left us together. Well, Tom stood stock still for a 
bit, listening to his master’s retiring footsteps, and 
when they died away he walked slowly round the 
office, sniffing at the rat holes; and thinks I, ‘ Ah, 
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he knows what he is here for.' After a while he 
goes into the bed-room, which joins the office, 
gentlemen; and when he had taken a good look at 
that, he comes back, jumps on to the sofa, and, 
scratching till I was afraid he would scratch a hole 
in it, he flops down and curls himself up into a round 
ball, heaving a deep sigh of satisfaction; as much 
as to say, * I am very comfortable; good-night to 
you/ I went up to him, and, patting his great 
muscular back, 4 Good night, old fellow/ I said, and 
then I -went into my bed-room and turned in. 

44 1 watched as long as I could manage to keep 
awake, in hopes of seeing the rats, but not one ap¬ 
peared ; I really believe they knew the dog was 
there. At length my eyelids would not keep open 
any longer: they felt as heavy as lead—down, down, 
down they sunk, and I fell fast asleep. I slept 
soundly, and whether any rats came or not I couldn’t 
tell. 

44 Suddenly I awoke with a start, and sat up in 
my bed. The moon was still shining, and I could 
see Tom’s white body still curled up on the sofa; 
but his head was erect, and he was looking about 
him. He had heard something too, then P I 
was sure some noise or other had woke me up. 

4 Perhaps the rats are coming at last,’ I thought. 
There it is again! No, it is not rats, and it is 
outside; what can it be? there is some one in the 
yard. 

44 1 jumped out of bed, thrust ray feet into my slip¬ 
pers, and throwing an old boat-cloak over my shoul¬ 
ders, I opened the outer door as gently as I could, 
and looked cautiously forth. I saw, or thought 
I saw, a figure disappear round the corner of the 
boiling-house. I seized hold of a big 4 supple¬ 
jack/ and rushed after it as swiftly and as silently 
as possible. I am sure I wasn’t many seconds 
behind it when I reached the back of the building ; 
but no sign nor token of any one could I see. 

44 1 hurried on, and I wandered about, round and 
round the stables, and the trash-house, and the hos¬ 
pital ; and I searched and searched till I was tired 
of looking; but not a ghost of a figure, good or 
bad, was there. It’s my belief it was a ghost, if it 
was anything. Well, at last I gave it up, and 
returned to the house. As I came near, I saw 
Master Tom lying on the threshold w r ith his head 
between his paws, seemingly fast asleep; but he 
was wide awake ! I walked quietly up, and was 
just going to step nately over him, when whew ! 
such a savage growl, and such a look ! I started back 
as if I’d been shot. Surely the dog didn’t know 
me : the long cloak deceived him: but he’d know 
my voice. 4 Tom, Tom/ I said, 4 Tom, old fellow; 
good dog, good dog.’ And I advanced once more; 
but the moment I offered to pass him, he lifted up 
his head and showed his teeth in a fashion I didn’t 
fancy. ‘What has come over the brute at all!’ 
says I, losing patience; for I had been feeding him 
all day, and we were great friends. So I tried 
once more; and when he growled at me, I raised 
my supple-jack and bawled out, 4 Get out of that, 
you rascal! go along with you!’ and I made as 
though I v’ould strike him. 

44 Och, sure, and if I did ! it was nearly eaten 
I was. The dog sprung to his feet; he didn’t growl 


this time, but every bristle on his back was stand¬ 
ing up as stiff as a poker, his eyes flashed fire, 
and I thought every minute he’d have me by the 
throat. I lowered my stick and my tone quicker 
than I’d raised them, and, taking a long breath, 

I felt greatly relieved in my mind when the 
dog laid down, and put his head between his paws 
again. 

44 What would I do next ? I couldn’t stand there 
all night. I’ll try what a little 4 soft-sawder’ will 
do. With that, I began, in the most fascinating 
voice I could command, to pacify and jDraise the 
beast; I called him all the most affectionate and 
beautiful names I could lay my tongue to. You’d 
have thought I had just kissed the blarney-stone, 
the way I soaped him over! But I might as well 
have 4 saved my breath to cool my porridge;’ the 
dog paid no more attention to me than if he had 
been cut out of stone; he never so much as lifted 
his head, till I offered to pass him once more; 
when up it comes, the white teeth gleaming and 
the eyes glittering as fierce as ever. 

44 Well, gentlemen, I was forced to give in, for 
I couldn’t get in. And where would I sleep? 
that was the question! I didn’t like to wake 
Mr. Brook, and ask him to call his dog off: to tell 
the truth, I was partly ashamed to do so, and didn’t 
like to disturb him either. And so I just crept 
into the trash-house, and I rolled myself up in my 
cloak; and I should have done well enough, but 
the rats, bad luck to them, the minute I dozed off 
a bit, raced over me like cart-horses. If there 
was one rat in my house, there were fifty there! 
I tossed and tumbled, and abused all the rats and 
all the dogs that ever were born, for I was as tired 
as a dog myself, and couldn’t get a wink of sleep. 

44 At last I could bear it no longer; I jumped up 
and came hero, determined to wake Mr. Brook. I 
passed Tom, who was still at his post; but I didn’t 
go near him—I knew it was no use. Mr. Brook 
called his dog away, and I went home and dressed ; 
and that’s all. Only I should like to know,” turn¬ 
ing to me, 44 why the dog served me so ?” 

Instead of answering him, I burst out laughing, 
in which all the others joined, including Mac 
himself. It was too absurd; and the way Mac 
told it, with his racy Irish brogue, and his comical 
humorous expression (both impossible to describe), 
made it ten times more so. 

As for the busher, his pent-up mirth exploded 
in a loud 44 Haw, haw, haw ! did ever man hear 
the like ! to bekepit oot o’ your ain hoose the hale 
nicht by your best freend!” He walked rapidly 
up and down the verandah, muttering to himself, 
and breaking out into a fresh explosion every 
time he caught sight of Macnamara. 44 The puir 
laddie, the puir laddie! wi’ his supple-jack; ho ! 
ho! haw! an’ his gran’ words, an’ his big looks; 
haw ! haw! haw! to be scared awa’ fra’ his ain 
bed!” 

44 Mister Gordon! you’d have been scared too, 
had you been in my place, big as you are!” cried 
Mac, indignantly. 

At this juncture Tom, the unconscious cause of 
all this mirth, laid his head on Macnamara’s knee, 
and looked smilingly and wistfully in his face, wag- 
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ging liis tail tlie while, by way of emphasis to his 
friendly feelings. 

“ Look at that, now! look at that, now!” cried 
Mac, giving Tom the piece of broiled chicken on 
which he had evidently set his affections; “ he 
was ready to eat me last night, and now-” 

“ He eats your breakfast,” laughed Rington. 

“ But how is it, Mr. Brook, that he is such 
friends with me in the daytime, and so savage at 
night ? I cannot understand it at all, at all! for 
I never did a thing to anger him.” 

“ I think I can explain it,” I said. “ In the 
first place, I feel that your misfortunes are in a 
great measure owing to my negligence in not 
having warned you against leaving your room 
during the night, and I beg to apologize for not 
having done so; but the fact is, I never thought of 
it; and, for the matter of that, I had no reason for 
thinking you would.” 

“ And I wouldn’t, only for that ghost—bad luck 
to it! Couldn’t it come and go without making a 
noise about it!” 

“ Well, but you see, I didn’t take ghosts into 
consideration, as it seems I ought to have done. 
But, with regard to Tom’s unfriendly behaviour to 
you, it is easily explained. The nature of the bull¬ 
dog, or bull-terrier — it is all one — is to guard what¬ 
ever he is put in charge of; whether it is a hat or a 
house, it is no matter: as long as they are under his 
protection he will allow no one to touch the one or 
enter the other. Now, Tom was placed in your 
house to guard it: he knew that perfectly well. 
His duty was to prevent any one from coming in, 
but not to prevent you from going out. As for the 
rats, if tliejr had paid him a visit, he would have 
caught them if he could; but they were of no account 
in his canine mind: his one grand object was, as 
I have said, to guard the house; and consecpiently, 
when you left it, you became an enemy—one to be 
kept at a distance. He is as good-tempered and 
friendly with you to-day as he was yesterday; but 
he would serve you the same to-night as he did 
last night, under similar circumstances, for he does 
not know you well enough to allow of his violating 
his natural instincts on your behalf. After all, he 
is but a dog, you know; and he didn’t rightly 
comprehend that you were the legitimate master of 
the place; so I hope you will forgive his rude be¬ 
haviour.” 

“ Forgive him! I like him all the better for it, 
now I know the reason why,” said Mac, who was 
the best tempered fellow in the world. “ I wish 
I had one like him, eh ! Tom, old fellow !” and he 
chucked him another bit of the broil, which was 
graciously and dexterously received. 

“ Come,” said Rington, starting up, " the best 
friends must part, and I really must be off.” 

“ Ye’re not going to walk to Bath in the face of 
yon sun P ye’ll be fried alive, man !” remonstrated 
the busher. 

“ I don’t care for the sun ; and I am not going 
to walk. I stole a march on you, Gordon, last 
night, and sent off Joe, Nim, and the lads, before 
daylight, to fetch our horses and traps from Bath; 
.and there they are snug in your stable.” 

The busher declared it was too bad; but Mat 
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said he really had business at Golden Grove, which 
must be attended to. 

“ Weel, weel! I’ll no’ say that business before 
pleasure is no’ a gude rule,” said Gordon, as Ring- 
ton rode off, shouting at the top of his voice, “ Let 
me know when Blue Mountain Peak is to come 
off.” 

We required very little pressing to stay where 
we were till towards evening. By this arrange¬ 
ment we avoided the heat of the day, and enjoyed 
a delicious second breakfast, thanks to our over¬ 
night friends the land crabs, the flavour of which 
surpasses in richness and delicacy anything I ever 
tasted, either fish, flesh, or fowl. 

We parted from Jim Gordon, and his satellite 
little Mac, with great regret. 

“ You must pay us another visit, gentlemen, or 
I’ll no’ believe ye’ve likeit this ain o’er weel,” were 
the busher’s last words, as he shook us warmly by 
the hand. 

We promised to do so; and we also extracted 
a promise from both of them to visit us in camp. 
We had a lovely ride home. The sun was set, 
and all nature was hushed as we entered St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s Gap ; but the glow in the west lighted us on 
our way, the calm pale moon looked down upon 
us, and the cool land breeze fanned our cheeks as 
we rode into camp. And thus ended one of the 
pleasantest excursions I ever made, cither in 
Jamaica or elsewhere. 


A VISIT TO MONTENEGRO. 

TART II. 

To return to our friend Signor Toni, who, in spite 
of all his efforts to disguise it, had an expression 
of profound melancholy about him which elicited 
our deepest sympathy. In the midst of our con¬ 
versation, the sound of a person walking with a 
crutch was heard in the corridor by which we had 
entered, on which Toni cried abruptly, “ II Signor 
Cavaliere!” 

In answer to our inquiries as to who the Signor 
Cavaliere might be, we were informed that he was 
the Secretary of State, the minister of the interior 
and the exterior, in a word, the factotum of the 
Vladika, and that the title he bore was awarded 
him in consequence of a Russian order with which 
he was decorated. The presiding genius of Monte¬ 
negro was about to appear before us. 

The Cavaliere Milacovich was a thin, sickly-look- 
ing young man, lame of one leg from his birth, and 
walking with a crutch. His features were regular, 
and might have been handsome, had they not been 
spoiled by a suspicious and inquisitive expression 
which they habitually wore. He saluted us most 
graciously, but in a manner which declared, as 
plainly as words could have said it, that he would 
rather hear what we had to say before he com¬ 
mitted himself by speaking. A cautious diploma¬ 
tist was II Signor Cavaliere, who evidently liked 
listening better than talking. He whispered to our 
friend the cook, who speedily produced some coffee, 
and, what was no less acceptable, some dry gar¬ 
ments. The one with which I was favoured was a 
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kind of dressing-gown of black velvet, embroidered 
with gold and lined with fur. We were informed 
that these garments belonged to the Yladika, and 
that his Eminence requested we would honour him 
by wearing them until our own wero dry. (My 
friend Toni afterwards told me that the one I wore 
had belonged to a Turkish pacha whom the Mon¬ 
tenegrins had killed and stripped, and that I would 
find some spots of its late owner’s blood still on the 
dressing-gown!) 

The Cavaliere Milacovich then asked us, in a tone 
which left no doubt of the unseasonableness of the 
hour we had chosen to visit the Montenegrin court, 
what time we thought would be most convenient 
for us to present ourselves to Monsignore the 
Yladika. I answered that we would leave that 
entirely to the pleasure of his Eminence; adding, 
that if it could be managed that night we should 
prefer it, as the bad weather, which had delayed our 
arrival till so late that evening, might compel us to 
quit Cetigne very early in the morning, for fear of 
our being overtaken by darkness amongst the rocky 
passes of Monte Sella. After a moment’s reflec¬ 
tion, the secretary declared that he would go imme¬ 
diately and inquire the pleasure of Monsignore. 
He left us, and the length of time he was away 
proved that the question v’hether we should be re¬ 
ceived that night, or whether the high honour 
should be reserved for the morning, was the subject 
of considerable debate. The answer of the Yladika 
was, that “ he fancied we had better not take the 
trouble of presenting ourselves that evening, as he 
.had no doubt we must be very much fatigued 
already”—an agreeable specimen of Montenegrin 
politeness, and of the etiquette prevailing at the 
court of Cetigne. 

We had now abundant time to watch the culinary 
operations of the Soyer of Cetigne. Toni v r as here, 
there, and everywhere at once. Prom every corner 
of that spacious kitchen he produced, as if by 
magic, and with a rapidity that reminded me of the 
movements of a conjuror, something required for 
the meal he w'as preparing: meat here; there vine¬ 
gar ; somewhere else pepper and salt; from another 
corner, herbs, onions, etc. Meanwhile, the Signor 
Milacovich kept limping in and out of the apart¬ 
ment, asking us countless questions, giving orders 
in a low voice to Toni, and from time to time con¬ 
versing in whispers with some mysterious person 
outside, whose footsteps we heard continually ap¬ 
proaching and receding from the kitchen-door. 
It was evident that periodical reports concerning 
ourselves were being made to the Yladika, and that 
the arrival of two Austrian officers at so advanced 
an hour of the evening had caused no slight sensa¬ 
tion. I had no doubt Monsignore believed we had 
some official mission or other, if he could only find 
out what. 

However, the time for the assembling of the 
Yladika and his friends round the kitchen fire 
drawing near, we were requested to retire to the 
room prepared for us. The kitchen, in which we 
had been till now, formed a portion of the ancient 
monastery. We were now taken to the new one, 
close adjoining. Here, after being shown into our 
bed-room, which was a comfortable, well-furnished 


apartment—much such a one as is found in good 
continental inns—we were escorted to another room, 
where vre found dinner laid for us. Our long 
journey had given us an appetite, which enabled 
us to do full justice to the results of Toni’s art. 
The dinner was, in fact, an excellent one. If it had 
a fault, it was a lack of variety in the material. 
The soup was made of mutton, and was followed 
by a ragout of sheep’s liver; after which came an 
entremet of smoked, mutton, which in turn gave- 
place in succession to boiled mutton, fricasseed 
mutton, and, lastly, roast mutton. The Monte¬ 
negrin wine, though somewhat sour, would not have 
been so bad, had it not tasted quite so strongly of 
the skin in which it had been kept; a bottle of 
madeira, however, brought on after the soup, was 
unexceptionable. But the grand effect was pro¬ 
perly kept till the last. A bottle of real French 
champagne, served by a Montenegrin in the very 
heart of Montenegro, and opened by a Montenegrin, 
(who actually made the cork fly in the most ap¬ 
proved manner,) such I may well call a dramatic 
effect. I fancied that the three peasants w T ho waited 
upon us had reckoned beforehand on the effect to be 
produced on us, for at the moment when the cork 
flew in the air, they exchanged triumphant glances 
with each other. 

On our return to our bed-room, we were once 
more favoured with the company of Signor Toni, 
who came to offer us his services, and who kept us 
in conversation for upwards of half an hour. Erom 
him we learned that the billiard-room of Monsig¬ 
nore contained a large collection of weapons of all 
kinds, some of them trophies obtained in war, and 
many of them pledges. That year had been a very 
barren one, and, in consequence, many of the 
Montenegrin heads of families had been compelled 
to borrow money from their monarch, and the 
Yladika took their arms as security for repayment. 
A glimpse was thus afforded us of the internal 
politics of Montenegro. The Yladika., though no¬ 
minally his power was limited by a senate, reigned 
in fact as an absolute monarch, thanks to an 
allowance of upwards of £4000 a year from the 
Russian Emperor. He possessed thus the mo¬ 
nopoly of all the ready money in the province, for 
the trade carried on at the bazaar of Cattaro re¬ 
sembled barter rather than buying and selling. The 
Yladika was thus master of the situation. He was 
the sovereign pawnbroker of the state, and possessed 
the means of disarming his subjects when he chose. 

Our friend Toni informed us that amongst the 
weapons in the billiard-room were some of Austrian 
make, which probably accounted for the refusal of‘ 
the Yladika to receive our visit that evening while 
at his billiards. He also spoke to us of a certain 
Cavaliere Georgio, a brother of the Yladika, who 
was vice-president of the senate, and resided in the 
new monastery. He had been several years an 
officer in the Russian service, and w T ore a Russian 
order, and, it was said, was very jealous of his 
brother’s power, -while the Yladika, in return, hacl 
little confidence in his brother’s loyalty or love. 
In addition to the personages I have mentioned, 
the court of the Yladika contained several priests, 
who resided in the old monastery. A Frenchman, 
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whose name I have forgotten, it ad formerly resided 
at the court, giving lessons in French to Monsig¬ 
nore. The Yladika had, moreover, liis guard of 
honour (the “perianizas”), and a large retinue of 
servants, some Montenegrins, and the rest Austrian 
deserters, though the latter, Toni assured ns, had 
not much chance of getting on, unless, like himself, 
they could turn their hands to anything. 

The Yladika had his state printing office, "whence 
emanated a species of almanack, published yearly, 
mid the poems of Mon signore h i mself For yon 
must know ho was a poet, though the slanderous 
tongues of Montenegro did Say that the Cavaliere 
Miiaeovieh was in reality the author of the YladiWs 
poetry. However, that’s no business of ours. 

The perianizaSj the guard of honour of the 
Montenegrin sovereign, consisted of thirty picked 
men, the tallest and finest follows in the country; 
a set of giants, in a uniform very similar to that of 
the spahis in Algeria. A portion of this corps 
was always on duty at the monastery; and the 
bed-chamber of the Yladika was guarded clay and 
night by two of these giants. The regular military 
force of Montenegro, called the “guard of the 
country/* was divided into five corps, one for each 
of the “ nalrias/’ or districts, into which the country 
was parcelled out. It was commanded by five 
“ captains/* each of whom was the civil and military 
governor of kiss own n nubia,” and was intrusted 
with raising the taxes, and arming the troops of 
the district, by order of the sovereign. 

The senate, composed of twelve members, served 
merely to give a kind of legal and constitutional 
air to the absolute commands of tho Yladika—in 
uo degree to interfere with them. In fact, the 
only limit to the absolute power of the sovereign 
was his constant dread of conspiracies. As Russia 
has been said to ho under u an absolute monarchy 
limited by regicide/* so tho government of Monte¬ 
negro, at the time of which I am speaking, was 
" an absolute monarchy limited by conspiracies.” 

A few days only before my arrival at Cetigne, 
two Montenegrins had boon executed on the plain 
in front of the two monasteries—as I may say, 
under the windows of the Yladika. Our friend 
Toni told uxc the poor wretches belonged to a 
family which had given umbrage to Mon signore, 
and consequently there was little difficulty in pro¬ 
curing their condemnation by tho senate—devoted 
as it was to tho Yladika. It will not, perhaps, be 
uninteresting if I toll you something of the manner 
in which executions were conducted at Cetigne, as 
related to me by my Mend the Croat captain, of 
whom I have already spoken. He had, on one 
occasion, passed the night at Cetigne, and ho 
witnessed the execution of two luckless Monte¬ 
negrins the next morning, from the windows of 
the room where he was breakfasting with the 
Yladika, who, smiling and sipping his coffee mean¬ 
while, expressed his regret that his guest should 
be obliged to see such a sight at breakfast time! 
The captain described the execution as follows. 

About a hundred men of the “ guard of tho 
country’* were ordered to execute the sentence of 
death passed by the senate on tho two culprits. 
The soldiers were placed in a line a short distance 


one from the other, and were armed with the long 
musket, which is the principal weapon of the 
Montenegrins. About fifty yards in front of the 
line was a largo white stone, which marked the 
distance the culprits were allowed to run before 
the soldiers were permitted to fire, My Croatian 
friend told me that the gloomy silence and the 
savage solemnity which reigned over this long line 
of executioners were something terrible. The two 
victims were led out by a guard of the perkmizas 
from the old monastery, their hands tied be!jind 
them, their long black hair streaming in the wind, 
and them faces pale as death. They were placed 
in front of the chain of marksmen, about the centre 
of the line ; their guards turned them once round, 
then pushed them forwards towards the white 
stone, ciying, “ Run I run F I need not tell you 
ilic poor wretches did their best to run. accordingly, 
as fast as their hands, bound behind them, would 
allow them. The moment they reached the fatal 
stone every musket was discharged at them, and 
they fell, each pierced with a score of bullets. I 
have been told that on several occasions the culprits 
have managed to got off safe and sound, or but 
slightly wounded, in this race with death, and have 
gained the Turkish frontier, but I think this could 
only be tho case when the culprits chanced to 
possess the sy mpathy of their executioners; besides, 
it was said that the Yladika, in order to provide 
against such sympathies, was accustomed to place 
certain of his perianizas, men upon whom he 
could depend, amongst tho firing party. 

It is not difficult lo explain the origin of this 
singular mode of execution, when it is known that 
in Montenegro, as in, Corsica, tho “ vendetta” is an 
established institution. Suppose a man to be 
found who would consent to execute the sentence 
on a culprit condemned to death, that man would 
have no possible chance of escaping the vendetta— 
a sacred heritage in the family of the parti’ 
executed; whereas, by the mode employed at 
Cetigne the vendetta is impossible, since, of the 
hundred executioners, no one can say whoso bullets 
struck the victim down. 

Rut once more to return to our conversation 
with Signor Toni, who was now about quitting us 
far the night. We asked him if it were true, as 
wo had been told at Oattaro, that dose by the new 
monastery there was a kind of castle, on which were 
displayed as a war-trophy the heads of forty Turks 
stuck upon lances. 

Toni answered with a smile, “You have hub to 
open your window to-morrow morning, and you will 
see the Pin-cushion l 1 * 

“ The Pin-cushion 1** This exclamation, which 
wo both uttered simultaneously, remained unre- 
sponded to, for Toni had already left the room. 
The idea of passing the night in such close proxi¬ 
mity to a trophy so barbarous, was not a pleasant 
one; hut, tired out with our long day’s journey, 
we were very soon wrapped in a deep and refreshing 
sleep, forgetting all about Yladika, Toni, Pin-cushion 
and all. 

In the morning our curiosity was satisfied. Day¬ 
light revealed to ns all tho surrounding objects 
which were hidden from our view tho night before. 
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and, amongst others, we observed the Pin-cushion. 
By the side of the old monastery, a building much 
resembling a nobleman’s mansion of the seventeenth 
century, we saw upon a rising hill the castlo about 
which we had made inquiry. It was simply a kind 
of tower unfinished, and surmounted, instead of a 
roof, by the forty Turks’ heads, stuck upon forty 
wooden spears. Toni’s name for it was not in¬ 
appropriate. Seen from a distance, these human 
heads stuck upon lances certainly did resemble 
pins in a cushion. The word “ castle,” applied to 
it, to be sure savoured something of exaggeration, 
it being no more than a small round fort command¬ 
ing the plain; but no doubt the word was not 
without its use in making it sound more formidable 
to its Turkish neighbours, who might feel inclined 
some day to pay a visit to the territories of the 
Vladika. 

The new monastery, in which we passed the 
night, and which was built by the Vladika then 
reigning, was more like a barrack, or perhaps an 
hospital, than anything else. On quitting it, to 
obtain a nearer view of the so-called “ castle,” we 
were at once joined by the Cavaliere Milacovich, 
who expressed the greatest astonishment on learn¬ 
ing our intention. 

“ I cannot conceive,” he said, “ how any one can 
choose to look at such horrors! For my own 
part,” he added, “ I always run away when any 
heads arc brought into Cetigne; and I have never 
seen one of them but from a distance.” 

His countenance, however, while he spoke be¬ 
trayed a very different feeling from that implied 
by his words. There was an uneasiness, but it 
was not caused by horror at the spectacle before 
us. I fancy I divined his thoughts. He was 
asking himself, “ Is it not possible that these two 
officers have been sent here to ascertain whether 
there are any heads of Austrian soldiers enriching 
the exhibition of Cetigne?” 

On returning to our room, we were informed 
that Monsignore the Vladika was about to honour 
us with a visit. Immediately afterwards the door 
opened and a giant entered, accompanied by Signor 
Milacovich. We were in presence of the Vladika. 
He saluted us, and then left it to us to open the 
conversation, just as his secretary had done the 
night before. The Vladika’s features were any¬ 
thing but captivating. They were broad, with 
small piercing eyes, a pale complexion, and thin 
black beard, the Sclavonic type decidedly marked, 
and an expression which spoke of cunning rather 
than frankness or courage. He wore the dress of 
a civilian; but his immense cossaclc trowsers, com¬ 
pared with the inexpressibles of ordinary men, 
were as the gigantic relics of the mammoths to 
the skeletons of animals of our own degenerate 
days. His feet were, as regards size, quite adequate 
to support his unwieldy bulk. His coat, buttoned 
to the throat, was large even for him, and hung 
about his body like clothes put out to dry. He 
wore on his head a Turkish fez, around which a 
silk handkerchief was wound in form of a turban. 
To complete the portrait of his Eminence, I should 
tell you that he kept his hands in his trowsers 
pockets, and seemed incapable of standing still a 


single moment. The whole time of our interview 
he kept up a continual movement, which I could 
only liken to that of a caged tiger or leopard. He 
was a bachelor, as, being a bishop of the Independ¬ 
ent Greek Church, and moreover a monk, he was not 
permitted to marry, though the inferior priests of 
his religion may do so. He spoke Russian, Illyrian, 
and French. 

To my question of how he enjoyed himself at 
Vienna, which city, as I knew, he had twice visited, 
he gave a half evasive reply, and at once turned the 
conversation to another subject. It appeared that 
the Austrian capital was by no means attractive 
in his eyes. On my venturing to compliment him 
on the celebrity which the “ Hermit of Cetigne ” 
enjoyed as a poet, his answers were almost equally 
evasive, while his secretary, Signor Milacovich, kept 
his eyes fixed upon the ground, like a maiden 
blushing at a compliment bestowed on her. 

“ I am no longer of an age for poetry,” exclaimed 
the Vladika ; “ youth is the period of poetic aspira¬ 
tions. Moreover,” he added, “ our poetry belongs, 
so to speak, to the whole people rather than to a 
single poet.” 

I asked him what style of poetry his was. He 
answered promptly and decisively, “ Our poetry is 
exactly similar to Homer’s.” 

This reply leaving nothing further to be desired, 
we changed the subject. His Eminence addressed 
some questions to us in his turn, but on subjects 
of no particular interest; and the audience, which 
had lasted half an hour, was at an end. 

We afterwards paid a visit to Signor Milacovich 
in his apartments in the old monastery, with which 
visit, to judge from his very cordial reception of us, 
he seemed highly flattered. I need not tell you 
that Aye did not omit to distribute tolerably sub¬ 
stantial parting gifts amongst the servants, es¬ 
pecially to poor Toni, who had done the honours 
of Cetigne so successfully; and the delight evinced 
thereat by the poor fellows, money being so scarce 
amongst them, was something touching. 

His Eminence sent word that he would be de¬ 
lighted to see us once more before our departure, 
and we accordingly were ushered into the Vladika’s 
study, when the first object that attracted our at¬ 
tention was a life-size portrait of his Majesty the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia. Here we bade adieu 
to the monkish sovereign of Montenegro, who kindly 
gave us one of his perianizas as a guard, ordered 
to conduct us safely as far as Cattaro. This fact, 
however, did not prevent several shots being fired 
at our little party as we passed the plateau of 
Niegusz. It seemed that the very day of our 
arrival at Cetigne, hostilities had broken out be¬ 
tween the Montenegrins of the frontier and the 
Albanian peasants of the village to which the two 
muleteers who were with us belonged. 

Spiro Martinovich once more placed himself at 
the head of our party, and wo descended Monte 
Sella, not without fatigue, nor yet without danger. 
However, we arrived safe and sound at Cattaro the 
same evening. We had succeeded in our object, 
had explored the terra incognita, and, having slept 
off the fatigues incurred, saw no reason to repent 
of our visit to Montenegro. 
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TRAVELLERS’ EUNGALOW (FROM a SKETCn RV THE LATE CAPTAIN ATKINSON, OF TIIE RENGAL ENGINEERS). 


TRAVELLERS’ BUNGALOW. 

In his recently published “ Diary,” Dr. W. H. Rus¬ 
sell, the “ Times ” correspondent, gives the follow¬ 
ing description of the bungalows of India, which 
supply to travellers the accommodation furnished 
by caravanserais in Syria and inns in Europe. 

“ At Muddenpore, 306 miles from Calcutta, came 

upon S-and B-in the bungalow. 4 A cock 

was sacrificed,’ to furnish a very tough meal. The 
bungalows, though varying greatly in actual com¬ 
fort, are all on the same plan. A quadrangular 
building of masonry, one story high, with a high- 
peaked roof of thatch or tiles, projecting so as to 
form porticoes and verandahs. The house divided 
into * suites ’ of two, three, or four rooms, pro¬ 
vided more or less imperfectly with charpoys, deal 
tables, and a very deteriorated tripodic and bipedal 
establishment of chairs-. Windows more or less 
damaged as to glass and frames. Doors with per¬ 
verse views as to their original purposes. Off each 
room, however, is that universal bath-room, and 
the earthen iars of cool water. 


“ The interior accommodations of the bungalows 
depend a good deal on their position. None are 
exempt from the visits of travellers ; all ought to be 
ready to receive them; but, in point of fact, some 
are naturally much more frequented than others, in 
consequence of their situations being better adapted 
for halting. In some, the whole of the apparatus 
consists of a broken glass or so ; a common earthen¬ 
ware plate; a knife, of no particular use in cutting; 
and a fork of metal, from which ono or more of the 
prongs has lapsed. There are no napkins or table¬ 
cloths ; the table is a rude piece of deal. The 
kbitmutgar is a dilapidated old man, who places 
his hands together in extreme deprecation the 
moment he sees you, and to every question, says, 
‘Nae hai, kodawun.’ (There is none, my lord!) 
But your servant is placing your little private store 
on the tabic. Your salt and pepper-castors (which 
even go out into society with you under many cir¬ 
cumstances) are brought forth, and the death-cry 
of Dame Poulet or Lord Galius proclaims that you 
will feast on curry speedily. In other bungalows 
there is a full establishment of knives, forks, plates, 
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TRAVELLERS’ BUNGALOW. 


dishes, table-covers, and napkins. Pale ale and 
soda-water are not unknown, and the kkitmutgar is 
cunning in condiments, and has a store of groceries. 

f: The bungalow generally stands at a distance of 
twenty or thirty yards from the road, in an inclo¬ 
sure, which contains the kitchen and sleeping-places 
of the khitmutgar and his servants. The former is 
generally a man of the sweeper caste, a circumstance 
which does not recommend his cookery to fastidious 
old Indians. The government charges eight annas, 
or one shilling, to each traveller for the use of the 
bungalow whilst he halts ; and a book is kept in 
which he enters his name, the time of his arrival and 
departure, the amount paid, and apy remarks he 
pleases to insert respecting the attendance and state 
of the bungalow. Small as the charge is, there are 
frequent attempts to evade it. As to refreshments 
supplied by the khitmutgar, there is no rule, and 
he charges as he pleases, or as you may bargain 
with him. 

“These buildings, though in theory open to all, are 
in practice and reality reserved almost exclusively for 
Europeans. I never yet met a native gentleman 
stopping in one. I have looked over the registries of 
many, and found, perhaps in half a dozen instances 
in the space of a year, the name of an Anglicized 
baboo or Parsee merchant, or native prince inscribed 
therein. No, these and all such government works 
are for the white man, and not for the black. The 
latter buries himself in the depths of some wretched 
bazaar, or in the squalid desolation of a tottering 
caravanserai. There would be as much indignation 
cxpe 2 'ienced at any attempt on the part of natives to 
use the stageing bungalows, as there is now ex¬ 
pressed by some Europeans in Calcutta at their 
audacity in intruding upon Tadics and gentlemen’ in 
first-class carriages.” 


THE SHIP SURGEON. 

As, wherever by land or by sea mankind are asso¬ 
ciated, accident and disease may in a moment strike 
down the stoutest and healthiest, so on board ship 
the surgeon is rated as a very necessary member 
of its company. 

How it was, and why it was, I went to sea may 
be briefly told. Palling ill, wearied by many long 
months of arduous application, I betook myself for 
counsel to the old friend of my boyhood, Captain 
Cross trees. Prom a very early age I had displayed 
a great interest in all the captain’s narrations. I 
was with him on the solitary island, wrecked and 
cast away, suffering with him and the poor rem¬ 
nant, of his brave crew. I stood by him at the 
helm when he brought his ship through dangerous 
reefs and passes, and strong men closed their eyes, 
fearing the issue. When he lay down with other 
brave men to die in the abandoned ship, I stood up 
with him and his small band to welcome the saving 
sail as it hove in sight. In short, my predilections 
were all nautical, until a combination of circum¬ 
stances turned them into other channels, by which 
they became altered but not effaced. 

I knew what the gallant captain would advise 
before I consulted him; but, as strong home pre¬ 


judices existed against my taking a voyage, I was 
desirous of having the weight of his opinion to en¬ 
dorse my own views. He received me most kindly, 
and said that I was not so far gone that the fresh 
sea-breezes could not reach me, and metaphorically 
suggested that whilst a spar or stitch of canvas 
remained, I should set them bravely to the fair 
winds of heaven, and pray for a prosperous voyage. 

Receiving my appointment to a fine merchant 
ship about to sail for Australia, I shortly after 
found myself in the English Channel, under close 
reefs, with a stiff gale blowing. I had never been 
to sea before, and had therefore no experience of 
its effects. As the wind blew more steadily, and 
old mariners rejoiced audibly at the slashing breeze 
which bore the good ship “ down channel,” I lost 
my professional legs. 

Demands for aid came in fast and urgent, and 
summoned me hastily from the security of my 
berth, whither I had hastened, whilst servants and 
stewards called upon me, in the exercise of my duty, 
to obey the loud voices of the indisposed. Sick at 
heart and sick at stomach, unable to stand and 
unwilling to be aided, I endeavoured to throw some 
of my old energy into my new position, and made 
a most miserable failure. Captain Capstan, who 
never was ill in his life, received me at my cabin- 
door, and was excited to considerable laughter at 
my somewhat singular appearance. Yoices jerked 
out my name spasmodically, as I passed through 
the cuddy, and thus I went the round of the dis¬ 
abled. 

When I entered the cabin of Mrs. Dash, my 
composure was fairly capsized. I could with diffi¬ 
culty control my laughter ; for I found Mrs. Dash 
seated upon the edge of a couch, her hair dis¬ 
hevelled and streaming wildly about, whilst her 
head was crowned with a sadly disarranged bon¬ 
net, adjusted with more haste than propriety; in 
fact, crammed on hind part before, whilst frantically 
retreating from the poop-deck. Her better half lay 
extended in listless stupor, having entered on the 
strife some hours previously and retired vanquished. 
Poor Mr. Buzz, lately so valiant and nautical, was 
in so pitiable a condition that he loudly demanded 
consolation, both clerical and medical. As the 
former was not forthcoming, I offered the latter, 
and was gratified on returning a few hours later to 
find him in a sweet sleep, forgetful of the ship ho 
prophesied was so soon to perish, and of the assist¬ 
ance for which he had called so lately and so loud. 

All the remedies which I had at command were 
now almost useless. Stimulants were the most ser¬ 
viceable, and exercise the best of that class. But if I 
had recommended that, I should have been despised 
as a most sorry apothecary. Stimulants and seda¬ 
tives, external and internal, hot fomentation and 
pungent cataplasm, were called in to mitigate the 
pangs of such as were placed hors cle combat on this 
their nautical initiation. But for the services of 
an excellent pharmaceutist, fellow voyager with us, 
I know not how the urgent voices and unruly 
stomachs of that sick multitude had been quieted 
that rough night in the English Channel. This 
kind man, most horribly nauseated, but nobly de¬ 
voted, sat upon the ship’s medicine chest, and,. 
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crowning himself with a brilliant red night-cap, 
mixed such subtle compounds as we saw good to 
order for the alleviation of the -wretched. 

Activity was the best remedy for the sea-malady, 
and, as my duties demanded my presence, I soon 
recovered; though, had I consulted my own incli¬ 
nation, I should have remained upon my back, and 
thus continued to present the unpleasant spectacle 
of a sea-sick surgeon. 

There were boys down below who had succumbed 
to the influence of the elements, lying curled up in 
their bunks; they moaned oyer the harsh fate that 
had brought them to so sad a pass, and, making 
brave efforts to imbibe unpleasant potions, pleaded 
piteously to be left alone. I am neither tyrannical 
nor hard-hearted, but I had my duties to fulfil. 
Black letters in bold type had imposed them on 
me, and the laws of health and disease told me that 
those suffering people huddled in a heap below, and 
looking so miserable and woe-begone, must be di¬ 
verted from the pernicious solace to which they 
were haying recourse. So, whilst the morning 
was young, and the breeze blew fresh and healthfully 
around, Dick, Tom, and Harry, loudly bewailing their 
hard lot, bore their bedding on deck and exposed it 
to the influence of the purifying winds. The same 
breeze infused fresh vigour into their frames; and 
when the hour arrived, they ate heartily, because 
they were hungry, and the sun rose no more on 
their maladies. 

A young German gentleman had completely 
abandoned himself to the assuaging influence of 
liis berth, and might be found “ turned in” in the 
full dress with which he arrived on board. He 
had only volunteered one remark, and that as¬ 
sumed the shape of a bribe, to the extent of “ five 
pounds,” if the cuddy servant would hail a boat and 
get him sent ashore l The cuddy servant, how¬ 
ever, was superior to the offer, and only laughed 
and left him to his woes. 

Thus I commenced to practise the “ healing art ” 
at sea, and I hope with all gentleness and tender¬ 
ness, although I brought upon myself considerable 
censure and confusion by threatening a remarkably 
obstinate old gentleman with the largest blister I 
could manufacture, unless he quickly recovered. 
He rose the next day, great in wrath, but hopefully 
restored, declaring to every one that I was indeed 
“ most violent in my measures.” 'When the 
■weather moderated, affairs became more regular and 
comfortable; and the various members of the com¬ 
pany found their “ sea legs,” a discovery by no means 
unimportant. 

Sailing steadily through the tropics, -with the 
trade-winds filling our full spread of canvas, -whilst 
seated in the mizen-top, a quiet retreat of my 
studious hours, I heard loud voices urgently de¬ 
manding me. There was something rising above 
those voices, with which my ear was too familiar. 
I could detect the cry of a woman in distress. 
Before I had time to make my appearance, many 
voices had joined that single one; and, as I de¬ 
scended, I found myself seized by an excited gentle¬ 
man, who dragged me into the cabin and pointed 
to his child, breathless and deathlike. I saw at 
once that, from some cause, it had become as¬ 


phyxiated. The breathing was inaudible, and had 
apparently ceased ; the features were discoloured 
and swollen, and no time, it was evident, was to be 
lost. A tender woman with tearful eyes stood by, 
trusting implicitly and anxiously to my efforts. 
By means of the timely aid of artificial respiration, 
the lungs were brought to play again, and animation 
was restored. I received that clay, from a young 
mother, passionate words of gratitude for an only 
child thus given back to her, as it were, from the 
dead. 

Whilst off the Cape of Good Hope it blew 
“ great guns,” with ugly seas leaping over us. 
Water-casks, “ slush-casks,” hen-coops, and odd 
spars had broken away from their lashings. The 
poop-ladders were carried away by the heavy seas 
which broke over them, and in the midst of it I 
was roused to attend a seaman, who was said to bo 
severely injured by being “ carried away ” with a 
poop-ladder to which he was clinging. I therefore 
draw the following picture of a medical incident at 
sea. 

Summoned to the forecastle at 4 a.m. Man re¬ 
ported killed, or next door to it. Much impressed 
by the threatening aspect of all around. Day just 
dawning, and a gleam of light faintly streaking the 
horizon, pierces the dense gloom which for many 
hours has surrounded us. The gale roaring hoarsely 
around the spars and cordage, and big seas tum¬ 
bling hurriedly over the bulwarks, increasing the 
large mass of water covering the main-deck, and 
occasionally vomited out at the ports as the ship 
lays over. 

Captain Capstan, who had been on deck all 
night, and looked anxious, insisted upon my taking 
a “ small nip ” before I venture for’ard. So Pat 
O’Scandal, our steward, probably with the best of 
intentions, put into a tumbler what may be an 
“ Irish nip,” but of which, all save a fractional part 
remained in his custody. 

I was advised to go bare-legged on my mission, 
as boots were useless to protect me against the 
mass of water rolling across the main-deck; so I 
tucked up my pants above the knees, and, accepting 
a sou’wester from the captain, undertook the journey. 
Being a small man, and weakly, I was no sooner 
outside the cuddy door than the wind sportively 
laid hold of me, and seemed disposed to handle me 
roughly. The waters on deck, and others leaping 
occasionally over the side, entered into the joke, 
and, dashing from side to side, disarranged my 
equilibrium. Heavy casks, still rolling about, pur¬ 
sued me across the deck, and threatened to crush 
me, whilst the debris of broken spars and hen¬ 
coops lay scattered about. I reached the forecastle 
at last, where I was received by “ St. Helena Tom,” 
just as a heavy sea washed over the bow. His 
powerful arm grasped me; and, as the injured man 
was below and the ladder had been removed, ho 
lifted me gently but easily, as though I had been 
a child, and with a cry of “ Below, there! look out 
for the doctor!” I was deposited safely in the 
arms of those who surrounded the injured seaman. 

I was gratified to find that he was as much 
alarmed as hurt. He had been stunned by the 
severity of the blow he received, and was bleeding 
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freely from a scalp wound. Although much 
bruised, he had no broken bones; so, with a 
few stitches and strips of plaster, the haemorrhage 
was stayed, and the wounded mariner was speedily 
restored to the list of the able-bodied. 

Whilst in high southern latitudes, amidst turbu¬ 
lent seas and boisterous weather, we were spoken 
by a ship, which demanded medical aid. Going 
on board, I found her to be a whaler, and learned 
that several of her crew had been killed and her 
commander sadly disabled in an attack upon the 
leviathan of the deep. For weeks that brave man 
had been enduring the agony of a fractured limb, 
without medical assistance on board, and far away 
in southern seas. So the vessel had been put 
about, and was on her way to the Australian coast 
for the aid so much required. Brave men engaged 
in the perils of the whale fishery ought not to be 
sent to sea, far from all hope of assistance, without 
medical aid being on board. An enterprise so 
generally highly remunerative, ought to demand a 
sufficiency to be snatched from the grasping avarice 
of owners to insure the aid so frequently required. 
This question cannot be unworthy the grave con¬ 
sideration of the enlightened and humane legislators 
of New South Wales. Having inspected the limb 
of this long-suffering man, and relieved the un¬ 
united fracture from its clumsy encasement, adapted 
by the ship’s carpenter with all tenderness and good 
will, I reset the fracture, and returned laden with 
the grateful thanks which alone I would receive 
for the service I was glad to render. I say again, 
it is a crying shame that men, exposed to constant 
peril of life and limb, should be sent into the high 
latitudes of southern seas with no aid provided for 
their hour of agony and distress. 

‘‘'Jack,” courteous at most times, is always so 
to the ship surgeon. He holds in most childish 
•dread the cunning implements of his craft, and 
would rather face the enemy, or any nautical dis¬ 
aster, than the ship surgeon armed with the 
most delicate lancet, to make a puncture however 
trivial. Strong men, otherwise bold as heroes, 
shrink from the most trifling operation, when in¬ 
troduced into the “doctors cabin;” and I could 
call to mind many strange instances of “Jack’s” 
odd dread of the surgeon’s weapons, and his pre¬ 
ference to personal operation with razor-blade or 
penknife. I once had an opportunity of seeing the 
effects of this peculiarity of “Jack’s” character. A 
collection of matter, deeply seated in the hand, de¬ 
manded immediate release by free incision. “Jack” 
strenuously refused to submit, but attempted an 
operation with a razor blade, which, being ineffec¬ 
tual, caused him ultimately to lose two fingers ! 

Thus, in readiness for ailments or accidents, the 
ship surgeon traverses the deep. Happy is it 
when no pestilence breaks out during a voyage. 
But day or night may call upon him, and present 
to his notice such emergencies as demand the 
greatest cunning of his ai’t. All eyes will be upon 
him then, for he is the rock whereon their hope 
is built. Neither blue lamp nor red lamp hang 
symbolically over his door; but in the hour of need, 
.gentle women and strong men know where their 
voices will bo heard and answered. 


Far out at sea, too, the solitary ship may hoist 
her signals and demand his aid. The wounded 
and disabled revive when they hear that the 
welcome sail is in sight, bearing the aid without 
which they might perish, and hope returns as 
they behold the small boat lowered in answer 
to their cry of distress borne across the waters. 


FEMALE CAPRICE; OR, THE THREE 
WIVES. 

[Concluded from page 335.] 

Squire Oldfield and his wife Catherine were a 
heart} 7 ’, handsome, elderly couple, who had toiled up 
the hill of life together successfully, and were now, 
as the poet expresses it, going down it hand in 
hand, a kindly, honest, loving pair. After the first 
greetings were over, Catherine rallied her daughter, 
as mothers will do sometimes, on the fact of mak¬ 
ing herself scarce at the parental homestead ; but, 
on Emma’s attempting to apologize, kindly added, 
“Oh, I know how it is, my dear child; a young 
wife has something else to do than to be always 
running after her old mother.” 

“ That is how the world wags, wife,” said the 
squire ; “ she must leave father and mother, as the 
holy writing saibh: but you think of us often, my 
child, I am sure.” 

So they seated themselves to the amply spread 
breakfast-table; and, the old gentleman declaring 
that his long walk had made him both thirsty and 
hungry, poured out a glass of wine for each of the 
party, and proposed “ many happy returns of the 
day.” 

Now, it occurred simultaneously to our young 
couple, that many returns of such a morning a v s 
they had passed together would not be desirable; 
but instead of keeping this consciousness to them¬ 
selves, and accomplishing a silent reconciliation, 
Alfred raised his glass with a trembling hand, and 
the more impulsive Emma was obliged to put her 
own down on the table again while she wiped her 
eyes. This action did not escape the notice of the 
worthy old man. 

“ What is this P” asked he ; “ have I offended ? 
My son-in-law, you look embarrassed, and Emma 
is in tears : what has happened ?” 

Alfred, finding that the whole matter must come 
out, motioned to Hal to leave the room, and tried 
to explain: “ It is a little matter not worth men¬ 
tioning ; only my Emma is a little too obstinate.” 

Unfortunate young man 1 it certainly might be 
said of him, on this particular morning, that he 
could not open his mouth without “putting his 
foot in it.” His remark re-opened the flood-gates 
of his wife’s grief, who declared that she had 
struggled against it in vain, but the sense of injus¬ 
tice in being styled obstinate, capricious, and per¬ 
verse, was more than she could bear. 

Great was the confusion amongst that small 
breakfast party. The father said, £ Hist! old wife, 
do not meddle in young folk’s quarrels;” but tho 
mother opined that perhaps, if they were to hear 
exactly how matters stood, something satisfactory 
might be accomplished in the way of arbitration. 
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So the point was yielded, and Alfred was requested 
to tell ms story. When it was ended, the young 
wife appealed: “ There, mother ! there, father! now 
you hear him; you can tell if I have ever been 
perverse.” 

“ Well, child,” said the old man, with a mischie¬ 
vous twinkle in his eye, and a studied hesitation, 

“ well—perhaps—no.” 

“Now, husband,” interposed Catherine, “you do 
Emma 'wrong; she never was perverse. Be easy, 
dear child, do not vex yourself, it will soon be all 
right again.” 

“Ah, but he still insists that I shall say the 
words,” sobbed Emma. 

“ Ah, my son, is it so ?” asked the mother, with 
the faintest shade of anger in her tone. 

“ Pray let the matter rest,” said the son. 

“ Let me beg of you not to spoil my breakfast,” 
said Squire Oldfield, good-humouredly; “ you are a 
little simpleton, Emma ; and you, my son, will find 
it as well to overlook a little self-will in a young 
bride. She will soon cure herself of it, like my 
old wife there; you see she exercises no contradic¬ 
tion, she fulfils my slightest wish ; and if I were to 
ask her to say, ‘ Very good, the table is set/ she 
•would say ib at once.” 

“ Indeed I would not, though,” said the elderly 
dame, rather sharply. 

“ What! not if I were to ask you ?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Ah, wife, you are not in earnest; you would 
actually refuse me ? 

“ I would.” 

“ Pray let us talk of something else,” said 
Alfred. 

“ No,” said the father, “ I wish the matter clearly 
understood. Hear Catherine, just say once, * Very 
good, the table is set.’ ” 

“ No,” stoutly replied the dame. 

The old man coaxed, reasoned, and at last be¬ 
came angry. “Now this is beyond a joke: will 
you set a bad example to your daughter by your 
]3erverseness ?” 

“ The old story,” exclaimed Catherine ; “ the men 
always stand by each other when the question is the 
subjection of women. Even the father takes part 
against his own daughter.” 

“ I take no one’s part but my own,” replied the 
accused ; “ what my daughter discusses w r ith her 
husband is not my concern; it is with you that I 
have to do, and I desire you to say those words.” 

“ How can you ask anything so foolish of your 
wife ?” 

“ That is not the question, dame ; I make this 
request as a test of obedience, just as Gessler hung 
up his hat for the Swiss to salute.” 

“ And because the hat was made the subject of 
an absurd, foolish, and degrading command, there¬ 
fore the Swiss rose up against their tyrants.” 

“ And we,” chimed in Emma, “ we may also have 
our opinions, for we are wives, not slaves.” 

This very logical deduction from the example of 
the Tyrolese seems to have inspired fresh courage 
in her who originated it; and the two ladies burst 
forth into a double attack regarding the Turkish 
dispositions of their husbands, with the sentiment, 


“ women never shall be slaves,” which they sus¬ 
tained long after the enemy’s fire had been silenced; 
the younger lady winding up with the declaration, 

“ Unreasonable commands we never will obey, will 
we, dear mother?” and the elder confirming the 
matter with a resolute “Never, never, never ! 5 like 
the double bar at the end of a noisy piece of music. 

Victory being now T decidedly in favour of the two 
wives, what could the husbands do but propose- 
terms of surrender ? 

“This is a pretty business,” said the son-in-law; 

“ now we have the whole sex down upon us : what 
shall we do P” 

“ Hear son,” replied the squire, “ do as you 
please ; I cannot permit my breakfast to be spoiled, 
for if I lose my breakfast I get no appetite for my 
dinner, and so all goes wrong for the day.” 

“ Only we must not yield,” suggested thn 
younger. 

“ Well, this is a strife in which no man ever yet 
gained anything,” replied the more experienced 
elder. “ I foolishly allowed myself to get angry 

but now my equanimity is restored, and-in fact, 

I want my breakfast.” 

While this conversation was going on in under¬ 
tones, what were the victorious party whispering 
to each other? Were they exulting in their 
triumph? Not at all; and perhaps, if they had 
been asked, they would have confessed that victory 
in a battle of words with a husband is only second 
to a defeat. “If I could have guessed it would 
have come to this, I would have taken the joke at 
once,” said Emma; “ I wish I had done what Alfred 
asked me, but now it is too late.” 

“You have at least shown him,” said the sym¬ 
pathising mother, “ that you have a will of your 
own, and that is something! I shall astonish my 
old man too ; it •will be long before I make friends 
with him again.” 

“You will stand by me, dearest mother?” 

“You may be sure of that, my child.” Emma 
sighed; perhaps she wished her mother to give 
a different answer, but she did not say so. 

“ We had better give in,” said the old gentleman 
to his son-in-law, looking very hard at the good 
things on the table. 

“But what is to become of our honour ?” asked 
Alfred. 

“ Bah !” cried the old man, “it is a disagreeable 
thing to yield, and so it is said to touch the honour.. 
Let us put an end to it!” 

“ Listen, children,” continued the kind old man, 
turning and speaking aloud to his wife and daughter 
laughing; “ you are a little too steadfast in your 
resolutions. I must now strengthen myself by 
some breakfast, to carry on the battle; happily, 
the table is set, and one has nothing to do but to 
enjoy the repast.” So saying, the old man sat 
down, and began to attack the substantial meal 
before him. 

“ Hear mother, shall we not also-?” trem¬ 

blingly suggested Emma. 

“Yes, yes, of course, we must not lose our 
breakfast:” so the three sat down to the table, for 
Alfred had slipped out of the room when the old 
man had begun his speech. He shortly returned, 
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however, holding in his hand two handsome shawls, 
with which he approached his now thoroughly 
humbled bride. 

“Dear little wife,” said he, “accept a peace 
offering from my hands. I acknowledge that our 
quarrel was entirely my own fault; and as a proof 
of my consciousness of guilt, I beg you will take 
your choice of one of these shawls”—unfolding and 
displaying them as he spoke. 

Emma scarcely looked up, and when she did 
raise her eyes, they were full of tears—not such 
tears as she had shed an hour before, but proceed¬ 
ing from a very different source, which the reader 
may guess. She wished to avoid making her 
choice, and begged that Alfred would not ask her 
now ; but he persisting, in his own determined and 
perverse way, “ Choose, little one, choose,” the vic¬ 
torious wife silently pointed to one of the shawls, 
which the vanquished husband cheerfully placed 
round her shoulders; and indeed, to those who had 
not witnessed the progress of the battle, it would 
have appeared that the victory and defeat were in 
exactly the reverse quarters from what we know 
them to have been. 

“ I have come three parts of the way to meet 
you, little wife-” 

What could the little wife do but answer the 
appeal by hiding her half-crying, half-laughing face 
on her husband’s shoulder, and whispering in his 
ear, “Very good—the table is set!” 

So peace was declared between those who, we 
hope, never allowed it to be again disturbed; and 
Catherine seemed meditating how best to follow 
her daughter’s example. Looking admiringly at 
the other shawl, she laid her hand on her husband’s 
shoulder with the familiar words: “ Old man!” 

“Well?” 

“ See now, there is yet another shawl: null you 
not be reconciled to me too P” 

“Witha shawl? nay, T cannot afford it.” 

“ But consider,” urged Catherine. 

“ Old wife, I hope you are more reasonable; a 
young bridegroom may make it up with his bride 
by bringing her a peace-offering; when he is as old 
as I am, he will do so no longer.” 

Hal and Bettina were now busy in attendance as 
the breakfast proceeded; the maiden took every 
opportunity of turning her back upon her fellow 
servant, he all the time watching her with looks of 
entreaty, but there was no sign of yielding in that 
quarter. 

Alfred gaily addressed his favourite servant as 
he stood behind him: “ Is it all right now between 
you and Bettina ?” but the answer was given in 
profound melancholy : “Ho, sir, no ; she -will never 
give in.” 

“Bettina must say the words,” cried Emma; 

“ she is the cause of all the trouble, and now she 
must say them.” 

“ It is true,” said the old lady; “ now, Bettina, 
you must say them before us all as a punishment. 
Say the words after me—‘Very good—the table is 
set.’” 

The laughter that followed puzzled the old 
lady, who at first did not perceive that she now 
for the first time had said the words herself, 


until her husband’s triumphant shout reached her 
ear: “You have said it at last, my wife!” 

Catherine joined in the laugh, and acknowledged 
herself vanquished ; and now it only remained for 
the still stubborn serving maiden to follow in the 
track. 

“How, Bettina.,” said her young mistress, “it is 
your turn; you must do as we have done.” But 
with much confusion Bettina turned away from 
Hal’s entreating looks, and declared it was im¬ 
possible. 

“Do you know that I have arranged everything 
for your wedding in three weeks ?” asked the 
indulgent mistress. 

“Very good,” demurely answered the maiden, 
as if it did not signify much. 

“ Well, well, you have said it half, now say the 
rest,” was the universal chorus. 

Bettina finding she had now no supporters, and 
perhaps liking the prospect of the marriage in 
three weeks, after the long years of courting between 
Hal and herself, took the courage of despair, 
muttered hastily “ The table is set,” and, throwing 
her apron over her blushing face, fairly ran away. 

Header, this simple, trivial story, perhaps you 
will call it, has its moral so forcibly j>resented all 
through the course of it, that I need add none. 
But I will remind you of the severe things written 
in the book we all reverence, concerning a certain 
“ little member,” only quoting these words by way 
of conclusion, “Behold, how great a matter a 
little fire kiudleth! ” Quite in the spirit of this text 
are the lines of one of our most musical poets :— 

“ Alas l liow slight a cause can move 
Dissensions between hearts that love. 

Hearts that the world in vain had tried. 

And sorrow hut more closely tied, 

That stood the sea when waves were rough, 

Yet in a sunny hour fell off. 

Like ships that have gone down at sea. 

When heaven was all tranquillity.” 


SIR HEHRY HAVELOCK. 

Forced by circumstances to embrace the profession 
of arms, an honourable ambition led him to aspire 
to the highest distinction in it. By dint of severe 
aj^plication he obtained a complete mastery of the 
art of war. Hature had pre-eminently endowed him, 
amongother military gifts, with a talent for strategy. 
In youth he delighted to marshal his mimic batta¬ 
lions, and fight the battles of Hapoleon over again. 
This gift was improved by study. So familiar was 
he with the evolutions of great commanders, that, 
whatever combination was required during the 
events of the day, he could at once call to mind, 
for his own guidance, the course they had pursued 
under similar circumstances. Hence, he was never 
staggered by any difficulty, however unexpected, 
and was prepared for every emergency. He pos¬ 
sessed what was considered by Hapoleon—whose 
maxims were his favourite manual—the first quali¬ 
fication of a general, “a clear head.” His perception 
was quick, and he possessed the peculiar quality of 
judging soundly while he thought rapidly. Amidst 
the din and confusion of battle he was, if possible, 
more cool, collected, and imperturbable than in ordi- 
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nary circumstances, and, though often taciturn in 
society, was remarked to be chatty and cheerful 
under fire. The most prominent feature in his 
military character was his self-reliance. He cour¬ 
teously accepted the advice and suggestions of 
others, though his inferiors, but he never doubted 
for a moment the soundness of his own decision, 
and he was thus enabled always to act with vigour 
and promptitude. 

He was, in Carlyle’s phrase, an “ earnest man,” 
and he possessed in a singular degree the power of 
communicating his own earnestness to others. His 
enthusiasm infected all those under him, and there 
was no danger his men would not encounter when 
animated by the clear tones of his voice or a glance 
of his eagle eye. Every man felt that he was act¬ 
ing under the eye of a master spirit, whose appro¬ 
bation, from being rarely and never undeservedly 
bestowed, w r as the most valuable reward he could 
desire. The unbounded confidence which his sol¬ 
diers felt in him inspired them with confidence in 
themselves. Even at the most difficult crisis, he 
exhibited an example of serenity and calmness which 
buoyed up and inspirited others. Though by nature 
of a fiery temper, he had acquired, under the influ¬ 
ence of religious principle, and by conscientious 
habit, a spirit of self-control which nothing could 
disturb. His personal endurance of hardships was 
unflinching; and nothing served more to attach the 
men to him, in spite of his stern uncompromising 
character, than the constant evidence that the self- 
denial he exacted of others he invariably practised 
himself. Always a strict, and sometimes a stern 
disciplinarian, by some he was deemed to err in 
being too severe in his exactions from those under 
his command. Yet, if he did not spare them when 
duty required the sacrifice, neither did he spare him¬ 
self ; and no general ever took greater precautions 
to husband the strength of his soldiers, or to pre¬ 
vent a needless waste of life, or more diligently 
strive to alleviate their sufferings and improve their 
condition. As an instance of his rigid adherence to 
the rules of military discipline, it may be stated that 
although his son, Lieutenant Havelock, as Sir James 
Outram remarked, had afforded valuable assistance 
to the General in the operations of the 16th and 
17th, and was severely wounded on the latter day, 
his father never mentioned him in his despatch with 
the rest of his staff, and would not permit his name 
to be entered in the list of casualties, because he 
was not then officially released from the surgeon’s 
list. Havelock never displayed any impatience of 
authority. The implicit obedience he exacted from 
those under him, he unhesitatingly accorded to his 
own superiors. Hence, his orders were ever cheer¬ 
fully obeyed. 

In every military disposition, he always calculated 
the possibility of failure, and endeavoured to provide 
against it. He thus incurred, on some occasions, 
the charge of over-caution when anticipated diffi¬ 
culties did not arise. Yet few men have ever so 
thoroughly combined the utmost daring with the 
utmost prudence. It was the rapidity and the dash 
of his movements from Allahabad, when he followed 
up the enemy without allowing them breathing-time, 
and beat them in nine fields in five weeks, that gave 
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the first check to the mutiny and turned the tide of 
events in our favour. It v r as remarked of him by 
one of the most distinguished of his subordinates, 
General Heill, that “ nothing could be more admir¬ 
able or more instructive than the way in which he 
handled his troops.” The little army under liis 
command, notwithstanding its defective organiza¬ 
tion, resembled a machine over which he had the 
most complete mastery, and which he worked with 
perfect ease. He did not, like his brother William, 
love danger for its own sake, but he manifested the 
greatest contempt for it when it was to be incurred 
in the execution of duty. His personal intrepidity 
in action was so prominent, that it was often said 
of him that there was little merit in his courage, 
because he did not know what the quality of fear 
was. Yet, those who knew him intimately affirmed 
that the reverse was the case, and that this intrepid 
bearing was only another proof how completely a 
paramount sense of duty could overcome all consti¬ 
tutional tendencies. 

Regarding the higher and more important quality 
of moral courage, however, there could be no diver¬ 
sity of opinion. There was more moral courage in 
assembling his men to read the Bible and to sing- 
psalms, amidst the jeers of his brother officers, than 
in leading them to storm a battery amidst the bul¬ 
lets of the enemy. It demanded more moral cou¬ 
rage to relinquish the advance on Lucknow than it 
required of personal courage to face the greatest dan¬ 
gers in prosecuting it. In both cases he was ac¬ 
tuated by a predominant sense of duty. His moral 
courage was proof against any adverse opinion. 
When he felt himself in the path of right, every¬ 
thing else was a matter of indifference to him. He 
invariably maintained that if it were right to do a 
thing, it was right to face all its consequences. 
This sense of duty was the pole star of his course 
through life. He had brought himself so habitually 
to act under the influence of this high principle, 
that his private feelings, tastes, and inclinations, 
and his personal comfort and convenience, became 
entirely subordinate to it. He was not insensible 
to military distinction; he valued more than most 
men the honours earned by military virtue and suc¬ 
cess, but even the brightest prospects of the soldier 
were light when weighed in the balance of duty. 
This imparted to his character that high-minded¬ 
ness and elevation which gave him so great an as¬ 
cendancy over others. It was the conviction that 
he was a “ man of principle” which gained for him 
the confidence of others, whether above or below 
him, quite as much as his high professional qualifi¬ 
cations. 

Havelock’s religion underlay his whole character, 
of which it formed the stamina. For thirty-five 
years of his life religion was- the ruling principle 
which pervaded his mind and regulated all his con¬ 
duct. It was this which enabled him to overcome 
the innate defects of his character, and to become 
distinguished for qualities which nature had denied 
him. In all circumstances he was the bold and 
unflinching champion of Christian truth, though 
he never obtruded his religious views on others. 
The strength of his Christian character, aided by 
his high mental endowments and his great con- 
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sistency of conduct, insured him tlie respect and 
esteem of those who slighted his religious feelings. 
His invariable dependence on Divine aid enabled 
him to exhibit the greatest serenity and vigour in 
the midst of difficulties. It was his constant aim 
to adorn his religious profession, and to demon¬ 
strate that spiritual-mindedness was not incom¬ 
patible with the energetic pursuit of a secular call¬ 
ing—that a “ saint could be a soldier.” More than 
any other chief, did he appear to combine the great 
military talents of the generals of the Common¬ 
wealth with the fervour, though not the fanaticism, 
of their religious feelings; and it is, perhaps, owing 
in a great measure to this identity of character, 
that the name of Havelock is so warmly cherished 
by his fellow-countrymen. 

Havelock was a man of thought as well as action. 
His literary tastes were as strong as his military. 
He was well read in English literature, and more 
particularly in history. His English style was pure 
and classical, and his despatches were models of 
military composition. To his knowledge of the 
ancient classics, which he continued to cultivate 
through life, he added a fair acquaintance with 
Drench and Italian, acquired by study, and im¬ 
proved during his continental tour. He possessed 
a most retentive memory, great powers of reason¬ 
ing, a ready wit, and a natural aptitude for criticism. 
His taste in youth was for poetry and the drama; 
as he advanced in years his partiality for literature 
was in a great measure confined to military history, 
which had the same claim for him in the last days 
of his life as it had in his boyhood. All his habits 
were regular and active. From the period of enter¬ 
ing the army, he was habitually an early riser, and 
he acquired to a remarkable degree the power of 
waking at a pre-determined moment, and of taking 
sleep at any time by snatches. He was not only 
temperate but abstemious, perhaps beyond the 
bounds of prudence. His figure was slendor, but 
well-knit, erect, and graceful; his height five feet 
six inches. His countenance was an index of his 
mind. His features were regular, the forehead 
high and broad, the nose aquiline, the chin well 
developed, and the eyes of piercing intensity. His 
voice was clear and powerful, and audible to a great 
distance—no small qualification in a general. Of 
his domestic virtues, as a devoted husband, an 
affectionate father, and a constant friend, no better 
evidence can be adduced than the letters which 
have been quoted in this volume. 

The report of Havelock's early victories produced 
a burst of enthusiastic feeling through England. 
A bright ray of hope relieved the gloom of the 
mutiny; even the dreadful intelligence of the Cawn- 
pore tragedy was in some small degree alleviated 
by the report brought by the same mail, that the 
miscreant Nana Sahib had been routed, and Cawn- 
pore re-captured by Havelock. His name at once 
fiew through the land, and became familiar to every 
circle. “ Nothing,” said one of the most popular 
journalists, “ surpasses, and few things can equal, 
his eight days’ incessant march to Cawnpore, his 
winning four victories in twice as many days, his 
terrific strides across a swampy region, blistered 
by the heats of the Indian midsummer, his succes¬ 


sion of rapid and overpowering blows.” As each 
successive mail brought news of fresh victories— 
his fifth, his seventh, his ninth, he became the idol 
of the nation. The public eagerly inquired into his 
past history, and found that he was a man of great 
military endowments, who had been distinguished 
in many fights, but had till this time been repressed 
by the cold shade of adverse influences. Even his 
Methodism was deemed to brighten his renown. 
“ We implicitly believe,” said an influential journal¬ 
ist, “ that none fear men less than those who fear 
God most. No soldiers ever showed themselves 
more invincible than those who can pray as well 
as fight, nor have any swords proved more resistless, 
than those wielded by the right hands that know 
their way through dog’s-eared bibles. This is evi¬ 
dently a Christian warrior of the right breed.” 

His exploits became the theme of admiration in 
every journal throughout the country. Meetings 
were at this period held in every considerable town,, 
to organise auxiliary committees for the Indian 
Relief Fund, and on every occasion, the name of 
Havelock was brought forward to stimulate exertion, 
and never was it mentioned without eliciting rap¬ 
turous applause. Men of all ranks and classes, the 
statesman, the noble, the minister of religion, and 
above all, the middle class, who claimed him as their 
own, vied with each other in doing honour to the 
man who had so nobly maintained the honour oft 
his country; and hi six weeks the “neglected lieu¬ 
tenant ” rose by national suffrage to the pinnacle 
of renown. 

On the 7th of January, while the nation was 
eagerly expecting some fresh achievement from the 
great hero whom God had raised up at a great crisis, 
the telegram from India announced that “ General 
Havelock died on the 24th November from dysen¬ 
tery, brought on by exposure and anxiety.” The 
national hopes were at once quenched in death, and 
one common feeling of grief pervaded the whole 
land, from the royal palace to the humble cottage. 
There has been no example of so universal a mourn¬ 
ing since the death of Nelson. It was felt in every 
bosom that England had sustained the heaviest loss 
by the removal of one of her noblest sons. Every 
journal hastened to pay homage to his memory. In 
hundreds of discourses from the pulpit, on the suc¬ 
ceeding sabbaths, ministers of every denomination 
made this national bereavement the subject of* 
mournful comment. The most eminent statesmen 
of the day, without distinction of party, united in 
paying the tribute of their respect to the memory 
of the General. It was the tears of a nation which 
bedewed his grave. 

As long as the memory of great deeds, and high 
courage, and spotless self-devotion is cherished 
amongst his countrymen, so long will Havelock’s 
lonely tomb in the grave beneath the scorching east¬ 
ern sky, hard by the vast city—the scene alike of 
his toil, his triumph, and his death—be regarded as 
one of the most holy of the many spots where 
our patriot soldiers lie.*j 


* “Memoirs of Major-General Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B.,” by 
John Clark Marskman, London, Longman, Green, Longman, and 
Roberts. 
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A MOOXLIGHT BIDE. 


THE CAPTAIN’S STOEY: 

OR, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XXIV.—A MOONLIGHT RIDE. 

The rainy season was approaching, when all un¬ 
versed in the art of swimming would be confined 
to the house. But there was still a clear week be¬ 
fore the rains could legitimately set in; and as all 
tho phenomena of nature in these latitudes were 
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as regular in their courses as a ship’s chronometer, 
we felt ourselves quite safe in writing to Eiugton, 
and proposing an excursion to Blue Mountain Peak. 

Our proposal was accepted, with “lose no time ” 
in the postscript. Jasper could not accompany ns; 
Johnny Gibson was,, as usual, too lazy. “ It was 
exertion enough for him,” he said, “ to drink san- 
garee and smoke away musquitoes ; even that made 
him perspire horribly.” 

* a Price One Penny, 
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THE CAPTAIN’S STORY. 


So Harry and I started by ourselves immediately 
upon the receipt of Mat Rington’s note ; Cupid and 
the saddle-bags were to follow on a third horse as 
soon as he could get our things ready. 

Our point of rendezvous was Fernside, Rington’s 
coffee plantation—the highest cultivated spot on 
the island. It was situated on a ridge of the Blue 
Mountain range, and was said to be 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea. It was therefore just 
half way to the top of the highest peak, the oleva- 
tion of which is put at 8000 feet. 

Our course was the same as before, till we reached 
the Botanical Gardens, when, instead of turning to 
the right, towards Bath, we kept straight up the 
valley until we were close under St. Catherine’s 
Peak, which towered above our heads in solitary 
grandeur; we then inclined to the right; and after 
crossing the Yallahs river, the road became more 
steep and rugged, the scenery grander, and the air 
fresher. 

As we rode along the last mountain ridge before 
reaching Eernside, the moon rose in calm and 
cloudless splendour. We involuntarily stopped to 
admire and wonder at the magic scene before us. 
The path along which we were winding was scarcely 
wide enough to admit of firm footing for a single 
horse. On our left, the perpendicular sides of the 
ridge rose high above us; to the right was a sheer 
descent into an unfathomable abyss—unfathomable 
to our eyes, as we looked far, far down into the 
yawning gulf, where black clouds of dense vapour 
rolled solemnly and noiselessly along; not a ray, 
not a glimmer of light pierced the thick darkness 
into which one false step of our horses would have 
plunged us. 

I shuddered as I looked into the bottomless pit 
over which we were literally leaning; for it is a 
well-known fact that mules and horses accustomed 
to mountain passes, invariably select the outside 
edge of the path along which to travel, inclining 
their bodies towards the precipice. And this, 
though to the uninitiated it will appear strangely 
imprudent, is in reality a wise instinct of self-pre¬ 
servation ; for, by clinging too closely to the rooky 
wall, they run the risk of coming suddenly in con¬ 
tact with some projecting ledge, which would surely 
topple them over the narrow path into the very 
danger they seek to avoid. 

“ There is but one step here from time to eter¬ 
nity,” said Harry ; “ I always seem to be nearer to 
God amongst the mountains than anywhere else.” 

“ I love the mountains too,” I replied; “ but I 
never saw mountains by moonlight before : nothing 
like these, at least. How grand! how sublime! what 
a mystery and indistinctness envelope the whole!” 

“ That mystery and indistinctness increase ten¬ 
fold the sublimity of the scene, to my mind, Brook; 
nothing is clearly defined; nothing begins—nothing 
ends: the tops of the mountains and the dopths 
of the ravines are alike shrouded in mysterious 
darkness ; whilst here and there a gleam of moon¬ 
light strikes on the salient point of a rock, or 
dickers amongst the tall trees. Every moment the 
lights and shadows change as the moon rises 
higher. Ha ! she is over St. Catherine’s Peak now ! 
See what a flood of light she pours along the lower 


ridges ; how the dark heavy vapours become bright 
and airy, as though touched by the wand of an 
enchantress !” 

But the deep profound at our feet still remains 
in impenetrable darkness; still does the black 
vapour roll noiselessly and solemnly along. 

The sound of a horse’s hoof was heard behind 
us. “ Is that you, Cupid P” I called out. 

“ Yes, Massa; I’m berry late, but nigger loss 
him shoo, an’ I ’top to look for him, an’ den - ” 

“ Never mind all that now. Are we in the right 
road P” I asked rather anxiously, for neither Harry 
nor I had ever been in these parts before. I was 
therefore much relieved when Cupid answered in 
the affirmative, adding, “ Dere aint no odder road 
disway, sa;” which satisfactorily accounted for our 
not having chosen a wrong one; but at the same 
time greatly diminished any credit to which we 
might have felt inclined to lay claim, on the score 
of superior skill and sagacity in finding our way 
amidst those unknown regions. 

“ Thero are some scenes, Harry,” I said as we 
moved on, “ which on© feels one never can forget; 
I am certain I shall not forget the one we have 
just looked upon.” I never have. 

The barking of dogs and the glimmer of lights 
heralded our approach to Fernside. 

“ Here you are at last! Better late than never,” 
said Rington, as he shook us warmly by the hand. 
“ What have you been about P I was half afraid you 
had fallen over some precipice or other; for our 
roads up here are not exactly macadamized, nor 
wide enough for his Majesty’s mail. But come in, 
come in!” 

We explained that we had been looking, but not 
tumbling over a precipice ; and, following our host 
into the house, we were agreeably surprised by the 
sight of our old friends of Smiling Yalley. 

“ Well done, Rington,” said Harry; “ so you have 
persuaded Gordon to ascend the Blue Mountains 
after all: capital I” 

" No, no, not a bit—not a bit, Captain ! I’ve just 
como up here to give you two gentlemen the meet¬ 
ing, forbye having a crack wi’ an auld freend; but 
ye’ll no catch me clambering and scratching up the 
face o’ yon hill, like a cat after a canary: the lad 
Mao will go along wi’ ye—he’s been talking o’ no¬ 
thing else since he first heard of the trip.” 

“ We’ll see, we’ll see !” said Rington, rubbing his 
hands with groat glee; “ would you believe it, al¬ 
though Gordon has been upwards of fifteen years in 
Jamaica, he has never been to Blue Mountain Peak !” 

Whereupon a volley of exclamations was launched 
against the busher. 

“ Was it possible!—It couldn’t be true! Oh, 
he must go—we wouldn’t let him off!” To all of 
which he opposed the dead weight of grim silence, 
accompanied by negative shakes of the head. 

“ But how was it that you never went up when 
you first came out, and you living within sight of 
the Peak P” asked Harry. 

“ I was too busy then, Captain, and now I’m too 
auld — now I’m too auld and stiff.” 

“ Let him alone,” said Rington, winking hard; 
“ let him be, and come to supper.” 

“ Tho lad Mac” had meanwhile been renewing 
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his acquaintance with Tom, who seemed delighted 
to see him. I saw the busher’s eyes twinkle as 
he caught sight of the two friends; but he said 
nothing. The keen mountain air had given me an 
immense appetite (a perfectly unnecessary gift, by 
the by, my flat country appetite being sufficiently 
large, to say the least of it), and I did full justice 
to the good cheer placed before us. After supper 
we drew round a smouldering wood fire, and in 
place of cool sangaree, sipped our hot whisky punch; 
and glad enough we were of both the fire and the 
punch, for at that height the land breeze, as it came 
off the tops of the mountains, was positively cold. 

“ I tell you what, gentlemen, you have run it 
rather hard—drawn it rai/ther fine, you know!” said 
Rington, suddenly. 

“ About the wet season, you mean?” asked Harry. 

“ Exactly so ! It doesn’t always keep to a day; 
and moreover, thunder-storms very frequently visit 
us a week or so before the wet season sets in.” 

“ I should like amazingly to witness a real good 
tropical thunder-storm,” I observed; “ I have seen 
several little fellows, but never one on a grand scale.” 

“ You would never forget it, if you did,” said 
Rington; “ it would try your nerves, I can tell you! 
It is a magnificent, an awful sight, certainly; but 
I hope we shall not have one to-night. If we have, 
we shall not see the sun rise from the Peak, to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

“ By the way, Rington,” said Harry, “ what time 
do you start ? In the middle of the night, some¬ 
time, I suppose, if we are to be at the top before the 
sun rises.” 

“ We must be off by one o’clock — not a moment 
later. It is now just ten; so ‘ mako your game,’ 
gentlemen ! Who says ‘ bed ?’ ” 

“ Are you much troubled wi’ rats here, Rington?” 
asked the busher. 

“Not much in the house, but the coffee sheds 
full, of them; there is a room just at the back, 
beyond the kitchen, where old coffee bags are kept, 
that absolutely swarm with them.” 

“ Hoot awa 5 !” cried the busher, with the old 
twinkle in his eyes; “ the vara place for Mac and 
his friend Tom! Hoot awa’ wi’ yoursel, lad, an’ 
tak’ the bit doggie wi’ ye; ye’ll ha’e rare sport 
wi’ the rats, the twa o’ ye, ain inside the hoose, 
an’ the itlier oot!” 

“Well,” said Rington, “I shall lie down for half 
an hour; you, gentlemen, can do as you please.” 

We all pleased to follow his example. 

“ There is no occasion for you to go to bed so 
early, Gordon, as you are not going with us, you 
know,” observed Rington. 

“ Oh,” said the busher, rising and yawning 
fearfully, “ I mean to see you off, though. As you 
rightly observe, I’ll no’ gang up the mountain.” 

Rington winked desperately, and poked his elbow 
into my side with startling emphasis, as he ushered 
us to our several rooms. 

T lay down in my clothes, as also did Harry, who 
occupied the same room. Bub I could not sleep: 
I talked as long as he would answer me; and then 
I looked at the moon, and longed for one o’clock, 
and wondered whether wo should get to the Peak 
before the sun rose. 


At length the light of the moon waxed dimmer 
and dimmer; I heard Tom’s smothered bark as he 
slept, and then I heard and saw no more. 

CHAPTER, XXV.— BLUE MOUNTAIN TEAK. 

It did not seem five minutes since I closed my 
eyes, when I heard Rington’s voice in the room 
bidding us “ turn out.” 

This order was juomptly obeyed, and we were 
soon ready for a start. 

As we left the house, Gordon joined us. “ I’ll 
just go with ye as far as the foot o’ the hill,” he said. 

“All right,” replied Rington; “and now let’s 
be off.” 

The moon was down, and we had nothing but 
the stars to light our path. But Rington seemed 
to know it well; and on we went through low 
brushwood, and across open glades, till, after about 
a couplo of hours’ walking, we came amongst 
denser wood and taller trees. Rington came to a 
halt. “We must stop here a bit,” he said; “it’s 
pitch dark in there at present, and we might miss 
the path; we are not far from the top now; a sharp 
burst of fifteen or twenty minutes will take us up, 
but w'o must have a streak of daylight first.” 

Accordingly, down wo sat under the shelter of 
a friendly bank, and pretty close together too, for 
the air was uncommonly keen up there at that 
early hour; it might have been Snowdon we were 
ascending instead of the Blue Mountains, as far as 
warmth of atmosphero was concerned. Wo had 
not to wait long, however. 

“Now, then, we may start,” said Rington, who 
had been reconnoitring in the bush. I can see 
half-'a-dozen yards before me, and that’s enough 
for locomotion. “I suppose you call this ‘the 
foot of the hill,’ and mean to leave us here, eh, 
Gordon ? so adieu till we meet again, which will 
be in about two hours, more or less; and mind 
you stir up Jemima, and have a good breakfast 
ready for us — anything she has gob, for I forgot 
to give any orders; a quarter of a donkey and a 
hamper of greens: we shall be fit to eat him 
without skinning by the time we get back!” 

The busher had been tying an immense red silk 
handkerchief tightly round his waist whilst Ring- 
ton was speaking. 

“ ’Deed you may jest stir up your ain servants, 
and quarter your ain donkeys; I’ll neither mako 
nor meddle with them. Go ahead, man! or the 
sun will be on the top o’ the Peak before us. Hech, 
sirs! the chiel thinks no one can climb a bib of a 
brae-side but himseV !” 

“ Ha, ha! well done, Gordon!” shouted Rington. 
“ Forward, then ! and pub your best legs foremost, 
gentlemen; this ‘ bit of a brae-side’ will take the 
chill off you, I expect, and open your pipes too, or 
I am much mistaken.” 

He plunged into the bush as he spoke; we fol¬ 
lowing in Indian file as best we might. 

I was positively shivering when we made this 
second start, and glad enough to be on the move 
once more; bub Rington’s prophecy was, at all 
events in my case, speedily verified; “the chill” 
was soon “ off,” and the perspiration pouring down 
my face before we had gone a hundred yards. 

A a 2 
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The ascent became steeper at every step—at 
times all but perpendicular; and we were often 
obliged to swing ourselves up by the roots of the 
trees, which crossed the path continually. So high 
were these same roots out of the ground, that we 
as frequently passed under the arches they formed 
as over them ; but there v r as nothing to cut away, 
as in the ascent of the John Crow: all impediments 
in the shape of creepers, wild vines, etc. had been 
cleared off; the gigantic roots being considered, 
and very properly so, as aids, not obstructions. 
But still, it was not a place to race up with impu¬ 
nity. Never v r as the old adage, “ It’s the pace that 
kills,” more perfectly exemplified. We had no 
time for loitering, not a moment to spare, or the 
sun would be up before us, as was evident from the 
increasing light. 

On, then, we tore and strove and struggled; not 
one instant’s pause, not a moment’s breathing-time 
was alknved. Never in all my life, either before 
or since, were my sinews, muscles, and powers of 
endurance—in one word, my “bottom”—so severely 
tried as in that short but rapid ascent. 

Up at last 1 on the top of the highest peak we 
stood panting and breathless. A faint “ hooray ” 
was all we could accomplish. The sun had not yet 
risen: we were in time ; and, what was still better, 
not a cloud rested on the spot where we stood. 

“ This is luck indeed,” cried Eington; “ the Peak 
very seldom has his head out of the clouds so early 
as this ; I have been up here twice before already, 
for the express purpose of seeing the sun rise, and 
have been disappointed each time.” 

“ The only time I was here, it was in the even¬ 
ing,” said Harry: “ our object was to see the sun 
set; and magnificent it was.” 

“ More gorgeous, but not so grand or so wonder¬ 
ful as the sight we shall see presently, I expect,” 
replied Eington ; “ it is but a cloudy chaos at pre¬ 
sent.” 

And a most singular and imposing effect had 
this same “ cloudy chaos.” Above was the clear 
sky, without a speck or a spot to break the broad 
expanse of tender pearly grey peculiar to early 
morning, save where, in the “ eastern board,” the 
roseate flush of the rapidly ascending sun deepened 
and extended along the distant horizon. Below 
was one universal cloud, wrapping as in a pall the 
whole earth. Not one single pinnacle, not a rock, 
not a tree was visible—nothing save the three 
highest peaks, upon the loftiest of which we stood. 
It was a most striking, a most singular spectacle; 
wo were indeed fairly above the clouds. And now, 
as with a sudden leap, the sun bursts forth in all 
his glory. How magical the effect! how rapid the 
change ! Peak after peak, ridge after ridge, appear 
as the heavy mists are riven asunder and dispersed 
into thin air. Massive clouds roll upwards from 
the hollows of the mountains, broken into fantastic 
shapes all a-glow with varied tints of unrivalled 
richness and beauty. The dark sombre woods, 
the misty grey mountains, casting their broad 
shadows far over the plain beneath, contrasted 
grandly with the light above. Higher and higher 
rose the sun, farther and farther the night vapours 
sailed away into the blue expanse. And now the 


whole island lay before us clear and distinct. A 
few light mists still floated along the sides of 
the mountains, and a few bright clouds still hung 
stationary above the highest peaks, as though 
unwilling to leave the spot where they were born 
and bred. 

The glories of this wonderful sunrise, which I 
have so feebly, and may be foolishly, attempted to 
describe, having passed away, -we turned our atten¬ 
tion to the view before us. Owing to the height 
at which we stood, and the extreme rarity of the 
atmosphere, we could see to a distance almost 
fabulous in its extent. 

Jamaica is about 150 miles in length; Blue 
Mountain Peak cannot be above 25 miles from 
Morant Point, the eastern extremity of the island; 
the western extremity could not, therefore, have 
been less than 120 miles from the spot where we 
stood; and yet the sea was dimly visible beyond 
that western point. Kingston, which was about 
30 miles off, was seemingly at our feet. We could 
see people walking in the streets quite plainly. 

Harry, who was in uproarious spirits, declared 
that he recognised our old Doctor, M‘Mull; “ he 
knew his shuffling walk,” he said; but we would 
not stand that, neither need you, reader. 

To the north, immediately beneath us, lay our 
old friend Port Antonio; farther round we made 
out Annotta Bay; and thirty miles beyond that, 
we could see the ships in St. Anne’s Bay. Many 
points and promontories, of which we knew not 
the names, were visible still farther away to the 
north-west. On the south side wo looked down 
upon Morant Bay, Kingston, Port Eoyal, Portland 
Point, Pedro Bluff, and numerous other points and 
bluffs stretching into the blue water. 

It was truly a magnificent view, and, I should 
think, one scarcely to be rivalled on earth. The 
Himalayas are doubtless on a far grander scale, 
and possibly as rich in tropical splendour. The 
Alps are more stupendous, more savage, more awe¬ 
inspiring. But where will you find such a com¬ 
bination of all that tends to beautify this most 
beautiful world ? Lofty mountains clothed to their 
very summits with all the profuse luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation; deep ravines, down the sides 
of which dash many a sparkling stream, now hid 
from sight beneath the overhanging woods, now 
leaping madly over roots and rocks, festooned and 
draped with brilliant flowers and soft-toned shel¬ 
tering foliage, Nature’s choicest gifts. Sunny 
valleys, extensive plains, wide savannahs, gor¬ 
geous with a golden harvest, teeming with a pro¬ 
digality of wealth; with here a broad stream 
winding silent and calm amidst the ripening crops 
—there a cluster of buildings, half hidden beneath 
the protecting branches of gigantic trees; whilst 
towns and villages, their white roofs glittering in 
the sun, were dotted about from coast to cliff 
throughout the plains, and up the mountain sides, 
in the most picturesque confusion. And, as a 
frame to this wondrous juicture, a setting to these 
sparkling gems, behold the sea, encircling the whole 
with a broad belt of serenest blue—a beautiful and 
faithful reflection of the azure sky above. Can yon 
| pick me opt a brighter gem from Nature’s jewellery ? 
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When our eyds and our senses Were thoroughly 
satiated by gazing on the grand panorama which 
lay stretched out before us, we began to feel the 
effects of that “ sharp burst ” before mentioned. 

** Ed give a pound I had my head in yon burn. 
1 m as dry as a smoked haddock,” said the busher. 

“ You shall dip your beak into better stuff for a 
penny,” laughed Rington, beckoning to his man 
Joe. 

A couple of bottles of champagne were speedily 
produced, their necks as speedily broken, and the 
contents gratefully quaffed by four as thirsty men 
as ever stood on the top of Blue Mountain Peak. 
My heart smote me as I drained the last drop 
from the bottle, and I looked at Joe; his mouth 
was glued to the calabash which hung at his side, 
and my pity was merged in admiration at his en¬ 
during bibacity. 

In less than an hour we were seated at breakfast 
at Fernside; and, as far as my memory serves me, 
not a word was spoken for fully twenty minutes 
after we sat down. 


BETWEEN SEVERN AND WYE. 

The shortest and pleasantest route from London 
to the banks of the Severn lies along the Great 
Western Railway as far as Swindon, and thence 
along the line to Gloucester, which runs through 
the vales of Stroud and Rodborongh, at a sufficient 
elevation to command a view of the scenery. In 
this part of the route we have a series of woods, 
forests, pastures, and mountain sides, alternating 
with silvery streams and populous towns and vil¬ 
lages ; the whole showing like a glimpse of Swiss- 
land on a very miniature scale, with the snow-clad 
peaks left out of the view. 

Crossing the Severn not far from Gloucester, we 
are on the western and Welsh side of the river, the 
line running thence into South Wales. We stop 
at a small town on Severn’s bank, which town is 
built on a sloping ridge, whose top overlooks a 
wide expanse of country, through which the broad 
stream, now amplified to an imposing width, curves 
and winds for miles and miles in either direction, 
losing itself in the haze and shadowy gloom of the 
far-off hills. The church of the little town stands 
near the highest point of the ridge, and is conspi¬ 
cuous in the landscape for many leagues along the 
broad flat alluvial lands below; and the church¬ 
yard, which commands the finest view, terminates 
.abruptly in a precipice overhanging the water. 
Right fronting this point of view is the base of a 
peninsula formed by a mighty bend of the river, 
Avhich, in the form of a loop, incloses avast level area, 
latterly converted by the good people of Gloucester 
into an island by the cutting of that canal which 
has made of their inland city a port, and rendered 
their wharves and warehouses accessible by sea¬ 
going ships. 

The Severn here is daily the scene of a curious 
phenomenon not at all common, indeed one which 
occurs but at few other places all the world over. 
We read of the “ bore,” in connection with the 
great Amazon river in South America, and with 


some of the rivers running into the sen at British 
Granada, as well as at a few other places. On the 
French coast also, at Oandebec on the Seine, the 
“ bore ” comes in at the turn of the tide in a rather 
portentous manner, more than startling to the 
stranger. Anciently there stood a small island in 
the estuary of that river, on which island were a 
fishing village and a monastery, which had both 
flourished for many generations. One morning 
early, at the time of spring-tide, the “ bore ” came 
roaring up the estuary with unwonted vigour and un¬ 
precedented altitude, lashing and devouring the 
shores on either side, and covering the snug island 
with its foam and spray, as it had done before from 
time immemorial. But lo ! this time, to the dismay 
and horror of the inhabitants of the coasts, when the 
“bore” had passed, and its yeasty surges had 
subsided, the island, with its huts, houses, monas¬ 
tery and all, had disappeared, and the billows flowed 
on uninterruptedly over the spot where they once 
had been. There was a sorrowful season of weep¬ 
ing and lamentation among the friends of the lost, 
and there was something more than a nine days’ 
wonder for all the dwellers on the neighbouring 
coast. But the marvel of marvels was yet to come. 
Two hundred years elapsed; the story of the 
sunken monastery and the martyrs of the tide, if 
not totally forgotten, had subsided into a legendary 
tradition—a talc of woe and wonder for winter even¬ 
ings, when storms blew loud without, or a yarn 
for listless seamen when the winds were hushed 
and the sails flapped idly against the mast. The 
“ bore ” had made its regular visitations during all 
that long interval, rolling its thunder-march over 
the graves of its victims; but now again, on early 
morning, comes the “ bore,” and this time the rush¬ 
ing waters upheave again to view the long sunken 
island, with the wrecks of the old town, and the 
solid walls still standing of the ancient monastery ! 
It was not a mere momentary phantom that could 
be doubted. During the whole flowing of the tide 
there stood the fearful vision palpable to sight; 
though no man appears to have had courage enough 
to land on the goblin soil and question it of its 
doom. When the tide fell, the island went down 
once more, never again to revisit “ the glimpses of 
the moon.” Strange as this tale reads, the whole 
of the facts are well attested and carefully re¬ 
corded in the local archives, at the two several 
periods of the disappearance and reappearance of 
the fated island. 

The “ bore,” as we saw it in the Severn, is no 
such a threatening phenomenon as the above; 
much less is it anything comparable to that at the 
Amazon, where it comes thundering on, a solid 
wall of water, forty feet in height: still, it is a 
curious and interesting spectacle well worthy of. 
observation. The first indication we get of it is a 
hollow rushing sound heard at a distance, and 
which, serving as a warning note, fixes the atten¬ 
tion ; then a line of foam is seen crossing the river 
diagonally, which line, as it approaches nearer, 
resolves itself into an upright wall of water erect 
as a plumb-line, bearing a white curling crest on 
the summit, and advancing against the stream at 
the rate of a good rapid walk. As it passes, the 
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river rises to the height of the wail, so that it is 
not advisable to be standing too near the marge 
while watching its coining; and when ib has passed, 
the ebb has changed to the flow, the current of 
the river moving from the sea landward. The 
phenomenon is not difficult of explanation; it is 
evidently due to the action of the turning tide 
upon a rapid stream running for a long distance 
over a shallow channel. In friths and rivers where 
the water is deep, though there is often a rough 
conflict of the meeting waters at the change from 
ebb to flow, there is never a “ bore.” 

In the little town where we have taken up our 
quarters, we are on the verge of the Forest of Dean, 
into which we take the first opportune of plung¬ 
ing on a tour of observation. The forest is a 
picturesque wild district, which for ages had the 
character of a sorb of privileged land, the abod6 of 
a rather lawless or, to speak more correctly, extra- 
legal race. They are described by an old writer 
as “ a sort of robustic wild people, that must be 
civilized by good discipline and governmentand 
they would seem to have justified the description. 
To have been born within the forest limits appears 
in times past to have been considered a title to a 
species of right in the forest property, not clearly 
definable perhaps, but all tho more lucrative on 
that very account. The forest abounding in coal and 
iron as well as timber, the foresters assumed the 
right of working the mines, and of burning the 
trees to blast and smelt the ore. Nominally, they 
took only the blighted and waste timber, reserving 
the rest for the government; but, really, they took 
whatever they stood in need of, spoiling the timber, 
first by wantonly boring or barking it, and then 
claiming it as waste because ib was spoiled. In 
defence of such fancied privileges as these, they 
at times fought manfully, and not a few of them 
succumbed to the doom of the law. All such 
excesses have, however, long ceased; and, although 
the foresters of the present day are wild enough 
in appearance, they pursue their industry in a 
peaceful way and profess obedience to the law. 

For several centuries the iron which was wrought 
iii the forest, and which had the reputation of being 
of the best quality, was not, strictly speaking, the 
product of the mine, bub was smelted from vast 
masses of half-worked ore left by the Romans in a 
hundred places where they had worked the mines 
during their rule in Britain. The Romans, owing 
to their imperfect means of smelting, got but a 
moiety of the metal from tho ore; and the cinders, 
which they left in heaps upon the surface, re¬ 
munerate the modern miner, through his know¬ 
ledge of superior methods, better than the virgin 
ore which, lying deep in the bowels of the earth, 
has to be lifted above-ground at a heavy cost. 

It is the presence of coal and Ron mines, with 
the scattered mining settlements, that impart to 
the Forest of Dean so wild, and in many places so 
unforest-like an aspect. You pass from dense 
groves of oak, of beech, and huge holly, out sud¬ 
denly upon bleak mOor-like wastes, dotted with 
the humble cottages of the miners, with heaps of 
rubble piled round the pit’s mouth, with the snug 
dwellings of overseers, inspectors, managers, and 


capitalists, with blast furnaces and tall steam chim¬ 
neys, and here and there a straggling hamlet boast¬ 
ing a little gabled chapel or a modern church. Now 
you are on a hard macadamized road, running 
beneath tho foliage of mighty oaks; and now you 
are toiling through a slough of mire up to your 
horse’s knees or the axles of your gig. For a mile 
or more you are shut close in by the greenwood, 
the view on all sides bounded by the solid trunks 
that are to form the wooden walls of England, 
numbers of them lying prostrate and peeled white 
and ready for the shipbuilder’s yard; and anon 
you are traversing an open height, commanding a 
view of distant hills and picturesque bluffs rising 
one above another, and towns and villages lying 
far down in the hollows, where the green tree-tops 
wave like grassy meadows, and the little silver 
streams are flashing back the sunlight. Then 
you meet the oddest figures plodding on foot or 
mounted on tho veriest hacks of horses, who do 
not respond to your greeting, but stare at you 
as you pass; or, in some secluded glade you drop 
upon a pleasure party ruralizing in the solitude. 

In the centre of the forest stands the Speech- 
house, a substantial and roomy stone building, 
erected in the time of the second Charles, for hold¬ 
ing the Swainmote Courts, “for preserving the 
vert and venison.” The house is now used as an 
inn, and the quaint old court-room in the rear of 
the bar, where in former times the judges sat on 
the railed-off bench to hear complaints and judge 
poaching delinquents, is now the frequent arena of 
picnic banquets, of archery feats and forest festivi¬ 
ties ; the fiddlers usurping the place of the judges, 
and the merry-making guests that of the de¬ 
linquents. Here are preserved some, curious and 
most grotesque whimsicalities of nature, in the 
shape of odd and ridiculous growths of timber 
found at various times on the forest trees; and 
here also are some huge branching antlers of the 
deer, though the deer themselves have long dis¬ 
appeared from the limits of the forest. The house 
stands in a wide open space, on a noble site 
opening upon a picturesque view, such as Wilson 
or Gainsborough would have loved to paint. 

Following a devious route, which, being strangers 
to the place, we cannot attempt to describe, and 
which leads us over swelling hills and down many 
a shady woodland dell—past humble cottages skirt¬ 
ing the roadside and stately mansions half-veiled 
in leafy umbrage, we escape from the forest not far 
from the village of Ruardean, and are bowling along 
the banks of the Wye towards the town of Ross. 
The ruins of old Goodrich Castle frown on an 
eminence which looks down upon the river to the 
left, and from thence a short and pleasant drive of 
something less than an hour brings us to Ross. 
The town of John Kyrle, whose name and noble 
deeds will survive as long as the tongue he spoke, 
is a neat little burgh built on the slope ol a hill, 
whose summit overlooks the windings of the Wye 
and a fine panorama of undulating and picturesque 
country beyond. Its chief ornament at a distance 
is the “ heaven-directed spire” raised by the “Man 
of Ross” himself; but the place is interesting from 
its evident antiquity, and is, moreover, cleanly and 
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well preserved. Reaching it on a market-day, we 
find it thronged with the population of the district, 
and busy as a hive of bees. The market-house, 
supported on columns of crumbling stone, has a 
time-worn aspect, appearing much older than it is, 
having been built about 200 years ago. The house 
of the “ Man of Ross ” stands opposite to it, but 
has been split up into two houses, both of which 
are now occupied by tradesmen. On one of them 
is a medallion portrait in stone of Kyrle himself, in 
a flowing wig and long neckcloth, though, unfortu¬ 
nately, it is but a sorry performance. In the 
church, which is a rather handsome edifice, two 
small elm trees have grown up spontaneously in 
the pew where the Man of Ross was accustomed to 
worship, and, having been suffered to grow, now 
wave their branches over the spot where he sat for 
so many years. They are elegant objects, and ap¬ 
pear to flourish well; they form one of the most 
singular memorials to be met with in a parish 
church, and it is no marvel that they are lovingly 
tended and venerated. John Kyrle died in 1724, 
in his eighty-fifth year; but it was not until fifty- 
four years af-erwards that the beautiful monument 
which now stands in the wall of the chancel, close 
to the communion rails, was erected to his memory. 
It is of white and dove-coloured marbles, and bears 
the simple inscription : “ This monument was 

erected in memory of John Kyrle, commonly called 
the Man of Ross.” 

In the rear of the church is the “ Prospect,” an 
area which Kyrle laid out as a public walk, and 
planted with trees for the recreation of the inhabi¬ 
tants. The walk extends for nearly a mile through 
most agreeable scenery, the trees having long since 
reached a luxuriant maturity, and adding wondrous 
charms to the landscape; it terminates at rather 
an abrupt descent towards the river, and at this 
point Kyrle placed a neat summer-house. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the men of Ross who succeeded “ the 
Man,” proved insensible to the value of the benefits 
he had designed them, and failed to perpetuate the 
advantages he bequeathed them. The groves of 
beautiful trees which Kyrle planted, still, for the 
most part, remain, and lend magnificence to the 
scenery ; but the “ Prospect ” ceased to be what it 
was designed to be, the common property of the 
people. The seats which were erected for the 
weary traveller have disappeared; some of the 
ground has been declared not public; and the 
summer-house, though it still stands at the termi¬ 
nation of the route, is nothing but a tumble-down 
ruin of old bricks and timber. It strikes us as 
strange that the veneration which still subsists for 
the memory of “the Man,” among the people of 
Ross, was not sufficiently active to preserve to their 
poor the benefactions he had established. It is but 
just to add that of late, evidences of an improved 
feeling in this respect have not been wanting in 
the town. 

After a pleasant dinner at the Royal Hotel, whose 
ornamental gardens abut on the “ Prospect,” if they 
are not indeed a part and parcel of the same, we 
resume our drive, and taking the road to Mitchel- 
dean, and thence past Flaxley Abbey, return to the 
banks of the Severn in time to see the fishers of 


our little town dragging the river for salmon—a 
species of industry which strikes us as an excellent 
school for patience, inasmuch as the ceremony has 
to be repeated again, and again, and again before a 
single captive is found in the toils. 

The white church tower on the hill-top glimmers 
in the last level rays of the setting sun as we draw 
near the quiet town, and the gloom of twilight 
settles on the broad surface of the saffron-coloured 
waters as we finish our ramble between Severn and 
Wye. 


THE BAMBOO AND ITS MULTITUDINOUS 
USES. 

It has very justly been observed by a recent intelli¬ 
gent traveller, that “amidst the many gifts of 
Providence to a tropical region, the bamboo is per¬ 
haps the most benignant, appropriate, and acces¬ 
sible.” Dense in its growth, and sometimes reach¬ 
ing to a considerable height, I know not of any tree 
or bush that can rival the bamboo, whether viewed 
in the golden sunlight, or under the influence of 
the soft night breeze and resplendent moon, whose 
beams throw a silvery mantle over its gently wav¬ 
ing feathery branches. But this beauty is not its 
only excellence; there are many other things in 
the vegetable kingdom which are exceeding fair to 
look upon, but which, apart from the gratification 
afforded to the eye or other senses, cease, as far as 
human knowledge extends, to afford any further 
benefit to mankind. In its wild and uncultivated 
state, on arid plains where the sun strikes fiercely 
upon the head of the weary wayfarer, the bamboo 
affords not only a welcome shade, but the undula- 
tory movements of its countless branches consti¬ 
tute a delightfully cool atmosphere—a priceless 
boon, to be appreciated only by those who have 
journeyed in the tropics and availed themselves of 
its shelter. Another step, and we find it, under 
the art of man, forming impenetrable hedges and 
fences, its pristine luxuriance cropped into formal 
and, in many cases, dwarf barriers, such as, though 
on a far more gigantic scale, our own box hedges 
in England ; yet, even under this disadvantage, the 
bamboo presents still a striking and remarkable 
feature, even amidst the picturesque trees, plants, 
and flowers of that loveliest of lovely islands, Pulo 
Penang. 

Seated under the shade of a most umbrageous 
bamboo copse, reposing from heat and fatigue, wc 
see a miserable group, the half-starved inhabitants 
of some inland village, where the barren soil yields 
but an ungrateful recompense to the sweat and toil 
of the ploughman, and where, consequently, the im¬ 
poverished natives are compelled to adopt other 
handicrafts to raise them the miserable pittance 
wdiich is to satisfy their daily cravings. In a re¬ 
laxing climate like India, where the natural indo¬ 
lence of the natives is still more augmented by the 
stifling lack of any breeze during the greater part 
of the day, basket-making is a very favourite and 
not unremunerative occupation. The better to 
carry on this trade, especially as their own miser¬ 
able mud huts are heated to a point nearly sufficient 
to bake them, the poorer pariahs, armed with a few 
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sharp knives, attended by their wives, carrying 
chatties * wherein to cook the mid-day meal of curry 
and rice, resort to where we have just discovered 
them; and there, with the raw material close at 
hand, they set to work with heart and will, but 
leisurely withal. Chopping off the tenderer and 
best suited boughs of the bamboo that is shielding 
them from the scorching heat, and slitting the same 
into convenient laths or narrow stripes, they with 
no small skill fashion them into baskets and stools, 
some of the former much esteemed for the wear 
and tear they will undergo when used for loading 
or discharging grain. Besides these, an endless 
variety of fans and toys (such, for instance, as 
babies’ rattles, etc.,) are constructed by these people; 
and the whole cargo, though numerous and diversi¬ 
fied, being light in weight, is easily conveyed to 
the nearest market town, and disposed of without 
much difficulty. This, then, is one of the mani¬ 
fold uses to which the bamboo is rendered subser¬ 
vient. 

But whilst the above operatives have been busily 
engaged about their handicraft, others of a far differ¬ 
ent and more lucrative calling have approached our 
bamboo copse in another direction, and. these also 
are busily employed in lopping off the tenderer 
shoots. One of their party, meanwhile, extempo¬ 
rizes a fire with the dried bark, the withered leaves 
and twigs of the same plant, and places thereon a 
huge earthenware caldron, into which, when the 
water is boiling, the young shoots of the bamboo, 
after being sliced into proper sizes, are plunged, and 
where they are permitted to boil until reduced to a 
proper tenderness, when they are transferred to 
divers jars, and in the course of time, w r ith the ad¬ 
dition of vinegar and other ingredients, or syrup of 
sugar, become most savoury pickles and sweet pre¬ 
serves, which command a ready and extensive sale 
amongst all the Europeans in India. The bamboo 
is also frequently used in lieu of other vegetables, 
or rather for want of them, by the Europeans, in 
stews and ragouts, and by the natives in curries 
and chutneys. We have thus seen how this valu¬ 
able plant not only affords the means of obtaining 
support, but actually furnishes food itself from its 
own offshoots, and that of a delicate and agreeable 
flavour. 

Mottoo Sawmy, the head man of the village near 
Chindrapattal, has suffered considerable inconve¬ 
nience from the recent hurricane which has devas¬ 
tated the whole of Madras, prostrating lofty banian 
trees and equally lofty cocoa-nuts that had resisted 
the fury of previous tornadoes through many a long 
year. The pliant bamboo has been bowing to the 
fury of the howling gale, and by its humility es¬ 
caped that desolation which has been committed 
amongst the statelier and apparently stronger 
tenants of the forest. We might glean a lesson 
from this, with a moral of undoubted force, but 
time urges, and so we hurry back to Mottoo Sawmy. 
Hatchet in hand, he hurries forth at the first ces¬ 
sation of the gale to the nearest bamboo copse, and 
with unwearied labour lops off from the healthiest 
and most vigorous trees the portions required for 


Indian hut-building purposes; from these he selects 
the props which have to support the walls, inter¬ 
twined as they will be by the more delicate branches 
and leaves which are to constitute a base-work, upon 
which layers of cla} 7 ', cow dung, and lime, will form 
the walls of his hut. From the bamboo he procures 
all requisites for constructing his hive-like roof; 
the heavier branches forming the beams, the lighter 
ones the cross rafters, while the dried leaves and 
the twigs, formerly intermingled, furnish a thatched 
roof equally impervious to wind and rain, and only 
exposed to danger when the periodical hurricanes, 
to which the tropics are so subject, rage with devas¬ 
tating force and annihilate almost everything that 
opposes their course. 

Besides the foregoing uses, the bamboo affords a 
weapon offensive and defensive to the ryot or pea¬ 
sant. Its pliant nature and exceeding strength, 
when properly prepared, renders it the only avail¬ 
able substance from which are constructed “ pellet 
bows”—those curious but useful implements of the 
chase so much used throughout the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, but so little known in any other part of 
the world. A good stout piece of slit bamboo, 
after having been duly saturated, is allowed gra¬ 
dually to dry in the shade; it is then shaped con¬ 
veniently, so as to admit of a double row of cat-gut 
strings being attached to either end. These are 
distended towards the extremity by the insertion 
of two small pieces of bamboo, about a couple of 
inches apart, and when these are securely lashed 
with twine, the centre of the two cords is connected 
by means of a stout piece of cloth, doubled and 
firmly stitched over them. From this is propelled 
the sun-dried clay pellet, with such force, and often 
with such precision, as to prove fatal to many a 
feathered denizen of the air, however large and 
however rapid their flight. Precisely opposite to 
the part from which the pellet is propelled, and 
lashed firmly round the bamboo of the bow itself, 
are several thick layers of cloth, which afford a 
readier hold to the shooter, and protect his left hand 
from being severely chafed by the sharp edges of 
the slit bamboo. With all these precautions, how¬ 
ever, it requires no small amount of practice—tact 
in giving a sudden swerve to the strings of the bow, 
and keenness of eye, to prevent the most painful 
consequences to such as are not adepts with the 
weapon. The force with which it projects the pellet 
is considerable, and almost every novice who has 
used the pellet bow in field sports can testify how 
far more frequently he has struck his own left 
thumb than his aim has proved detrimental to the 
intended and unharmed victim. 

Constructing the pellets for the pellet bow is an 
operation which gives work to many a pariah child 
at Madras, who, for the consideration of so many 
pice a thousand, may any day be encountered in the 
neighbourhood of clayey swamps, ankle-deep in the 
mire, assiduously occupied in rolling up the pellets 
betwixt the palms of his hands, and afterwards sun¬ 
baking them in some hot slope or mound. Indi¬ 
rectly, the bamboo in this case gives occupation to 
hundreds who would otherwise not earn anything. 
The execution done by the pellet bow, in the hands 
of an “ expert,” would hardly be credited. 


* Earthenware vessels, 
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For defensive purposes, moreover, the bamboo 
has rendered good service to the Burmese in the 
erection of their stockades, which, it will be re¬ 
membered, caused so much detriment and annoy¬ 
ance to the British invading forces in the war of 
1824. By the natives of the whole of the Malayan 
and Siamese peninsula, as well as by the wild 
hordes inhabiting the jungles on the coast of Ma¬ 
labar, the bamboo, in conjunction with steel or 
iron, has also often furnished formidable weapons 
of offensive warfare; the javelin, the poisoned 
arrow, (besides the bow from which the arrow was 
shot,) and even scimitars, so sharply set that they 
might almost rival the best set razors, having been 
fabricated from this extraordinary tree. Nor has 
the bamboo, in its younger and more pliant stages, 
proved less formidable to the beasts of the jungle, 
including the tiger. To bend a stout young plant, 
so that its stoutest and tallest branches were em¬ 
bedded many feet in the earth; to attach to the 
lower-most portion a decoy — a kid or a bird — with a 
noose pendant from its branches, is no unusual 
practice amongst the natives of the Wynard jungle. 
The unwary chetah, attracted by the cries of its 
victims, rushes into the snare ; the noose tightens 
round its throat, and in its violent efforts to dis¬ 
engage itself, the buried portion of the bamboo 
disinters itself from the earth, and, swinging aloft 
with a mighty reaction, carries with it into the air 
the savage malefactor, who is there left to swing 
until its guttural cries attract the village watchers, 
and a speedy end is put to one more marauder on 
their poultry yards, themselves, and their families. 
Here, then, we have the bamboo used as nil agent 
of retribution. 

If we turn to China, and some other countries 
in the East, we find the bamboo transformed into 
an implement of justice, and, too often, an im¬ 
plement of torture. But this is to pervert from 
its proper uses this most valuable of all tropical 
productions. 

What a boon to a Crusoe would the discovery of 
a bamboo plant have proved ! With the simple 
assistance of a good-sized pocket knife, from it he 
might have fashioned a thousand utilities with but 
small labour on his part. From it, savages and 
shipwrecked mariners, by the mere process of fric¬ 
tion, have been enabled to procure fire, and that 
heat so necessary to their weather-beaten and 
chilled frames; from it are constructed drinking 
vessels, and the means of conveying, from deep 
wells or pools, water for the parched lips of the 
weary wayfarer; in it the half-savage Malay of 
Sumatra cooks his daintiest meals of rice, eschew¬ 
ing ever afterwards the use of the same vessel 
again ; to it many a poor peasant of the East, whose 
arid lands would never recompense years of labour, 
is indebted for that necessary supply of moisture 
without which vegetation cannot exist, because 
from it natural aqueducts, miles in extent, may bo 
constructed in a few days, Bimply by the process 
of slitting the stouter bamboos in halves and laying 
them one within another, so that the waters of a 
spring may ne carried over a large extent of land. 
Upon bamboo rafts the Siamese love to build their 
floating houses at Bangkok, and so, a3 the fancy 


seizes them, move from one spot to another, with¬ 
out inconvenience or expense in shifting their pos¬ 
sessions, from one side of the river to the other. 
From the bamboo the same Siamese people extract 
dulcet notes, with an organ constructed of nine or 
more young bamboos, thoroughly drilled and bound 
together by an ebony mouth-piece, by blowing 
through which, chords equal to many church organs 
may be produced. Authorities assert that paper, 
and even clothing, can be and are produced from 
the fine inner fibre that lines the bamboo. Of this 
we can say nothing; but it is self-evident, from 
well-known usance and practical experience, that 
the bamboo gives employment to man, and enables 
him to earn his food; it affords him shelter and a 
home, a shade, a means of procuring fire, of irri¬ 
gating, of cooking, of river navigation; it supplies 
a delicacy in pickles or sweets ; and, what is by no 
means an unimportant consideration, a means of 
punishing his evil dispositions, in the shape of a 
severe bastinadoing. 


A DOUR ACROSS COUNTRY. 

In the month of October, 1858, a small detachment 
of Sikh cavalry and infantry, accompanied by two 
or three European officers, was encamped amid the 
ruins of a deserted indigo factory in one of the 
most disturbed districts of Upper Bengal. The 
factory had been “ looted ” and burnt by a band of 
mutinous Sepoys some time previously, and the 
work of destruction had been complete. Only a 
small portion of the dwelling-house was standing 
amidst the debris scattered about; the greater 
portion of the walls were level with the ground, 
while those still standing, tottering to their fall, 
scorned to set the laws of gravitation at defiance. 
Beams of wood, broken utensils of all kinds, bits of 
furniture, dead animals, and scraps of old letters, 
littered the ground. Ever and anon a vulture 
winged its slow heavy flight across the spot, or 
flapped its wings over its revolting banquet. De¬ 
solation reigned over the scene, so lately alive with 
life and activity. 

The factory had stood upon a small natural ele¬ 
vation, at the foot of which a broad shallow river 
flowed sluggishly along through banks of sand. 
The Sikh encampment was placed outside the ruins 
of the factory, and the small dingy tents, in shape 
something like the Australian banyan, were pitched 
with slovenly irregularity on the slope of the mound. 
The greater portion of the Eastern warriors are 
solacing themselves with their morning repast, and 
with a white cloth wrapped round their loins, and 
wholly disencumbered of any other article of cloth¬ 
ing, are watching with intense satisfaction the 
culinary process which is converting their ottah (a 
kind of flour) into the thick, greasy, indigestible 
jepati. Some, in an easy military undress, consist¬ 
ing of a Karkee tunic, soiled with many a stain, a 
buff belt dangling about the shoulders, a turban 
half untied, the loose end forming a long streamer 
behind, and with shoes like those worn by the 
Esquimaux, saunter easily along with an independ¬ 
ence of manner charming to behold. Others, 
stretched at length upon the ground, carol in harsh 
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guttural accents some mellifluous ditty of their 
native land. 

There is an old white-bearded subahdar, standing 
in quiet dignity apart from the others; he must 
be seventy, if he is a day old, yet his thin attenuated 
though upright figure shows that his years sit 
lightly upon him. He is singularly grave and 
taciturn in his demeanour, and is regarded by the 
Sikhs as an object of especial veneration—a sort of 
holy man. He rests his claim to this distinction 
on a species of ascetic gloom, frequent bursts of 
the most diabolical rage, and a habit of repeating 
in a low monotonous drawl, not peculiarly edifying, 
various passages from the Grunt —the religious 
book of the Sikhs. You see that fine-looking fel¬ 
low a little to his left, six foot high at the very 
least, and of Herculean proportions, with great 
black glistening eyes, and glossy beard and mus- 
tachioes. He is a russuldhar (native officer) of 
cavalry, and has lately been decorated with the 
order of merit for conspicuous gallantry in the 
field. He is never tired of recounting his gallant 
actions; in short, he is a bore of the first water, 
and his garrulity is incessant. He has not to go 
far for an audience* and there is one now in his 
immediate vicinity, to whom he is narrating with 
tremendous emphasis some warlike deed, and 
showing by gesture and tone how fields were won. 
Yet the man has his good points too, and is as 
brave as a lion. If he can get a European to listen 
to him, his happiness is complete. “ Soonoo, 
sahib,” (listen, sir,) he says, “ the sircar (govern¬ 
ment) know my merits, but I do not want rewards, 
I fight for the love of fighting. I only want an 
opportunity to show what I can do—to rush into 
the thickest of the fight and fall sword in hand.” 
As he says this, his eyes glisten with the light of 
battle, and assume a fiendish expression very un¬ 
pleasant to behold. 

At this juncture, the officer in command of the 
detachment appears at the door of his tent, attired 
in a short flannel jacket, long boots, and a solcch hat 
decorated with a large red and -white turban; there 
is a crowd round him in an instant; all are anxious to 
hear the news, for the enemy are known to be in the 
immediate vicinity. “ Sound the assembly,” he 
exclaims ; and the shrill notes of the bugle ring 
sharply through the air, and in a moment the 
whole camp is on the alert; the men hastily buckle 
on their accoutrements, the sowars saddle their 
horses, the tents are struck, tho camp followers 
swarm about the baggage, which is soon packed on 
the elephants and camels, and all is ready for the 
march. In a little cloud of dust the advance guard 
moves out of camp followed by the cavalry, then 
the infantry in a small compact body, their bayonets 
flashing brightly in the meridian sun. There are 
no symptoms of flagging or exhaustion in that little 
band, visions of “ loot ” keeping up their spirits. 

Hours slip by, and the sun declining in the west 
shoots its burning rays obliquely on the earth, which 
feels like heated iron beneath the tread. We have 
been led astray a dozen times by false information 
as to the; enemy’s movements, and almost begin to 
despair of coming up with the fugitives. At length 
W© receive what is considered reliable information, 


and the word is passed to the cavalry to advance 
at the trot. Away we go at a pace which is soon 
converted into a hand-gallop, across ploughed 
fields and ravines, splash through water, over 
hedges, and through ditches. We pick up infor¬ 
mation as we pass. Dashing into a deserted vil¬ 
lage, -we learn from a miserable looking object, sit¬ 
ting in front of an empty hut, that the enemy have 
vacated it only half an hour ago. Leaving the 
village, we come suddenly upon the track of the 
rebels, plainly visible on the ploughed field to the 
left. They can’t be far off now : as we advance we 
pass stray horses and camels, which they have left 
behind in their rapid flight. Suddenly emerging 
from a thick belt of jungle, we find ourselves on 
the skirts of a wide-stretching plain, immediately 
in front of us ; and we dash into the plain over the 
smooth hard turf, at the gallop. 

“ Here they are at last,” we exclaim, reining up 
our panting horses on the bank of a narrow stream 
which flowed through the plain. There they were, 
sure enough, and in considerable force too, num¬ 
bering 300 at least, on the opposite bank of the 
stream, at the interval of a few hundred yards, 
formed into squares, and retreating leisurely along 
without the slightest appearance of disorder. The 
sun had some time since sunk in the horizon, and 
the short Indian twilight was fast waning into 
night; yet still, with the aid of our glasses, we could 
distinctly discern the appearance of our foes. Clad 
in dingy white jackets, the soiled remnant of their 
former uniform, a cloth wrapped round their loins, 
bare legs, low round caps, and musket in hand, 
they fell slowly back with the sullen look of detected 
criminals. Their faces wore a peculiar aspect; it 
was that strange-drawn expression of countenance 
indicative of excessive bodily fatigue and great 
mental anxiety—a worn harassed look, like that of 
a felon on whom sentence of death has been passed. 
Fear was to be traced there, too, in legible charac¬ 
ters ; but it was the dogged terror of desperation. 

While engaged in getting our disordered troop 
into some degree of order, they salute us with a 
volley, and that disagreeable “ping” peculiar to 
musket bullets strikes audibly on the tympanum. 
They might just as well have fired blank cartridge, 
however, for the bullets pass over our heads and 
strike the ground beyond. Tho second volley is 
better directed: one saddle is emptied, and several 
horses are wounded. 

We pause for a moment on the bank of the 
nullah to consider the best course to pursue. To 
charge the enemy with our small jaded force were 
utter madness ; and yet we could not see them, slip 
from our grasp, when thus brought to bay. After 
a brief consultation, it was determined to follow the 
retreating foe, keeping them in sight as long as 
we could, in order to give time for the infantry to 
come up. This course resolved on, we plunged 
our reeking steeds into the stream, and advanced 
into the plain beyond, under a dropping fire of mus¬ 
ketry, which, however, did little execution. As we 
approach the Sepoys, our men can now use their short 
carbines with some effect. One of the rebel Sowars, 
in a reckless outbreak of valour, rides within twenty 
yards of us, flourishing his sword above his head, 
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and after taunting us, with Asiatic gesticulations 
and Hindustani abuse, rides towards his comrades. 
A score of bullets follow him in his retreat, and one, 
better directed than the others, has reached its 
mark; he reels in his saddle, tries to steady him¬ 
self for a moment, and then falls heavily to the 
earth. We have just time to glance at the body 
as we pass ; it was that of a large muscular man, 
with well-trimmed glossy beard and dark oily com¬ 
plexion—the very type of the Mussulman Sepoy. 
The Sepoys are now in full retreat, taking care to 
avoid the “ open ” as much as possible, and, falling 
back from “tope” to “tope,” we following with 
cautious steps upon them track. 

It is now, with the exception of the feeble glim¬ 
mer of the stars, cpiite dark, and we can just dis¬ 
tinguish the sombre outline of the “ topes ” of trees, 
which are dotted thickly over the plain. The tope 
which we are now approaching stands out dim and 
spectral in the gloom; the trees seem like huge 
spectres interlaced together. We advance within 
twenty paces of it, and halt our horses, to listen 
for any sound of the retiring foe. 

Suddenly, and as if by enchantment, the whole 
is lighted up by a brilliant line of fire. “ Back, 
back for your lives ; there are the enemy.” We 
were upon them unawares, and, before we have 
time to rectify our error, are exposed to a heavy 
volley of musketry; but the bullets, fired at a 
greater elevation than was intended, passed harm¬ 
lessly over our heads; that darkness, under cover 
of which the enemy were effecting their retreat, 
probably saved a dozen lives. As it is, however, 
the shock to the nerves was decidedly unpleasant, 
and several of our Sowars, under an emotion which 
had a strong affinity to fear, ducked then* heads in 
the most unsoldierlike manner possible. 

Again the darkness is suddenly illuminated by 
that rival line of flame, and we can just distinguish 
the white coats behind, and the dark faces gleam¬ 
ing savagely in the back-ground; they have got 
the range now, and as we wheel hastily to the rear, 
keeping up a sharp, irregular, though apparently 
not a very effective fire, the bullets fly through 
our ranks thick as hail, and with a precision pain¬ 
fully accurate ; several horses bite the ground, and 
a few Sowars are slightly hit. The rebels have 
evidently taken advantage of this temporary check 
to make good their retreat, for the musketry sud¬ 
denly ceases, and all is silent as the grave. Drop¬ 
ping with fatigue, and almost too exhausted to sit 
our horses, we at last give up the pursuit, more 
especially as the darkness is so great as to render 
it impossible to distinguish objects, and, flinging 
ourselves from our weary steeds, almost as ex¬ 
hausted as their riders, throw ourselves upon the 
damp hard ground, where we endeavour to snatch 
such repose as our situation will allow, and are 
soon wrapped in that deep heavy slumber which 
follows great bodily fatigue. 

Grey and clear dawns the morning, and up we 
jump, with jaded looks and pale fagged counte¬ 
nances, and gaze eagerly round for some traces of 
the rebels. Not a sound is to bo heard, not a 
whisper breaks the stillness which has settled upon 
that wide desolate plain : the sun, fierce and dilated, 


like one of those red lamps suspended over the 
door of a chemist’s shop, rests upon the horizon, 
and already begins to throw forth rays of intolerable 
brightness. A distant sound is borne 1123011 the 
wind: it is the yelping of the curs in a deserted 
village at the opposite extremity of the 2 ilain. But 
where can the enemy be ? They have made good 
use of their time, and are now far beyond pursuit; 
they have given us the slip, and it is worse than 
useless following them up. 

Scattered over the plain are the relics of yester¬ 
day’s encounter, and the vultures—those untiring 
scavengers of the battle field—have already scented 
their prey. Muskets, pouches, caps, dead bodies 
of men and animals, lie thickly about, and it is 
some satisfaction to see that the enemy have 
suffered more in the melee of yesterday than our 
own men. Slowly and languidly we mount our 
steeds, and proceed to join the infantry, who have 
come up in the night and are encamped a couple of 
miles in the rear. 

Such was the termination of many a dour after 
the Sepoys, who, when fairly brought to bay, dis- 
2 ilayed a dogged courage, a steady discipline, and a 
capacity of enduring fatigue, which has often sur¬ 
prised those who have only had occasion to remark 
their conduct in the field. Let us hope that, by a 
wiser and better administration, the British power 
in India may be so wielded as to make the natives 
recognise the advantages of a beneficent Christian 
rule. The sad scenes of the rebellion will be re¬ 
membered with less pain, if they convey lasting 
and useful lessons both to the victors and the 
vanquished. 


WAITING FOR A TRAIN. 

A melancholy duty has summoned me to the Brown 
Town, where I have been staying for a day or two, 
indulging in a joensive retrospection of events long 
passed away; visiting scenes endeared to remem¬ 
brance and too deeply fixed on the memory ever to 
be effaced, and recalling impressions which, though 
they date from childhood, are those most profoundly 
impressed on the mind. I am bound from the 
Brown Town to the Grey Town, and, having but a 
brief furlough, am anxious to get away. I take my 
ticket at the railway station, and am informed that 
I shall have to change trains at Clodbury, about a 
dozen miles off. It is a pleasant sunshiny morning 
as we trundle along on the single line of rail which 
connects the Brown Town with the trunk line, and 
which runs side by side with a trickling rivulet 
through the jdoughed fields and pastures. We 
make very little fuss as we go along, and beyond 
frightening a few coujdIcs of partridges from the 
water’s brink, which skurry oft'without taking wing, 
make no sort of sensation whatever. By and by we 
are 011 the main line, and steaming a little faster, and 
some quarter of an hour later we halt at Clodbury, 
where I am dropped solus, to wait for the train to 
Grey Town. Here I make the interesting discovery 
that I shall have to wait two hours before proceed¬ 
ing on my journey—that, by an ingenious arrange¬ 
ment of the railway managers, two trains which will 
pass the station, and might take me to my destina- 
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lion, will not stop to take me up, and I must wait 
for the third, which will be due at three o’clock, it 
being now near one. Well, there is nothing like 
patience, and we must have lessons in that, some way 
or other. Let us see what account can be rendered 
of the two hours of waiting. 

The station at Clodbury is a very miniature affair, 
with a platform of some twenty yards in length, and 
bounded on the north by a small box of a booking- 
office, and on the south by a still smaller box of a 
refreshment-room. Between the two there stands a 
lock-up book-stall some four feet wide, with nobody 
just now to attend to it, and a sort of blind waiting- 
room, where a few boxes and baskets, without a 
guardian, are piled on the table in the centre. In 
the booking-office the trap-door is closed and the 
cleric is invisible, but I hear him pottering about in 
his den, now clinking money, now clattering with the 
telegraph machine. Beyond the time-table on the 
walls, there is nothing to interest a stranger in the 
office, and I turn out to look for amusement else¬ 
where. I walk to the other end of the platform and 
look in at the window of the refreshment-room. 
There are two bottles of soda-water stuck on end 
on the little counter, one black bottle of something 
else, and a collection of two sponge-cakes. Behind 
these sits Mariana of the moated grange in a state 
of chloroform, or of reverie, and demure and motion¬ 
less as a statue of Hiobe; she does not move at the 
sound of my slow footstep, and I see nothing but 
her black-willow branches of drooping ringlets and 
her pensive profile. I stray on to the rails and look 
along the perspective of the iron line, which, per¬ 
fectly straight for seven or eight miles, dies off in a 
vanishing j^oint to the north, while in the other 
direction it disappears in a curve within a couple 
of furlongs. There is not a sound stirring; the vil¬ 
lage of Clodbury is a mile off; in the dead silence 
that prevails, I am glad to catch the notes of some 
small birds who come bounding on to the rails with 
a quick chaff-chaff. There they are—two, three, 
four, five, six—all chaffinches, foraging for crumbs 
among the sweepings of the platform, or pulvera- 
trizing among the loose earth between the rails; but 
a movement of mine startles them, and off they go 
in that bounding sort of flight peculiar to them, and 
whose outline would be a series of elliptic arches. 

These little visitors have hardly made off, when 
propitious fortune sends a stray duck waddling on 
to the platform, who reports his advent by an apo¬ 
logetic conciliatory sort of quack, and proceeds to 
settle himself in the sunshine as if for a nap. I sit 
down on the sole seat, to enjoy the society of the 
duck : he winks at me over his back, at the dis¬ 
tance of about three feet, and buries his bill in the 
plumage of his breast, protruding his crop in an 
aldermanic sort of way, and deliberately wriggling 
and gravitating w T ith his whole body, as though he 
meant to take root in the planking—winking vigor¬ 
ously all the while, in quite a confidential way. I 
feel grateful for his company, and, spite of myself, I 
begin speculating on those nictitating orbs of his. 
According to Sir D. Brewster, and the received laws 
of optics, master duck, teetotaller though he be, ought 
to see double. Is it so P I ask myself. Does my 
savoury friend imagine, every time he gobbles up a 


grub or a tittle-bat, that he gobbles up two P How¬ 
ever this may be, it is certain, if the received doc¬ 
trines be right, that my duck cannot see stereo- 
scopically, as we human bipeds do; because, from 
the position of his visual organs, it is physically im¬ 
possible that he can superimpose the picture received 
upon the retina of one of them, upon the picture re¬ 
ceived upon the retina of the other. That being the 
case, does he see anything but flat pictures, and what 
are his impressions as to space and distance? What 
is the mystery of duck vision ? and, for the matter 
of that, what are the visual laws with respect to 
multitudes of other creatures, (to say nothing of 
fishes,) who, like my companion duck, have their 
eyes at the sides of their heads P 

My speculations are suddenly put to the rout, 
and my duck too, by the unlooked-for arrival of a 
cattle-train, which, but for my scientific reverie, I 
might have seen approaching. The arrival wakes 
up one or two officials, who appear on the stage 
from some unknown retreat, and something like"a 
bustle ensues. The cattle trucks are shunted into 
a siding, and then the engine which has brought 
them begins all manner of odd capers, which I could 
no more understand than I could the Chinese 
language. How it runs up the line—now it runs 
down—now it lugs off an empty truck, now a full 
one—now it is gone round the curve out of sight 
and hearing—and now it rushes up the line for a 
mile, and comes puffing down with a prodigious 
bang into the siding. All this is a source of 
intense alarm and terror to the poor sheep in the 
trucks, who are bumped now this way, now that, 
and hurled like projeotiles against the walls of their 
prison. In their long journey from the north they 
have had so much of this treatment that they have 
learnt experience, and know what to expect from 
the manoeuvres to which they are subject. I take 
note that they crowd together in the centre, and 
stand all wedged in a mass, taking special care to 
guard their heads from contact with the bars of 
their cage. In one truck is a huge bull, along 
with a couple of young heifers ; the big fellow has 
got in the middle, so that when the sudden lunges 
of the truck hurl his heavy mass forward or back¬ 
ward, he finds a cushion in the bodies of his com¬ 
panions. Meanwhile, the engine is fussily active, 
and by and by the train, which has been increased 
b} r its means to double its former length, moves 
off towards London, and disappears. And not by 
any means too soon; for lo ! a few minutes later 
comes a passenger train, which darts past the 
station without stopping, and follows in its rear 
rather closely. Within a quarter of an hour there 
is another passenger train, which stops at all the 
stations in its route, and plods along slowly, but 
which, as it does not go as far as the Grey Town, 
is of no use to me. On its arrival, all the station 
functionaries come forth from their retreats: the 
book-stall keeper is at his post—the packages in 
the waiting-room are claimed by their owners—the 
ticket-clerk is busy at his sliding-trap—the plat¬ 
form is alive with three-and-a-half arrivals for Clod¬ 
bury—and Mariana, waking up, parts her drooping 
willowy ringlets, puts on an attractive face, and 
makes a show of dispensing the sponge-cakes and 
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soda water, though. I do not see that she actually 
does any business, or that the grand collation in 
her keeping suffers any disturbance or derangement. 

Not more than five minutes have elapsed ere the 
train is again on its way; the new arrivals have 
filed off towards Clodbury, the station functionaries 
have vanished once more, and I am again alone on 
the platform—now more solitary than before, for 
Mariana has disappeared in toto, and has veiled 
her peculiar shrine with a square yard or so of 
sham Venetian blind, which effectually shuts her 
out from my view. I have a notion that she is 
getting her dinner—I hardly know why; but soon 
I am fortified in this conjecture by certain odours 
of a savoury kind, suggestive to my fancy of the 
eidolon of a gridiron, with the willowy black 
ringlets bending over it—said odours exhaling 
from the sealed-up sanctuary and flavouring tho 
silent air. How very silent it is ! and what a 
strange, desert-kind of feeling comes over one in a 
silence so dead and profound, and in the presence 
of full sunshine, with all the material phenomena 
of life, bustle, and locomotion dumb and motionless 
around you, as though fixed and spell-struck by the 
wand of an enchanter. 

I am sitting on the lone seat, looking up the 
long glittering line of rails, dreamily drinking in 
the “silence which is golden,” and thinking of 
nothing, when, lo! dim, faint sounds of exquisite 
harmony steal over my dull senses and rouse them 
to a feeling of delectable enjoyment. Is it a peal 
of Meranon-like music coming from the clouds P is 
it the echo of some multitudinous chorus of inai- 
tieulate voices divinely concerted, and performing 
sacred anthems in some air-built cathedral, whose 
vaulted roofs and fretted aisles are not palpable to 
sense? is it the far-sounding surge of the sea, 
compelled into harmonious rhythm by the wandei - 
ing ghost of Beethoven, and wafted inland by the 
summer breeze P is it the Berlin choristers in a 
balloon singing and sailing up aloft P No. What, 
then, can it be ? Now it swells a grand billowy 
diapason, pervading the whole atmosphere, and now 
it dies away in the faintest murmur, returning 
again in fitful ripples of sound until it rolls as 
grandly as before. It is some time ere I discover 
that this mysterious concert is due to the action of 
the wind, which ha 3 gradually arisen to a gentle 
breeze, and is operating upon the strained wires of 
the electric telegraph, which here crosses the rail 
diagonally for a distance of nearly thirty yards, the 
wires being wound up to more than ordinary 
tension, and thus converted into a monster SBoli&n 
harp. I am now aware that the notes I hear, 
grand and bewitching as they are, aro not tho funda¬ 
mental notes given out by these long heavy wires, 
and that, were it not foi’ the universal law which 
o-ives the twelfths and fifteenths along with the 
grand notes, it is doubtful whether, being so near 
the wires, I should hear any musical sound at all 
on the platform where I am sitting. To test this 
theory, I get up and make my way to a rising 
ground covered with a young plantation of firs and 
beeches in the rear of the station. It is as I had 
expected: from this point I hear the weird har- 
pionies in tones fully two octaves deeper, but then 


I do not hear them so distinctly, and should not 
hear them at all did I not listen intently to catch 
them. 

I am awaro of voices on the other side of the 
plantation, alternating with the click and thud, of 
several mattocks upon the stony soil. Passing 
between the young trees, where I rouse up some 
of the companions of my speculative duck, I come 
out upon the edge of a bean-field, where four or 
five labourers are busily hoeing up the weeds from 
the beans, which, by the way, seem to be the only 
crops looking at all promising just now in this 
grain-growing district. An ancient labourer hails 
mo with a “ Good arternoon, sir,’ and commences 
a lamentable diatribe on the backwardness of the 
spring and tho dismal state of the crops. Tie 
points to tho broad acres of autumn-sown land 
which should bo green and thick in the blade, but 
where the trace of a green blade is scarcely visible, 
owing to the long prevalence of wintry winds and 
biting frost. He is in despair about his own 
cabbages, which have all gone to the bad, and is 
going to tell mo the price they are demanding for 
new plants — when, “ding, dong — ding, dong, there 
goes the platform bell, which is a signal to me 
that my train is in sight at last, so that I am 
compelled to run for it and cut off hia tale in the 
middle. 

In two minutes more I have got through my 
two hours’ probation at Clodbury, and am trundling 
along towards the place of my destination. Ere 
half an hour more has elapsed, I see the square 
stone tower of Grey Town church sleeping in the 
sunshine, and the flocks and herds pasturing in 
the quiet meadows through which the gentle brook 
meanders lazily, and flashes back the beams of tho 
April sun. “ Grey Town! Who’s for Grey Town ? ’ 
bawls the porter. “This your luggage, sir?” 
“ Yes—what’s o’clock P” “ Three fifty, sir.” 

Just in the nick of time to catch them sitting- 
down to dinner. 


HALLER THE PHYSICIAN. 

Among the brightest ornaments of the medical pro¬ 
fession, none shines more conspicuously for learn¬ 
ing, genius, and virtue, than Albrecht von Haller. 
He was the son of an advocate at Berne, in Switzer¬ 
land, and was born in that city on the 10th of Oc¬ 
tober, 1708. He very early gave proofs of superior 
capacity; and when other children were only 
beginning to read, he was studying Bayle and 
Moreri. At nine, he knew Greek, and began to 
learn Hebrew. His father died when he was at the 
age of thirteen, and he was sent to the public school 
of Berne, having before that time had a domestic 
tutor, whose intolerable harshness he remembered 
with horror all tho rest of his life. At school he 
was distinguished for his knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, but was chiefly remarkable for his poeti¬ 
cal genius ; and his poems in German were read 
and admired through the whole empire. In his 
sixteenth year he began the study of medicine at 
Tubingen, under Duvernay and Camerarius. After 
two years, the fame of Boerhaave attracted him to 
Leyden, -where he had the advantage also of hear- 
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ing Ruysell and Albinns. In 1727, lie visited Eng¬ 
land, and was kindly received by Sir Hans Sloane, 
president of the Royal Society, and founder of the 
British Museum. He went to Paris, and studied 
anatomy with Winslow; but the police having in¬ 
formation of his zeal in that pursuit, he was obliged 
to make a hasty retreat from that city. He re¬ 
turned, after the acquisition of all kinds of know¬ 
ledge requisite for the medical profession, to Berne, 
his native place, with the intention of practising 
there. 

He first applied for appointment to some medical 
institution, but his countrymen did not know his 
value, and adverse interests prevailed. George n 
made him Professor in the University of Gottingen, 
in the dominions of Hanover. Soon after his going 
thithbr, driving along the streets of Gottingen, then 
in a sad state of disrepair, the carriage of the new 
professor was upset, and his wife was killed. He 
was devotedly attached to her, and bewailed her death 
in an ode, the finest he ever wrote. He successfully 
cultivated all the sciences akin to medicine, and 
especially botany. The king procured him a patent 
of nobility from the emperor; and he is commonly 
known as Baron Haller. On the death of Dillenius, 
he had the offer of the chair of botany at Oxford. 

The States of Holland invited him to fill the 
chair of Albinus. Tho king of Prussia, Frederick 
the Great, was anxious he should succeed Mauper- 
tuis at Berlin, and by his command Marshal Keith 
wrote to offer him the chancellorship of tho Uni¬ 
versity of Halle, vacant by the death of the cele¬ 
brated Wolff. Count Orloff invited him to Russia. 
All these offers, however flattering, ho declined, 
and remained at Gottingen for seventeen years, till, 
finding his health declining, he retired to his birth¬ 
place, Berne, whose citizens were now sensible of 
his merits. A pension for life was conferred upon 
him, and he filled several of the most important 
offices in the state. He was for several of his last 
years confined to his house, but still continued 
writing till within a few days of his death, which 
happened on the 12th of December, 1777. 

It would not interest the general reader were we 
to enumerate his various medical works, which 
abound with information on the subjects treated of. 
We shall merely mention his “ Elementa Physio¬ 
logic,” in eight volumes quarto, known throughout 
Europe, and full of science, learning, and the most 
candid statement of the claims of every author to 
discoveries in physiology. His works in German 
are numerous. He wrote in opposition to the 
deists and atheistical philosophers of his day; ho 
wrote also on the principles of constitutional liberty 
as exemplified in Englaud, “ Letters to a German 
Princess,” “Letters to his Daughter,” and numer¬ 
ous poems, among which, one entitled “ The Alps,” 
and the Ode on the death of his wife, are greatly 
admired. 

Mr. Fletcher of Madeley, whom friends and op¬ 
ponents alike revered as a saint, was in Switzerland, 
his native country, for the recovery of his health, 
during the years 1778 and 1779. Writing from 
JSTyon, his birth-place, December, 15th, 1779, he 
says: “ Last year saw the death of three great men 
of these parts—Rousseau, Voltaire, and Baron 
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Haller, a senator of Berne. The last was a great 
philosopher, a profound politician, and an agreeable 
poet; but he was particularly famous for his skill 
in botany, anatomy, and physic. He has enriched 
the republic of letters by such a number of publi¬ 
cations in Latin and German, that the catalogue of 
them is alone a pamphlet. This truly great man 
. has given another proof of the truth of Lord Bacon’s 
assertion, that although smatterers in philosophy 
are often impious, true philosophers are always 
religious. I have met with an old pious apostolic 
clergyman, who was intimate with the Baron, and 
used to accompany him over the Alps, in his 
rambles after the wonders of nature. With what 
pleasure (said the minister) did we admire and 
adore the wisdom of the God of nature, and sanctify 
our researches by the sweet praises of the God of 
grace! When the emperor (Joseph n, son of 
Maria Theresa) passed this way, he stabbed Vol¬ 
taire to the heart by not paying him a visit; but 
he waited on Haller, was two hours with him, and 
heard from him such pious talk as he never heard 
from half the philosophers of the age. The Baron 
was then ill of the disorder which afterwards 
carried him off. Upon his death-bed he went 
through sore conflicts about his interest in Christ, 
and sent to the old minister, requesting his most 
fervent prayers, and wishing him to find the way 
through the dark valley smoother than he found it 
himself. However, in his last moments, ho ex¬ 
pressed a renewed confidence in God’s mercy 
through Christ, and died in peace. The old clergy¬ 
man added that he thought the Baron went through 
this conflict to humble him thoroughly, and per¬ 
haps to chastise him for having sometimes given 
way to a degree of self-complacence at the thought 
of his amazing parts, and of the respect they pro¬ 
cured him from the learned world. He was obliged 
to become last in his own eyes, that he might 
become first and truly great in the sight of the 
Lord.” . fl 


DEATH. 

HY GEOHG13 nEEDEET. 

Death, thou wast once an uncouth hideous thing, 
Nothing but bones, 

The sad effect of sadder groans: 

Thy mouth was open, but thou couldst not sing. 

For we consider’d thee as at some six 
Or ton years hence, 

After the loss of life and sense, 

Flesh being turn'd to dust, and bones to sticks. 

AVe look'd on this side of thee, shooting short; 
Where we did find 

The shells of fledge souls loft bohind, 

Dry dust, which sheds no tears, but may extort. 

But Bince our Saviour’s death did put some blood 
Into thy face: 

Thou art grown fair and full of grace, 

Much in request, much sought for, as a good. 

For we do now behold thee gay and glad/ 

As at doomsday; 

When souls shall woar their now array, 

And all thy bones with beauty shall bo clad. 

Therefore we can go die as sleep, and trust 
Half that we have 
Unto an honest faithful grave; 

Making our pillows either down, or dust. 
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VARIETIES. 


Tiie July Eclipse. —No. 5 of tlio “Monthly Notices” 
of the Astronomical Society contains a great deal of infor¬ 
mation important to astronomers who contemplate going 
to Spain to witness the forthcoming solar eclipse. The 
mountains of Asturias, or the Cantabrian Pyrenees, range 
parallel to the north coast of Spain, at a distance of forty 
or fifty miles from it. Prom these mountains two chains 
run south-east, bounding the valley of the Ebro. The 
chain on the south-west of the valley lies nearly in the 
centre of the shadow ; and at the point where it makes a 
sharp bend stands the mountain Moncayo, in the very cen¬ 
tre of the shadow, and commanding extensive views 
favourable for noting the effect of the eclipse on the land¬ 
scape. It is understood that the French and Spanish 
astronomers will make this their station. 

Cunningham’s Patent Top-satls. —In our account of a 
visit to the Royal United Service Museum, “ Leisure Hour,” 
No. 435, p. 261, we referred to a plan for reefing top-sails 
from deck, instead of the often perilous operation of going 
aloft, and stated that the principle of the invention lias 
long been known to the Chinese. In justice to Captain 
Cunningham, the author of this useful invention, it js right 
to explain that the Chinese junks have no top-sails, but 
their satis are composed of matting stretched on a number 
of bamboos ; and in reefing them, stretchers are collected 
in the bight of a rope suspended from the mast-head, and 
the sail is doubled up in the same manner as a fan. In 
Captain Cunningham’s plan, the top-sails are reefed by 
rolling them up on yards which are fitted to revolve for 
that purpose, and the rotating power is the gravitation of 
the yard itself. While the Chinese reef the sails at the 
foot by doubling them up, the English top-sails are reefed 
at the head by rolling them up in the yard. Of the effi¬ 
ciency of Captain Cunningham’s patent we give one out 
of many striking testimonies. The master of a ship which 
recently made the voyage from England to Vancouver’s 
Island (16,000 miles) thus writes: “ Off Cape Horn es¬ 
pecially, the admirable working of the top-sails during tlio 
severe weather in the depth of winter was a source of 
much comfort to mo. We stood as far south as 60 de¬ 
grees, and not a day passed without reefs being taken in 
or let out, frequently during heavy storms of snow, and I 
never experienced the least difficulty in working the top¬ 
sails, nor had any occasion to send one hand aloft, although 
sometimes the ropes were so clogged with ice and frozen 
so stiff that they would scarcely render through the blocks. 

I myself used with ease to reef the mizen-top-sail, while 
the officer of the watch, with only one hand would reef 
the fore, and never upon any occasion have 1 turned up 
the watoh below to reef Captain Cunningham’s top-sails.” 
Not to speak of the convenience and economy of this in¬ 
vention, it must prove an inestimable boon in saving life, 
since many a brave seaman and boy lias been lost when 
sent aloft in cold stormy weather to reef the top-sails. 

Postal Accuracy. —We sometimes complain of the 
machinery of our post-offices. Perhaps a coin too care¬ 
lessly secured tempts a poor letter-carrier beyond his 
principles. Perhaps on some busy day a letter which wo 
peculiarly value is shoved aside and is delivered some 
hours later than usual. Yet, ought we not rather to ad¬ 
mire the habitual correctness of the machino than its 
occasional divergence ? A curious case has lately come 
before us, which illustrates tlio sure if slow working of the 
system. In the year 1847 a letter was posted in London, 
by an absent writer, directed only Miss C. T. M. In which 
part of the British Isle those initials were porsonilied 
was not indicated: it might have been in any part of the 
known world. With a penny stamp, this letter was in¬ 
trusted to one of Sir Rowland Hill’s receiving boxes. Be¬ 
sides the outpourings of the miter’s heart, it coutainod the 
half of a Bank of England note. After some days it was 
discovered that the letter had not reached its destination, 
and many suggestions as to its fate were made. The half 
note, which had been more carefully secured in the_ desk 


of the absent lady than the one which had been sent forth, 
was, after due time had elapsed, exchanged by the libe¬ 
rality of the Directors for a perfect note, and the acci¬ 
dent was dismissed from the memories of the parties in¬ 
terested. But the post had received and carefully guarded 
the letter and its contents. There was a lady in Ireland 
whose initials corresponded with those of the direction. 

In March, 1860, she received from the post-master of hor 
county town an intimation that if she would apply, and 
identify her claim, the property would be restored to her. 
How could she prove that the writer of that letter, 
directed only to Miss C. T. M., intended it for her ? for 
initials only were signed to the long-lost communication. 
Her friend had been as faithful to her as the postal author¬ 
ities to their trust. A letter was in her pocket, in the 
same handwriting. Miss C. T. M. handed it to the little 

window at C-, and the letter with its contents, yellow 

with time, but legible, was returned to her, after an in¬ 
terval of thirteen years. 

A Mistake in Cochin-China. —First impressions arc 
so commonly erroneous in this part of the world, that it 
is quite enough to say that a book is written by a way¬ 
farer—a griffin—to nullify at least one half of its author¬ 
ity. It is difficult, even with the utmost care, to ascertain 
the meaning of all that one sees; more by far to get at the 
truth of what is heard. I remember once paying a visit, 
with a friend, to a Cochin-Chinese man of war, which 
brought an envoy to Canton on his way to Pekin. We 
were received with politeness, and contrived to carry on 
an imperfect communication through the medium of the 
Chinese language, which each party understood when 
written. After looking about the vessel, we prepared to 
leave, and had mounted the gangway for this purpose, 
when we saw the marines forming a line on abroad plank 
which ran fore and aft the ship each side, on the top of the 
bulwarks. By the time we reached the boat, we heard 
a stroke of a gong, and instantly a clapping of sticks along 
the lhie of marines. On looking up, the captain bowed 
very graciously to us from the gangway, while the gong 
Btruck again, accompanied as before by the marines click¬ 
ing the bamboo sticks in their hands. What else could it 
bo than a Cochin-Chinese salute ?—and so we set it down 
as meant to do us honour. The gong struck a third time, 
and again the click, click, as before, with a still deeper bow 
from the gangway; we endeavoured to show our sense of 
the honour done us, by bowing too. Rap went the gong, 
and click went the bamboos, as before, but following each 
other quicker and quicker, until both were confounded in 
a kind of reveille , by which time we were a long way off, 
when it ceased. I afterwards ascertained, that this per¬ 
formance was nothing but their mode of worship at vespers. 

New Zealand Proverbs. —Ho who is valiant in fight 
is apt to humble, but he who is valiant in cultivating food 
will die of old age. 

Fuel is only sought against winter, but food is required 
all the year round. 

We can search every corner of the house, but tlio cor¬ 
ner of the heart we cannot. 

A small man is not to be despised, because, though 
small, he may be like the tough tea-tree. 

The grub is small, but he eats hard trees. 

Passing clouds can be seen, but not jiassing thoughts. 

They who give as well as take shall prosper. 

If a man yawns when fishing, ho will catch few fish.— 
Dr. Arthur Thomson's Story of Neiv Zealand. 

Cork-cutting. —An American has invented a machino 
to cut corks. The movement is horizontal and rotatory, 
turning out 144 perfectly cut wine or beer corks, or 36,000 
daily, of ten hours. As the wlieol goes round, the four 
blades are attended by four girls or boys, whose duty is 
merely to feed the machine, whilst the corks fall down a 
spout to the sorters underneath. It makes nine revolu¬ 
tions a minute, and will cut, if required, four different 
size corks at a time, either ro\iud or oval, 
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TnE TBAVELLEBS COMING TO TnE SWOLLEN TOHBENT. 


THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 

OH, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XXYI.—A COFFEE PLANTATION ; WITH SOME TALK 
ABOUT FREE LABOUR. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Gordon declared 
that lie and Mac must be off. 

“ Yery well/’ said Rington, “if you must, you 
must; second breakfast at one o’clock sharp to¬ 
morrow, remember.” . 

No. 442,— June 14 , 18G0. 


# “ Hugh !” said the busher, as he slowly mounted 
his horse, “ I’m getting stiff already; I’ll be in bed 
to-morrow, I expect; and serve me right for linkin’ 
an’ loupin’ up yon perpendicular cliff, like an auld 
fule as I am.” 

“Pooh, man ! it was nothing but ' a bit of a brae 
side,’ ” laughed Rington. 

Gordon shook his fist at him. 

“Mac, here, will come at any rate,” he said; “ and 
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I’ll no’ forget to send some alligator pears wi’ the 
lad, for I’ve h’ard ye could na grow them at Golden 
Grove.” Which parting shaft the trasher threw 
back, Parthian-like, as he disappeared round an 
angle of the road. 

“ What’s this, about 4 second breakfast ’ and 
4 Golden Grove ?’ ” asked Harry. 

“ You are not pressed for time, are you?” said 
Rington. 

44 We must be back in camp to-morrow.” 

44 So be it; but that’s no reason why you should 
not come to Golden Grove to-day. I want you 
particularly to see my pimento walk. But, as you 
are here, perhaps you would like to see something 
of the coffee business before we descend into the 
terra caliente ? ” 

44 Of all things,” was our joint response. 

44 Come along, then,” said our host. 

44 How fresh, and cool, and invigorating the air 
is,” I remarked as we strolled leisurely along ; 44 1 
can scarcely believe I am in Jamaica.” 

44 Bracing: you might really call the air 4 bracing 
I feel as strong again up here, as I do below,” said 
Harry, throwing his shoulders back and opening 
his chest as he spoke. I always feel a strong 
desire to shout when I am amongst the moun¬ 
tains : a sorb of safety-valve for an excess of animal 
spirits, I take it.” 

44 Shout away, then, n said Bing ton: 44 1 know 
cpiite well what you mean; I have felt it myself 
dozens of times, when I have come up reeking 
hot from the sugar-canes.” 

44 It must be much more healthy amongst the 
mountains than below,” I observed, with charming 
simplicity. 

44 ‘More healthy!’ My dear fellow, Yellow Jack is 
unknown at Eernside. There is not such a climate 
in Europe as this : dry without heat—cool without 
damp—warm but not relaxing—bracing but not 
cutting. I seriously believe that if a man could 
live constantly up here, with an occasional visit 
below, instead of vice versa, it would be-” 

44 Difficult to kill him, ehP” laughed Harry; 44 you 
are enthusiastic, Rington; and with good reason, I’ll 
be bound,” he added. 

44 1 am enthusiastic about the mountain air, I 
acknowledge; and so would you be if you panted 
and sweltered down below for. months together as 
I do. I know what you are going to say: 4 Hp Park 
Camp is as hot as Golden Grove;’ so it may be: 
but you pass (or may if you like) the heat of tho 
day in the cool verandahs, whilst I am obliged to 
be out and about from morning till night.” 

44 True enough,” replied Harry, 44 and I quite 
appreciate the delight of the change to you ; a run 
up here must be worth all the tonics in the world.” 

44 And all the other medicines that ever were in¬ 
vented for the destruction of man. Whenever my 
tenrples throb, or my pulses heat faster and fuller 
than should be, I make a rush for Eemside, and I 
am satisfied that I have stopped many a fever on 
the threshold by so doing.” 

44 The air here seems to agree wonderfully well 
with laurels at all events,” I observed; 44 1 never 
saw healthier looking plants, or more of. them in 
one place.” 


My companions looked at me with astonishment. 

44 Is this'your first introduction to a coffee plan¬ 
tation P” asked Rington, with a smile. 

So this was a coffee plantation! To be sure; 
there were the red berries : I could see them plain 
enough when I looked more particularly at the 
plants ; and fine, handsome plants they were, from 
four to five feet in height, with shining dark green 
leaves, very similar to the leaf of the laurel. 

There were many acres of these beautiful shrubs 
along the slope of the hill; and as we proceeded 
between the rows, we came upon the sable gather¬ 
ers, for it was the coffee harvest. It was a pretty 
and an amusing sight. The glossy green leaves, 
the red berries, the black faces, the gay-coloured 
garments of the women, altogether formed a pic¬ 
turesque scene; whilst the incessant chattering, 
joking, and laughing which went on all around, 
contrasted strangely with my ideas of slavery. 

As I do not profess to treat either of slavery, 
apprenticeship, or emancipation in these sketches, 

I will merely observe that while the removal of 
the great blot of slavery from our laws was a wise, 
just, and Christian act, it must never be forgotten 
that tho slave-holders had purchased the slaves, 
under the sanction of government; and the nation 
need therefore boast nothing of having given com¬ 
pensation at its own valuation. 

As a West Indian proprietor once observed to me, 
44 What we want are labourers to cultivate the land. 
It is not a question of 4 slaves or no slaves ’ with 
us; it is simply a question of labour: we knew 
well enough that the freed negro would not work; 
and now, having deprived us of our labourers, 
there are many who would not allow us to im¬ 
port others, for fear of 4 slavery in disguise.’ ” 
There are some well-meaning • gentlemen who set 
their faces against the importation of free la¬ 
bourers into the West Indian Isles. If they 
really and truly believe that men could not be 
imported to the West Indies without becoming 
slaves ; that, inverting our British boast, the mo¬ 
ment a man’s foot touches the soil of Jamaica he 
ceases to be free; that hundreds and thousands of 
men could be kept in slavery without any one know¬ 
ing anything about the matter; that no government 
supervision, no visiting magistrates, no inspecting 
officers could possibly prevent this deplorable result 
—if they really believe all this, their credulity is 
amazing. Let these gentlemen, however, beware 
lest, in their philanthropic zeal, they swamp and 
destroy the last lingering h&pe in the West Indian 
planter of struggling upwards from the ruin into 
which he has been plunged. In a British colony 
there is little fear of free immigration being followed 
by evils beyond the reach of a watchful public 
opinion. 

CHAPTER XXVII.—A TROPICAL THUNDER-STORM. 

Rington, at our request, explained some of the 
mysteries of the cultivation of the coffee plant, and 
the subsequent preparation of the berry. Neither 
process appeared to be very intricate. The suckers 
are planted about six feet apart, and are allowed 
to grow unmolested for five years. They are 
then old enough to bear fruit, and are carefully 
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pruned and tended. At the proper season, the 
picking and pulping commences: the former I 
need not describe. The pulping is performed by 
aid of a mill, which removes the pulp, and lays bare 
the two seeds which each berry contains; those 
seeds are thoroughly dried in the sun, carefully ex¬ 
amined and sorted according to their quality, and 
are then packed for shipment. 

“ Although we are subject to more vicissitudes 
of weather up here than down below,” said Ring- 
ton, “a coffee crop is not so ‘Casualty’ (as Joe 
would say) as a cane crop ; a coffee plant is a hardy 
fellow, and does not require half the care a sugar¬ 
cane does, who is rather a ‘fluffy’ chap—soft and 
squeamish—requires petting a bit: but,” added he, 
“ talking of the weather, the sooner we are off the 
better, for I don’t quite like the look of things out 
there.” 

“ Out where?” I said, following the direction of 
his hand, which pointed seaward. 

“ Don’t you perceive that purplish red light on 
the horizon ■?” he asked. 

“ Yes, and a very pretty effect it is ; but what of 
that? a squall coming up, I suppose; but it won’t 
reach us.” 

. “ It is not ‘ a squall,’ and it will reach us if we 
ain’t pretty handy; or if we are either, it’s more than 
likely,” he muttered. “Hullo, Joe,” lie shouted, 
“look sharp and get the horses out—look alive, 
man, or we shall be caught, depend upon it.” Then, 
turning to Cupid : « Up with your master’s things 
as quick as possible, and after us to Golden Grove 
—you know the way; excuse my ordering your ser¬ 
vant,” he said to us, “ but we have not a moment 
to spare.” 

The horses were now at the door. Rington 
sprung upon his, wo followed suit, and off wo 
started down the opposite side of tho ridge up 
which we had climbed on our way from camp. 
Our advance was necessarily slow, as tho path was 
stony, and the descent steep. 

“ What is all this about P” I said to Harry in 
a low tone. 

“ He is afraid of a thunderstorm, I expect, and 

“ Exactly so,” said Rington, who had overheard 
ns, “ and I am afraid of something else besides.” 

“ What’s that ?” we both asked in a breath, for 
Rington was evidently anxious about something. 

“ I am afraid we shall not get down to the Yal- 
lahs in time to cross it.” 

“ ‘ In time !’ ” I said, still not understanding 
him; “ how deep is it ? and why shall not we be in 
time P” 

“ It is at present about a foot deep at the ford ; 
in an hour’s time—and we cannot possibly reach it 
in less—it will be ten feet deep, and running like a 
mill-race, if that ‘pretty effect’ of yours continues 
to advance at its present pace. There is another 
‘pretty effect’ behind yon, and one on each side— 
look!” 

Wo turned in our saddles without stopping. 
Sure enough, the same lurid light was gathering 
all around us. 

On we went without a word. I was just as eager 
to reach the river as Rington; for I had no par- 
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ticnlar wish for a swim in such water as he had 
described; still, I was loth to hurry away from the 
very sight I had so long desired to see—a thunder¬ 
storm in the mountains. 

I need not have distressed myself on that account. 
It had been getting gradually darker and darker 
ever since wo loft Fernside; and now on every side 
vast banks of clouds were piled up on the moun¬ 
tain heights — thicker and thicker became the gloom 
—denser and denser the atmosphere : the war of 
elements was at hand. Hot a breath stirred in the 
stagnant air; not a sound, not a murmur was 
heard. 

“ How awfully still!” I whispered to Harry. 

Tho words had scarcely left my lips, when a 
flash of lightning streamed into my very face, 
followed instantaneously by such a crash that, 
blinded and half stunned, I involuntarily checked 
my horse so suddenly as completely to throw him 
on his haunches. 

For an instant I really thought I was struck 
blind. And Harry and Rington, had they escaped? 
was no one killed? Surely a thunder-bolt had 
fallen amongst us ! Other thoughts darted through 
my mind. I recovered my sight. Harry and Ring- 
ton were still in their saddles, and were staring 
wildly at me. Their lips moved, but I did not hear 
a word they uttered. 

The uproar overhead was fearful and incessant: 
crack—crack—crack, with the sharp ringing dis¬ 
tinctness of a rifle, joined to the deafening roar of 
the heaviest ordnance. But the crack of a million 
rifles, and the roar of a nation’s cannon, would 
scarcely have been heard amidst the terrific con¬ 
flict of heaven’s artillery which raged around us. 
The flashes of lightning were as incessant as 
the peals of thunder. Myriads of forked, fiery 
tongues streamed down the mountain side, pierc¬ 
ing tho black darkness with an unearthly dazzling 
glare, and in their erratic course shivering the 
tall trees like glass. How long this strife conti¬ 
nued I know not. Who could compute minutes 
whilst gazing on such a scene ? As suddenly as 
it commenced, so it ceased. 

A distant rumbling—a few feeble flashes—and 
then a stillness as of death settled down upon us. 

“ Here conies the second act of the drama,” 
bawled Rington, as though still shouting against 
thunder—“ look there !” Patches of wet, the size of 
cheese-plates, appeared upon the flat surface of the 
rocks. Spat—spat—spat, heavy and slow fell these 
Brobdignagian drops. “ Forward! whilst we may,” 
he cried. 

We had not proceeded many yards when tho 
flood-gates of heaven were burst asunder, and tor¬ 
rents of water were discharged upon our heads. 
To say that “it poured with rain,” would but 
feebly describe the force, the power, the intensity 
of that deluge. It battered our broad-leafed Pa¬ 
namas flat upon our heads; it hissed and foamed 
down the narrow path, till wo could not see a yard 
before us. Our horses stretched out their necks, 
and vainly endeavoured to make out the road; 
their feet slipped upon the wet rocks, and at 
length, planting their fore legs stiff and straight, 
tliey refused to move another inch forward. 
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“The horses are right,” said Rington; “it would 
be madness to proceed; the path gets narrower as 
we go on, and there is a precipice of 500 feet within 
a yard of us. Jump off, catch hold of their heads, 
and follow me.” 

We did as we were bid, but it was with great 
difficulty we could persuade the poor beasts to stir. 

“Keep to the left round this angle,” shouted 
Rington; “ there! now back them in here—farther 
yet, farther yet; it is a pretty deep hole.” 

It was in fact a sort of cave beneath overhanging 
rocks; and we wero completely sheltered from 
the storm of waters which raged without. I say 
“ storm of waters ” advisedly; for not a breath 
of wind accompanied the outpouring of that blind¬ 
ing torrent, which fell perpendicularly from the sky 
as the waters of Niagara fall over their rocky ledge. 

“Ha!” said Rington, as a distant rumbling was 
heard, “ it’s coming back; I thought we were not 
going to be let off so easily as that.” 

True enough it was coming back, and rapidly too. 
The distant rumbling soon increased to a roar; 
nearer and nearer came the dark clouds, quicker 
and louder were the startling explosions; again the 
vivid lightning flashed along the mountain ridge 
and far into the deep glens, and the deluge still 
descended, crushing the broad leaves, breaking the 
stout branches, and dislodging heavy masses of rock 
by the weight and violence of its fall. 

For more than an hour we stood beneath the 
hanging rock, looking forth upon the terrific gran¬ 
deur of that awful storm. The roar of the thunder, 
as it rolled far, far away, reverberating from moun¬ 
tain top to mountain top, was the first sign of a de¬ 
creasing violence: hitherto the explosions had been 
so incessant and loud as to overwhelm all other 
sounds. It suddenly became lighter; the clouds 
were breaking; we looked up into the sky; posi¬ 
tively, a piece of blue the size of a man’s hand was 
visible. 

“ Scaldings 1” cried Rington (he was a Wykamist); 
“ stand by your * clue-garnets ’ ” (and a bit of a 
sailor); “ that fellow will give us a parting salute yet, 
and a regular stunner too, I expect.” 

Right above our heads hung a long, black, lurid 
cloud; even to my inexperienced eyes it had a 
strange and ominous look; though externally black 
as night, it glowed within with a fierce and livid 
light: stationary and threatening it retained its 
isolated position. 

But as we gaze, dark pyramids of condensed 
vapour rise up to meet it: closer and closer, quicker 
and quicker, as though attracted by some magnetic 
influence, they are drawn towards the floating vol¬ 
cano. And now their spiral tops pierce its side, 
and at the touch the highly charged gigantic bat¬ 
tery pours forth stream after stream of the electric 
fluid, whilst the very ground beneath us trembled 
with the fierce concussion and appalling craslq of 
the explosion. 

I drew a long breath, and felt like a man who has 
escaped a great danger, as the flashes of lightning 
receded from our immediate vicinity, and the 
thunder once more rolled and rumbled away into 
the distance. 

“ That parting volley was worthy the salute with 
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which we were received,” said Rington. “ Youhave 
had your wish of witnessing a thunder-storm in the 
mountains: how did you like it ?” he added, turning 
to me. 

“ I would not have missed it for a thousand 
pounds,” I answered. 

“ Nor I,” said Harry: “ it surpassed anything I 
could conceive of grandeur and sublimity.” 

“Well, it was grand,” said Rington; “but we 
must push on now, with the chance of being able 
to cross the ford, though the chance is a bad one.” 

It still rained heavily, but we could see our way, 
and the fear of a wetting was not added to our 
anxieties, as we were already drenched to the skin: 
the first gush from above had gone through our 
white jean jackets as though they had been made of 
blotting-jDaper. Before we gained the bottom of 
the pass, the rain had ceased, the clouds had dis¬ 
appeared, and the sun shone brightly in the clear 
blue sky. 

“ I thought so,” said Rington, as we stood by the 
margin of the stream ; “ we are too late.” 

A volume of water, the colour of porter, was surg¬ 
ing past at a fearful rate ; large trees were whirled 
along in the rapid current, as it foamed and boiled 
over the opposing rocks—now an uptorn root, now 
a broken top, appearing above the surface in its- 
headlong course. 

“ To cross that is simply impossible,” observed 
Rington; “ and now, which will you do P—return to- 
Eernside, or go six miles round to Golden Grove?” 

We both instantly declared in favour of the latter 
—anything bettor than turning back. 

We had a long and a weary ride, for the country 
was in many places under water ; and twice we had 
to swim our horses across gulleys, w T hich Rington 
affirmed were dry when he passed that way the day 
before. We arrived at last safe and sound at Golden. 
Grove; Rington placed his wardrobe at our dis¬ 
posal, as Cupid had not yet made his appearance, 
and a stiff glass of hot rum-and-water speedily took 
the chill out of our bones. A good dinner added 
still more to our comfortable feelings. It was past 
twelve o’clock before we separated for the night, 
and as I laid my head on the pillow, the roar of the 
mountain storm was still ringing in my ears. 


ON A SAND-BANK. 

Wiiat a volume of never-ending wonder is that of 
Nature, as in many another respect, so in this, that 
there is not a single blank page nor even a dull 
page in its whole compass. There are, it is true,, 
many which are printed in characters so minute 
that the mere “run and read ” passer-by pronounces 
them blank, and many more which to the mere- 
worldling are dull, because seen through an eye 
dimmed by unnatural glare and glitter; yet even 
these contain a little world of interesting matter 
for him who w r ill bend his back to pore upon them- 
with a loving eye. 

I have been led into this train of thought by the 
results of a half-hour passed this afternoon upon a 
sand-bank. No spot could have seemed more un¬ 
profitable and uninteresting—more utterlv a blank.;, 
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and yet I left it with regret, and took with me 
thence sweet food for meditation, which lasted me 
five long miles home. The bank rose on the shady 
•side of a hollow lane, and its clean sand offered a 
tempting couch to one overheated, as I was, with 
the fervour of the past noon-day. There, stretched 
at full length, I fell to admiring and re-admiring 
the spoils I had walked so far to win—a large tin 
•case laden with orchids. The bee and the fly 
(Ophrys apifera and araniferd) were there, those 
strange and beautiful freaks of Flora’s imitative 
powers. The butterfly ([Habenaria hi folia), and the 
pyramidal (Orchis pyramidalis), and the sweet- 
scented par excellence, (Gymnadenia conopsea), 
blended their powerful odours. The dingy bird’s- 
nest ( Listera nidus-avis) displaj^ed its queer coil of 
many-knotted roots, and the great white helleborinc 
(Ceplialanthera grandiflora) its few but showy blos¬ 
soms; while our own Kentish orchis (0. fusca) 
might have furnished a toy-shop with those minia¬ 
ture dolls, almost lost in their great tawny poke- 
bonnets, which were hung so thickly about its 
stem. 

When my eye was well nigh sated with their 
varied beauties, I replaced them in their cool de¬ 
pository, and began to look around me very list¬ 
lessly ; for, in truth, my mind sympathised much 
with the drooping drowsiness of Nature, and a sense 
of oppression in that sultry atmosphere seemed to 
weigh my spirits down, as it had long since hushed 
the merry voices of the birds. Yet all around me 
was swarming active life, exulting in the full glare; 
minute life, it is true, but fraught with such deep 
interest as soon thoroughly aroused and absorbed 
my flagging powers of observation. 

A ragged row of thistles across the way first 
attracted my notice. The tallest of them, queenly 
Io (the peacock butterfly, in vulgar parlance) had 
chosen for her throne; while grouped about her in 
lower degree were half a score of her humbler con¬ 
geners, the tortoiseshells (Vanessa urticce), each on 
"his thistle cushion. A right royal presence hers, 
and right worshipful courtiers they! The wings of 
all were wide outspread to my gaze, as if in grateful 
consciousness that God’s own glorious blazonry 
w r hich they bore was a silent hymn of praise to 
Him who bade the great sun shine out so fiercely 
for their sake; a hymn, too, that might laugh to 
scorn eveiy attempt of human art to rival, or even 
to imitate it. 

Nearer at hand, yet still beyond the shade of the 
overhanging bank and its canopy of ferns, a gigantic 
umbellifer stood boldly out from the bramble-buried 
dry ditch. This, too, was studded with brilliant 
gems of insect life; the scarlet cardinal-beetle 
(Pyrochroa coccinea) and the yellow-striped w r asp- 
’beetle (Clytus arietis) were revelling in the strong 
odours its blossoms exhaled. 

An abrupt sand-cliff, which projected over towards 
my shady nook, gave forth a ceaseless hum from a 
cloud of flies (Ghry sides) of every metallic hue 
imaginable, that buzzed about its face. Some of 
them were crimson, others blue, and others green; 
but all were shot (to use a silken phrase) and 
illuminated with the same gold tint, immediately 
below my feet, on a regular hot-bath of loose fallen 
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sand, three or four of those most elegant of our 
British beetles, the tiger beetle ( Cicendela campestris), 
were running to and fro very swiftly, of course in 
search of prey, for the appetite of these pretty 
monsters seems quite insatiable. The proceedings 
of one of them soon riveted my attention. Over a 
hollow at the root of a furze bush, a large spider 
had woven its cunning web, and in its meshes at 
that moment was struggling a fly, a small tenthredo 
or saw-fly, I think. The spider himself stood at 
the top of his ladder, watching with grim satisfac¬ 
tion the hopeless struggles of his victim below; for 
well he knew liow stout was that thread of his own 
spinning. Just then, however, another longing 
eye fell upon the fly, and a fell purpose entered 
the mind of one of my emerald-coated friends, to 
rob the poor sjnder of his lawful prey. 

Advancing with this intent, he seized one of the 
gauzy fluttering wings; but the net proving stronger 
than he had foreseen, a stout tug left him master 
of no more than the wing he had grasped. What 
was to be done ? There was little hesitation on the 
part of the beetle; like a second Alexander, he would 
untie the Gordian knot "with his sword, or rather 
swords, for there are a pair of them which he ever 
carries unsheathed and ready for action. This, 
however, proved no easy task, for the clammy 
cords clung most embarrassingly about his weapons, 
and even round his neck. To get rid of them, he 
from time to time lifted a foot and brushed them 
off, as a dog does the flies that settle on his nose, 
and then went to work again. One by one the 
meshes were opened, and at last the captive, 
still bound hand and foot, rolled out at the feet 
of his persevering foe, and was carried off in 
triumph. 

One more scene from real (insect) life, and we 
must quit our sandy seat for the road again. Where 
the slope of the bank was steepest, just above my 
head, I observed two ants of different clans, black 
and red, pulling with might and main in opposite 
directions. What was the nature of the bone of 
contention I am at a loss to conceive. It was a 
small round dark grain, looking more like a seed 
of the bush vetch ( Vida sepium) than anything else. 
The black, pulling down-hill, had it of course all 
his own way: still, red refused to let go; and I 
thought of the wise man’s words, “ Go to the ant, 
thou sluggard, and consider her ways ;” for a more 
remarkable instance of perseverance under insur¬ 
mountable difficulties I never witnessed. At 
length the treacherous sand slid from under his 
feet; he lost his hold; and the descending stream, 
with the weight of the now undisputed prize, 
carried his antagonist rapidly down, down, to the 
bottom. But no; ere he quite reached the terra 
firma below, he mysteriously disappeared, as if 
swallowed up by an earthquake. Gathering up 
my hat and trusty staff, and case of orchids, I made 
the same descent in one bound, keeping my eye 
meanwhile upon the spot where he had vanished. 
When it was reached, the mystery was speedily 
solved; there, right in his downward track, 
yawned the fatal pit, which I could not discern 
from above; and from the bottom of it protruded 
the ugly jaws of the ant-lion, which had already 
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put him out of sight, and were now standing unde 
open for another such mouthful. 

Said I not rightly, dear reader, that the un¬ 
promising sandbank had proved neither a blank 
nor a dull page to me ? 


LONDON IN THE GREENWOOD. 

It is a fine sunshiny breezy morning on one of the 
Mondays of August— Saint Monday you may call 
it if you will—when, in the character ol “ one ol the 
people,” a character, by the way, which wo have no 
intention of repudiating, we start in one of the 
people’s vans, for the forest of Epping. This 
forest, as many of our readers know, lies eastward 
of London, and straggles over a vast extent of 
ground, comprising in its embrace many neat little 
villages and hamlets, associated in the memory of 
Londoners, and especially of East Londoners, with 
the charms of the greenwood and the frolic and 
fun of a forest holiday. Eor, to the dweller in 
Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, and a 
wide district besides, Epping Forest is what the 
Bois de Boulogne is to the Parisian—the Ultima 
Thule of all his recreative rambles, and the place 
where he abandons himself with the least restraint 
and reserve to rural and innocent pursuits and 
recreations. 

Our van, which is farmed for the occasion, and 
paid for by general subscription of its temporary 
occupants, carries in all about forty of us, reckon¬ 
ing the children ; it is driven by its rather bulky 
proprietor, grand in figured belcher, spriggy waist¬ 
coat, and irreproachable top boots ; and is drawn by 
two stout sleek-coated horses, who trot merrily 
along the road, whisking their long tails and fling¬ 
ing their manes about, as if our united weight were 
just nothing at all, and they scorned to think any¬ 
thing about it. We have not a single ounce of 
crinoline on board, nor even a single silk gown; 
but we have clean cotton dresses and well-brushed 
Sunday coats, and faces, both male and female, 
which, albeit they are some of them prematurely 
furrowed with the cares, anxieties, and sufferings 
of a struggling life, yet wear a genial smile, while 
all eyes are spariding with present or anticipated 
enjoyment. We are prodigiously crowded at first 
setting out, some of the husbands and fathers being 
extremely broad in the shoulders, and given to 
stooping, and squaring their stout limbs in a way 
not at all convenient for close packing ; but half an 
hour’s jumping and jolting over the stones has a 
grand effect in shaking and settling us down and 
filling up the chinks and interstices, so that by the 
time we are well on to the macadam, w r e are packed 
as fraternally as pilchards in a barrel, and bowling 
along, as Mr. Blinker, our vis-co-vis, observes to his 
assenting wife, “as jolly as sand-boys”—though 
what especial reason sand-boys have for being al¬ 
ways so jolly as they proverbially are, passes our 
comprehension. 

Blinker, as soon as he can get his hand into 
his breeches pocket, pulls out his tobacco-box and 
begins filling his short pipe, and his bad ex¬ 
ample is followed almost unanimously by the rest 


of the adult males. The ladies do not dream of 
objecting, but push aside the awning to let the 
reek escape. Then, from some corner of the van, 
there come the preluding notes of an accordion, 
and the performer, a pale-faced lad of sixteen, strikes 
up the air of “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” which he plays 
with spirit and taste, and a very tolerable notion 
of harmony. The ladies do not sit silent while the 
music plays, nor indeed the gentlemen either; yet, 
the moment it ceases, they demand a fresh tune, as 
though determined to crowd as many pleasures as 
possible into the holiday. Thus we trundle along, 
smoking, singing, laughing, and chattering over 
the hard smooth road; now we pass a van, and 
now another, and now half a dozeh more, all simi¬ 
larly freighted to our own ; and now we are passed 
in our turn by vans less heavily laden or more 
powerfully horsed than ours. Thirty vans at least 
we have already seen on the road ; nor are the vans 
by any means the exclusive equipages of the forest 
immigrants : the vans are ail club or subscription 
affairs ; but in addition to these there are a goodly 
number of independent “turn-outs” always in sight, 
belonging to that portion of the population of 
Whitechapel on wheels who can contrive to make 
holiday on this glorious day. There is the butcher’s 
cart, the fishmonger’s cart, the costermonger’s ditto, 
in which are strapped down four or five chairs for 
seats; the semi-van of the furniture-broker, laden 
with his young family; the trap of the town traveller, 
who is driving out his young wife; the stableman’s 
dog-cart, and the holiday cab of the cabman, who, 
for once in a way, will drive mother and the little 
ones for a jaunt in the forest, instead of “ putting 
on ” at the stand. All these vehicles, and many 
others not so easily describable, make up a charioted 
host, who are setting forth to invade the forest this 
morning, and whom the forest will swallow up and 
hide in its umbrageous leafy recesses, covering them 
up as effectually as did little robin redbreast the 
babes in the wood. 

We have not long passed the interminable suburbs 
of London, when we pull up to wet the horses’ 
mouths at a little village, where one of the vans 
which preceded us has halted at the public-house, 
and discharged its occupants, who are all noisily 
engaged in a game of cricket on the common, where 
the grass, level as a table and smooth as a carpet, 
presents a capital field for the exercise. We trun¬ 
dle on again, however, leaving them to their sport, 
and wo see that other parties have reached their 
destination and settled down at their chosen spots 
for the enjoyment of the day. Borne stop at way- 
side inns, where the landlords, accommodating their 
charges to the means of their customers, will make 
them comfortable on moderate terms. Others, 
bringing then* own provisions with them, keep clear 
of the landlord altogether, and, leaving the main 
road, will plunge into the forest towards some 
favourite nook, and, isolating themselves from all 
other parties, will enjoy a select pic-nic of their own. 
And again, others, pursuing a medium course, will 
put up the van and horses at the inn, and make 
such use of it themselves as convenience prompts. 

Our equipage stops at a small settlement, where 
some cross-roads branch off into the forest, and, 
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which we see plainly enough is a pretty general 
focus anil centre of re-union among the foresters. 
There is a commodious way side inn, with a congrega¬ 
tion of empty vans guarding the approaches; there 
is *a respectable tavern or hotel supplying superior 
accommodations; and there is a whole colony of 
neat cottages and Wooden-fronted houses with plots 
of ground in front and rear, fitted up as tea-gardens, 
the fences being placarded with a plenitude of an¬ 
nouncements offering “ accommodation for tea-par¬ 
ties at 9cZ. a head,” or for those who have brought 
their own materials, “ hot water for 2cl. a head.” 
Then there is a squadron of donkeys neatly 
swaddled in clean white linen, for ladies or gentle¬ 
men to ride “ at sixpence an hour;” and there are 
swing-boats poised high in air and made to revolve 
by machinery, in which the delectable sensations of 
sea-sickness may be enjoyed at the small charge of 
three halfpence, without the trouble of going to 
sea. 

TVe plunge at once into the forest, and have not 
•walked far ere we discover other swings in full play, 
where the lasses are whirled aloft by the lads, on 
ropes suspended from the branches of trees, their 
flying forms appearing for a moment above the 
foliage and then sinking out of sight, while the 
greenwood is vocal with their cries of mingled 
laughter and alarm, as they are forced to mount 
higher and higher. There are not many trees in 
the forest, however, which are now available for 
this kind of sport: the best part of the timber¬ 
growing soil has been fenced in, and now forms the 
private gardens and domains of the owners of 
capital mansions built on the spot. The people’s 
forest is for the most part little better than a kind 
of scrub, extensive enough, to bo sure, but pic¬ 
turesque only on a petty scale, and utterly wanting 
in woodland grandeur and sublimity. The trees 
are principally oaks, beeches, prickly hollies, sloes, 
and, outnumbering the rest, wych elms. Of these, 
hardly one in a thousand would be more than a dozen 
feet high if lopped of its crowning twigs; every one 
of them is stricken with a mortal though linger¬ 
ing disease, the symptoms of which are gouty swell¬ 
ings, internal rottenness, and hydrocephalus. They 
look like a collection of monster bludgeons or Irish 
shilelaghs, stuck in the ground with their knobby 
heads uppermost, which by some miracle of nature 
have burst into leaf: their value as property is 
literally nothing, as they would barely pay for fell¬ 
ing and carting if doomed to the axe. Still, over¬ 
grown as they are with brambles and wild-flowers, 
mingled with hawthorns and honeysuckles and 
clematis, clustered round on all sides with spread¬ 
ing ferns, and penetrated everywhere by a close 
net-work of pathways, they form a pleasant haunt 
enough ; and when the ground is dappled with the 
sunlight streaming through the waving foliage at 
top, one does not miss the deeper tints and shadows 
proper to the forest depths, or that mysterious 
brooding flutter, as of invisible wings, which haunts 
the musings of the solitary in the “ mighty woods.” 

We might have some fear of losing our way in 
these tortuous paths, but for the number of visitors, 
which hi groups of tens and dozens continually 
cross our route. Here a family party are playing 
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a family game of “ twos and threes ” with a zest 
that knows no abatement, while refreshments are 
spread out on the grass until exercise has invigo¬ 
rated appetite, when they will all fall to at that meat 
pie, and those brown jars and black jacks. In 
another place, where a small rivulet trickles along 
under the sedge and fern, some ginger-beer bottles 
are placed up to their necks in water to cool, under 
the guardianship of a group of elders sitting at their 
ease and watching the youngsters, who are having 
a game at romps. A third party, noisy and nume¬ 
rous, are capering to the sound of a fiddle, and a 
fourth, still more numerous, are shouting and 
laughing at some more boisterous sport. Mean¬ 
while, there is an ominous thwacking of donkey- 
backs resounding in the vicinity, and we can see 
the milk-white trappings of the patient beasts 
glancing among the trees a little further on. The 
donkeys, it is plain, do not enjoy the fun as much 
as the riders : here is one, for instance, who, having 
had enough of the thwacking, has prudently backed 
himself into a thicket so dense and compact that it 
has pushed the rider from his back. Neddy lies 
down in his leafy bed, where it is impossible to 
reach him with blows, and from which no blandish¬ 
ments of the boy with the stick will induce him to 
stir. This is evidently the conduct of a donkey 
who has seen the world, and come to conclusions— 
though we doubt whether it will pay his proprietor 
the much desiderated “ sixpence an hour.” 

Pushing still on among the ferns and scrub, we 
come out on an open space, where stands a man 
with a stall of ginger beer, lemonade, Spanish nuts, 
apples, filberts, dates, Normandy pippins, etc., etc.— 
the very things one might expect to see, and does 
see, in Holborn or Leather Lane, here flourishing 
in the very heart of a wood. Nothing could show 
more strikingly how thoroughly London has ap¬ 
propriated Epping Forest, and made its leafy 
avenues part and parcel of its own highways. The 
stall-keeper is a thorough cockney, who mixes his 
v’s and w’s, and is ready to “ toss or buy ” w T ith 
his various eatables and drinkables. He has esta¬ 
blished a rope swung also in the tree above his 
head, at a penny a ride—and in all likelihood is the 
proprietor of a donkey or two besides. Next comes 
a further assertion of London proprietorship, in the 
shape of a man with a basket of shrimps on his 
head, which he cries through these leafy lanes as 
though he were patrolling the Strand, and retails 
by the pennyworth to the pic-nic tea-parties, as he 
ferrets them out in their several secluded nooks. 

All the parties in the forest, how r ever, are not in 
a condition to become tea-parties. Some of them 
are poor, and are obliged to make holiday on an 
economical scale. Instead of tea, they content 
themselves with imported slices of bread and butter, 
and water dipped from the rivulet, or, when that 
is not at hand, bought at the tea-gardens at a half¬ 
penny the glass. We happen to stumble by chance 
upon one family, who, them appetites having out¬ 
run them provisions, are left without anything 
■when tea-time come3 round. There are father and 
mother and six children sitting round an empty 
basket, and holding a committee of ways and 
means. Mother would so like a cup of tea—it 
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LONDON IN THE GREENWOOD. 



STARTING FOR EPPING FOREST. 


wourd be such a treat, now that she is tired and 
hot—and so would the daughters. Father, who is 
smoking his pipe, does not care much about it 
himself, but would like the rest to have it if he 
could afford it. “Now, Dick,” he says, “what 
would it cost for the lot ?” 

“ Oh,” says Dick, “ tea is ninepence a head; 
there’s sebn of us, father, without you, and nine 
times sebn is sixty-three—sixty pence is five shil¬ 
lings—five and threepence—it’s a sight o’ money.” 

“ Ah, it’s too much, I reckon,” says father. 

« Mother, here’s a shilling; you go and have tea, 
and we’ll wait here till you come back.” 

“ No, Jem, no—I won’t do that. I don’t care 
about it, not I; let’s all go and have a drink o’ milk.” 

“ No, no, mother—you have tea; you shall have 

it.” . 

In this request they all join; but mother is the 
most obstinate among women, and will not listen 
to them; and they are obliged to accept her pro¬ 
position after all, and unite in a libation ot milk, 
for which Master Dick is despatched with the 
shilling. 

The farther we penetrate into the thicket, the 
fewer visitors we meet with, until, after wandering 
a mile or so, we attain to what seems a complete 
solitude. The character of the timber, if timber it 
can be called, is still the same, but the net-work of 
footpaths has disappeared; the thicket is wilder, 
and the fern taller and more abundant; it is in fact 
the only thing which really thrives here, and a 
stronger proof can hardly be given of the poorness 
of the soil. In this lone quarter we are aware of a 
figure, armed with a crook, who is pulling down 
branches of the dwarf wych elms, and search¬ 
ing them eagerly, as if expecting to find fruit. 
From some leading questions which we put to the 
youth, who looks one of a starving trade, and is 
most likely a Spitalfields weaver, we find that he 
is looking for nuts on the boughs of these stunted 
wych elms, which he cannot discriminate from 
hazels, of which, by the way, we do not see a single 


specimen in the forest, so far as our rambles lead 
us. This sample of ignorance of natural objects is 
the only melancholy spectacle we meet with in the 
greenwood; but there are probably not a few of 
London’s well-to-do and comfortable citizens who 
might fall into the same blunder. 

We are returning, as the day draws in, towards 
the haunts of men, when we are suddenly alarmed 
by the apparition of Mr. Blinker without his pipe, 
but with open mouth, and a wild questioning look 
in his eye betokening some secret terror. 

“ Have you seen that young shaver of mine, sir ? 
he’s off somewheres, and his mother’s half out of her 
mind, thinking as how he’s lost.” 

“ No, we are sorry to sayin fact, we have not 
set eyes on Blinker junior since he left the van, and 
we can offer no information. Soon the hue and cry 
is raised, and a regular hunt is up. Blinker, in his 
agitation, offers eighteen-pence for the recovery of 
the fugitive, adding, “dead or alive,” by way of 
emphasis. A number of enterprising speculators 
set oft* in different directions in pursuit, and the 
reckless youngster is caught at last by one of the 
donkey-drivers, who takes him into custody and 
lugs him to the trysting-place by the collar, in spite 
of his bellowing, and only delivers him up “ all alive 
and kicking,” as he elegantly observes, on receipt 
of the stipulated reward. Mrs. Blinker, good dame, 
receives her darling with a hug of affection and a 
shake of admonition, not to mention something very 
like a cuff on the ear, and marches him before her 
to the place where the van is waiting to take us all 
back to London. 

The preparations for the return voyage make a 
very pretty sight, as one van after another receives 
its populous load, and draws off with songs and 
shouting and flying signals, and an unceasing 
chorus of merry excited voices. The traps, gigs, 
cabs, and dog-carts, etc., are filing off at the same 
time; and ever and anon the adjacent tea-gardens 
pour forth their now sated customers to fill the 
1 yawning vans. That some of them will delay their 
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return till darkness lias set in, is evident, for num¬ 
bers of the vans yet stand unhorsed ; but that is no 
matter, for there will be a glorious harvest-moon to- 


leaves and the turning convolvulus, watching the 
departure of the foresters, company by company, as 
the migration goes slowly on. 



TIIE HALT ON THE KOAD. 



PICNIC IN THE FOliEST. 


night, which will get up as soon as the sun is 
gone to bed, and light the holiday-makers to their 
homes. 

As for ourselves, we do not return in the van, 
having made the discovery that, within a few mi¬ 
nutes’ walk of this same wayside inn, there is the 
terminus of a railway which is worked in conjunc¬ 
tion with the North London line, and that we can 
get home by that in much quicker time. So w*e 
install ourselves as a customer for tea at nine-pence 
a-head, and while enjoying as fragrant a cup as a 
weary man could desire, with the whitest bread and 
choicest butter, sit at a window bordered with vine 


We ride home in the twilight by the railway train, 
which skirts some half-dozen of the forest hamlets, 
and stops at them all to put down and take up. In 
less than half an hour we have left the forest far in 
the rear, and by the time that the red full moon is 

" Rising round and broad and bright" 

in the east, soot-black smoky London is rising in 
the west and north, and in a few more minutes we 
are landed almost at our own door, perfectly satis¬ 
fied with our trip to Epping Forest—during which, 
so our good fortune would have it, we have not wit¬ 
nessed a single example of intemperance. 



COCKNET RECREATIONS. 
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THE WATCH, AND 

THE WATCH, AND HOW TO USE IT. 

Clocks had been in use for centuries, and most 
excellent and ingenious clocks had been constructed 
and domiciled all over Europe, before any one 
ventured upon the attemjDt to make a clock for 
the pocket, or a watch. Before a watch could 
exist at all, it was necessary that some substitute 
should be discovered in place of the weight, whose 
gravity was the moving power in clocks. This 
desideratum was supplied by the invention of the 
mainspring, which made its appearance about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and was first used, 
not for watches, but in the manufacture of small 
portable clocks, which the rich carried about with 
them on their travels, and sometimes even on their 
persons. 

The main-spring is an elastic coil of thin steel, 
highly tempered. It is out of sight in the watch, 
being inclosed in a small barrel, to whose inner 
side the outer end of the coil is fixed, while the 
inner end is fastened to an axis at the centre, and 
round which it may be wound so as to cause the 
barrel to make as many revolutions as the coiled 
spring makes turns in unwinding. Here, then, is 
the mechanical force which keeps the machinery of 
a watch in motion. But it is plain that if this 
power were thus applied, it would vary greatly in 
its action on the wheels. When the spring was 
tightly coiled, the wheels would be dragged rapidly 
round; and when the force of the coil was di¬ 
minished, they would move very slowly. This 
would never do. To obviate this defect, and 
supply a power that shall act .with equal force 
during the whole uncoiling of the spring, comes in 
the beautiful invention of the fusee. The fusee is 
a cone with a spiral groove attached to the side of 
the first wheel of the watch, and connected with 
the barrel by a chain, hooked at its ends to both. 
When the watch is wound up, the key is placed on 
the axis of . the fusee, and the chain wound off the 
barrel on to the cone. Thus wound up, the spring 
is at its greatest power of recoil: but the chain, 
pulling then near the point or smallest part of the 
cone, acts with the shortest lever power; as the 
spring uncoils and its elasticity diminishes in force, 
the chain, being gradually wound on the outside of 
the barrel, gradually descends the cone and 
lengthens the leverage. By this ingenious adjust¬ 
ment of increased lever power to diminished force, 
an equality of power is maintained, and the influence 
of the spring on the wheels is the same during the 
whole period of the recoil, or until the watch needs 
winding up again. Perhaps there is not a more 
beautiful contrivance than this of the fusee, in the 
whole domain of mechanics, or one which more 
efficiently answers the end for which it was designed. 
Those watches, now very common, which go while 
winding up, have a spring, called the going fusee, 
contained in the interior of the fusee-wheel, by 
which the works are kept in motion whilo the 
fusee itself is turned by the key. 

The invention of the fusee, however, important 
as it was, did not insure the production of service¬ 
able watches. Two centuries ago watches were a 
luxury, possessed by few; and, as i.s generally the 
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case with articles of utility so long as they are 
luxuries, were good for little. The works were a 
rude modification of clock-works—the chain round 
the fusee was a piece of cat-gut— and for want of a 
balance-spring, or some efficient substitute for the 
pendulum, their performance could not be relied 
on. In fact, the first watchmakers did not pretend 
to more than showing an approximaHon to the 
hour of the day, and modestly withheld the minute- 
hand from their dials, being hopeless of measuring 
the minutes by such miniature machines. 

But an immense improvement was impending. 
In 1658, that most irritable and acrimonious of 
English philosophers, Dr. Robert Hooke, applied 
for a patent for the balance-spring. It is this 
little instrument, which is scarcely thicker than a 
hair, that was destined to transform the watch 
from a comparatively worthless and luxurious toy, 
into the faithful friend and servant of millions. 
Let us see if we can recognise- its function. 

If the reader will open his modern English 
watch, he will see the balance, vrhicli is a wheel 
finely poised on its axis, vibrating with a regular 
and equal motion. Unlike all the other wheels in 
the watch, it never moves completely round, bub 
backwards and forwards. This peculiarity of mo¬ 
tion is imparted to it by means of certain contri¬ 
vances, some of them very elaborate, varying in 
watches of various descriptions, called escapements. 
Beneath the balance-wheel he will see tho balance¬ 
spring, coiled like a minute hair round the axis, 
which it surrounds four or five times. The balance 
itself was intended as a substitute for the pendulum; 
but it never was an efficient substitute for that, 
until the balance-spring was invented and brought 
to its aid. It had been perceived that in clocks, 
the pendulum absorbed in its own more or less 
extended oscillation every inequality in the rotation 
of the wheel-work; and analogy suggested to 
Hooke, and experience afterwards proved, that the 
balance-spring would do the same thing. In its 
application to the balance of a watch, one extremity 
of the spring is fastened to a point independent of 
the balance, while the other is attached near its 
axis. The balance-spring is generally flat in 
watches, coiling concentrically ; but in chrono¬ 
meters for naval or scientific purposes, the cylin¬ 
drical form is preferred, as affording the most perfect 
isochronism. A recent improvement has been 
effected by electro-gilding the balance-springs, 
thus preserving them from rust—an invention 
which was patented by Mr. Dent. 

This balance-spring, above all other manufactured 
things, shows tho extraordinary value which may 
be conferred on raw material by human labour. 
Four thousand hair- springs scarcely weigh more 
than a single ounce, but often cost more than a 
thousand pounds ! “ The chisel of the sculptor/’ 

says Mr. Thomson, “ may add immense value to a 
block of marble, and the cameo may become of 
great price from the labour bestowed; but art offers 
no example wherein the value of the material is so 
greatly enhanced by human skill as in the balance- 
spring.” 

The introduction of the balance-spring, which 
was rightly regarded as the crowning invention in 
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the mechanism of the watch, put the watch-makers 
in possession of all they wanted in order to enable 
them to produce a really serviceable article, and 
may be said almost to have created the trade of 
watch-making. Within a single generation after 
the publication of the invention, watches had in¬ 
creased in number a hundred-fold, and have gone 
on increasing from that day to this in more than 
an arithmetical ratio. 

In their first popular form, watches assumed a 
shape nearly globular; they were on the average 
even smaller in diameter than they are at present, 
but they were turnip-shaped and heavy, and it was 
the fashion to inclose them in ponderous double 
cases of guinea gold, covered with elaborate chasing, 
and which more than doubled their weight and size. 

The superiority of one description of watch over 
another consists in the comparative excellence of the 
escapement, which is an apparatus contrived for 
securing and maintaining equal vibration of the 
balance: of course, we infer that the other parts of 
the watch are constructed with good materials and 
by a skilful workman. In all cases in is the escape¬ 
ment which gives a sjDecific designation to the watch, 
among the watch-makers and dealers. The oldest 
description of watch now in common use among us 
is the vertical, so called from its old vertical escape¬ 
ment. It is the simplest contrivance, and probably 
the most readily manufactured, but in principle it is 
least reliable for accuracy; although, where the 
workmanship and material are both of the highest 
qualify, vertical watches are found to act satisfac¬ 
torily. 

Superior to the vertical is the horizontal or cylin¬ 
der watch, so called from its horizontal escapement, 
introduced by Graham in the beginning of the last 
century. In this form of escapement, the impulse 
is given to a hollow cut in the cylindrical axis of 
the balance, by teeth projecting from a horizontal 
crown-wheel. These'watches may be, and are, made 
remarkably fiat and portable, and are, from their 
neatness, great favourites with the public. If well 
made, they will perform admirably; but they are 
subject to much wear by the very nature of their 
construction, and are consequently less durable than 
any other description of watch now made. 

The lever watch, named after the lever escape¬ 
ment invented by Mudge, by which the impulse is 
given to the balance by a lever attached to anchor- 
pallets, is now considered the best and most useful 
watch manufactured. At its first appearance it was 
very imperfect; but the principle was recognised as 
sound, and it has been made, for many years past, 
the subject of so many improvements as to leave 
little further to be desired. 

There are various other descriptions of watches 
which might be mentioned; but each and all of them 
would be found to consist of some variation, modi¬ 
fication, or combination of the mechanisms of those 
already mentioned. There is no end to the inge¬ 
nuity of watch-makers, or their enterprise either. 
Watches are made that will strike the hour, the 
half-hour and the quarters—to play sweet tunes— 
to sound an alarm—to wind themselves up without 
a key, by simple pressure of a spring at the edge of 
the case, or even, without the volition of the wearer, 


by the motion of the body in walking. Again, some 
will show the time in any longitude, as well as that 
of Greenwich, and some will mark the progress of 
the hours by small protrusions on their edges, so 
that a man may feel what o’clock it is in the dark. 
Moreover, watches are made of all sizes, from five 
or six inches in diameter down to the diameter of 
the third of an inch, or the size of a silver three¬ 
penny piece. A lever watch of this diminutive size 
was exhibited by Mr. Funnel, of Brighton, at the 
Crystal Palace, in 1851. But we cannot dilate on 
these curiosities of the art. 

One word on the subject of compensation. On 
whatever principle a watch is constructed, it will 
not keep time with anything like perfect accuracy 
unless a provision be made for compensation. The 
reason is, that all substances in nature are liable to 
expansion by heat and contraction by cold. Just 
as a long pendulum vibrates slower than a short 
one, so an expanded balance-wheel vibrates slower 
than a contracted one. Hence it is that even the 
best made watches, whatever the form of their con¬ 
struction, arc found, if uncompensated, to go faste 2 *, 
or gain time, in cold weather, and slower, or to lose 
time, in hot weather. This defect is met by the 
adoption of what is called the compensation-balance. 
This contrivance substitutes for the common steel 
balance-wheel a balance-wheel in two halves, united 
together by a cross-bar; the outer part of the wheel is 
brass, and the inner part steel, and its flat outer edge 
is loaded with weights. The compensation is effected 
in this way:—The heat which expands the balance¬ 
spring diminishes its elastic force, and would cause 
the w r atch to lose; but the same heat expands the outer 
or brass part of the wheel more than it does the inner or 
steel part—brass expanding more than steel by heat 
and contracting more by cold; a curvature inwards 
of the wholo arm of the ring ensues, which lessens 
the checking power of the balance, so that the spring 
requires less forco to influence it. On the other 
hand, the cold, which contracts tho balance-spring, 
increases its elastic force, and would cause the 
watch to gain; but tho same cold contracts the 
brass more than the steel, and, by curving the arm 
outwards, increases the checking power of the ba¬ 
lance, so that the spring has no more influence over 
it than it had before. The weights on the balance 
are moveable, and may be adjusted with such ac¬ 
curacy as to cause a close approximation, in watches 
of first class workmanship, to perfect time. Tho 
compensation-balance is, however, an expensive 
article, and is found attached only to high-priced 
watches. 

A few words of advice on tho subject of watches, 
and then we have done. In purchasing a watch for 
wear, and service, it may be wise to give the prefer¬ 
ence to one of English manufacture. Englishmen 
have led the van in the art of watch-making all 
along: they have been the authors of all the most 
valuable inventions, and to this hour they produce 
the best watches in the world. Buy, then, an Eng¬ 
lish watch ; choose a lever if you can afford it, and 
let it be as good as you really can afford. Buy it 
of a man who has a character to lose, and to whom 
you can look for redress in case of failure. Be 
suspicious of cheapness, and do not put too much 
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faith in guarantees for a year or two years; because 
a flimsily made watch may go for a year or two 
tolerably well, and yet, before you have worn it five, 
may have cost you twice its value in repairs, and 
prove a torment and a deluder instead of an honest 
friend and guide. In making your selection, do not 
be led by ornament—by fancy backs or dials, or 
“jewelling in ten koles. ,, Ten holes may bejewelled 
for a guinea, and the watch be none the better for it. 
With a respectable maker, the absence of needless 
ornament is often a concomitant of superior work.* 

Having bought your watch, remember that it is 
worth taking care of. Wind it, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, at the same time every day, preferring the 
morning to the evening. Avoid sudden jerks in 
winding, and do not turn the watch while you are 
turning the key, but hold it firm and steady. Keep 
the key in good condition, free from dust and cracks: 
it is not a bad plan to plug its orifice: a particle of 
dust or rust in the key may get into the watch, 
and put you to the expense of an extra cleaning. 
Keep the key in your bed-room, not in your pocket. 

When a watch is hung up, it should be supported 
and at rest: when laid horizontally, it should rest 
-on a soft substance for support, or the motion of the 
balance may generate a pendulous motion of the 
wheels, causing a variation in time. 

When a watch varies from atmospheric influences, 
or from some change in the mode of wearing it, the 
•hands may be occasionally set right, but the regu¬ 
lator should not be touched ; if the watch gains or 
loses continuously, then the regulator should be 
altered; but it should be delicately handled, and 
moved but a little at a time. In setting the hands, 
it is best to set them forwards. In watches set or 
regulated at the back, the glass should not be 
opened at all. The watch-pocket should at all 
times be kept free from dust and accumulations of 
every kind. 

Two years is quite long enough to keep a watch 
without cleaning. If you cannot consign it for that 
purpose to the hands of the maker, intrust it only 
•to some respectable and responsible person. The 
very best watches are often ruined by the hands of 
-blundering and incapable workmen, while even a 
bad watch may be made, by the treatment of a clever 
artist, to perform tolerably well. 

Lastly, take a lesson from your watch. That lit¬ 
tle machine, if you have taken the above advice re¬ 
garding it, will be found constantly doing its duty. 
Do you the same; work on with your life’s work 
as that does, “ unhasting and unresting.” Let it 
teach you regularity and punctuality; so shall you 
not be ashamed to look it in the face, and be enabled, 
when your hours are all numbered, to give a good 
account of the time intrusted to your keeping. 


THE SOVEBEIGUTY OE THE SEAS. 

The grand truth embodied in the majestic lines— 

“ Let us be back’d with God, and with the seas. 

Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 

And with their helps alone defend ourselves ; 

In them, and in ourselves, our safety lies,” 

seems to have been a heartfelt conviction in the 


breasts of all true Englishmen, long centuries 
before the poet was born. 

King John, whom history has generally branded 
as a very unworthy monarch, had some redeeming 
kingly qualities—not the least of which was his 
determined assertion of England’s sovereignty of 
the seas. He ordered his sea-captains to compel 
all foreigners to salute his flag by " striking ” their 
own national flags, and, probably, by also lowering 
their topsails, (as was the practice at a subsequent 
period,) in acknowledgment of England’s maritime 
supremacy. If any foreign ship, even though be¬ 
longing to a friendly power, refused compliance, it 
was to be seized, and adjudged a lawful prize. This 
and other facts lead to the conclusion that John 
only enforced an ancient claim to dominion of the 
seas, which had been asserted and enforced occa¬ 
sionally time out of mind. 

Edward nr, during his wonderfully long reign of 
fifty-one years, was a most jealous asserter of his 
sovereignty of the seas, over which he claimed a 
judicial power. Dr. Campbell says that Edward, 
“ in his commissions to admirals and inferior 
officers, frequently styles himself sovereign of the 
English seas, asserting that he derived this title 
from his progenitors, and deducing from thence the 
grounds of his instructions, and of the authority 
committed to them by these delegations. His par¬ 
liaments, likewise, in the preambles of their bills, 
take notice of this point, and that it was a thing 
notorious to foreign nations that the king of Eng¬ 
land, in right of his crown, was sovereign of the 
seas.” In old “ Hakluyt’s Voyages ” is printed 
a very curious poem, called “ De politia conservativa 
maris,” supposed to have been written in the time 
of Edward iv. It contains a number of separate 
chapters, each of which is full of most valuable and 
instructive information concerning the commerce 
of England with various countries. The unknown 
author, who must have been a man of very exten¬ 
sive information in his day, urges most strongly 
his countrymen to maintain inviolate the sove¬ 
reignty of the seas, as the only means to preserve 
their prosperity and safety. 

In the reign of Charles I, both the French and 
Dutch began to express great jealousy of the British 
claim to dominion of the seas, and Hugo Grotius 
endeavoured very learnedly to prove that Albion 
had no better natural right than Holland, or any 
other maritime nation, to such a title. Our own 
equally learned and eloquent Selden retorted by 
his celebrated treatise " Mare Clausum.” We need 
not quote any of his arguments, which are generally 
profound, and, if not always impregnable to im¬ 
partial criticism, are at any rate patriotic and 
singularly striking and ingenious. Suffice it 
that the general conclusion to which he arrives 
is conveyed in one very impressive sentenee: 
" That they (the English) have an hereditary, un¬ 
interrupted right to the sovereignty of their seas, 
conveyed to them from their earliest ancestors, in 
trust for their latest posterity.” Mainly with a 
view to enforce his claim to the sovereignty of the 
narrow seas, did Charles I endeavour to provide a 
naval force sufficient to overawe both French and 
Dutch, and therefore issued his writs for levying 
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“ ship-money a most fatal undertaking as con¬ 
cerned himself; for, as every reader knows, this 
arbitrary measure (however honourable its original 
motives might have been) was the beginning of 
that deplorable alienation between the king and his 
subjects which resulted in the great civil war, and 
eventually cost the hapless monarch both his crown 
and his life. 

In 1635 the king, by his secretary of state, ad¬ 
dressed a long and deeply interesting letter of in¬ 
structions to his ambassador at the Hague, in order 
to enable the latter to explain and justify to their 
“ High Mightinesses ” his naval preparations, and 
their meaning and objects. We will extract a few 
passages illustrative of our theme: “ We hold it,” 
saith King Charles, “a principle not to be denied, 
that the king of Great Britain is a monarch at land 
and sea, to the full extent of his dominions; and 
that it concerneth him as much to maintain his 
sovereignty in all the British seas, as within his 
three kingdoms ; because, without that, these can¬ 
not be kept safe, nor he preserve his honour, and due 
respect with other nations. But, commanding the 
seas, he may cause his neighbours, and all countries, 
to stand upon their guard whensoever he thinks fib. 
And this cannot be doubted, that whosoever will en¬ 
croach on him by sea, will do it by land also, when 

they see their time.The degrees by which his 

Majesty’s dominion at sea hath of later years been 
first impeached, and then questioned, are as consi¬ 
derable as notorious.But withal, considering 

that peace must be maintained by the arm of power, 
which only keeps down war by keeping up domi¬ 
nion; his Majesty, thus provoked, finds it necessary, 
for his own defence and safety, to reassume and 
keep his ancient and undoubted right in the domi¬ 
nion of the seas , and suffer no other prince or state to 
encroach upon him, thereby assuming to themselves 
or their admirals any sovereign command, but to 
force them to perform due homage to his admirals 
and ships, and to pay acknowledgments as in for¬ 
mer times they did.” 

The Protector of the Commonwealth proved 
himself quite as jealous of maintaining the power 
and privileges of the navy, as any of his kingly 
predecessors, and he did what not one of them 
had ever effected, namely, made a treaty with the 
United Provinces (the Low Countries), by which it 
was solemnly stipulated “ that the ships and ves¬ 
sels of the United Provinces, as well those fitted 
for war as others, meeting any ships of war of the 
said Commonwealth in the British seas, shall 
strike their flag and lower their topsail, in such 
manner as had been any time before practised under 
any former government.” This was in 1654. After 
the restoration, Charles n renewed the treaty in 
1662, and in 1667, in almost precisely the same 
terms as the above; and at the conclusion of the 
Dutch war, in 1673, in the fourth article of the 
treaty of peace it was expressly stipulated that if 
any “ ships or vessels of war, or others, or whether 
single or in fleets, shall meet in any of the seas 
from Cape Finisterre to the middle point of the 
land of Vanstaten in Norway, with any ships or 
vessels belonging to his Majesty of Great Britain, 
whether those ships be single or in greater num¬ 


bers, if they carry his Majesty of Great Britain’s> 
flag or jack, the aforesaid Dutch vessels or ships 
shall strike their flag and lower their topsail, in the- 
same manner, and with as much respect, as has at 
any time and in any place been formerly practised,” 
etc. The reader will bear in mind that the Dutch 
were at that time the most powerful naval power- 
next to Great Britain. The treaty appears to have 
confirmed the dominion of the latter beyond what 
might properly be called the " narrow,” or “ British 
seas,” including, as it did, all from the south-west 
of Portugal to a cape in Norway. 

During the reigns of the four Stuart kings, as 
well as under the protectorate of Cromwell, the- 
“ Mariners of England,” 

* Whose flag has braved, a thousand years. 

The battle and tho breeze,’* 

did indeed jealously “ guard our native seas,” and 
assert and maintain their country’s sovereignty 
thereof. In 1652, two fierce actions were fought 
on this very score. “ On the 14th of May, Commo¬ 
dore Young fell in with a Dutch convoy, escorted by 
three ships of war, from whom he civilly demanded 
the usual honours to he paid to the English flag* 
The Dutch commander positively refused to com¬ 
ply, giving as a reason that he had express orders 
from the States-General not to pay those honours 
which the English exacted from their ships in the 
Channel. Commodore Young, on this refusal, fired 
into the Dutch, which brought on a smart action - r . 
but at length the Dutch ships struck, and, after 
paying the compliment , were allowed to proceed on 
their voyage.” Only four days later, Blake himself 
and Yan Tromp had a far more serious encounter 
on the very same score. Yan Tromp and his fleet 
stood towards Dover, off which Blake w r as lying, 
with fifteen men-of-war, and paid no respect what¬ 
ever to the English flag. Blake instantly fired, 
from his own ship, three unshotted guns at the 
Dutchman as a reminder of his want of respect. 
Yan Tromp retorted with a broadside. “ A most 
furious engagement instantly began. At first tho 
whole of the Dutch fleet directed their fire at the 
English admiral, but he was soon bravely sup¬ 
ported by the rest of the ships, and Commodore 
Bourne joining at tho same time with eight sail 
more, obliged the Dutch to bear away, though still 
superior in number, and seek shelter at the back of 
the Goodwin Sands, after having been most severely 
mauled. The action lasted from four till nine at 
night. One of the Dutch ships was taken, and 
another sunk.” 

In a volume of the “ Naval Chronicle,” for 1807, 
the sovereignty of the sea is described as being 
“ an actual and peculiar use and enjoyment of the 
sea itself, and the performance of all the functions 
of a sovereign upon it; such as prescribing rules 
of navigation to those who frequent it, punishing 
delinquents, protecting others, and receiving from 
all that homage and advantage which are due to 
every lawful sovereign.” The writer proceeds to 
state that the dominion of the sea entitles the “law¬ 
ful possessors ” to six several prerogatives. The 
first two refer to the right of fishing, etc., and the 
residue we will give at length. 

I “ 3. To impose tribute and customs on all mer- 
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chant ships and fishermen fishing and trading 
■within the limits of the sea that is subjected to any 
particular dominion. 

4. The regular execution of justice for protecting 
the innocent, and punishing the guilty for all 
„crimes committed within the extent of such sea- 

dominions. 

5. To grant free passage through any such sea 
to any number of ships of war belonging to any 
other prince or republic, or to deny the same, ac¬ 
cording to the circumstances and occasion of such 
passage, in the same manner as any prince or state 
may grant or deny free passage to foreign troops 
through their territories by land, even though the 
prince or state to whom such ships or land forces 
belong be . not only cit peace, but in alliance with 
the prince or republic of whom passage is desired. 

6. To demand of all foreign ships whatsoever 
within those seas to strike the flag and lower the 
topsail to any ships of war, or others bearing the 
colours of the sovereign of such seas.” 

The latest example of an English commander 
insisting on a salute to his flag, which we have 
been able to find, occurred in the month of June, 
1769, when “ a French frigate having anchored in 
the Downs, without paying the usual compliment 
to the British flag, Captain John IJolwell, who was 
the senior officer lying there, in the ‘Apollo’ frigate, 
sent an officer on board to demand the customary 
salute; the French captain refused to comply, upon 
which Captain Hoi well immediately ordered the 
‘ Hawk ’ sloop of war to fire two shot over her, 
which being done, the French commander thought 
proper instantly to salute.” 

Many of the greatest of our poets have eloquently 
alluded to the sea-sovereignty of their native island, 
ramparted with tidal waters. Who does not re¬ 
member the truly magnificent lines :— 

“ This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it as the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house 
.Against the envy of less happy lands! 
***** 

England, hound in with the triumphant sea, 

Yfliose rocky shore beats back the envious siego 
Of watery Neptune.” 

The popular strain of Thomson’s “Rule Bri¬ 
tannia” gives an emphatic assertion of Britain’s 
naval greatness. No poet, however, has so cele¬ 
brated the floating bulwarks of Britain, and the 
“Hearts of Oak” who man them, as Campbell. 
His marvellously spirit-stirring lyric, “ Yc Ma¬ 
riners of England,”* has no rival in its intense 
patriotism. 

In conclusion, suffice it that for a considerable 
time the claim of England’s sovereignty of the seas, 
so far as it includes special homage to our flag, or 
anything resembling a judicial supremacy over the 
ships of other nations, within the limits of the 
narrow (or any other) seas, has been a dead letter. 
But we can well afford to dispense with what was 
at best a somewhat questionable sort of shadowy 

* It is a curious and interesting literary fact, that Campbell 
wrote this in a foreign land, viz. at Itatisbon, on hearing of war 
being declared against Denmark. Some portion of it is said to 
have been previously roughly sketched out, owing to his admira¬ 
tion of the music of “Ye Gentlemen of England.” His splendid 
lyric, “The battle of the Baltic,” soon followed. 


honour, for we know that we yet retain the sub¬ 
stantial maritime supremacy which alone enables 
us to rank as the foremost nation of the world— 

“ Mistress, at least while Providence shall please. 

And trident-bearing Queen of tlio wide seas J” 

to quote the noble lines of the patriotic and 
Christian poet, Cowper. Well will it be for us to 
constantly bear in mind the vital truth that the 
same great poet proclaimed 

“ They trust in navies, and their navies fail: 

God’s curse can cast away ten thousand sail 1” 


NEW CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 

VANITY OP AUTHORS. 

“Vanity makes a fool of the wisest.” 

When Benvenuto Cellini, the poet, painter, sculptor, 
jeweller, warrior, and what not, wrote his “Me¬ 
moirs,” he committed an unconceivable vanity. He 
seems to have been in constant controversy with 
the world about his merits. Like Goldsmith, ho 
ever feared lest his “ eminence ” should get over¬ 
looked, and therefore “his instrumentation is 
marred by the preponderance of the brass.” He 
is always at the great trumpet, blowing for the 
bare life. Everybody who opposes him is wrong, 
and not only so, but, as it were, by the nature of 
the case, altogether evil-minded and wicked. His 
unbounded confidence in life superiority over all 
his contemporaries is ludicrous in the extreme. 
Some of his doings are so absurdly impossible 
that the reader, weary of laughter, grows angry. 
“The braggart,” he exclaims, “was no doubt*a 
great man in some things; but the greatest of all 
men and in all things ! it is too much for belief or 
patience.” As it is indeed. 

Derrick, the poet, through the interest of his 
friends, was made master of the ceremonies at Bath. 
In this situation he displayed his fondness for 
pomp and show. His dress was always fine, and 
he kept a footman as fine as himself. When ho 
visited London, his footman always walked behind 
him; and to show that he was his servant, Derrick 
generally crossed the streets several times, that 
the man might be seen to follow him. 

La Place, the great French astronomer, was ex¬ 
ceedingly vain of the orders which had been pre¬ 
sented to him for his scientific renown. He had 
the star of the order of the Reunion affixed to his 
dressing-gown. 

Boswell was always earning some ridiculous 
nick-name, and then “ binding it as a crown unto 
him,” not merely in metaphor, but literally. Ho 
exhibited himself, at the Shakespeare Jubilee, to 
all the crowd which filled Stratford-on-Avon, with 
a placard round bis hat, bearing the inscription of 
“ Corsica Bosv'Ell.” In his Tour he proclaimed to 
all the world, that at Edinburgh he was known by 
tho appellation of “ Paoli Boswell.” Ho was so 
vain of tho most childish distinctions, that when 
he had been to court, he drove to the office where 
his book was printing, without changing his clothes, 
and summoned all the people there to admire his 
new ruffles and sword. 

Queen Elizabeth was one of the vainest of the 
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Tain. When her wrinkles waxed deep and many, it 
is reported that an unfortunate master of the mint 
incurred disgrace by a too faithful shilling ; the die 
was broken, and only one mutilated impression is 
now in existence. Her maids of honour took the 
hint, and were thenceforth careful that no frag¬ 
ment of looking-glass should remain in any room 
of the palace which she frequented. At a very ad¬ 
vanced period of her reign, she bestowed on her 
“ illustrious spy,” as the dearest token of her es¬ 
teem, a likeness of herself, painted during the life¬ 
time of her father. It had this inscription, written 
by herself:— 

“The queen to Walsingham this table sent, 

Hark of her people’s and her own content.’* 

Her wardrobe, at the time of her death, contained 
more than two thousand dresses, of the fashions of 
all countries, of all times, and of all contrivances 
that busy fancy could suggest. 

Baron Grimm -was also remarkably fond of an 
unpromising person. His toilette was an affair of 
the utmost importance: red and white paint were 
found on his table. Ridicule had no effect in re¬ 
pressing this folly; but, accustomed to society, he 
received and returned with a good grace the pleasan¬ 
tries called down upon him by his almost feminine 
coquetries. 

Hallam, in his “ Literature of Europe,” says of 
Montaigne, that his “ vanity led him to talk per¬ 
petually of himself; and, as often happens to vain 
men, he would rather talk of his own failings than 
of any foreign subject.” 

“ I like,” wrote the Ettrick Shepherd, “ to 
write about myself; in fact, there are few things 
which I like better.” This was literally true. In 
a long and entertaining memoir of himself, attached 
to an edition of “ The A1 trine Tales,” every page is 
impressed with it; he never loses sight of the hero 
of the narrative. 

In 1641, Sir Richard Baker published his “ Chro¬ 
nicle of the Kings of England from the Time of the 
Romans’ Government unto the Death of King 
James.” This work, the author complacently 
declares, was “ collected with so great care and 
diligence, that if all other of our chronicles were 
lost, his only would be sufficient to inform pos¬ 
terity of all passages memorable or worthy to. be 
known.” 

Dr. Edward Chambcrlayne was the author of 
“ An glim Uotitia,” or the “ Present State of Eng¬ 
land,” 1668, and of various writings on religious 
and political subjects, but of nothing calculated to 
raise the admiration of his ^fellow-countrymen to 
any very high degree. His vanity, however, was 
excessive. We read on his monument in Chelsea 
Church:—“Ho was so studious of doing good to 
all men, and especially to posterity, that he ordered 
some of his books, covered with wax, to be buried 
with him, which may be of use in times to come.” 
More than a century having elapsed, it was thought 
posterity might claim its own; and so the place of 
deposit of the intellectual treasures was opened. But 
alas 1 the labours of the seekers had been antici¬ 
pated by Time, who . had so injured the tomb, that 
nooks and crannies were opened for the admission 


of air and moisture; when the interior was ex¬ 
amined, scarcely a trace of the mystic volumes 
remained behind! What'may we not have lost ?”* 

Mons. Dumont, the celebrated jurisconsult of- 
Geneva, has - left an interesting, sketch of Paine, 
the author, of “The Age of Reason,” etc. “His 
egregious conceit and presumptuous self-sufficiency 
quite disgusted me. He was drunk with vanity. 
If you believed him, it was he who had done every¬ 
thing in America. He was an absolute caricature, 
of the vainest of Frenchmen. lie fancied that his 
book upon the ‘Rights of Man’ ought to replace 
every other book in the world; and he told me 
roundly that if it were in his power to exterminate 
every library in existence, he would do so without 
hesitation, in order to eradicate the errors they con¬ 
tained, and begin, with tho ‘ Rights of Man,’ a 
new chain of ideas and principles. He knew all 
his own writings by heart, but ho knew nothing 
else.” 

The Rev. Edward Young, the author of “Night 
Thoughts,” was very vain of his oratorical talents. 
On one occasion, when preaching at St. James’s, 
he perceived that it was out of his power to 
command the attention of his congregation, not¬ 
withstanding the grace and animation of his de¬ 
livery; this so affected him, that he sat back in 
the pulpit and burst into tears. 

Saint-Simon was a singular compound of energy 
and vanity, often labouring under absence of mind 
and forgetfulness of common sense, •which have 
rendered him obnoxious to ridicule. His disciples 
relate that he had scarcely reached his seventeenth 
year, ere he had himself awakened every morning 
in these words—“Arise, M. le Comte, you have 
great things to perform.” In after years, when he 
passed through Geneva, he solicited the favour of 
being received at Coppet, and thus rendered his 
homage to Madame de Stacl: “ Madame, you are 
the most extraordinary woman in the world, as I 
am the most extraordinary man in it: had it been 
our lot to be united, what might not have been ex¬ 
pected of our children I” 

The vanity of Saint-Simon was at least equalled 
by that of a now forgotten English dramatist. His 
piece, entitled “ Hews from Camperdown,” written 
soon after Lord Duncan’s victory, was hissed off 
the stage. The author, however, thinking that it 
had been unfairly and unjustly “run down,” pub¬ 
lished it, in order to put his critics to shame, with 
this motto from Swift: “ When a true genius ap¬ 
pears in the world, you may know him by this 
mark, that the dunces are all in confederacy against 
him.” 

A certain Swede—I foi'geb his name—wwote a 
treatise on the Swedish constitution, and proved it 
indissoluble and eternal. Just as he had corrected 
the proofs of the last sheet, news came that Gus- 
tavas nr had destroyed this immortal government. 

“ Sir,” quoth the vain author, “ tho king of Sweden 
may overthrow the constitution, but not mg booh” 


* Anne, “sole daughter of Edward Chamborlayno,” was a lady 
also of eccentric habits. According to her monum^ntf Chelsea, 
she “aspiring above her sex and age, fought under her brothei*, 
with arms and manly attire, in a fire-ship, against the French, for 
six hours, on the 30tli of June, 1G90—a maiden heroine l” 
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Prognostics of Glory. —Ere autumn lias tinted the 
woodlands, or the cornfields are falling to the reaper’s song, 
or hoary hill-tops, like grey hairs on an aged head, give 
warning of winter’s approach, I have seen the swallow’s 
brood preening their feathers, and putting their long wings 
to the proof; and, though they might return to their nests 
in the window-eaves, or alight again on the house-tops, 
they darted away in the direction of sunny lands. Thus 
they showed that they were birds bound for a foreign 
clime, and that the period of their migration from the 
scene of their birth was nigh at hand. Grace also has its 
prognostics. They are infallible as those of nature. So, 
when the soul, filled with longings to be gone, is often 
darting away to glory, and, soaring upward, rises on the 
wings of faith, till this great world, from her sublime ele¬ 
vation, looks a little thing, God’s people know that they 
have the earnest of the Spirit. These are the pledges of 
heaven—a sure sign that their “redemption drawetli nigh.” 
Such devout feelings afford the most blessed evidence that, 
with Christ by the helm, and “ the wind” that “bloweth 
where it listeth” in our swelling sails, we are drawing nigh 
to the land that is afar off; even as the reeds, and leaves, 
and fruits that float upon the briny waves, as the birds of 
strange and gorgeous plumage that fly round his ship and 
alight upon its yards, as the sweet-scented odours which 
the wind wafts out to soa, assure the weary mariner that 
ere long he shall drop liis anchor and end his voyago in 
the desired haven.—Dr. Guthrie. 

Resources of Hindostan. —From the range of Himma* 
laya, a magazine of tempests and snow, there pours down 
a world of waters, which unite in the three great streams, 
the Brahmapootra flowing through the tea-country of As¬ 
sam ; the Ganges with its hundred outlets, and the Indus 
pouring into tho Arabian Sea a volume of water four times 
greater than the Ganges. Few have an idea of tho wealth 
and resources of Hindostan. Watered by those, mighty 
rivers, embracing an area of two and a quarter millions of 
square miles, and containing one hundred and sixty mil¬ 
lions of inhabitants years ago, the annual value of its pro¬ 
ducts exceeded 20,000,000,000 dollars. Its immense 
traffic may be conceived from the fact that, in lbo2, 669 
merchant vessels were built upon its western coast, and 
the tonnage of vessels trading upon that coast amounted 
to nearly 900,000, while 300,000 men were employed in 
the navigation of the Ganges. Calcutta gives employ¬ 
ment to upwards of one hundred pilots: at all hours of 
the day, steam-tug after steam-tug may be seen, each with 
one, two, or three deeply laden merchantmen, towing out 
to sea, and in 3856, seventy American dippers were at 
one time lying in that port. The Oriental Steamship 
Company has forty powerful steamers, averaging 1300 
tons each, and the annual receipts of the Company aro 
7,500,000 dollars.— Captain W. F. Lynch , U. S. Navy . 

Mr. Quincy Adams and the Bible.— In a lettor to 
his son, in 3.811, John Quincy Adams says:—“I have many 
years made it a practice to read through tho Bible once a 
year. My custom is to read four or five chapters every 
morning, immediately after rising from my bed. It em¬ 
ploys an hour of my time, and seems to me th© most suit¬ 
able manner of beginning tho day. In -what light soever 
we regard the Bible, whether with reference to revelation, 
to history, or to morality, it is an invaluable and inex¬ 
haustible mine of knowledge and virtue.” 

Tiie late Countess Howe and Sunday Parties. The 
late Countess Howe never accepted an invitation on a 
Sunday. Once, when in attendance on the queen (Ade¬ 
laide) at Windsor, some party was proposed by the king 
on Sunday, at which he was very anxious Lady Howe 
should bo present, but was unable to induce her. The 
queen, surprised at her firmness, exclaimed, “ I wonder 
at your firmness. If the king had been so urgent with me, 
1 could not have refused.” Lady Howe replied, “ Madam, 
his Majesty is your husband.— Bailees ’ Journal. 


Corps of Commissionaires. —The corps now consists 
of about 100 men, and is under the patronage of H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, G.C.B. About sixty of the men 
aro engaged in London, and others at Manchester, Liver¬ 
pool, Southampton, Chester, and Dublin. All the men 
have been in the army or navy, and are in the receipt of 
pensions. The rules and regulations are admirably framed 
for the preservation of the morals, integrity, and good be¬ 
haviour of tho corps. Drunkenness subjects any of them 
to instant dismissal without a chance of the sentence being 
remitted. All the men have fixed “posts,” and their 
charges are regulated by a very moderate tariff, as follows. 
By Distance—2<7. half a-mile or under; 3 d. one mile, or over half 
a-mile. 

By Time— Gd. per hour, or 2d. quarter of an hour. When taken by 
time, the Commissionaire is to do two miles and a-half each 
hour, if walking. 

By Day of eight hours, 2s. G<7.; half-day, Is. GJ. Callingcamages, Id. 
Delivery of circulars, according to tariff, the particulars of which 
may be ascertained at the office. 

No return fare, except when employed. 

N.B.—In order to promote regularity, and to prevent any over¬ 
charge, each Commissionaire is furnished with a book of tickets, 
containing the tariff, etc. Employers aro particularly requested, 
whenever they engage a man, to take one of these from him, speci¬ 
fying tho amount paid and particulars of the duty to he performed. 

The men liave what they can get in accordance with the 
above tariff. Each, on being engaged, deposits 20s. as a 
guarantee of good behaviour, and all aro required, to con¬ 
tribute 5s. at entrance, and Is. per month afterwards to 
tho general fund of the corps. Tho system is successful, 
and deserves to bo widely extended. 

Scotch Trout and Irish Lunatics. —An amusing scene 
occurred lately when tho Scotch Fisheries Bill was before 
tho House of Commons in committee. A debate arose as 
to tho omission of the words “ or set lines ” (for t-lie cap¬ 
ture of fish). The bells rang for a division. As it was 
Wednesday, all tho committees were sitting. At tho 
sound of tho bolls, the members’ door of tho committee- 
room labelled “Irish Lunatics” was opened, and a dozen 
gentlemen ran out with such evident marks of wildness 
that tho people in tho corridor were alarmed, and thought 
that some of the unhappy victims before the committee 
had escaped from their keepers. These gentlemen did not 
recover from their look of bewilderment, for when they 
entered the House breathless and spent, they heard the 
chairman put the question “ Or set lines.” What did it 
mean ? What question was at issue ? What, even devoid 
of context, was a set line ? Tho chairman said “ That 
those words bo here inserted ” Would anybody tell them 
how to vote ? To know' even the name of the bill before 
tho committee would have been a relief. Fortunately, 
they escaped every danger of going into tho wrong lobby 
and having an account to settle afterwards with Mr. Baillio 
Cochrane, by Mr. Buchanan giving w'ay. The words were 
retained, and tho committee w r ere spared the trouble of 
dividing. The Lunatics Committee went back to their 
committee-room with a greater gusto for their dinner 
than their inquiry. — London Correspondent of the “ Scots¬ 
man. 11 

Baron Liebtg on Manning’s Portable Sewage Ma- 
nure. — The action of this manure, if used by itself, would 
bo limited, the most active matters being contained in too 
small proportions relatively to its volume ; bub I believe 
that a mixture of your manure with guano, or phosphate 
of lime (bone dust), would confer the most solid advan¬ 
tages upon agriculture. Your manure would add those 
useful elements which are neither contained in guano nor 
bones, and w r onld increase their action and efficacy, so that, 
at the very moderate price at which you sell it, this mix¬ 
ture w'ould prove also a source of groat economy to the 
farmer. I was astonished to find in your manure so large 
a quantity of ammonia and potash, and I am convinced 
that your (patent) process is perfectly applicable to the 
treatment of the sewage of towns, and the manufacture of 
a sew'age manure. 
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CHAPTER XXY1II.—GOLDEN-GROVE. A PIMENTO-WALK. 
PRICKLY-PEARS. 

“ The top of the morning to yon, gentlemen,” said 
Rington, as Harry and I stepped into the verandah. 
“I hope yonr early rising will not disagree with 
you.” 
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“Hot more than a late breakfast will set to rights,** 
said Harry, laughing. 

“Come along, then. Hullo ! what now?” cried 
Rington, as the clattering of horses’ feet was heard: 
—“ hooray ! here come Gordon and Mac: that’s 
capital.” 

“ Have you finished breakfast ?” were the first 
words we heard from the busher, as he trotted up to 
the door. 
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“We have not begun yet; waiting for you this 
I don’t know bow long,” replied Rington. 

“ Nor nobody else,” said Gordon; “ but at any rate 
I’m glad you waited, for I’ve brought a wee baggie 
o’ alligator peats. I ken'weel ye canna grow them 
at Golden Grove.” And sure enough he had: there 
was Cu'fFy, seated on “ a bit of blood,” with “ the wee 
baggie” before him. 

“All right,” said Rington; “bring ’em up, Cuffy. 
I am no ways proud; but,” turning to Gordon, 

“ I’ll show you what we can grow at G olden Grove, 
by and by, old fellow.” 

“ Prickly-pears and the like, you mean P ’deed I 
know that * ill weeds grow apace ’ along Plantain 
Garden River.” 

4 There’s not a weed in the vale so tall or so ill- 
behaved as yourself,” laughed Rington, as he pushed 
him into the verandah, where breakfast was laid. 

A jovial meal we had. The dry humour of the 
busher, the quaint simplicity of little Mac, Ring- 
ton’s ready repartee, and the general high spirits 
of the whole party, rise up pleasantly before me 
as I write even now, after an interval of well nigh 
thirty years. 

“ Now, then,” said Rington, as we pushed our 
plates from us, and all cried “ Hold! enough ” —“now, 
then, for the prickly-pears, and the other ill weeds; 

4 smoking is not allowed,’ ” added he, as Harry 
produced his cigar case. 

“ Right eno’ — right eno’,” said the busher; “ the 
flavour of your weeds, Captain, would destroy 
Rington’s altogether— put their noses out of joint, 
that would they.” 

“ They would put oar noses out of joint, at all 
events,” said Rington; “ allspice and tobacco don’t 
mix kindly together ; the fact is, I want to show you 
my pimento walk to-” 

“The best advantage,” chimed in the busher, “ for 
fear the alligator pears should beat him; all fair, all 
fair ; put up your cigar-case, Captain.” 

We strolled leisurely along through the highly 
cultivated vale, v r hich to my eye seemed richer in 
all the profuse and varied vegetation of the tropics 
than any part of Jamaica I had yet seen. 

The canes were larger and more lofty, their spiral 
tops “arrowing” many feet above our heads; the In¬ 
dian corn grew thicker and stronger, and the heavy 
“ cobs ** hung in countless numbers on the vigor¬ 
ous stalks ; the cocoa-nut trees too appeared higher, 
and more loaded with fruit; one palmetto royal, or 
cabbage-palm, in particular, which distanced all its 
neighbours in altitude, as it did in graceful beauty, 
irresistibly arrested my attention. 

I had never beheld so noble a tree of the palm 
genus. Its perfectly straight trunk, without 
branch or bough to break the elegant symmetry of 
its shape, rose up clean and clear from the base to 
its* lofty top ; from thence a waving plume drooped 
pendant; and, to crown the whole, a tender green 
shoot lifted its head high into the air from the 
centre of the leafy canopy. 

Rington told us that that magnificent tree was 
upwards of 150 feet in height, and it certainly 
looked every inch of it. 

“ Ah!” said he, “ in the centre of that fellow’s 
crown lurks a great delicacy; it is more delicious 


than any sea-kale you ever eat, but it is only to be 
had by the sacrifice of the tree; and that would be 
4 buying gold too dear,’ to my thinking.” 

So thought we. Sacrifice such a splendid tree 
as that for a dish of sea-kale! the idea was too 
monstrous to be entertained for a moment 

I found that I was not wrong in my estimate of 
the productiveness of that vale. 

“There is not better land in the island— very 
little as good— as this same Plantain Garden; but I 
don’t tell Rington so, as it would make him too 
conceited, ye ken,” said the busher, in a stage 
whisper. 

“ That’s not kind of you, Gordon,” laughed Ring- 
ton ; 44 for it’s a fact I’d never find out by myself, 
ye ken.” 

“ Did you ever hear the likes of that P He ridicules 
my parts of speech to my face, and I a guest! 
There’s manners; and yet, would you believe it, 
Captain, he wants to make me believe that he was 
educated at Winchester College? ’Deed lie might 
ha’ saved his poor father the expense o’ keepin’ 
him there four year, gin he naiver larnt so much 
as the motto o’ the Institute— ‘Manners makyth 
man.’ ” 

“ It doesn’t say what sort of a 4 man’ they make, 
Jim,” suggested Rington, whilst his eyes twinkled 
with fun. 

“ Nor what sort of 4 manners’ are employed in 
the manufacture; and gin yours are a fair specimen 
o’ the class, I’ll no say Rut they’re wise in keepin’ 
things 4 dark,’ Mat, for the gude o’ the college, ye 
ken I” 

44 There is no ‘weathering’ upon Jim Gordon,” 
said Rington, laughing heartily ; “when you think 
you have him, he trips you up by ‘an echelon 
movement,’ as you 4 sojer officers’ would say, and 
over you go.” 

44 It’s very seldom you tumble without pulling 
me after you : that’s all mock humility, gentlemen; 
don’t you be taken hi; he has hit me so often and 
so hard with his sledge-hammer wit, that I’m 
black and blue, mentally speaking: but whew! 
what’s this dreadful smell ?” 

In pretended disgust the busher seized hold of 
his nose. The most delicious perfume was wafted 
past on the light breeze. 

We had been gradually ascending for the last 
ten minutes, and were now upon the slope of a 
hill. About three hundred yards in front of us 
was an avenue of trees : this was the pimento- 
walk, and from thence came this delicately sweet 
scent, which, as we drew nearer to the walk, 
became almost overpowering in its strength and 
pungency. 

The pimento tree is tall and slender, with a 
lightish grey trunk, so smooth, so shiny, and so 
delicate in appearance, as to give one the idea that 
the outside bark has been peeled off. The leaf is 
dark-green, glossy, and highly scented, and when 
you crush it in your hand, it emits a spicy aro¬ 
matic fragrance, in comparison with which all 
the numberless bouquets, from “ l’imperatrice” 
to “the jockey club,” are but miserable, scentless 
compositions. 

The fruit of this beautiful tree is about the size 
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and colour of a large sloe, but as hard as an almond 
■when ripe, and known with us as 44 allspice.” They 
grow wild all over the island, but are seldom culti¬ 
vated, as they are not supposed to yield so great 
a profit as sugar and coffee. This theory, however, 
was not adopted by Rington: he believed that a 
pimento-walk, besides being very ornamental, and 
highly gratifying to the olfactories, might be made 
to pay well, if carefully and scientifically tended. 

As we wandered.down this lovely grove, inhaling 
aromatic incense at every step, the beautiful and 
truthful description of a tropical climate and tropi¬ 
cal vegetation rose before me— 

“ The soft winds of zephyr, oppressed with perfume. 

Waxed faint o’er the garden of Guta in her bloom.” 

We returned to tiie house by a different route 
—by the side of Plantain Garden River, through 
thick clumps of waving bamboos, beneath wide- 
spreading cotton trees and stately palms. 

“I have brought you this way,” said Rington, 
as we entered a lane inclosed on each side by a 
tall hedge, “ to show you a specimen of the prickly- 
pear, which even Gordon allows we can grow in 
4 the garden/ and I rather think we can.” 

I had seen prickly-pear hedges before, but 
certainly none approaching in size to those be¬ 
tween which we were walking. They were at least 
twelve feet high, and four feet in breadth; and 
the plants grew so thickly together, interlaced one 
with another, the broad prickly leaves overlap¬ 
ping the whole, that one could with difficulty dis¬ 
cern daylight through the dense mass. Bright 
scarlet flowers and purple fruit hung in profusion 
over the rough spiky surface. 

“ A very beautiful and a very formidable barrier 
indeed,” said Harry. “I had no idea that the 
prickly-pear ever attained to such a size.” 

“Well, I don’t believe there are many such 
hedges in Jamaica,” observed Rington. “I don’t 
know what ‘ the wait-a-bit thorns’ at the Cape may 
be, but I suspect that most fellows would 4 wait a 
bit 5 before they charged that.” 

“Even a buffalo bull, eh?” said I, for I had 
been lately reading of buffalo hunts in the far 
west, and my notions of the wondrous strength of 
these furious animals were probably of an exagge¬ 
rated description. 

“A buffalo fiddlestick!” cried Rington, con¬ 
temptuously : “ I should like to see a herd of them 
go at it this minute; I’d not budge an inch, and 
I’d say ten to one that not a bull of the lot ever 
reached the lane.” 

“ Oh !” cried .little Mac, suddenly, “ bad luck to 
the thorns; they’ve ruined my hand.” 

“Ah ha!” laughed the busher, “that comes o’ 
picking and stealing; put on your gloves, and try 
again, man.” 

“ Indeed, I’ll do no such thing; I thought those 
luscious-lookiug fellows were good to eat, but I 
don’t believe they are worth the gathering.” 

“ Sour grapes always hang high,” said Gordon. 

“ And 4 faint heart never won fair lady,’ ” added 
Rington. 

“And ‘a burnt child dreads the fire,’ ” retorted 
Mac, as he bound his handkerchief round his bleed¬ 
ing- fingers, nodding the while good-humouredly at 
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his tormentors, as much as to say, 44 Go on, if you 
like it.” 

44 1 give in: Mac is too many for us this morn¬ 
ing, Gordon,” said Rington. 

“ Ay, ay! the lad is ’cute enough; he is as full 
o’ proverbs as he is o’ mischief: he has them a’ at 
his fingers’ ends.” 

44 That I have, and more than I want, if you 
call this a proverb,” said Mac, as he pulled a long 
spike out of his finger. 

44 Ha, ha ! had you there, Jim,” laughed Rington, 
rubbing his hands gleefully. 

44 ’Deed yes that: I am getting old, body and 
mind; I can chop neither wood nor logic; an auld 
fule, an auld fule—neither mair nor less.” 

The busher put his hand on Mac’s shoulder, and 
walked on. It struck me that he looked gloomy. 
4 * Surely,” thought I, 44 he is not annoyed at Mac’s 
jokes/' The same idea occurred to Rington. 

We were sitting in the verandah, talking of the 
late thunder-storm, which it appeared had done 
some mischief in the neighbourhood of Smiling 
\ alley, and Mac had just left us to see after the 
horses, at the busher’s request, when Rington 
said, 44 What’s the matter, Gordon ? have you got a 
headache?” 

44 Ho, I never have a headache.” 

He rose as he spoke, and sighed. 

“ You are either sick or sulky, and I don’t know 
which. Surely you are not put out by what that 
lad said, Jim?'’ he asked, jerking his thumb towards 
the yard, where Mac stood. 

The busher’s eyes flashed fire for an instant, and 
then filled with tears. 

“I am neither 4 sick nor sulky/ Mat, but I am 
very, very sad.” He spoke slowly and feelingly. I 
had never seen him so moved. 44 Angry wi’ you, 
puir laddie ? God forbid. Ye dinna ken, Mat, how 
that boy has twined himself in amongst my vary 
heart-strings; I am a lone man, wi’out wife or bairn, 
but I lo e that laddie as weel as though he were my 
ain bairn; and now he’ll be taken awa’— now he’ll 
be taken awa’.” 

“ Taken away ? what do you mean, Jim ? is the 
lad going to leave you ?” asked Rington in sur¬ 
prise. 

“Ay, lie’s going to leave me, that’s just it; tho 
puir laddie, the puir laddie ! he is unco young to 
dee: hecli, sirs, it makes me greet like a woman 
when I think how soon that puir bairn will be in 
his grave.” 

44 4 Be in his grave ! going to die !’ why, what bee 
have you got in your bonnet now, Jim ?” said 
Rington; 44 what makes you think that Mac is 
going to die ? I never saw a fellow look less like 
dying; he is the picture of rude health this minute. 
Donh you agree with me ?” he added, turning to us. 

\Y e both assented; but Gordon only shook his 
head more sorrowfully than ever, and still main¬ 
tained that, whatever we might think, lie saw death 
in his face as plainly as if the word was written 
there. ,4 

In vain did Rington ridicule—in vain did Harry 
reason ; the busher was neither to be laughed nor 
argued out of his belief. 

_ “ I am a Scotchman, ye ken, Captain,” he said at 

rj r. 0, 
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last. “ I was born and bred amangst the meests 
and the tradeetions of tbe mountains; and though 
ye may disbelieve in ‘ second sight/ I have a sair 
foreboding that before six months are gone puir 
Mac will be in his grave." 

So awful was the doom pronounced, so implicit 
was the faith of the seer, that no one attempted an 
answer. I don’t know how the others felt, but I 
felt frightened, and half ashamed of myself for being 
so. Of course I didn’t believe it; I never was the 
least superstitious, and always laughed to scorn 
the pretended gift of second sight; but notwith¬ 
standing my pity and contempt for so barbarous a 
belief, I shuddered from head to foot as Gordon 
spoke; and the chill was still at my heart when 
Mac burst into the verandah, laughing gaily, and 
holding a dead rat by the tail, which he and Tom 
had managed to kill between them. 

“ Now, then, Mac," said Gordon, in a light and 
easy tone, “ we must be off, lad." 

Our horses were also at the door, and, as our 
road passed within half a mile of Smiling Valley, 
we all started together, bidding farewell to Golden 
Grove and its kind and hospitable owner. 

CIIArTEU XXIX.—A PLASH OF LIGHTNING. 

The sun was hot, too hot to go out of a foot’s pace, 
but not hob enough to bridle our tongues or check 
our mirth. Little Mac was the life of the party, 
cracking his jokes and poking his fun at every one. 
The busher had quite recovered his cheerfulness: 
his sad forebodings had, or seemed to have, de¬ 
parted. And so we laughed and chatted right 
merrily, as we rode through the waving canes. 

At length we reached the turning to Smiling 
Valley, and we must part from our pleasant com¬ 
panions. 

“ Ye’ll ha’e to ride for it yet gin you wish to 
reach camp wi’ a dry skin : the air is too sultry to 
be wholesome; there’s a storm brewing up yonder, 
’deed is there." 

* # * * 

“ You will not forget to leave me Tom in your 
will, Mr. Brook." 

These were the last words I ever heard uttered, 
either by honest Jim Gordon or light-hearted little 
Mac. "Why was it that the idea of my leaving the 
latter anything in my will seemed absurd P Why 
was it that, when I shook hands with him, the same 
chill passed through me that I had felt at Golden 
Grove ? Do, in truth, “ coming events cast their 
shadows before them P” 

I don’t know whether Harry had been similarly 
affected with myself by the busher’s mournful fore¬ 
boding, for he said nothing at the time; but he 
looked sad, I thought, and after taking leave of 
our friends, vre rode on in silence for some miles. 
But a distant rumble from the Blue Mountains re¬ 
minded us of Gordon’s last words, and on looking 
back we perceived evident signs of a coming storm. 

“ Come, Brook, wake up," said Harry : “we are 
in for a wetting, I guess; but at all events we will 
cross the Yallahs this time before the flood comes 
down, if riding will do it." 

So saying, he started off at a hand-gallop. I fol¬ 
lowed my leader, and away we went without a check 


for a four-mile stretch. The road was level and 
good through the vale, but as we neared St. Cathe¬ 
rine’s gap the ground began to rise. 

“We must take a pull here,” said Harry; “we 
shall be under the shelter of those trees in a few 
minutes." 

So we were, and as we passed through the gap, 
the patter of rain fell heavily on the surrounding 
foliage. We rattled down the hill, steep and stony 
though it was, at the imminent risk of breaking our 
horses’ knees, to say nothing of our own necks, for 
we were eager to cross the ford at the bottom. 

“Wo are not a bib too soon," cried Harry, as we 
reached the bank of the river, whose dark waters 
swept swiftly and silently by. In we plunged; 
there was no time for hesitation; the rain was now 
falling in torrents, and the river was rapidly rising. 
We soon gained the other side, but our horses 
were fairly taken off their legs in the middle of the 
stream, and had to swim for it. 

“Thatrwas ‘touch and go,’ old fellow, eh?" said 
Harry; “ if we had been five minutes later we could 
not have crossed; that burst over the flat was not 
for nothing : it is lucky we were not bound for 
Fcrnside. I don’t believe we could have crossed 
that ford." 

“ Is this the same river ?" I asked. 

“ To be sure; only another bend of it; it is wider- 
here than on the other side of the gap, consequently 
more room for the water to run off: but it has not 
had time yet to get rid of yesterday’s donations, 
which must have been pretty bountiful, so that a 
very little more was necessary to bring it up to 
impassable pitch." 

“ I think to-day’s ‘ donations ’ are tolerably 
* bountiful,’ ’’ I observed, as we cantered along the 
broad road which led by the Botanical Gardens, 
the rain pouring down upon us unceasingly the 
while. 

“Well, it is moist, I confess," laughed Harry; 

“ how dark it is too: we shall have a flash and a 
roar yet before we get to camp. Hullo ! who goes 
there?" 

As he spoke, a vivid streak of lightning flashed 
forth, followed instantaneously by a tremendous 
clap of thunder. We pulled up suddenly; it is, 
1 believe, an involuntary motion when lightning- 
gleams in one’s face. I had seen the object which 
had attracted Harry’s attention: it was a tandem 
just making the turn out of our road into the road* 
to camp. For an instant, dazzled by the flash, we 
had lost sight of it; and now we saw that it was 
stationary. 

“ Something WTong there, I am afraid," said 
Harry, as we once more pushed forward. As we 
approached, we could see the driver sitting motion¬ 
less in the gig. 

“I thought there were two," muttered Harry. 
I was sure there were, and said so. When we 
reached the spot, we saw that both the horses 
were on the ground, and a negro lad was holding 
one down by the head with all his might. 

Off we jumped. 

“ Lay hold of our horses, and we’ll soon set. 
things to rights here," said Harry to the lad. 

“ De leader him dead, Massa Holt, and Massa, 
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liim no speak,” said tlie boy, whom we now perceived 
to be Ker’s servant. 

Wc looked up quickly at the motionless figure in 
the gig. It ivas Ker; and there he still, sat, bolt 
upright, his eyes wide open, and the reins in his 
hand: he seemed to be staring stedfastly at us; 
but it was a glassy, fixed, unnatural stare. We 
were at his side instantly; we spoke to him, we 
touched him, we shook him; but he neither an¬ 
swered nor stirred. Was it a fit ? or was he sud¬ 
denly paralyzed?— That could not be death—a dead 
man could not sit upright. 

We lifted him from the gig, and laid him gently 
on the ground; Harry felt his pulse, I tore open 
his waistcoat, and put my hand on his heart. 

“Harry, his heart is still,” I whispered, for I 
was subdued by a confused feeling of doubt and 
terror. 

“ So is his pulse; and yet surely, surely he can¬ 
not be-hark! there is some one coming.” A 

horse’s feet were distinctly heard advancing rapidly 
along the Kingston road. 

In a few minutes M‘Mull appeared ; he pulled up 
sharp when he came alongside the gig. “ What’s 
to do here ?” he asked, in his usual grumpy tone. 

“J ump off, doctor, there’s a good man : Ker is 
in a swoon, or a fit, or something; he neither speaks 
nor stirs,” cried Harry eagerly. 

“ ‘ In a swoon, or a fit, or something, 5 ” repeated 
M £ Mull, as he deliberately dismounted. 

“ Look sharp, doctor; it’s a case of life and death, 
I can tell yon,” exclaimed Harry, exasperated at 
M‘Mulls methodical slowness. 

The doctor made no reply, but walked quietly up 
to the spot where Ker was lying. He put his 
hand on his wrist, kept it there for nearly a 
minute, then thrust it under his shirt upon his 
heart. 

“ You’re wrong again, Harry Holt, 55 he said, as 
he withdrew his hand; “ it’s no’ ‘ a case of life and 
death,’ but just a case of death; the man’s as dead 
as Julius Caesar.” 

Although, in our secret thoughts, both Harry 
and I had feared this, yet the sudden announce¬ 
ment of the fact, made in such an apparently un¬ 
feeling manner, shocked us inexpressibly. Harry 
explained that he was sitting upright in the gig till 
we removed him ; how could he retain his position 
if he were indeed dead ? 

“I dinna ken,” said M'Mull; “but I ken he 5 s 
dead; and more than that, I ken that I am wet to 
the skin, and shall catch my death o’ cold gin I stay 
to answer all your questions : put him in the gig 
and bring him to camp.” 

So saying, he mounted his horse and rode off. 

“ Right or wrong, I could horsewhip that fellow 
till he hadn’t a sound bone in his body, with all 
the pleasure in life,” said Harry, in high wrath. 

The body was placed in the gig, the dead horse 
was left where he fell, and we proceeded towards 
camp sad and sorrowful; for, though we neither 
of us liked Ker, his awfully sudden death had 
completely overwhelmed us. 

“You and I,” said Harry, as we walked our 
horses by the side of the gig—“ you and I were 
out in a thunderstorm yesterday, when we saw not 


one, but a thousand flashes of lightning, and yet 
we are here to tell the tale. Do you think we are 
sufficiently thankful to G od for having so mercifully 
spared us, Brook P” 

“ I am afraid I never thought about it, Harry,” 
I replied timidly, for in truth I felt ashamed of 
myself. 

“ Nor I either; at least, not so much as I ought: 
courage in the midst of danger is right and proper; 
but the highest courage would avail us nothing 
were not His arm stretched over us to protect and 
shield us from harm. Let us never forget that 
fact, Brook.” 

“ I feel it now,” I answered; “ this fearfully 
sudden death has brought it home to me. How 
strange that there should have been only that one 
solitary flash, and one solitary clap of thunder; is 
it not ?” 

“ Yes, it is strange, or at least seems so to us; 
but ‘ God’s ways arc not our ways,’ you know, 
Brook.” 

The rain still descended heavily as our mournful 
procession splashed slowly and sadly along the 
flooded road and across the soaked and sloppy 
barrack-yard of Up Park Camp. 


HAUNTED LONDON. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ART AND NATURE. 

IV.—SOHO SQUA11E. 

An old gentleman, who died about 1810, used to 
say that he remembered shooting a woodcock in 
open fields where Lambs’ Conduit Street now stands. 
As late, too, as 1760, Oxford Street was but a deep 
hollow road, full of sloughs, with here and there 
only a ragged house—a lurking-place for cut¬ 
throats ; and the night traveller shook in his 
hackney-coach as he passed along it, expecting 
every minute to see a goggling black mask staring 
in at the window. 

When we remember that Hanover and Cavendish 
Squares were only built about 1718, can we wonder 
that, on looking at a map of Queen Elizabeth’s Lon¬ 
don, for Soho, we find only broad green squared-out 
fields, bounded byroads leading to Reading and Ux¬ 
bridge, where now the dingy square of Soho stands ? 
Yes, all the pleasant small phenomena of every¬ 
day nature were then quietly and unsmokily going 
on in this area, now crushed so flat with four rows 
of solid houses. At that time, Bacon and Raleigh 
were living in the Strand, and the city was still the 
dwelling-place of noblemen; Hatton House stood 
at the end of Hatton Garden, and Drury Lane 
was a centre of fashion. There grew white-frilled 
daisies, dandelion’s globes of down, and white cauli¬ 
flower-heads of mayflower; children played and 
looked on distant London, and the thin smoke of ten 
thousand dinners cooked on wood fires went up at 
noon into the blue unsullied sky. There was Kemp’s 
Field, and Bunche’s Close, and Coleman Hedge, 
and Dog House Fields, and Brown’s Close , all 
green and fresh, where now Greek Street, and Frith 
Street, and Charles Street, and Dean Street stand, 
shoulder to shoulder, in stolid vapid ugliness, yet 
not without memories to irradiate them, and throw 
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enchantment over twilight London at the ghost¬ 
walking hours, when day dies amid the bloodshed 
of the west. 

During the Civil Wars there were brick kilns 
smoking blackly near Soho, and here, perhaps, 
as a quiet spot, sword thrusts were exchanged, or 
footpads skulked about watching travellers. After 
the ^Restoration, cottages began to increase about 
this country quarter ; then it was half intended to 
stop, by parliamentary decree, the building of houses 
in Soho, as it choked up the air in the king’s parks 
and palaces, and led away the water from the con¬ 
duits which supplied Whitehall. The king was a 
great walker, and fond of the mall and his park, where 
he could lead about his spaniels and feed his ducks ; 
so he wanted room to breathe, and remembered that 
old Cromwell had tried to stop the rage for house¬ 
building in London, but it was no use. Houses 
were wanted —houses brought in more money than 
pasture land, and houses were built. The wind¬ 
mill and the Dog Eields went, Soho Square be¬ 
gan to shape itself (1681), when the Duke of Mon¬ 
mouth, the bad king’s gay Absalom of an illegiti¬ 
mate son, took the centre house on the south side, 
facing the statue of his father; and round him es¬ 
tablished themselves, Colonel Rumsay, Sir H. 
Inglesby, the Earl of Stamford, and Messrs. Tilder 
and Broughton. It was called Monmouth Square 
then: gold pieces, I have no doubt, were raked about 
the green tables in that Square, gilded coaches rolled 
in and out incessantly, and the silly revelling rake, 
looping on his lace cravat every morning at one of 
those foggy windows, little thought of what would 
one day come to those scented locks that he ran 
his diamonded fingers through. Dining, drink¬ 
ing, lute-playing—now at Whitehall, now at the 
Duke’s Theatre—little thought that foolish Absalom 
of a certain Dorsetshire heath, where he would one 
day be pounced on by the soldiers, or of the deep 
ditch under the ash tree, where he lay three dreary 
nights ; then, dressed as a countryman, dropped 
his gold snuff-box, full of gold pieces, in a tangled 
pea-field, and was led to London to die on the 
scaffold (1685). No wonder in ghostly evenings 
I meet a tall, black, dejected man in Soho Square ; 
it is the Duke, I know, but I do not like to speak 
first. Lord Bateman next purchased the unlucky 
house, giving , no doubt, revels in his turn, nor 
thinking much of headless Monmouth. Then (1791) 
Count de Guerchy, the Erenck ambassador, had it, 
and thought even less of Monmouth, for now the 
Square was called King Square, or Soho Square; 
and Monmouth’s fate was becoming a legend. As 
to how the Square got its present name of Soho, 
antiquarians differ, as those wise men are sometimes 
in the habit of doing. But some blue fog night 
I will stop the Duke’s ghost and ask him, and so 
settle the question, for good ink enough has been 
shed upon it. The word soho was a word used in 
the old riding school to encourage a horse ; perhaps 
it was once given to one of the fields upon which the 
once fashionable Square was built, to indicate that 
horses were trained there. It is a tradition, but a 
false one, that the Square derived its name from 
“ Soho,” being the watchword of the Duke’s men 
at Sedgemoor. 


Time went on ; the Square, once a windmill field, 
and belonging first to Pringer, then to the unlucky 
Duke, then to the widowed Duchess, in 1700, be¬ 
came the Earl of Portland’s just as all the surround¬ 
ing streets were springing up in files of houses to 
guard the Square. There all sorts of inmates came 
to the house of the headless man: Bishop Burnet, 
the friend of William and good Queen Mary, Bur¬ 
net, the pompous friend of the martyr, Lord Rus¬ 
sell ; it was for a time an auction-room ; then that 
brave admiral, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, lived here, 
talked of French frigates and smashing broad¬ 
sides, and in his long laced waistcoat and cocked 
hat left here for that unhappy voyage when he 
was wrecked off Cornwall, and his body, saved 
from the sea, was brought to lie in state till it could 
bo borne solemnly to Westminster Abbey ; then 
Lord Chancellor Macclesfield lived and died here, 
but quietly, neither at sea nor on the scaffold, giv¬ 
ing the old unlucky house a better name; and the 
sub-president of the Royal Society lived here, and 
after him that boisterous antagonist of the court, the 
Earl of C liatham’ s friend, Lord Mayor Beckford, who, 
to torment the great people, had the word Liberty 
in staring white letters painted across the front of 
the house ; and what could not a man who left a mil¬ 
lion of ready money and £100,000 a year to his bad 
son, afford to do ? 

I meet such a crowd of dim ghosts at night, out¬ 
side Mr. Rogers’ the wood-carvers, and D’Almaine’s 
the music-sellers, that I can scarcely get my poor 
brain to remember who is who, and what celebrated 
people really did live in this Square of Soho. Some 
of them do not know the place when I call it Soho ; 
others ignore King Square, and some will stylo it 
Monmouth. The dead miller -wants his windmill, and 
the ghost children of Elizabeth’s time ask “the 
way, if you please, to Dog House Fields.” Here, tells 
me a lady who I take to be Oliver Cromwell’s wife, 
that Mistress Mary Cromwell once dwelt in that 
great pickle-shop; a Dutch Jew shows me where, in 
1726, lived the exile Rippereda, a Dutch adventurer, 
who had been Prime Minister of Spain; and a 
smiling ghost tells me that in the left-hand corner 
of Bateman’s Buildings, George Coleman the 
humourist cracked many a joke; and on the 
Greek Street side, too, Horace Walpole’s bosom 
friend and correspondent, Field-Marshal Conway, 
whom he idolized. 

But the house at whose door ghosts congregate 
about midnight, so thick that it looks like Death’s 
door, is a great faded house on the east side of the 
Square — the Sutton Street side. It was once the 
mansion of the Eai*ls of Carlisle, but it was taken 
in 1762-3 by a German singer, a Mrs. Teresa 
Cornelys (or Cornelius). With subtle tact, Mrs. 
Cornelys took advantage of the cliques and rival¬ 
ries of a frivolous powder-and-patek age; and 
when the singer Guadagni left the Ilaymarket 
Opera, sho set him up at private concerts esta¬ 
blished in her splendidly-furnished house, which 
she had turned into a fairy jialace for balls, con¬ 
certs, operas, harmonic meetings, and masquerades. 

The whole silly town of fashion-mongers, of 
wigged beaux and powdered belles, were in a buzz 
about the vast new rooms, hung with blue and yel- 
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low satin. Every one chattered about the taste and 
invention of Mrs. Cornelys, and the town called 
her the “dictatress of pleasure.” Her tact was 
great, and she did all she could to ruin the Opera 
House, sell her purple tickets, enlarge her rooms, 
and win the people of fashion by expressions of 
duty and gratitude. She improved the ventilation 
of her rooms, and spent £1000 in one year in their 
decoration. She had to have another entrance 
made to her house, to admit the grand people. 
She was threatened with information and prose¬ 
cution, but her spells seemed daily to increase in 
power. Mrs. Comelys believing this little dream 
perpetual, invented more tricks than a tired fox to 
baffle her angry enemies. She gave balls to the 
servants of persons of fashion, when 220 assem¬ 
bled in the earl’s desecrated mansion ; she gave 
the profits of an harmonic meeting to the poor of 
the parish, and pamphlets were mitten to show 
that her vicious masquerades were beneficial to 
commerce. Four hundred twinkling wax-lights 
lit her house on such nights as these, and a 
hundred musicians set the foolish feet dancing. 
Footmen filled the passages, chairs and carriages 
blockaded the entrance to the Square; great sul¬ 
tanas, with £30,000 worth of diamonds, shook hands 
■with happy Mrs. Cornelys. The Duchess of Hamil¬ 
ton and beautiful Mrs. Crew, the Whig toast, 
gleamed through the blue and yellow rooms ; 800 
Highlanders, Wilkites, Druids, chimney-sweeps, etc., 
decanted out of carriages into the rooms of Carlisle 
House. Thousands of people lined the streets to 
see the parti-coloured masqueraders in their black 
masks and gay dominoes, with the visitors in the car¬ 
riages, windows being down and the torches placed 
so that they could see. But “ society nights,” and 
entertainments to noblemen’s insolent servants, and 
concerts by Bach and Abel, and inventions of taste 
and tact, no, not even the blue and yellow satin 
hangings, delayed Mrs. Cornelys’ fall. Fortune is 
fickle, and fashion still more so. Almack, a Scotch 
butler or valet, set up his rooms (now Willis’s) in 
King Street, St. James’s, where subscription balls 
and suppers were given, that soon outshone those of 
Carlisle House; his room ninety feet long swallowed, 
allegorically speaking, the blue and yellow ones 
of Mrs. Teresa. The Pantheon, too, started its 
masquerades, and drew away the silly gold and 
silver fish of fashion, who always swim in shoals. 
The ex-singer was finally tried at Bow Street be¬ 
fore Sir John Fielding, and fined £50 for allowing 
in her house riotous assemblages of “ persons in 
masks.” 

Down she fell at once; no one would go to a 
house indicted as a nuisance; in vain “ lotteries,” 
'and efforts of lady patronesses. Her expenses 
continued, her profits declined; in vain the despond¬ 
ing dictatress of fashion attempted to win back the 
deaf crowd. 

In November, 1772, Mrs. Teresa Cornelys, of Car¬ 
lisle House, St. Ann’s, Soho, dealer, went into the 
“ Gazette,” and the Temple of Festivity was adver¬ 
tised to be sold. Again she struggled on; but, 
still failing, the ex-opera singer started as “ vender 
of asses’ milk,” and keeper of breakfast-rooms at 
Knightsbridge. Poor woman, even the asses would 


not come to drink. The taste of the age had changed, 
and Mrs. Cornelys’ had not adapted itself to the 
variations. In August, 1797, the old, forlorn, 
scheming woman died in the Fleet Prison. To 
the last she was planning to win back the fashion¬ 
able crowds to her rule. Exiled monarchs are the 
most hopeful of human beings ; she left a son, who 
was tutor to Lord Somebody, and a daughter, who 
taught music in Lady Cowper’s family, both of 
whom had settled annuities on their mother. 

After this bright season of folly, Carlisle House 
fell into sad decay. Low masquerades, conducted 
by enterprising confectioners, were held there; 
a debating society foamed at the mouth within its 
old walls; then Polish dwarfs and unsuccessful 
scientific lecturers strutted their little hours, and it 
again sank into decent privacy. That old ghost 
that I see at midnight looking wistfully up at the 
windows, is no doubt Mrs. Cornelys’, dying to see 
if the blue and yellow hangings are taken down 
yet. Oh, long ago, Mrs. Cornelys, long ago ; but 
there is Charles n’s pigmy statue still in the clingy 
garden, which must be a comforting remembrance 
to thee of old times. 

It was at No. 30 in this Square that Sir Joseph 
Banks, the naturalist, whom Peter Pindar so un¬ 
fairly laughed at, lived : here he gave his pompous 
public breakfasts and his Sunday evening recep¬ 
tions; and if Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley, the 
Worcestershire baronet, were a reality, I should 
meet him too in the ghostly soirees round Carlisle 
House; for the “ Spectator” (No. 2) tells us he 
lived here, where Mr. Evelyn, the good Surrey 
cavalier gentleman, once wintered, long before chil¬ 
dren came in bands to buy toys at the bazaar which 
Mr. Trotter, imitating Eastern customs, established 
here, on the west side, in 1815. 

Now, from earls and baronets the Square has 
come to shops and working trades twice as honest 
and respectable as infamous masquerades. Let us 
take one more stroll round the Square before we 
leave it, with its flavour of fashion and pleasant old- 
world memories, good and humbling for the young 
and new world to think over. Now in this fog haze 
of twilight, the houses are mere blue blocks of fog : 
no -windows, no doors, no detail visible, they might 
be, for all I see, fairy palaces in an enchanted coun¬ 
try ; or rather, palaces deserted by the fairies, un¬ 
lucky, ill-fated palaces, their enchanted spell run out 
and no longer retaining any power. 

And now come the ghosts, trooping down the 
side streets : here is Mr. Evelyn, and the Duke of 
Monmouth, his French footman carrying his head 
behind him on a velvet cushion, for convenience. 
Next Sir Joseph Banks, and two or three Earls of 
Carlisle, some unknown gentlemen of Charles ii’s 
time, and poor Mrs. Cornelys, wondering Carlisle 
House is not lit up as it used to be; she forgets her 
retirement in the Fleet, and thinks only of her 
short-lived grandeur; and here are George Cole¬ 
man, and Bippereda the adventurer, and Aider- 
man Beckford, and a host of other people who once 
lived in the Square, from Charles iTs time down¬ 
wards, some in Spanish hats and feathers, others 
wearing solitaires and bag-wigs. 

Yet perhaps, after all, these ghosts are all shadows 
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of my own hazy imagination; for when the moon 
breaks forth, and lights np Charles n in the garden, 
and silvers the front of Carlisle House, I look round 
and see nothing: the shadows have all slunk off 
to dark corners, dreading the moon’s dazzle and 
hating the light, and all I see is over one door 
the name of D’Almaine,* and on another the word 
“pickles,” brought into prominent relief. We 
forget Mary Cromwell, as a late cab dashes up 
Greek Street, and the measured sentinel tramp of a 
policeman’s heavy feet drives away our last glimpse 
of ghosts as we leave regretfully Soho Square. 


THE MOFUSSIL MAGISTRATE. 

The rural districts of British India are comprised 
in the general term “The Mofussil.” We believe 
the word is derived from the Persian, but are not 
sufficiently learned in oriental lore to describe exactly 
how. We only know that directly you set foot be¬ 
yond the precincts of either of the three presidency 
cities of India, you were in the Mofussil, and, com¬ 
paratively speaking, without the pale of civilization. 

We write of the time when India was ruled by 
the East India Company, when the presidency cities 
themselves were subject to the laws of England, ad¬ 
ministered by judges of the crown, and while the rest 
of the country submitted to the judicial system of 
“Honorable John,” as the council of Leadenhall 
Street was facetiously called. There was a vast 
deal of difference in the way in which justice was 
dispensed within the jurisdictions of her Majesty’s 
supreme courts of judicature, and that by which na¬ 
tives had to seek it in the courts which acknow¬ 
ledged the control of the Sudder Dewanny andUiz- 
amut Adaulut, which those who had the opportunity 
of distinguishing between the operations of the 
several systems could not fail to appreciate. Baboo 
Ghatterjce and Curreem Bux, as peaceably disposed, 
intelligent, and wealthy subjects, if called on for an 
opinion as to where person and property were best 
protected by the laws, would have had little diffi¬ 
culty in electing between Calcutta and the Twenty- 
four Pergunnahs. 

The Company’s dominions consisted of regulation 
and non-regulation provinces; the former com¬ 
prising all those territories which gradually and in 
the ordinary course of things merged under their 
paternal sway, and relative to whose government cer¬ 
tain specific laws were established and incorpoi’ated 
into a general system of administration; the latter 
consisting of territories recently annexed by con¬ 
quest or cession, being ruled by “ commissions” ap¬ 
pointed to ascertain the requirements of the people, 
and to administer the laws amongst them in such 
manner as might be considered most equitable in 
regard to their j^ast and present position; the 
Horthern Sirdars, the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, 
Patna, Benares, etc. were included in the former ca¬ 
tegory. The Punjab, Scinde, Mysore, Pegu, and the 
Tenasserim were amongst the non-regulation pro¬ 
vinces. The officers who administered in the regu¬ 


* Since removed, and tlie premises absorbed in the neighbouring 
piclde factory. See “ Leisure Hour,” No. 420. 


lation provinces were the collector of revenue and 
his deputies, the district judge, the Sudder Ameens 
and the Moonsiffs in civil proceedings ; the sessions 
judge, magistrates and their assistants, in criminal: 
the collectors, judges, and magistrates being selected 
from the covenanted branch of the civil services, and 
their subordinate officers frequently from the “ un¬ 
covenanted.” The “ covenanted” were the “ highly 
educated,” who had passed preliminary examina¬ 
tions at the East India Company’s college at Hailey - 
bury, who, on their arrival in the country, were sup¬ 
posed to be capable of everything, but who, before 
being appointed to any responsible situation, were 
allowed a twelvemonth’s grace to pass finally in the 
vernaculars, when they were considered forthwith 
eligible for judgeships, magistracies, state secretary¬ 
ships, collectorships, and to conduct political mis¬ 
sions. Yory fat apjDointments indeed were available 
for these favoured proteges of the magnates of Lead¬ 
enhall, who, to do them justice, generally contrived 
to perform their functions respectably, and amongst 
whose ranks have risen from time to time many of 
the world’s greatest men. So far as the regulation 
provinces were concerned, generally, the defects in 
their administration may be attributed more to the 
inefficiency of the system under which they were 
governed, than to the incompetency of the officers 
appointed over them, who had to contend against 
all the evils of the most obstinate “ red-tapeism,” 
and who were, for the most part, provided with very 
inadequate means for the satisfactory execution of 1 
their charges. The native police were weak in num¬ 
bers, and notoriously corrupt, and the Sheristadars 
and Tahsildars (native officers employed under col¬ 
lectors of districts) were, as a body, the most extor¬ 
tionate and unconscionable rogues in all creation. 
Still, in the administration of the regulation pro¬ 
vinces, there was a recognised routine, cumbrous 
and imperfect, yet pretty well understood, and 
people were reconciled to it, for want of better. 

In the non-regulation provinces, the case was dif¬ 
ferent. Military officers were generally appointed 
commissioners over large districts, and their assist¬ 
ants were also, for the most part, chosen from the 
army. Some of the most important civil offices 
were hold by young subalterns, (lieutenants and even 
ensigns of native infantry,) who possessed no quali¬ 
fications for such appointments beyond family or 
proprietary interest, and whose proceedings were not 
infrequently characterised by the grossest tyranny 
and oppression. The power for benefit or mischief 
vested in the hands of these officials was always con¬ 
siderable, and it may be imagined how calamitous 
might bo the effect of such authority, when conferred 
on one incapable of exercising it judiciously or in¬ 
disposed to exert it conscientiously. It is unneces¬ 
sary for us to remark that, as a rule, military offi¬ 
cers are not adapted for the conduct of the duties 
appertaining to purely civil appointments. The 
most exemplary colonel of a regiment would be ut¬ 
terly out of place on a judicial bench investigating 
questions of inheritance, land tenure, and actions in 
assumpsit, and the smartest officer in the service 
would make at best but an indifferent magistrate. 

We submit, this week, another engraving from a 
drawing b} r the late Captain Atkinson, representing 
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A MOFUSSIL MAGISTRATE'S COURT. 


a Mofussil magistrate engaged in the exercise of his 
vocation. It is a hot day in the north-west, and the 
functionary is seated in the verandah of his cutch- 
erry beneath the punkah, whose motion creates about 
him an artificial breeze, relieving him individually, for 
the time being, from the effects of the weather’s sul¬ 
triness. Beside him, seated on the ground, deeply 
engaged in the details of their accounts, are two 
Mahomedan Shroffs, or cashiers; and before the bar, 
which separates his worship from the vulgar herd, 
are ranged a prisoner, who is before the Sahib 
for some offence against the laws, a crowd of burk- 
endazes, jemadars, naiques, and peons, or native 
policemen. 

The attire of the magistrate is seasonable, adapted 
far more for comfort than ostentation, consisting 
as it does of a white linen jacket and inexpres¬ 
sibles, and a loose tie about the shirt collar. He is 
not particular in those little matters, and would 
not hesitate to divest himself of his jacket alto¬ 
gether, if such a proceeding would be likely to con¬ 
duce to his convenience; and by and by, when he 
feels so disposed, his call of “ Qui hye! Ag lao!” will be 


duly responded to by a peon, who will bring himaball 
of fire on a little silver pan, from which he will light 
a cheroot, and puff away complacently during the 
preliminary investigation of a case of burglary which 
is about to be brought before his tribunal. 

The duties of a Mofussil magistrate are almost al¬ 
ways onerous, and in some instances excessively try¬ 
ing. Neither Hindoos nor Mussulmans are over¬ 
particular in the observance of their oaths when they 
have any urgent purpose to serve, and a magistrate 
will very frequently have to discriminate upon the 
merits of a case out of a quantity ofveiyhnrd swear¬ 
ing on both sides. He has to go through the in¬ 
vestigation of a vast number of complaints of all 
kinds, many of which are preferred without the least 
foundation, some being of so trivial a character that, 
unless he be a very good-tempered man, he loses his 
patience at being pestered with them. Petty lar¬ 
cenies and assaults are the offences which chiefly en¬ 
gage his attention, and these he disposes of sum¬ 
marily ; the most serious crimes he commits, after 
a preliminary inquiry, for trial before the sessions 
judge. 
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If tlie station at wTiich the Mofussil magistrate is 
doing duty happens to he likewise a military canton¬ 
ment, his social position is pleasant enough, that is, 
if he is a prudent man, and avoids identifying him- ; 
self with the many Little Pedlington squabbles 
which are constantly occurring in limited communi¬ 
ties. At the military stations there are frequent 
tiffins, and hurrah kanahs, and horse-races, and re¬ 
views, to say nothing of evening pastimes of 
“ vanity fair.” But if he should, by any stroke of 
ill fortune, or through the malice of the higher au¬ 
thorities, get posted to an appointment in some far- 
off jungle, where himself and the deputy collector are 
the only European residents, except, perhaps, three 
or four old pensioned sergeants, the Sudder Amecn 
and Moonsiff being most likely natives, his position 
is about as uncheerful as any one can well imagine. 
However irksome a man might consider the obliga¬ 
tion to remain in a police court from eleven a.m. till 
four in the afternoon, surrounded by natives redo¬ 
lent of ghee and garlic, inquiring into charges of 
violence and fraud, and eliciting the variety of repul¬ 
sive details which commonly characterize the per¬ 
petration of native delinquencies, ho may become 
reconciled to it if he has the prospect of meeting 
with congenial associates on the band-stand or on 
the parade-ground, after business is over, or at some 
agreeable party in the evening. There are many 
advantages of society and position which serve to 
render a magistracy at Meerut, or Agra, or Trichi- 
nopoli rather desirable than otherwise, whilst the 
most princely salary would fail to console any but a 
misanthrope for a residence in Hooghly or Chinglo- 
put. But there have been always amongst the 
Company’s servants men of higher views and nobler 
aspirations, who have found or made opportunities 
for promoting the best interests of the people among 
whom they were stationed. 

Well; the government of the East India Company 
—the rule of Honorable John—is defunct, and we 
presume the old system will gradually give way to 
an entirely new state of things. Those who have 
proved themselves the right men in the right places, 
we trust will meet with that appreciation which 
their merits deserve ; in which case there are many 
Mofussil magistrates that we wot of who will yet 
reap distinction. 


A TETJE INCIDENT OE THE EEBELLTON 
OE EOETY-FIYE. 

Nor far from the then bleak and barren moor of 
Culloden, stood in 1745 a venerable-looking mansion 
of the Elizabethan style of architecture, with pro¬ 
jecting gables, pointed roof, and tall whimsically- 
shaped chimneys. The lawn, smooth and verdant, 
sloped gently down from the front of the house, 
terminating in a low white paling, on the farther 
side of which lay the high-road which led fioni 
Culloden to Inverness. The sole occupants of this 
antique mansion were, at the period now referred 
to, the owner of the house, Mrs. Balfour, who, from 
long illness and the increasing infirmities of age, 
was completely bed-ridden, and her niece, Miss 
Catherine Sinclair, a young lady of birth and 
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beauty, who was on a visit to her aged relative. 
Three or four domestics—old and faithful servants— 
completed the menage, which was as secluded and 
tranquil as the abode of a recluse; and little thought 
the sober inmates of this peaceful domicile of tlie 
storm which, at no distant period, was destined to 
burst around them. 

It was at this time that the intelligence of the 
sudden landing of Prince Charles Edward in Scot¬ 
land fell like a thunderbolt on the nation at 
large. There are many circumstances which will 
account for the extraordinary interest excited by 
this rash undertaking. The long train of misfor¬ 
tunes which had pursued the Stuart family through 
a succession of years; the personal character of the 
Pretender; his youth, and his attraction of person 
and manner; the romance attached to this bold 
stroke for a kingdom; the chivalrous nature of the 
expedition itself; all tended to raise a warm feeling 
throughout Scotland in favour of the cause, and 
more especially among the Highland clans, who 
had always prided themselves on their steady ad¬ 
herence to the Stuart dynasty. The Jacobites, both 
in England and Scotland, were not slow in joining 
the ranks of the prince, and even those who shrank 
from an open avowal of their loyalty gave their 
best wishes for the success of the cause, and followed 
with enthusiasm the romantic career of the young 
adventurer. Eapid and startling wire the events 
which followed each other in quick succession. 
The landing in Scotland with a handful of fol¬ 
lowers, the triumphant march into Edinburgh, the 
brief sway of sovereignty, the decisive victory of 
Prestonpans, where 

“ The Highland clans, in headlong sway. 

Had swept the scarlet ranks away 

all these were enough to elate the followers of the 
Prince, and to strike consternation and alarm into 
the hearts of their opponents. Then followed news 
of another complexion—the advance into England 
and subsequent retreat, the doubtful fight of 
Ealkirk, and, finally, the movement on Culloden. 

Intelligence in those days was not so rapid as 
it is now, and the news of the approach of the 
Highland army to Culloden was almost simultaneous 
with the event itself. To Mrs. Balfour and her 
niece this intelligence was sufficient to occasion the 
most lively alarm, as the English army, under the 
Duke of Cumberland, was known to be in the 
immediate vicinity, and an engagement between 
the two forces was confidently anticipated.. What 
added more to the anxiety of the two ladies was 
the fact of a relation of theirs having joined the 
Jacobite cause, and being at that moment with the 
army of the Prince. He was a nephew of Mrs. 
Balfour, one to whom she was much attached, and 
a young man of spirit and resolution. His name 
also was Balfour. 

It is not intended, in this sketch, to give any 
account of the Battle of Culloden; so, leaving the 
hostile forces to their work of mutual destruction, 
our story brings us again to the mansion of Mrs. 
Balfour. The old lady had caused herself to be 
removed into the drawing-room, which was at the 
front of the house, where she lay extended on the 
sofa, her thin, pale, but still handsome features 
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rendered more ghastly from the effects of powerful 
emotion. At the half-open window "which looked 
into the lawn stood Miss Sinclair, eagerly listening 
to the distant sounds of battle borne along by the 
breeze. The two armies were engaged in desperate 
combat, and her heart beat thick as the volleying 
din of tbe musketry and the louder roar of the 
artillery met her ear, and an involuntary shudder 
crept over her frame as she thought of the many 
gallant hearts pouring out their life-blood in a war 
which had no antagonism of race to render more 
excusable, but which too often banded brother 
against brother and friend against friend. 

Hours slipped away, and still the position of the 
two females was unaltered. But few words passed 
between them, and those few were principally words 
of comfort and encouragement addressed by Miss 
Sinclair to her aged relation. It was indeed a 
trying moment for one so young and delicately 
nurtured: her aunt, a helpless and decrepit in¬ 
valid, requiring unceasing attention; the few ser¬ 
vants who still remained in the house unable, 
through terror, to render the slightest assistance 
whatever; a fierce battle raging within a few miles 
of their dwelling, and the termination of which, 
whatever party might prove victor, boded equal 
danger to themselves : it was an emergency to try 
the strongest nerves, but, as the sequel will show, 
Miss Sinclair was not unequal to the occasion. 

But now, as she listens, the sounds of battle wax 
fainter; the firing, more scattered, irregular, and 
less frequent, seems nearer than before, and it 
appears to her—the sense of hearing being rendered 
unnaturally acute in that hour of danger—that the 
battle is over, one party broken and dispersed, and 
the pursuit is being urged along the Inverness road, 
which, as has been mentioned before, ran wi&iin a 
few hundred yards of Mrs. Balfour’s house. Nearer 
and nearer came the confused murmurs of the 
pursuers and pursued; the tramp of horses, the 
wild shouts of the victors, the dipping fire of 
musketry, and the clash of weapons, all mingled 
together in a complete babel of sound. Scattered 
forms are seen to drop along tbe road and spread 
across the plain, and the Highland garb but too 
plainly showed that they belonged to the army of 
the Prince. 

Unable any longer to look forth at this scene, 
which had already tried her nerves to the utmost, 
Miss Sinclair closed the window, and having con¬ 
veyed her aunt, half dead with anxiety, to her bed, 
returned again to the drawing-room, there to collect 
her thoughts and to resolve on the best course to 
pursue in their present difficult and dangerous 
situation. It was plain that the Highland army 
had been defeated, and before long they might 
expect a visit from the English troopers, who were 
close on the heels of the fugitives, and of whose 
licence and cruelty they had heard enough to regard 
their arrival with feelings of dread and alarm. Miss* 
Sinclair had barely time to recur to this by no means 
pleasant anticipation, when she was disturbed by a 
loud knocking at the back-door, which was pre¬ 
sently opened by the servant, and the tramp of 
footsteps along the passage announced the ap¬ 
proach of visitors. The young lady, summoning 


all her presence of mind, moved to the door of tho 
room, and not without sundry misgivings threw 
it open, determined on ascertaining herself who the 
intruders were. A tall figure stood at the door- 
way, dressed in the Highland garb; his countenance, 
handsome and commanding, was calm and collected,, 
though his apparel, disordered and blood-stained, 
bore evidence of the recent conflict. Miss Sinclair 
involuntarily fell back as her eye rested on the form 
of the intruder, and for a moment she was almost 
overcome; but she was speedily reassured by tho 
calm and courteous accents of him who addressed 
her. 

After a few words of apology for the intrusion, 
he briefly informed her of what she already guessed 
—the defeat and total rout of the Highland army. 
He himself, he said, together with a brother officer, 
had succeeded for the moment in eluding the vigi¬ 
lance of the English dragoons, and also in convey¬ 
ing from the field of battle a young officer, a relation, 
he believed, of the lady of the house, who had been 
severely and he feared fatally wounded, towards 
the close of the engagement, and who had expressed 
a wish to be conveyed thither. 

“ My name,” he added, “ is Captain Grant, and 
you will, I am sure, pardon this uncourteous in¬ 
trusion, and excuse further delay, when you know 
that we have not a moment to spare, the English 
being in close pursuit.” 

Having said so much, he retired for ail instant, 
but soon reappeared with his companion, both 
supporting in their arms the body of their wounded 
comrade. Having conveyed him to a couch in the 
room, and again hurriedly explained that their 
situation prevented their remaining a moment 
longer, they closed the door and disappeared, the 
tramp of their retiring footsteps echoing along tho 
narrow passage till lost on the turf without. 

Left to herself, and thrown upon her own re¬ 
sources in this terrible strait, the feelings of Miss 
Sinclair may be better imagined than described. 
If it were not for the evidence of her senses, the 
whole might seem the illusion of some dreadful 
dream. But the proofs around her were too real 
to admit of such a deception. There, on the couch, 
lay extended the almost lifeless form of her cousin, 
young Balfour—a ghastly spectacle, pale, disfigured, 
and bleeding from many a recent wound. 

At that instant her ear caught a distant sound, 
at first faint and uncertain, now clear and distinct 
—tho tramp of horses’ hoofs on hardened ground. 
These were the horses of the English dragoons; 
she guessed that at once, and they were in closo 
proximity too. She had not a moment to lose; 
her own safety, the safety of her aunt, and of the 
whole household, lay in immediate action; and it 
was clear that what she did do, must be done 
quickly. To deliberate was to be lost. Mastering 
her emotions, then, by a powerful effort of will, she 
was not long in resolving on the course to pursue. 
Her first care was to secure the safety of her cousin, 
who, if not removed to a place of security, would 
inevitably fall a victim to the ferocity of the pur¬ 
suers. With the assistance of tho servants, whom 
she hastily summoned to her aid, she succeeded in 
conveying his inanimate though still breathing 
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form, to tlie adjoining barn, and, after hurriedly 
-applying some simple dressings to his wounds, and 
carefully concealing him amidst a large heap of 
-straw, she returned to the house. 

She then ordered provisions of all sorts, such as 
the house afforded, to be spread on the table, not 
forgetting a plentiful supply of wine and spirits; and 
having placed a large family Bible in the centre of 
the convivial board, she awaited with assumed 
•composure, but with a beating heart, the arrival of 
her dreaded guests. 

She was not long kept in suspense : first came 
the steady tramp of horses, advancing at a long 
swinging trot along the Inverness road—a mo¬ 
mentary halt at the gate—then the muffled gallop 
over turf, as they crossed the lawn—a brief pause, 
a confused shout, and they were at the door. Then 
ensued a scene of fierce discord — the dismounting 
in hot haste, the neighing of steeds, the rattle of 
steel, the clash of weapons, the loud shout, discord¬ 
ant laugh, and brutal oath. 

And then, as Miss Sinclair, her breath suspended 
with terror, listened to the babel without, loud 
hasty steps resounded along the hall, the door was 
thrown violently open, and the room filled with the 
wild disorderly forms of the English troopers, who, 
with fierce looks and menacing gestures, seemed 
the very personification of rapine and misrule. The 
leader of the party, who entered first, and who 
seemed in his appearance somewhat superior to 
the band of rude banditti that followed at his heels, 
appeared struck by the unexpected quiet of the 
scene which met his gaze; while the tall and grace¬ 
ful form of Miss Sinclair, who stood apart, pale and 
breathless, but firm and collected, arrested his at¬ 
tention by the singular dignity and grace of her 
attitude. Somewhat abashed, and forced, as it 
were in spite of himself,,to assume a manner that 
had more of courtesy in it than he was perhaps 
aware of, he advanced to the young lady, and 
assured her, in language respectful though rough, 
that she need be under no alarm, but that his 
duty compelled him to ascertain if the house har¬ 
boured any fugitives from the rebel army. Thus 
speaking, he glanced round the room, and his eyes 
lighting on the Bible which lay on the table, he 
placed his hands carelessly upon it. 

“No papists here/’ he exclaimed, and he threw 
it down with an oath. 

Slight as this incident may appear, it had the 
greatest possible effect on the feelings of that rude 
assemblage ; for in such abhorrence were Catholics 
regarded in those days — when the name of papist 
and traitor were assumed to be synonymous — that 
the appearance of the Bible, which at once, in the 
minds of the soldiers, exonerated the inmates of the 
house from the suspicion of holding that detested 
creed, created quite a revulsion of feeling in their 
favour. 

Miss Sinclair had good reason to congratulate 
herself on her forethought, not only in this instance, 
but also in regard to the viands which she had 
caused to be placed on the table. These soon at¬ 
tracted the attention of the troopers, the spirits 
especially offering an irresistible temptation; and 
most fortunately the quantity was not sufficient to 


promote intoxication. Fatigued and hungry, they 
threw themselves like famished wolves on the wel¬ 
come banquet, which vanished as if by magic before 
the promptings of their vulture-like appetites. The 
carousal over, soothed and softened by the hospit¬ 
able reception they had met with, they made but a 
brief and cursory search over the establishment, 
and, failing to find anything to arouse their suspi¬ 
cions, prepared to take their departure. 

Elated with feelings in which a hope of speedy 
deliverance began at last to find a place, Miss Sin¬ 
clair waited impatiently for the moment which was 
to rid her of her unruly guests. The bugles rang 
out the assembly, the steeds were hastily saddled 
and accoutred, and with more show’ of discipline 
than they wore on their arrival, the red-coated, big- 
booted, hirsute cavaliers rode hastily away at the 
gallop, their spears jingling and their sabres clash¬ 
ing, and soon vanished from sight. Miss Sinclair 
breathed more freely as she watched their retreat¬ 
ing forms disappear in the distance, and, murmur¬ 
ing an inward prayer of thanks to the merciful Pro¬ 
vidence who had delivered her from so imminent a 
danger, she hastened to reassure her aunt, and 
convey to her the cheering intelligence of their 
safety. 

Pier next care was for her cousin; and it was 
with feelings of gloomy foreboding that she sought 
his place of concealment. Her mind was filled with 
the saddest apprehensions as to his present condi¬ 
tion. Alone, untended, how had he passed the 
many hours of dreary solitude which had elapsed 
since his arrival ? It was possible that he was yet 
alive; but she knew the exhausted powers of 
nature could not hold out much longer. With 
rapid steps, and a heart fluttering with emotion, 
she sought his hiding-place, only, alas ! to find her 
worst fears realized. Life was just taking its de¬ 
parture as she approached — ebbing away gradually 
and imperceptibly. He was quite sensible, and 
conscious of his approaching end. He could speak 
but little, and only at intervals, but his last -words 
were those of affectionate farewell, and half-ex- 
pressed thanks for her attention and kindness. 
With his mother’s name on his lips he expired, 
bravely as a soldier should, with a consciousness 
that he had humbly striven to do his duty in this 
world, and with a firm reliance on his Saviour for 
the life hereafter. 

This was the first time in her life that Miss Sin¬ 
clair had stood face to face with death, and witnessed 
— what few can view unmoved — the dissolution 
of the spirit from its earthly tenement. Shudder- 
ingly, and overpowered by feelings of awe, terror, 
and commiseration, she knelt beside the dead, and 
poured forth her soul in deep and fervent prayer. 
A flood of tears at length came to her relief, and 
when she reached her aunt’s chamber her mind 
was restored to some degree of composure; but the 
recollection of that dreadful scene haunted her 
through life, and in the course of a long and com¬ 
paratively happy career her nerves never entirely 
recovered the shock. How that night and the next 
day passed, she perhaps never thoroughly knew — 
never at least cared to dwell upon or recall. On 
the succeeding night, the body of her cousin was 
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consigned to the earth by the hands of the domes¬ 
tics, with the scant and hasty funeral rites that the 
time and circumstances permitted. 

It was not till many days after that Miss Sinclair 
communicated to her aunt the tragic incident of 
that night, of which she was happily ignorant at 
the time. Even when broken to her in the gentlest 
way, the intelligence of the death of one whom she 
so dearly loved proved too much for her, and the 
old lady never recovered the shock, and not long 
after Miss Sinclair had the mournful duty of follow¬ 
ing to the grave the mortal remains of her relative. 

In subsequent years, when moving in other 
scenes and under other circumstances, Miss Sin¬ 
clair chanced to meet with one of the actors in 
that sad scene—none other than Captain Grant. 
A mutual affection sprung up between them, and 
they were eventually married. Prom his own 
lips she learnt, long afterwards, the manner in 
which he had effected his escape after quitting 
Mrs. Balfour’s house. Closely followed by the 
English horse, he and his companion succeeded, 
by an extraordinary exercise of bodily speed, assisted 
by an intimate knowledge of the country, which 
enabled them to take the directcst route, in reach¬ 
ing Inverness late that night. The bridge of that 
town was in those days kept closed by gates, and 
these they found securely locked. They easily 
succeeded, however, in inducing the keeper—a 
secret friend to the Stuart cause—to admit them; 
and fastening the gates again, they threw the keys 
into the river, thereby checking for the present the 
course of their pursuers. They could not venture, 
however, to approach the town; but, being aware 
of the existence of a largo cave not very far off, which 
afforded a secure hiding-place, they, for the pre¬ 
sent, sought refuge there. In this wild and desolate 
abode they remained for three weeks, their only 
food consisting of a scanty supply of oatmeal mixed 
with w T ater, which they were forced from necessity 
to eat out of a shoe. At the expiration of this 
period, and after the first heat of the pursuit had 
blow r n over, they were enabled to reach the sea- 
coast and pass over to France, in which country 
they resided for several years, forming part of that 
band of devoted followers who, sacrificing friends, 
fortune, and country, w r ith a self-abnegation but 
rarely met with, attached themselves to the broken 
fortunes of Prince Charles Edward. 


CURIOSITIES OF LAND AND OTHER 
TENURES. 

When w’e turn to the records of the infancy of a 
state, w r e find it to resemble in no small degree tho 
infancy of an individual. The oddest, most child¬ 
ish and simple things are done with the serious¬ 
ness and solemnity of the most w r eighty transactions; 
and acts the most ridiculous and puerile, judged 
at least by modern standards, are regarded as acts 
of the highest wisdom, and become precedents for 
future rulers and lawgivers. This infantine self- 
complacency is especially conspicuous in all that 
appertains to the distribution of w’ealtb, and the 
bestowal of privileges upon those whose good 
fortune it w’as to be the favourites of royal con¬ 


querors, their successors, and of persons in high 
authority. We find that the most valiant con¬ 
querors often turn out to be the worst managers— 
that the spoils of the sword are distributed with a 
lavishness as reckless as was the courage that won. 
them, and gifts of the greatest value are conferred 
in return for services merely nominal, or of so 
trifling a kind as to bear no proportion to the 
price paid for them. This is to be accounted for 
from the ignorance of facts which never come to 
light in the infancy of a state—facts which political 
economy teaches, but which, as political economy is- 
the last growth of civilization, are unknown to the 
rude founders of a nation. In our day, princes 
and sovereigns know the value of territory and 
monopoly, and are slow to surrender them but for 
value received. In old times it was not so, and. 
both were often bestowed in reward for services 
exceedingly questionable. The rulers of our remote 
ancestry knew nothing of the pressure of population, 
and never dreamed of a difficulty to arise from such 
a source. They despised the people, who are nob 
only the creators but the assessors of a nation’s 
riches; they failed to perceive that the value of the 
land must increase or decline with the increase or 
decline of the people who dwelt upon it; and, acting- 
in accordance w r ith their ignorance, they squandered 
the inheritance of their descendants upon their 
personal favourites. As one of the results, the 
descendants of the monarch’s favourites have 
grown richer than the descendants of the prodigal 
monarchs. As the people grew and multiplied, 
the land has grown in value, as a necessary effect 
of that growth and multiplication. Reduce the 
population of this country to what it w r as a 
thousand years ago, and you reduce the value of 
the land to the same level; increase the population 
to double what it is, and you will double the value 
of the land—a process which has, in fact, been 
going on within the lives of the present generation 
in a very remarkable w r ay, as is patent to every¬ 
body who pays any attention to the matter. To 
pursue this subject, how T ever, would lead to a wide 
field of speculation, in which we are not inclined 
to wander at present. We have been led to these 
remarks by the perusal of an old volume upon 
which we have accidentally stumbled, which w r as 
written by Master Thomas Blourst, about 200 years 
ago, and from which w r e shall condense some 
particulars which appear to us sufficiently curious., 
concerning the tenures of lands and privileges of 
various kinds. 

The author sets out by informing us that mirth¬ 
ful and singular tenures are not peculiar to this- 
country, and he cites as a case in point the city 
and province of Altenburg, in Hungary, which was 
held under the condition of keeping a number of 
peacocks. He then proceeds to recount a long list 
of curious tenures which w’ere once in force in this 
country, and classifies them under various heads. 
It will be as well for us to get rid of the classifi¬ 
cation, which is of no manner of importance, and 
to quote a few of the most remarkable instances. 
They will be found not only singular in them¬ 
selves, but w’ill serve to throw a few gleams of 
light on the customs of Englishmen in the olden 
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CURIOSITIES OF LAND 

times. The first is connected with the coronation 
of the sovereign. Thus : — 

Robert Agyllon held land on the condition of 
making one mess in an/ earthen pot in the kitchen 
of the king on the day of the coronation. The 
mess was called diligrout, or, if there was any fat 
or lard used in its composition, it was called mau- 
pygyrnum. This mess of pottage was first made 
previous to the time of Edward r, and continued to 
be made down to the time of Charles it, -who ac¬ 
cepted the service at the hands of the holder of 
the lands, but declined most emphaticalty to regale 
himself with the diligrout. 

William the Conqueror conferred certain privi¬ 
leges on the men of Shrewsbury, on the condition 
that the} r should, to the number of twelve, watch 
around the chamber of the king of England when 
he lay in that city r , and should also attend upon 
him armed when hunting in their neighbourhood. 

King John gave to William Ferrers, Earl of 
Derbjr, the house in the city of London which had 
belonged to Isaac the Jew, of Norwich, on condition 
that the earl should serve at the king’s table at all 
annual feasts with his head uncovered, and bound 
with a garland of the breadth of his little finger. 

Solomon Attefeld held an estate in Kent upon 
the condition that he should attend the king upon 
all his sea voyages, and be in readiness to hold his 
Majesty’s head over the royal basiii when the royal 
stomach paid tribute to Neptune. 

John de Warbleton held the manor of Shircfield 
by the service of marshalling and managing the 
king’s washerwomen, etc. 

Roger Carbet held the manor of Chettington in 
Shropshire, for finding one foot soldier or man at 
arms, carrying with him one bacon or salted hog, 
on which he was to dine daily, and to serve so long 
as half the bacon remained unconsumed. The 
man’s service was therefore in the inverse ratio of 
his fondness for bacon, and he had only to exercise 
a tolerable appetite to eat himself out of harness in 
a very short campaign. He was not allowed, how¬ 
ever, to have the salted hog in his own keeping, it 
being expressly stipulated that the marshal should 
have custody of the bacon and dole out the rations; 
so that, if long service were needed, it could be 
enforced by short commons. 

The inhabitants of Chichester formerly held a 
number of tenements in the suburbs, on the con¬ 
dition of paying to the king, whenever he should 
pass through Goddestrete, a spindleful of raw 
thread to make a false string for his cross-bow. 

William de Oxen croft held lands at Leatherhead, 
in Surrey, in fee of the king, under the condition 
that he should provide a pound for all such cattle 
as should require to be impounded for debts due to 
the king. 

Peter Spillman held lands at Brokenerst, in 
Hampshire, for the service of finding an esquire to 
serve the king for forty days, and for providing 
straw and litter for the king’s bed. 

The town of Yarmouth secured its privileges by 
fulfilling the condition of their charter, which bound 
them to send one hundred herrings baked in 
twenty-four pasties to the sheriffs of Norwich, who 
were bound to deliver them to the lord of the manor 


AND OTHER TENURES. 

of East Carlton. At the same time, Eustace de 
Corme and others, whom we take to be the said 
sheriffs, held thirty acres of land in Carlton, in- 
Norfolk, by the service of carrying to the king, 
wheresoever he should happen to be in England, 
twenty-four pasties of fresh herrings at their first 
coming in. 

Thomas Engaine held lands at Pitchlee (North¬ 
amptonshire) for providing dogs for the destruction 
of wolves and other vermin. 

Bertram de Criol held the manor of Seaton, in 
Kent, by the service of providing a man with three 
greyhounds to hunt with the king in GflBCony, until 
said huntsman had worn out in the chase a j^air of 
shoes of the value fourpence. 

The family of the Greens of Greens Norton, 
Northamptonshire, held their lands by the service 
of lifting up their right hands towards the king 
yearly on Christmas day, wherever he should be 
in England. 

Thomas Wanhead held lands in Coningston, 
in Leicestershire, by saying daily five Paternosters 
and as many Ave Marias for the souls of the king’s 
progenitors and of the departed faithful. 

Walter Barun held lands and tenements at Hole- 
cote, in Somerset, by the service of hanging on a 
piece of forked wood the red deer that died of mur¬ 
rain in the king’s forest of Exmoor, and for enter¬ 
taining all such poor and infirm strangers as should 
find their way to him at their own charges. 

William the Conqueror gave the county palatine 
of Chester, first to Gherbord, a nobleman of Flan¬ 
ders, afterwards to Hugh Lupus, one of his own 
nephews, under the most flattering and honourable 
tenure ever granted to a subject: he gave him this 
whole county to hold to him and his heirs as 
freely by the sword as the king held the crown 
of England. And therefore, in all indictments for 
felony, murder, etc., in that county palatine, the 
form of conclusion anciently used was “ against the 
peace of our lord the earl, his sworcl and dignity.” 

In 1278, Edward I, having made the statute of Quo 
Warranto, and instituted an inquiiy into the tenure 
by which his nobles held their lands, demanded of 
John, Earl Warren and Surrey, by what warrant he 
held his. The earl produced an old sword, and, un¬ 
sheathing it, said, “ Behold, my lords, here is my 
warrant my ancestors, coming into this land with 
William the Bastard, did obtain their lands by the 
sword, and I am resolved by the sword to defend 
them against whomsoever shall endeavour to dis¬ 
possess me ; for the king did not himself conquer 
the land and subdue it, but our progenitors were 
sharers and assistants therein.” 

Walter de A1 deham held lands in Shropshire by 
the service of paying to the king yearly, at his ex¬ 
chequer, two knives (whittles) of that value or 
goodness that at the first stroke thej r would cut 
asunder in the middle a hazel rod of a year’s growth, 
and of the length of a cubit ; said knives to be 
delivered to the chamberlain for the king’s use. 

The manor of Seckburn (Durham), worth £554? a 
year, was held by the easy sendee of presenting a 
falchion to every bishop upon his first entrance 
into his diocese. This service was connected with 
a tradition to the effect that Sir John Conyers, 
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knight, slew with, liis falchion a dragon, or flying 
serpent, wlio devoured women and children, and that 
he had acquired the manor by that deed of valour. 

Sir Philip de Somervile, knight, held the manor 
of Whichnoor, in Staffordshire, by payment of two 
small fees, with the condition that he should And, 
maintain, and sustain “ one bacon flyke hanging in 
his hall at Wichenoure, ready arrayed all times of 
the year, but in Lent, to be given to every man 
and woman married after the day and year of their 
marriage be passed; and to every archbishop, prior, 
or other religious, and to every priest, after the 
year and day of their profession finished/’ upon 
their complying with specified conditions and forms 
of application. The institution of this Whichnoor 
flitch differs from that of Dunmow, with which the 
reader is familiar, in that the bacon was obtainable 
by ecclesiastics, who were forbidden to marry, as 
well as by married couples. The conditions would 
appear to be, a declaration on oath, on the part of 
the claimants, that they were contented with their 
lot, after trying it for one year. In the case of 
married persons, it was not a sine qua non that 
they should have lived in uninterrupted harmony 
during the whole twelvemonth, so that they could 
affirm conscientiously in the terms of the covenant. 

John, Earl of Warren and Surrey, granted to 
one John Howson a messuage in Wakefield (York), 
the said Howson agreeing to pay the annual rent 
of a thousand clusters of nuts, and to uphold a 
gauntlet firm and strong. 

The holder of a farm at Brook House, in Lang- 
sett, in the parish of Peniston (York), paid yearly 
to Godfrey Bosville, Esq., in lieu of rent, a snow¬ 
ball at Midsummer, and a red rose at Christmas. 

Henry de Aveyning held the manor of Morton, 
in Essex, in capite of the king, by the service of 
one man, with a horse of the price of ten shillings, 
and four horse shoes, one leather sack, and one 
iron crock (pot or jug), as often as it should 
happen for the king to go into Wales with his 
army, at his own charges, for forty days. 

Lands were held in capite of the king for various 
other services, many of them not intelligible at this 
time of day, owing to the obsolete terms and phrases 
in which the record of them has been preserved. 
Among those which are intelligible are such condi¬ 
tions as the blowing of a horn before the king; the 
payment of a sack of hemp and a bottle; the provid¬ 
ing a horse with a halter; the tribute of one catapulta; 
of one cross-bow, or of a certain number of arrows, 
feathered or unfeathered, and with or without heads; 
the furnishing of clean straw for the king to lie 
upon, or of a truss of hay for a reclining couch; the 
buying of ale for the king to drink; the making his 
Majesty a present of white hares ; the safe keeping 
of the king’s hogs ; the keeping of the gate at Wood- 
stock, during the king’s visits ; the gleaning and 
gathering a definite weight of wool from the 
thorns and brambles, for the king’s use and behoof; 
the temporary loan to the king of a palfrey with a 
saddle, etc. etc. 

It frequently happened that upon lands and 
manors thus held from the sovereign, the common 
people had old traditional and prescriptive rights; 
and for these the holders generally sought to com¬ 


pound b} 7 - the bestowal of privileges or the grant of 
licence to jhe populace to amuse themselves at re¬ 
curring periods, at their lord’s expense. Hence, 
many of the old manorial customs, marked some of 
them by savage cruelty, some by a grotesque kind 
of merriment. A common thing was the gift by 
the lord of the manor, of a bull to be baited; equally 
common was the liberty to hold a fair or mop in 
the park or forest of the manor; a custom which 
prevails at the present day in some parts of the 
country, as at Whichwood in Oxfordshire, where 
the forest fair lasts nearly a fortnight, at the close 
of the -wheat harvest. A singular custom for 
a long time prevailed at Kidlington, in the same 
county. On the Monday of Whitsun week a 
fat lamb was provided, and the lasses of the town, 
having their thumbs tied behind them, ran after it. 
She who with her mouth could hold the animal 
fast was declared [Lady of the Lamb. The lamb 
was then killed, disembowelled, and, with the skin 
hanging on, carried on the top of a pole before the 
lady and her companions to the green, attended with 
music, a Morisco dance of men and another of 
women, and the day was spent in merriment and 
dancing. The next day the lamb was cut up and 
baked, boilec], and roasted, for the lady’s feast, at 
which she sat majestically at the upper end of the 
table, and her companions -with her, with music 
and attendants. This repast closed the festivity. 

The townspeople of Ensham had the liberty, 
derived probably from a similar source, of going 
to the forest and cutting down as much wood as 
they could transport by their unassisted labour to 
the yard of the Abbey. If, having lodged it in 
the yard, they were able to carry it off again, in 
spite of the attempts of the servants of the Abbey, 
and, since the dissolution of abbeys, of the im¬ 
pediments offered by the family of the lord, the 
wood was their own, and was appropriated by them 
towards the repairs of the church, in diminution of 
parish expenses. 

Occasionally the proprietor of the lands would 
shift the burden of satisfying the popular claim 
upon the clerical incumbent of the parish. Nume¬ 
rous instances of this economical course of pro¬ 
cedure might be cited; but we are approaching 
the limits of our paper, and shall quote but one. 
At Coleshill, in Warwickshire, the young men of 
the town enjoyed for centuries the right of hunting 
the hare on the morning of Easter Monday, with 
the privilege, if they could catch one, and bring it 
to the parson of the parish before ten o’clock, of 
demanding and receiving a calf’s head and a hundred 
eggs for breakfast, and a groat in money to make 
merry with^after wards. 

Such are a few of the details relative to the 
tenures which in old times were common in 
England, and to some of the customs that arose 
out of them. For their preservation we are in¬ 
debted to the industry of a man of true antiquarian 
spirit, who routed them out from the obscurest 
resources, where they lay buried in dog-law-Latin 
of the vilest kind, and in antique Horman French. 
We give them for no more than they are worth; 
but they have a value, and may suggest profitable 
reflection for a leisure hour. 
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Varieties. 


Our Father. —A few years ago a young Brahmin be¬ 
came a Christian, and openly professed his faith in the 
Saviour of the world. By the operation of an unjust law, 
and by the fanaticism of his Hindu relations, ho was de¬ 
prived of his property, separated from his wife and chil¬ 
dren, and cast on the tender mercies of a cold and cruel 
world. Loathed as a leper by those who were dearest to 
liis heart* and hated as a fiend by those whom he most 
loved, the question was put to him, “What have you 
gained by becoming a Christian?” “Much,” he replied, 
“much; I have learned to say ‘Our Father.’” Tlio 
Christian Brahmin did not mean that ho could now repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer. That, in itself, done idly or supersti- 
tiously, would bo as valueless and comfortless to his soul 
as the repetition of a Hindu prayer. But lie had acquired 
a knowledge of the one true God as his Father; and by 
this the troubled sea of his heart was quieted, the earnest 
craving of his sold was satisfied; and with a Father in j 
heaven who loved him and cared for him, he could endure 
to be an outcast for Christ’s sake.— Kennedy's “ Work and 
Conflict 

Napoleon i, and Madame de Stael. — Sho was 
banished on a frivolous pretext, first from Paris, and 
afterwards from France. One prefet of Geneva was dis¬ 
missed as being too civil to her; the next took caro to 
exceed his duty in the opposite direction. She was for¬ 
bidden to travel. She consoled herself with the society 
of Schlegel, who, for eight years, had been educating her 
son. It was discovered that the friendship of this great 
man was somo consolation to her, and he was ordered 
summarily to quit Coppet. No offence was imputed to 
him, except that in an essay he had given the preference 
to the “ Phoedra ” of Euripides over the “Pliedro” of 
'Racine l But the vengeance of Bonaparte was not satis¬ 
fied with these persecutions. Ho determined that the 
poor woman, whose chief crime lay in having refused to 
join his party, should be bereft of all her friends. Mat- 
tliieu de Montmorency visited her at Coppet. The day 
of his arrival, the Prefet of Genova wrote to Paris to an¬ 
nounce it. The return of the mail brought h i m an ordor 
of exile. Madame Recamier, on her way to the baths of 
Aix, would not bo persuaded not to enter the doomed 
house, but had scarcely put her foot in it when she too 
was condemned to the same fate. Saint Priest, the ex- 
minister of Louis xvi, and an old man of seventy-eight, 
was living at Geneva. In spite of Madame de Stael’s 
entreaties, he insisted on visiting her in her affliction. In 
the depth of winter he was banished from Switzerland for 
this act of friendship. As a climax to all this, a gendarme 
was set to watch Madame de Stael in all her movements, 
and thus even her home was made wretched to her.— 
The Queens of Society. 

Shower or Ice. —Captain Blakiston, in a letter to 
General Sabine, which has been communicated to the Royal 
Society, dated II.M.S. “ Simoom,” Singapore, 22nd of Feb¬ 
ruary, 1860, gives an interesting account of a shower of 
ice which fell upon the ship. Ho says : “ On the 14th of 
January, when two days out from the Cape of Good Hope, 
about 300 miles S.S.E. of it, in latitude 38° 53' S., longi¬ 
tude 20° 45' E., we encountered a heavy squall, with rain, 
at 10 a.m., lasting one hour, the wind shifting suddenly 
from east to north (true). During the squall, there were 
three vivid flashes of lightning, one of which was very 
close to the ship, and at the same time a shower of ice 
fell, which lasted about three minutes. It was not hail, 
but irregular-shaped pieces of solid ice, of different dimen¬ 
sions, up to the size of half a brick. The squall was so 
heavy that the topsails were obliged to bo let go. There 
appears to have been no previous indication of this squall, 
for the barometer at 6 p.m. on the two previous days had 
been at 30 00, the thermometer 70°. At 8 a.m. on the 
14th the barometer marked 29*82, the thermometer 70°. 
At 10 A.M., the time of the squall, 29*86, the thermo¬ 


meter 70° ; and at 1 p.m., when the weather had cleared, 
wind north (true) 29*76, thermometer 698 ; after which 
it fell slowly and steadily during the remainder of the day 
and following night. As to the size of the pieces of ice 
which fell, two, which were weighed after having melted 
considerably, were 3£ and 5 ounces respectively; while I 
had one piece given me, a good quarter of an hour after 
the squall, which would only just go into an ordinary 
tumbler ; and ono or two persons depose to having seen 
pieces the size of a brick. On examining the sliqi’s sails 
afterwards, they were found to be perforated in numerous 
places with small holes. A very thick glass cover to ono 
of the compasses was broken. Although several persons 
were struck, and some knocked down on the deck, for¬ 
tunately no ono was seriously injured. 

A Ship Struck by a Swordfish. — When the barque 
“Maud,” commanded by Mr. W. P. Briggs, of Tynemouth, 
was between the Mauritius and Ceylon, on her homeward 
voyage, she sprung a leak, which, however, was not pro¬ 
ductive of serious consequences. She arrived in the 
river Tyne, and was put into Middle Dock for repairs. It 
was then discovered that the leak had been caused by a 
swordfish thrusting its formidable weapon through one 
of the planks under the bilge. A pieco of the sword, nine 
inches and a half in length, was found firmly embedded 
in the plank, which had been much rent by the force of 
the shock. Tlio bold little finny warrior had no doubt 
mistaken the hull of a ship for the body of a whale. — 
Smiderland Herald . 

Lady Jane Grey. —Jane Grey, eldest daughter of the 
Duke of Suffolk, was nearly of the same ago with Edward. 
Edward had been precocious to a disease ; the activity of. 
his mind had boon a symptom, or a cause, of the weakness 
of his body. Jane Grey’s accomplishments were as ex¬ 
tensive as Edward’s ; she had acquired a degree of learn¬ 
ing rare in matured men, which she could use gracefully, 
and could permit to be seen by others without vanity or 
consciousness. Her character had developed with her 
talents. At fifteen, she was learning Hebrew and could- 
write Greek ; at sixteen, she corresponded with Bullinger 
in Latin at least equal to his own; but the matter of her 
letters is more striking than the language, and speaks 
more for her than the most elaborate panegyrics of ad¬ 
miring courtiers. She has left a portrait of herself drawn 
by her own hand ; a portrait of piety, purity, and free 
noblo innocence, uncoloured, even to a fault, with the 
emotional weakness of humanity. — Fronde’s “ History of 
England .” 

A Popish Concession to Protestantism.— Much may 
be said of Protestant diversities and sects, but one fact 
remains certain ; it is, that nations where the Bible cir¬ 
culates and is read, have preserved a strong, deep, and 
enduring religious faith; while in countries where it is 
not known, oue is obliged to deplore a moral superficiality 
and want of principles, for which a splendid uniformity of. 
rites cannot compensate. Let learned theologians dis¬ 
cuss on certain passages, on the authenticity of such and 
such texts; but what are such mysteries compared to the 
healthful and pure atmosphere which the Bible spreads 
wherever it is read, whether in low or elevated classes.— 
Revue des deux Mondes . 

Oaths in Brazilian Courts of Justice. —In the mat¬ 
ter of swearing oaths, not only America but England might 
take a lesson from Brazil. Instead of a sleepy clerk, usher, 
or registrar mumbling over an oath, in a tone and terms 
irresistibly ludicrous, were they only audible, all the Court 
—judge, officers, and bar—and all the spectators, rise and 
stand'wliile the oath is solemnly administered, the witness 
swearing audibly with his hand on the Bible. All stand, 
also, when the jury leave or enter the court-room.— 
“ Brazil and the Brazilianspublished by the Tract Society . 
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Ker had never been a popular man in the regiment; 
but still he had been our companion and associate 
at the mess-table, and the awful suddenness of his 
death cast a gloom over us, difficult to shake off. 
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It was the first death amongst the officers that had 
taken place in the regiment since our arrival in 
Jamaica. 

But I was to leave both the gloom and the gaiety 
of camp : my company, or, more properly speaking, 
the company to which I belonged, had been ordered 
off at a few hours* notice to St. Mary’s, on account 
of the unsettled state of that district; a rising 
amongst the negroes was expected—so at least it 
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was said: at all events, tlie company and tlio cap¬ 
tain had started from Kingston in the“ tlhadamaii- 
thus,” (the first steamer that had ever appeared in 
those waters,) for Anotta Ray, on the north side, 
from whence Shirley was not many miles distant. 
Shirley was a deserted sugar-plantation, which 
had been hastily fitted up for the reception of troops. 

I was told by the adjutant, on our arrival at 
camp, that I must start tho next morning, and find 
my way to my new quarters the best way I could. 
The sea was, of course, out of the question: I might 
have been a week sailing round the east end of tho 
island. My bed and baggage had all been sent oh 
■with the company, and my barrack-room contained 
one table, two chairs, and bare walls, when I rushed 
into it, expecting to find all snug and comfortable 
as when I left it two days before. 

« All the better for you, Brook, 1 ” said Harry, as 
he saw my blank look of dismay; “ the trouble of 
packing is taken off your hands, and you have just 
your two horses, Cupid, and your saddle-bags, to 
start with to-morrow. I’ll give you a ‘ shake down ’ 
to-night in my room.” 

Luckily, we had sent off Cupid early from Golden 
Grove, and ho had arrived at camp before the rain; 
consequently, my clothes had escaped a ducking. 

The sun had not risen as Harry and I rode out 
of camp tho next morning, followed by Cupid and 
the saddle-bags. It had rained heavily through 
the night, bub the clouds had all cleared off, and 
there was every prospect of a fine day. 

Harry intended to “ seo ino on my way,” as he 
said, as far as tho tavern between Kingston and 
Spanish Town. There was an enormous cotton tree 
there, tho biggest in the island, which he wanted to 
show me. Its girth was said to be 175 feet — a fa¬ 
bulous size it appeared to lne; bub Harry, who had 
seen it, expressed his belief in the report. Wo 
took advantage of the coolness of the early morn¬ 
ing to make the best of our way, and it Was 
scarcely six o’clock when we pulled up at tho tavern 
door; but, early as it was, we were pretty “ sharp 
set,” and breakfast was ordered before wo wore off 
our horses. Whilst it was being prepared, we in¬ 
spected the famous cotton tree, which grew along¬ 
side tho inn. Certainly it deserved its liatne of “ a 
vegetable monsternever had I seen any tree ap¬ 
proach it in size. It was not tall, but its bulk was 
enormous; its limbs, which were as tbiok as forest 
trees, were distorted into every imaginable shape, 
and covered a spacious area; but the grand feaburo 
was the trunk, which was not only of colossal pro¬ 
portions, but was covered all over with huge mis¬ 
shapen warts or excrescences, stuck full of sharp 
thorns, and covered with a deeply serrated bark. 
These excrescences, some of which were as big as 
moderate sized hampers, added very much to the 
measurement of the trunk. Some cavillers had 
declared that it was not fair to include these nodes 
in the girth of tho tree; but the fact is, they stood 
so close together that it was impossible to pass a 
line round the trunk without taking them in: and, 
after all, were they not part of its growth ? 

The innkeeper corroborated Harry’s statement 
that the trunk was 175 feet in circumference; and, 
for my part, I quite believe it, 


“Well, good-bye, old fellow; take care of yourself 
up in the bush, and let’s hear how you are getting 
on, when you have shaken into your place a bit. 

Such were Harry’s parting words, as wo shook 
hands beneath the shelter of the “vegetable mon¬ 
ster ” aforesaid: we had breakfasted under its 
branches, for tho interior of the tavern was not so 
aromatic as a palmetto walk. 

I rode leisurely past the lagoon of ill omen, for I 
felt sad at leaving Harry, and thought not of 
miasma or malaria, of which the lagoon was said to 
be brimfull; indeed, it was believed that, willingly 
to pass it after night-fall, was equivalent to selt- 
destruction. The smell of the stagnant water, and 
the rank and rotting vegetation, was anything but 
agreeable even by day, as was sufficiently apparent 
to me between the whiffs of my fragrant liavannah ; 

I therefore roused me from my reverie, and cantered 
on to Spanish Town. 

This, though a much smaller town than Kingston, 
is, as I probably have already stated, the capital of 
Jamaica. It contains, amongst other public build¬ 
ings of minor importance, Government House and 
tho House of Assembly: these, no doubt, add very 
much to the grandeur of the place, bub very little 
' to its cheerfulness, at least in appearance: a more 
deserted-looking, lugubrious town I never beheld. 

I halted for an hour or more at the barracks, much 
to Cupid’s delight, who was always both able and 
willing to eat. 

After a capital “second breakfast” with my 
friends of the —th, we wero again en route. The 
sun was now very powerful, but I had nearly thirty 
miles to ride yet before I reached Shirley, and so 
cottld not afford to let “ the grass grow under. my 
feet;” tho road was good, of which, like a sagacious 
traveller, I took advantage. Presently an avenue 
of trees appeared before nto: I was soon beneath 
their shelter. 

“ How very beautiful,” I exclaimed aloud, as I 
proceeded further into the avenue. 

“His Bog Walk, Massa; him berry fine, sa,” re¬ 
marked Cupid, quite proud of his superior know¬ 
ledge. 

The Bog Walk! to be sure it was—considered, 
and very justly too, one of the lions of Jamaica. 

The Bog River foamed and sparkled and twisted 
amongst tho rocks on my left hand; lofty, and in 
somo cases perpendicular, lime-stone cliffs rose up 
on either side of mo; creepers innumerable hung 
in festoons from every crag, veiling each harsh and 
rugged point with rich foliage, and adding yet an¬ 
other link to the beauty of the scene by a profusion 
of pendant bell-shaped flowers' of every hue, from 
the white convolvulus to the purple passion-flower. 

I will not weary the reader by a repetition of 
what, I fear, is already “ an oft-told tale;” but 
I could not pass by the celebrated Bog Walk with¬ 
out some slight mention of its various and singu¬ 
lar beauties. This is, however, the last time that 
, I shall dwell at any length upon the marvels of 
tropical scenery. 

As I emerged from the Bog Walk I perceived 
that a change had taken place in the sky, anything 
but satisfactory. Clouds had collected along the 
far-off mountain ridges — clouds dark and threaten- 
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ing; and there was a certain oppressive feeling in 
the atmosphere, which experience had shown me to 
he a sure forerunner of a storm. My fears were soon 
verified : the whole heavens were rapidly covered 
with a heavy and sombre curtain, and down came 
the rain, with its usual uncompromising force and 
severity. My route lajr through St. Thomas in the 
Yale, which has the name of being highly culti¬ 
vated ; but it might have been “ a howling wilder¬ 
ness ” for aught I could tell: a driving rain shrouded 
the whole landscape in one impenetrable mist. For 
eight hours I battled with the storm; twice I came 
to unfordable rivers, and was compelled to go miles 
round to regain the road. At length I was dead 
beat; the long exposure to the pitiless pelting rain 
had chilled me to the bone; ray fingers were so be¬ 
numbed that I could not feel the bridle. “ Ha !” 
said I, “ I have sat here too long; my blood wants 
circulating a bit.” With that I jumped off, but 
my feet had no feeling in them; they seemed like 
lumps of ice : I staggered forward a few paces, and 
finally sprawled upon my hands and knees in the 
middle of the muddy road. I soon picked myself up, 
and stamped a little life into my feet. Cupid was 
deaf to all remonstrance; in vain I told him he 
would be frozen if he did not dismount and walk. 
“ Me lub to walk a horseback, massa,” was his sole 
reply to both my entreaties and commands. So I 
gavo him my horse to lead, and away I trudged at 
as smart a pace as I could manage. 

“ Strange fellows, these blacks,” I thought; 
“ they seem to bear both heat and cold far better 
than we Europeans.” 

I had not walked more than half a mile when 
signs of a harbour of refuge presented themselves, 
in the shape of a range of long low buildings and 
a tall white house. There was no chance of my 
being able to reach Shirley that night, even if I 
were fit to proceed, which I was not; it was past 
eight o’clock, and darkness was settling over the 
earth. Hospitality is “ a household word ” through¬ 
out the length and breadth of Jamaica. The bushers 
are roughish specimens of the genus homo: they are 
not usually polished men, but always hospitable. It 
is a melancholy fact, but, as far as my experience 
teaches, it is a fact, that hospitality decreases in 
exact proportion with tho increase of civilization. 

England is the most civilized and the least 
hospitable country I am acquainted with. We keep 
a debtor and creditor account of our hospitality. 
We ask those to dine with us to whom we owe a 
dinner; we ask those to visit us whom wo have 
visited; and we dole out this miserable quid pro 
quo exchange of civilities with a spare and niggard 
hand. We not only fix the day of our dear 
friend’s arrival, but also of his departure, as much 
as to say : “I am not going to let you decide how 
long you will stay with rne : if I did, there is no 
saying when I should get rid of you.” 

What a fine, liberal, generous sentiment! The 
North American Indians do not so ; no, neither do 
the majority of Scotch and Irish gentlemen who 
live on their own estates, and follow the customs 
and traditions of their forefathers, unless they have 
had the advantage of an English education and a 
season in London; then, indeed, the rust of an old- 


fashioned hospitality would soon be rubbed off by 
constant contact with the harder, colder, but more 
polished surface of “ good society.” 

I turned through an iron gate, and pursued my 
way along a straight road which led direct to the 
white house. Arrived there, my troubles were over 
for the night: Mr. Jones, the b usher, received me 
most kindly. Dry clothes, a good supper, and some 
hot rum-and-water, soon caused the blood to cir¬ 
culate freely; and I went to bed apparently none 
the worse for my severe and protracted drenching. 
When I awoke the next morning, without pain or 
ache from head to foot, I confess that I felt some¬ 
what relieved in mind, for I well knew that I richly 
deserved a fever. 


THE MIDSUMMER MIDNIGHT SUN. 

The trip is a long one from Stockholm to Hapa- 
rauda and Torneo, the Swedish and Russian 
frontier towns, close together at the head of the 
Gulf of Bothnia, where, for a few nights at the 
summer’s solstice, the sun does not descend below 
the horizon, and may bo seen just grazing it at 
midnight, if the weather is favourable. Some two 
or three times in the season, a steamer goes the 
entire distance, very little short of eight hundred 
miles, stopping at all theports on the coast, and occu¬ 
pying five or six days on the passage. There was 
one also that went weekly about half way. But, 
having ample time at command, with two intelli¬ 
gent companions, bent on fishing, shooting, geolo¬ 
gizing, and seeing £ho picturesque Dalecarlian 
peasantry, the journey was made by land after 
reaching Gefle, a hundred miles north of the capital. 
This small town, as it would be called in England, 
containing only about 8000 inhabitants, is yet 
the sixth in Sweden in point of population, the 
third in commercial importance, coming next to 
Stockholm and Gottenburg, and the principal port 
on the Gulf. After leaving it behind, not a single 
place was met with more than one-third the size, 
through an extent of country equal to the distance 
from John o’ Groat’s to the Land’s End. Towns 
there were, entitled to the rank, from possessing 
privileges for corporations and trade, but scarcely 
rising above villages, somewhat Swiss-like, dimi¬ 
nishing by regular gradation from south to north. 

I retain none but pleasant impressions of Gefle. 
It was seen, indeed, in its best summery dress, 
but the people, with whom it was necessary to 
communicate, were unselfishly obliging. The town 
stands on both banks of the river, issuing from the 
Stornjon Lake, and on two islands formed by the 
stream dividing into three branches. Dull enough 
it may be in the long winter, when all navigation 
is arrested; but the folk were astir and abroad 
early and late, availing themselves of free waters 
for the export of produce from the adjoining forests 
and mines of Dalecarlia. Tho principal Ron of the 
place, the court-house, has a melancholy historic 
interest. It was erected by the unfortunate 
Gustavus in, whose assassination was intended 
when he met the Swedish Diet within its walls. 
Circumstances then prevented the foul attempt 
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being made, in which. Anker strom fatally succeeded 
afterwards in the opera-house of Stockholm. 

In the neighbourhood of Gefle the evidence 
becomes decisive, and is so along the whole coast 
northward, that the relative level of sea and land 
in Sweden is slowly changing at present, and has 
been largely altered in historic times. Celsius, in 
the former part of the last century, first called 
attention to this fact. He quoted the testimony 
of inhabitants on the shores, that towns formerly 
sea-poi'bs were then inland, while the sea was still 
constantly leaving dry new tracts along its borders. 
The same persons also affirmed that insulated rocks 
rose higher above the sea than they remembered 
them to have done in their youth, and that marks 
had been cut on rocks to indicate the water-stand 
which already denoted its lower level. This last 
plan of bringing the matter to the test, as well as 
of ascertaining the amount of change, has been 
extensively adopted, for the hard texture of the 
rocks, with the absence of tides, facilitates the 
accurate determination of the mean or ordinary 
height of the water. Hear Gefie, the celebrated 
stone at Loffsgrund, which has had its water¬ 
marks since the year 1731, shows an alteration of 
level of about three feet in the interval. A visit was 
duly paid to the spot, and former visitors thought 
of Linna3us and Yon Buch. 

On starting for the north in a carriole, we 
seemed tacitly agreed to be content with mis¬ 
chances, rough accommodation, and scant fare, 
provided the clouds allowed us to accomplish the 
main object of the journey—that of paying our 
respects to the sun at midnight—seeing him face 
to face. I had some misgivings, fortunately not 
realized, knowing the common experiences of Swiss 
tourists on the Righi. A finer sunset and sun¬ 
rise there could not be than the one I had wit¬ 
nessed from its summit. But crowds go up toiling, 
panting, and perspiring, to come down again un¬ 
fortunates, not having seen anything but mists, 
clouds, and woe-begone countenances. Some lines 
in the album at the mountain hotel record an in¬ 
stance, perhaps not remembered with verbal exact¬ 
ness :— 

“ Two weary up-hill leagues we sped, 

The setting sun to see; 

Sullen and grim ho went to bed, 

Sullen and grim were we. 

Five sleepless hours of night wo pass’d, 

The rising sun to see; 

Sullen and grim ho rose at last, 

Sullen and grim were we.” 

It is much the same, frequently, with pilgrims 
to the top of Snowdon. But no similar disappoint¬ 
ment awaited us in the neighbourhood of the arctic 
circle, for the sky could scarcely have been move 
propitious. 

Superb weather, new ground, good health and 
spirits, with few annoyances, except from the insa¬ 
tiable blood-thirsty gnats, rendered the journey an 
enjoyable one. But I should not choose to traverse 
the whole length of the Gulf of Bothnia a second 
time, unless some urgent duty required it, or the 
same excellent companionship was offered; for 
wo parted eventually with mutual regret, each 
mentally saying, “ When shall we three meet 


MIDNIGHT SUN. 

againP” 0 ur two-wheeled spring-carriage, bought 
for the occasion, proved a somewhat crazy vehicle; 
it more than once gave way at an inconvenient dis¬ 
tance from the next post-station. Mischances also 
happened to the tackling of the horses, which con¬ 
sisted chiefly of well-worn ropes, while the steeds 
themselves sometimes came to a halt on the long- 
stages, or where there was much up-hill work, 
having evidently seen the best of their days. Thero 
was no danger, however, of being benighted through 
a break-down, for, as implying darkness, there was 
no night at all. As we got north, it was not till 
after eleven o’clock that the sun condescended to 
set, seeming to do it then with great reluctance. 
Even at midnight the descended orb threw streaks 
of crimson light across the heavens, imparting a 
fiery tinge to the landscape; and soon after 1 a.m. 
the animal creation awoke to life, song-birds an¬ 
nounced the approach of morn, and the solar glory 
was again above the horizon. Our postilions 
vai-ied. Sometimes an old woman officiated, or a 
bo} T , or a girl, of from twelve to fifteen years old. 
yet by no means inexperienced in driving, or want¬ 
ing in resources. For creature comforts by the 
way, there was always capital salmon and trout to 
be had, with stromlinge, a small species of herring, 
much superior to ours, which, broiled and served 
up with vinegar-sauce, deserves high commenda¬ 
tion. Good coffee, milk, and eggs, were likewise at 
command, and comfortable night quarters as far as 
relates to cleanliness. But as for prime joints of 
meat, there were none ; and the bread was often a 
very indifferent compost. 

There is grand scenery occasionally along the 
rivers, but a vast extent of the country is tame and 
uninteresting. The road follows the line of coast, 
and seldom diverges far from it, so that sea- 
views frequently relieve the monotony of the land¬ 
scape. Now you wind around the head of deep 
bays, anon you pass along the side of small lakes, 
and a score times a day, or more, you cross rivers 
and streams, some of which are of considerable 
magnitude, and abound with cataracts. In spring, 
when the snows melt, they become ungovernable 
floods, and pour an immense quantity of water into 
the Gulf, contributing to its freshness. This qua¬ 
lity was often remarked with surprise by our naval 
officers and sailors, during the late war -with 
Russia. “The water is not salt up here,” wrote 
one to a home landsman; “how queer!” Boul¬ 
ders of granite of all sizes are often met with, scat¬ 
tered over a large extent of surface. So huge are 
some, so confusedly disposed are all, as to suggest 
the idea of armies of Titans having pelted one 
another with them. One gazes with interest, even 
with awe, upon these erratic blocks, drifted from 
the Scandinavian Alps by an unrecorded mighty 
catastrophe in past ages, the same which trans¬ 
ported others in shoals to a greater distance, and 
left them where they now lie, across the adjoining 
waters, on the plains of Livonia, Courland, and 
Prussia. But the route lay for leagues through flat 
districts clothed with forests, in which the trees are 
so nearly all of the pine family, that it became a 
positive relief when we at length found the aspen 
and the birch intermingling with them. 







THE LEISUfrft HOtlii. 


After a long tramp on a hot clay, owing to a 
mishap right welcome was Pitea. Crossing the 
river, we found, the door of the inn open, the host 
a-bed, and a female attendant about to retire to 
similar repose. But he was quickly up, and in a 
very short time coffee and salmon were placed 
before ns. It did not require many minutes the 
next morning to survey the whole town, a respec¬ 
table village in size, prettily situated on the coast, 
and literally a rising place, for the progressive 
rise of the land is so conspicuous as to attract the 
notice of the common people. In less than half 
a century half a mile of ground has been raised 
above the water; while at Lulea, further north, a 
mile has been gained in less than thirty years. 
This last-named town, founded by Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus, with a population which might conveniently 
enter one of our country churches, has been 
removed to a different site, owing to the elevating 
movement having separated the old locality from 
the sea. It is very remarkable that while Sweden, 
north of the capital, is subject to this upward 
movement, the country to the south of it is sub¬ 
siding. This slow and silent oscillation seems 
like an expiring effort on the part of those forces 
by which the vastly greater geological changes of 
ancient epochs were effected. Our landlord’s in¬ 
telligence did not extend so far as to recognise the 
name of Dr. Solander, a native of Pitea, who went 
round the globe with Captain Cook. The termi¬ 
nating vowel a in the name of this place, with 
Umea, Lulea, and Tornea, pronounced o, signifies 
a river, and indicates their position at the embou¬ 
chure or on the borders of a stream. 

All in good time we made Haparanda, and were 
hospitably received by the owner of one of its red- 
painted dwellings, to whom a letter introduced us, 
and who enforced free quarters. It stands on the 
right bank of the river, opposite to Tornea, the 
Russian frontier, and has sprung up within the 
last half century. On the annexation of Finland 
to the empire of the Czar, those inhabitants of Tor¬ 
nea who wished to remain under the government 
of Sweden had a certain time allowed them to retire 
from the place and remove their property. Some 
families withdrew to the contiguous bank of the river, 
and originated the new settlement, giving it the name 
of Haparanda, “ a shore covered with aspens,” from 
trees of the species being common in the vicinity. At 
first a mere collection of log-built huts, it has now 
churches, warehouses, neat wooden dwellings, and 
surpasses its elder neighbour in appearance, though 
of smaller size. The two towns communicate by a 
bridge, and maintain the most amicable relations. 
This was exemplified during the late war, when the 
flying squadron under Admiral Plumridge visited 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. An expeditionary 
force from the “ Leopard ” and “ Valorous ” landed 
at Tornea, and took possession of it. Finding that 
the small Cossack garrison had destroyed the bar¬ 
racks before withdrawing, the marines returned to 
the ships without offering any molestation to pro¬ 
perty. This forbearance was greeted -with loud 
shouts from the Haparanders, who stood on the 
opposite bank watching anxiously the proceedings 
of the troops. The Swedish authorities are said to 
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have informed the officer in command that the two 
towns, though separated by a frontier river, had 
common interests, and injury to the one would be 
an equal disaster to the other. 

Contrary to expectation, there was nothing of the 
slightest interest in Tornea itself, old or new. A 
wooden post bore the inscription, painted in large 
letters, “ To St. Petersburg, 1735 versts.” But the 
place has some antiquity and historic celebrity, be¬ 
sides being the outlet of a considerable amount of 
polar produce. An archbishop of Upsal conse¬ 
crated a church at the spot as early as the year 
1350; but the town was founded as such by an 
order of Charles ix, who passed through the dis¬ 
trict in 1602. It was visited in the first half of the 
last century by the French savctns, Maupertuis, 
Clairaut, and Lemonnier, and others deputed by 
the Academy of Sciences to measure an arc of the 
meridian. This was with the view of testing the 
truth of the Newtonian doctrine respecting the 
oblateness of the earth’s figure. The party arrived 
in the summer of 1736, selected the valley of the 
Tornea for their trigonometrical stations, and com¬ 
menced in the following winter measuring a base 
line on the frozen surface of the river. The result 
obtained, thongh not considered a strictly accurate 
determination, proved the earth to be a sphere 
flattened towards the poles. Svanberg, the Swedish 
astronomer, repeated the operation on the same site 
at the beginning of the present century. 

About two hours of daylight is the quantum 
supplied to these northern towns at midwinter, 
leaving twenty-two hours for the night; and, brief 
as is the day, it is often darkened by tremendous 
falls of snow, which is sometimes drifted in the 
streets to the very roofs of the houses. The talc 
is told of a mayor of Tornea, that, on returning from 
a visit in the neighbourhood, he found his doors 
and windows completely blocked up, and had to 
get into his dwelling through a hole at the top. 
The people have, however, superabundant light at 
the opposite season, and annually witness the arri¬ 
val of many strangers among them, anxious to share 
it, and hail the solar orb at the midnight hour. 
Charles xi paid the place a visit in 1694, for the pur¬ 
pose, and stood on the steeple of the church to 
enjoy the sight. You must indeed be on an eleva¬ 
tion here to command the view at all. But some 
thirty miles further north the spectacle is observ¬ 
able from high ground through a longer interval, 
and travellers usually proceed thither, more certain, 
from the lengthened period, of securing a horizon 
without clouds, and of accomplishing the object of 
their journey. The spot in question, the mountain 
or hill of Avasaxa., was one of the trigonometrical 
stations of Maupertuis ; and off we went to it with 
our host, duly provisioned. There were Swedes, 
Finns, Russians, Germans, and French, bound in 
the same direction, equally with ourselves pilgrims 
to the sun at a kind of midnight levde. 

Anecdotes are current respecting the visits of our 
countrymen to the site, which are somewhat charac¬ 
teristic. One came galloping up at half-past 
eleven o’clock. Being invited by a Swede who 
spoke English to join his party at a collation, he 
declined, intent upon accomplishing the grand 
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object of his mission. As the critical moment drew 
near, lie ordered his servant to produce a bottle of 
champagne, which had travelled with him from St. 
Petersburg; and at the precise moment when his 
timepiece told twelve, lie quaffed a bumper, looking 
at the luminary, and was off as quickly as he had 
come. Of another it is related, that he made the 
long journey twice, and contrived each time to be 
too late. Nothing daunted, he paid a third visit, 
and had now a few hours to spare; but, being 
thoroughly knocked up, he went to bed at the 
village, after refreshing the outward man, ordering 
his servant to call him in proper time. The slum- 
berer was accordingly aroused, though with diffi¬ 
culty, and awoke in an oblivious state. “ What p 
Eh !” said he, “ the sun, is it P Oh ! ay ! yes, I 
remember; the sun, Pll see him to-morrow.” 

A most delightful trip we had. The road winds 
through beautiful meadows along the margin of the 
still clear river. Here and there were patches of 
birch-wood, small peasant farms, and churches 
upon promontories by the stream. There was a 
succession of striking pastorals to the little village 
of Mattarenghy, seated upon a flat by the water¬ 
side, with a Finnish chapel on a height above, while 
W'ooded hills formed the horizon. An inconsider¬ 
able distance beyond, at the cataracts of Kattila, 
the latitude of 66° BO' marks the limit of the 
north temperate zone, and the line of the arctic 
circle. Soon after nine o’clock, we started from 
the village to the mountain, and reached its foot in 
about an hour, boating the distance. It rises up, a 
shapeless mass of granite blocks, to the height of 
some 600 feet, where there is a flat, crowned with 
birches, pines, and rich masses of keatlibetween them. 
A hundred persons at least were assembled in little 
groups, and many languages were spoken. The 
eye took in a vast landscape from the station, upon 
which the sun shone, without absolutely lighting it 
up. There was the subdued illumination of sunset, 
without the setting. Bright but beamless was the 
orb, gleaming with a softened light, and casting a 
purple glow, till a white cloud spread its intercept¬ 
ing veil. 

The night was calm, very warm, and fires were 
lighted by the peasantry to keep away tlie gnats. 
Everything seemed to invite the quiet enjoyment 
of a great festival of nature. The cloud left the sun. 
Now it was twelve o’clock. Many drank healths, and 
made noisy demonstrations. Lads ran about from 
one party to another, offering water from wooden 
vessels, and pleading hard to cut the names of the 
travellers upon the mountain. “ Nothing remark¬ 
able,” said one. “ Like a great cheese,” responded 
another. “ A j^ewter plate,” rejoined a third. For 
my part, at such an hour, the sun in mild splen¬ 
dour, pure and quiet, suggested the watchful eye 
of God beaming with love upon the world. 


DR. YAN DER KEMP. 

To iin Theodore Yan der Kemp was, for sixteen 
years, a dashing officer of dragoons. He was a 
profane infidel, and the slave of vice and ungodli¬ 
ness. On marrying, his character improved out¬ 


wardly; but his infidelity was only confirmed by 
his intercourse with the deists of Edinburgh, while 
studying medicine in that city. After a few years 
of medical practice in Holland, he retired from activo 
occupation, intending to devote the residue of his 
days to literary pursuits. But the God whom lie 
knew not had other work for him to do. After 
much restless thinking on the subject of religion, 
he concluded that it was beyond the reach of his 
reason to discover the true road to virtue and hap¬ 
piness. This, he says, he confessed to God, and 
owned that he was like a blind man who had lost 
his way, and who waited in the hope that some 
benevolent person would pass by and show him 
the right path. 

His hope was realized, not, however, in the first 
place, by the still small voice, but by the fire and 
tempest. By a sudden storm he was bereft of his 
wife and only child, while his own life was rescued 
as by miracle. The sabbath after, he was found in 
the sanctuary, a broken-hearted mourner. The 
world was no longer to him what it had been : his 
home was dark and desolate; and there was some¬ 
thing in the character of Jesus Christ that drew 
him to the gospel for comfort. The sophistries by 
which his intellect had been warped Tvere gradually 
destroyed, and within a few short months the 
gospel was understood, believed, and loved. 

Dr. Yan dor Kemp, now a Christian, could no 
longer live to himself. He became a missionary 
to the heathen at fifty years of age, shrinking from 
no danger and from no toil. During his sojourn 
in London on his way to Africa, he passed a brick¬ 
field ; and it struck him that a great boon might 
be conferred on the Hottentots by teaching them 
to build better houses; in order to which it would 
first be needful to teach them the art of brick¬ 
making. Accordingly he sought leave to join the 
labourers, and for some weeks the venerable 
apprentice sweltered among the brick-kilns, light¬ 
ening his labour by the thought of Africa. And 
when he arrived among the people of his choice, 
he consecrated himself to their service with the 
ardour of a lover and the zeal of an apostle. Un¬ 
dismayed by their offensive habits, he took up his 
abode in the midst of them, and often without any 
European comfort—sometimes without hat, or 
shoes or stockings—he not only taught their 
children, and preached to them the gospel, but, 
“ labouring with his own hands,” he showed them 
how, by their own industry, they might support 
themselves. 

“Dr. Yan der Kemp was a man of exalted 
genius and learning,” says Mr. Moffat. “He had 
mingled with courtiers. He had been an alumnus 
of the Universities of Leyden and Edinburgh. He 
had obtained plaudits for his remarkable progress 
in literature, in philosophy, divinity, physic, and 
the military art. He was not only a profound 
student in the ancient languages, but in many of 
the modern European tongues, even to that of the 
Highlanders of Scotland, and had distinguished 
himself in the armies of his earthly sovereign. 
Yet this man, constrained by the love of Christ, 
could cheerfully lay aside all his honours, mingle 
with savages, bear their sneers, and continually 
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condescend to serve the meanest of Inis troublesome 
guests, take the axe, the sickle, the spade, and the 
mattock, lie down on the place where dogs repose, 
and spend nights with his couch drenched with 
rain, the cokl wind bringing his fragile house 
about his ears. Though annoyed by the nightly 
visits of hungry hyenas, though compelled to 
wander about in quest of lost cattle, and exposed 
to the caprice of those whose characters were 
stains on human nature, whisperings occasionally 
reaching his ears that murderous plans were in 
progress for his destruction, he calmly proceeded 
with his benevolent efforts, and, to secure his 
object, would stoop, with the meekness of wisdom, 
to please and propitiate those rude and wayward 
children of the desert whom he sought to bless.” 

In 1806, the colony passed from the Dutch into 
the hands of the English; and, under the protection 
of Sir David Baird, the mission of Dr. Yan der 
Kemp so prospered that, in 1810, the settlement 
at Bethels dorp contained nearly a thousand inhabit¬ 
ants, all receiving Christian instruction. Mats and 
baskets were made in considerable quantities, and 
sold in the surrounding country. Salt was also 
manufactured, and bartered for wheat; and, by 
sawing, soap-boiling, and wood-cutting, the people 
exerted themselves for an independent maintenance. 
Dr. Yan der Kemp, who supported himself as a 
missionary with scarcely any charge to the Society, 
spent nearly a thousand pounds of his patrimony 
in the ransom of slaves; and his representations 
to Lord Caledon were the first in a series of move¬ 
ments on behalf of the oppressed aborigines, which, 
in 1828, ended in their obtaining rights and privi¬ 
leges in all respects equal to those of the Dutch 
and English settlers.* 


ANOTHER TEUE INCIDENT OF 1745.f 
On a stormy night of February, 1745, a young 
lady, whom we shall call Miss Scott, sat by her 
dressing-room fire, in an old castle in Perthshire. 
She had been occupied all day tending her cousin, 
Miss Hay, who was ill of fever; and now, ere 
retiring to rest, she thought of the contest in which 
many of her relatives were engaged. The army of 
Prince Charles having retreated to the Highlands, 
several detachments of the king’s troops were on 
the march for that campaign which ended in the 
battle of Culloden. 

Amidst the roar of the storm Miss Scott fancied 
she heard the bell of the castle ring; and presently 
a servant appeared, saying that an officer requested 
to see her alone. On descending to the dining¬ 
room, she found her cousin, Captain Hay, who 
eagerly asked for his sister. When he found that 
she -was too ill to be disturbed, he said that in a 
vault below the castle, unknown except to his 
parents and himself, were concealed the family 
plate, and some papers which it was of the utmost 
consequence ho should now possess. As he had 
only obtained from his commanding officer leave to 
gallop before his troop, he had not time to select 

* From “Work and Conflict,” by Rev. J. Kennedy, m.a. Reli¬ 
gions Tract Society. 

f See “Leisure Hour,” No. 443, page 394. 


the papers, but he would open the trap-door, and 
Miss Scott must go alone next night to take them 
out, and he would send a trusty messenger to re¬ 
ceive them. He took a shovel from the hearth, 
and a small dark lantern. 

Miss Scott followed him to the lowest story of 
the castle, through chambers and long dark pas¬ 
sages. At length they reached a small vaulted 
apartment, the only furniture of which was a strong 
wooden press, fixed to the wall in one corner of the 
room. In front of this Captain Hay scraped away 
the sand, and Miss Scott saw the ring of an iron 
trap-door. By united strength they raised it, and, 
descending a stair, they reached the lowest vault, 
where the chest stood. Captain Hay gave his 
cousin a list of the required papers, and the key of 
the chest; then he left the trap-door so as she 
could raise it without assistance. 

Next night, when all had retired to rest, Miss 
Scott took a small lamp, and, easily raising the 
trap-door, descended to the chest and took out the 
papers : but, oh, horrible 1 the heavy iron-bound 
lid of the chest slipped from her trembling hands. 
The violent concussion closed the trap-door, and 
burst open the door of the strong wooden press 
above, so that it remained immoveable across the 
trap-door. She became aware that she must die of 
starvation in that dreadful vault! In fainting, she 
must have extinguished her lamp, for she revived 
in the awful darkness. After praying, as Jonah 
might have done, she became again insensible. 
On reviving, she lay in bitter agony ; at length she 
heard a sound. Had a most merciful Cod heard 
her cry ? Surely some one was in the upper vault! 
The trap-door was slowly raised, and Captain Hay 
looked down in terror and amazement. 

When she became composed, he explained to 
her that, having omitted to mark in his list a 
document of the greatest importance, he had ex¬ 
plained the circumstances to his commanding 
officer, and got permission to return to the Castle. 
It is supposed Captain Hay perished at Culloden, 
for he was never heard of more. 

Years passed away. Miss Scott was married 
to a pious and benevolent medical man, to whom 
she had been long attached, but he died of fever 
three weeks after the union. In the depths of 
despair the widow exclaimed, “ I prayed, long I 
prayed, that I might be united to him; I will 
never pray again, nor see the light of the sun.” 
For more than a year she refused to see her friends, 
and sat in a darkened room. 

The Rev. Hugh Blair, (author of the well-known 
Sermons, and afterwards Professor of Rhetoric in the 
University of Edinburgh,) then a young man, became 
interested in her history, wrote her a very sym¬ 
pathizing letter, and asked leave to pay her one visit. 
He found her sitting alone on a sofa, by the light 
of a taper. What passed is not known, further 
than that he spoke of the •wonderful deliverance 
Cod had vouchsafed to her that awful night in the 
vault. She wept much. “ And now, madam, 
kneel and join with me in prayer.” She did so; 
and when they rose from their knees, he said, 
“ Now, madam, I will show you the light of the 
sun;” and lie opened the shutters. 
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From that day she admitted her friends, attended 
the house of God, and became exemplary for piety 
and submission. It is not surprising that, to the 
close of her life, a shade of melancholy tinged her 
countenance, and she was unwilling to speak of the 
thrilling incidents of her youth. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

The 80th Session of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science commences this year at 
Oxford, on the 27th inst., under the presidency of 
the Right Hon. Lord Wrottesley, m.a., v.p.r.s. 
There is no difference of opinion now as to the 
important services rendered by this institution. 
Even the annual meetings, although merely re¬ 
view days, as it were, and holiday gatherings— 
the real work of the Association being carried 
on throughout the year—are of great benefit to 
science. Not only do they bring together philoso¬ 
phers from all parts of the empire and the world, 
thereby promoting a spirit of good fellowship 
while admitting of interchange of knowledge and 
ideas, but they tend to make science popular by the 
intermingling of classes between which there had 
been often too little sympathy or communion. They 
bring philosophy down from the clouds to mingle 
with the business and recreations of life. 

To be President of the British Association is now 
regarded as a distinguished honour. Sometimes 
the election falls upon men celebrated for personal 
labours in certain branches of science, sometimes 
on those who unite scientific tastes with high social 
position. The president of the past year was His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort, and the post 
could not have been better filled. Not identified 
with any particular branch of research, there is 
hardly a department of science with which the 
Prince is not conversant, and on the history and 
condition of which he cannot exercise a discrimi¬ 
native judgment. This scientific culture doubtless 
in part arises from natural taste, but is in some mea¬ 
sure to be referred to early training and a German 
(Bonn) university education. Whatever the merits 
of the system of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
wannest admirers of these venerable institutions 
must confess that, until very recently, and this in 
no small degree through influences brought to 
bear by the Prince Consort, they gave too little en¬ 
couragement to the cultivation of applied sciences. 

Some extracts from the address delivered by the 
Prince Consort at Aberdeen, where the meeting was 
held last year, will convey a favourable idea of the 
objects, advantages, and services of this now truly 
national institution. 

THE PRESIDENCY OE 1859—1860. 

" Gentlemen of the British Association—Your 
kind invitation to me to undertake the office of your 
President for the ensuing year could not but startle 
me on its first announcement. The high position 
which science occupies, the vast number of dis¬ 
tinguished men who labour in her sacred cause, and 
whose achievements, while spending innumerable 
benefits, justly attract the admiration of mankind, 


contrasted strongly in my mind with the conscious¬ 
ness of my own insignificance in this respect. I, a 
simple admirer and would-be student of science, to 
take the place of the chief and spokesman of the 
scientific men of the day, assembled in furtherance 
of their important objects!—the thing appeared to 
me impossible. Yet, on reflection, I came to the 
conclusion that, if not as a contributor to or director 
of your labours, I might still be useful to you, use¬ 
ful to science, by accepting your offer. Remem¬ 
bering that this Association is a popular associa¬ 
tion, not a secret confraternity of men jealously 
guarding the mysteries of their profession, but in¬ 
viting the uninitiated, the public at large, to join 
them, having as one of its objects to break down 
those imaginary and hurtful barriers which exist 
between men of science and so-called men of prac¬ 
tice—I felt that I could, from the peculiar position 
in which Providence has placed me in this country, 
appear as the representative of that large public 
which profits by and admires your exertions, but is 
unable actively to join in them; that my election 
was an act of humility on your part, which to reject 
would have looked like false humility—that is, like 
pride—-on mine. But I reflected further, and saw 
in my acceptance the means, of which necessarily so 
few are offered to Her Majesty, of testifying to you, 
through the instrumentality of her husband, that 
your labours are not unappreciated by your Sove¬ 
reign, and that she wishes her people to know this 
as well as yourselves. Guided by these reflections, 
my choice was speedily made, for the path of duty 
lay straight before me.” 

ORIGIN AND OBJECTS OE THE BRITISII ASSOCIATION. 

“ When, on the 27th of September, 1881, the meet¬ 
ing of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society took 
place at York, in the theatre of the Yorkshire 
Museum, under the Presidency of the late Earl 
Fitzwilliam, then Yiscount Milton, and the Rev. W. 
Yernon Harcourt eloquently set forth the plan for 
the formation of a British Association for the pro¬ 
motion of science, which he showed to have become 
a want for his country, the most ardent supporter 
of this resolution could not have anticipated that it 
would start into life full-grown, as it were, enter at 
once upon its career of usefulness, and pursue it 
without deviation from the original design, triumph¬ 
ing over the oppositions which it had to encounter in 
common with everything that is new and claims to 
be useful. Gentlemen, this proved that the want 
was a real and not an imaginary one, and that the 
mode in which it was intended to supply that want 
was based upon a just appreciation of unalterable 
truths. Mr. Yernon Harcourt summed up the de¬ 
siderata in graphic words, which have almost iden¬ 
tically been retained as the exposition of the objects 
of the Society, printed at the head of the annually 
appearing volume of its Transactions:—‘ To give a 
stronger impulse and more systematic direction to 
scientific inquiry—to promote the intercourse of 
those who cultivate science in different parts of the 
empire with one another, and with foreign philoso¬ 
phers—and to obtain a more general attention to 
the objects of science, and a removal of any disadvan¬ 
tages of a public kind which impede its progress/” 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


NATIONAL UTILITY AND PUBLIC SERVICES OP THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

“If the object of inductive science is the discovery 
of tlie laws which govern natural phenomena, the 
primary condition for its success is accurate obser¬ 
vation, and the collection of facts in such compre¬ 
hensiveness and completeness as to furnish the phi¬ 
losopher with the necessary material from which 
to draw safe conclusions. Science is not of yester¬ 
day. We stand on the shoulders of past ages, and 
the amount of observations made, and facts ascer¬ 
tained, has been transmitted to us and carefully 
preserved in the various storehouses of science; 
other crops have been reaped, but still lie scattered 
on the held; many a rich harvest is ripe for 
cutting, but waits for the reaper. Economy of 
labour is the essence of good husbandry, and no 
less so in the field of science. Our Association has 
felt the importance of this truth, and may well 
claim, as one of its principal merits, the constant 
endeavour to secure that economy. One of the 
latest undertakings of the Association has been, in 
conjunction with the Royal Society, to attempt the 
compilation of a classical catalogue of scientific 
memoirs, which, by combining under one head the 
titles of all memoirs written on a certain subject, 
will, when completed} enable the student who 
wishes to gain information on that subject to do so 
with the greatest ease. It gives him, as it were, 
the plan of the house, and the key to the different 
apartments in which the treasures relating to his 
subject are stored, saving him at once a painful 
and laborious search, and affording him at the 
same time an assurance that what is here offered 
contains the whole of the treasures yet acquired. 
While this has been one of its latest attempts, the 
Association has from its very beginning kept in 
view that its main sphere of usefulness lay in that 
concentrated attention to all scientific operations 
which a general gives to the movements of his 
army, watching and regulating the progress of his 
impetuous soldiers in the different directions to 
which their ardour may have led them, carefully 
noting the gaps which may arise from their inde¬ 
pendent and eccentric action, and attentively ob¬ 
serving what impediments may have stopped, or 
may threaten to stop, the progress of certain 
columns. Thus it attempts to fix and record the 
position and progress of the different labours, by 
its reports on the state of sciences published an¬ 
nually in its Transactions; thus it directs the 
attention of the labourers to those gaps winch 
require to be filled up, if the progress is to be a 
safe and steady one ; thus it comes forward with a 
helping hand in striving to remove those impedi¬ 
ments which the unaided efforts of the individual 
labourer have been or may be unable to over¬ 
come. 

“ Let us follow the activity of the Association in 
these three different directions. The reports on 
the state of science originate in the conviction of 
the necessity for fixing, at given intervals, with 
accuracy and completeness, the position at which 
it has arrived. Eor this object the General Com¬ 
mittee of the Association intrusts to distinguished 


individuals, in the different branches of science, the 
charge of becoming, as it were, the biographers of 
the period. There are special points in different 
sciences in which it sometimes appears desirable to 
the different sections to have special reports elabo¬ 
rated ; in such cases the General Committee, in its 
capacity of the representative assembly of all the 
sciences, reserves to itself the right of judging 
what may be of sufficient importance to be thus 
recorded. The special subjects which the Asso¬ 
ciation points out for investigation, in order to 
supply the gaps which it may have observed, are— 
either such as the philosopher alone can success¬ 
fully investigate, because they require the close 
attention of a practised observer, and a thorough 
knowledge of the particular subject; or they are 
such as require the greatest possible number of 
facts to be obtained. Here science often stands in 
need of the assistance of the general public, and 
gratefully accepts any contributions offered, pro¬ 
vided the facts be accurately observed. In either 
case the Association points out what is to be ob¬ 
served, and how it is to he observed. The first is 
the result of the same careful sifting process which 
the Association employs in directing the issue of 
special reports. The investigations are intrusted 
to specially appointed committees, or selected indi¬ 
viduals. They are, in most cases, not unattended 
with considerable expense, and the Association, 
not content with merely suggesting and directing, 
furnishes by special grants the pecuniary means 
for defraying the outlay caused by the nature and 
extent of the inquiry. If we consider that the 
income of the Association is solely derived from 
the contributions of its members, the fact that no 
less a sum than £17,000 has, since its commence¬ 
ment, been thus granted for scientific purposes, is 
certainly most gratifying. The question how to 
observe resolves itself into two—that of tlie scien¬ 
tific method which is to be employed in approach¬ 
ing a problem or in making an observation, and 
that of the philosophical instruments used in the 
observation or experiment. Th e Association brings 
to bear the combined knowledge and experience of 
the scientific men not only of this but of other 
countries, on the discovery of that method which, 
while it economizes time and labour, promises the 
most accurate results. The method to which, after 
careful examination, the palm has been awarded, is 
then placed at the free disposal and use of all scien¬ 
tific investigators. The Association also issues, 
where practicable, printed forms, merely requiring 
the different heads to be filled up, which, by their 
uniformity, become an important means for assist¬ 
ing the subsequent reduction of the observations 
for the abstraction of the laws which they may 
indicate. A.t the same time, most searching tests 
and inquiries are constantly carried on in the 
observatory at Kew, given to the Association by 
Her Majesty, the object of which is practically to 
test the relative value of different methods and 
instruments, and to guide the constantly progres¬ 
sive improvements in the construction of the latter. 
The establishment at Kew has undertaken the 
further important service of verifying and correct¬ 
ing to a fixed standard the instruments of any 
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maker, to enable observations made with them to 
be reduced to the same numerical expression. I 
need hardly remind the inhabitants of Aberdeen 
that the Association, in one of the first years of its 
existence, undertook the comparative measurement 
of the Aberdeen standard scale with that of Green¬ 
wich, a research ably carried out by the late Mr. 
Baily. The impediments to the general progress 
of science, the removal of which I have indicated as 
one of the tasks which the Association has set for 
itself, are of various kinds. If they were only 
such as direction, advice, and encouragement would 
enable the individual or even combined efforts of 
philosophers to overcome, the exertions of the 
Association to which I have just alluded might be 
sufficient for the purpose; but they are often such 
as can only bo successfully dealt with by the 
powerful arm of the state or the long purse of the 
nation. 

“ These impediments may be caused either by the 
social condition of the country itself, by restrictions 
arising out of peculiar laws, by the political sepa¬ 
ration of different countries, or by the magnitude 
of the undertakings being out of all proportion to 
the means and power of single individuals of the 
Association, or even the voluntary efforts of the 
public. In these cases the Association, together 
with its sister Society the Royal Society, becomes 
the spokesman of science with the Grown, the 
Government, or Parliament, — sometimes, even, 
through the Home Government, with Foreign 
Governments. Thus it obtained the establish¬ 
ment, by the British Government, of magnetic and 
meteorological observations in six different parts 
of the globe, as the beginning of a network of 
stations, which we must hope will be so far ex¬ 
tended as to compass by their geographical distri¬ 
bution the whole of the phenomena which throw 
light on this important point in our tellurian and 
even cosmical existence. The Institute of France, 
at the recommendation of M. Arago, whose loss 
the scientific world must long deplore, cheerfully 
co-operated with our council on this occasion. It 
was our Association which, in conjunction with the 
Royal Society, suggested the Antarctic Expedition, 
with a view to further the discovery of the laws of 
terrestrial magnetism, and thus led to the discovery 
of the southern polar continent. It urged on the 
Admiralty the prosecution of the tidal observations 
which that department has since fully carried out. 
It recommended the establishment, in the British 
Museum, of the conchological collection, exhibiting 
present and extinct species, which has now become 
an object of the greatest interest. 

“ A deep debt of gratitude is therefore due to 
bodies like this Association, which not only urges 
the wants of science on the Government, but fur¬ 
nishes it at once with well-matured plans how to 
supply them with the greatest certainty and to 
the greatest public advantage. Wo may be justified 
in hoping, however, that by the gradual diffusion 
of science, and its increasing recognition as a prin¬ 
cipal part of our national education, the public in 
general, no less than the Legislature and the State, 
will more and more recognise the claims of science 
to their attention.” 


WHAT I SAW AT THE LOHDOH DOCKS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OR “ CURIOSITIES OF NATUBAL IHSTOEY.” 

I lately had occasion to visit this busy and most 
interesting portion of our great metropolis, in 
company with a young midshipman who was about 
to proceed to Calcutta in the good ship “ The 
Queen of the Clyde.” Taking a steamer from 
Hungerford, -we soon arrived at the Thames Tun¬ 
nel, and of course paid our penny to look once 
more at this gigantic model of the burrow of the 
sea-worm, the teredo nay alls —the same creature 
that ate up the Russian men-of-war sunk before 
the harbour of Sabastopol. It is curious to remark 
the deep hollow place which is worn away in the 
corner of the board 'where the man who takes the 
pennies sits, from the continuous friction caused 
by putting down the pennies in the same spot; 
also to observe the beautiful polish on the balus¬ 
trades on each side of the steep stairs going into 
the tunnel, caused by the friction of people’s hands 
as they allow them to slide down in descending, or 
hold fast as they are ascending. At the bottom of 
the stairs I found the same old steam-organ play¬ 
ing away as fast as usual, or perhaps faster than 
usual, for they had just put some coals on; also 
the usual penny shows, where you could see twenty 
views for that sum, all being of the most miscel¬ 
laneous character, and painfully unartistic. 

Emerging from the tunnel, we passed through 
a labyrinth of naiTow streets, full of butchers’ 
shops, where they seemed to sell no smaller joint 
than a whole quarter of a cow or half a sheep, till 
at last we came to the dock gates. These ponderous 
masses of wood and iron, to which the gates of 
Troy were but as wickets, used formerly to be 
moved with great labour, and to the loud-sounding- 
voices of the labourers ; now, however, they swing 
to and fro with the ease of a well-hung drawing¬ 
room door, and one man directs their movements 
with the slightest touch of his hand. The hy¬ 
draulic press does all this, and a marvellous im¬ 
provement it is upon the old pulley-hauling system. 

Immediately on passing over the gates, we came 
upon a heap of apparent rubbish, which I, never¬ 
theless, examined. I was pleased to find it a small 
hill composed of stones from a volcanic formation. 
Among the heap I found numerous specimens of 
cinder-like stones, showing numerous air-bubbles 
in their substance, not unlike pumice-stone or slag 
from a glass or iron factory. These, however, 
were decidedly of a volcanic origin, and it was 
amusing to see the little air-bubbles come spinning- 
up to the top of the water when unceremoniously 
displaced by the fluid getting into their innermost 
hiding-places. There were a Iso lumps of more 
solid volcanic stones, and on them small crystals, 
shining like mica. Besides the black stones, there 
were some red-coloured ones, also full of holes, 
which holes were lined with a beautiful thin white 
material, like egg-shell, on fracturing. One of 
these stones was discovered to be a brilliant pebble 
of quartz, and doubtless this egg-shell-like sub¬ 
stance was the remains of other pebbles which had 
become decomposed by time or heat. On the out¬ 
side of most of the stones were traces of their once 
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having formed a shingle beech, for there were still 
adhering to them bits of a species of oyster, and on 
one there was a portion, well preserved, of the 
ordinary “ brain coral.” In the interstices of 
another stone I found the round eggs of either a 
lobster or else of some sea-shell, hard and dry, like 
partridge shot. 

What, then, was the history of this slice of a 
volcano lying in the London Docks P Simply, that 
it was the ballast of some vessel which had picked 
up the stones nearest to the place where she was 
taking in her ballast—and that would be, probably, 
on the sea-shore; and, having used them for the 
voyage, she had turned them out as rubbish in the 
docks. I was told that the ship to which this 
ballast belonged was “The Damascus,” last from 
Sydney, laden with wool. I do not say she brought 
this ballast from Sydney, but she must have been 
anchored off some volcanic region when she did 
pick it up. 

Further on I found a quantity of stones, also 
volcanic, and some odd-looking granite, which 
came as ballast in the “Evening Star” from 
China, laden with tea. Further on, again, was 
another heap of shingle, such as I had never seen 
before, also from China. This ballast from the tea 
ships is often broken up and used to mend the 
roads with; so that, in some streets of the east 
end of London, the omnibusses and cabs crumble 
Chinese granite under their wheels. 

L}dng about the tea ships were several enormous 
bamboos. Everything from China is sure to have 
a trace of bamboo about it. A sailor informed us 
that the solid canes were “he,” and the hollow 
ones “ she” bamboos. Close by the bamboos was 
a fine study of ichniology, or the science of foot¬ 
steps ; for the bottom of a door had been filled up 
with the common clay (possibly to keep out the 
rats), and the man who had put it down had 
stamped it with his hob-nailed boot, leaving a 
number of most beautiful impressions of the boot, 
and of the pattern of the nails, such as would have 
made Robinson Crusoe open his eyes wider than 
even when he first saw the foot-print of the cele¬ 
brated “ man Friday.” 

Passing further along, we peeped into an enor¬ 
mous warehouse, which smelt like a grocer's shop. 
There was nothing in the warehouse, and a very 
civil man at the door told us that it was cleared 
out to receive the cargoes of the sugar ships, which 
were daily expected with the results of the autumn 
crops of the sugar canes. In a few weeks this 
warehouse would contain sugar, to the amount of 
so many thousand pounds that we shudder to 
think of the aggregate. In the warehouse live tax- 
masters over the sugar, in the form of rats. 
Wherever man is found, there will also be a rat; 
and the docks and the sewers are the great head¬ 
quarters of the London rats. 

Opposito to where we stood was a large ship, 
painted a dead white colour, looking like a ghost; 
her name was “The White Eagle.” She had 
come from Penang, and there was a law-suit about 
her. This was a rather curious coincidence, for 
the idea generally associated in one’s mind with 
Penang is a “Penang lawyer;” and this is a 


species of tough and elastic bamboo, which is used 
extensively for walking-sticks or for defence. These 
canes, according to an ancient legend, were once 
the principal administrators of justice in that 
country, and hence their name, “ Penang lawyers,” 
to this day. 

The cargo of this ship was not touched for some 
time pending the law-suit, and the rats had had a 
fine time of it. Our informant told us that after 
dark he had seen sixty or seventy enormous rats 
sitting on the galley of the ship, as “ oudacious as 
could be;” and they would not move out of the 
way even if you kicked them. However, they 
met their match in an ingenious man who 
“ catches for the ships.” He does not catch one 
or two rats at a time, but a large proportion of the 
whole colony; he has large traps, and he gives the 
rats the run of the traps, (that is, he allows free 
ingress and exit to the bait therein contained,) for 
three or four nights; and when they have come 
to the conclusion that there is nothing to fear from 
the trap, down goes the door, and he catches sixty 
or seventy rats at a time. This is no bad haul, as 
rats are worth from fourpence to sixpence each for 
the “dogs to kill”—the normal and natural use of 
a rat, according to the idea of a certain class of 
Londoners. The bait he uses, it should be noticed, 
is simple and inexpensive, being only common 
cabbage leaves. The rats, after a sea-voyage, are 
as greedy for green vegetable food as are the sailors 
themselves. This bait (the secret of which, I think, 
I ought not to have told) might be tried in ordi¬ 
nary houses. The rats make fine runs down into 
the holds of the ships, and they eat everything 
that is eatable. My informant told me that, in un¬ 
lading a ship, they discovered a large package, 
which, on moving, was found to be as hollow and 
as empty as a big drum. The rats had so entirely 
eaten up the contents (whatever they might have 
been), that they had not left a single grain whereby 
it could be known what the package originally 
contained. The sides of the package remained 
erect; and, preserving its form, the ropes were 
tied and in their places, yet the inside was desolate 
emptiness. 

Besides the rats, there are other nautical plagues, 
in the shape of cockroaches—monstrous brutes, as 
big as two ordinary kitchen black beetles tied to¬ 
gether. They come from “ all parts,” but more par¬ 
ticularly from Ceylon and the Mauritius. They 
can fly as well as crawl, and they crawl into odd 
places; for my informant told mo that, somehow 
or another, one gigantic fellow crawled down his 
waistcoat, and gave him “ such a nip in the back.” 
However, luckily for us, the cold “nips” these 
cockroaches in return; and as the cargo is gra¬ 
dually taken out of the ship, the cockroaches get 
uncomfortable; they come up and die in hundreds, 
from the cold. This is a fortunate circumstance; 
for otherwise we might have them in our kitchens, 
gnawing holes as big as mouse-holes, and eating 
whole sugar basinfuls of sugar at a time. We 
should have to enlarge our beetle-traps, and the 
cats would sit watching for them, thinking they 
were a new kind of mouse. A friend tells me that 
in the East ho has seen a cable of hide, externally 
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looking like any other cable, but when it is sud¬ 
denly used, and a strain put on it, so as to tighten 
it, the cockroaches come swarming out of the 
interstices of the cable, thus escaping sudden death 
by squeezing. He has seen them fall out of the 
cable into the water, swim to the shore, and then 
climb up in readiness to get back into the ship at 
the first opportunity. 

Passing onwards in the docks, we came to the 
magnificent ship “ The Persia,” beautifully smart 
and handsome-looking, taking in her cargo for 
Auckland. A number of new square deal boxes 
were being hoisted in, and these contained paper 
going out, possibly to receive type-marks, and to 
return to us printed all over with Australian news, 
and wished-for tidings of absent friends. A ripple 
on the quiet water told us something was moving 
in the docks; and on hearing the “ ye hoy ” of the 
sailors, w r o found a beautiful barque, " The Royal 
Bride,” coming into dock from Columbo. Her 
anchor was rusty, her sides weather-beaten, and her 
decks crowded with hardy seamen; and in these 
men we saw in perfection what I call the “ seaman’s 
eye.” It is more or less to be noticed in all those 
who have been at sea. It consists of a beautiful, 
clear, sharp, and wide-awake expression, which is 
more easily recognised than described; it is the 
result of the eye being always under training to 
look for objects at a distance—to peer through the 
darkness of the night—to look aloft at the rigging, 
and to detect quickly what is wrong; it is the eye 
of quick observation and decisive action. These 
sailors, just arrived from sea, exhibited the “ sea¬ 
man’s eye ” to great perfection. After a few days 
ashore, they will partially lose it; if they remain 
long in the service, they will never quite lose it, 
for I have remarked it in many old seamen at 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Passing out of the London Docks, we arrived 
at the St. Katherine’s Docks, and witnessed the 
unlading of a vessel which had arrived with a 
cargo of wine. We peeped into the cavern-like 
entrance to the far-famed wine-vaults, wdience 
issued an odour as of ten thousand half-washed 
wine decanters placed to our nose at the same 
time. We read a notice that “ No lucifer-matches, 
fusees, tinder-boxes, pipes, or cigars, were allowed 
on the premises.” 

Passing the sharp-eyed custom-house officer at 
the dock-gate, and finding ourselves in Ratcliffe 
Highway, we noted what we saw in this curious 
street, of which we may have something to say 
another time. 


FEMALE EMPLOYMENT. 

NO. IV. 

It is universally acknowledged that women are 
best fitted by nature for deeds of mercy and charity, 
for offices of consolation or of tender care ; conse¬ 
quently, they have been thus employed, in greater 
or lesser numbers, in such labours of love. To 
smooth the pillow of the aged, to calm the fretful¬ 
ness df childhood, to comfort the sorrowful and 
aid the weak—these and kindred acts have ever 
been the special province of women. 


To make use of their services in a more sys¬ 
tematic way in such avocations, and to widen the 
circle for their sympathetic efforts, is now being 
urged as a measure of vital importance to society 
at large, as well as to the individuals directly 
benefited; while thoso to be thus employed are to 
receive in return a certain remuneration for the 
performance of these duties. 

Before entering into detail as to the proposed 
methods by which -women can thus earn their liv¬ 
ing in avocations congenial and in harmony with 
their dispositions, a few words must be said for the 
better understanding of the subject. Objections 
may be raised by charitably inclined persons against 
having paid labourers for such work, on the ground 
that there are already many benevolent women who 
are willing to give up their time for these and simi¬ 
lar purposes, in connection with almsgiving and 
public institutions for the sick in mind or in body. 

There are, doubtless, numbers of pious women 
willing to perform these Christian duties gladly, 
-without fee or reward, who have riches at- their 
command and time likewise; but these are often 
physically or mentally unfitted for such arduous 
and continuous work, in consequence of their habits 
of luxurious ease, that cannot be put off or on like 
a piece of dress. Women nurtured from childhood 
to be waited on, and whose every wish is promptly 
granted, are from their position incapacitated for 
the performance of continuous and tiring tasks, 
such as occur in attendance on the sick, the infirm, 
the ignorant, or the vicious ; therefore, however 
much many -women thus situated might wish to 
perform these acts of charitj 7 -, it is found that, with¬ 
out long trial and indomitable perseverance, their 
efforts after a time cease, and their tasks are given 
over to others trained and fitted for the occupa¬ 
tion. 

There are likewise other kind-hearted Christians, 
equally willing to devote their time and energies to 
the poor, had they the means of living; audit is for 
this class of workers that remuneration is pro¬ 
posed. Nor ought this necessity to detract from the 
value of their services. A clergyman has the 
means of living secured to him; so have city mis¬ 
sionaries and scripture readers, overseers of schools 
or hospitals, and no one thinks the less of them 
or of their laborious duties, from the fact that their 
services are paid for. It is nowhere asserted that 
only rich men should be preachers and teachers of 
the poor or healers of the sick: in all cases the la¬ 
bourer is worthy of his hire, and we see no reason 
why women should form an exception to this gene¬ 
ral rule. 

Women who can amuse the public are frequently 
overpaid, while those who might aid the public by 
raising the morals of the ignorant and debased aro 
not paid at all. Hitherto, their services in many 
instances have been civilly declined, but now a 
wiser spirit is abroad; far-seeing philanthropists 
are of opinion that the influence of refined women 
is urgently needed in various departments of our 
social system. This fact being accepted by the 
majority of thinking men, we shall classify, under 
the following heads, the proposed spheres of action 
where the presence and services of women are most 
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required:—-Reformatories — hospitals— prisons — 
workhouses—factories—educational institutions. 

It is long since Miss Carpenter (who is a most 
competent authority in all that regards the ma¬ 
nagement of reformatories) expressed her opinion 
that the supervision of the young girls by educated 
women would be of immense value in preventing 
many from relapsing into sin by returning to their 
evil ways after leaving the reformatory. In speak¬ 
ing of female prisoners, it is stated that the per¬ 
centage is nearly one half; of juvenile female pri¬ 
soners under seventeen, between one fifth and one 
sixth; but the per-centage of re-commitments of 
juvenile female prisoners is greater l>y one half than 
that of males. 

This statistical fact seems to indicate that young 
girls are generally much less prone to crime than 
boys of the same age, bub that their tendency to it 
rapidly increases with their years, and that, when 
once embarked in a criminal career, they become 
moL’e hardened than the other sex. The latter 
painful fact, equally true, can easity be accounted 
for, were we to go back to first principles or causes. 
But this would lead us away from our special 
object, which is to prove the need of women’s aid, 
and the propriety of their being employed in the 
rescue of the young from the numberless snares 
laid to entrap ignorant and unbefriended girls of the 
poorer classes of society. Men, however good and 
earnest, cannot do all that is required, either in the 
pulpit or in the schoolroom, whero young girls are 
to be taught and encouraged to walk in tho paths 
of virtue and soberness. The efforts to prevent the 
young from entering on a criminal career must be 
made by older and better educated members of their 
own sex. 

For this purpose, appeals have frequently been 
made by those who were themselves active and 
-zealous workers in this field of labour; and scarcely 
a day passes without our seeing, in almost all the 
leading journals and newspapers, constant reference 
made to the subject of having women workers in 
all our public charitable institutions. This want 
seems so universally felt, that there can be no 
difficulty in the proposed plans being carried out, 
whenever women come forward who are fitted by 
previous habits and training for the respective 
offices, whether as matrons, teachers, or daily 
visitors and superintendents. 

A proposition is being made by some Christian 
men, that an order of deaconesses should be formed 
among members of the Church of England, some¬ 
what similar to the protestant institution at Kaisers- 
werth and on the Rhine (a small town near Diissel- 
dorf), founded about thirty years since by the pastor 
Fliidner. The service tendered by the deaconesses 
is gratuitous, with the exception of a small salary 
for dress, and in old age or sickness they find an 
asylum at the parent establishment. In rich Eng¬ 
land, the deaconesses who could not afford gratui¬ 
tous services should be maintained. 

“ The good done,” says a recent writer on this 
system, “ by the occupation afforded for women of 
the upper as well as the lower classes is incalculable, 
taking the mind from dwelling perniciously on self, 
and giving healthy food to soul and body.” 


In Berlin there is a similar society, presided over 
by a lady of rank, and such institutions are en¬ 
couraged by the king of Prussia. In 1853 the 
number of deaconesses was 116, employed in twenty- 
three hospitals. 

A penitentiary, a lunatic asylum, an orphan 
house, an infant school, and a normal school, in 
which deaconesses are trained to educate children, 
are but portions of the work prompted by love and 
carried on by private benevolence at the institution 
at Kaiserswerth. We hope speedily to see similar 
institutions springing up in England, whence may 
be drafted efficient workwomen for the many depart¬ 
ments of a charitable character where they are 
daily more and more needed. What appears very 
desirable at present is “free labour in a free home,” 
for educated women who have no domestic ties. 
Many years ago, an account of these Lutheran 
deaconesses was written by Miss Nightingale, and 
we believe a practical illustration of their system 
can be seen at Dalston, under the German Protes¬ 
tant deaconesses. 

Of hospitals we need scarcety speak, so much 
having been of late written on the training of a supe¬ 
rior class of women to act as nurses. And on 
this point every one is agreed. There does not, 
perhaps, exist a single family in all England who 
have not, at some period or another, felt the want 
of an efficient, judicious, and worthy nurse. No 
greater boon could be bestowed on society at large 
than a corps of thoroughly trained gentlewomen, to 
take up a position between tho physician and 
the common working nurse—a tender band of re¬ 
fined women, who could take the place of rela¬ 
tives, when relatives, from other duties or from 
inexperience, could render no aid. When a patient 
is convalescent, almost as much if not mare 
careful and delicate tending is requisite; and 
then, such companions or watchers would prove 
invaluable in many a household, and gladly would 
their services be remunerated. To say that paid 
labour in this form detracts from the value of the 
services given, is absurdly foolish. Were the fit 
persons found for these and similar vocations, and 
properly trained by practice to exercise calmness, 
patience, and cheerfulness, besides the needful 
knowledge of remedial measures, their services 
could not be too highly valued or too highly paid. 
Good housekeepers are not grudged their wages ; 
and wherefore should those who might minister to 
the comfort of a family—a still more arduous task, 
and by more self-denying labour—not be equally 
rewarded according to the kind of works per¬ 
formed ? 

We now come to prisons and their inmates— 
another field in which women are found useful. 
Many improvements have taken placo in the go¬ 
vernment of these sorrowful abodes, where are 
congregated offenders of all possible degrees of 
crime—criminals expert and hardened in vice, with 
those of fewer years and lighter sins, men and 
women alike. Since our prison gates were first 
opened to Mrs. Fry and other energetic and bene¬ 
volent ladies, visitors have not been wanting within 
the darkened cell; and, doubtless, to some of the 
Solitary and repentant inmates their cheering looks 
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and kind words have brought light, hope, and con¬ 
solation. In this direction, as in reformatories, 
much may be done by women for women. 

It is stated by Mrs. Jameson, that an Act of 
Parliament ordered the appointment of matrons 
and female officers in all our prisons; but no pro¬ 
vision has been made for their proper training, nor 
are the qualifications at all defined. This want of 
training meets us at every turn, and seems at pre¬ 
sent the grand difficulty in the way of those who 
otherwise are ready for work; and to this need spe¬ 
cial attention is now directed by the promoters of 
the Society for the Employment of Women. In 
some instances, we are informed that even in this 
department superior women have been introduced. 
Mrs. Jameson, in her letter to Lord John Russell, 
says : “ The female prison at Brixton, containing, 
when I saw it, upwards of six hundred convicts, is 
managed entirely by a lady superintendent, her 
deputy, and forty matrons. There is, of course, a 
staff of chaplains and medical officers, but the go¬ 
vernment and discipline are carried out by trained 
women. The intermediate prison at Fulham, into 
which the reformed convicts are drafted before 
their release, and in which they must pass the last 
two years of their imprisonment, is in the same 
manner under the control of an intelligent lady, 
assisted by a deputy and nino matrons. These 
innovations, which may appear extraordinary to 
many 4 practical’ men, have been organized and 
carried out by Colonel Jebb.” 

We find it mentioned in the report on the con¬ 
dition of prisons in Piedmont, addressed to tho 
Minister of the Interior, that those prisons which 
are served by women are the best ordered, the 
most cleanly, and in all respects the best regulated 
•in the country. To this is added the testimony 
of the minister himself. We also read of a prison 
which is actually governed chiefly by women, and 
these women, as well as the mon engaged in its 
superintendence, are responsible only to the govern¬ 
ment, and are not merely subordinates, as are the 
female officers in our prisons. 

The experiment tried at Neudorf for three years 
had so completely succeeded, that eleven other 
prisons were about being organized on the same 
plan. Its origin, like many of our best working in¬ 
stitutions, was very simple. It sprang from the 
humane efforts made by two ladies to found a re¬ 
formatory for women. They sent to France for 
two sisters "who understood such tasks, and after a 
time government noticed this infant institution; 
it was recognised and officially enlarged, and or¬ 
ganized as a prison as well as a penitentiary, the 
original plan being strictly adhered to, and the 
same management retained. There were twelve 
women, assisted by three chaplains, a surgeon, and 
a physician. Hone of the men resided in the 
house, but visited it daily. The soldiers and police 
officers, who had been sent in the first instance as 
guards and gaolers, had been dismissed. The 
dignity, good sense, patience, and tenderness of 
this female board of management were extraordi¬ 
nary; for the performance of such duties long 
training had been bestowed — five years at least. 
There, men and women acted in concert. In 


all the regulations, religious and sanitary, there 
was mutual aid, mutual respect, and interchange 
of experience ; but the women workers were subor¬ 
dinate only to tho chief civil and ecclesiastical 
authority. 

If foreign women are capable of such judicious 
management, is there any impediment in the way 
of English women following their example ? We 
have likewise the testimony of Lord Carlisle in 
favour of the action of women in prisons and 
reformatories; and Captain Crofton, who organized 
the new system of secondary punishment and pri¬ 
son discipline in Ireland, has made great use of 
female officials, and has allowed that ho could not 
have succeeded without them. 

These facts prove the advantage of such systems 
as combine the services of both men and women; and 
where proper and careful training has been gone 
through by those who presented themselves for the 
difficult duties, their efficiency has been undeniable, 
and the results gratifying alike to the unfortunate 
ones requiring their tender supervision, and to the 
gentle ministrants themselves. 

If the theory be correct which attributes to man 
the power of invention, and to woman the power of 
administration in a greater degree, the faculty can¬ 
not assuredly be better employed than in the special 
offices we are at present advocating as pre-emi¬ 
nently within the sphere of women’s work. Were 
the higher attributes of humanity permitted greater 
sway, and female influence recognised in its loftiest 
aspirations, and not impeded and thwarted as it is 
by the corrupt and connived-at evil customs of our 
social life, every class would gain an increase of 
pupils, and government would be saved a portion of 
the immense sums annually spent in its efforts to 
reclaim or to punish our debased and criminal 
population. Were the counsels of wise and honour¬ 
able women taken more into account in the process 
of social reformation, and their admonitions more 
respected, vice would not so unblushingly stalk 
over the length and breadth of the land. In the 
case even of mon and boys who require care, the 
aid of women, when made available, has proved effi¬ 
cacious and valuable. 

Ono important branch of our subject, namely, the 
improvement of our workhouse system, has been for 
years past zealously advocated and brought before 
the public by the untiring efforts and persovering 
energy of Miss Louisa Twining, whose paper, read 
at the Meeting of the National Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, drew attention to many 
evils encountered by the inmates of these cheerless 
homes—ovils that might without difficulty be 
averted. One of the remedies proposed is to raise 
the salaries of the matrons, and to obtain superior 
and intelligent women to act in concert with the 
overseers and guardians of the poor; to employ 
women, likewise, in the administering of out-door 
relief, as is done in Paris, where women attend en¬ 
tirely to the administration of relief at the Bureau 
de Bienfaisance. And why, asks Miss Twining, 
“ should they not here in England do just as well for 
visiting the sick and poor in their own homes? .It 
would, in fact, be merely tho extension of district 
visitors’ work, and a co-operation between them and 
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the parish authorities for their mutual benefit.” 
Mrs. Jameson—from whom wo have quoted, and 
to whose admirable essay or lecture on communion 
of labour we refer those of our readers who feel 
interested in this question of “women’s work”— 
gives it as her opinion that “ if ever the combina¬ 
tion of female with masculine supervision were im¬ 
peratively needed, it is in an English parish work- 
house.” 

Our limits will not permit us in the present ar¬ 
ticle to extend our remarks, or give the details we 
could have wished, in this proposed field of employ¬ 
ment for superior women—women who, actuated by 
the highest motives, would exert themselves to the 
utmost to raise the condition of our suffering poor, 
to alleviate their miseries, and soften their hard¬ 
ships—workers to whom remuneration would be 
the means of living, not the object for which they 
lived. We may return to this subject, in connection 
with industrial and training schools for girls. Decent 
mothers, we are told, when even compelled to go to 
the workhouse for a short season of hardship dur¬ 


ing the winter, have implored that their young 
daughters should be placed elsewhere, “ to be saved 
from the inevitable ruin that awaits them in the 
able-bodied ward of the union.” This fact speaks 
volumes. The advantage of introducing such an 
influence as is proposed is already seen in a decided 
change for the better where the presence of ladies 
is permitted, while courtesy and civility have 
taken the place of coarseness and rudeness. The 
sick and the dying have been tended with more 
care, because an interest was shown in them 
by their kind visitors. The benevolent and en¬ 
lightened philanthropist, as well as Christian, can¬ 
not fail to perceive the assistance that might be 
given by educated women in the carrying out so 
many difficult tasks. When a bishop, in address¬ 
ing a meeting of the Workhouse Yisiting Society, 
gave it as his experience that “prisons had the 
greater advantage over workhouses in their supe¬ 
rior officers, quiet and orderly management, etc.,” 
it must be surely time to inquire how reform can 
be best effected in this direction. 


REFERENCE MAP OF SICILY. 



1. Monreale. 2. Castellamare. 3. Calatafimi. 4. Salemi. 5. AJcamo. 


LEADING EVENTS IN SICILIAN HISTORY DURING THE 
PRESENT CENTURY. 

3806. Tho French invade Naples. King Ferdinand takes refuge in 
Sicily. Joseph Bonaparte made king of Naples. 

3309. Joseph Bonaparte made king of Spain, and Joachim Murat 
set iip by Napoleon as Icing of Naples. 

3811. Lord William Bentinclc at Palermo as Envoy Extraordinary 
and Military Commander. 

1312. A constitution promulgated. Feudal privileges surrendered 
by the Sicilian nobles. Treachery of Ferdinand and his 
queen Carolina. 


1815. Murat expelled by the Austrians, and Ferdinand restored. 

1816. Ferdinand prochiimed “ King of the Two Sicilies." The con 

stitution abolished... 

1818. Popish Concordat for the Two Sicilies. 

1820. Revolution at Naples. Brief restoration of the constitution. 

Unsuccessful attempt in Sicily to separate from Naples. 

1821. Austrians aid Ferdinand in restoring despotic ride. 

1825. Death of Ferdinand i, and accession of Francis i. 

1830. Accession of Ferdinand ir. 

1848. Insurrection in Sicily. Bombardment of Palermo. 

1859. Death of Ferdinand ii, (Bomba). Accession of Francis it. 
1816—1860. Tho kingdom’of the Two Sicilies the worst governed 
and most cruelly oppressed nation in Europe. 
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“ BEHOLD IX THESE WHAT LEISUBE HOUK3 DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE IIAND IN HAND.”— CoiCDCr. 



“ HAVING NO PARTICULAR DESIRE TO TEAVEL POUR MILES IN PLACE OF ONE HUNDRED YARDS, I DASHED INTO THE STREAM.” 


THE CAPTAIN’S STOEY: 

OB, ADVENTUBES IN JAMAICA TIIIBTY YEABS AGO. 
CIIAPTEIt XXXI.—“ YELLOW JACK.” 

Mb. J ones informed me that Shirley was not above 
five miles off; there was therefore no necessity for 
an early start; but, as I was anxious to get there, I 
declined his kind invitation to remain till after 
“ second breakfast,” (that is, lunch,) and took my 
leave of my hospitable host about nine o’clock. 

No. 445 .—July 5 , 1860. 


Shirley was, as I have said, a deserted sugar 
plantation. The boiling-house, trash-house, and 
indeed all the plantation buildings, were situated in 
the bottom of a narrow valley ; the busher’s house 
and stables were higher up on the opposite slope. 
A river ran through the ravine, dividing the farm- 
buildings from the dwelling-house. This river was 
usually quite shallow—not above fetlock-deep for 
a horse ; whilst broad flat stepping-stones enabled 
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foot-passengers to cross dry-shod. This, however, 
I learnt afterwards; for, when I arrived at the 
bank, there were no stepping-stones to be seen, but, 
in their place, a foaming mass of whirling water. I 
heard a shout, and, looking up, perceived Richards, 
my captain, standing in front of the house on the 
hill. 

“You can’t cross there,” he called out: “the 
rush of water will take your horse off his legs; 
follow the road for a couple of miles up stream, and 
you will find a bridge.” 

I was, however, “ well up ” in the art of stem¬ 
ming a torrent, and moreover had no particular 
desire to travel four miles in place of one hundred 
yards; so, shouting back, “He can swim!” I dashed 
into the stream, and although my horse did lose 
his legs for a few yards, we arrived without diffi¬ 
culty at the other side. 

“ Here’s a pretty place to send one to,” were 
Richards’s first words. “The men are all quartered 
in those buildings, and the officers up here, and an 
impassable river between us. Did you ever know 
anything so absurd ? If we are attacked, we have 
nothing but a corporal’s guard to defend us ; and if 
the men are attacked, they have no officer to load 
them.” 

“ Who is going to attack us, old fellow ?” 

“ I don’t know that any one is; but if they do, 
all I have to say is-” 

“ That they’ll get the worst of it,” said I, dread¬ 
ing a long and laborious analysis of our position in 
a military point of view; the good Richards being 
rather given to talk “ shop”—a peculiarity which I 
have observed to be inherent in people whom we 
describe as not being likely to “ set the Thames on 
fire.” Now Richards, though a good fellow enough 
in his way, was essentially dull. He was not a 'well- 
informed man; in fact, he knew veiy little on any 
subject; he was neither quick of comprehension 
nor of a retentive memory; and consequently, when 
by dint of much hammering an idea was fixed into 
his small mind, he rode it to death upon every oc¬ 
casion. 

The district doctor dined with us that day, and, 
as it turned out, it was fortunate that he did so. 
“What do you think, Doctor?” said Richards, 
after the first glass of wine: “I have not been able 
to relieve the guard to-day; and the men have been 
obliged to swim over with the dinners for the 
fellows on guard tied round their heads in a cook¬ 
ing cloth.” 

“ The water will have run off by to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, Captain Richards, that is, if we have no more 
rain to-night,” replied Doctor Mills. 

Richards was not satisfied; he argued long and 
loud against the injustice of quartering troops in 
such an irregular fashion, and declared that it 
was contrary to all military precedent, and indeed 
contrary to the Articles of War themselves, and in 
direct defiance of the Mutiny Act. 

I don’t think I should have been very much in¬ 
terested in the discussion, if I could have attended to 
it, which, however, I could not, owing to a violent 
headache, which had come on since I sat down to 
dinner. I thought nothing of it at first; but it in¬ 
creased so rapidly, and became so intensely painful, 


that I was at length obliged to leave the table. 
“ I will go and lie down,” I said; “ I have got 
such a headache I can hardly see.” 

I had not been many minutes on mtf bed when 
the doctor was by my side. He felt my pulse, 
asked me a few questions, and then declared that 
he must take some blood from me. 

No sooner said than done; the lancet was whipped 
in, and lie bled me till I nearly fainted. 

“ You must take one of these pills every four 
hours, till I come again,” he said, placing a small 
box on the table. 

“ When will that bo, Doctor P” I asked. 

“The day after to-morrow, if possible,” he 
replied. “ I have a long way to ride, and many 
stations to visit, and I can’t be back here sooner.” 

At this moment a sergeant appeared, and reported 
to Richards that five of the men w r cre ill, and com¬ 
plaining of headache; upon which Doctor Mills 
took his leave, saying he would cross over and see 
the men at once. And so at last I had the yellow 
fever. Well, as I have said, I richly deserved it; 
I had set the climate completely at defiance. The 
mid-day sun, the night dews, the pouring rain — I 
had been out in them all, not once or twice, but 
often and often. I was young, strong, and healthy, 
and I thought nothing could harm me. Alas ! how 
many a poor fellow has that foolish saying brought 
to an early grave—in Jamaica at least. 

The bleeding relieved my head of the intense 
pain, and I slept; but the relief was only tempo¬ 
rary : when I woke the next morning, the pain was 
as bad as ever. 

I looked at Tom, who was lying in the middle of 
the room, his head between his paws, and his eyes 
fixed on me. How large he looked ! “ It is Tom, 

isn’t it ?” He settled the question by walking up 
to the bed and thrusting his cold nose against my 
face, which was burning hot; he licked my hands, 
looked wistfully at me, and then resumed his for¬ 
mer watchful position, as though he could do no 
more. 

The door opened, and Richards appeared. “Well, 
Brook, how are you this morning ?—slept well ?” 

“ I believe so.” I was getting stupid from pain. 

He thought mo sleepy and went away. But I 
v r as not sleepy; I was stunned with pain; and I 
lay there all day without moving, and almost with¬ 
out speaking. Cupid gave me my medicine every 
four hours, and Richards looked in twice, and said, 
“ How are you now ?” and so the time passed till 
the dressing bell rung, as Johnny Gibson would 
have said. 

Soon afterwards Richards paid me another visit. 
He w r as a great stickler for forms, and very fond of 
dress ; and, although about to sit down to dinner 
by himself‘in a deserted sugar plantation, far away 
in the bush, his white waistcoat and trousers were 
as spotlessly clean, and his red shell jacket as care¬ 
fully put on, as though he were going to dine at 
the regimental mess. 

“ Well, Brook, how are yon now ?” 

“ Much the same, I believe.” 

“ Ah! I suppose you have heard that three of 
those poor fellows who were taken ill yesterday at 
the same time you were, are dead ?” 
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I shook my head in dissent of the supposition. 

“ They are, though—Wilkinson, Bright and 
Hills; they died within an hour of each other; 
Wilkinson’s death was only reported to me as I 
came in to dress.” 

I made no comment. 

“ It is scarcely twenty-four hours since he was 
taken ill,” continued Richards—“ sharp work, eh P” 

“ Yes—very—poor fellows,” I muttered. 

The dinner bugle sounded, and Richards arose. 

“Well, I must be off, or the soup will be cold: 
shall I send you some ?” 

“ Ho, thank you.” 

“ Let me see; oh, there is a leg of mutton; 
boiled mutton with caper sauce ; do you think you 
could eat some of that?” 

“ Ho, thank you.” I could not help smiling, in 
the midst of my sufferings, at the simplicity of the 
offer—“boiled mutton and caper sauce” in a raging 
fever! Poor Richards, it was kindly meant. 

Ho sooner had he gone, than an extraordinary 
poetic fervour seized me. My thoughts assumed a 
rhythmical form, and I began to chatter, half 
aloud and as fast as possible, an immense quantity 
of nonsense, which I would not inflict upon the 
reader even if I remembered it. A few specimens 
I give, to exemplify the course of the delirium. 

“ Wilkinson, Bright, and Hills 
Died in spite of the pills; 

Wilkinson, Bright, and Hills 
Died in spite of the pills.” 

This I repeated as rapidly as possible, for at least 
fifty times. Then I struck out in a new vein. 

“ Boiled mutton would make me sick; 

Caper sauce is much too thick; 

Wilkinson, Bright, and Hills 

Died in spite of the pills.” 

And so I went on for more than an hour, jabber¬ 
ing away with all my might, but invariably return¬ 
ing now and again to the old refrain, “ Wilkinson, 
Bright and Hills,” etc. At the end of that time 
Richards appeared again, his fat round face glowing 
with madeira. 

I “ shut up ” immediately, and felfc quite ashamed 
of myself, when he said, “*I thought I heard you 
talking, Brook; do you want anything ? you don’t 
fancy any mutton now, do you P It was capital; 
done to a turn; all the gravy in it.” I blinked 
the question about talking, and declined the mut¬ 
ton. But as soon as his back was turned, I began at 
my rhymes again, with my mouth under the bed¬ 
clothes. I stopped the moment my eye caught his, 
and stared fixedly at him. I believe he thought 
me out of my mind, for he very soon wished me 
“ good night,” and sent Cupid to take his place. 
Cupid was just as bad as Richards, to my think¬ 
ing. I dared not indulge in my new propensity 
before him; so I bade him give me my medicine and 
dismissed him. And I passed the second night of 
fever in a state of alternately active and passive 
delirium. 

The next morning, for some reason or other, my 
strange fancy had left me. The dull heavy weight 
which had half stupified me the day before, was 
exchanged for a more acute form of pain. I felt 
as though my head were opening and shutting 
at every pulsation, and my thirst was insatiable. 


I suppose that tho fever was then at its height* 
Towards evening Doctor Mills arrived, felt my pulse, 
shook his head, pulled out his lancet, bared my arm, 
and then suddenly returned the lancet to its case, 
muttering something I did not hear. I believe 
those “ second thoughts” saved my life. Richards 
pressed him to dine and sleep at Shirley; but he 
could not spare the time; so away he went, telling 
me he would be back in a couple of days. 

“Doctor Mills says that those two men, Ladd 
and Ogilvy, are very ill; but he hopes they will 
do yet,” said Richards; “ he saw them before he 
crossed the river. By-the-by, he has left you a 
fresh supply of pills; he told me that the others 
were no use uow—not strong enough ; he would 
have changed them yesterday if he had been here.” 

I was too ill to pay much attention to what 
he said; but the moment he left me, my former 
rhyming mania returned, and off I went 

“ Ogilvy and Ladd 
Are both of them very bad ; 

Ladd and Ogilvy 
Are pretty sure to die.” 

It seems that I took a less favourable view of their 
case than did the doctor. I branched off into a 
sort of vcrsical recitative, embracing many subjects, 
and constantly returning (as I did the day before) 
to the refrain about “ Ogilvy and Ladd.” 

During the night I dozed and raved by fits and 
starts, if raving it could be called; for I never lost 
my senses at any time during the fever; I always 
knew what I was about, though I had no control 
over the vagaries that seized me. Early in the 
morning Richards was by my bedside. After “ How 
are you getting on now ?” he added, “ Mills was 
wrong about those two men; they both died last 
night; Sergeant Croker says they became rapidly 
worse soon after the doctor left, and never rallied.” 

It must seem strange to the reader that Richards 
should not have had more sense than to tell me of 
these deaths, considering how ill I was; and more 
especially as I was suffering from the very disease 
wdiicli had killed them. But it will probably 
appear still more strange when I assert that these 
reports did not inspire me with any fear. The 
similarity of their cases to my own never once 
occurred to me. The thought of dying never 
entered my head. I cannot account for this extra¬ 
ordinary apathy or stupidity, or whatever you may 
choose to call it: it is, however, the truth. 

For two days I continued much in the same 
state; at the end of that time Doctor Mills paid 
me another visit; he said little to me, but I was 
told afterwards that he expressed his astonishment 
to Richards at the length of the attack; ho evi¬ 
dently expected that either I or the fever would 
have departed ; he was amazed to find us both alive. 

I had now had the fever on me for six days, and 
I was destined to have it three more. During that 
time nothing particular occurred, except that my 
delirium assumed a new aspect. I no longer felt 
an inclination to rhyme, but I was irresistibly 
impelled to pull my teeth out. I shall never forget 
how eagerly, when this desire first seized me, I 
longed for Richards to leave the room. The mo¬ 
ment he did so, I crept cautiously out of bed, and 
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staggered across the room to my dressing table; I 
pounced upon a pair of tweezers, and hurried back 
with my prize. I forthwith commenced pulling 
away at my front teeth with all my might. Luckily 
for them and for me, the instrument was very 
weak, and I not over-strong; so that, with the 
exception of making my gums bleed, I did very 
little harm. 

In the midst of my tooth-drawing, Cupid sud¬ 
denly made his appearance. I hid the tweezers 
instantly under the pillow, and pretended to be 
' asleep, though I knew well that it was time to take 
my medicine. He looked at me and spoke, but I 
made no answer, hoping he would put the medicine 
by my side and go away, as was his custom under 
such circumstances. I had all the cunning of a 
lunatic, and chuckled immensely at the success of 
my ruse when he shut the door after him. Hastily 
I swallowed the pills he had placed by me, and 
at it I went with my tweezers again. 

This was the last dying effort of Yellow Jack, I 
imagine, for I remember no more. I must have 
really fallen asleep soon after Cupid left the room: 
how long I slept I know not, but probably for 
many hours. When I awoke, Doctor Mills was 
standing by my bedside. 

“ Drink this glass of madeira, Mr. Brook: it 
will do you good: the fever has left you at last,” 
he said. 

I took the glass and drank the contents. 

"Why do you call it madeira, Doctor? it is 
rhubarb: I am not a child, to be coaxed into 
taking medicine.” 

" Ehubarb ! not a bit of it: it is pure madeira, 
and capital stuff too.” 

I made no answer, being too weak to talk, but I 
was perfectly certain that what I had taken was 
rhubarb, and felt indignant at the doctor’s dupli¬ 
city. I merely mention this occurrence to show how 
completely my internal organization was, for the 
time, impaired. 

The fever was gone; should I follow it ? that 
was the question. I was weaker than a child. 
More people die after the fever has left them, 
than whilst it is raging; that is to say, unless 
they are carried off in twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours, which many are. But if they struggle 
through the third day, they commonly die of 
exhaustion. I had battled with the fearful foe for 
nine days! the longest time, Mills told me, that 
he had ever known or heard of a case of yellow 
fever. He moreover told me, when I had quite 
recovered, that nothing but the extraordinary 
strength of my constitution had saved me. 

" It may seem a curious thing to say,” he added, 
,l but not one of those five men who were taken ill 
the same day you were, and all died, had the fever 
so bad as you. Your symptoms were worse, your 
fever was of a far more inveterate kind: witness 
the time it lasted. But those men, whose consti¬ 
tutions were never, probably, equal to yours, had 
impaired their natural strength by drinking new 
rum, and they had not the stamina to fight against 
the attack.” 

This was, no doubt, quite true; but I felt at the 
time, and I feel still more now, that no constitution 


could have ’withstood, at one and the same moment, 
the presence of so furious a disease and the 
absence of all medical skill and assistance for days 
together, unless it had been the will of God in his 
great mercy to spare me. 

In saying this, I attach no blame whatever to 
Doctor Mills; he had a very large district under 
his care, and he could not possibly have visited me 
oftener than he did. But, had I been at head¬ 
quarters, I should have had a doctor with me 
constantly; the symptoms would have been closely 
watched, and the treatment altered accordingly. 
This, always essential in any virulent disease, is 
more especially so in yellow fever, the symptoms of 
which change from good to bad, and from bad to 
good, with fabulous rapidity. 

The observation of Doctor Mills to Bichards, on 
his second visit to me, " These pills are of no use 
now; I should have changed them yesterday , had I 
been here,” speaks volumes to those who are ac¬ 
quainted with the railway speed with which Yellow 
Jack consumes his victims. Many a man who had 
been improperly treated "yesterday” would never 
have lived to see " to-day.” And although, by the 
blessing of God, I weathered the storm, I came 
not scatheless out of the contest. My constitution 
received a shock it never has recovered. Yellow 
Jack, though worsted, has left his mark behind him. 


EEOENT EEFOEMS IN TUEKEY. 

The affairs of Turkey threaten again to give abun¬ 
dant trouble to the European powers. It seems 
that the Hatti Humayoum of 1856, a decree giving- 
privileges to the Christian subjects of the sultan, 
is in many places a dead letter, owing to local 
fanaticism and intolerance. A pretext is thus given 
for the interference of foreign powers, and the weak¬ 
ness of the Turkish government may again lead to 
political complications. A brief account of the 
most important reforms which have re-awakened 
the Moslem fanaticism, by one w r ho has resided 
several years in that country, and who writes from 
personal knowledge, may be acceptable to our 
readers. 

With the late Sultan Mahmoud the reform ques¬ 
tion in the East doubtless originated. As that 
energetic sovereign was the first, so he was certainly 
the most thoroughly earnest reformer Turkey has 
ever known ; yet, so far was he from being sanguine 
as to the success of his efforts to revive the Otto¬ 
man power, that on his death-bed he uttered these 
remarkable words : " When the herbs revealed their 
medicinal properties to Lockman, none of them said, 
‘ I have power to cure a corpse.’ Sultan Mahmoud 
is another Lockman, and the empire is a corpse.” 

The great difficulty of carrying any reforming 
project in its details into execution in Turkey, 
arises from the whole system of laws and of politi¬ 
cal and social life being closely identified with 
their religious creed; and this creed, and the system 
growing out of it, is represented by a body of legal 
religionists called the Ulema , who are the deter¬ 
mined enemies of every alteration of the old 
regime, on which their own existence depends. 
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The hierarchy and constitution of the Ulema is 
extremely complicated in its details, and very little 
known even in Turkey. It comprehends three 
classes of persons. First, the administrators of 
justice, known under the name of Cadis. Second, 
doctors or interpreters of law, Muftis. Third, 
ministers of worship, Imans. The Muftis are all 
equal in rank. The Imans are divided into five 
classes: Checlcs , preachers; Khatibs, readers; Imans 
who consecrate ceremonies, marriages, and funerals; 
Muezzins , or criers, who announce the hour of 
prayer from the summit of the minarets; and 
Cayirns, who perform the interior service of the 
mosques. The Muftis , though second in classifica¬ 
tion, rule over all these orders. Thus we see 
ministers of worship subordinated to the civil magis¬ 
trate, who, in his character of theologian, exercises 
an episcopal power over them, whilst, as interpre¬ 
ter of the law, his authority extends equally to the 
administration of justice. In this manner, law and 
religion, which make up the whole moral strength 
of society, are identified, and put into the hands of 
the Ulema. And it is easy to understand how such 
a corps, drawing to itself all the vital forces of 
Islamism, has come to form a real aristocracy, not 
of birth but of position, and is, in a country where 
no other corporate privileges of any sort exist, by 
its very nature opposed to every attempt at reform. 

The courts of justice, not including tributary 
provinces over which this baneful influence ex¬ 
tends, are twenty-two Medliviets or Mehlcemes, 
great law tribunals, and two courts of appeal. 
Military tribunals also come within its sphere. The 
Sheilch-id-Islam, who takes rank in the empire 
immediately after the grand vizier, and is at the 
head of the magistracy, belongs always to the 
body of the Ulema; and the chief judge, whose 
authority embraces many JEyalets or governments, 
is chosen invariably from among its most distin¬ 
guished members. As to the law itself, it is a code 
formed by theologians rather than by lawyers, and 
is totally devoid of sobriety. It is a treatise on 
morals (in a Turkish sense) rather than a collec¬ 
tion of laws; or at least, morality and law are so 
intermixed as to give it a dense compound confu¬ 
sion, out of which there is no exit but by arbitrary 
decisions. These decisions, promptly pronounced, 
without even the forms of investigation, result in¬ 
variably from appeals to this authority; and so 
openly did bribery, till lately, if it does not at pre¬ 
sent, determine the sentence pronounced in every 
suit, that groups of vagabonds might be seen sta¬ 
tioned round every law court, waiting for the high¬ 
est bribes to appear as witnesses on the one side or 
the other, the judges themselves claiming, when the 
bribe was heavy, the lion’s share in the price of 
perjury. 

But important reforms have been lately intro¬ 
duced into this system, which, indeed, chiefly affect 
Europeans, but which in process of time can hardly 
fail to reach purely Turkish law courts. Mixed 
tribunals of two sorts, civil and commercial, for 
the trial of crimes and offences between foreigners 
and natives, in which the rules and the procedure 
of European jurisprudence are adopted, have been 
instituted and progressively established in the prin¬ 


cipal cities and commercial places of the empire: at 
Smyrna, Adrianople, Salonica, Beyrout, etc., and 
lately also in Egypt. A correctional tribunal, for 
the judgment of minor delinquencies, has been 
recently added to this institution, with the same 
success and the same extension. These mixed 
courts are formed half of native and half of foreign 
members—the first permanent, the other varying 
according to the nationalities that may be in ques¬ 
tion. The use of the bastinado is expressly abolished 
within the limits of this jurisdiction: no sentence 
of death can be pronounced: if the accused be a 
foreigner, his consul, or some one delegated to re¬ 
present him, must be present at the trial; and, to 
whatever penalty a culprit may be condemned, it 
cannot be executed till it has received the consular 
sanction and signature. But the greatest innova¬ 
tion, in the eyes of the Turks, occasioned by this law 
reform is the admission, in all cases where Chris¬ 
tians may be parties, of Christian evidence, formerly 
excluded as unworthy of credit, but now, by a recent 
edict, extended to all courts in Turkey, though they 
be in other respects exclusively Mahomedan. 

Much improvement has also taken place of late 
in the educational establishments of Turkey, till 
within the last few years entirely under the control 
of the Ulema. In the organization of the Mehteh 
(primary seminaries), there has been, however, little 
to change. These schools have ever existed nu¬ 
merously in every city, and even in the villages of 
the empire. The instruction there imparted, con¬ 
sisting of a little arithmetic, reading, writing, and 
the inculcation of precepts from the Koran, has 
been at all times nearly gratuitous. It has been cal¬ 
culated that there are hardly five Mussulmans out 
of a hundred who have not received elementary 
teaching. Since 1846, this tuition has been made 
entirely gratuitous and compulsory, and is placed 
under the superintendence of the state. Of second¬ 
ary instruction there was, under the old system, 
none ; but within the last few years several adoles¬ 
cent schools (Mecldibie ruchtie) have been called 
into existence. There are at present six of them 
at Constantinople, attended by 870 scholars, and 
some others, in the principal cities, are beginning to 
appear. Sacred history, Ottoman history, univer¬ 
sal history, geography, arithmetic, and the elements 
of geometry, are taught free of all cost in these 
establishments. As to superior instruction, that has 
been always supposed to be assiduously cultivated 
by the Turks. From the time of Mahmoud n, the 
conqueror of Constantinople, medresses (colleges) 
have been attached to every mosque in the empire. 
As mosques have increased, medresses have in¬ 
creased. At present there are more than three 
hundred of them at Constantinople. Every city 
has at least one, and the most important, as Adria¬ 
nople, Cairo, Bagdad, etc., have each as many as 
forty or fifty. Numerous, however, as they are, 
they are but very thinly frequented. Not more 
than four Mahomedans out of every hundred receive 
any benefit, if benefit it can be called, from these 
colleges, which are not really intended to contribute 
towards the intellectual advancement of the country. 
Belonging to the mosques, they belong to the Ulema, 
and whilst that body is enriched by the large 
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revenues attached to these establishments, their 
main purpose is thought to be amply accomplished. 
These institutions are now, it is said, about to be 
entirely reorganized. A commissioner, the inspec¬ 
tor-general of primary and secondary instruction 
in Turkey, has been sent on a mission to France, 
England, and Germany, in order, with this purpose 
in view, to study the educational systems prevail¬ 
ing in those countries. 

Meantime, many special schools have been opened 
on European principles at Constantinople, viz., two 
on a French model; one by the Yalida Sultana, the 
present sultan’s mother; a normal school; an im¬ 
perial school of medicine, whose scholars, Mahome- 
dans, Jews, and Christians, are all bursars; a mili¬ 
tary college, modelled on that of St. Cyr, where 
the professors are all French officers; six pre¬ 
paratory schools at Broussa, Damascus, and Bag¬ 
dad, to recruit the great military establishment in 
the capital; an imperial school for the engineer 
corps and artillery, and a school of agriculture 
(making in all eight), quite as important as any of 
the others. Sultan Mahmoud, it must be observed, 
originated and endowed all these seminaries, except 
the one which owes its existence to the Yalida 
Sultana. 

It is almost needless to say that, in a country 
which has lagged so many centuries behind the 
advance of civilization, the press is a pioneer till 
very recently quite unknown. Yet there was a 
printing machinery established at Constantinople 
not later than 1727, in the reign of Sultan Ahmed 
III ; but the Ulema represented the employment 
of it as a profanation of the human intellect, and, 
for the space of one hundred years, only ninety-one 
volumes (the Koran being expressly excepted) wero 
transferred from Turkish manuscript to print, 
though many Greek, Hebraic, and Armenian 
presses were pretty actively at work in Turkey 
during this time. One year, however, has done 
more lately, though very little, in this first and 
last department of progress, than the whole of the 
preceding century. In 1846, one hundred and 
eight volumes, chiefly on scientific subjects, were 
printed by order of the Ottoman government. 
Since 1847 there have not been more than one 
hundred volumes printed by all the presses of the 
empire, bub there has sprung up a great number 
of newspapers. There are at present in circulation 
at Constantinople not less than thirteen, two in 
Turkish, four in French, four in Italian, one in 
Greek, one in Armenian, and one in the Bulgarian 
language. There are besides many provincial 
journals. Smyrna has three or four. 

We have not yet quite done with the Ulema. The 
whole territory of Turkey is divided, as property, into 
three parts. The first belongs to the mosques; 
the second forms , in theory, (for practically the 
division has long ceased to exist,) military feoffs to 
urovide for the wants of the imperial army and 
navy; and the third remains in the hands of the 
state, which is supposed to be, in a sense, the sole 
and universal proprietor. The mosque division of 
property, called Vctcovfs, has beon hitherto con¬ 
sidered as unalienable, and is exempt from taxation, 
confiscation, and judicial proceedings of every kind. 


These vacoufs arc perpetually on the increase, by real 
or fictitious purchases made by the Ulema. The 
fictitious purchases are thus effected. A subject 
of the Porte possesses land heavily taxed. He soils 
it nominally for a small sum to a mosque, receiving 
at the same time a reconveyance of the property 
to himself and to his heirs for ever, at a pepper¬ 
corn rent, and his land becomes henceforward 
free from taxation. This fraud upon the revenues 
of the state has been hitherto frequently and openly 
carried into effect. It is now in contemplation not 
only to suppress the practice, but to transfer the 
territorial domains of the mosques to the state, to 
abolish vacoufs entirely, and to provide by other 
funds for the maintenance of public worship—a 
most difficult enterprise, which, if it can be realized, 
will tend more to the regeneration of Turkey than 
all other reforms put together. 

The Ottoman exchequer is not only, however, 
defrauded and impoverished by the monstrous 
privileges accorded to the Ulema, but in many 
other ways. The mode of collecting taxes which 
prevails in Turkey opens in itself a field to w r aste 
and to peculation almost boundless. Taxes are 
literally put up to auction. When a pacha of the 
first rank, a vali or viceroy, is appointed to the 
government of an cyalet , (a district which includes 
more than one province,) his appointment is known 
to have depended on the sum he has offered for 
the collection of its imposts; and the Jccdmalcau, 
under him, the governor of a province, enters 
virtually on his functions on the same conditions. 
Thus, the whole empire is let and underlet—ran¬ 
sacked throughout its entire extent. The prime 
object of these functionaries is to neb enormous 
profits, independently of them very liberal salaries, 
out of the revenues of their governments; and the 
people are oppressed and subjected to every species 
of military vexation and violence, in order to wring 
as much as possible from their thrift and industry. 
This system is further aggravated by the fact that 
the pachas are almost always completely in the- 
power of the sarcifs —bankers or money-lenders— 
by whose influence, on the understanding that this 
patronage is to be paid for largely out of the spoil 
to be acquired, pachalics are usually obtained. 

Agriculture would necessarily sustain great 
injury from this system, oven if there were no other 
causes to keep it in a state of the most primitive 
rudeness, and in many extensive districts to oc¬ 
casion its entire neglect. But there are many 
other causes. The great one of all is, that there* 
are no roads in Turkey. In the immediate vicinity 
of the capital itself, the causeways, if they can be 
so called, are in bad weather impracticable. In 
1848 an attempt was made to establish a diligence 
between Adrianople and Constantinople. After a 
few months’ trial, the enterprise was given up. 
It required six days in the summer months to 
traverse a distance of 140 miles. Nothing so 
emphatically condemns the Turks as umvorbhy 
to rule over an empire of which they have held 
possession ‘for four hundred years, as this want 
of roads—the first want that a spirit of pro¬ 
gress, if they had jDossessed it, would have led them 
to satisfy. They are now, however, opening one 
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between Erzeroum and Trebizonde. Yast tracts 
also remain uncultivated from lack of bands and 
circulating capital. The country is not half peopled. 
The interior, offering no resources to civilized ac¬ 
tivity, is for the most part occupied only by 
miserable villagers and wild tribes of Arabs, Kurds, 
and Turcomans. The rest of the population flock 
to the great cities. The abundant harvests reaped 
from the rich plains of Koniah, Kaisaria, and Per- 
gama, in the centre of Asia Minor, and from some 
other districts, are due to the fertility of the soil, 
and in no wise to any culture that is not of the 
rudest and hastiest kind. Put this abandonment 
of the richest regions perhaps of the earth to wild¬ 
ness and to nomadic barbarism is, it is to be hoped, 
about to cease. The Sultan has lately granted the 
right of property within his dominions to European 
settlers, and there can be hardly a doubt that as 
soon as the grant—which cannot be carried into 
effect till some preliminary conventions with foreign 
states are settled—passes formally into law, multi¬ 
tudes of such emigrants as now seek new homes 
and fortunes in America, Canada, and Australia, 
will find them way to Turkey; where they will 
enjoy, in climate, in proximity to European civil¬ 
ization and to their native lands, in mercantile 
and agricultural pursuits, and in the sacred and 
classic associations with which they will be sur¬ 
rounded, advantages in all respects equal, and in 
some superior, to any they would meet with in the 
transatlantic and antipodal -world. This edict 
opens a perspective of consequences which a far¬ 
sighted politician cannot appreciate too highly, and 
may be considered as the most important reform in 
germ that has as yet issued from the Porte. 

Hitherto without roads, Turkey has also been 
hitherto without banks. Its posts are Tartar 
couriers, and its financial operations are transacted 
by usurers. A national Ottoman bank was estab¬ 
lished shortly after the close of the late Crimean war. 
This event, should success attend the enterprise, of 
which there seems to be every probability, cannot 
fail to have effects which will give a wide and 
healthy circulation to the immense natural wealth 
and resources of the empire. Up to this time, 
capital has found no issue in works of public 
utility. The gradual opening of banks in the great 
central cities of the empire would encourage indus¬ 
try and commerce, checked heretofore by the usu¬ 
rious and fraudulent transactions of Armenian 
sarafs, the plundering tyranny of Turkish pachas, 
and the proverbially unscrupulous practices of 
Greek merchants. 

Of the Turkish army we shall only say at present, 
that the employment of the rayahs, or Christian 
subjects of the Porte, in military service, is one of 
the most important of the recent innovations. 

On the whole, it must be confessed that most of 
the Turkish reforms have been extorted under the 
pressure of national calamities and of foreign inter¬ 
ference. The authorities are passive and unwilling, 
rather than active, instruments in the changes which 
are being brought about. Their apprehensions, 
therefore, of a result fatal to then* own supremacy 
appear to be well founded. Hence it is that, so 
much being already done in the way of announcing 


principles and of proclaiming new laws, so little has 
been done towards bringing any specific new law 
into effective operation. It is easy for the Porte 
to issue edicts; the difficulty is to get them exe¬ 
cuted. The “Tanzimat,” and the “Hatti Sheriff 
of Gulhane,”* remain to this day everywhere, where 
there are not European consuls to enforce their 
observance, all but a dead letter. 


MONTHS, LONG AND SHORT. 

In the days of our forefathers, when almanacs were 
scarce, and memory was not more retentive than 
at present, it was very convenient to have verses 
of easy remembrance, and mechanical processes 
discriminating the respective lengths of the differ¬ 
ent months of the year. We of course allude to 
the universally-known memorial rhymes, which 
stand in the modern editions as follows :— 

“ Thirty days hath September, 

April, June, and November; 

February hath twenty-eight alone, 

All the rest have thirty-one, 

Except in Leap year, at which time 
February’s days are twenty-nine.” 

The name of the man to whom the world is in¬ 
debted for this poetical gem has not transpired, 
nor the date when he flourished. But we have it 
before us in a Cambridge almanac of the year 
1635; and it is but justice to him to give his text 
in as pure a state as possible. It will be seen that 
great liberties have been taken, and that he is not 
at all responsible for the false rhyme of the last 
lines above. 

“ April, Juno, and September, 

Thirty days have as November; 

Each month else doth never vary 
From thirty-one, save February, 

Which twenty-eight doth still confine, 

Save in Leap year, then twenty-nine.” 

The author of these lines, whoever he was, clerk 
or layman, has strong claims to respect. If the 
reader does not perceive them, we may remind 
him that the long defunct bard was creditably 
content to remain himself unknown to fame, how¬ 
ever famous his work might become. He was 
plainly a public benefactor in his own day, supply¬ 
ing his countrymen with a ready index to the 
months, long and short. He has also served, in a 
similar way, succeeding generations in all parts of 
tho globe, for the words of this old national ode 
have gained as wide a diffusion, and been more 
frequently repeated mentally, than those of any 
other secular lyric. Wherever England’s sons 
have gone, towards either pole, into African, Aus¬ 
tralian, or Trans-atlantic wilds, there these stanzas 
have gone with them, firmly imprinted upon tho 
tablet of the mind, ready for use. Then again, our 
author must have been a man of firm purpose and 
great self-command. Having set himself to a spe - 
cific and useful object, that of constructing a me¬ 
trical direction to an important part of the calendar, 


* Tho whole body of now laws is called tho “ Tanzimat.” The 
“ Hatti Sheriff of Gulhane,” which has been called the Magna 
Charta of Turkey, announces the principles upon which the entiro 
new administration of the empire, promised by the present sultan 
on his accession to tho throne, is based. 
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of the most serviceable kind—in other words, pack¬ 
ing it up in the smallest possible compass—he 
strictly confined himself to it. How carefully have 
those sports of fancy and bursts of feeling been 
restrained, which would have interfered with the 
due execution of his project. 

There are memorial rhymes referring to the signs 
of the zodiac. 'Well is it remembered with what 
exemplary industry, at the bidding of a sapient pre¬ 
ceptor, they were deposited in memory’s store¬ 
house, as treasures of the mind, grains of useful 
knowledge, from which a harvest of practical advan¬ 
tage might afterwards b e gathered. 

“ The Ram, the Bull, the heavenly Twins, 

And next the Crab, the Lion shines, 

The Virgin, and the Scales; 

The Scorpion, Archer, and Sea-Goat, 

The man that holds the Water-pot, 

And Fish, with glittering tails.’* 

Very innocently and naturally, it was supposed, 
on being able glibly to repeat this ditty, that a 
prize had been caught. But through forty long 
years, not the slightest utility has been extracted 
from it; and whether it will ever fructify is now to 
be despaired of. Never on a single occasion, buy¬ 
ing or selling, paying or receiving, invoice making 
or letter writing, marrying or giving in marriage, 
lying down or rising up, did circumstances lead us 
to recite mentally, as a serviceable strain, “ The 
Ram, the Bull, the heavenly Twins,” or quote 
“ The man that holds the Water-pot.” But hun¬ 
dreds of times in former days we have recurred 
with instant advantage to the epic on the months, 
by the Great Unknown. 

Reference has been made to mechanical processes 
having the same end in view as the rhythmical 
effusion. Little more than a century has elapsed 
since the year in England did not legally and ge¬ 
nerally commence till March. We popularly speak 
of “ the Revolution of 1688.” That great event 
happened in February of the year 1688—its last 
month, according to the then mode of computa¬ 
tion. But if the year had been reckoned to begin, 
as now, in January instead of March, the event 
would be “ the Revolution of 1689.” Now, let the 
hand be stretched out; bend or close the first and 
third fingers; apply the name of March to the 
thumb; the names of the other months in succes¬ 
sion to the bent and outstretched fingers; and 
return to the thumb at the sixth month, or August, 
proceeding as before. The result is, that all the 


long extremities correspond to the long months, of 
thirty-one days; and all the short or bent fingers 
correspond to the short months, of thirty days, and 
to February, which has twenty-eight or twenty-nine. 
But the following process is still more convenient. 
Close the hand, or convert it into a fist. The roots 
of the four fingers then form protuberant parts, 
knuckles, or hills, between which there arc three 
depressions or valleys. If we now put January to 
the lowermost knuckle, February to the hollow 
above, and so on through the entire series, we find 
that all the long months correspond to the hills, and 
all the short ones to the valleys. Thanks to penny 
almanacs, there is less occasion now than formerly 
to have recourse to rhymes or fists to discriminate 
between the long months and the short. 


SUMMER. 

iX Now swarms the village o’er the jovial mead: 

The rustic youth, "brown with meridian toil. 

Healthful and strong; full as the summer rose 
Blown by prevailing suns, the ruddy maid j 
Even stooping age is here; and infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load 
O’ercharged, amid the kind oppression roll. 

Wide flies the tedded grain j all in a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 

They spread the breathing harvest to the sun. 

That throws refreshful round a rural smell ; 

Or as they rake the green-appearing ground. 

And drive the dusky wave along the mead. 

The russot hay-cock rises thick behind, 

In order gay: while heard from dale to dale. 

Waking the breeze, resounds the blended voice 
Of happy labour, love, and social glee.’* 

Thomson’s “Seasons.’* 

Seldom has this season been poetically celebrated 
with such grace and spirit as by Davydd ab 
Gwilym, archer, minstrel, and bard, in an “Address 
requesting it to visit Glamorganshire with its 
choicest blessings,” his native county. He lived 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, and 
was a retainer of Ivor, surnamed Hael, or the 
“ generous,” who resided at Basaleg in Monmouth¬ 
shire. 

“ Thou summer! father of delight. 

With thy dense spray and thickets deep; 

Gemmed monarch, with thy rapt’rous fight, 

Rousing thy subject glens from sleep! 

Proud has thy march of triumph been, 

Thou prophet, prince of forest green l 
Artificer of wood and tree, 

Thou painter of unrivalled skill. 

Who ever scattered gems like thee, 

And gorgeous webs on park and hill; 
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Till vale and hall with radiant dyes. 

Became another Paradise ? 

And thou hast sprinkled leaves and flowers. 

And goodly chains of leafy bowers. 

And bade thy youthful warblers sing 
On oak and knoll the song of spring; 

And blackbird’s note of ecstasy 
Burst loudly from the woodbine tree. 

Till all the world is thronged with gladness : 

Her multitudes have done with sadness. 

0 summer, do I ask in vain P 
Thus in thy glory wilt thou deign 
My messenger to be ? 

Hence from the bowels of the land 
Of wild, wild Gwyneth to the strand 
Of fair Glamorgan—ocean’s band— 

Sweet margin of the sea! 

To dear Glamorgan, when wo part. 

Oh, bear a thousand times ray heart; 

My blessing give a thousand times. 

And crown with joy her glowing climes. 
***** 

Oil! lavish blossoms with thy hand 
O’er all the forests of the land: 

And let thy gifts like floods descending 
O’er every hill and glen be blending; 

Let orchard, garden, vine express 
Tliy fulness and thy fruitfulness, 

O’er all the land of beauty fling 
The costly traces of thy wing. 

And thus ’mid all thy radiant flowers, 

Thy thickening leaves and glossy bowers. 

The poeVs task shall he to glean 
Roses and flowers that softly bloom, 

(The jewels of the forest’s gloom) 

And trefoils wove in pavement green, 

With sad humility to grace 
His golden Ivor’s resting-place.” 

These lines read much more like a poem of the 
present day than one five centuries old. There are 
some five stanzas to the wind, commencing :— 

“ Bodiless glory of the sky. 

That wingless, footless, strong, and loud, 

Leap’st on thy starry path on high, 

And chantest midst the mountain cloud j 
Fleet as the wave, and fetterless as light.” 

When fallen into the sere and yellow leaf, the 
archer-bard wisely turned his thoughts to his con¬ 
dition :— 

“ Youth has fled, and like a dart. 

Grief is planted in my heart; 

All the joy of life is gone; 

Strengthen me, thou Secret One. 

All my strength like chaff is sere; 

Death is threateningly near; 

Hear is the impending doom— 

Earth, and darkness, and the tomb. 

Christ, my thoughts, my footsteps lead ; 

Amen : no other guide I need.” 


MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 

SIR MARK ISAMBARD BRUNEI,. 

Brunel the younger, and Stephenson, also the 
the younger, are both gone. The broad gauge and 
the narrow gauge have led but to the grave; and 
these eminent engineers, who have covered the 
earth with their wonderful works, can now only 
occupy the space of a schoolboy's leap. The great 
conductors of steam railways and electricity over 
the bounds of the universe have been borne to their 
last abode of solitude and silence. But the memory 
of these great masters of magical mechanics is yet 
too green for me to include in my sketches— meant 
to be distinct from biographical dictionaries, and, by 


a few characteristic traits, to afford to others some¬ 
what of a personal acquaintance with those worthy 
of note, whom I have known within the passing 
nineteenth century. To its commencement, and 
even antedating that a little, I now go back. 

Mark Brunei, the elder, was born not far from 
Rouen, the great centre of the industry of Nor¬ 
mandy ; where Corneille and Eontenelle were also 
born; where the statue of the Maid of Orleans stands 
a monument, cere peremiius, to superstition, fanati¬ 
cism, and barbarity; and where, above all, cottons 
and silks are evolved from busy looms, hardware is 
hammered, chemicals are manipulated, and confec¬ 
tionary, the nicest in France, is deliciously com¬ 
pounded for the encouragement of such clever little 
fellows as Mark. For he was clever, lively, intelli¬ 
gent, inquisitive, and French. He was, besides, of 
respectable family, and educated so far with a view 
to the priesthood ; but, impelled by his strong bias, 
he devoted himself to mechanics, and to those 
scientific studies which are necessary for the attain¬ 
ment of pre-eminent skill in mechanical art. 

The career of a man who has contributed so 
large a share to the improvement of the age, can¬ 
not fail of instruction; for it must show how diffi¬ 
culties are surmounted and perseverance crowned. 
After exercising his ingenuity for awhile in his 
native country, at a period when its terrible convul¬ 
sions destroyed every effort and hope of industry, 
our ardent mechanician sought the congenial soil 
of England for the employment of his talents, feel¬ 
ing strong in the conviction of his power to per¬ 
form services worthy of the patronage of a great 
naval nation. But we are aware of the old saying, 
“ To know, to do, to suffer,” is too often the fate of 
unappreciated genius. Brunei was no exception 
to the rule. He presented project after project to 
the authorities ; he laid plan after plan before the 
government. He argued, he demonstrated, but all 
in vain. In those days, whatever it may be now, 
a constructive applicant was sure to be delayed, if 
not defeated by the obstructives of office. The 
preventive was an over-match for the inventive; 
and Privy Council, Ordnance Department, and 
Admiralty, were plied with the usual effect by the 
assiduous foreigner, whose formal billets of per¬ 
petual objection to whatsoever he proposed, and 
rejection of whatsoever he offered, would have tired 
out any less zealous projector, without supplying 
a single page of variety to the complete (official) 
Letter Writer. But he, in conscious self-reliance, 
still endured 

“ Tho insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes.” 

At length, at his wit’s end, he almost gave up 
in absolute despair; and, as a valedictory memorial 
of his merits and want of success, thought only 
of presenting a curious bagatelle to Lad} r Spencer, 
whose lord was at the head of the Admiralty, and 
had shown some personal attention to the lively 
little Frenchman during his wearisome waiting 
visits to obtain a trial of his experiments. In those 
days, round games at cards ware a favourite amuse¬ 
ment for ladies, as gambling, unfortunately, was 
for gentlemen; and Lady Spencer, in her high 
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position, could not be out of fashion. To her 
ladyship, therefore, M. Brunei sent what appeared 
to be a miniature pigeon-house, shaped like a 
turret, and with pigeon-holes all round the upper 
part. It was not, however, for pigeons, though it 
might be for pigeoning. It was, in fact, a con¬ 
trivance for dealing cards for round games. The 
cards were laid in at the top, a spring was touched, 
the tower whirled about, and, according to the 
index, dealt as many cards from the apertures into 
as many packets as was desired. Everybody was 
in raptures with the design, and the cards turned 
up trumps for the lucky inventor. Trifle as it 
was, the card-dealer was exceedingly ingenious, and 
the artist having thus won his way to a fair hearing, 
was within a very short period settled at Ports¬ 
mouth, superintending the manufacture of that 
block machinery, of which it is not too much to say 
that to it Great Britain was deeply indebted for the 
means by which her grand series of brilliant vic¬ 
tories were achieved, and a commerce that over¬ 
spread the globe -was nourished and protected. 
And how simple did it seem—more simple than 
the card-engine; for here the shapeless lump of 
wood was merely thrown into the machine, and in 
a few seconds emerged the complete, convoluted, 
and finished block, which had hitherto taxed the 
utmost skill and patience of experienced workmen 
to produce in sufficient quantity to supply the 
jjressing wants of naval supremacy. 

Henceforward there was, of course, remunerative 
business for M. Brunei; and he continued to 
make new and important additions to his under¬ 
takings, of which his adopted country reaped the 
benefit. Pie went on improving and prospering. 
But such a spirit can never be still. There must 
ever be some object in view to keep alive its 
activity. The Thames Tunnel came upon the 
public with a startling effect. It was a problem. 
Opinion ran into admiration or ridicule. Extremes, 
and no medium, and the most entertaining “ reason 
why?” was assigned by a travelling countryman 
of the projector’s, who treating, as French authors 
will do, of English national character, stated that 
we were ever emulous till we had attained a certain 
pitch of excellence, which we immediately despised, 
and then turned quite another way to gratify our 
restless ambition. Thus, he observed, “ Having suc¬ 
ceeded in building the finest bridges in the world 
over rivers, they became quite disgusted with the 
perfection, and got my compatriot, M. Brunei, to 
devise for them a sort of bridge, not to go over, 
but under the river.” The joyous and jocund pro¬ 
pounder of this matchless scheme, ever as playful 
as in his boyhood, would laugh heartily at the ex¬ 
planation, and still more when told of the remark, 
in broken English, of another of his Norman friends, 
who boasted of him as a very great giant in engi¬ 
neering, who had “ pushed his toe-nail ” (tunnel) 
all under the Thames. 

His action was brisk; his laugh was always 
ready, loud, and merry; his ideas original and 
extraordinary. I remember, on one philosophico- 
festive occasion, when dilating on the inexhaustible 
wealth and resources of Great Britain, he calculated 
an approximate value of her canals and turnpike 


roads, and ended with an estimate showing how 
many gold and silver watches were worn by par¬ 
ticular members belonging to the several classes 
of the people, and how, if laid down on the road, 
touching each other, they would reach from London 
to Portsmouth, with a few miles, roods, and yards 
to spare. He was perfectly in earnest, and pro¬ 
bably not far wrong in the total sum of value he 
attached to this very long watch-chain. 

Sir Mark Isambard Brunei died ten years ago, 
much beloved and lamented. His unassuming 
manners, tinged with a ready disposition for plea¬ 
sant humour, furnished no intimation of the extra¬ 
ordinary mechanical talent with which he was 
gifted. He was the impersonation of Philosophy 
in Sport, and not the less a true philosopher. 


THE CHARNEL ISLANDS. 

Having been induced to spend a part of my summer 
holidays last year in the Channel Islands, I was 
agreeably surprised at the numerous points of 
interest which they present to the English tourist. 
It is a common remark that we seek attractions 
in foreign lands which lie unobserved at our own 
doors. Doubtless, in this case, the sea voyage is 
a serious impediment, for the islands lie in the 
most exposed part of the Channel, where winds 
and waves are often more disagreeable than on 
the oj)en ocean. The passage to Guernsey, how¬ 
ever, is usually accomplished from Plymouth or 
TVeymouth in seven or eight hours, and from 
Southampton in ten or eleven; while to those who 
like a good blow on the salt water, the longer voy¬ 
age from London Bridge offers the attraction of 
very low hires. There is also a small steamer at 
a low price between Newhaven and Jersey. The 
distances from this island are as follows: — 
Guernsey, 32; Weymouth, 105; Plymouth, 110; 
Southampton, 132 ; Newhaven, 145. 

I crossed myself from Plymouth, where we 
steamed through the Channel squadron lying in 
the Sound, and with a bright sun and sparkling 
sea, the billow's bounding vigorously before a cap¬ 
ful of wind, and at times shaking the manes of 
their white horses in rather too lively a mood. The 
good boat £f Sir Walter Raleigh ” ploughed her way 
along the cliffs of Devonshire to the Start, and sa 
onward to our destination. Alderney was in sight 
before England had disappeared;* but our course 
lay away to the right, and I saw nothing of the 
famous fortifications there constructing as a counter¬ 
poise to Cherbourg. 

On nearing Guernsey, I found tie scaaff studded 
with rocks, which render the navigation intricate 
and perilous to inexperienced hands. All of them, 
including the larger islands, are rocks of the 
primary formation, granite, gneiss, and liornblend, 
and of course wholly void of fossil remains. Such 
rocks often rise in peaks and precipices, imparting 
a wild and rugged aspect to the scenery, but in 
these islands a mild form of beauty prevails. The 
outline is rounded and undulating; the nume¬ 
rous bays which indent the shores are radiant 
with smiles, and a few caves are all one sees of the 
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sterner lines in Nature’s countenance. The usual 
course is by the eastern side of Guernsey, leaving 
on the left hand its three dependent islands, Jethon, 
Herm, and Sark, and so due south to Jersey; but 
in making for the latter direct from Southampton 
or Newhaven, the other islands are all left to the 
right. Herm and Jethon are simple rocks, only 
valuable for their marine productions; the few 
persons who live on the former receiving their 
provisions in boats from Guernsey. Sark is a 
larger and more productive island, with a popu- 
• Inti on of six hundred, among whom a clergyman, 
who is also the seigneur, or lord of the manor, re¬ 
sides, to the great advantage of the inhabitants. 
The population of Guernsey amounts to 30,000, dis¬ 
tributed in eight parishes, while the twelve parishes 
of Jersey number just twice as many souls. The 
latter island (which is the larger of the two) being 
only eleven miles by five, it will be seen that no other 
portion of the British dominions, or indeed any 
other state, is so densely populated. The population 
of England, compared with its whole area, gives 
304 persons to the square mile; Ireland has 242, 
and Scotland only 110; Belgium, the most densely 
populated kingdom in Europe, does not exceed 
337, but Guernsey and Jersey contain above 1000! 

Some may think this comparison rather fanciful, 
and demand why these little specks of territory 
should be separated from the great country to 
which they belong, and not rather be lumped in 
with the English census. But let me tell any such 
reader that the islands to which I am now intro¬ 
ducing him are not a part of England, still less 
would they condescend to be thought a colony or 
dependency. They claim, in fact, priority over the 
whole British empire, as the most ancient of the 
Queen’s dominions, and attached to her royal person 
by a tie which is even older than the crown itself. 

The Channel Islands formed a part of the great 
fief which Charles the Simple of France bestowed, 
together with the hand of his daughter, on the 
Norman Rollo (a.d. 912), as the price of his de¬ 
sisting from piracy and embracing Christianity. 
“ Henceforth,” said the Norman chief, placing his 
huge hands between those of the king, “I am 
your leal man, and swear to preserve your life 
and honour.” The monarch honoured him with 
the title of Count or Duke, but the Norman was 
already styled king among his followers, and he 
bestowed on his new conquests the name and 
institutions of his fatherland. It was this Nor¬ 
mandy — not a province of France, but practically 
a separate state, swarming with a stalwart popu¬ 
lation ever crowding in from the north—that effected 
the conquest of England in the following century. 
Its dukes were still less submissive to the throne 
of France when their coronet had been exchanged 
for a crown; and for two centuries the English 
Channel was bordered on both sides by the 
dominions of the English king. The dissensions 
under king John gave the first opening for French 
aggrandizement. Philip Augustus summoned his 
vassal of Normandy before him, to answer to his 
liege lord for the murder of his nephew Arthur, 
and, in default of his appearance, declared the fief 
escheated to the French crown. The sentence was 


followed by a military invasion, which Normandy 
was in no condition to resist. The tie which 
had so long bound its inhabitants to their dukes 
and nobles across the sea was weakened by dis¬ 
tance, and the growing approximation of the 
Anglo-Norman and Saxon populations in England. 
John and his barons were too absorbed in their 
own disputes to attend to the appeals of the an¬ 
cestral country, and Normandy was rapidly and 
irrecoverably incorporated with the dominions of 
France. In less than a century after, the two divi¬ 
sions of the race of Rollo had come to regard each 
other as natural enemies, under the appellations of 
English, and French. The Plantagenets struggled 
long and valiantly for their continental posses¬ 
sions. They were often successful against the 
French arms, but they had become foreign in¬ 
truders in their own patrimony, and when the 
English domination was finally expelled, Normandy 
remained a constituent portion of France. 

In this revolution, which restored the Channel to 
its natural function as the boundary between two 
great nations, the islands which lie in its mouth 
adhered to the dukes, in preference to the people, of 
Normandy. Though actually inclosed within a 
French bay, and at the nearest point less than 
twenty miles distant from the French coast, they 
have remained zealously and enthusiastically Eng¬ 
lish. In all the subsequent struggles between 
the rival countries, nothing has been able to shake 
their fidelity for a moment. Descended from the 
same origin, and still retaining the same language 
as the people on the neighbouring shore, the 
islanders have ever manifested the most anti-Gal- 
lican spirit. The elderly people of Jersey still talk 
of the feats of their friends and relatives in resist¬ 
ing a French invasion during the last war. They 
show you with pride the market-place, where the 
troops and inhabitants rallied after the governor 
had been taken and weakly signed a capitulation, 
where the French leader was shot down while 
seeking shelter behind his prisoner, and where the 
gallant Peirson fell in the arms of victory. 

A newer topic, which I met with at every turn, 
was the visit of Queen Victoria in 1846, repeated 
in the brief and sudden excursion of the royal 
yacht last year. The former was the first occasion 
on which either of the islands had been known to 
receive the person of their sovereign; though, dur¬ 
ing the rebellion against Charles I, the Prince of 
Wales found a brief refuge in Jersey, and after 
coming to the throne remembered its name in the 
earldom bestowed on his favourite, Villiers. Her 
Majesty was received with transports of joy. At 
St. Peter’s Port, the principal town of Guernsey, 
a monument marks the spot where the royal foot 
first accosted the grateful soil. A tower also of 
some beauty has been erected in commemoration 
of the visit, from the summit of which I enjoyed a 
magnificent view of all that side of the island; but 
unfortunately this imposing structure is of no other 
utility. Jersey, which is a place of greater trade, 
has better marked its gratitude by erecting two 
fine piers at St. Heliers, which bear the names of 
Victoria and Albert. 

The exuberant loyalty of the islanders could 
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not fail to re-echo the alarm recently raised on our 
own shores as to the possibility of a French inva¬ 
sion. I was assured that some families had actually 
fled from Jersey in a panic, and more than once I 
found myself engaged in reassuring others, by the 
very obvious reflection that, however near in point 
of distance, France could never hope to seize, and 
still less to retain, islands which do not feed their 
own population, until she has first made herself 
mistress of the seas. A descent upon the Channel 
Islands would simply insult the honour of England, 
without in the least weakening her resources. The 
expedition would run into a trap, where it could bo 
inclosed and captured without a possibility of es¬ 
caping or standing a siege. Ho; when the British 
fleet has been all taken, or destroyed at sea, when 
our dockyards can no longer send out ships for the 
encounter, and the Gallic eagle swoops through 
the Channel without check, Guernsey and Jersey 
may expect to be reunited to their parent Nor¬ 
mandy. But then, Guernsey and Jersey will be 
little thought of. Portsmouth and London will 
be equally accessible, and the ports of Normandy 
may at last prepare to repeat the conquest of the 
eleventh century. 

This idea, however preposterous, has never 
been quite laid aside in Normandy. Towards the 
end of the thirteenth century, a league was pro¬ 
jected between the Normans and Bretons, to 
effect a new conquest of England, and the spoil 
was actually portioned out between the king, the 
barons, and the clergy, in anticipation of an easy 
victory. In 1338, Philippe of Yalois granted 
the request of the adventurers to place his son 
at their head, and a treaty of conditions was 
drawn up and deposited at Caen. The expedition 
did not sail; but ten years after, the English 
king, effecting a descent upon Normandy, captured 
Caen, and, discovering this treaty, delivered the 
town up to pillage. In our own century again, 
Napoleon I caused the tapestry at Bayeux to be 
carried about the towns of Normandy, in order to 
stimulate the French to the expedition he meditated 
against our shores; but the British general en¬ 
tered Paris, and sent Napoleon to St. Helena; 
while Dieppe, and even Cherbourg itself, continue as 
yet to send us no visitors but such as are heartily 
welcome. So, calm your fears, sweet islands: 
your fruits and flowers are in little danger of the 
Frenchman’s gripe—so long at least as (and we 
hope that prospect will content you) 

“Britannia’s march is on the wave. 

Her home is on the deep.” 

The union with England is cemented by the 
unanimous and deep-seated attachment of the 
islanders to the principles of the Protestant Refor¬ 
mation. Their first evangelization, indeed, seems 
to have been the work of the British, not the 
Romish Church. Samson, whose name is still 
borne by the oldest parish church in Guernsey, 
was a British bishop, some say of St. David’s, but 
more probably of York, where his name has been 
also left to one of the city churches. Flying 
from the persecutions of the Saxons, he passed 
over into Brittany (a.d. 520), and found refuge at 
Dol, where he erected an abbey, and thence 


issued forth on missionary exjDeditions to the ad¬ 
jacent islands, which were finally incorporated with 
the continental Church. Rollo, on obtaining his 
fief, annexed them to the diocese of Coutances, 
whose cathedral towers, though rising at some 
distance from the sea, are clearly visible in Jersey. 
King John is said to have transferred them to 
the see of Exeter, and Henry vii to that of Salis¬ 
bury, but they had returned to Coutances at the 
time of the Reformation, whence they w r ere trans¬ 
ferred by Queen Elizabeth to the jurisdiction of 
Winchester. At that troubled period, however, 
some eminent pastors of the German Confession 
had pitched their tent in these remote refuges, and 
the episcopal polity was but coldly received; in 
fact, the queen was induced to sanction the pres- 
byterian discipline at the chief towns of both 
islands. The liturgy was subsequently imposed 
by the Act of Uniformity, but the surplice did not 
come into general use till within the last twenty 
years, and is still not used at funerals. The first pro- 
testant episcopal visit was made as late as 1818, when 
Bishop Fisher of Salisbury, acting for the Bishop 
of Winchester, either for want of a more suitable 
conveyance, or perhaps to exhibit his idea of the 
union between church and state, arrived on board 
a man of war, and landed under the thunder of her 
guns. The present state of religious feeling 
throughout the islands is deeply and unmistake- 
ably protestant; and in whatever degree the French 
emperor may rest his popularity on his support of 
the PajDacy, in the same degree would the idea of 
submission to his government be insupportable to 
the Channel islanders. 

[To be continued.] 


SIXPENNYWORTH OF ZOOLOGY. 

It is two o’clock in the afternoon of a sunshiny 
Monday, which, as all the world knows, is a six¬ 
penny day in the Zoological Gardens. As we are 
traversing Regent’s Park towards that “animal 
kingdom” of the Londoner, we form one of a 
numerous and miscellanous company, all proceed¬ 
ing in the same direction—the decently-dressed 
artisan with his wife and family of little ones—the 
red-coated soldier—the rubicund countryman with 
his wondering dame—the liberated apprentice— 
the servant maid on afternoon furlough—all these 
and many more are in the procession that strolls 
leisurely and laughingly on among the shadows 
under the foliage, which, even now, is turning red 
and rusty, and shedding the sere leaves whisper- 
ingly along the path. 

There is quite a crush at the pay-place, and a 
pause during the ceremony of depositing the six¬ 
pences, as the crowd pass in in single file. Then 
we are following' a section of the multitude along a 
flowered pathway, which lands us ere long at the 
door of the aqua-vivarium. The building is so 
crammed with beholders that we have almost to 
take for granted the contents of the glass tanks— 
where the hermit-crabs sit at the doors of their 
stolen houses, on the look-out for customers to be 
taken in—where the silly shrimps paddle them- 
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selves into tin? open jaws of the bewitching 
anemones, and get swallowed a hair’s-breadth at a 
time for their pains—where the sticklebacks build 
their nests and guard their young—where the 
periwinkles take their walks abroad, footing it 
delicately on the smooth glass walls—where Master 
Pike lurks under the floating weed in hopeless 
non-expectancy of a live gudgeon to gorge—where 
Tom Trout tickles his belly on the shining pebbles 
—and perch, roach, dace, barbel, minnow, and 
silver eel disport themselves, no less to the gratifi¬ 
cation of the lookers-on than their own. 

“ Jem, what’s them things ?” 

“ Halligators, to be sure, and them t’others is 
tortoises.” 

“That there halligator ain’t alive!” 

“ Telleo he is—I seen him wink—he was a 
winkin’ at you, Bob.” 

A wink is not enough to assure Bob of the 
vitality of the creature, and he takes the liberty to 
stir him up with his switch, which elicits a demon¬ 
stration on the part of the reptile that settles the 
question,, and the party sheer off’ fully satisfied. 

The sound of many voices, mingled with deep 
bellowing tones, attract us to the terrace raised for 
the accommodation of the carnivora. They are at 
this moment the centre of a curious crowd, to 
whose comments, however, they seem majestically 
indifferent. The lion alone seems uneasy and fret¬ 
ful, traversing his den with impatient strides and 
restless contortions of body, and now and then 
emitting a snort resembling the distant explosion of 
a mine. The tigers are quiet and complacent in 
their terribleness, and show a more contented aspect 
than the lion; still, as feeding time is not far off, 
we see them rise up occasionally and stalk stealthily 
from side to side, sniffing the air with a kind of 
underground growl. Those jaguars pace their 
cells like sentinels on guard, treading in each 
other’s steps with a weary monotony that tires one 
to witness. So do the beautiful pumas, but with a 
quicker motion; while the brown bear, with his 
nose to the ground, wags like a pendulum, ever 
from right to left and left to right in ceaseless 
vibration. The hyena skulks like the coward and 
traitor he is ; and the bounding leopard, gorgeous 
in spotted vesture, gambols gracefully. All these 
the Monday visitors are pelting with bread and 
buns, which the hungry animals, already scenting 
the raw flesh, decline to touch. Not so the bears 
in the open-roofed inclosure at one end, who will 
climb a pole for a mouthful, and scramble down 
again to pick up what they fail to catch: and not 
so either the white polar bears at the other end, 
who, receiving bread at the hands of the beholders, 
return water, by sprinkling it in showers from their 
shaggy sides as they come out of the pool amidst 
shouts of applause. 

The vulture cages come in for a good measure of 
popular scrutiny, where the birds sit as still as so 
many images on the travelling-board of an Italian, 
scarcely giving a sign of animation by the hour 
together. Yery different from them is the playful 
seal in his pond: the fellow is evidently proud of 
the admiration he excites, and does his best to show 
off to advantage. Now he stands on end and looks 


round with his bright eyes, almost smilingly, as if 
waiting to hear some remark; then he dives and 
turns on his back, and away he rolls under the 
water, revolving on his axis as he goes ; now he is 
swimming with his nose out, and now, to satisfy 
your curiosity the better, he comes out on the bank, 
and lays himself down to be -looked at, or to be 
handled by those who are near enough. 

The popular current carries us next to the 
monkey-house, which is far fuller of men, women, 
and children, than it is of monkeys just now. The 
place resounds with heartiest laughter and the joy- 
shrieks of children on beholding the farcical fun of 
the long-tailed inmates. Looks, gestures, actions 
are so ridiculously human, that we cannot but 
laugh at the monkeys : they were certainly intended 
to be laughed at, and not to form theories upon. 
There sits one minnikin of a fellow not much 
heavier than his own tail, who holds a nut in his 
hand too big for him to crack. A bigger fellow, 
full whiskered, with jaws and to spare, wants it, 
but the youngster will no more give it up than he 
would fly; he screams as Jackoo attempts to filch 
it, just as a wayward child screams when deprived 
of his toy. Here a buff-coloured gentleman, very 
like the portraits of a foreign potentate who shall 
be nameless, has struck up a friendship with a 
grave judge-looking' personage on the other side 
of the dividing rails, who wears a natural wig that 
flows on to his shoulders. In another compartment, 
a whole family with prehensile tails are chasing 
each other alow and aloft, grinning, whistling, 
howling and screaming, and flying and darting in 
every direction with the rapidity almost of light; 
every motion is a frolic, every posture is full of 
fun; yet the faces are all imperturbably grave, 
which, perhaps, is the funniest feature of the whole 
affair. 

Passing through a tunnel and under a road, we 
meet our old friend the elephant perambulating 
the gardens with a numerous party of visitors 
seated on a stage on his back; he is gentle and 
docile, obeying the voice of his keeper, whom he 
follows at the word of command. He has a rival 
in the carrying trade in the Bactrian camel, born 
in the Crimea in 1855, and who is certainly a tre¬ 
mendous fellow for a four-year-old. In the reptile- 
house, business to-day seems rather dull; rattle¬ 
snakes, cobras, puff-adders, even the huge pythons 
themselves, have shrunk away from the comparative 
coolness of the day, and taken refuge beneath their 
blankets, or else have curled up out of sight. If 
the snakes, however, are quiet and retiring, the 
inmates of the parrot-house make up for it; they 
are all in a flutter of vanity, and are squalling 
incessantly with such a discordant din that, spite 
of their gorgeous plumage and elegance of form, we 
are fain to bid them good-day and hurry on. 

A heavy plunge into the water, a deep booming 
utterance, half growl half snort, followed by an 
outcry from a multitude of excited voices, tell us of 
the proximity of the hippopotami. There they are 
— the baby wallowing in the water, and the un¬ 
wieldy mamma promenading the flags and exhibit^ 
ing herself to at least five hundred people crowded 
on the stages around. Mamma seems anxious to 
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give satisfaction to the beholders ; glancing round 
with those red bullets of socketless eyes, she drags 
her huge body from end to end, stopping every 
now and then to open her monstrous mouth, and 
exhibit the deep perspective of her cavernous jaws 
for the general delectation. There is shuddering, 
and then cries of alarm from the little ones, at that 
portentous display. As the lips part yard-wide, 
and the upper jaw is raised to the perpendicular, 
one is reminded of the back of an easy chair, so 
ample is the palate. The jagged tusks clash 
together with a clattering sound like the swinging- 
to of a five-barred gate, as the mouth closes upon 
the iron bars of the fence-work, which, stout as 
they are, bend beneath the grip. The animal, 
however, is gentle and even tractable, and means 
no harm; she is only weary of the good company, 
and yawns a little in their faces. 

The giraffe, next door, whose head towers fourteen 
feet high, is the most remarkable contrast that 
could be offered to the unwieldy river horse; he 
is graceful as a lady, and as gentle, but he has an 
objection to your passing under the arch formed 
by his neck as it bends over the lofty fence, and 
will push you away if you attempt it. We are ad¬ 
miring the mute appealing face of this colossus, 
when we are reminded that feeding time is now 
close at hand, and we hurry back to the carnivora, 
whom we have a fancy to see at their meals. 
Master Lion is now lashing his tail about in right 
earnest, and thumping with his paws at the little 
door at the back of his den, roaring every now and 
then with a voice like nothing else in the world, 
and which might well strike terror into the boldest 
traveller in the wilderness. He has not to wait 
long; the raw flesh is thrust in to him, and is 
clutched and caught with a growl that speaks 
volumes, and ravenously rent asunder and swal¬ 
lowed. Either the tigers are not so hungry, or 
they are accustomed to be more mannerly at their 
meals ; they growl, to be sure, but they taste before 
they devour, and you see them sucking the juice 
from the raw morsels with their rough tongues, 
and mincing daintily, somewhat in the manner of 
pussy herself when she is regularly fed. The 
leopard seizes his joint in his mouth, and, instead 
of eating it, carries it backwards and forwards in 
his den a hundred times at least before he proceeds 
to dine—a proceeding which seems to say that in 
his wild state it is not his habit to devour his prey 
on the same spot where he kills it. This feeding 
exhibition is a grand treat to the beholders, and 
the crowd at the base of the terrace testify their 
interest by reiterated exclamations of surprise and 
astonishment. 

Perhaps the feeding of the oarrion birds is a 
more instructive spectacle, and still more suggestive 
of their natural habits. Thus the eagle, monarch 
of the air, grasping his modicum of flesh, carries it 
to his perch and consumes it with deliberate 
ceremony. The same may be said of the larger 
vultures, the condor, etc.: but the smaller ones act 
differently; they plunge their talons into the raw 
flesh with a grip like a gra]3pling-iron, but at every 
stroke of their gory beaks they raise their heads 
and look around, evidently in fear of losing it, 


shifting their ground almost every minute, as if 
never satisfied that their prize is safe. This is 
in very strange contrast to the marble stillness of 
their general attitude—as they will remain for hours 
unmoved on their perch, more like birds carved in 
stone than living creatures ; and wo may infer from 
it, that in the exigencies of their wild life they often 
have to fight for a share of the cam on on which 
they subsist. The oddest creatures at a meal that 
one sees are certainly the pelicans. With throats 
apparently not two inches in diameter, they make 
no scruple of gobbling up masses of twice or thrice 
those dimensions, and the consequence is that they 
appear to be often on the very point of choking, 
with huge lumps in their necks, stuck midway, and 
which seem to bid defiance to all attempts to get 
them down. But they do get down at last; and 
the gluttonous bird, instead of taking warning 
from such an escape, and learning moderation, 
instantly attacks a still bigger lump, and has to 
go through the same struggles and alarming con¬ 
tortions again. 

The carnivora must always at meal times be the 
most hungry subjects in this vast collection. The 
other animals, availing themselves of their privilege 
as prisoners, are nearly all beggars, and they 
practise their vocation so incessantly, and are so 
well responded to by the visitors, that they can 
rarely be craving through hunger, at least while 
the weather is fine and visitors are plentiful. The 
mode of begging is pretty much the same with all— 
an appealing look and a stretched-out hand, paw, 
snout, tongue, or beak. The monkeys beg like 
children, extending a hollow palm; the antelopes 
and the deer tribe trust to their mild beseeching 
eyes and plaintive faces; the elephant angles in all 
directions with his pliable pendulous trunk; the 
rhinoceros turns up his prehensile nose, and reveals 
a collecting box in which “ the smallest donations 
are thankfully receivedthe bear begs by system, 
mingling gymnastics with his solicitations; the 
giraffe, if he cannot reach the offering by pro¬ 
truding his long neck, long face, and elastic lips, 
will dart forth his tongue yet another twelve inches 
and receive it in a spoon-like hollow on the tip; 
and the ostrich, who is the most active, pertinacious, 
and omnivorous beggar in the collection, and to 
whom nothing eatable comes amiss, will tap you on 
the shoulder with his bill if you are so neglectful 
as to pass without offering tribute. The amount 
of alms in kind daily bestowed on these caged 
troops of beggars in fair weather is something 
enormous; and it is the demand for food to be 
given aw*ay, rather than the need for refreshments, 
which constitutes the commerce of the soveral re¬ 
freshment rooms in the gardens. To feed the 
animals, and to see them enjoy themselves, is the 
special delight of the Monday visitors; and one 
cannot but feel gratified on seeing the little children 
of the humbler classes foregoing their own holiday 
dainties, and clapping their tiny hands wfith pleasure 
on beholding them engulfed by the shaggy bear 
or the scaly-hided rhinoceros. 

But we must pull up here, and have done with 
our visit for to-day—hoping to invest another six¬ 
pence in zoology on some future Monday. 
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VARIETIES. 


London Warned. —Oli London, London, dear city of 
my birtli and education, seat of so many of my friends, 
seat of our princes and senators, heart of our island, 
which must feel and languish, and tremble and die with 
thee, how art thou lifted up to heaven; how high do thy 
glories rise, and how bright do they shine ! How great 
is thy magnificence ; how extensive thy commerce ; how 
numerous, how free, how happy thine inhabitants ; how 
happy, above all, in their religious opportunities ! But 
while we survey these heights of elevation, must we not 
tremble lest thou sliouldst fall so much the lower, lest 
thou sliouldst plunge so much the deeper in ruin ? My 
situation is not such as renders mo most capable of judg¬ 
ing concerning the moral character of this our celebrated 
metropolis. But who can hear what seem the most cre¬ 
dible reports of it, and not tako an alarm ? Whose spirit 
must not, like that of Paul at Athens, be stirred, when ho 
sees the city so abandoned to profaneness, luxury, and 
vanity ? Is it indeed false, all that we hear ? Is it in¬ 
deed accidental, all that wo see ? Is London wronged, 
when it is said that great licentiousness reigns among 
most of its inhabitants, and great indolence and indiffer¬ 
ence to religion, even among those who aro not licentious ? 
that assemblies for divine worship are much neglected, 
or frequented with little appearance of seriousness or 
solemnity, while assemblies for pleasure are thronged, 
and attended with such eagerness that all the heart and 
soul seems to be given to them rather than to God; that 
tho Sabbath, instead of being religiously observed, is 
given to jaunts of pleasure into neighbouring villages, 
or wasted on beds of sloth, or at tables of excess ; that 
men of every rank are ambitious of appearing to bo 
something more than they are, grasping at business they 
cannot manage, entering into engagements they cannot 
answer, and so, after a vain and contemptible blaze, 
drawing bankruptcy upon themselves and others ? that 
the poorer sort are grossly ignorant, wretchedly depraved, 
and abandoned to tho most brutal sensualities and in¬ 
firmities ; while those who would exert any remarkable 
zeal to remedy these evils, by introducing a deep and 
warm sense of religion into tho minds of others, are sus¬ 
pected and censured as whimsical and enthusiastical, if 
not designing men ? in a word, that the religion of our 
divine Master is by multitudes openly renounced and 
blasphemed ? Men and brethren, are these things indeed 
so ? 1 take not upon me to answer absolutely that they 

are : but I will venture to say, that if they aro indeed 
thus, London, as rich and grand and glorious as it is, has 
reason to tremble, and to tremble so much the more for 
its abused riches, grandeur, and glory.”— Sermon by Dr. 
Doddridge in 1749. 

John Quincy Adams. —Who* John Quincy Adams was 
Minister to the Court of Holland, he joined a society of 
learned men, who met once a week for mutual improve¬ 
ment. Mr. Adams, though one of the youngest members, 
soon became a great favourite ; his finely-toned mind and 
delightful conversation won him many friends ; and, re¬ 
ceiving as much enjoyment as he gave, he was always 
punctually present. * On one occasion, however, the meet¬ 
ing was adjourned to Sabbath evening. Mr. Adams was 
not there. It was appointed on the next Sabbath even¬ 
ing. Mr. Adams was not there. His fellow members 
noticed and regretted his absence. On tho third Sabbath 
evening it mot. Mr. Adams’ choir was still vacant. 
Many were surprised that he, who was formerly so prompt 
and punctual, should thus suddenly break off. How did 
it happen ? Press of business, it was supposed. At last 
the meetings were returned to a week day evening, and 
lo! there was Mr. Adams in his place, brilliant and de¬ 
lightful as ever. Tho members welcomed him back, and 
expressed their sorrow that press of business, or duties 
of his office, should have so long deprived them of his 
company. “ Not business engagements hindered me,” 
replied he ; “ you met on the Lord’s day—that is a day 


devoted to religious uses by me.” He then told them 
he had been brought up in a land where the Sabbath 
was strictly observed, and from all that he had felt and 
seen, he was convinced of the unspeakable advantages 
arising from tho faithful observance of it. 

Anecdote of Sir Ralph Abercrombie. —The late Lord 
Dunfermline, when speaking with deep feeling and anger 
to the writer, about tho sufferings of the men, and the 
frightful blunders in the Crimea, told the following story 
of his father, tho great and good Sir Ralph Abercrombie. 
After his glorious victoiy, tho dying general was being 
carried on a litter to tho boat of the “ Foudroyant,” in 
which ho died. He was in great pain from his wound, 
and could get no place to rest. Sir John Macdonald 
(afterwards Adjutant-General) put something under his 
head. Sir Ralph smiled, and said, “ That is a comfort; 
that is the very thing. What is it, John ?” “ It is only 

a soldier’s blanket, Sir Ralph.” “ Only a soldier’s blan¬ 
ket, sir,” said the old man, fixing his eye severely on 
him. “ Whose blanket is it?” ‘ c One of tho men’s.” “ I 
wish to know the name of tho man whose this blanket 
is ;” and everything paused till lie was satisfied. “ It is 
Duncan Roy’s, of tho 42nd, Sir Ralph.” “ Then see that 
Duncan Roy gets his blanket this very night ;” and, 
wearied and content, the soldier’s friend was moved to 
his death-bed. “ Yes, Doctor,” said Lord Dunfermline, in 
his strong earnest way, “ tho whole question is in that 
blanket—in Duncan getting his blanket that very night.” 
—“ Hone Subsecivce ,” by Dr. John Brown, Edinburgh. 

Platinum Wire. —Dr. Wollaston obtained veiy fine 
platinum wiro for the object-glasses of his telescopes, for 
observing the relative places of tho stars, by inserting 
platinum wire in a cylinder of silver, wire-drawing tho 
whole, and then melting the silver coating. Now silver 
wiro may be drawn to tho three-hundredth of an inch 
diameter; so that if the platinum wiro was originally 
one-tenth of tho thickness of the silver, it then became 
only the three-thousandth of an inch. Dr. Wollaston 
procured some only an eighteen-thousandth, which did 
not intercept the smallest star. Very fine platinum wire 
is also employed as a substitute for hair in making foren¬ 
sic wigs. It is calculated that a piece of platinum the 
size of tho tip of a man’s finger could be drawn out across 
Europe.— Tinibs's “ Curiosities of Science .” 

Chinese Rivers. —The Yang-tse-Kiang, the great river 
of China, rises near, and, if recent maps be correct, 
very near, the head-waters of the Irawady and the Pegu, 
which, flowing south through Siam and Burmah, almost 
interlace with tho Brahmapootra, that empties in the Bay 
of Bengal, side by side with the Ganges, the N.W. sources 
of which are overlapped by those of the Indus, that flows 
into tho Arabian Sea, 600 miles from the Gulf of Persia. 
Hundreds of steamers, in the aggregate, are now plying 
upon tho Irawady, tho Ganges and the Indus. The Yang- 
tse-Kiang, with the other rivers of China, being opened 
to navigation by the recent treaty, the clumsy junks will 
soon give way to steamers, and when that takes place, the 
travel on our Mississippi boats is small compared to what 
it will bo in China. But, as a transit of goods, it will bo 
yot more important. The calculation is, that the trans¬ 
portation of tea from tho interior to the coast costs now 
four cents per lb.; it will then cost scarce a quarter of a 
cent j)er pound for the same distance, and the like pro¬ 
portion holds with silk.— Captain W.F. Lynch, TJ. S. Navy. 

Spiritual Gardening. —The hearts of believers are like 
gardens, wherein there are not only flowers, but weeds 
also ; and as the former must be watered and cherished, 
so the latter must be curled and nipped. If nothing but 
dews and showers of promises should fall upon the heart, 
though they seem to tend to the cherishing of their graces, 
yet the weeds of corruption will be apt to grow up with 
them, and in the end to choke them, unless they are nip¬ 
ped and blasted by tho severity of threatenings.— Owen. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S STORY: 

m, ADVENTURES IN JAMAICA THIRTY YEARS AGO. 
CHAPTER XXXII.—FAREWELL. 

"No man is fifc for anything after a bout of fever 
in Jamaica; therefore the sooner he goes home the 
better.’* 

Thus spoke my kind and excellent colonel; and 
I heartily echoed the sentiment. 

No. 446.— July 12, 1800. 


A medical board was accordingly applied for, 
and I was ordered to appear before it at Kingston. 
I must have been a dreadfully ill-looking fellow, 
for I could plainly see compassion for my yellow 
and emaciated appearance on the countenances of 
my medical examiners. The opinion as to the 
necessity for my being invalided was unanimous. 

An order was immediately made out for my 
passage oil board any vessel about to sail for 
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England, and I returned to my kind friends at 
Running Water, who insisted upon my staying 
with them till I embarked. 

I may here mention that one of my invaliding 
doctors, whom I met a year afterwards iu. London, 
had no recollection of ever having seen my face, 
and on mentioning my name, he frankly said, as he 
wrung my hand half off, “There is no harm in 
telling you now that I thought you a doomed man 
when you came before the medical board in Jamaica 
last year; I expected that you would be thrown 
overboard before you had been a week at sea.” 

“ Before I had been a week at sea, Doctor, I was 
well, so to speak,” I replied, endeavouring, though 
ineffectually, to squeeze his hand as hard as he was 
squeezing mine. 

“You must have a wonderful constitution, to 
have enabled you torally from the utter prostration 
of physical power to which you were reduced. I 
never saw e death’ so legibly written in the face of 
a living man as it was on yours when I saw you 
last.” So saying, and congratulating me on my 
robust appearance, the warm-hearted, strong-fisted 
doctor gave my hand a parting grip which sent the 
sharp corners of my new signet-ring deep into the 
flesh of the neighbouring finger, and left me with 
a smile on my lips and tears in my eyes. 

# # * * =& * 

And now I feel that it is time to close these 
“ sketches.” My excursions in Jamaica were over 
for aye. The marvellous beauties of that lovely 
but treacherous island would live ever in my 
memory, as would also the stupendous conflicts of 
nature which I had witnessed; but henceforth they 
would be but memories. Never again would my 
eyes be gladdened with tropical splendour; never 
again would my ears be deafened with tropical 
thunder; never again would my body be soaked 
with tropical rain. 

I bade farewell to Jamaica with regret: many 
and many a happy day had I passed there; and in 
spite of all I had suffered, I was indeed sorry to 
depart. A more beautiful, a more enjoyable, a more 
luxurious spot in which to dwell, there cannot be 
on earth—to those at least who, like myself, delight 
in a hot climate. I love the boundless profusion 
of tropical nature. I admire the grandeur of her 
architecture, the gigantic trees, the deep ravines, 
the steep* and stony gullies, where to-day a silver 
thread of sparkling crystal steals gently and silently 
along, but where to-morrow a raging torrent of 
dark waters leaps madly past. Yes, I own that 
these rapid changes and grand convulsions * of na¬ 
ture have a great charm for me. Of all the 
beautiful and wonderful sights which I beheld 
during my stay in Jamaica, not one has made 
so indelible an impression on my mind as the 
thunder-storm in the mountains. The tender and 
terrible, I love them both. But over all this 
beauty and sublimity hangs a pall: ever and 
always it is there: its breath is pestilence; its 
touch is death; and its name is yellow fever. 

# # * * * # 

For the last time I am sitting at breakfast at 
Running Water. I am to embark at night on board 
IT.M.S. “ Precious Stone;” captain, the Honourable 


Charles Cucumber, who, when asked to give me a 
passage to England, flatly refused the request, 
declaring “ that he would not turn II.M. frigate 
* Precious Stone’ into a hospital to please any one.” 

The go6d taste and humanity of this refusal were 
not duly appreciated by the authorities; they fancied 
that the life of a fellow creature was of more con¬ 
sequence than the whim of a post captain, although 
heir to an earldom. The “request” was therefore 
followed by “ an order to the Honourable Captain 
Cucumber to receive a sick officer on board bis 
frigate, as there was no other ship in harbour 
about to sail for England.” 

Notwithstanding Captain Cucumber’s disincli¬ 
nation to receive me in his ship, it is but justice to 
state that I experienced as much civility and atten¬ 
tion from him during the time I was on board, as 
could reasonably be expected by the ensign of a 
marching regiment from an honourable post captain: 
that is to say, he invariably returned my morning 
salute when I appeared on the quarter-deck, and 
asked me to dinner, in my turn, with the gun-room 
officers, with whom I messed; for the rest, he 
seemed to be scarcely conscious of my existence. 
One word more, and I have done with the gallant 
captain. 

He had a great reputation for seamanship, 
amongst his officers. I was walking the deck one 
day with the master, whom we will call Bond, when 
he launched forth in praise of liis captain in the 
following manner:— 

“ I don’t suppose there is a man in the British 
navy so good a seaman as Captain Cucumber*, I 
mean, who could extricate a ship from a difficult or 
dangerous position as he could. You won’t believe 
it, perhaps, but we have been on shore fourteen 
times since we have been on this station, and fre¬ 
quently in considerable danger; indeed, once or 
twice I thought the ship was lost, and yet the cap¬ 
tain brought her off safe and sound: it’s a fact. To 
be sure,, most of our false keel is gone, and she got 
some ugly thumps on her bottom; but then, an¬ 
other man would have knocked her to pieces. I 
never saw his equal for handling a ship in diffi¬ 
culties—never!” 

“ "Who got her into these difficulties, Bond P” 

“ Who ? why, the captain, to be sure; he was 
always trying to poke her nose into places where 
no one had ever been before; you never saw a man 
with such a nerve as our captain—never!” 

“ He seems at least as ingenious in getting into 
scrapes as in getting out of them : perhaps it would 
have been as well for the ship if he had done 
neither,” I observed; and there the matter ended, 
as Bond was called away on some duty or other. 

It is a curious fact that this pet frigate, “ Precious 
Stone,” whose aristocratic decks Captain Cucumber 
would not sully by the admission of an invalid officer, 
was, soon after her arrival in England, turned into 
a troop-ship, as she was not considered worth keep¬ 
ing in the ro} r al navy. How far her unfitness for 
the service was occasioned by the rough treatment 
she received whilst under the command of that 
daring and wonderful seaman, Captain Cucumber, 
who shall say P 

* =* * # & # 
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I soothed Mary, my betrothed, to the best of my 
ability, by saying how I regretted leaving her, and 
how I longed to take her with me—for she knew 
that already; but I reminded her that Jasper had 
said it was impossible for us to marry before I left 
Jamaica, as neither of us could make any settle¬ 
ments before we reached England; that, as her 
guardian pro tempaxe, he could not sanction her 
marriage without a settlement; and finally, that 
they would follow me to England by the next 
packet, and would probably arrive there before 
me, as the frigate was not going direct home. 

“Yes, 1 know all that, and if you were well I 
should not so much care ; hut you are so very very 
ill, it makes me miserable when I think of you being 
all alone amongst strangers : if we could only have 

gone with you ! but-says lie could not possibly 

have been ready in time, he has so many things to 
settle.” 

“ And if he could be ready, you could not go with 
me, dearest: Captain Cucumber would not take you. 
There is only one way of our going together, that I 
can see, and that is for me to wait for the packet. 
The doctors make a point of my going directly; they 
declare I shall never get well so long as I remain 
in this climate; but I dare say it is all nonsense. 
Mr. Mull said to me yesterday, when some one men¬ 
tioned having heard a report that the 'Precious 
Stone 5 would not sail for a week, * Then you 
need na trouble yerself about your berth, Brook, for 
you’ll no go in her.’ ” 

“ Why not, Doctor ?” I said. 

“ Because you’ll be ‘ turned up ’ before she sails; 
that’s ‘ why not,’ lad. You haven’t got a week’s 
life in yon this minute.” 

Mary turned deadly pale. 

“ Oh, Arthur, I never shall be easy till you have 
left this dreadful climate: what a horrid man 
Doctor Mull must be to talk so!” 

“ He is very rough; but, don’t look so fright¬ 
ened. I wish I had never told you his bearish 
and absurd remark; I only laughed at it, and 
thought you would do the same. I am getting 
better and stronger every day, and trust I shall be 
all right before I have been a week at sea. And 
when we meet in England, Mary, I hope I shall 
he more worthy of your acceptance than I am at 
present: I declare I should be ashamed to go 
to church with such a scarecrow*, if I were 
yon.” 

But Mary’s tender little heart had received a 
fright, and joking wouldn’t do. She laid her head 
on my arm and sobbed silently for many minutes. 
At length, raising her face, she said: “You will 
take care of yourself, dearest Arthur, for my 
sake; promise me that you will.” 

“ To bo siu’o I will; I-” 

“ Take care, there is some one coming; I think 
it is Harry Holt.” 

It was Harry Holt, and he looked sorrowful. 

“ Why, I declare you have quite a colour, Brook; 
if the doctors were to see you now, they would 
cancel your leave,” were his first words. But his 
assumed gaiety did not deceive me. Mary had left 
us, after greeting Harry with a sad smile and a 
trembling hand, 


m 

“You must not be downhearted, Brook; you will 
soon meet again, God willing,” ho said, as soon as 
Mary had shut tho door, which proceeding had, I 
suppose, brought a shade to my countenance. 

“ Why do you look * downhearted,’ Harry ?” I 
asked. 

“ I have cause, and so will you when I tell you 
the sad news I have received this morning.” He 
gave me a letter: it was from Rington. After 
sending his remembrances to me, and a sincere wish 
for my speedy recovery, he continued: “ You will 
both be shocked and sorry to hear that poor little 
Mac died last night—Yellow Jack, of course; 
Gordon is also down with the fever, and is, I hear, 
very ill. I am on the point of starting for Smiling 
Valley, and 'will add a line there.” In a postscript, 
"written with a pencil, and scarcely legible from the 
tremulous character of tho writing, was the follow¬ 
ing intelligence: “Poor Gordon has just breathed 
his last in my arms : a truer-hearted or a tenderer- 
hearted man never existed. I have known him 
since we were schoolfellows together; he was the 
dearest friend I ever had or ever shall have. Poor 
fellow! how little he thought, when he foreshadowed 
the doom of little Mac in the verandah at Golden 
Grove, how soon he should follow his adopted child. 
Ho one knew, not even I, how he loved that boy. 
They say here that ho never left his bedside from 
the clay be was taken ill till he died. Ho sister, 
no mother, no wife could have nursed him more 
tenderly or more untiringly; and, more than that, 
be had the fever himself during the last twenty-four 
hours of Mac’s illness. Oufiy tells me that his face 
was scarlet, and his hands trembled-so that he could 1 
scarcely pour out his medicine; and yet nothing 
would induce him to leave c his boy ’ for a moment. 
How ho could bear up against the raging fever which 
was consuming him, I cannot imagine. The love of 
woman could not surpass this. When Mac died, 
Gordon rose up, kissed his forehead, and walked 
with difficulty to his own room. ‘ I’ll just lie down 
and die mysel’,’ he muttered; and he did so. Gor¬ 
don had the strongest constitution of any man I 
ever saw; and I firmly believe that sorrow had as 
much to do with his death as sickness.” 

I was greatly shocked and deeply moved by this 
melancholy and touching tale of devotion and death, 
and felt doubly anxious to escape from this “ grave 
of Europeans ;” but then the thought that I should 
leave one behind, whose life was far more precious 
to me than my own, exposed to the fatal disease 
which seemed to be spreading over the land, 
checked my desire to go. “Harry,” I said, “I 
shall not go in the f Precious Stone:’ I shall wait for 
the packet.” 

“ To die, and to kill Mary with grief; unless, 
indeed, you think she loves you less than poor 
Gordon loved Mac, and has a more iron constitu¬ 
tion into the bargain.” 

“ But, Harry, I cannot leave her with this dread¬ 
ful fever raging on all sides of us.” 

“ You are neither a physician nor her husband ; 
you could neither prescribe for her nor tend her. 
If it would add to your pleasure to remain, it would 
add to her pain to see you sinking day by day, as 
you would sink. Mull is a coarse, blunt man; but 
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he spoke the truth when he saicl that ‘ if you did 
not leave Jamaica immediately, you would never 
leave it at allI have heard other doctors affirm 
the same. Don’t let your love for Mary make you 
selfish.” 

“ Say no more; I will sail to-night; you don’t 
know how hard it is to leave her; but I feel that 
you are right, as you always are.” 

«I think I can guess how hard it is to leave 
her.” He smiled sadly as he spoke. “ But, Brook, 
do not forget with whom you leave her; He who 
has mercifully spared you, will guard and pre¬ 
serve her, if in his infinite wisdom he sees fit to 
do so. Have more faith and less fear, my dear 
fellow.” 

I pressed his hand warmly. “ Next to Mary, I 
am most sorrowful at leaving you, my kindest and 
best friend; but you will not be long after us, I 
hope. I intend, as you know, to leave the army 
directly I arrive in England ; you say you shall do 
the same when you get your company, which must 
be soon: you are certain to get poor Grey’s death 
vacancy. You have promised to pay us a long visit 
when you are your own master : Mary and I both 
hold you to that promise: you will keep it, I know.” 

“ I will keep it certainly; yes, I am tired of the 
army.” 

* # * * * 

I have one more death to record. The sorrow 
which it occasioned me will be understood only by 
those who have known and appreciated the faith 
and affection of a favourite dog. Poor Tom died 
the very day I embarked, poisoned by drinking 
water out of a fresh painted stable-bucket. He 
was buried at Punning Water; and, let those 
smile who will, I felt that I had lost a friend. 

* ^ * * * 

I will pass over the leave-taking : it was a sor¬ 
rowful one, but not without hope. That night my 
“ adventures in Jamaica” closed. Harry s hand 
was the last I pressed as we stood on the deck 
of the “ Precious Stone,” whilst the clocks of Port 
Eoyal proclaimed the midnight hour. At daylight 
we “ weighed,” and long before sundown the 
Island of Jamaica had faded from my sight for 
over. 

It is now six-and-twenty years since I leant over 
iktf fi'ig&te’s quarter, and strained my eyes to catch 
a last glimpse of the land which contained all I held 
most dear on earth. Six months later I bought a 
cottage in Devonshire, whither I took my wife. 
Harry paid us a flying visit the following sum¬ 
mer; he left us at the end of a few weeks, and 
went abroad for five years. 

One evening in June, as I was trying to drop a 
natural May-fly into the jaws of a big trout, a 
voice at my side said— 

“ Now I call that poaching.” 

Mary, who was sitting close by, screamed; I 
started violently, and, I verily believe, should have 
fallen into the river, if Harry had not caught hold 

of my arm. ., 

“ I have come to pay you a long visit, he said, 
holding a hand of each in his. “ When I was here 
last, you both wished me to live with you, and 
Mary asked me to be a brother to her , as she said 


I had been to Arthur ; I told you both that I would 
think over your kind and friendly proposals: I 
have thought of them for five years, and I now 
gladly and gratefully accept them, if you are still 
in the same mind: I have money enough to-” 

“ Bother the money,” I said. 

" Mary, may I claim a brother’s privilege ?” said 
Harry, as he still held her hand. 

She turned her face to his: he imprinted one kiss 
on her forehead. 

“This is a compact for life, remember,” said 
Harry, as we walked towards the cottage. 

“ For more than life, I hope,” said Mary: “ for 
time, and for eternity.” 


WOLYES. 

CAPTURE OP WOLVES IK FRANCE. 

Ik a previous article* we gave an account of a 
Bussian wolf-hunt, and we shall now explain a 
method used in some parts of France for the de¬ 
struction of the same animal. 

In the mountains of the Department of Gers, 
especially on the borders of the Pyrenees, there are- 
to be seen every winter great numbers of wolves, on 
which the mountaineers make a desperate war. The 
most usual mode of destroying these animals con¬ 
sists in hanging pieces of savoury food in a kennel 
made for the purpose, the door of which is open like 
that of a mouse trap. When one or more of the 
animals arrive at the spot, they are attracted by the 
smell, and never fail to make a leap at the viand, 
which is suspended on the wall; but hardly have 
they got a bite when the jerk unlooses a hook by 
which the door is attached near the roof, down 
comes the door, and the intruder is secured. Next 
morning, when the hunters arrive, they discharge 
the contents of their guns through holes bored in 
the wall of the kennel on the imprisoned foe, who is 
thus soon put to death. 

There is, however, a still more curious and, on 
the whole, a more expeditious plan which our in¬ 
formant has seen put in practice, but which is not 
within the reach of every one. A peasant of Bearn, 
who was an adept at work of this kind, having learnt 
at the village of St. Liez that there were a great 
number of wolves in the neighbouring mountain, 
took his departure for it, with a dozen of fol¬ 
lowers, who trailed behind them a dead animal, 
which they placed in a wood of oak, cork, and pine 
trees. The chief of the expedition made all his men 
climb on the surrounding trees, posted himself on 
the branch of an oak, and then, placing his hands 
to his mouth, began to imitate the howl of the w r olf 
to perfection. Immediately an animal’s voice at a 
distance, and then two or three others, set them¬ 
selves to answer him from divers points of the 
mountain; and, having continued his imitative music 
till ho judged that those responding voices were 
sufficiently near, he ceased, and left it to the effect 
of the odour to do the rest. 

First one wolf, then two, then three arrived, and 
so on till their number amounted to seven, and 


* See "Leisure Hour" No. 374. 
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began the banquet. “ Eire all of yon,” cried the 
Bearnais; and each one let go two shots on the 
hungry guests, who bounded off in a train one after 
another. “ What!” said a Parisian gentleman who 
had accompanied the parties, “ not one of them 
killed ?” astonished to perceive that none of them 
remained on the spot. “ Wait till to-morrow,” re¬ 
plied one of the hunters, “ and you will see.” Next 
morning accordingly, the same individuals, accom¬ 
panied by others, revisited the wood, and traced suc¬ 
cessively the bloody footsteps of the fugitives of the 
previous day, all of which but one were found 
stretched dead on one side or another, and the pea¬ 
sants felt assured that the missing member of the 
conclave had met the same fate, for they had ob¬ 
served that every shot fired took effect. 

This was certainly an original species of hunting, 
but it is not every day that one can be found, like 
the Bearnais, to imitate so successfully the grating 
roar of the wolf. 

ADVENTUllE WITH WOLVES IN INDIA. 

Many years ago—but first I must tell you that 
it took place in India, in the Madras Presidency, 
and in the northern division of the same; so I 
hope you will bear in mind that it was in the land of 
benighted “ Mulls,” not the land of “ Qui hi’s,” nor 
“ Ducks.”* So, to start again. Several of us had got 
,a few days’ leave, and had formed a shooting party; 
and as very little is generally done the first day, in 

the evening three of us, whom I shall call H-, 

Y-, and self, went out for a ride. Just as it 

was getting dark we came upon some wolves. We 
•rode at them, but did not get very near. Some 
village men meeting us, entreated us if possible to 
kill them, as they nightly took the pick of their— 
not ducks and geese, but—sheep and lambs. And 
us the men undertook to show us the earth, we 
started at once, and reached the place as the shades 
of evening were descending. 

After listening some time, we heard the little 
ones scrambling for the bones : at least we guessed 
so from the noise they made; and as the only way 
to get at them was to dig them out, it was proposed 

that H- and Y- should ride back to camp 

for the tools, and that I should keep guard; it 
being also understood that a plentiful supply of 
creature comforts was to be forthcoming with the 
said tools. The village man was to remain with 
me; but he, knowing nothing but Telugoo, and 
the writer knowing nothing but Hindostanee and 
his own tongue, it followed as a matter of course 
that two dumb men would have been quite as well 
able to entertain each other as we were. 

Did you ever, gentle reader, wait for a tiger, a 
bear, or a wolf? It is not particularly pleasant 
when the best weapon you have is only a riding- 
whip. However, there we sat and waited, earnestly 
wishing the others would return; when lo ! some 
visitors drew near. Papa and mamma wolf ap¬ 
peared, making the quartette. IJp we jumped, 
and rushed at them, when they bolted off, frightened 
•at the unearthly yell the native uttered; it was 


* Familiar soubriquets for men of the Madras, Bengal, and Bom¬ 
bay Presidencies respectively. 
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something between a yell, a scream, and a halloo, 
and his god Ramah was loudly called upon at the 
same time. 

So, the danger past, we waited like patience on 
a monument, as it was no use doing anything else ; 
and as patience is a virtue often rewarded, so were 

we at length, when H-- and Y-arrived with 

everything necessary, both for the wolves and our¬ 
selves. 

Having, then, once more assembled, we com¬ 
menced operations by putting an arm into the earth- 
hole. Although this is easy to write, it was by no 
means pleasant to do ; it was something like put¬ 
ting your hand into a rat gin; and the question was, 
who should first make the experiment. “Well,” I 
said, seeing the reluctance of my companions, “ let 
me put my arm in;” and, as no one objected, in it 
was put. At first I could feel nothing; but after 
getting it in a little further, “ Oh !” I sung out, “ I 
can touch them.” 

“ Then why don’t you pull them out?” 3aidH -. 

“ All very well; but I can’t get hold of them.” 

“ Try again,” said Y-; and so I did. 

“ I’ve got him.” 

“Have you? then hold tight,” said Y——, 
“and pull him out, and let us have a look at him.” 
I gave a convulsive clutch, and pulled out, not the 
young wolf, but a lamb’s head! 

This, as you may suppose, only added fuel to 
the fire of our endeavours and determination to get 

them out; and so II-went to work next; and 

after a little while he cried, “ Look out now, and 
have the bag ready.” 

“ All right,” said Y-; “ but look sharp, old 

fellow; what a time you are getting hold of him.” 

“ There ! hold your row,” said II-, “ I’ve got 

him;” when behold, out came another lamb’s head. 
I leave you to imagine the roar of laughter and the 
ridicule that followed. 

Well, we must do something else; it would never 
do to be beaten by the cubs. So I watched the 
hole, and the others began to dig down upon them, 
so as to drive them to one end or the other. Hav¬ 
ing set to work with a will, they soon struck the hole, 
and by rattling a stick the animals rushed to the 
end. Having ascertained this, we continued dig¬ 
ging till we were within arm’s-length of them. All 

now being in readiness, Y- took his turn, and 

this time laid hold of the veritable living young wolf, 
and drew him to the mouth of the hole. But now the 
difficulty was, how to get him into the bag without 
being bitten. It was accomplished, however, amidst 
much laughter, and he was considered safe. Then 
there was another, or perhaps two more. Should 
we have another draw P To shorten my rather 
long story, we bagged a second cub, and find¬ 
ing that the family consisted of only two, at 
twelve o’clock we started for camp. Our friends 
had sat up for us, and there was plenty of good 
things to refresh our weary frames, and great was 
the amusement the relation of our little wolf esca¬ 
pade caused. We kept the cubs for some months; 
but at last one escaped, and the other appeared so 
mopish that we turned him also out, letting him 
have a chance for his life after a run from “ the 
Bobbery Pack.” 
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DOLEFUL LEGEND OF LORD LOYELL. 

It was no imfrequenfc occurrence in other clays to 
find skeletons in walled-up niches of baronial cas¬ 
tles, convents, and other dark habitations of cruelty. 
According to tradition, a somewhat similar fate 
once inadvertently befel a very worthless man in 
our own history, Francis Lord Lovell, a court 
official. 

The name of this noble occurs in a distich once 
current in the metropolis, to the following effect:— 
“ The Rat, the Oat, and Lovell the Dog, 

Rule all England under the I-Iog.” 

Lapse of time has rendered the references in this 
couplet obscure, but they were well understood when 
it was put into circulation, and are readily explained. 
But, before proceeding, it may be stated that it was 
in a most unluck}'moment for the city poet, Collin g- 
bourne, that he ventured to compose and propagate 
the jingle. It cost him his life, for he was hanged, 
drawn, and quartered on Tower Hill for the effasion. 

The porcine animal, the “Hog,” represented as 
lord-paramount, refers to Richard, Duke of Glouces¬ 
ter, afterwards the usurper, Richard Hi, of infamous 
memory. He obtained the nickname from his 
cognisance being a bristled boar; and a house in 
Leicester, where he passed the night before his 
death on Bosworth field, which subsequently be¬ 
came an inn, was called, after him, the Blue Boar, 
in honour of the circumstance. It is beyond our 
ability to account for the blue; but the name of a 
street in the neighbourhood, Blubber-lane, is a cor¬ 
ruption of Blue-boar-land. So much for time’s 
changes. The “ Rat ” and “ Cat ” represent two of 
his minions, whose names are abbreviated—Au/clifie 
and Ccctesby —the instruments of his unworthy pur¬ 
poses. Of the former, we have no particulars at 
hand worth reporting. But the latter was a man 
of some estate at Ashby St. Legers, in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, brought up to the profession of the law. 
He represented that county in parliament, was 
elected Speaker of the House of Commons in 1483, 
the year of Richard’s usurpation, and perished three 
days after him, being taken prisoner at the battle 
of Bosworth, and unceremoniously beheaded at Lei¬ 
cester. Lawyer-like, before execution he made his 
will with some minuteness, which is still extant. 
The Catesby who originated the Gunpowder Plot 
was his lineal descendant. Lovell the “ Dog,” so 
called from his servility, was a man of high connec¬ 
tions, lord-chamberlain under Richard, with a seat 
at Minster-Lovell in Oxfordshire. Shakespeare 
puts the following speech into the mouth of the 
aspiring usurper, while Duke of Gloucester:— 

“ Qlo. Go, Lovell, with all speed to Doctor Shaw— 

Go thou (to Cat ) to friar Penker; hid them both 
Meet me, -within this hour, at Baynard’s Castle.” 

The Dr. Shaw here mentioned was a friar of some 
note, who, to further Richard’s design upon the 
crown, undertook to prove that the children of his 
deceased brother, Edward rv, were illegitimate, and 
therefore not entitled to the succession. He preached 
a sermon for this purpose at St. Paul’s Cross, Sun¬ 
day, June 22nd, 1483, taking for his text a passage 
out of the apocryphal book of Wisdom : “The mul¬ 
tiplying brood of the ungodly shall not thrive, nor 


take deep rooting from bastard slips.” But his 
bearers were neither edified nor impressed, for they 
responded to the harangue with a vacant stare. 

Lord Lovell survived the storms of the time, and 
made his last public appearance at the battle of 
Stoke, near Newark, fought in the cause of the im¬ 
postor, Lambert Simnell, June 16th, 1487, during 
the reign of Plenry VTI. He was seen to escape 
from the field, swimming his horse across the Trent, 
but was never beard of alive afterwards. But two 
centuries afterwards, a subterranean chamber was 
accidentally discovered at Minster-Lovell, while the 
house was undergoing repairs, in which was the 
skeleton of a man seated in a chair, with his head 
reclining on a table. This is supposed to have been 
the insurgent chief, who confided himself to the care 
of a female servant, in a hiding-place which could 
only be opened from the exterior, was forgotten or 
neglected by her, and consequently died of starva¬ 
tion. The tradition to this effect cannot now be sub¬ 
stantiated ; but it was rife in the village in the last 
century. 

True or false, the romance of the “ Old English 
Baron,” by Walpole, is founded upon the incident, 
in which the discovery of the remains of a mur¬ 
dered Lord Lovell, immured in an oaken chest, in 
a supposed haunted apartment, is a principal feature. 
In the popular ballad, also, of tho “Mistletoe Bough,” 
the details of the story are varied, but the name is 
preserved. 

“ They sought her that night, they sought her next day, 

They sought her in vain till a week passed away; 

O’er the highest, the lowest, the loneliest spot, 

Young Lovell sought vainly, and found her not. 

And years flew by, and then* grief at last 
Was told as a sorrowful tale of the past; 

And when Lovell appeared, the children cried, 

* See the old man weeps for his fairy bride.’ 

Oh, the mistletoe bough. 

At length an old chest which had long lain hid. 

Was found in the castle; they raised the lid; 

A skeleton form lay mouldering there. 

And the bridal wreath of a lady fair. 

Oh! sad was her fate, for in sportive jest 
She had hid from her lord hi the old oak chest : 

It closed with a spring, and her bridal bloom 
Lay withering there in a living tomb. 

Oh, the mistletoe bough.” 

All the pianos of England are familiar with tho 
s train. 


THE MAN OF ROSS. 

But all our praises why should lords engross ? 

Rise, honest muse! and sing the Man of Ross : 
Pleased Yaga echoes through her Winding bounds. 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 

Who hung -with woods yon mountain’s sultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bade tho waters flow, 

Not to the skies in useless columns tost, 

Or in proud falls magnificently lost. 

But clear and artless, pouring through tlis plain. 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain ? 

Whoso causeway parts the vale with shady rows ? 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose ? 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise ? 
c The Man of Ross,’ each lisping babe replies. 

Behold the market-place with poor o’orspread! 
Tho Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 

He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void c»f state. 
Where ago and want sit smiling at tho gate ; 

Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

Is any sick P The Man of Ross relieves, 

Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes, and gives. 
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Is there a variance ? enter but liis door, 

Balked are tbe courts, and contest is no more. 

Despairing quacks with curses fled the place, 

And vile attorneys, now a usoless race. 

Thrice happy man ! enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do: 

Oh say, what sums that generous hand supply ? 

What mines so swell that boundless charitj' ? 

Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear, N 

This n-isin possessed—five hundred pounds a year. 

Blush, grandeur, blush! proud courts, withdraw your blaze! 
Ye little stars! hide your diminished rays. 

' And what! no monument, inscription, stone ? 

His race, his form, his name almost unknown? 

Who builds a church to God, and not to fame. 

Will never mark the marble with his name: 

Go search it there, where to be born and die. 

Of rich and poor makes all the history; 

Enough that virtue tilled the space between, 

•Proved by the ends of being to have been.’* 

Pope. 

In a recent article on “The Severn and the 
Wye,” (p. 357, No. 441,) we gave some account of 
“the Man of Ross,” to whose memory the poet 
has consecrated a monument more enduring than 
brass or marble. Our readers may be interested 
in seeing a more detailed narrative of a visit to 
tbe scenes associated with tbe name of John Kyhle, 
and in learning some further particulars of bis life 
and history. 

It was on a glorious summer day that I entered 
the picturesque little town of Ross in Hereford¬ 
shire. The eye is first arrested by tbe church 
spire, rising to the height of more than a hundred 
and twenty feet. This was erected according to 
Kyrle’s own designs, under his own superintend¬ 
ence, and not without considerable expense to 
himself. In commencing the work he had no idea 
that he should eventually find a chronicler of his 
interest in the house of God. All he thought was 
that the old steeple was in rather a dangerous 
condition, that a new one was necessary and would 
he ornamental to the neighbourhood, and sugges¬ 
tive of respect for the ordinances of religion. He 
therefore hoped that his fellow townsmen would 
not mind a little sacrifice on their part, while he 
was willing, free of expense to them, to be architect, 
clerk of the works, and money provider in general. 
He had the usual vestry contests to pass through 
when anything new is proposed; but at length “ the 
heaven-directed spire,” as the poet styles it, crowned 
the grand old church. 

But hark! the silence is musically interrupted 
by the deep tones of a bell, and the air rises and 
falls with majestic -waves of melody; and at its 
sound I see aged cripples, as well as hardy agri¬ 
culturists in smock frocks, wending their way to 
the sanctuary where the Man of Ross worshipped. 
The great bell, as it is styled, which gave out this 
harmonious invitation, to the inhabitants to enter 
into their. Maker’s gates with thanksgiving, was 
the gift of John Kyrle, and on it, in letters as well 
as the year 1695 could produce, his name is cast. 
To me its tones have more music in them, from the 
little fact that, when the bell was being cast, and 
the metal had reached molten burning heat, the 
Man of Ross took a silver goblet which had long 
been an heirloom in his family, and, after wishing 
success to the undertaking, threw it into the boil¬ 
ing, bubbling mass ; and although I am not super¬ 
stitious, I cannot help recording what is an un¬ 


doubted fact, that upon the death of the subject of 
this notice, this bell fell down with a loud discordant 
crash. 

As the inviting bell quickens in its tone, I join 
those -who arc entering the church, and find tha: 
there are still ten minutes before divine worship 
commences. By my desire I am shown into the 
pew where the Man of Ross used to sit. A dusty, 
dirty, cushionless pew it is now—at least it was the 
day I sat in it; but at the same time it is the most 
remarkable pew I have ever sat in. Out of it rise 
two elm trees, supposed to be suckers from an elm 
which John Kyrle planted outside, but which, by a 
certain incumbent, was ordered to he cut down. 
The tradition is that, in vindication of the memory 
of the Man of Ross, these trees arose in the very 
pew in which ho used to sit, to show the rector 
that even in his own church, John Kyrle the j>hi- 
lanthropist should he had in continual remem¬ 
brance. Let the tradition he of what value it may, 
there the trees stand inside the building, and when 
I saw them the sun was shining through a window 
behind the pew on their coats of green, and making 
them objects of considerable attraction to the 
stranger. The trees are certainly not more than 
sixty years old, and were about as thick as my arm. 

The church with which the Man of Ross was 
connected is a very large and beautiful structure; 
but, before I have time to notice any of its many 
attractions, I involuntarily seek the resting-place of 
John Kyrle’s ashes. Near to the altar, and beneath 
a simple stone, I was told his remains were buried ; 
but, with the poet Pope, I looked in vain for some 
time for any “monument, inscription, stone;” when 
one of those good useful old women that are always 
to be found in country churches, guessing the 
object I had in view, came to my assistance, and 
then I saw the tomb which, through the munifi¬ 
cence of Lady Betty Dupplin, a distant relative, 
had been erected to his memory in the year 1776. 
On the tomb, which is of pyramidal form, and com¬ 
posed of very beautiful variegated marble, there is 
what is supposed to be a portrait of the good man, 
accompanied by the following inscription:—“ This 
monument was erected in memory of Mr. John 
Kyrle, commonly call the Man of Ross.” The 
portrait, I believe, might stand as well for any 
good, simple country gentleman of two hundred 
years ago, as for the Man of Ross; I may here 
mention, however, that he is generally described as 
a thin, spare man, that he dressed in the plainest 
possible manner, and wore the usual wig of the 
period. 

Having seen the monument of the Man of Ross, 
if my mind were not thoroughly preoccupied with 
his character and virtues, I might find sufficient in 
the grand old church where he worshipped to 
interest me for several hours. In it there are 
gracefully-executed monuments, and the archi¬ 
tecture at every step demands attention; but I 
leave other attractions for a future day, and stand 
for a moment in the solemn graveyard adorned by 
majestic elms, the planting of the Man of Ross. 
There is something in the sudden breeze that 
springs up upon my leaving the building, which 
brings to my mind the words of Roscoe in respect 
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to the place : “ I never remember having been so 
much pleased with a church and burial-ground as 
with this ; the grey Gothic architecture, the ancient 
tombs, and the heaved turf, where so many name¬ 
less dead are laid at rest, the grand trees, rustling 
in the wind above, and the glorious prospect spread 



BOSS, FROM Till! WYE. 


out all around—it was the very poetry of earth, its 
beauty and its sadness.” 

Leaving the churchyard, I come to the market¬ 
place, where week after week John Kyrle supplied 
the poor with bread ; and busy fancy conjures up the 
picture of the widows and orphans, the blind and 
lame, the poor of every age, clustering round 
the benevolent one whose heart was larger than his 
means, and who would not merely have divided his 
last loaf with the suffering, but have given it to 
them entire. I could not help looking at the worn 
pavement, and thinking how it had been wasted 
away by the anxious feet of those who in hunger 
and destitution had often awaited his coming; and 
as the steep hill, on the top of which the market¬ 
place stands, sloped down before me, I saw the sor¬ 
rowful of two hundred years ago toiling up its ascent, 
to receive not only bread, but a smile of hope and 
encouragement, which would almost do as much as 
the food in helping them through another week. 
The spot on which I was standing seemed a suitable 
one in which to review the life and labours of the 
Man of Boss, and, as I rested beneath the old red- 
sandstone market-place, these facts were brought 
vividly to my recollection. 

John Kyrle was born in the parish of Dymock, in 
Gloucestershire. During the time of the Common¬ 
wealth he was prosecuting his studies at the Univer¬ 
sity of Oxford, with a view to practise at the bar. 
We hear little about him until the year when 
Charles n did himself everlasting disgrace by the 
execution of Lord Bussell, and then we find him 
in those troublous times sheriff of Herefordshire, 
and holding the post of magistrate. Suddenly, 


without why or wherefore, we find him in Boss, 
with five hundred a year as his own, to do what 
good he could; and now, following the lines of Pope, 
I could see the good he was enabled to achieve in 
this place. He had great taste in architecture and 
gardening; and one of his first acts was tastefully 
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to lay out a field which he had obtained on lease, 
for the recreation of his fellow townsmen, and to 
supply the town with fresh healthful water by the 
erection of a fountain. Still having the enjoyment 
and health of his neighbours at heart, he proceeded 
to hang with woods his own estate, and under the 
trees to place comfortable seats, where the weary 
traveller might rest and contemplate the beauties 
spread out before him. In this work of beautifying 
the neighbourhood, John Kyrle was not simply an 
on-looker; ho worked himself with the labourers 
he employed, and many an interesting anecdote is 
told of his intercourse with the workmen. He then 
gave himself up to the improvement of the church, 
and to the welfare of the poor. Eveiy day something 
or other was carried from his table to the aged 
poor in the almshouse; and, knowing something of 
medicine, he prescribed and made up the medicine 
for those who were too destitute to obtain medical 
assistance. 

He was exceedingly interested in the welfare of 
young people. He was a regular supporter of the 
Blue Coat School, and at his death left out of his 
small capital the sum of forty pounds to its funds. 
As the children of the school advanced in years, 
he was very anxious in respect to their future, 
and endeavoured to find them situations in which 
they might be both happy and useful. Many 
a portioned maid, many an orphan apprentice, 
blessed the good old man for the affectionate and 
munificent interest he manifested in their well-being. 
As a peace-maker among his neighbours, when 
jealousies and heart-burnings arose, he was invalu¬ 
able ; he was a great foe to lawyers and law courts, 
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and all his influence went to make offended parties 
settle their differences amongst themselves, to 
shake hands in forgetfulness of the past, and in the 
resolution to be better friends than ever for the 
future. His house was always open for the poor 
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and needy. Round the kitchen fire was a large 
block of wood on which the poor used to sit, and, 
having been warmed and fed, would go away bless¬ 
ing their benefactor. Many anecdotes are told of 
his benevolence, of which the following is but a 
faint sample. “ About a year after the death of the 
Man of Ross, which took place in the year 1724, 
when he had arrived at the great age of eight}'- 
eight, a tradesman of the town came to his kinsman 
and executor, and said privately to him, * Sir, I am 
come to pay you some money that I owed to the 
late Mr. Kyrle.’ The executor, asking his name and 
address and the amount of the debt, told him that, 
after looking over the old gentleman’s account 
book, he could not find any entry upon the subject. 
44 Why, sir,” said the tradesman, “ that I am aware 
of: Mr. Kyrle said to me, when he lent me the money, 
that he did not think I should be able to repay it 
in his life-time, and that it was very likely you 
might want it and press me for it, before I could 
make it up ; 4 and so,’ said he, 4 1 won’t have any 
memorandum of it besides what I write and 
give you with it; and do you pay my kinsman 
when you can : and when you show him this paper 
he will see that the money is right, and that he is 
not to take interest.’ ” 

Anecdote after anecdote of his goodness and 
worth was recurring to my mind, when I heard the 
bell give warning that if I wanted to catch my 
railway train I must delay no longer. I hurried 
down, casting a look at the house in which the 
good man died, but which has now undergone so 
many changes that its once venerable owner would 
hardly know it again, save for the rough drawing 
of a hedgehog on one of the doors, which he is said 
to have executed one day with some sharp instru¬ 
ment, when he was confined to his room by illness. 
I could see no trace of the almshouse where once 


the aged poor waited for their benefactor’s coming; 
but a townsman, in strong Herefordshire accent, in¬ 
formed me, 4£ it uzed to ztand zummut yahr!” The 
Blue Coat School, the hospital, the institutions in 
which he used to take so much interest and delight, 
have all disappeared; but as the train came up, 
it in my mind beat time to Pope’s melodious poetry. 

That the lesson of the good man’s life may be 
more practical, we conclude with Dr. Johnson’s 
comments on these lines, in his “Life of Pope.” 
44 Wonders are willingly told and willingly heard. 
The truth is, that Kyrle was a man of known integ¬ 
rity and active benevolence, by whose solicitation 
the wealthy were persuaded to pay contributions to 
his charitable schemes; this influence he obtained 
by an example of liberality exerted to the utmost 
extent of his power, and he was thus enabled to 
give more than he had. This account Mr. Victor 
received from the minister of the place, and I have 
preserved it, that the praise of a good man being 
made more credible, may be more solid. Narra¬ 
tions of romantic and impracticable virtue will be 
read with wonder, but that which is unattainable Is 
recommended in vain; that good may be en¬ 
deavoured, it must be shown to be possible.” 


THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

PART II. 

The important considerations referred to in the 
previous paper render the Channel Islands, to an 
Englishman, hardly more like a foreign country 
than the Isle of Wight. It is true that the native 
language is French : the proceedings of the courts 
of law, and the service in the parish churches, are 
conducted in that tongue, and it is generally 
spoken by the middle and lower classes, especially 
in the country parts. Nevertheless, English is 
well understood by all classes, and is the usual 
language of the shops and of society. There are 
also English chapels, which are more numerously 
attended than the French parish churches. In 
several of the latter, too, English services have 
been lately introduced in the afternoon. The 
children in the streets are already heard talking to 
one another in English, and there is every prospect 
that in a short time the French will be altogether 
superseded. 

Still, many interesting relics of Norman origin 
are in full force—some, indeed, which have disap¬ 
peared from the parent state through its incorpora¬ 
tion with France. While preserving their allegiance 
to the throne, or rather to their own duke upon 
the throne, of England, the islanders have jealously 
kept aloof from the laws and usages of the English 
people. They contribute nothing to the British 
treasury. Guernsey and Jersey possess each its 
own constitution, being, in fact, independent states, 
like the petty principalities of Germany. Oddly 
enough, too, they are as tenacious of the distinctions 
that subsist between themselves as of the more 
important institutions which distinguish them from 
England and France. Each island regularly as¬ 
sembles its 44 states,” composed, as in all the feudal 
monarchies, of the three orders of society, the 
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jurats (the island judges) occupying the place of 
the temporal nobility, the dean and clergy consti¬ 
tuting the spiritual estate, and the commons 
appealing by their elected representatives. The 
whole is presided over by the “ bailiff” of the 
sovereign, who is also the chief justice. Laws arc 
here enacted, subject of course to the approval of 
the crown, by whom also orders in council are 
occasionally issued, which have the force of law, 
because these Norman “states” never achieved 
the liberties of an English parliament. The law 
passed in England in 1840, to authorize marriage 
before the registrar, was twice rejected by the 
states of Guernsey, and finally introduced by an 
order in council, dated 3rd October, 1840. 

While submitting to the crown, however, the states 
and tribunals of the islands claim co-ordinate autho¬ 
rity with the parliament and courts of law in Eng¬ 
land. At one time they denied to the latter any au¬ 
thority whatever within the islands; but it is now 
agreed that the imperial parliament is supreme, and 
that the Queen’s writ, issued out of Westminster 
Hall, must be obeyed by the island courts. Still, they 
are not bound by any Act of Parliament unless 
expressly named in it, and their judicial proceed¬ 
ings are carried on in perfect independence of the 
English courts, an appeal only lying to the Queen 
in council. Taxes there are none ; a light duty on 
the importation of wine and spirits is applied to 
island purposes, while the military defence is paid 
for by Great Britain. The inhabitants, however, 
are bound to serve in their own militia. The 
bailiff and jurats exercise all the powers of the 
highest courts of law and equity. The former is 
appointed by the crown, but the latter are elected 
by the people, and all must be natives of the 
island. The judicial proceedings are conducted in 
the Erench tongue, the barristers being called 
avocats , and the crown officers, who represent our 
attorney and solicitor-general, having the desig¬ 
nation of procureur-general and avocat-generctl re¬ 
spectively. The court is always opened with 
prayer, read by the greffier or registrar ; but I was 
sorry to observe it was little attended to by any 
but the judges. Twice a year, a cour d'heritage is 
held for the appearance of the seigneurs or lords of 
the manor, who hold of the sovereign in the island. 
Being present on this occasion, at Jersey, I was 
amused to hear the Norman “ bishops, abbots, and 
abbesses” called in right of benefices once pos¬ 
sessed in the island, but which passed at the 
Boformation to the crown. The call was answered 
by the lieutenant-governor, who, in the full dress 
of a general officer, held up his hand for the ejected 
dignitaries ! 

On the same occasion I heard the oath adminis¬ 
tered to the advocates: they were publicly sworn 
to a faithful discharge of their office, and, among 
other things, not to undertake any cause whioh 
shall not appear to them founded in justice. This 
oath is the more stringent, because the advocates 
communicate direct with their clients, and not, as 
in England, through an attorney. They are conse¬ 
quently in a condition to form a better opinion on 
the real merits of the case than an English 
barrister. Yet, I could not discover that any great 


difference exists in point of practice between these 
courts and our own. However commendable, then, 
the intention of this oath, it could only work as an 
impediment to justice, or a snare to the advocate’s 
conscience. Im many cases the real merits of a 
claim are not apparent, even to the parties 
concerned, till the other side has been heard; and 
if an advocate on his own private view is to refuse 
his assistance, the question cannot come t-o a 
judicial decision at all. This is the more im¬ 
portant in the island courts, because the bar is a 
close corporation, consisting only of a few persons 
admitted by the court, and the client, if rejected by 
one, can have little chance of inducing another to 
take a more favourable view' of his case. In order, 
therefore, to prevent a failure of justice, the advo¬ 
cate must take refuge in the maxim which obtains 
in England, that every man has a right to have 
his case tried, and, consequently, justice requires 
his advocate to make the best of it. But this 
maxim, though quite defensible in itself, stands in 
no need of the oath imposed on the advocates : in 
fact, it is only by a circuitous and undesirable 
process that it can be reconciled with its words. 

Another incongruity struck me in the jurats 
being appointed by popular election, and not from 
the legal profession. It is true that the London 
aldermen arrive at the bench after the same fashion, 
but the precedent is one “more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance;” and, considering 
the important range of judicial authority in the 
islands, it would be surely better to select the 
puisne justices, like the bailiff, from the legal pro¬ 
fession, and by appointment of the crown, in prefer¬ 
ence to election by those on whose affairs they are 
to sit in judgment. A royal commission is now 
sitting to examine into the state of the law and 
jurisprudence of the islands, and can hardly fail to 
recommend this reform. 

I was permitted to visit the jail at Jersey, which 
I found clean and well kept, under the care of the 
Sheriff, or, according to the Norman title, still in 
use, the “ Yicomte.” The prisoners were very few 
in number, only two being females, and they not 
convicted. It was distressing to see these young 
1 women, charged with a domestic theft, locked up 
before trial in a cell with an iron grating, like con¬ 
demned criminals. It seems that the police and 
the judicial authorities are combined in the same 
functionaries, and one place serves both for station- 
house and prison. The cells being quite separate, 
however, and the wards spacious, the ill effects may 
not be so great as one -would think. 

In the end cell, when the huge bolts were drawn 
and the iron door turned on its axle, a boy of eleven 
years old crept from his corner like the mouse from 
l the mountain. He had been charged with some 
; petty theft, and, it appearing that he belonged to an 
l Irish family, his parents were called upon either to 
5 quit the island with the whole family, or give se- 
3 curity in forty shillings for their good behaviour. 
3 This security they were unable to obtain, and the 
• poor boy was kept in prison, without trial or exa- 
l mination, till this singular law should be obeyed. 
l The boy was well fed, it is true, and sent to school 
; in the jail, with as much liberty as could be granted; 
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still, his appearance in a dungeon painfully affected 
"both the ’bailiff and myself, and I rejoiced to hear 
the former, on the next court-day, order his dis¬ 
charge. 

Another curious specimen of island law pre¬ 
sented itself in the shape of a Londoner, alleged 
to be one of the swell mob, who complained loudly 
that he had been detained move than three mouths 
in jail without trial. The reason seems strange. 
He was indicted along with another person for pick¬ 
ing pockets ; the accomplice had been admitted to 
bail, and, being thus at liberty, kept constantly 
applying for a postponement of the trial. The pri¬ 
soner, who had either been denied bail or could not 
obtain it, was perpetually remanded; aud, though I 
was assured of his guilt, I could not but sympathize 
with his complaints. The chief defect in the French 
procedure seems to be the extreme delay and post¬ 
ponements that it admits of, njDon every pretence. 

In one point the island jurisprudence, though 
widely different from that of England, is in perfect 
accordance with the matured convictions of my own 
judgment. It excludes the unreasonable and in¬ 
jurious power of disposing of property by will. It 
is only with respect to personal estate, or in de¬ 
fault of legal heirs, that the possessor is entitled 
to exercise the power of bequest. Landed pro¬ 
perty, whether purchased or inherited, passes to 
the legal heirs, among whom parents are included 
in default of descendants. This simple and rational 
arrangement obviates at once all the innumerable 
evils endured in England, from the affectation of 
prolonging the existence of an individual after God 
has removed him from the land of the living. The 
earth is given for the sustenance of the successive 
generations of mankind. "What can be more vicious 
in principle than for those who have enjoyed their 
turn during their natural lifetime, to be still med¬ 
dling after death with the enjoyment of their suc¬ 
cessors P Such a power is essentially immoral , as 
being exempt alike from responsibility and correc¬ 
tion. Every act which a man does in his lifetime 
is open to censure, remonstrance, and amendment; 
but the wrong which he leaves to take effect only 
when he is himself in the grave, is not only beyond 
the reach of argument and reproach, but beyond the 
repentance of the transgressor himself. It is a 
power which only begins to live when the agent is 
no more, and which must live on, creating mischief 
and heart-burning to successive generations, when 
the author of it may be torn with remorse in another 
world. "When one reflects on the amount of litiga¬ 
tion, dissension, and misery created among the 
living by our unreasonable attention to the caprices 
of the dead, it is really wonderful that such an abuse 
should be tolerated. Half the time of our public 
courts is taken up in wrangling over the by-gone 
will of a person who has ceased to have any power 
of willing upon this earth for ever. Judges are 
employed, advocates retained, witnesses assembled 
in crowds, a whole county agitated and obstructed 
in its rightful duties, by an inquiry, prolonged for 
days, whether some foolish or wicked person, v r ko 
has gone to his own account at another tribunal, 
was at a given moment in a state to know his own 
mind, and what it was. It is not asked whether 


the disposition ho made is right, just, and fair to 
those who come after him—whether his intentions 
were honest or dishonest—whether ho was mistaken 
or misled — but only if he knew what he was about. 
If so, the law will seize upon that one act in the face 
of a hundred duties, obligations, and even of more 
equitable arrangements executed at a prior date, and 
give it an unending vitality, precisely because the 
agent has lost that responsibility without which 
power is always immoral and destructive. In 
English law, in short, a will is a Frankenstein. 

Consider the cases which every one must know 
within his own circle. A father is unreasonably 
exasperated against an unoffending child, and makes 
a will to his exclusion. The matter is afterwards 
explained, the parties are reconciled, but from indo¬ 
lence, and the reluctance that men have to make 
arrangements for death, the half-forgotten will still 
lurks in some dark corner of his desk. The father 
dies, and it leaps out to revive the old wrong and 
give permanency to a transport of mistaken and 
repented passion. 

Again, a will is made to the detriment of a 
child who may happen to be at a distance at the 
time, and to the unjust advantage of those who are at 
hand. Is it in human nature that the injured party 
should not suspect the favoured one of exercising an 
undue influence? In other cases, w r ills are made with 
a conscious intent to disappoint or even defraud—in 
some that I have known of, with the diabolical 
view of creating and perpetuating feuds among the 
survivors. Yet all this is rendered sacred by the 
irrational determination to give a fictitious existence 
to one who has ceased to exist, and to recognise 
action where there is no responsible agent. A deed 
which is to take effect in this world only when the 
doer is gone to another, is a solecism in morals and 
jurisprudence -which the legislature of the Channel 
Islands has been wise enough to avoid. 

The result of their more rational law’ of succes¬ 
sion, which was revised and modified by an order of 
council dated July 13th, 1840, is doubtless the sub¬ 
division of land to an extent which our English 
statesmen hold in abhorrence. The largest of the 
islands, in fact, would form but a paltry estate in the 
eyes of our great landowners. Guernsey contains 
altogether some 15,000 acres, of which about 10,000 
are arable. There is, perhaps, not a property in the 
island exceeding fifty acres, and few as large as thirty. 
Yet these minute subdivisions have been known to 
yiold more than fifty bushels of wheat to the acre, 
while in England I doubt if any one has yet reached 
forty. In regard to other productions, I was told 
that twenty tons of parsnips to the acre is no un¬ 
common return. The pasture is notoriously fine, 
sustaining the handsomest and most productive 
cattle perhaps in the vrorld. A good G uernsey cow* 
gives eight quarts of milk, or a pound of its famous 
yellow butter, in the twenty-four hours. The fruits 
and flowers are luxuriant beyond description. At 
an exhibition which I attended in Jersey, I saw' 
fifty Chaumontel pears (the finest-flavoured fruit 
in the queen’s dominions) which weighed fifty-two 

* The Guernsey breed is the most carefully preserved. Those 
in England culled Alderney and Guernsey generally come from 
Jersey. 
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pounds Jersey weight, or about fifty-eight pounds 
English. The large baking pear called belle cle 
Jersey often exceeds three pounds each, and the 
grapes are so large and luscious that the royal table 
is regularly supplied from this island. 

This extraordinary productiveness is owing partly 
to the climate,* partly to the vraic , or seaweed, 
which forms a rich and inexhaustible manure, but 
very largely also to the spade husbandry resulting 
from the subdivision of the land and the density of 
too population. There is no pauperism and little 
immorality; and if they lack lordly landholders, 
enormous farms, or high scientific agriculture, the 
islands can boast, in exchange, a prosperous and 
contented people, groaning under no taxes, indus¬ 
trious, orderly, loyal, and religious. 

The state of the people is to me at all times a more 
interesting topic than the physical features of a 
country. Nevertheless, I must not fail to add my 
tribute to the well known loveliness of the island 
scenery. The bays that indent the coast open a 
succession of marine pictures of much beauty. The 
castle of Mount Orgueil in Jersey, (where the apart¬ 
ments of Prince Charles and the cell of Prynne the 
puritan are seen in curious proximity,) Elizabeth 
Castle in the same island, and Castle Cornet in 
Guernsey, are fine specimens of sea fortresses, while 
every point and rocky islet bristles with some pre¬ 
paration against the invader, which may interest the 
disciples of Vauban. In the interior, the islands are 
abundantly furnished with good roads leading 
through wooded dells and sunny slopes, which, 
though hardly equalling the best scenery in England, 
are always pleasing, and often, on a small scale, very 
picturesque. In the churches there is nothing to 
admire except the large congregations that fill them. 
The old parish churches are pewed and galleried in 
the worst state of a by-gone age. Many of them are 
without a communion table, the chancel being pewed 
up to the east wall, and a moveable table being placed 
beneath the pulpit, after the old Presbyterian model, 
for the celebration of the sacrament. The later 
edifices are arranged as in the churches of England. 
There are several Protestant Nonconformist chapels 
in both islands, but only a very small sprinkling of 
Homan Catholics. The schools are well attended 
to, and the general usage of learning two languages 
equally must tend to enlarge the intellect of the 
rising generation. Finally, let me add that the 
kind, cordial, and untiring hospitality of a refined 
and intelligent society has imprinted on my mind 
the most agreeable impressions of my ten days’ 
trip to the Channel Islands. A large number of 
English have pitched them tents there, attracted 
by the absence of taxes and the cheapness of living. 
The latter advantage, however, is fast disappearing 
before the equalizing powers of steam and tele¬ 
graph ; but it may be trusted the islands will never 
lose the greater charm of an indigenous and edu¬ 
cated gentry, endowed, if not with great riches, 
yet with that happy competency which is more 
conducive to real comfort, knit together by tra¬ 
ditional and family ties, and distinguished by a 

* In this respect, however, the islands are not suited to persons 
who require a dry atmosphere. The quantity of rain is twice as 
great as in London.; 


graceful and generous hospitality to the English 
visitor who has the good fortune to be introduced 
to their notice. 


THE BANDIT OF BALAGUER. 

Once upon a time, and that time very soon after 
the Inquisition was suppressed in Spain, a certain 
man, whose name I forget, but whom we may call 
Juan do la Yega y rey do los Bribones by way of 
shortness, came to reside at Tarragona, which, if 
you turn to your map and look for, will not be 
found very far removed from either Barcelona or 
Valencia, and midway between both. Moreover, 
if your map be a good one, you will also find, quite 
close to the sea-coast, a place called Balaguer. 
Now this Juan de la Yega y rey de los Bribones 
was a gentleman, in the police court definition of 
the same; you will, therefore, for politeness sake, 
put Bon before his Christian name whenever you 
chance to address him, and on occasions of extra¬ 
ordinary politeness you will be careful to put 
Senor before the Don. This Juan de la Yega was 
a man who ate, drank, and dressed well, though 
he was bjr no means merry. A certain sombre 
gravity of demeanour seemed natural to him. He 
was a man of few words, severe, and sometimes 
repulsive. He had the habit of eyeing one as¬ 
kance and never looking a man straight in the face 
when he addressed him. Altogether the Seilor 
Don Juan de la Yega was what the Scotch would 
call “ uncanny.” 

But the hidalgo had his good points, according 
to his own way of viewing the case. His house 
bristled with crucifixes, large and small; his walls 
were covered with the pictures of saints. He 
went to mass regularly when at home, and con¬ 
fessed from time to time. The Senor Don Juan 
lived well, as I have said, though visible means of 
subsistence he had none. This was not, however, 
a matter for adverse comment or suspicion in a 
country where hardly anything fit to wear is made 
at home, and whence every foreign thing fit to 
wear is prohibited by the laws—people managing 
to get foreign goods notwithstanding. The sea 
was near; smuggler ships abounded. The Senor 
Don Juan might, nay, he must , do a little business 
in the smuggling line; he must be a contra- 
bandista. This conviction is a passport to respect 
in Spain among a certain class; but, nevertheless, 
for some reason which I cannot explain, the Senor 
failed to conciliate the respect of his neighbours, 
much less gain a hold upon their affections. Bit 
by bit the fact that he was not a contraband is ta 
came out. That was clear; and being clear, the 
question arose with redoubled pertinence, what 
did the Sefior Don Juan do P He was destined to 
acquire a bad name in the end, as you will presently 
see; but among his vices I do not think drunken¬ 
ness can be laid to his charge. He was not a 
total abstainer either, as the sequel will make 
appear. From time to time the Senor Don Juan 
drank wine, and he drank aguardiente; and “ in 
vino veritas,” you know, I dare say; and so it 
happened in the end that a stoup of wine brought 
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truth from out of the reluctant mouth of the Senor 
Don Juan de la Yega y rey de los Bribones. 

Hard by Tarragona, some good wild duck¬ 
shooting is to be had; and, seeing there are no 
game laws in Spain, one need not wonder that 
wild ducks found their way sometimes into the 
ollas of Tarragona. It was on one balmy evening, 
the sun just going down, when a party of wild 
duck-shooters returning from their sport, happened 
to encounter the Senor Don Juan on a mountain 
path. Slung to his back was a carbine—a garni¬ 
ture which adorns almost every Spaniard in 
travelling; besides, what more probable on this 
occasion than that the Senor Don Juan had been 
wild duck-shooting, like the rest ? 

“ Buenas tardes, Senor Don Juan,” said one of 
the sportsmen, touching his sombrero. 

“Yaya usted con Dios,” promptly replied the 
Don, touching his hat also and endeavouring to 
pass on. 

“ Hay, not so fast, hombre !” interposed a second 
sportsman. “ Yamonos! come, take a stoup of 
good wine,” continued he, unslinging a cantaro, or 
gourd travelling bottle. 

How, in Spain, where refusal to eat or drink 
anything set before you is always an offence, the 
moody-minded sombre Don Juan had only to sit 
down and do as he was bid; there was no help for 
it. He quaffed a good stoup; and, seemingly nob 
averse to the taste of it, he quaffed a second, 
whereupon his tongue was, in a measure, untied, 
so that he presently spoke imprudent words, as 
you shall hear. 

“ I did not know you were a sportsman,” said 
one of the strangers, playing with the Senor Don 
Juan’s carbine. 

“I don’t shoot birds” replied the Don. 

So much he never would have spoken had it not 
been for the wine; but there was no particular 
harm in what he said after* all, you see; because 
he might have gone shooting wild boars or wolves. 
What if murders had been known to occur from 
time to time between Barcelona and Yalencia, 
particularly at the pass of Balaguer? Are not 
murders common enough in Spain ? Show me 
one mountain path on the Spanish Mediterranean 
coast where there are nob memorials of them 
thickly studded—rustic crosses set up to hallow 
the spot, as is thought. Could anybody aver that 
Don Juan committed the murders ? Was there 
ever a man mysteriously lost from Tarragona since 
the Don Juan de la Yega had come there to live? 
By no means. The impartial historian must admit 
that strangers to the spot had alone fallen victims 
at the pass of Balaguer; so that less heed was 
taken of the matter than there would have other¬ 
wise been. At length it came to pass that critics 
noted some strange points in connection with those 
murders. Each victim fell precisely on the same 
spot, and had been killed in exactly the same 
way, by a bullet passing through the middle of the 
forehead right into the brain. Moreover, each 
corpse when discovered was found lying on the 
back, decently laid out, arms and legs straight, 
eyes closed; and, still more strange to say, having 
a crucifix on its breast. There seemed to be some¬ 


thing supernatural in all this. People did not. 
care to inquire too narrowly into the causes of it. 
Balaguer came to be regarded as a haunted spot. 
Travellers who could, avoided the path, and those 
who could not, took care to go in company; for it 
happened that none but lonely travellers had ever 
been known to fall in the pass of Balaguer. To 
examine the spot from afar was not an easy thing,, 
on account of its being so much hemmed in with 
rocks. However, a herdsman once upon a time 
testified to having heard the report of a gun, and, 
looking towards the spot whence the report came, 
saw a monster of gigantic stature, enveloped in 
flame, rush down along the crags, approach a 
certain spot, and, stooping down, place the mur¬ 
dered traveller on his back, arrange his limbs,, 
kneel down close to him, apparently engaged in 
prayer, and finally lay a crucifix upon the corpse, 
and escape back to the mountain as abruptly as he 
came. 

At length the mystery was resolved ; and before 
I tell you how it took place, please turn to the 
“Leisure Hour,” Ho. 171, and note the description 
there of “ Good Friday in Andalusia,” in which ar¬ 
ticle you will find an account of certain mummeries 
seen with my own eyes. You will find that a sort 
of Punch and Judy show, with puppets the size of ; 
life, takes place in Spain during Lent, sacred sub¬ 
jects being represented. Well, it so happened that 
a certain proprietor of wooden puppets for Lent 
performances, and of great cleverness, had been 
starring it at Barcelona, under the proprietorship 
of a certain little man, whom we will call Pepe 
Morales. Pepe having drawn crowded audiences 
at Barcelona, wished to go to Yalencia, and, all the 
bad repute of Balaguer notwithstanding, he deter¬ 
mined on following that route. Pepe Morales 
amongst his puppets had one of extraordinary 
cleverness, and the cleverness of it, I must hasten 
to explain, was in the part v T here cleverness ought 
to be—I mean in the head. That head could open 
its eyes, shut its eyes, laugh, bow, in short, do most 
things except think, and speak outright. Such a 
clever cabem had never been made before; no won¬ 
der Pepe Morales set great store upon it. But 
clever as the wooden cabeza was, Pepe Morales had 
the notion that his own proper head was more 
clever still, and that he would be a blockhead in¬ 
deed, if, the choice being forced on him, he did not 
sacrifice the wooden cabeza for a cabeza (head) full 
of brains. So, remembering that he had to traverse 
the ill-starred mountain path of Balaguer, remem¬ 
bering that travellers were often murdered there, 
each by a bullet through the head, Pepe bethought 
himself of an expedient which you, reader, if of a 
thoughtful turn of mind, will have guessed already. 

Safety often comes of putting two heads together, 
you know, the proverb says; and so said Pepe 
Morales. So, mounting his mule, wrapping his 
capa or Spanish cloak about him, and closing it at 
the neck, quite over his own head, allowing his nose 
to poke out a little, whereby he could breathe, the 
intrepid Pepe Morales got a friend to stick the 
wooden head on the top of his own head; and, the 
cabeza being surmounted by a jaunty sombrero, the 
get-up looked human enough, I dare say, especially at 
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twilight, the hour when lie elected to pass the defile 
of Balaguer. The better to try conclusions, Pepe 
desired his companions, (for there were many in 
his train,) to remain some distance in the rear, con¬ 
cealed in a turn of the path, whilst he passed on; 
telling them that, on hearing the report of a gun, 
they should quickly pass to the spot. Merrily Pepe 
trotted along, a fine-looking fellow’ enough, thanks 
to the cabeza. Step by step the spot fatal to so 
many was reached. Crack! is heard the discharge 
of a carbine. Up goes Pepc’s hand to the cabeza; 
off he falls, in true artistic style, just like a man 
killed outright. Pepe was not killed, however, but 
tightly grasping a knife under his capa. 

Very wide awake, though you might not have 
thought it, Pepe looked about him, and perceived, 
as the herdsman had before perceived, somebody 
clambering down the rocks—with these variations 
however: the clamberer was not monstrous in size, 
nor was he enveloped in flame. He was- simply a 
man, not particularly ill-looking. 

He approaches stealthily, he lays hold of Pepe’s 
leg, and, much quicker than I can recite it to you, 
Pepe jerks away his wooden head, casts aside his 
cloak, and cuts with his knife right and left at the 
stranger. 

The latter screamed with vigour. He did not 
get much wounded, and Pepe w T as a little man; but 
the Senor Don Juan (for it was no less than he) w r as 
so astounded at the mystery of the case, that ho 
made no attempt at resistance. By this time Pepe’s 
companions came to the rescue, bound the stranger 
hand and foot, delivered him over to the nearest 
alcalde, and in due course of time the Senor Don 
Juan de la Yega was garrotted. 

This villain, it transpired, had been a familiar or 
servant of the Inquisition. The servant of those 
whose professed object it was to make people repent, 
had a very poor notion of repentance for his own 
sins. To the last he protested he had nothing to 
repent of. “ The taking of a man’s life is in itself 
a small matter,” he would say, “ provided you see 
to the welfare of his soul. I have taken many a 
life, but I always gave the soul a passport to hea¬ 
ven, by praying over the corpse, and decking it 
with a crucifix.” 

Well now, reader, you perhaps consider this a 
mere tale to while away a leisure hour. I do not. 
I believe it to be true. It passes for true on the 
spot, and has been more than once published in all 
its leading particulars, as I have told them. 


NEWGATE MAEKET. 

About midway on the south side of Newgate Street, 
and compressed into a small quadrangle formed by 
Ivy Lane on the east, Paternoster Eow on the south, 
Yv r arwick Lane on the west, and Eose Lane on the 
north, stands Newgate Market—a retreat seldom 
visited, I should imagine, by any but those who 
have a vital interest in its concerns, since it offers 
but little of novelty to attract the curious idler, 
and is decidedly one of those mysteries which the 
timid or fastidious would not care to penetrate. 
Under these circumstances, I think that a few 


descriptive -words, in connection with it may not bo 
amiss. 

Newgate Market, established for the sale of dead 
meat, game, poultry, and vegetables, had its stand¬ 
ing originally in Blow-bladder Street ; but, being 
destroyed by the great fire of London, Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren, during his superintendence of the re¬ 
storations and improvements in the city of London, 
rebuilt it on its present site; and the Green Market-, 
formerly consolidated with it, was at the same time 
removed to Farringdon Street, where it now stands. 
From that date (1670) Newgate Market has been 
held by the Corporation of the City, under a lease 
of forty years, renewable for ever, at a rent of £4 
per annum, granted by the dean and chapter of 
St. Paul’s, to whom the site belongs. 

The market is of an oblong form, extending east 
and west 195 feet, and 149 feet from north to south. 
It has a commodious market-house, a clock and bell 
turret in the centre, and capacious vaults and cel¬ 
larage below ; the shops or stalls (whichever you 
may please to call them) forming the boundary of 
the market, and the various suffocating little 
avenues that conduct into Newgate Street, Ivy 
Lane, Paternoster Eow, and Warwick Lane, being 
occupied by a vociferous class of men in greasy bluo 
frocks, who are the salesmen, and whom you may 
see— if you have the curiosity to loiter for a moment 
and bring your eye to bear upon any one of the said 
avenues— swarming there at all hours of the day, 
like so many blue-bottles round a sugar-jar. These 
shops or stalls (sixty-eight in number) are rented by 
the week; and I am told by the intelligent clerk of 
the market, to whom I have gone for information, 
that, were there five times as many, occupants 
would be found for them all. He makes this reve¬ 
lation to me at eleven o’clock on a certain morning, 
when we are sitting in a species of stout sentry- 
box, which forms his official retreat, discussing the 
heads of the present paper. He is a stout healthy 
looking mau, this clerk, of about forty ; pleasantly 
garrulous upon what is evidently his pet topic—the 
market; and displaying, moreover, a respectable 
amount of information of a general character. 

His house looks out upon what is called the 
“ Market Square,” an open space where the carts 
of the wholesale buyers —for the most part metro¬ 
politan butchers and poulterers—congregate as 
early as four o’clock in the morning on Mondays 
and Saturdays, which are the busiest days of tho 
week. The wholesale trade is usually over by two 
o’clock in the afternoon; but there is no fixed time 
for closing the market, the retail business continu¬ 
ing till a late hour. 

I ask my friend the clerk how the dead meat, etc. 
consigned to the market is brought there. Ho 
replies : “ Well, sir, some of it reaches us by road- 
waggon direct, some by railway and thence by 
van, and some by water and thence by van, ac¬ 
cording, you see, to where it comes from. We get 
the chief part of our English beef, for instance, from 
Norfolk, our mutton from Lincolnshire, and our pork 
and bacon from Berkshire and Hampshire: that 
comes by railway. Then, again, a considerable quan¬ 
tity of beef is consigned to us from Spain ; while the 
beef and mutton, which come from Scotland (espe- 
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daily Aberdeen) and France, are of course brought 
by water. The principal counties sending both live 
and dead meat to London, are A or folk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Cambridgeshire, and Lincolnshire.” 

“ What weight of dead meat should you think 
reaches you by railway per week, speaking in round 
numbers ?” 

44 Well, sir, it’s cpiite imjoossible to say. Why, 
Mr. Moseley, (the traffic manager of the Eastern 
Counties Railway,) when he was examined in 
January, 1850, before the City Commissioners, 
in reference to the proposed removal of the live 
cattle market at Smithfield, made a statement re¬ 
specting the weekly amount of meat pitched by that 
company alone, which was all but incredible. He 
said that this mode of consignment was rapidly in-, 
creasing ; that, since 1845, it had increased so much 
indeed that, whereas in that year the quantity of 
meat carried by them per week did not amount to 
more than 100 tons, it was then (in 1850, the date 
of his examination) upwards of 600 tons ; and that, 
in the Christinas of the same year, they pitched (I 
should explain to you, sir, that the word 4 pitch ’ 
means 4 to unload’) no fewer than 1000 tons of 
dead meat, game, and poultry.” 

44 How,” I asked, 44 is the amount of this kind of 
business done by the Eastern Counties Railway a 
fair example of the traffic on the other lines ?” 

44 Oh, dear no!” was the brisk reply. 44 1 should 
think that the meat traffic on the Great Horthern 
line would pretty near double that on the Eastern 
Counties.” 

44 1 suppose,” said I, 44 that the largest consign¬ 
ments are made about Christmas time.” 

44 Yes, sir. We reckon the busiest time of the 
year to be from the beginning of December to the 
•end of February. We are no ways slack at the 
worst of times, but during those three months the 
market is in what I may call a 4 skurry.’ ” 

I next interrogate him concerning the average 
price which the different meats fetch in the market. 
To this he is unable to make answer. 44 You see,” he 
says, in explanation of his difficulty, 44 nothing varies 
so much as the price of meat. Good beef may some¬ 
times be had for as little as fivepence a pound, 
and I’ve known it to be as much as a shilling for 
the pound. I am speaking now of first class meat. 
But there are three kinds sold here; namely, the 
best, which is bought up by the large butchers and 
retailers; the second class, which meets with pur¬ 
chasers amongst the smaller tradesmen, sausage 
makers, and so on; and the third, or worst class, 
which finds its way to the cheap dining-rooms, and 
to the tables of those who, not being blest with too 
much money, prefer to have meat of an inferior 
quality rather than none at all. Rut you must un¬ 
derstand that the meat is wholesome enough, and 
has been killed in the regular w r ay. Bad or diseased 
meat is not allowed to be sold. And in order to 
prevent this, the market has its Inspector, whose 
duty it is to examine all meats exposed there for 
sale, to see that they are fit for human food, and 
generally to watch that no bad meat is sold. In 
co-operation with him wo have besides the General 
Inspector, who visits tho market periodically, and 
who is also the Inspector of Slaughter-houses. 


44 1 suppose,” I slyly hinted, 44 that those lament¬ 
able foibles which are occasionally observable in tho 
rest of the trading community, are not without 
their parallels here, and that you have sometimes 
to call in the assistance of the inspector of weights 
and measures ?” 

44 Just that, sir. Wo find the inspector of 
weights and measures for the east of London, a 
good deal of employment one way and another. 
Ho later ago than yesterday a man brought a piece 
of meat to me which he had just bought in the 
market, and which he was told weighed over one 
pound seven ounces. I weighed it, and found it to 
be two ounces short of a pound. The man didn’t 
want to make a row about it, he said, so lie took 
the meat back to the salesman, who made up the 
short weight and apologized for what he was 
pleased to call a 4 mistake.’ And he was right, sir. 
He’d have found that little deficiency of nine ounces 
one of the greatest mistakes he ever made in his 
life, if our inspector of weights and measures had 
been in the way.” 

44 What other officials are employed in the 
market ? ” I inquired. 

44 Three, sir. Your humble servant, (who lives 
on the spot,) a beadle, and an assistant beadle.” 

44 The business of the first of the two last-named 
officials being, as I suppose, to adjust any little 
differences that may arise between the gentlemen 
in the blue frocks; and of the latter, to assist in 
removing them if the said difference should assume 
a belligerent aspect ?” 

44 Come, that’s a funny way of putting it, how¬ 
ever,” rejoined my friend the clerk, with a chuckle. 
44 But it’s true enough, too. Take us altogether, 
we’re a rough lot, sir; there’s no denying that.” 

44 How there are some parts of beasts which 
cannot bo used for food; such as the hides, for 
instance. What becomes of them ? ” 

I had touched my companion on his weak point 
—general information; he rushed into a complica¬ 
tion of facts, extending into an harangue of some 
half-an-hour’s duration, which I may briefly put as 
follows:— 

44 When a beast has been killed, the hide or skin 
(as it may happen to be, for tho two things are 
very different) is removed from the carcase with 
the horns and hoofs attached; if a skin, it is 
taken to the skin-market at Bermondsey, or if a 
hide, to tho Leadenhall hide-market; the purchase 
and sale (wholesale) of tho hides and skins being a 
private speculation between tho carcase-dealer and 
the hide or skin-salesman, and preliminary, you 
understand, to the meat being sent to this market. 
How there is just this difference between a hide 
and a skin. A hide is what I may call the outer 
peeling that is removed from the carcase of a bull, 
an ox, or a cow; the skin, that which is obtained 
from the flaying of calves, sheep, and goats. From 
this skin, which, being thin and fine in grain, is 
best suited to the purpose, parchment is made, as, 
I dare say, tho lawyers don’t require to be told. 
And it is made in this way, for I’ve often seen it 
done. When the hair or wool is removed from 
the skin, it is placed in a lime-pit for a while, and 
then stretched on a square wooden frame drawn 
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tight by pegs. It is then scraped on the flesh side 
•with a blunt iron, then wetted with a bit of moist 
rag covered wifcb powdered chalk, and rubbed well 
with pumice stone. Then it is let be, for a spell; 
and then the same thing over again, two or three 
times. When it is dry, the skinner takes it out of 
the frame and sends it to the parchment maker, 
who lays it on a sort of sack stuffed with flocks 
and scrapes it with a sharp tool till it is pretty 
even all over, and not thicker in one part than 
another. Then he trims it up round the edges, 
and—there you have your parchment. 

st The hide, which is too thick and coarse to be 
used for this purpose, is however equally useful in 
many other ways. For instance, we have it on 
the covers of our books, on the outside of our trunks, 
in the inside of our hats, on our feet, round our 
legs (leastwise we rough ‘jokers’ do), in our hands 
as a whip, and about our horses as harness; we 
have it also in the buckets of our fire-engines, in 
the hose, and it would be difficult to say in how 
many other forms. But previous to this, it has 
to undergo a process called ‘tanning,’ which is 
the turning of hides into leather by the application 
of a sort of vegetable extract called ‘ tannin.’ The 
horns and hoofs being first removed, the hides 
are placed in a tan-pit (filled with water) between 
layers of oak-bark, and remain there for three or 
four months; by that time the bark (or tannin) is 
exhausted, because the hides have absorbed it 
through their pores, which the water has opened, 
and have become slightly coloured by it. Fresh 
bark is then added, with a similar result, and so on, 
the process varying from one to four years, according 
to the thickness of the hides and their quickness of 
absorption. They are then removed, and hung in 
an open shed to dry, and while drying are occa¬ 
sionally made hot and rubbed, or passed between 
rollers to make them firm and close. You may 
see lots of these hides, sir, as you leave London by 
the Brighton line, hanging in rows to dry in the 
different tan yards. And you may smell ’em too, 
sir, for the matter of that, for tanning is not what 
you may call an agreeable trade. 

“ There is also an after process which some thin 
hides have to go through, called currying; about 
■which I have not time to tell you now, and which 
is employed for the purpose of giving an extra 
smoothness and suppleness to the leather.” 

I asked my courteous informant to what use 
the horns and hoofs of a beast were put when 
detached from the hide. 

“That’s more than I can tell yon, of my own 
knowledge,” he rejoined, after a joause. “From 
the hoofs, as well as from some portion of the horn, 
both glue and ammonia are obtained ; and the horns 
are made into combs, knife and umbrella-handles, 
the tops of whips, buttons, snuff-boxes, drawer- 
knobs, and heaps of things.” 

Perceiving, by this time, that I had pretty well 
exhausted my friend’s stock of general information, 
if not his patience also, I thanked him for the 
information he had given me, and wished him a 
good day. It was now two o’clock, p'.ar., and the 
last of the butchers’ carts, with its load of meat for 
retail sale, was leaving the market square, home¬ 


ward bound. Threading my way through the 
bawling, bustling, helter-skelter multitude of blue- 
frocked men, who may be found there any day of 
the week save Sunday, when the market appears 
an undisturbed solitude of ruinous old sheds, I 
followed in the wake of the last butcher’s cart, and 
bent my steps towards home. 


INCIDENT OF THE LAST WAR IN GERMANY. 
During Napoleon’s wars in Germany, a French regiment, 
on its march through the country, was quartered on the 
inhabitants of a certain village. Among the soldiers was 
one of a remarkably fierce and savage aspect, with a black 
beard, surmounted by an immense quantity of bristly hair, 
who, in his gestures and whole demeanour, affected to 
personify the wild man of the woods. Tlio farmer upon 
whom he happened to be billeted was terrified at tho 
sight of his guest, and told the officer that ho would agree 
to take, in the placo of such a savage, two of a less 
ferocious appearance. The officer agreed, and took tho 
soldier to other houses ; but, receiving the same answer, 
he turned him into the street to find a lodging for him¬ 
self. This happened on an evening when the few mem¬ 
bers of tho society (Moravian) met for edification in the 
hall of one of their number, who aoted as their leader aud 
kept them together. He was standing at his door, and 
saw the poor man passing by more than once. At length 
he asked him on whom he was quartered. The soldier 
answered, that no one would take him in. The Brother, 
though somewhat alarmed by his fierce looks, on being 
assured that lie would behave decently, feeling pity for 
him, showed him into his house. On seeing the benches 
placed in order, and a little organ in the hall, he asked if 
it were a church, and was answered, that he would soon 
see the use to which these things were applied. He sat 
down in astonishment. The company assembled, a 
hymn was sung, a portion of Scripture read and a prayer 
offered up. The poor man was deeply affected, and ex¬ 
claimed : “ You are a happy people. Would God 1 were 
liko you! But I hear none of these things. I am a poor 
wretch, and shall bo shot in the next battle.” The 
Brethren spoke kindly to him, and directed him to that 
Saviour who will cast none out, not even the worst. By 
tho kindness of his charitable host, ho now got a good 
supper and a night’s lodging. 

In the morning early he went out and sought the far¬ 
mer who had first thrust him away, whom he demanded 
to see, and then informed, how and where he had found 
much more comfortable quarters. Tho farmer laughed 
him to scorn ; and, being a great enemy of the Brethren, 
replied that he was very welcoino to join those wretched 
pietists, but as for himself, he would never enter their 
house. “ But you shall, though,” cried the rough soldier, 
enraged at hearing his hospitable friends abused : “ you 
shall attend this very day at their evening worship, and 
I will come and fetch you, and take no denial.” He was as 
good as his word. At tho proper time he appeared at 
the farmer’s door, who, terrified by his determined man¬ 
ner, accompanied him, and, to tho surprise of all present, 
was found seated next to his conductor, who fairly 
mounted guard over him. But now the Lord’s time 
was come. The wrath and fright of the poor farmer 
vanished; and, touched by a Divine power, he sought 
and found forgiveness of sin through the atoning blood of 
Jesus. He went home in a very different state of mind 
from that in which he entered the house, and by his testi¬ 
mony his wife and family were awakened to a sense of 
their lost estate by nature, and with prayer and suppli¬ 
cation sought and obtained tho same mercy. The con¬ 
version of this man and his family created a great sensa¬ 
tion in tho village, and proved tho means, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, of the conversion of many 
souls. We are not told what became of the poor soldier, 
but we will hope that what he heard and felt was not 
lost upon him, and perhaps, in the day of battle, waa 
brought home to his soul .—La Trole's “Letters” 
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CHAPTER I. 

Among the crowds hurrying to and fro in the busy 

streets of G--, one evening in October, was a 

young man, dressed in deep mourning, who, look¬ 
ing neither to the right hand nor to the left, and 
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holding no communication with any, still kept on a 
steady course. Presently he left the streets behind 
him, and came upon a road bordered on either side 
with pleasant residences, such as only the rich and 
thriving could hojie to inhabit. Every house stood 
by itself, surrounded by its own grounds, laid out 
in shrubberies, gardens, and lawns. Broad gra¬ 
velled roads swept through these grounds to each 
respective door; and, according to the tastes of the 
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owners or tenants of tliese suburban homes, was, 
here a green-house, there a grapery. 

It mattered not that all this would have been 
obscured and hidden from any common passenger 
by the rapidly gathering shades of a dark night; 
the youth knew every foot of the road over which 
he paced. He had trodden it so often, and was so 
familiar with it, that he might have been blindfolded, 
and yet recollection would have supplied the place 
of sight; nor was there a spot on earth he better 
had loved to look upon than one especial enclosure 
there. 

Frank Eveleigh had not been wont to linger as 
he approached the residence of Ralph Draper, the 
rich and flourishing merchant, nor to hesitate as he 
laid his hand on the latch of the iron gate which 
opened into his domain; for Frank had been a wel¬ 
come visitor and a cherished acquaintance—a more 
than acquaintance. But now, as he drew near, his 
heart for a moment failed him : he passed the iron 
gate, looked up at the villa, which seemed dark and 
desolate, even as he felt his own heart to be then, 
and paced forwards and backwards beneath the 
drippings of the tall trees which overhung the path¬ 
way, and which were surcharged with the autumnal 
atmosphere. 

“ This is folly and weakness,” at length he said 
to himself; “ and, almost worse, it is cowardice,” he 
continued, indignantly rousing himself. In another 
moment Frank had entered through the iron gate¬ 
way, and before many more had transpired, his hand 
had raised the knocker of Ralph Draper’s door— 
firmly. 

The door was opened by a servant, whoso looks 
betokened both surprise and commiseration. She 
glanced at his dark garments and then at his pale 
face, from which signs of agitation were not yet 
banished; and then she uttered his name—“ Master 
Frank—Mr. Eveleigh.” 

“I understand,” thought the youth to himself: 
“ I am no longer to be Master Frank here; so let it 
be, and so pass away my day-dreams; but it is not 
easy to bear.” These thoughts passed through 
his mind rapidly as lightning; but he spoke aloud: 
“ It is Frank Eveleigh. You did not expect to see 
me, I suppose, Martha?” 

The sympathizing servant put her apron to her 
eyes to wipe away the tears that would come; she 
had a heart, though she was “ of no ’count at all,” 
as she would have said. 

“ I did think, perhaps, that you might, sir; but 
I a’most wish you hadn’t,” said she to Frank Eve- 
leigh. 

“ Ah 1” said Frank, with a pang, perhaps of mor¬ 
tified pride, perhaps of deeper grief, “I see that 
my disgrace is known.” 

“Hot disgrace, Master Frank,” said Martha, 
vivaciously; “ you may call it trouble.” 

“ True ; trouble, not disgrace : but, call it what we 
will, you know all about it, Martha. It is as well so. 
‘Well, I am going to leave Cf to-morrow—per¬ 
haps never to return. Can I see-” 

“ I am afraid not, Mr. Eveleigh—Mr. Frank, I 
mean: and I will call you Frank, Master Frank: 
but I am afraid not. ‘If Mr. Eveleigh should ever 
call again, tell him that Miss Draper is engaged, and 


can’t see him, Martha.’ These were master’s words 
to me, and to the other servants; but for all that, 
Master Frank, if you like, I will take your name in, 
and perhaps Miss Grace-” 

“It is not necessary, Martha; I mean it is not 
necessary to disturb Miss Draper; I know the 
restriction, and I do not wish to—I scarcely know 
what I am saying, Martha: I should say that my 
visit is to Mr. Draper. He is at home, I believe : m L 
was told so in the High Street. 'Take my name to 
him, Martha, and say that I particularly desire t& 
see him.” 

“ I will, if you wish it, Master Frank; but-” 

“But what, Martha?” asked the young man, when 
the old servant hesitated and stopped short. 

“ It is very bold of me to say a word, and un¬ 
becoming too, perhaps, Master Frank,” continued 
Martha; “but I have known you ever since you 
were a boy, and used to come to and fro as free as 
air, and Miss Grace-” 

“Do not go on, Martha; I know all you would 
say. Yes, I was welcome then, always welcome, till 
this* sudden blow came. And so, why should I not 
see Mr. Draper ?” 

“You are high-spirited sometimes, sir,” said 
Martha. 

“ True ; I fear I have been; but do not be afraid: 

I am bowed down now. I have schooled my heart 
and my temper. Have you anything more to say ? 
or shall I go into the library ?” 

She had nothing more to say, save “Poor Frank, 
poor dear Frank,” softly to herself; and “ to think 
of it’s coming to this at last!” and then, once more 
wiping her eyes, she admitted the visitor; ushered 
him into an unoccupied, fireless apartment; lighted 
a candle and left it burning on the table ; and then 
departed on her errand, closing the door as she left 
the room. 

The young man looked around him. There was 
little to be distinctly seen by that dull light; but 
what was di scernible told of wealth, and also seemed 
to call up in Frank’s mind memories once pleasant, 
but now painful, of the past. 

There -was a large heavy book-case of elaborately 
carved wood; and behind its glazed doors glittered 
the backs of richly bound books, standing in close 
formal rows of equal height. This was the library; 
and it gave its name to the room. The books were 
not often read. Their owner was too busy a man 
to waste time in reading: he himself would have told 
you so ; but a house such as his was not considered 
well furnished without a library; and so the books 
were there. There was another collection of books, 
lighter and gayer in appearance, and more attractive 
perhaps internally, in a small apartment up-stairs, 
which Grace Draper claimed as her own room; but 
Grace cared little for the books in her father’s great 
book-case. 

There was a thick carpet on the floor, very soft 
to the tread, so that not a sound of Frank Eveleigh’s 
footsteps could be heard as he impatiently and ner¬ 
vously trod the library, from side to side. Thick 
crimson curtains hung in heavy folds from ceiling 
to floor, and half-concealed the windows, outside of 
which the rising autumn wind moaned mournfully 
I among the half leafless branches of young trees, as 
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though, in unison with the visitor’s more mournful 
thoughts. 

Frank Evcleigh listened for approaching foot¬ 
steps ; but no sound came. Five minutes, ten, 
passed away, and he was yet alone. 

“ He will not refuse to see me,” he said to him¬ 
self, stopping short in his monotonous movements 
to and fro. “Ho, for very decency he will give me 
this last meeting: he himself has half invited it,” 
he continued. “There was a time,” he went on, 
“ when I should not have been kept waiting in a 
cold room like this, when the gratitude (gratitude! 
gratitude ! well, I suppose he felt grateful then) of 
the once poor struggling merchant to his benefactor 
—the preserver, as he would have said, of his name 
and fame and character, and the planner and helper 
of his better fortunes—would have shown itself 
in deep protestations and obsequious attentions. 
There was a time, too, not long past, when, if the 
father’s step lingered, the daughter’s would have 
hastened. But fool that I am to call this to mind!” 

Another five minutes, other ten, and Frank was 
yet alone. Until now he had turned away with 
proud self-control from a large painting in a hand¬ 
some massive frame, Which hung against one side 
of the room. Again and again his eyes had in¬ 
stinctively taken that direction,. but, detected in 
their attempted stolen glances, he had defeated their 
design. How, however, another mood fastened upon 
him. “ Am I become a coward?” he asked himself, 
almost fiercely, “that I should shrink from the 
pain ? Or am I conscious of wrong-doing and shame, 
that I dare not look upon that inanimate counte¬ 
nance again P” And, raising with a steady hand the 
light, he stepped forward, stood before the painting, 
■and gazed upon it, at first sternly, but soon the lines 
of his countenance relaxed; a softer expression stole 
over it, and he gently uttered a name and a prayer. 
The name was “ Grace;” the prayer was, that God’s 
blessing might for ever rest upon her. 

Upon her, for the painting was a portrait—the full- 
length likeness of a very young and lovely female. 

The young man was still gazing on the picture 
(candle in hand), when the door opened, and a gen¬ 
tleman entered the room. But his step was un¬ 
heard, and it was not till he spoke that Frank Eve- 
leigli was roused from the reverie into which he had 
been betrayed. 

CHAPTER IT.—TIIE INTERVIEW. 

“ This is rather an unexpected visit, Mr. Eveleigh,” 
said Mr. Draper, in cool and measured tones; 
“ and I am sorry you have thought it necessary to 
come all the way from London: writing would 
have answered every purpose; but, as you are 
here, I am glad to see you of course;” and he held 
out his hand. 

The young man had by this time put down the 
candle, and stood with his eyes fixed on the 
speaker; but though his lips quivered, and a deep 
colour overspread his countenance, which but a 
few minutes before had been so pale with excite¬ 
ment, he remained motionless. 

“ I cannot take your hand in friendship, sir,” 

he said, with suppressed emotion, “until-;” lie 

stopped there, for his voice began to tremble. 


“ You are angry with me, then, Mr. Eveleigh,” 
said Ralph Draper, calmly. He was a gentlemanly 
looking person, this Ralph, and his language and 
manner and tones were quiet and courteous, though 
cool and guarded. He seemed to know and feel 
that he had the advantage, in many respects, over 
his visitor, and meant not to lose it by being 
betrayed or driven into expressions of haste or 
temper. And it is worthy of note, reader, how 
much an unrighteous or selfish cause is helped on 
by this samo quality of coolness in its advocate or 
its principal actor; while, as often, the poor victim 
of fraud or malice is seen floundering in the mire 
of his own unguarded haste. “You are angry 
with me, Mr. Eveleigh,” said Mr. Draper; “and 
yet, if you rightly look at all the circumstances, I 
am sure that you will admit that it is without 
reason-but you will take a seat P” 

Frank Eveleigh sat down silently. 

“ That is right,” said Ralph, seating himself on 
the opposite side of the table; “ now we can talk 
over the matter pleasantly. I think,” he went on, 

“ that you will give me credit-hut first of all, let 

there be no mistake. Am I right in supposing 
that your visit this evening has reference to—to 
the subject of my last note P” 

“ It has,” said Frank. 

“ I supposed so; and that you wish me to 
reverse my decision P” 

“ I wish to be convinced, at all events,” replied 
the young man, in a tone which indicated great 
feeling, “that Grace—that Miss Draper—is perfectly 
cognizant of that cruel decision, and that it has not 
only her consent—her reluctant consent—but her 
full and unqualified approval.” 

“ We will come to that presently, Mr. Eveleigh,” 
said the other, in a gentle voice, which contrasted 
strongly with Frank’s warmth. “ I began to say 
that I think you will give me credit for having 
always manifested a friendly feeling towards your¬ 
self, and also towards your father, Mr. Mark 
Eveleigh.” 

“ I had never any reason to doubt or distrust it 
till lately,” rejoined Frank. “Indeed, I thought 
there was more than friendly feeling, sir; I fancied 
that there was friendship itself, and that there 
might also be—yes, I will say it—that there might 
also be gratitude, sir.” 

“Both friendship and gratitude are terms and 
sentiments which admit of various degrees, Mr, 
Francis,” continued Mr. Draper, with no alteration 
in his voice or manner. “Well, say that your 
father and myself were mutually helpful to each 
other, and felt mutual friendship and gratitude.” 

“Mutual! mutually helpful!” exclaimed Frank, 
almost fiercely; and his eyes flashed for a moment 
with the fire which burned within. Alas ! he had 
said that he had schooled his heart, and that there 
was no danger to be apprehended from his high 
spirit now. But he did not know himself. Still, 
the moment the words were uttered, he repented 
his haste, and kept down other words which 
struggled for utterance. 

Ralph Draper was, or appeared to be, unmoved, 
however. True, he cast a quick and searching 
glance at his young visitor, and for a moment, it 
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may be, bis temperament was raised; but prudence 
prevailed. 

“ Mutually helpful,” be repeated : “ surely we 
were mutually helped by each other, and mutually 
grateful too; and believe me, Mr. Eveleigh,” he 
went on, “ it is in strict and honourable friendship 
to you, also, that I have thought right to act the 
part of what you, I dare say, consider a cruel— 
indeed you used the term, unadvisedly I am sure— 
a cruel, hard-hearted, and calculating parent. I 
will not say a word,” he went on—still speaking 
scftfy, and even appearing to be deeply affected — 

“ no, not a word about my dear friend who is gone, 
to wound your filial feelings. I will not say any¬ 
thing of the imprudence and even the dishonesty, 
strictly speaking, of rash and enormous specu¬ 
lations-” 

“ Hold, sir!” said Prank passionately, for his 
feelings were now strongly roused, “forbear, I 
command you, sir; and be sure of this, that he 
whom you dare to taunt with dishonesty, was ever 
as superior to you in integrity as in all besides 
that is honourable and true; and you know it, sir.” 

“ I was about to remark, when you interrupted 
me,” continued the other, in the same bland superior 
tone he had adopted, “ that I was quite sure my 
dear friend, for whose memory I feel as great a 
reverence as you can do, Mr. Eveleigh, though you 
are his son—that my dear friend, I say, was deceived 
by the false representations of plausible schemers.” 

^ JSTot for the first time in his life, Mr. Draper,” 
interposed Prank, whose passion yet boiled in his 
veins. 

“ I dare say not, Mr. Eveleigh; but that is 
nothing to the purpose, unless, indeed—” and he 
drew himself up statelily—“ unless you mean de¬ 
liberately to insult me. But I will not suppose 
this,” he added, before Prank could reply. “ Why 
should you, indeed ? And surely I can make 
allowance for youthful sorrow and disappoint¬ 
ment, and filial affection; yes, yes.” And really 
there was such candour, and pathos, and mildness, 
and forbearance, in look, demeanour, and inton¬ 
ation, that the young man again regretted his 
impetuosity, and thought, “ I have surely wronged 
him.” 

Ralph Draper saw the impression he had made, 
and went on: “Well, well, enough said, Mr. 
Eveleigh; and I will not reproach you, my young 
friend, that you shunned me, and sought no advice 
of me when my friendship might have stood you 
in stead, and when I might have looked for somo 
show of respect.” 

“ I believed I had sufficient reason to avoid 
seeking your counsel at that time,” replied Frank, 
firmly but respectfully. “ If I erred, I ask your 
forgiveness. And yet,” continued he, “ why need 
you reproach me, sir ? I asked advice of none, 
because there was only one honest and honourable 
course before me; and I took it.” 

“ Do I not say that I do not reproach you for 
this ?” continued the merchant. “ But my young 
friend, since you have chosen your own course, 
and did not think needful to indicate it to—to one 
who would, who might have been your best friend, 
you cannot surely blame me that I have also chosen 


mine. But, setting even this aside,” he went on, 
“let me put it to you, as an honourable man, 
whether you can wish to hold my daughter to an 
engagement made under far different circum¬ 
stances.” 

“ Far different indeed,” echoed Frank Eveleigh ; 

“ for, if I am not mistaken, you were much poorer 
then than now, and I-” 

“And you were much richer, you would say. 
Possibly you are right; but at any rate, there was 
some equality. Say that you were rich in prospect 
then, Mr. Eveleigh, and that I laboured to make 
my daughter’s fortune equal to what I conceived 
would be yours—that I have nurtured her in 
luxury—that her reasonable expectations have been 
in unison w r ith wealth—that she knows of straits 
and poverty, and daily sacrifices of comfort, only 
by name, or in the pages of some ridiculous novel 
—would it not be cruel to yourself, as well as cruel 
to her, to retain-” 

“ Spare yourself the trouble of further words, 
sir,” said Prank, with dignity; “ I know all you 
would say; and I myself have already said it to 
your daughter: what her reply has hitherto been, 

I know also; and though, without your consent, 
I believe she has no intention of becoming my 
wife, I must know that she herself retracts before 
I cease to hope.” 

“ It is a vain hope, Mr. Eveleigh,” said Ralph 
Draper, with a sigh. “ I might have wished it 

otherwise; but as-well, I repeat what I wrote 

to you: I have other views—G race has other views 
now; and, in short-.” 

“ I know nothing of other views; I can hear 
nothing about other views,” said Prank, firmly; 

“ Grace is already my affianced wife, and with your 
consent. You say circumstances have changed, 
and that you withdraw from your part of the en¬ 
gagement. Convince me only that Grace also 
wishes to withdraw from her part, and that wish 
shall be obeyed.” 

“Were I to tell you that my daughter sees the 
folly of that engagement, and cancels the past, will 
that convince you P” asked Ralph Draper. 

“ Ho,” replied the young man, his former sus¬ 
picion returning. “ I must hear it from her own 
lips; or, at least, I must see it written by her own 
hand.” 

A strange smile passed over the face of G-race’s 
father; but in a moment it was gone, and gave 
place to a momentary pallor, equally strange, as he 
drew from his pocket-book a folded note, and placed 
it in the hand of Prank Eveleigh, who hastily 
opened it. 

He read it; there was not much to read. It 
was well, perhaps, that there was not, or the 
constraint he laid on his strong and bitter feelings 
might have broken down. 

“If you had given me this at first, our dis¬ 
cussion might have been spared,” he said. “ It is 
indeed all over now;” and in another moment 
Ralph Draper was alone. 

The autumn wind had risen, and heavy drops 
of rain were falling, when Prank Eveleigh rushed 
from the house of his father’s former friend; but 
more desolate and dark and stormy were the 
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thoughts which agitated the mind of the unhappy 
young man. “False! fickle! faithless!” he re¬ 
peated, and he crushed the fatal writing in his 
hand; “False! fickle! faithless!” 

It was late when Frank reached his lodgings in 

U-, and retired to his chamber; and, after a 

night of broken, restless slumber—if slumber it 
could be called, which seemed a hideous nightmare 
—he rose to a full sense of his misery. 


HAUNTED LONDON. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “ ART AND NATURE.” 

v.— Cromwell’s London houses. 

The dark massy ghost of Cromwell haunts more 
than one locality of London. It has been seen a 
pillar of mist in Long Acre and Brompton, Ber¬ 
mondsey and Westminster, in all which places the 
great Protector alternately lived. 

Of all the London ghosts, except Dr. Johnson’s, 
Cromwell’s is, perhaps, the most corporeal and 
sturdy. Black suit and cloak it wears, and long 
boots; and the hat, such as he wore the day 
be was proclaimed Lord Protector, has a broad 
gold band, in fashion not unlike a crown, girdling 
it round. 

Where shall we follow the stately ghost first P 
To the far Bermondsey; to the old house now the 
Jamaica Tavern, that is embalmed by the horrible 
fumes of the glue-makers and the tanners, whose 
steeping-pits, filled with a dark liquid the colour 
of spiced ale, has a dust floating on the top of them 
that (following the simile) looks very much like 
grated nutmeg. All green then, I dare say, with bushy 
v ims, when Cromwell perhaps brought his bride here 
irom St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, or mounted at the 
door for Naseby or Dunbar, where the godless 
cavaliers and the rebellious plaids fled before the 
battle-psalms of Oliver’s troopers. Only a slice of 
the old building now remains; the other half has 
gone to the winds years ago; but on the half 
still left there are staircase beams stamped with 
carved quatrefoils and flowers; and there are old 
bolts that the mighty Protector of England may 
have stopped and loosed; a long and high table, 
larger than those of these degenerate times, old 
black settles that the Ironsides may have slept or 
watched on; and oak wainscoting that Oliver’s 
breast-plate may have shone upon and his sword 
have clashed against. 

No wonder the ghost rarely visits Old Brompton, 
for Cromwell House is gone to the ground years 
•■go, and the old green lanes are now streets. 
Besides, ghosts lead and point and shake their 
heads, but they will not enter into discussions with 
you; and I do not find much evidence that Crom¬ 
well ever did live at Hale House, Brompton, the 
seat of the Methwolds, though Henry Cromwell 
perhaps did so before he went the second time to 
Ireland, and not improbably even married here. 
As it is a bygone house, we will speak no evil of it; 
but we may just say that it was a mere square 
brick chest, with a room in it lined with Dutch 
tiles. Nor are we, indeed, lucky with our Crom¬ 
well residences; for our next trip is to the present 


Privy Council Office in Whitehall, where once the 
Cock-pit stood, in which locality dwelt the great 
country gentleman who governed England so well , 
and made her the terror and admiration of the 
world. It was to his wife, living at the Cock-pit, 
that Cromwell wrote the news of “the crowning 
victory ” at Dunbar. Thousands of omnibuses roll¬ 
ing past to and from Westminster have, however, 
long erased all footsteps of our great Cromwell. 

But the greatest portion of Cromwell’s career, 
before he became Protector, was spent in King- 
Street, Westminster, in an old wooden house lying 
between the Blue Boar’s Head Yard (to be exact) 
and Ram’s Mews. The street then ran straight 
from Charing Cross, past Whitehall, to West¬ 
minster, and had a gate standing across it. It 
was a well-to-do street; for though poor Spenser 
the poet had died of starvation in it, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s Lord High Admiral had held Privy Councils 
there—councils so disastrous to the Spaniard. 
Through this narrow street the halberdiers brought 
King Charles in a close chair to Whitehall, after 
his trial at Westminster, and from its latticed 
windows Cromwell may have looked with stern 
sorrow at the sedan that bore the faithless king. 

But I never meet Cromwell so often, even a dim 
skadovy, in the sunshine, (for it is all nonsense 
about your ghosts walking only by moonlight: the 
mind’s eye, to which alone they are visible, can 
conjure them up by day or night,) as in Long Acre, 
that quiet street of coach-builders. I specially 
love to track my sober ghost hither, because I 
know, from a dull, industrious book-grubber of my 
acquaintance, that my friend Oliver lived here 
quietly from 1637 to 1643, (eventful years for him, 
as for others,) where he was rated for the large 
sum, for those days, of ten shillings and tenpence. 
My date-grubber is even kind enough to inform 
me that the same not unknown Captain Cromwell 
lived on the south side, the Strand side, two doors 
from one Nicholas Stone, a sculptor. 

And here I shall refuse to go any further with 
my ghost, or he will keep me half the night lead¬ 
ing me about—to the Star Tavern, in Coleman 
Street, where he used, before the king’s fall, in the 
dangerous and troublous times, to meet his adhe¬ 
rents; or to the Blue Boar Inn, HighHolborn, where 
he intercepted the treacherous letter of the king; 
so here I must stop him, for even a ghost may be 
troublesome. It was not in Long Acre, in the quiet 
Captain’s house, that Cromwell kept his seven tables 
spread, as he afterwards did at Whitehall, nor his 
twelve footmen in grey jackets laced with silver and 
black. It was not here he saw his famous “ Coffin 
Mare,” with his favourite groom Dick Pace on her 
back, fly over the green turf; nor from this house 
did he ride to waken the echoes of Hampton Park, 
or to shake down the white chestnut bloom with 
the sounding feet of his Flemish hunters. 

How often, as I walk in the sunshine through 
that busy coach-builder’s street, do I fancy I see 
coming towards me a form of massive stature, with 
leonine head, which, by the wart on the right eye¬ 
brow, which marks his frown so dreadfully, I know 
to be Cromwell, whose early life was spent in this 
neighbourhood. I know well his heavy eyelids 
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and his full aquiline nose, his broad lower jaw, his 
strong chin, and his long, soft, curlless hair stream¬ 
ing down oyer his plain doublet collar and steel 
breastplate. There is a natural majesty about the 
Huntingdon country gentleman, such as kings 
rarely possess. 

How unlike this Long Acre, with its black still 
houses, to that great yellow brick mansion at Hunt¬ 
ingdon, where Cromwell was born! that house, 
not far from the dark Ouse, that passes sullenly to 
the Een country through rows of dull alders and 
drooping willows; or the stately ancestral house 
where Oliver’s grandfather entertained James i 
with almost regal splendour. Nor can we here help 
stopping for a moment to remind our readers that 
Cromwell was of no mean family, if to be of a mean 
family is a disgrace in the estimation of any but a 
mean mind. Cromwell was sprung of noble Welsh 
blood, especially from a certain Dick of the Dia¬ 
mond, whom Henry viii knighted for his unrivalled 
prowess in a Court tournament. On both father’s 
and mother’s side, by descent as well as by various 
intermarriages, Cromwell’s family was deeply con¬ 
nected with that brave middle class which has pro¬ 
duced England’s best and bravest men. He was 
educated at Cambridge, and studied law at Lin¬ 
coln’s Inn. 

He returned, home, to become a careless roysterer, 
fond of cards, quarter-staff, and rough country 
sports, till a great darkness fell on him, and slowly 
through that darkness broke the light from heaven 
that brought joy and peace. In country quiet and 
peace he lived, “ nursing his great soul in silence,’ 5 
as his friend Milton said afterwards of him. It was 
no adventurer of restless ambition who became 
really King of England, but a brave, pious, in¬ 
dustrious country gentleman, who, at the mature 
age of forty-one—more than half life over—took 
his seat in the Long Parliament as member for 
Cambridge, resolved to throw himself into the 
front rank as a buckler for his suffering coun¬ 
try. 

Still, through the pallor of ghostlmess, (it is a 
long way to -walk from Connaught Place, where, 
under Tyburn gallows, base hands threw the great 
man’s corpse,) I can still see the bluff Oliver’s 
tanned dyspeptic face, that Hudibras and the other 
cavalier wits thought it not disgraceful to mock 
at; the heavy red nose, too, the result of fen agues, 
I am not insensible to. Put I forget it all in that 
glance of blended love and majesty that Drydcn 
mentions so beautifully. I bow, therefore, with re¬ 
verence when I meet the ghost of that good and 
truly great man. The ribald cavaliers—such men 
as Bochester and Buckingham—talk of him as the 
moody Puritan; but I know that he loves music, 
and will listen for hours to voice and instrument, 
with Milton his friend dreaming at his elbow. 
They call him* the red-handed murderer; I know 
that he loves children, and is the tenderest of 
fathers. They think him a melancholy madman; 
I know that he loves an honest jest, and roared 
with laughter once at seeing a soldier jam his head 
inextricably in a Scotch churn. They call him 
niggard; I know that he feasted all the Parliament 
House, every Monday dined all his officers, and 


every day kept all but open table, though in his 
own diet he was spare and costless. They call 
him an ignorant brewer; but Milton tells me that, 
had he chosen, Cromwell’s natural capacity was so 
great that he might have equalled the greatest 
masters. They call him a hypocrite; but I know 
he begins and ends every work with prayer. 

I see him in Long Acre—this great, good man 
—walking with that dear stripling son Oliver,, 
the news of whose death went like a dagger to his 
father’s heart, with lazy careless Bichard, or his 
dear Dorothy (his daughter-in-law). That hooded 
graceful old lady, with the pure simple pearl neck¬ 
lace, must be the dear mother he loved so much; 
she of whom he always wrote with such respect and 
love; she who, in parting from him, gave him her 
blessing in these fond but broken words: “ The Lord 
cause his face to shine upon you, and bless you, 
and comfort you in all your adversities ; and make 
you to do great things for the glory of your most 
high God, and to be a relief unto his people. 
My dear son, I leave my heart with thee; good 
night.” 

Surely, when we reckon up the mothers to whom 
great men have been indebted for their greatness 
and their goodness, we must not forget Cromwells. 

I love the dear old mother that never heard a 
gun shot off at Hampton or "Whitehall, but she 
trembled for the life of her dear Oliver. When I 
meet her now, she wears a plain white satin hood, fas¬ 
tened with decent gravity under the chin; her broad 
lace handkerchief, drawn closely round her neck, 
is tied with a black string; and over all this there 
comes a green satin cardinal, fastened with one simple 
jewel. Indeed, I meet all the fine Puritan family 
in Long Acre—for ghosts love the home of their 
youth. Here I meet his favourite daughter, Mrs. 
Claypole, who had the unfortunate Boyalist bias; 
the more austere Lady Ireton; and Prances, whom 
Oliver’s chaplain courted, but a Gloucestershire 
gentleman married. 

I often think, when I see the stalwart ghost, that 
I respect him more as the kind father and firm friend, 
than even as the conqueror of Dunbar or Naseby 
—more as the retiring country gentleman, who 
would have been glad to live under his <f woodside 
shade and have kept a flock of sheep,” than as the 
kingly Protector, trampling down the cavaliers at 
Marston Moor. I love and venerate the man who, 
amid the cares of state, found time to console a 
bereaved father, and to recommend a dead officer’s 
children to the consideration of Parliament. 

I remember him as the most tolerant of men. 
He protected our universities and preserved the 
dead king’s scattered works of art. Sectarians 
of all sorts, and even Boman Catholics, met at his 
table. To Ussher the prelate he gave a pension; 
Baxter he sought to make a military chaplain of 
the Ironsides; Milton, the ideal republican, was his 
secretary. 

I venerate him as the armed apostle of reforma¬ 
tion, as the sworded advocate of liberty of conscience, 
as the Gustavus of England, as the warrior of Pro¬ 
testantism. He saved the bleeding Vaudois, ho 
encouraged the Swiss, he threatened Turin, ho 
scared the Pope, he humbled the Spaniards, he 
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defied Prance. In all treaties lie stipulated for a 
toleration of Protestantism. Pie planned a great 
armed alliance of the Protestant powers. He pro¬ 
jected a society that was to correspond with all 
parts of the world, to encourage, aid, and defend 
Protestantism. Universal toleration, evangelical 
alliance, and all our grandest missionary work, 
were foreshadowed by this great man. It was not 
in Parliament or in power that this ghost of ours 
spent the best part of his life; no, but in grass 
farming on the flat banks of the Ouse among dank 
willows, in prayer, in preaching, and in the tranquil 
pleasures of home. 

I gaze at the aguish ghost of the Protector, 
which I follow afar off, as children do a street show, 
with respect, yet with awe, whether he go towards 
Drury House or towards "Whitehall, where the bad 
king lost head and crown at one blow. 

But I must part from thy great shadow, as I 
have had to part from so many others. Oliver 
Cromwell! I see thy stern eyes and grave large 
features melt into vague sunshine as I still address 
thee. How thy sword is gone; now thy grey 
stockings; now half thy mirror of a breastplate; 
now thy falling bands; yet it is a radiant bright¬ 
ness that enwraps thee. Blessed spirit, may thy 
doom be mine. Glorious shadow of immortality, 
may I one day be as thou art, though my life shall 
have been to thine but as of a pigmy to a giant. 
Illustrious among the crowned angels, may I learn 
more to venerate thy memory—a true king among 
men, a true saint before God. 


INDIAN TABLE ATTENDANTS. 

If there are anomalies and extravagancies which 
characterize the peculiarities of oriental “ caste,” 
the “ English in Bengal display them notably ” at 
their Presidency, especially in the matter of their 
household domestics. To have one's dinner dressed 
by a professional cook, one’s wardrobe and toilette 
attended to by an express valet, one’s offspring 
nurtured and tended by sable guardians matured in 
the art of “ handling the baby,” and with life devoted 
to the good cause, are benefits which speak for 
themselves, and are peculiar to Northern India; for 
in the Madras and Bombay Presidencies the domes¬ 
tic servant can and does most significantly apply 
his hand to every department, but, with what con¬ 
comitant results, we will lightly illustrate. 

A well-organized establishment in the north 
numbers on its muster-roll some twenty servants, 
to each man severally being appointed his respec¬ 
tive duty, for which he is ever present, and at which, 
however inexperienced at first, he becomes an adept. 
Thus the household machinery goes on without let 
or hindrance, and at all times, and in the event of a 
march especially, when numbers for incessant pack¬ 
ing are desirable, all the more available hands are 
ready for “ general servicefor although theoreti¬ 
cally engaged for special services, they one and all 
prove practically that they are ever willing to assist 
each other. This multiplicity of domestics by no 
means necessitates a corresponding expense, for the 
actual cost of twenty servants in the north will not 
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exceed the cost of a quarter of the number in Bom¬ 
bay or Madras. 

The “table attendant” is of course a Mussul¬ 
man, and, like all Bengalee servants, his scale of re¬ 
muneration is small indeed; the head man receiving 
usually seven or eight rupees a month, equivalent 
to about £5 per annum, with which he supplies all 
his personal wants, save a hut, which is provided 
for him adjoining the kitchens. But if this func¬ 
tionary, commonly called “ khitmutgar,” is gifted 
with high skill of culinary composition, and is 
superexcellent in jellies, cream puddings, raised 
pies, and the mysteries of savoury meats; or if, 
in the rotundity of his person, lie exhibits the 
inherent quality of appreciating what is good 
in gustatory matters, he may obtain double or 
even three times that sum; and then he drops the 
insignificant title of “ khitmutgar ” and is called 
a “khansamah.” In Bombay and Madras this 
individual is equally his master’s valet; but the 
Bengalee scorns the toilet table, and is alone 
monarch of the pantry and kitchen; which ne¬ 
cessitates a regular valet or bearer being estab¬ 
lished, of whom we have spoken in a former paper. 
The official who combines the double duties at 
Bombay and Madras is called “butler” or “boy,” 
and is the happy recipient of a monthly salary that 
the Bengalee khansamah and bearer would be 
covetous to possess between them. The paucity 
of servants creates quite a different aspect in the 
compounds or inclosures of a bungalow, when the 
occupants come from the sister Presidencies, as is 
frequently the case when quartered at the same 
stations. The verandah of the Bengalee is resonant 
with bustle and animation; while that of his neigh¬ 
bour from Bombay or Madras is still and quiet. 
So it must be when “ boy ” is solus, and is alike 
qualified and appropriated to be despatched on some 
distant errand for a dozen of beer, or consigned to 
the inner verandah corner, to entrance by his 
endearing epithets the uproarious bleatings of the 
latest-born. 

In the latter case, how is the advent of a visitor 
to be made known and duly signified to the de¬ 
lighted matron within P How are the ears of the 
solitary domestic to be wrought upon, when the 
crushing of the buggy-wheels on the loose stony 
road fails to supplant the dulcet querelings of the 
babe ? We have tried it again and again. Let us 
call now on Jones and his spouse, who are “ Mulls,” 
or Madrasses. So we drive our buggy with un¬ 
wonted clatter; our syce, or horse keeper, attunes 
his bronchial powers, and developes them forcibly 
but unsuccessfully. He harks away, and gives a 
“ view halloo,” scouring the garden in quest of life, 
and penetrating to the distant stable, where a lonely 
neighing greets his listening ear. He returns dis¬ 
consolate, but his look is appealing; he grows bold 
and intrusive ; he invades the domicile, and leaves 
us grilling in the sun for an unlimited period, and 
then returns baffled : but he despairs not; he has 
picked up a ray of light on his exploration ; he flies 
round to the rear of the house, and brings the wel¬ 
come intelligence that assistance is at hand. Nor is 
he wrong; for, emerging from the front door curtain 
appears a black shining countenance, evidently 
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appertaining to the “ boy,” in support of the baby, 
and which, on hearing the question propounded as 
to the probable visibility of his master and mistress, 
as rapidly disappears, and eventually brings his 
startling intelligence—not that 

“ The Icing is in the counting-house. 

Counting out liis money; 

The queen is in her parlour. 

Eating bread and honey 

but that “massa’s fast asleep, mistress in bath-room 
washin’ her yeadwhich tidings, imparting in vivid 
and forcible reality the domestic portraiture of the 
interior economy at the moment, affords subject for 
meditation on the drive home. 

Now, are we not all creatures of caste, and have 
we not each one and all his national or his peculiar 
prejudices P If Bam Sing delights in painting his 
forehead and denying himself aught but what his 
hereditary prejudices entitle him to do, does not 
John Bull stick up for the comforts to which he has 
been used, and is he not duly hated in continental 
Europe for his insufferably haughty manner, which 
scorns everything foreign to his custom ? Now, a 
jack-of-all-trades or “ blackey-of-all-work,’’ while 
' offering in his person the advantages of “ central¬ 
ization,” is not to our fancy. And we confess that 
if we breakfast with Brown of the Mulls, (who chums 
with Bobinson and shares his servants,) we have 
predilections in behalf of hot coffee, and a decided 
prejudice against having the repast produced in 
fragmentary bequests at irreconcileable intervals. 
Brown has to sally periodically into the verandah 
and shout for the over-grilled kidneys, and to hear 
in broken English, “Comin, sar; but I cleanin’ Cap¬ 
tain Bobinson hees boots; he off to de Court Martial, 
sar.” But the “ boy,” who may be a hirsute ve¬ 
teran, albeit his designation is juvenile, at last ap¬ 
pears, presenting a plate on which he has affixed a 
strange device impressed in an annular form from 
his thumb, and which savours highly of “ Warren’s 
blacking.” We do not hurt Brown’s feelings, but 
we smother our own, and resolve not to breakfast 
with our hospitable friend again. 

But we must turn to the Bengalee style of thing; 
and here we fearlessly and unhesitatingly assert that 
the system is perfection, and that in no nobleman’s 
mansion in England, or abroad, can any table me¬ 
nage be conducted in better style than in Northern 
India, where the master has the means and takes 
pride in his establishment. The cookery is, or can 
always be, unsurpassed; and from the simple fact of 
there being a permanent retinue of well-ordered and 
able domestics, each one thoroughly conversant 
with his work, there is a quiet result, characteristic 
of the oriental, even in his movements, which is not 
to be met with in Europe, and which is signally 
effective at a more than ordinary sized banquet. 
We do not speak of minor establishments, for there 
every guest brings his own attendant; and there are 
often some over-zealous attendants, who persist in 
evincing too laudable an anxiety that their master 
or mistress should not miss the breast of the tur¬ 
key, and whose movements exhibit unnecessary en¬ 
ergy, followed, in all probability, by a variance with 
some still more devoted khitmutgar, on the subject 
of a champagne bottle. To such irregularities, how¬ 
ever, an equivalent is found in England at “ grand 


spreads,” when John the footman is supplemented 
by frock-coated William the coachman from the 
stable; when John Wilkins the grocer, disguised 
as a butler, aggravates the ear with his creaky shoes; 
and Tom and Harry, the grooms, “ play wild and 
airy fancies,” to the discomfiture of the guests. 
We allude to the magnates of the land. When a 
lieutenant-governor has no need for a contribution of 
attendants, but has his permanently well-organized 
establishment, equal to any emergency, then it is wo 
affirm that no banquet in Europe can be more effi¬ 
caciously and attractively given. 

And now let us enlighten the English reader as to 
what this system may be. From what has been al¬ 
ready said, it will be known that the khansamah is 
the principal table domestic ; but this official title is 
not imperative, for the majority of the English in 
India are content with the simple khitmutgar, who 
may be equally efficient, but who is a recipient of 
less pay, and who, when, as in a married man’s es¬ 
tablishment, there are more than one, appropriates 
the brevet rank. Now, the khansamah, or head 
khitmutgar, is by no means in the grade of an 
English butler, but has far more varied and intri¬ 
cate duties. To him is intrusted the entire control 
of the table ; he directs the cook, and is responsible 
for the edibles ; he supplies what ho best can, (for 
such a phrase as “ ordering dinner ” would be rather 
“ eye-awakening,” unintelligible, to ladies in India); 
but after breakfast he is to be seen hovering near 
his mistress’ store-room in quest of such delicacies 
as he may know to be incarcerated there. He then 
sallies to the bazaar and completes his purchases, 
although before breakfast he has already well ar¬ 
ranged his programme for the day. He does not 
condescend to lay the cloth, for this is the special 
function of his assistant, who has likewise entire 
charge of the plate, glass, and crockery. “ Khan¬ 
samah jee” brings in the last and hottest delicacy 
for the breakfast, announcing its safe entry. After 
breakfast, and his consultation with his mistress 
over, he disappears, vanishing into the culinary 
regions to take his siesta, smoke his hookah, doff 
his snowy garments, and bind up his face for the 
better preservation of his jet-black beard, of which 
he is amazingly proud. If the family partake of 
hot tiffin (luncheon), he may occasionally make his 
appearance, but he is seldom seen till near dinner 
time, when he emerges in all his pomp, especially 
if there are guests ; for he and his fellow khansa- 
mahs at the station are zealous rivals, each one 
wishing to outdo his neighbour in the gastronomic 
art; and, attending as he does upon his master when¬ 
ever he dines out, he has become tolerably well 
versed in the gauge of his fellow craftsmen’s skill; 
but if he detects a new dish, no rest has he until he 
has mastered and produced it. 

But we must add a word about his assistants. 
The khitmutgar, who is sketched in our illustration, 
(for his superior is still in the kitchen,) brings in 
the dishes and iffaces them. His costume is like 
that of the khansamah—of snowy muslin in summer, 
and of some dark cloth in cool months, neatly edged 
with some more brilliant colour, the khansamah 
generally edging his with gold lace. The turban 
is no loose wrapper of shapeless stuff bound round 
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the head, hut ail elaborately plaited concoction, the 
work of an artiste in the bazaar. Across this 
is attached a coloured band, whereon may be seen 
in silver the crest of the family, and round the waist 
is girt a long twist of bicoloured cloth, the same 
colours being given to all the family domestics who 
are clothed in livery. Following the khitmutgar 
may be seen an embryo khitmutgar ; he acts in the 
character of scullery-maid, his duty being to “ wash 
up,” and make himself generally useful. He never 
ventures within the precincts of the mansion, unless 
the khitmutgar is sick, when, arranged in well 
whitened garments, and a flowing tail to his tur¬ 
ban, he officiates ; but long before he is accepted in 
service as a khitmutgar, he has become a proficient, 
and may be able to cook admirably as well as wait 
at table. He is generally to be seen near the kit¬ 
chen door, plucking the fowls, cutting them up, or 
grinding the curry powder in the morning, churn¬ 
ing the butter, and doing odd jobs in the culinary 
line. Beyond, in the sketch, stands the venerable 
cook and his mate. 

With such a retinue of domestics, to each of whom 
is disposed his separate work, can the English house¬ 


keeper be surprised to know that everything goes 
on glibly, and especially when it is remembered that 
each attendant thoroughly understands his work, 
and possesses the oriental good properties of tem¬ 
perance, cleanliness, quietness, and civility? 


AUTHENTIC ANECDOTE OF FREDERIC 
WILLIAM IY OF PRUSSIA. 

Few monarchs ever came to the throne under fairer 
auspices than the s till reigning, but, from heavy 
bodily affliction, no longer ruling, king of Prussia. 
Great was his popularity when, in 1840, he suc¬ 
ceeded his father—an excellent though somewhat 
too opinion a five man; and when with Christian 
manliness the young monarch declared openly, at 
his first public appearance before his people, “ What¬ 
soever others do, I and my house will serve the 
Lord,” the truly royal announcement was hailed 
by all believers in God’s word, as an augury of* 
good to Prussia, to Germany, and to the world at 
large. On many after occasions, similar avowals 
of pious sentiment, confirmed by corresponding 
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actions, Avon for Frederic William iv “ golden 
opinions !J from all right thinking men. 

The year 1848, however, beheld a different scene. 
The flame of insurrection, kindled in France, spread 
rapidly over Continental Europe, and Berlin saw 
a large proportion of its citizens in arms against 
their sovereign. From that time to this, the 
popularity of the Prussian monarch has expe¬ 
rienced many vicissitudes. Few princes have 
been more highly lauded by one party, few more 
sneered at by another; and none, as the writer of 
their biography believes, have ever been more 
basely calumniated. But four characteristics, for 
which Frederic William iv has been from early 
youth celebrated, and to which much of his popu¬ 
larity and some of his political failures may bo 
traced—namely, his eloquence as an unpremeditated 
public speaker, his ready wit, his irresistible love 
of fun and frolic, and these ever coupled with the 
most urbane affability and kindness of heart—had 
never been disputed by any party; and it is in illus¬ 
tration of the three last that the following anecdote, 
given to the writer by a person then familiar with 
the court, is presented to the reader. 

Yery soon after his accession to the regal dignity, 
Frederic William iv, who, like most German princes, 
w r as an early riser, a great pedestrian, and a dis¬ 
penser with etiquette whenever such was possible, 
went out one morning alone, to take a walk in the 
deer park of Sans Souci. 

In one of the drives, which are all open to the 
public, he encountered an old woman, who was exert¬ 
ing all her powers of arm and voice to urge forward 
an obstinate ass, laden with some garden produce 
for the Berlin market. 

Her exclamations and gesticulations amused the 
king, who, after watching for a little while her in¬ 
effectual exertions, asked if she always had as much 
trouble with her refractory donkey. 

“ Oh no,’’ replied the old dame, (who had not 
the faintest idea that, in the plain-dressed and 
plain-spoken man before her, she beheld her 
sovereign,) “ Oh no, sir; when Fritz is with me, he 
thrashes behind, and I drag on before, and then it 
goes well enough; but Fritz got a job of work 
this morning, and could not come with me, and 
the self-willed beast knows well enough I am 
alone.” 

“ Well, my good dame,” said the king, laughing, 
“ do you drag on before, and I’ll thrash behind, 
and we’ll see if we can’t make him go.” 

And so the king did, almost up to the last gate 
of the deer park, when, unwilling to go farther, for 
fear of being recognised, he dealt the donkey such 
a tremendous blow with his walking-stick, that 
the beast fairly ran on, leaving the old woman 
neither time nor breath to return thanks for the 
kind assistance. 

The king, after relieving himself by a hearty 
laugh, hastened home to the palace, and, bursting 
into the queen’s apartment, his forehead beaded 
with perspiration, and his whole face radiant with 
the enjoyed frolic, ho called out, “Well, Elizabeth, 
what think you I have just been about? Only 
helping an old woman to bring her cabbages to 
market.” 


“ Ah, Fritz,”* said the amiable and well-beloved 
queen, holding up a reproving finger, “such doings 
were scarcely pcrmittable in a •prince; but in a 
king /” 

“Pooh, pooh!” replied the merry monarch, “I 
was only acting Fritz, you know; and besides, 
who’ll tell me it is the first, or will be the last, 
ass I have helped to push forward! ” 

The witticism was as pat as the truth -was un¬ 
deniable. Not a word could be said against it, 
and ere long the anecdote became current in the 
private court circle. 


OYEE THE BOEDEE. 

Iv addition to the multitudes who cross the frontier¬ 
line between England and Scotland on the ordinary 
engagements of life, thousands pass it from south 
to north at this season of the year, either with the 
sports of the field in view—grouse-shooting and 
deer-stalking—or intent upon making acquaintance 
with the lakes, glens, forests, and bracing air of the 
Highlands. The passage is accomplished without 
the slightest difficulty; but in former times the 
case was very different. Not that Nature then 
placed any formidable obstacles in the way which 
have since been removed; for the Tweed and the 
Esk are fordable streams, while the main ridge of 
the Cheviots is readily scaled. But when the two 
countries formed distinct kingdoms, often at war, 
without being polite enough to preface it by a 
formal announcement, there was no crossing the 
Border except sword in hand; and even when 
peaceful relations subsisted between the govern¬ 
ments, the borderers themselves wielded their 
weapons against each other with right hearty good¬ 
will, to obtain plunder or avenge some wrong, and 
never allowed strangers to pass without levying 
toll upon them. If the unlucky wight pounced 
upon could not pay in goods, he must in person, 
and was unceremoniously ensconced in the dungeon 
of some square grim tower till his ransom arrived. 
It mattered little whether the parties pillaged, and 
taken for a prey, were from an opposite side of the 
frontier or not; for as whole clans depended entirety 
upon rapine for subsistence, they were not particu¬ 
lar from whom it was obtained. Their chiefs, 
whose names are now borne by nobles, frequently 
abetted their lawless proceedings as profitable to 
themselves, or led them on in the foray. Wanting 
provender, they took it with the strong hand as 
the readiest mode, marched with their retainers 
rapidly by night to some homestead, village, or 
town, seized the corn, drove off the cattle, and 
perhaps fired the houses to distract the unfortunate 
inmates. Some ecclesiastics also were addicted to 
this freebooting, according to the old ballad :— 

“ O, tlie monks of Melrose made gude kale (broth) 

On Fridays when they fasted ; 

They wanted neither beef nor ale 
As long as their neighbours’ lasted.” 

The mottoes of the chieftains were often of a bri¬ 
gand description. Thus, the Murrays had, “ Forth 

* Among all classes, tho familiar German abbreviation for 
Frederic, as Fred, is in English. 
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fortune and fill the fettersttio Drummonds, 
“ Gang warily the Buccleuchs, “ Rest riding by 
moonlightthe Hardens, “ We’ll have moonlight 
again;” and the Cranstouns audaciously proclaimed, 
“ Thou shall want ere I want.” 

The frivolous claim to the Scottish crown, so 
pertinaciously advanced by Edward I, with the un¬ 
happy attempt he made to obtain it by conquest, 
was long remembered with great bitterness in the 
northern kingdom. Shakspeare has forcibly de¬ 
scribed its natural effect in his “ Henry v,” where 
the king is supposed to be conferring with his 
barons and advisers, on the best means of attacking 
France:— 

“ We must not only arm to invade the French, 

But lay down our proportious to defend 
Against the Scot, who will make road upon us 
With all advantages.” 

“ They of those marches, gracious sovereign. 

Shall be a wall sufficient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers . 

“ We do not mean the coursing snatchers only. 

But fear the main intendment of the Scot, 

Who hath been still a giddy neighbour to us; 

For you shall read, that my great grandfather 
Never went with his forces into France, 

But that the Scot on his unfurnished kingdom 
Came pouring like a tide into the breach 
With ample and brim fulness of his force; 

Galling the gleaned land with hot essays; 

Girding with grievous siege, castles and towns 
That England, being empty of defence. 

Hath shook and trembled at the ill neighbourhood.” 

The word march, used by the poet, is of Saxon 
origin, and signifies a boundary. Hence tbe dis¬ 
tricts forming tbe Scottish border are commonly 
called in our annals the Northern Marches, or the 
Marches of Scotland ; and the people are often 
styled Marchmen. The English title of Marquis, 
and the German Margrave, are derived from the 
same word, and meant originally officers who had 
command on the frontiers of their respective coun¬ 
tries. 

At an early period, functionaries were appointed 
to keep watch and ward on the Scottish frontier, 
with the style of Lords Warden. This was for 
purposes of offence and defence in war, and to re¬ 
press marauding in time of peace. Eor greater 
security, the country was divided into three parts, 
distinguished as the east, middle, and west marches, 
each of which had its own warden. The post was 
commonly held by the great barons of the north, 
the Percys, Cliffords, Nevilles, Scroops, and Dacres, 
who signalized their wealth by rearing the magni¬ 
ficent castellated mansions of Alnwick, Raby, Nor- 
ham, and Naworth, as well as indicated significantly 
the power and turbulence of their neighbours by 
the necessity for such strongholds. The Scottish 
kings had similar officers on their side of the fron¬ 
tier ; but their more limited means compelled them 
to be content with smaller and simpler erections. 
They consisted generally of a peel-house, or square 
embattled tower, with walls of massive thickness, 
surrounded by a moat, or on the borders of some 
stream. 

A lord warden had j^ower of life and death. 
Ho could hang and imprison at jDleasure. At a 
moment’s warning he could summon every male, 
between the ages of sixteen and sixty, within his 


territory, to arm, and march into the field. His 
ordinances sometimes ran as follows:—“ That every 
man do rise and follow the fray upon blowing of 
born, shout, or outcry, upon pain of death; that 
no man practise with rebel, thief, or murderer, but 
that the same be opened to my lord warden; that 
no subject speak with any Scotchman, except upon 
licence so to do by my lord warden, or his deputy.” 
Equally stringent regulations prevailed on the 
northern side of the Border, for it was enacted that 
no manner of person of any degree should inter- 
commune with any English without special licence. 
Bloodhounds were kept in certain places, to be let 
loose upon fugitives; and by means of beacons on 
the hills, a fiery communication extended from the 
Border, northwards to Edinburgh, and southwards 
towards Lancaster, to give notice of the advance of 
an enemy. By an Act of the Scottish Parliament, 
in 1455, one hale or faggot was to indicate that the 
English were approaching in any manner; two 
bales, that they were coming indeed ; and four 
bales, that they were unusually strong. Sir Walter 
Scott has given a graphic description of these 
ominous fires:— 

“Ride, Alton, ride for death and life. 

And warn the Warden of tho strife; 

Young Gilbert, let our beacon blaze. 

Our Idn and clan and friends to raise. 

The ready page, with harried hand. 

Awaked tho need-lire's slumbering brand. 

And ruddy blushed the heaven; 

For a sheet of flame, from the turret high. 

Waved like a blood-flag in the sky. 

All flaring and uneven; 

And soon a score of fires, I ween, 

From height, and hill, and cliff were scon; 

Each with warlike tidings fraught: 

Each from each the signal caught; 

Each after each they glanced to sight, t 
As stars arise upon the night. 

They gleamed in many a dusky tarn. 

Haunted by the lonely earn; 

On many a cairn’s gray pyramid, 

"Where 11ms of mighty chiefs lay hid; 

Till high Dunedin tho blazes saw. 

From Soltra and Dumpender Law; 

Till Lothian heard the Regent’s order. 

That all should bowne them for the Border.” 

Lands were frequently held, with the obligation 
imposed upon the holder to blow the horn from 
the top of a hill, or a high tower, to alarm tho 
neighbourhood when an enemy appeared. This 
service, called cornage, from cornu , a horn, was 
afterwards changed into a corn rent. At Brougham 
J-Iall, Westmoreland, the seat of Lord Brougham, 
there is a horn preserved, of very early workman¬ 
ship, believed to Lave done duty on such occasions. 

A good account of jhis stewardship as warden, 
thought the eighth Harry, was rendered by 
Thomas, Lord Dacre. He reported by letter te 
Cardinal Wolsey : “ There never was so mickle mis- 
chiefe, robbry, spoyling, and vengeaunce in Scotland 
than there is now, without hope of remedye, which I 
prayc our Lord God to continewe.” This, be it 
observed, was written to a minister of religion by 
a person whose office it was to preserve the peace. 
The Dacres had their title from Acre, in Palestine, 
at the siege of which, under Richard Goeur do 
Lion, one of their ancestors distinguished himself. 
Better still, in the esteem of the same king, was the 
return made by Sir Thomas Wharton, Governor of 
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Carlisle and Warden of the West Marches. It ob¬ 
tained for him a peerage. A document preserved 
in the State Paper Office gives an account of a four 
months’ foray, in which the following items figure: 
192 towns, towers, churches, and farmsteads cast 
down or burned; 403 Scots slain; 816 prisoners 
taken; upwards of 10,000 head of horned cattle and 
12,000 sheep carried off. Possibly this raid is one 
of those recommended in another State Paper, 
entitled, “The openyons of Sir Thomas Wharton 
and others, for annoyance as they trust in God, 
shall be done to Scotland this wynter by the West 
Marchers of England.” The Scotch were not at 
all behindhand in retaliating. Lord Dacre reports 
an inroad upon his estate, eleven of his own ser¬ 
vants slain, and others taken prisoners. The Earl 
of Northumberland writes, respecting a missive 
from some Scotch chiefs, to the effect that they 
would pay him a visit at his house of Warkworth, 
and give him light enough to put on his clothes at 
midnight. 

Though it was eminently true of the north of 
England and the south of Scotland, 

“ That near a border frontier in tlio time of war. 

There’s ne’er a man hut he’s a freebooter;” 

yet in the most peaceful times the region swarmed 
with “gentlemen of the night, minions of the 
moon,” usually called moss-troopers in songs and 
chronicles of tho district. The name refers to the 
mosses or peat-bogs, near which the most formid¬ 
able established themselves, as places of refuge too 
dangerous to be penetrated except by persons per¬ 
fectly acquainted with them. The Solway Moss 
and the Tarras Moss were particularly noted. 
Into the first-named morass an unfortunate body 
of horse precipitately plunged after the battle of 
the Solway, in the reign of Ilenry viii, and were 
install tty engulphed. This account remained tra¬ 
ditional till tho last century, when a man and horse, 
in complete armour, were found by some peat- 
diggers. Many thousand tons of earth had to be 
tipped into that part of it crossed by the Caledo¬ 
nian Railway before the ground acquired sufficient 
consistency. In this neighbourhood, between the 
rivers Esk and Sark, was the far-famed Debate- 
able Land, which, as no authority was exercised in 
it by the kings of either nation, naturally became 
t/he resort of the most desperate offenders after their 
expulsion or flight from their own country. It is 
related that a favourite cow, belonging to James I, 
not liking her quarters in England, found her way 
back unguided to Edinburgh. The king remarked, 
that he was not so much surprised at the animal’s 
instinct in smelling out the road, as that she got 
through the Dcbatcable Land without being stolen. 
It has been aptly said that, had he been reminded 
of this desire of returning north being singular, 
not evinced by any of his train besides the cow, he 
would probably have answered, she was a brute 
and knew no better. At last, in 1552, commis¬ 
sioners on both sides met, and regularly divided 
the Debateablo Land by a ditch and march stones 
between the two kingdoms. 

The marauders were a daring, active, and 
athletic race, of fierce and easily excited passions, 
thoroughly acquainted with the country for miles 


on both sides of the Border. They are sketched, in 
the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel,” in the person of 
William of Deloraine. 

* c A stark moss-trooping Scott was he, 

As e’er couched border lance by knee; 

Through Solway sands, through Tarras moss, 

Blindfold, he knew the paths to cross; 

By wily turns, by desperate bounds. 

Had baffled Percy’s best blood-hounds; 

In Esk, or Liddle, fords were none, 

But he would ride them one by one; 

Alike to him was time or tide, 

December’s snow, or July’s pride; 

Alike to him was tide or time, 

Moonless midnight, or matin prime : 

Steady of heart, and stout of hand, 

As ever drove prey from Cumberland; 

Five times outlawed had ho been, 

By England’s Icing, and Scotland’s queen.” 

In return for black-mail or protection-rent, they 
spared the property of those who paid it, and 
engaged to defend it from aggressions. But all 
possessions not thus secured were regarded as fair 
spoil, preference being given to live stock, as the 
most serviceable prey and the most readily re¬ 
moved. In Dumfries-shire, a deep circular hollow 
bears the name of the Beef Stand, owing to its 
having been used as the hiding-place of stolen 
cattle. 

Favoured by chiefs of note, who availed them¬ 
selves of their aid in their own quarrels, the moss¬ 
troopers committed such excesses that James v 
determined to proceed against them in person. 
Accordingly, having first secured the implicated 
nobles, the Earl of Both well, the Lord Maxwell, 
Lord Home, Scott of Buccleugh, and Ker of Ferny- 
hurst, the king led a considerable force into the 
south in 1529, under the pretext of enjoying the 
pastime of hunting. Having separated from the 
main body, he passed by the stronghold of the chief 
of the Twcedies, with a few attendants, without 
calling, upon which the Thane pursued him in hot 
haste, and demanded corporal satisfaction on the 
spot for the insult. James discovered himself, and 
brought the pursuer to his knees for pardon. He 
next proceeded to the peel-house of Piers Cock- 
burne, notorious for his depredations, who was 
seized unawares while at dinner, instantly pinioned, 
and hanged over his own gate. The wife and 
family were allowed to escape. She is sujDposed 
to be the heroine of the ballad of “ The Border 
Widow,” according to which, she ventured to take 
charge of the body of her husband. The writer 
represents the widow uttering the affecting lines :— 
t( I sewed his sheet, making my mane; 

I watched the corpse, myself alane; 

I watched his bod} 7- night and day; 

No living creature came that way. 

I took his body on my back, 

And whiles I gacd, and whiles I sattc; 

I digged a grave, and laid him in, 

And happed him with tho sod sae green.” 

Adam Scott, known as the King of the Border and 
the King of Thieves, suffered the same fate. His 
tower remains in ruins in the vale of Ettrick. 
But James’s wrath was speedily directed against 
Johnnie Armstrong, the head of a powerful clan, 
whose tower, now used as a cowhouse, is also extant 
in Eslcdale, within an hour’s ride of Cumberland. 

On the approach of the sovereign, Johnnie 
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determined to sliow a bold face. He proceeded to 
meet him, at the head of thirty-six well-mounted 
men, arrayed in their best attire. But never did 
man more miscalculate respecting the effect of an 
imposing appearance. “ What wants this knave,” 
said James, “but a crown, to be as magnificent as 
a king P” and he ordered him to instant execution. 
Johnnie pleaded hard for his life, offering four-and- 
twenty milk-white steeds for his ransom, then four- 
and-twenty “ganging mills,” with as much good 
red wheat as would keep them in grinding for a 
whole year. It was all in vain. As a last resource, 
he offered to maintain himself, with fifty men, and 
serve the king at a moment’s service at his own 
expense; never to hurt or injure any Scottish 
subject; and engaged likewise, within a certain 
time, to present to him, alive or dead, any man in 
England, duke, earl, lord, baron, or of any other 
degree. James was inexorable, upon which the 
freebooter assumed an air of proud indifference, 
according to the song which bears his name, 
saying— 

“ To seek licfc water aneatli canid ico. 

Surely ib is a great folie ; 

I have asked grace at a graceless face, 

But there is nane for my men and me.” 

Johnnie and his retainers v r ere hanged on some 
trees near Carlinrigg Chapel, ten miles south of 
Hawick; and from that time, according to the 
local tradition, the trees •withered away. The 
severity of the king cost him dear. Chiefly owing 
to it, his army would not fight at the battle of the 
Solway, which the English, therefore, readily won 
with a far inferior force; and within a month after 
the engagement, James died of a broken heart. 

The Armstrongs long remained formidable bor¬ 
derers, in possession of the greater part of Liddes- 
dale. One of them, named Sandye, w T as a partisan 
of England. There was a long correspondence re¬ 
specting him between Lord Dacre and the English 
Privy Council,' for he had threatened to turn 
Scotsman unless properly protected by the Lord 
Warden. Another, a noted man, celebrated in 
song as Kinmont Willie, being taken prisoner, w 7 as 
conveyed to Carlisle; but, as this occurred on a 
day of truce, his release was at once demanded. 
On being infused, a party of two hundred horse 
came before break of day, made a breach in the 
walls, and carried him off in triumph, before the 
astonished garrison could prepare for resistance. 
An amusing incident occurred during an attack 
upon the clan by the warden, Sir Robert Carey. 
While he was besieging them closely in Tarras 
Moss, they contrived, by ways known only to 
themselves, to send off a party into England to 
plunder his lands. On their return, they sent Sir 
Robert one of his own cows, with the message that, 
fearing he might fall short of provision during his 
visit to Scotland, they had taken the precaution to 
send him some English beef! Two verses are 
extant, called “Armstrong’s Goodnight,” said to 
have been composed by one of the name the night 
before he was executed:— 

“ Tins night is my departing night, 

Bor here nae longer must I staj ^; 

There’s neither friend nor foe o’ mine 
But wishes me away. 


What I have done through lack of wit 

I never, never, can recall; 

I hope ye’re all my friends as yet; 

Good night, and joy be with you all.” 

One of the last Border reivers of celebrity was an 
Armstrong, who came to an untimely end. Twelve- 
head of cattle were driven off from Teviotdale, and 
traced to Liddesdale, where he resided. Ho was 
seized at night in bed, and brought to trial. 
Though no precise evidence could be adduced 
against him, the jury found him guilty, on the 
ground of his general character, and he was hanged 
at Selkirk. 

Hot less notorious were the Graemes, a numerous 
and powerful clan, of Scottish origin, but settled 
chiefly in the Debateable Land, or on the English 
side of the Border. Erom them the Uetherby 
baronet, Sir James Graham, descends. Though 
generally giving military service to England in the 
wars, their depredations were impartially distributed 
between both countries. They are described as 
“all stark moss-troopers and arrant thieves, yet 
sometimes connived at, because they gave in¬ 
telligence forth of Scotland, and would raise four 
hundred horse at any time, upon a raid of the 
English into Scotland.” A saying is recorded of 
a mother of this clan to her son, which became 
proverbial: “ Ride, Rowly, hough’s i’ the pot,” 
meaning, that the last piece of beef w r as in the 
pot, and it was high time to go abroad for more. 
Among the Scots of Harden, the production of o, 
clean pair of spurs, in a covered dish, signified to 
the hungry band that, provisions being exhausted, 
they must ride out for a fresh supply. Sir Richard 
Graham was one of the attendants of Charles I, 
when Prince of Wales, on his romantic journey to 
Spain. While at Bayonne, they could get no flesh 
meat at the inns, as the season was Lent; but, 
strolling in the neighbourhood, they came upon a 
herd of goats with their young ones. At this sight. 
Graham whispered to the Duke of Buckingham 
that he would snap up one of the kids and make 
some shift to carry him safe to their lodgings. The 
prince overheard the proposal. “Why, Richard,” 
said he, “ do you think you may practise here your 
old tricks upon the Border?” 

Ho one contributed more to repress the excesses 
of the borderers than Lord William Howard, com¬ 
monly called “ Belted Will,” ancestor of the present 
Earls of Carlisle. He was the second son of 
Thomas, Duke of Horfolk, and succeeded to 
Haworth Castle, with its fine domain, in right of 
his wife, a sister of Lord Dacre, who died without' 
heirs male in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Being 
appointed Lord Warden of the West Marches, his 
rigorous measures struck such terror into the- 
moss-troopers, that with his very name the 
mothers stilled their babes. Fuller, the church 
historian, remarks, that he sent many of them to 
that place where the officer always does his work 
by daylight. Yet he was a studious man, fond of 
books, and wrote much. Haworth, eleven miles 
east of Carlisle, surrounded by lofty venerable trees, 
is one of the best specimens existing of an old 
baronial residence. It consists of two high towers, 
connected by masses of masonry, inclosing a 
quadrangular court. The apartments occupied by 
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Belted Will, a bed-room, oratory, and library, are 
still shown. They convey no pleasant idea of the 
life of a lord warden, being separated by strong 
doors from the rest of the castle, while connected 
by secret winding passages with dungeons below, 
in the wall of which a solitary ring remains to 
which prisoners were attached. In this building 
he regularly maintained 140 men as his body-guard. 
Once, when employed with his books, a servant 
came to tell him that a captive had just been 
brought in, and desired to know what should be 
done with him. “Hang him, 5 ’ was the peevish 
reply, not relishing the interruption. After finish¬ 
ing his meditations, he directed the man to be 
brought before him, and then learnt that his order 
had been literally obeyed. The common place of 
execution was a grove of old oaks near the castle, 
on which many a marauder, English and Scotch, 
struggled his last. 

The free and easy gentlemen of the Border had 
singular notions of morality. They regarded their 
profession, that of forcibly converting tunm into 
meum, as strictly lawful and honourable, evincing 
spirit, and taxing courage. It was not robbery at 
all to trot off a man’s cattle by moonlight to fur¬ 
nish them with joints and steaks—no such thing— 
only a fair reprisal for a liberty of the kind, taken 
with the stock of some third cousin of their great 
grandfather’s. They were temperate in the use of 
intoxicating drinks. Having also pledged their 
faith, they kept their word, and warmly espoused 
the cause of a brother in trouble, offering large 
sums for his ransom. They rarely took life wan¬ 
tonly, and often fought in the pure spirit of chi¬ 
valry, like Percy and Douglas at Chevy Chase. 
Old Froissart relates that the English and Scots, 
when they met, belaboured one another most un¬ 
mercifully with spears, swords, axes, and dirks, till, 
victory having declared itself on one side, both 
parties separated well content, courteously saying, 
4< God thank you.” The outlaws long remained 
Romanists after the Reformation had been esta¬ 
blished, chiefly owing to indifference to all religious 
forms. Sir Walter Scott makes his moss-trooper 
say to the monk— 

“ Penance, father, will I none j 

Prayer know I hardly one; 

For mass or prayer can I rarely tarry, 

Save to patter an Avc Mary, 

Whon I ride on a border foray; 

Other prayer can I none; 

So speed me my errand, and let mo begone.” 

The first to visit them as a prettcher was Richard 
Cameron, the founder of the well-known sect called 
after his name. Pie took for his text, “ How shall 
I put thee among the children,” etc. In the ap¬ 
plication, he said, “ Put you among the children! 
the offspring of thieves and robbers! we have all 
heard of Annandale thieves.” Their power was 
broken as their numbers were thinned, though 
their spirit survived to the last century. Many 
were sent to the continent to serve as soldiers; 
others were expatriated to Ireland, and forbidden 
to return on j)ain of death; not a few were con¬ 
signed to the scaffold without even the formality of 
trial; and it is even said that, in some instances, 
assizes were held upon them after they were 


executed. This remarkable mode of proceeding, 
adopted at Jedburgh, originated the proverbial ex¬ 
pression of “ Jecldart justice.” 

These reminiscences of the district strikingly 
bring before us the happy change exhibited by 
present circumstances. Ho occasion now for 
wardens, beacons, and bloodhounds along the 
Border; and no need for caution there to avoid the 
lawless rover’s sudden arrest. You are whirled 
over it in a second or two by the Caledonian Rail¬ 
way across the Eslc, or by the Horth of England 
across the Tweed, and find the country on both 
sides smiling with cultivation, the evidence of 
peace and industry, and the people essentially the 
same in honourable dealing and amity of spirit. 
In the next number we shall take our readers on 
to Edinburgh. 


SPOTS OH THE SUH. 

Most readers of the miscellaneous part of news¬ 
papers must have observed during September, 1859, 
frequent mention of the spots on the sun; particu¬ 
larly of one huge spot newly seen upon it. I have 
in my possession a small astronomical telescope— 
very small, as such telescopes go, (being only two 
inches in “ aperture ” or diameter,) but still quite 
large enough to show spots on the sun. With this 
telescope I went to work as soon as the newspaper 
remarks appeared; and during several days, with 
several magnifying powers, and at various times of 
day, I examined the sun. Sometimes I looked 
directly at the sun, through a dark-red or yellow 
glass, but more usually I looked on the image thrown 
through the telescope on a sheet of white paper. 
By the way, I would recommend this method of 
observation, familiar to all habitual observers, to 
those who are beginning, or intend to begin tele¬ 
scopic observation. Set the sliding tube of the 
telescope at the right “ focus,” (leaving alone all 
dark glasses,) hold a sheet of white paper at a mo¬ 
derate distance from the eyepiece, (the magnifying 
glass, at the end next the eye,) and a bright- white 
circle will be thrown upon it. This is the image of 
the sun; and of course, whatever spots are on the 
sun’s face at the time, will appear in the paper pic¬ 
ture ; that is, if the magnifying power be sufficient. 
As to that, I have seen a large spot plainly, in a 
small hand telescope not eighteen inches long. 
When the spots are thrown off thus on paper, it is 
not difficult to take a drawing of them only we 
must not forget that, as the sun is in constant 
(apparent) motion in the sky, so the image will be 
in constant motion oil the paper; the motion being 
swifter, as the magnifying power is greater. 

But I have made a long digression about the 
method of observation, and must hasten on to say 
what I observed. At first sight I was fairly dis¬ 
appointed. There were spots, certainly, but none, 
as I thought, at all out of the common; and this 
impression continued for two or three days. At 
length, however, after a little more time spent in 
observing, drawing, and measuring, I came to the 
conclusion that one of these familiar despised spots 
■was, after all, the “ great spot ” itself. Though so 
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■’.nconspicuous at the first glance, it stretched over 
one-fifteenth part of the sun’s diameter; and this 
means very nearly 60,000 miles. So that if eight 
globes the size of the earth were laid hi a line upon 
the snn, the telescope would show them only as a 
slender bead-string, barely outflanking this huge 
shadowy mass. 

The following figures are from drawings taken 
during observation with my own telescope. I may 
mention that its object-glass is 2 inches in diameter, 
and that the focal length is 3£ feet. 



1ST 

The Sun, September 5th, 1859. From an image cast on white paper. 
Magnifying power, 35. Inverted, and reversed east and west. 


£ 



N 

The Sun, September 5th, 1859. A portion of the Disc, showing 
the large Spot, with magnifying power, 115. Inverted. 

The figure of the whole disc gives a pretty 
good impression of the sun’s aspect during nearly 
a week, from the 3rd to the 9th of September, 1859. 
For the whole of this time scarcely any motion was 
seen in the spots beyond their slow progress with 
the revolution of the sun itself; and this was 
deliberate enough to keep the same groups in sight 
for ten days. Of course, their apparent positions 
were changed as the sun rose and sank; so that 
spots which appeared on the upper “limb” or edge 
of the sun at noon, would seem to be on its right- 
hand limb, if .1 may so speak, at four in the after¬ 
noon. Observers should remember this, and not 
set down motions as real, which are only apparent. 

I have given these details of what I myself saw 
and did, by no means because I am likely to have 
seen more or done better than hundreds of other 
star-gazers—just the contrary; but meanwhile, 
though very many of those interested in astro¬ 
nomy have excellent glasses in their possession, a 
still greater number either have none, or are inclined 


to despise what they have. And it is to these latter 
I address myself, hoping to show them how much 
enjoyment a very ordinary glass can afford. 

I shall ask leave to make this short narrative of 
what I myself saw, the text to a brief discourse on 
solar spots in general. As I hinted above, a very 
moderate telescope at once shows us that the sun is 
spotted. I have seen spots distinctly on paper held 
in the focus of only the object-glass of my telescope, 
without any additional magnifier; and a power of 
20 or 30 brings out details admirably. A power of 
80 or 100 gives almost all that can be desired in a 
moderate glass, throwing out every minute member 
in the “train” of a great spot. This “train” is 
one of the regular component parts of a “model” 
spot: the large one, of which I have given a draw¬ 
ing, is followed by a very ample train indeed. A 
“model” spot consists of three distinct parts. 
First is the nucleus, the central shade, the “ spot 
proper.” This is not perfectly black, as it appears 
at first, but of a deep ashy grey. Other colours 
have been seen—reddish-brown, rose-colour, and 
violet; but this is rare. Around the nucleus 
spreads the penumbra, or fainter shade. This, at 
first sight, shows as a vague mist compassing the 
nucleus ; but soon we perceive that it has regular 
boundaries, which are invariably curved, never 
angular—unlike the nuclei. Lastly, following these 
appears the train, a conglomeration of small 
spots and lines, each -with its own little penumbra. 
Besides these larger features, keen observation 
shows many less conspicuous. One of the most 
singular of these is a small inky spot seen in the 
centre of many of the large nuclei, and appearing 
like a deep dark hole. What is at the bottom of 
this hole, if hole it be, who can tell ? Such is a 
“model” spot. The “great spot” figured above is 
no bad “ model;” nucleus, penumbra, train, and 
all, arc complete. The nucleus, however, is pe¬ 
culiar : a long black stripe—a great gulf, perhaps 
—bridged by two bands of white. Another pecu¬ 
liarity of this spot is its position —very near the 
sun’s south pole. Spots usually appear ah out the 
sun’s equator, though never actually on it. 

Bub sun-spots are of the most inconstant cha¬ 
racter. Sometimes they remain unchanged for 
six, eight, or nine months. But this is seldom in¬ 
deed. Ordinarily, they are in a constant state of 
revolution. Large spots diminish or disappear or 
change shape altogether; small points in the train 
grow to great nuclei; spots wholly new start to 
sight. Several changes took place in the great 
spot while I was watching it. Before I lost it, all 
trace of the “ white bridges ” had disappeared, 
while spots in the train had greatly increased. 
Hew spots, quite isolated, also appeared on the 
sun. But changes far more wonderful than these 
are on record. In the last century, Ur. Long, of. 
Cambridge, saw a spot not much less in diameter 
than the earth split in two; and the two parts then 
flew apart “'with prodigious speed.” A greater 
wonder still was witnessed by the celebrated Wol¬ 
laston. He saw a spot fairly shivered, and the 
fragments flying, or rather gliding, in different 
directions, like ice flung on a frozen pond. More 
recently, a large spot was seen alternately parting 
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and uniting again and again, like a broken iceberg 
working in the waves. In a day it was finally 
parted, and tben a similar process began with one 
of the fragments. Again; a “bridge” of lighter 
shadowy matter has been thrown some thousands 
of miles over a great nucleus, and all this in a few 
mihutes. A spiral shape has also been recently 
discovered in some of the groups, indicating very 
extraordinary motions.^ 

Others, again, have been found to remain sta¬ 
tionary on the sun’s face, without being affected by 
the sun’s revolution; and some have been sup¬ 
posed even to move contrary to it. These appear¬ 
ances, if not mere optical illusions, would show 
that the spots have a “proper motion” of their 
own. Put these familiar “maculae,” or dark spots, 
are not the only markings of the sun’s disc. 

“ Facuke, ” or spots brighter than the general body 
of the sun, (not, however, brighter than the centre,) 
are also frequently seen. With my own telescope 
I have not yet seen them; but I will by no means 
assert that a small telescope of the size of my own 
will not show them. They must always be looked 
for near the eastern and western limbs of the sun: 
at the centre they are invisible. In form they 
differ widely from the maculae, appearing to be 
ridges or wrinkles in the “ photosphere,” or globe 
of light which is supposed to envelope the true 
body of the sun. It is plain that they are eleva¬ 
tions of some sort, for they have been seen actually 
projecting beyond the limb of the sun. What an 
enormous altitude this indicates! It is remarkable - 
that these bright markings usually appear just 
over the point where a dark spot is about to 
emerge. They have been compared to huge 
billows, raised by the outburst of a solid mass, or 
the heaving surface of land labouring in an earth¬ 
quake. In addition to these isolated macuku and 
faculas, a good telescope shows that the whole sur¬ 
face of the sun, at first sight so even, is all broken 
up in waves or freckled markings, a mixture of 
white and grey. This is strongest in zones on 
either side of the equator, where also the spots are 
most frequent. I doubt much whether a telescope 
of two inches aperture will show this ; I may, how¬ 
ever, mention that many glasses ivill show it if the 
tube is very gently shaken to produce a contrast. 
In a large instrument, with a pure sky, it has been 
seen like a fresh-ploughed field, or a stormy sea. 

And now, it may be asked, what is meant by 
these phenomena ? what is this sun of ours ? 
Truly, these are difficult questions to answer, or 
rather, they are at present out of our reach: no 
living man can pronounce with certainty here. 
Many conjectures have been made. Sir W. Hers- 
chel, a high authority indeed, conjectured that the 
dark spots were huge cavities in the “ photosphere,” 
the nucleus being the true body of the sun seen 
through the globe of light, and the penumbra the 
sloping sides of the gulf. Their sudden changes 
might be accounted for by the explosive action of 
ascending gases. But many phenomena seem to 
witness against this theory, beautiful and ingenious 

* Most of these facts aro from “ Celestial Objects for Common 
Telescopes” (Longman), a most.valuable book, by the Rev. T. W. 
Webb. 


as it is. Even the diligence of Schwabe, who for 
thirty years accurately watched the sun every day 
on which it was visible, resulted in no certainty as 
to the 'nature of the spots, though he proved that 
their motions are ruled by regular magnetic laws. 
Astronomers are forced to confess that the sun 
belongs to an order of creation of which as yet we 
know nothing whatever. It is vain to try to trace 
any analogies with the planets. The huge size, the 
inexplicable constitution, the notorious motion 
round an unknown centre, all seem to proclaim 
this familiar sun to be a stately stranger—a foreign 
monarch. Perhaps even he is not in the highest 
rank of this nobility. Perhaps the sun and all 
other suns of this great cluster are themselves but 
planets of some greater sun, that in its turn attends 
a greater still. Of this it may be we shall know 
more when we shall have ceased to look through a 
glass darkly; but now we can only say with Job, 
“ Lo, those are but parts of his ways; how little a 
portion is heard of him; but the thunder of his 
power who can understand?” And we can wait 
patiently for clearer light in these things, if we 
know him to whom all power in heaven as well as 
earth is given, “ without whom was not anything 
made that was made.” 


MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear, 

And something, every day they live, 

To pity and perhaps forgive. 

But if infirmities that fall 
In common to the lot of all— 

A blemish, or a sense impaired— 

Aro crimes so little to be spared, 

Then farewell all that must create 
The comfort of the wedded state; 

Instead of harmony, ’tis jar, 

And tumult, and intestine war. 

The love that cheers life’s latest stage, 

Proof against sickness and old age, 

Preserved by virtue from declension 
Becomes not weary by attention; 

But lives, when that exterior grace 
Which first inspired tlio flame decays. 

’Tis gentle, delicate, and kind, 

To faults compassionate or blind. 

And will with sympathy endure 
Those evils it would gladly cure; 

But angry, coarse, and harsh expression 
Shows love to be a mere profession; 

Proves that the heart is none of his, 

Or soon expels him if it is. 

Cowper. 


THE BELIEVER. 

All joy to the believer! he can speak— 

Trembling, yet happy; confident yet meek, 

Since the dear hour that brought me to thy foot,. 
And cut up all my follies by the root, 

I never trusted on an arm but thine, 

Nor hoped, but in thy righteousness divine; 

My prayers and alms, imperfect and defiled. 

Were but the feeble efforts of a child; 

Howe’er performed, it was their brightest part 
That they proceeded from a grateful heart ; 

Cleansed in thine own all-purifying blood, 

Forgive their evil and accept their good; 

I cast them at thy feet—my only plea 
Is what it was—dependence upon thee; 

While struggling in the vale of tears below. 

That never failed, nor shall it fail me now. 

CowrER. 
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Phank Eveleigh Tvas tlie only child of a wealthy 
man, and the home of his boyhood was a home of 
luxury. It was not without its sorrows, however. 
Neva' think, reader, that sorrow and sadness, and 
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grief, and pain of heart, are unknown in the abodes 
of wealth. 

Very early in life the boy was left motherless, 
and he mourned long and deeply, with more than 
childish grief, for his love was very strong. He 
did not mourn alone. His fathe 2 ’, Mark Eveleigh, 
was down-stricken by the blow which deprived him 
of the desire of his eyes with a stroke; and 
thenceforth the joyous elasticity of his youth—for 
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lie -was yet young — was gone. Still, one solace, re¬ 
mained — one drop of lioncy in his cup of bitterness ; 
it was his boy Erank. How their mutual sorrow 
bound them together, how tenderly they loved, 
how entirely this tender love banished the reserve 
which sometimes springs up (who shall say how?) 
between father and son, may bo conceived; but we 
shall not linger over it. 

Mark. Eveleigh was a banker, and his days were 
passed in business; his evenings were spent with 
his boy. One day, during banking hours, a person 
entered the bank and handed a bill of exchange to 
one of the clerks for discount. The bill was drawn 
by Ralph Draper, and bore the acceptance of a 
certain John Smith. The person requiring or 
seeking the accommodation was the drawer him¬ 
self. 

Ralph Draper was at that time young—about 
the age of Mark Evcleigh ; and, some years before, 
they had been school-fellows. But their fortunes 
were widely different. Mark, born, as it might 
have seemed, to wealth, had stepped quietly into a 
prosperous and lucrative possession. Ralph had 
been brought up in more straitened circumstances: 
true, he was enterprising, and was struggling to 
attain prosperity as a merchant; but, hitherto, his 
success had lingered, and his future prospects were 
gloomy. In one particular there was a similarity 
in the condition of these two men. Ralph, like 
Mark, was a widower; and ho had a motherless 
child, Grace Draper, a year or two younger than 
Erank Eveleigh. 

After leaving school, Ralph Draper and Mark 
Eveleigh had not been on particularly intimate 
terms. Nevertheless, living in the same town, a 
general and indefinite kind of recognition was kept 
up between them—the sort of recognition which a 
poor but respectable man is entitled to claim from 
a rich acquaintance; and more than once the 
banker had lent friendly assistance to the merchant. 
There was nothing very extraordinary, therefore, 
in Ralph Draper making his appearance, in the 
way we have stated, at the banker’s counter, nor in 
his errand. And if the clerk had not been very 
sharp-sighted he might not have noticed a slight 
tremulousness of hand, and a look of anxiety, im¬ 
perfectly covered with an affectation of indiffer¬ 
ence, as the paper changed hands. He did observe 
it, however; but, without a remark, he stepped 
into the banker’s private room. 

“ You may discount it on the usual terms,” said 
Mark Eveleigh, scarcely looking up; but before 
the transaction was completed, the banker’s whole 
manner was changed. The bill was in his hand; 
he was closely scrutinizing it; a frown was on his 
forehead, and his lips had almost lost their colour. 
“ Stop,” he said, “ I have altered my mind. I 
don’t know that I can accommodate—that is, ask 
Mr. Draper to step into my room.” 

The poor merchant obeyed the summons with 
apparent unconcern, but with a throbbing heart. 

“ Shut the door, Mr. Draper,” said the banker, 
when his old school-fellow was in the room. 

Ralph obeyed silently; and for several moments 
not another word was uttered, while Ralph stood 
in a respectful attitude at the banker’s table, and 


the banker himself sat, immersed in deep thought. 
At length he spoke. 

“ This acceptance,” said he—“ you w r ish to have 
it discounted P” 

Ralph Draper muttered rather than S]ooke an 
assent. At any rate, his lips moved. 

“ Mr. Draper, I am sorry for you,” said Mark 
Eveleigh, in a low and solemn tone, but calmly. 
“ You have forged John Smith’s name.” 

Had a bomb-shell fallen hissing at Ralph Draper’s 
feet, he could not have changed colour more rapidly 
and completely than when this accusation fell upon 
his ears; but he attempted to face it. 

“ Mr. Eveleigh ! sir! forged! how dare you -” 

“ Stop, Ralph Draper, I entreat you,” said the 
banker. “ Are you mad, that you look so fierce 
and talk so loud ? How dare I say this ? you ask. 
I will tell you how and why I dare. Look at this, 
sir, and then at thisand as ho spoke, Mr. 
Eveleigh laid side by side with the acceptance, 
another paper which bore the same name. “ This 
I know to be John Smith’s own signature,” he 
continued, laying his finger on the latter ; “ and 
this,” shifting his hand, “ is a clever imitation, but 
it is an imitation.” 

“ The same man does not write always exactly 
alike, sir,” said Ralph Draper, faintly. 

“Very well,” returned the banker, coolly; “it 
will be easy to prove which is right, you or I. 
Meanwhile, it is necessary that I retain this do¬ 
cument. If the signature be found to be genu¬ 
ine, I will discount the bill and apologize to you 
most humbly for my rash and unfounded suspi¬ 
cion.” 

There was a moment of suspense; and then 
Ralph Draper was at the banker’s feet. 

“ I am guilty, guiltjr,” he exclaimed, and the 
words were poured forth with tremulous rapidity; 
“forgive— forgive! do not expose; you do not 
know how strong the temptation — on the brink of 
ruin — character, business, all, all at stake—a hard 
creditor — instant demand to meet—should have 
taken up the bill -when due — no injustice —no 
injury — no wrong— consider, only consider —I will 
be grateful — but, for mercy’s sake, as you hope for 
mercy, do not expose — blast—ruin me!” 

“Rise, Draper,” said the banker, sternly, “and 
do not degrade yourself and me by such humilia¬ 
tion ; and tell me intelligibly, if you can, how you 
have como thus to set the seal on your own 
destruction.” 

The convicted merchant did rise, and, a little 
more coherently explained that, harassed by the 
threat of legal proceedings, he had risked this far 
greater danger, and plunged into crime to avert 
them. By obtaining the amount of the forged bill 
he could have satisfied the demand of a vindictive 
creditor ; and before that bill had arrived at ma¬ 
turity, he would have been provided with funds 
to meet it. He concluded his tale by again pas¬ 
sionately throwing himself on the mercy of his old 
school-fellow. 

“ I must take time to reflect,” said Mark Eve¬ 
leigh. “ If I were to send for an officer —but no, 
return to your house and remain there till I see 
you : I will call this evening. Do not attempt to 
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•evade me, or I may not bo able to screen you from 
strict justice, even if I have the will.” 

In another moment the banker was alone. 

* # # * # * 

Wo pause here—leaving Mark Eveleigli to his 
own uncomfortable reflections—to remind our 
readers .that we write of times (happily passed by) 
when the punishment inevitable to a convicted 
forger was death; and -when, so far from this 
terrible penalty serving as a safeguard against the 
cominittal of the crime, it assured something like 
impunity to the criminal. We write of times when 
a banker has been known to declare that he 
would sometimes rather discount forged bills than 
true, because of the greater certainty of their being 
duly retired*—of times when it was declared in 
Parliament, that “though the public, as prose¬ 
cutors, feel reluctant that a criminal should escape, 
they are still more reluctant to be the instrument 
of his death and that “ sense of duty, of interest, 
and desire of vengeance, are found to be but feeble 
motives, contrasted with the dread they entertain 
of clouding their days and burdening their con¬ 
sciences with the blood of a fellow-creature.” 

We have just said that Mark Eveleigh, after 
permitting the culprit to depart from his private 
room, was left alone—not entirely alone, however, 
so far as a book may be termed a companion. 
This book—it was a small pamphlet—the banker 
had been studying with some interest before the 
interruption we have recorded took place; and, 
notwithstanding the painful nature of the inter¬ 
ruption, he returned, after a few minutes of deep 
thought, to the still open 'pages of the pamphlet; 
and, by a strange and curious coincidence with the 
circumstance which at that moment agitated his 
mind, he read as follows :— 

“ I hold in my hand a statement of the number 
of persons committed to prison in London and 
Middlesex during the last year, and it appears that 
two only have been sent there for forgery on indi¬ 
viduals. How happens it that the crime is so 
frequent, and the committals for it so rare P Facts 
shall explain the difficulty. A friend of mine in 
Lombard Street received a visit from a gentleman, 
who told him that he had just detected a forgery on 
himsel/J had seized the culprit, and had released 
him because he could not endure the idea of having 
him executed. He had hardly left my friend’s 
counting-house before another gentleman entered : 
lie had also that day discovered a forgery. He said, 

* The author of it is, to my certain knowledge, in 
this street, and there he may remain, for I will not 
hang him.’ I mention these two gentlemen with 
the more confidence, because they stand in the very 
first rank of mercantile man: perhaps there are not 
in Europe ten men with the same extent of pecu¬ 
niary transactions, and therefore there are not ten 
men so deeply interested in the detection and 
punishment of forgery; nevertheless, both the 
culprits arc at this moment at liberty, and would 

* This is a fact. The hanker referred to held in his hand, at the 
thne of making the assertion, a number of bills of exchange which 
he had discounted, and whispered to his friend that he believed the 
acceptance on all of them to be forgeries. The writer quotes this 
anecdote from recollection; but he vouches for its general accuracy. 


as certainly have been at this moment in jail, if 
the penalty of their offences had been anything 
short of death.” 

“I’ll not hang the man 1” said Mark Eveleigh 
to himself, as he lifted his eyes for a moment from 
the pamphlet. “ The law is execrably severe, and 
it may take care of itself for me ; I’ll be no man’s 
executioner.” There was more on the open pages 
before him, however; and The banker read on:— 

“ Again ; a friend of mine, a country banker, bad 
a forgery committed on him. How, this is a very 
serious thing to a country banker: it impairs bis 
credit; he therefore ostensibly took ever}' measure 
for bringing the delinquent to justice. A customer 
of his, who had received considerable favours from 
him, came to him and said: ‘ I have now an op¬ 
portunity of repaying your kindness to me; I have 
discovered the retreat of the forger; come with me, 
and he shall be in your custody in twenty-four 
hours.’ After some deliberation my friend replied, 
‘You have indeed an opportunity of paying all my 
supposed liberality to you ; and you will do so by 
concealing from me, and from every other human 
being, the retreat of this villain; for, to tell you the 
truth, I -will not hang him.’ ” 

“Neither will I hang poor Ralph,” said Mark 
Eveleigh to himself; and then he read on to the 
next paragraph of his pamphlet:— 

“ A short time ago, I began to make a collection 
of facts of this kind. The first person to whom I 
applied mentioned one; the next four; the next 
between forty and fifty, that bad come within bis 
own cognizance. I then applied to my honourable 
friend the member for London, who assures me that 
during the two years in which he was chief magis¬ 
trate of the metropolis, the cases of this sort which 
came before him were innumerable.”* 

“ Buxton, thou reasonest well!” said the merci¬ 
ful banker, laying the pamphlet aside when ho had 
read it to ail end. “ Let them call it compounding 
felony if they like; I’ll not load my conscience and 
stain my hands with blood.” 

CHAPTER, IV. —RETROSPECT CONTINUER. 

Having arrived, by whatever mode of reasoning, at 
the conclusion that it was not his duty to hang his 
old schoolfellow, Mark Eveleigh dismissed the sub¬ 
ject from his mind for the rest of the day, that is 
to say, through the hours that he devoted to busi¬ 
ness. And here, before proceeding a step farther 
in our story, we beg to say that we intend neither 
to applaud nor condemn our banker for his forbear¬ 
ance. If be erred, it was certainly on the side of 
mercy, and assuredly he had, at that timS, a goodly 
number of fellow-sinners to keep him in counte¬ 
nance ; but if among our readers there be those 
who stand up rigidly for the strict and untampered 
majesty of law, especially hanging law, they will 
perceive in the sequel that the too compassionate 
banker’s error brought its own appropriate punish¬ 
ment, serving as a forcible illustration of the 
worldly-wise maxim, “Do good to the godly man, 
and thou shalt find a recompence; but help not a 

* The pamphlet which so interested Mark Eveleigh was, ‘‘The 
Substance of a Speech of T. F. Buxton, Esq., in the Honjse of 
Commons, March 2nd, 1819, on Capital Punishment. 
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sinner. If adversity come upon thee, thou shalt 
find him there first; and though he pretend to help 
thee, yet shall he undermine thee.” Having thus 
cleared ourselves, in the eyes of all objectors, of 
undue sympathy with Mark Eveleigh’s strange 
weakness, we take up the thread of our history. 

Before returning to his own home that evening, 
the banker sought Ralph Draper; and it may very 
well be that the sight of the poor struggling mer¬ 
chant’s motherless child—so like his own Frank in 
the loss she had sustained, and so different in al¬ 
most all else—touched his heart, and confirmed his 
resolution to destroy the fatal evidence of crime 
and to let the forger go free. 

Mark Eveleigh did more than this ; he furnished 
the insolvent man (for he was insolvent) with funds 
to meet his present exigencies, and subsequently 
gave him, from time to time, such a helping hand 
that in the course of a few years he had emerged 
from the poverty to which he had once seemed 
doomed, and advanced rapidly towards competence 
first, and then riches. 

The people of G-soon began to quote Ralph 

Draper as one of whom their town might be justly 
proud. They talked of his early struggles, of the 
energy with which he had overcome them, and the 
sterling qualities which had gained for him the 
confidence of all with whom he was brought into 
contact. But that one lapse which had so nearly 
plunged him into infamy, and had brought him 
within arm’s-length of the executioner, was never 
spoken of, for none but himself and Mark Eveleigh 
knew it. 

There was one who guessed it, however. This 
was Nelson, the banker’s clerk. But Nelson was a 
silent, cautious man, and he never hinted his suspi¬ 
cion, save — long years afterwards — to one confidant. 

« It is a very high mind,” says an eminent writer 
and a keen observer, “ to which gratitude is not a 
painful sensation. If you wish to please, you will 
find it wiser to receive—solicit even—favours, than 
accord them; for the vanity of the obligev is always 
flattered — that of the obliged rarely.” 

Whatever truth there may be in this, there can 
be no doubt that the man who has essentially be¬ 
friended a fellow-creature is ever afterwards dis¬ 
posed to take an interest in the recipient of his for¬ 
mer heimiy. Of course, this favourable feeling may 
be destroyed by excessive worthlessness subse¬ 
quently proved, or by deep and base ingratitude. 
But if the receiver be only ordinarily thankful to 
the giver and benefactor, he may calculate on occu¬ 
pying and retaining a considerable share in that 
benefactor’s regards. 

Now, Ralph Draper seemed to be grateful to 
Mark [Eveleigh. Well he might be; and, as the 
banker closely watched the conduct of the merchant, 
and believed that the terrible ordeal through which 
he had passed, and the lesson he had received, had 
produced a desirable effect, his compassion ripened 
into the stronger feeling of personal regard. In 
short, after the lapse of two or three years the old 
school-fellows had become friends; that is to say, 
the constant flow of friendly help to the now rising 
merchant' in the way of business, brought about 
personal intercourse in which business had no 


share. In many ways this intercourse was bene¬ 
ficial to Ralph Draper. For instance, it increased 
his reputation and credit to have it known that he 
had so firm a friend in Mark Eveleigh. But in 
another way he obtained a present advantage. 
Frank Eveleigh received instruction at home; for 
his father could not or would not part with-him to 
send him to school, and he had the best private- 

teachers the town of G-could furnish. Whether 

or not Mark Eveleigh acted wisely in this, it is nob 
necessary to decide ; and whether it were wise and 
prudent in him to promote so close a companion¬ 
ship between Frank and Ralph Draper’s little 
daughter, as to suffer them to be fellow pupils, may 
be still more doubtful. It is enough that the 
banker generously made the offer, and the merchant 
gladly accepted it. 

Grace Draper was a pleasant child, very docile 
and very affectionate; and where Frank loved—as 
we have already hinted—he loved strongly. He 
loved his father ardently, and he loved the memory 
of his mother; but there was a want and a yearn¬ 
ing for more to love. If he had had a brother or 
a sister—but ho had not, and no wonder that Grace 
Draper soon became the object of his day-dreams. 
He loved her before he knew what such love meant. 

Grace returned the affection; and so, long after 
their mutual instruction days were over, they looked 
forward to passing through life together—loving* 
and being loved. Mark Eveleigh knew this; and 
he gave his approval to the contract. He himself' 
loved Grace as a daughter, and he was well pleased 
that Frank should love her as his future wife. 
Ralph Draper knew this, and he approved of it too, as 
well he might; for Frank was a noble, fine-spirited,, 
generous, thoughtful youth; and his prospects 
were bright and promising. It was, in fact, a great 
thing for the merchant, successful as he had been, 
and still continued to be, to look forward to the 
marriage of his daughter with the only son and heir 
of the rich banker. 

And thus it was that Frank Eveleigh had always 
been a frequent and welcomed visitor at Ralph 
Draper’s house, when, in process of time, Frank had 
taken his station in the bank, and when, at a still 
later period, his name was added to that of his 
father as his partner. 

Here we pause in our recital: our next chapter 
will open another scene in this history. 


THE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK. 

Tuue to the “ go-a-liead” characteristic of the 
country, the municipalities of the New World 
threaten soon to eclipse those of the Old. The 
Corporation of Chicago, some time since, it is said, 
voted to its members walking-sticks at the public 
expense: that of New York at present revels in 
the possession of funds which might cause our civic 
dignitaries to gaze with amazement and envy. 
Little more than a million sterling a year is the 
utmost that London aldermen have ever been 
accused of having within their control; but in New 
York the “ City Fathers,” as they are termed, have 
already contrived to get nearly three times as much 
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witliin their paternal grasp, and the work of taxa¬ 
tion still goes bravely on. 

A city dignitary in Hew York, however, and 
throughout America in general, differs consider¬ 
ably from the British specimen of the order. He 
is rarely obese, but, on the contrary, lean and hun- 
gry-looldng. He does not indulge in corporation 
feasts, but looks rather to the public funds for pro¬ 
viding him with substantial dinners at home. He 
is paid for the performance of his civic duties, but 
the recompence—from four to ten dollars—which 
he receives for each sitting, is nothing to him unless 
he can secure as many hundreds by some secret 
contract. The noted Town Council of Edinburgh, 
under the old regime, which had three dinners on 
the subject of a bell-rope, would have been voted 
“ slow ” here. Instead of resolving, like these 
worthies, after gastronomic deliberations so expen¬ 
sive, to “ splice the old rope ” instead of purchasing 
a new, with a view of saving the public funds, of 
which “ as faithful stewards they were bound to 
take care,” every member of the American corpora¬ 
tion would have insisted on sending in a thousand 
furlongs, either by himself or by some friend in the 
hemp line. He would obtain additional credit for 
“smartness” if he succeeded in introducing old 
ware for new, and infinite would have been his cre¬ 
dit had he accomplished the manoeuvre of palming 
inches for furlongs on “ Uncle Sam.” 

Yet, it must be admitted, the Transatlantic City 
Father contends more stoutly for his rights than 
any official to be found on this side the water. An 
alderman of Hew York is frequently one who can 
thrash every fellow in his ward. He is always 
ready for a “rough and tumble fight.” On these 
occasions, he trusts not exclusively to his hands and 
feet for his own protection, or the infliction of damage 
on the enemy. In the recent case of an alderman 
of Hew York, (who, from his name, we presume 
must have been an offshoot from the Emerald Isle,) 
it was found that, when the City Father rose from 
the ground, the most prominent organ on his ad¬ 
versary’s face had partially disappeared.* 

When “ spoils” are to be had, of course the con¬ 
test for place is great. Dollars, as well as hands, 
are enlisted in the service ; but the expenditure 
does not take the usual English form of “ bribery 
and corruption.” The money is seldom directly 
bestowed upon the voter: a few influential men are 
gained by the prospect of “ contracts,” and these in 
their turn either lead or coerce the whole inhabi¬ 
tants of the ward. Ho one is admitted to the pri¬ 
mary assemblies, where the candidate is nominated, 
unless he be favourable to the individual who has 
paid the largest sum or made the largest promises. 
A band of pugilists effectually excludes all others, 
and, when the election takes place, the whole mem¬ 
bers of the party, in order to defeat their opponent, 
find it politic to support the nomination. 

The Mayor of Hew York, however, is propor¬ 
tionally a far more important personage than the 


* When acts of personal violence are not infrequent on tlie 
floor of Congress, it is not surprising that disgraceful scenes 
occasionally occur among men elected by the mob of such a city 
•as New York, the respectable inhabitants of which shrink from 
interfering in ciyic affairs. 


Lord Mayor of London. With us, the position of 
a civic dignitary is known; the expenses of his 
original election are small, and the sum he can save 
from his allowance is inconsiderable. He gene¬ 
rally, too, passes through the chrysalis state of a 
council-man, and must vegetate for years as an 
alderman. But in Hew York many thousand dol¬ 
lars are frequently expended oil a contest, and 
many hundred thousand, it is alleged, are as often 
amassed by the successful candidate. A bold 
speculator, or “ smart man,” considers it a very 
good venture to invest five or ten thousand ster¬ 
ling in a struggle, and, if successful, he emerges 
from office in the possession of ten times the 
amount. The holder of a civic employment for 
three years in Hew York, with a salary of only 
three thousand dollars a j^ear, has been known to 
quit it with several hundred thousands. 

Taxation, of course, affords the supply for this 
lavish expenditure; and, though it is high, the 
principle on which it is applied prevents it from 
falling directly, except upon the shoulders of those 
who are able to bear it. In America, especially in 
large cities like Hew York, no miscellaneous col¬ 
lection of parish rates, police money, assessed taxes, 
poor rates, and the dozen of other rates that annoy 
the British householder are paid. One general tax 
upon “ real estate,” as it is termed, or property in 
house and land, suffices for all. In large cities 
this generally amounts to ten per cent., and, in 
consequence of the jealousy with which the Ameri¬ 
cans watch the acquisition of land for accumulative 
purposes, it is imposed on all property, whether 
built on or otherwise, within the city bounds. The 
imposts may fall, indeed, on the tenant indirectly; 
but the weight is less oppressive, and the effect of 
primogeniture is thus more readily averted. Even 
in this case, however, the city is generally de¬ 
ceived. The assessor is easily persuaded, by other 
arguments than what is there called “ moral sua¬ 
sion,” to estimate the value of property at consi¬ 
derably beneath its intrinsic worth; and frecpiently 
the ■ city authorities, when “ hard up,” compound. 
An edict then goes forth that all who pay before a 
named day shall receive a fixed discount.; and it 
may be inferred how wealthy some citizens of the 
Hew World are, when we mention that a million¬ 
aire whose name has recently been introduced into 
these pages, voluntarily came forward and capitu¬ 
lated for 80,000 dollars as the tithe of his rent-roll- 
That the preceding account of the Corporation 
of Hew York is not exaggerated will be further 
evident from a speech lately delivered in our own 
House of Commons. “In Hovember last,” said 
an honourable member, “ he was at New York when 
the election of mayor took place for that city. 
There were three candidates for the office. The 
gentleman who represented the Republican party 
was a man of the highest probity and intelligence, 
and the gentleman who represented the democratic 
party held the highest position in the commercial 
world, and was supported b}^ nearly the whole 
of that powerful interest; and, to use an American 
expression, the ‘ platform ’ of those two gentle¬ 
men was based upon retrenchment and reform of 
the scandalous and lavish extravagance practised 
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at Hew York under tlie former mayoralty. But a 
third candidate arose, of whom he would merely 
say that accusations were made against him, based 
upon judicial decisions, that would have rendered 
him ineligible to aspire to any civic office in this 
country. His 4 platform 5 was different from that 
of the other two. His was avowedly and openly 
stated to be for an enormously increased expendi¬ 
ture even over that of the previous year, and he 
carried the day over the other two by an immense 
majority. He had the pleasure of meeting, in the 
flush of triumph, on the evening of the election, 
one of his chief supporters, and he told him, in the 
exuberance of the moment, that they had spent 
100,000 dollars on the election, and that it would 
be cheap at that price, for they would make, to use 
another American expression, 4 rarely ’ by the 
transaction. And this election was managed by 
giving lavish contracts to contractors, who drove 
their workmen in numbers to the ballot-box by 
telling them that their bread depended on their 
votes.” 


THE TOURIST IH SCOTLAHD. 

DAYS IN EDINBUIIGH. 

44 Look up—to your right; we are passing under the 
Castle.” 

Scotland had been all enchanted ground; but 
now I felt as if entering deeper into the shadowy 
realms of history. From the carriage window, as 
slowly the train urged through the rail-channel 
scarring Prince’s Street Gardens, I could see only 
the basement boulders of the great grey precipice 
which is crowned with Edinburgh Castle—copse- 
wood girdling its feet. A few minutes more, and 
we reached the Horth Bridge terminus, made our 
way from the bustle and confusion along flights of 
steps to the upper air, and, through the sunlight 
of a July afternoon, had our first view of the love¬ 
liest capital in Europe. 

Close by, the superb monument in memory of 
Walter Scott raises it exquisite floriated pinnacles, 
like a petrified work of point-lace. Poetry embodied 
in the midst of life’s common prose—the place which 
a lyric-romancer holds among the crowds of men—it 
stands beside the thoroughfares of busy traffic, beau¬ 
tiful, lonely; sunbeam-arrows piercing its fretted 
archlets, embossing the richly decorated niches, 
casting into shadow the white statue encanopied 
below; beside whom lies the noble hound Maida, 
faithful in marble. 

And beyond, worthy of its name, stretches the 
unrivalled Prince’s Street; looking over to the stern 
dark masses of the Old Town, across slopes of ver¬ 
durous garden; frowned upon by the grand Castle 
acropolis, as protector and monitor, but none the 
less radiant for that. Centuries confront one an¬ 
other here. The antique war-time, when every 
house was a fortress owing fealty to some dominant 
stronghold ; and the modern peace-time, when com¬ 
merce is a power mightier than culverin or broad¬ 
sword, and the ease of men’s lives has made beauty 
a necessity, are met together by their representa¬ 
tive buildings. Yonder loom the twelve-storied 
houses of the Canongate and High Street, 44 piled 


deep and massy, close and high,” beneath the open 
crown-tow r er of St. Giles’s; and the ravine, which 
once was a defensive moat of stagnant water, is now 
filled with the greenery of trees and flower-beds, 
linking those old grey dwellings to the bright sand¬ 
stone ranges of shops and hotels and public edifices 
in the Hew Town. 

Little wonder that the royal Sybarite George iv, 
in his progress through his Scottish capital, should 
exclaim unfeignedly, 44 How superb!” Even upon 
his jaded sensations came the glorious beauty of 
Edinburgh with a thrill of enjoyment. In an open¬ 
ing of these cross streets the citizens have perpe¬ 
tuated him in a statue by Chantrey. The figure is 
ungainly, defaced by cumbrous robes, and stands in 
an attitude of pompous affectation. Sir Francis 
was vront to declare that these faults were not the 
sculptor’s, but his Majesty’s own design. 

When he favoured Edinburgh with his royal ap¬ 
probation, much of its present beauty was not in 
existence. The Mound, cast across the glen to the 
Old Town, was an unsightly mass of debris, flung 
from the excavations necessary in the erection of 
Prince’s Street. At present, despite the vaticina¬ 
tion of Scott and others, it has become one of the 
most ornamental peculiarities of the city; for the 
sides are planted prettily with evergreens and 
birches, and the summit is covered with ranges of 
Grecian pillars and porticoes, their pale grey tint 
finely outlined against the emerald slopes beneath 
the Castle steep. As befits their aspect, these 
buildings are devoted to art purposes: one is the 
Royal Institution, the other the National Gallery of 
Scotland. 

But the Castle! its massive grandeur eclipses all 
else in this beautiful city. Most changeful, yet most 
changeless, it is ever noble. Whether with roseate 
light of evening upon it, flushing the hoary height 
into momentary semblance of warmth, till the sun 
dropped down behind the distant hills; or when, in 
gathering night, the dark strength and sternness 
seemed to return tenfold; or on a rainy day, wrapt 
in sullen folds of mist, like some hooded friar, while 
wo in the streets below were clear, and felt an awe 
of the solemn veiled mass above; or with a broad 
midnight moon hung over it, softly silvering the 
outlines, but leaving in blackness the nether preci¬ 
pice. At all times it was an imposing presence to 
us, a strange influence upon us. One of our earliest 
excursions was to see it more nearly. Having pro¬ 
cured orders for admittance to the Regalia, at the 
Council Chambers in the Royal Exchange, we drove 
along the High Street and Castle Hill, to the Espla¬ 
nade. Here, on the wide sandy space, an awkward 
squad of rifle recruits were practising that very use¬ 
ful but undignified item of drill called the goose-step; 
a late commander-in-chief being present, in the per¬ 
son of a blackened statue of the Duke of York, who 
was powerful as a king’s son fifty years ago. The 
drawbridge, slung peacefully over a dry moat, and 
somo narrow passages ascending among buildings, 
led us to the Bomb Battery. 

What a view! The long line of Prince’s Street, 
broken by the graceful spire of Scott’s monument, 
and terminated by the Calton Hill—a picturesque 
assemblage of pillars and memorial edifices; broad 
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thoroughfares of the city beyond, interrupted by 
steeples and squares, and merging at last, among 
bits of suburb, into the green low country ; Leith, 
with its long-armed pier circling a recess of blue 
waters and crowded masts; the shining Frith of 
Forth, widening to ocean, bearing many white sails, 
and dark hulls of the Dutch fleet lying at anchor 
near the great rock Inchkeith; the low swelling 
coasts of Fife, meeting the soft sky, a hazy line 
indicating the sea afar ; these are some elements of 
the prospect. I could have spent hours in contem¬ 
plation—in telling over slowly the associations with 
■which the scene was replete. 

But behind us, on the highest point of the rock, 
stands Queen Margaret’s Chapel, a small Norman 
building of great antiquity. Tts custodian came 
forward to ask whether we would not look at the 
interior. An unmistakeable twang of Irish brogue 
was in his voice; there was something Hibernian 
also in his countenance; and when he had come out 
with a complimentary remark or two, such as in the 
sister isle are called “ blarney,” bis nationality was 
fairly established. Yet he had left Munster as a 
boy, thirty years before; not even a Scottish wife 
and bairns had obliterated his provincialisms. 

A turn of his heavy key opened the studded door 
of the chapel, and we stepped into the medieval 
gloom of a small vaulted chamber, lighted by four 
circular-arched windows, filled with coloured glass; 
in the thickness of the wall, a tiny vestry; a massive 
stone font embossed with interlaced Saxon arches 
and lozenge moulding. It was erected by Margaret, 
wife of Malcolm Canmore, the Scottish prince who 
removed his capital from Dunfermline to Edin¬ 
burgh, and who is renowned chiefly for having 
conquered Shakspeare’s Macbeth. Though abso¬ 
lutely illiterate himself, he reverenced his English 
Queen’s learning, which appears to have amounted 
to the ability of reading her missal, and permitted 
her to do as she pleased in matters ecclesiastical. 
Hence her canonization subsequently. 

Long before Margaret’s time, the Rock -was a 
stronghold for fair women; being “ the Camp of 
the Maidens,” where the daughters of the Pictish 
jDrinces were educated. Then it had been a centre 
of strife during generations, changing masters 
many times, until her own Malcolm, the Great- 
Head, fortified it for their posterity. Margaret’s 
quaint likeness is in one of the little stained win¬ 
dows ; also that of her son, David I. 

Coming out into daylight again, we notice an old 
piece of ordnance lying on the ground beside its 
carriage, of an inordinate length and strange form¬ 
ation, being thick iron bars hooped together. The 
veteran is the famous Mons Meg, fabricated before 
Columbus had discovered America., used at the siege 
of Nor ham against the Earl of Surrey, in Harry the 
Eighth’s time, and last fired to salute James n; dis¬ 
liking which duty, it burst, and has since been on 
the retired list. 

The Regalia are kept in a tower appropriate to 
themselves, and built with particular regard to their 
security. On the narrow winding stair our orders 
from the Lord Provost were twice examined by keep¬ 
ers stationed for the purpose, and the upper room, 
where the treasures are exhibited, has no windows; 


such are tho precautions to prevent Colonel Blood’s 
Tower feat from being emulated. Farther, there 
is the guard of a cage, of strong iron palisades, from 
ceiling to floor, surrounding the white marble table, 
on which lie the sword of state, the sceptre headed 
with a huge rock-crystal, the Lord Treasurer’s rod 
of office, and a richly-jewelled collar of some knightly 
order. A blaze of light from four moderator lamps, 
concentrated by brightly-silvered concave reflectors 
at the back of each, falls upon the gold and gems. 
One is dazzled for a moment; the ruby, topaz, and 
diamond glitter is confusing to the eye, as they burn 
in the heart of the utter darkness. A crimson 
cushion laid on a low pedestal supports the crown. 
Precious stones sparkle all round the golden circlet 
inclosing the velvet cap. On what heads, pre¬ 
eminent for sorrow, has it pressed! Surely we 
plain people may well be satisfied with our undis¬ 
tinguished lives, ■when we think of the sad histories 
pendant to this gorgeous bauble. 

Not far distant, in the same quadrangle, are 
Queen Mary’s rooms, and tho closet where James I 
of England was born. It is very small; the deeply 
embrasured window looks over the south-east side 
of the precipice, sheer down more than two hundred 
feet. Did her weary eyes gaze through its bars over 
the turbulent old city, to the purple height of 
Arthur’s Seat, and the quiet lowlands stretching 
afar, with red-tiled peasants’ cots among the 
fields ? Heriot’s Hospital, whose Elizabethan 
fayades worthily fill a place in the foreground now, 
was not then built. It is to be regretted that the 
mania for stained glass everywhere has extended 
even, to this small room. A collection of unnatural 
yellow thistles obscures the light, and excludes the 
prospect. Almost the only furniture is a block of 
wood, the remains of the Lochleven thorn-tree, 
planted by Mary. Under the emblazoned arms of 
Scotland, on the panelling, are some gilded rhymes 
—a prayer for the child which was expected to be 
born during that midsummer, 1566. In the ex¬ 
terior room is his picture when arrived at man’s 
estate: a furtive melancholy countenance, dissimu¬ 
lation and weakness in the strained sunken eyes 
and the thin contracted mouth. The apartments 
are ceiled with panelling in squares, containing 
alternate cyphers of mother and son. 

Somewhere in these court-yards were the Dou¬ 
glas boys (the eldest of whom was only sixteen) 
beheaded by the unscrupulous ministers of James it, 
after having been invited to visit him ■with all ap¬ 
parent hospitality. Somewhere over the face of 
this precipice the Duke of Albany and his cham¬ 
berlain tried to descend, escaping from death on 
the morrow; and when the shortness of the rope 
caused the latter to break his thigh-bone, the chival¬ 
rous Duke carried him on his back to a place of 
safety. Every conflicting power on Scottish soil 
wrestled for the Castle of Edinburgh, as a gage of 
final victory. Edward I and his Southrons, Henry 
vm in his rough wooing of the baby Queen Mary, 
Cromwell and his Ironsides, all tried their hands 
at grasping this stronghold. By an article of the 
Union it is to be kept continually fortified. Two 
thousand soldiers might garrison it, and thirty 
thousand stand of arms be stored in its arsenal. 
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One long sloping street from this steep ridge 
leads to the low-lying Holy rood Palace—a mile and 
a half chiefly of colossal houses, which darken the 
afternoon with their medieval shade, and specimens 
of which we give (sketched in 1858). First, the Cas- 


# 



mouth or the advocates’ close. 



OLD HOUSES IX THE HIGII STUEET. 


tie Hill, where another terrible tragedy was enacted 
— the beautiful and youthful Janet Douglas, accused 
of witchcraft;, was burned alive in 1537. We turn 
past the lofty Victoria Hall, and past an edifice 
more attractive still—Dr. G uthrie’s very unpretend- 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE, EKOJI THE GRASSMARKET. 


ing church—for the best view of the Castle. 
The deformity of the “ cotton-mill ” pile of barracks 
is not visible from this point; and the great height 
of the rock is particularly remarkable. 

At a little distance to the left is the Grassmarket, 
where some of the noblest and the basest among 
Scotsmen have yielded up their lives. The accom¬ 
plished Montrose, the gallant Argyle, the wretched 
Porteous, passed here to execution, as well as 
thousands of less note. From the Grassmarket 
diverges a street with name infamous for crime, 
and yet famous for the benevolence which planned 
the amelioration of its people. Burke and Hare 
the murderers, Dr. Chalmers the Christian philan- 
thro]3ist, are inseparably associated with the West 
Port. 

Midway in the High Street stand a cluster of 
celebrities: St. Giles’s Cathedral, which roofs three 
churches of amjde area; the lioyal Exchange build¬ 
ings, now the seat of civic authority; and the Par¬ 
liament Houses. Once the Tolbooth was here, 
grimly blocking up the passage ; likewise the city 
cross, whence “ royal edicts rang ” and trumpets 
pealed for many a century. A radiated pavement 
indicates its site. Another glory departed is the 


pristine importance of the Parliament Houses, 
which are now simply courts of law; and a dusky 
equestrian statue of that celebrated law-breaker, 
Charles n, stands before them, attesting their date. 

Hark! from St. Giles’s tower, buttressed at top 
into the semblance of an imperial crown, come weak 
tinkling chimes, proclaiming the hour. They no 
more suit the vigorous aspect of the building, than 
the feeble treble tones of decrepitude would suit a 
hale sexagenarian. Let us enter to see the place 
where the solemn League and Covenant was sub¬ 
scribed, and where Jenny Geddes entered her ener¬ 
getic protest against Laud’s innovations. One 
would think that the severe genius of the old lady 
must have presided over the arrangements of the 
interior—great dingy churches, grievously needing 
the paint-brush, and every defect glaringly evinced 
by wide blindless windows and whitened walls. 
Here are the graves of Begent Murray and the 
Marquis Montrose, without external sign. An ori¬ 
ginal inscription to the former is thus translated, 
in a placard :—“ Piety mourns without a defender; 
law is disarmed, 23 Jan. 1570. James Stewart, Earl 
of Moray, viceroy of Scotland, the far best man of 
,the age he lived in, cruelly murdered by his ene- 
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mies, the most abandoned of men, as to a common 
father, his rueful country caused this monument to 
be erected” The exaggeration of recent feeling is 
noticeable here. Thus are even we of the nineteenth 
century prone to write of our departing great men, 
and to deem that, with them, lights of the world 
have gone out. In the vestibule is a mournful 
monument—that to the memory of. the /8uh High¬ 
land regiment, which, in six months of an Indian 
campaign, lost 669 men and 124 children. What 
a devouring Moloch is war! 

We emerge again into the crowds of the High 
Street. Divergent from the street are numbers 
of closes and wynds—some the narrowest pas¬ 
sages conceivable, where even summer noon must 
be a twilight. Nobility did not disdain such re¬ 
sidences in turbulent times, when safety outweighed 
convenience, and the most confined dwelling, pio- 
tocted by the Castle guns, was a more desirable abode 
than the finest mansion outside their range. But 
what is this strange old house, bending as under 
the weight of years, with high steps to the hall-door, 
and quaint projecting stories ? A legend over its 
lower windows runs thus : “ LurE. god. aeuve. al. 

&. yh. mciiBOUR. as. ye. sel.” From one of these 
casements Knox preached to the people; and in this 
house he spent the last twelve years of his storm- 
beaten life. 

Henceforth we pass through the Canongate— 
name laden with a hundred histories. The an¬ 
cient jail, having pepper-box turrets at the angles, 
and a conical-capped roof, stands yonder. Moiay 
House and Queensberry House, once dwelt in by 
magnates of the land, where Cromwell lodged, 
and Lords High Commissioners held court, have 
turned from them dissipated youth to useful and 
benevolent purposes in their old age, being respec¬ 
tively a Formal School and a House of Kefuge for 
the Destitute. Our walk ended at Holyrood Palace, 
which has been described in a former number of 
this serial.*' 

Home beneath the Calton Hill and its coronet of 
pillars; conspicuous among them being the stone 
telescope commemorative of Kelson, and perhaps 
intended to suggest that naval idea by its outline. 
The fragment of colonnades after the design of the 
Parthenon has a fine effect—perhaps even more 
imposing than if completed. A beautiful repro¬ 
duction of the Choragic monument of Lysicrates 
at Athens is to the memory of Dugald Stewart. 
Finely in keeping is the Observatory, purely Greek, 
looking like a bit struck off the High School, below 
the Hill. What a view of Edinburgh hence! The 
grand confused masses of the Old Town, ascending 
to their frowning fortress: the purple height of 
Arthur’s Seat: horizontal lines of country afar to 
the base of the Pentlands, under a blaze of sunshine : 
at our feet, the noble line of Prince’s Street, with its 
bright green gardens. 

Another of our days in Edinburgh was spent m 
an expedition to Arthur’s Seat, where that renowned 
monarch is supposed to have had a victory over the 
Piets, in fabulous ages. We passed the bit of ruin 
called St. Anthony’s Chapel, and were duly served 


with water from St. Anthony s well. The slip* 
pery grass of the ascent was tiresome walking, 
though the perfume of meek crushed thyme floated 
upwards from our steps, and the graceful blue cam¬ 
panula waved its pretty bells in noiseless music 
everywhere. The wild and lonely Dunsapie Loch 
lay in a basin-like hollow ^cooped below, black with 
shadows of hills : Charles Edward’s army encamped 
round it a century since; and Duddingston Loch, 
more civilized, having clumps of wood, a church 
and village, on its verge : these remain of the tides 
which once must have swept round the base of 
Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crags. 

The people of Edinburgh ought to be the most 
poetical among Britons. Every source of inspira¬ 
tion exists around them. Astonishing natural 
beauty, and all that refined taste can do to en¬ 
hance that beauty by the aid of art; historical re¬ 
miniscences of events the most spirit-stirring, and 
characters the most fascinating: these have the 
fortunate denizens of “ the Modern Athens.' ’ Added 
to which, wo could discover but one smoky stciTk in 
the city, and that belonged to the needful gas com¬ 
pany : the smutty genius of Manufacture comes no 
nearer than Leith, where the glass-makers entertain 
her beside their ugly conical furnaces. 


SALADS. 

Occasionally a dog or a cat may be seen nibbling 
green blades of grass, as if to that description of food 
born and designed; yet, a casual glance at the mouth 
of a dog or cat will satisfy any one that these animals 
are anything but graminivorous. Popular opinion 
represents that, when dogs and cats so far depart 
from tlicir natural element, they are ill and taking 
physic. Popular opinion, in this case, most likely 
represents the truth: most likely the grass-longing 
of these animals is a representative of the desire 
for uncooked green food—salads, plainly speaking- 
experienced by human individuals. 

The human constitution is a thing so complex and 
mysterious, that the person who begins to general¬ 
ize on the nature of our food-longings is apt to 
run into mistakes. There are certain broad facts, 
nevertheless, which cannot mislead us. Well does 
man merit the title of “ omnivorous.” When one 
comes to consider the infinity of foods swallowed by 
men and women in different parts of the world, the 
significance of the term will be recognisable. The 
Greenlander considers train oil and whale blubber 
to be delicacies ; a tallow candle would be a pretty 
bon-bon to give an Esquimaux belle. An arctic 
traveller relates that, having presented a tallow 
candle to a young lady of these inclement regions, 
she first nibbled it quite to the end, next drew the 
wick between her teeth, clearing off every fragment 
of grease, and ended by smacking her lips, just as 
an English child might have done after eating a 
piece of Evcrton toffee, or that peculiar compound 
of sugar and flour so strangely called “ Bonaparte’s 
ribs.” Natives of the Gold Coast regard great 
snails a delicate bonne-bouclw ; and Californian 
Indians do not think meanly of rattlesnake; but, 
of all the human family, John Chinaman is the one 


* See No. 406. 
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who best illustrates by bis feeding tbe omnivorous 
character of the human stomach. To his voracious 
maw few things, not absolutely poisonous, come 
amiss ; all flesh of creatures that crawl, or swim, 
or fly, are acceptable to the almond-eyed Mongolian. 

Some races of the human family live on animal 
food alone; others are sustained altogether on 
vegetables—though instances of the latter are rare, 
except as the result of necessity, or of a religious 
dogma. Abstinence from animal food because of 
religious conviction is evidenced by the Hindoos in 
a primary degree, and to a partial extent by the 
Japanese. Though animal food alone, or vegetable 
food alone, may, under certain circumstances, be 
sufficient for the support of life and the main¬ 
tenance of health, yet experience seems to prove 
that a due mixture of both is most congenial to the 
constitution. In order to tolerate an exclusive diet 
of animal food, the eater must be subjected to con¬ 
ditions of great wear and tear, such as free expo¬ 
sure to the air and much exercise. Especially does 
this remark apply to hot climates ; so that, when 
a European goes to reside in India, and continues 
his ancient system of much animal feeding, disorder 
is apt to spring up, more especially liver disorder— 
a disease which seems to be in great measure 
attributable to persistence in over-animalized feed¬ 
ing. Yfhen the system becomes replete with the 
too rich products of animal sustenance, the stomach 
craves for certain uncooked vegetables, and is all 
the better for being indulged with them. Even as 
dogs and cats are sometimes the better for a dose 
of raw grass blades, so is it good at times for 
human stomachs to be indulged with salads. Ee- 
garded as a people living in a temperate clime, 
none consume so much animal food per head as 
Englishmen—much of it being unnecessary, there 
can be little doubt. The late Sydney Smith calcu¬ 
lated once upon a time the quantity of animal food 
he had thus eaten unnecessarily. . “ Between ten 
and seventy years/’ observed he, “I have eaten and 
drunk forty-four one-horse waggon-loads of meat, 
and drunk more than would have preserved me in 
life and heal th, the value of this nourishment being 
about £7000. 

Englishmen ought to be pre-eminently a salad- 
eating |3eople; but this is not exactly the case. 
Most continental people, especially those of southern 
nations, excel us in the matter of salad-eating. 
Possibly this circumstance may in some degree be 
attributable to the higher temperature of them 
climate, and the less considerable amount of physi¬ 
cal exertion to which they subject themselves. 
The French and Italians are celebrated for their 
salads, and the Spanish gaspacho is not a contempt¬ 
ible invention; but, to my mind, German salads 
excel them all. Uowhere else than in Germany 
do such a number of vegetables contribute to the 
salad bowl; nowhere else is there such a succession 
of salad vegetables for all jmriods of the year. The 
French and Italians have a notion that large salad 
vegetables should be broken, not cut, inasmuch as, 
they say, cutting imparts the flavour of the knife. 
Probably, on the whole, the notion is correct, inas¬ 
much as the juices of most salad vegetables are 
sufficiently rich in acid to dissolve iron. 
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Though the vegetables ca]3able of entering into 
the salad bowl with profit and effect are numerous, 
yet the natural order Crncifercc , or the cross-flower 
tribe, assuredly take highest rank. Eadishes, 
mustard, water-cress, need only be mentioned in 
illustration of the salad-making value of the Gruci- 
., farce . The sea traveller, cast suddenly on an un¬ 
known shore, the victim of sea scurvy perhaps, 
or, at any rate, slightly tired of salt meat, longs in¬ 
stinctively for a green salad. But the herbs and 
roots are new to his eye. It is an untrodden land, 
over which no botanist has roamed; what sign,, 
then, shall guide our shipwrecked mariner ? If by 
chance he notices a herb with small cross-like flowers 
—flowers which awaken reminiscences of cabbage, or 
turnip, or cress blossom at home—he may fear¬ 
lessly, and without hesitation, pluck the vegetable 
and partake of it as a salad. 

Uext to the cruciferous or cross-flowered plants 
follow the Gompositcv, in the rank of salad vegetables. 
To this large natural family belongs the lettuce in all 
its varieties; so does the endive, a salad vegetable 
excellent in the winter time. A shipwrecked mari¬ 
ner would act unwisely in looking upon strange 
members of this large natural family with the same 
confidence as upon the cross-flowered tribe. All 
varieties of the lettuce hold a soporific milky juice, 
very much like opium in general qualities. One 
sort of lettuce, Lctctuca virosa, contains so much of 
this soporific principle, that the latter is extracted 
from it, and occasionally employed in medicine 
under the name of lactucarium. The dandelion 
plant belongs to the compound-flowered tribe; and, 
though only employed by us English as a medi¬ 
cine, the dandelion enjoys a moderate repute as 
a salad-maker by the natives of France and Italy. 
When the Crimea w T as invaded during the last 
Eussian war, the ground was found thickly studded 
with dandelion. Our soldiers trod the plants re¬ 
morselessly into the mud, taking no heed of their 
salad-making properties. The French were wiser. 
Hot less speedily in the French lines than in ours 
did the dandelions disappear; but the disappearance 
was after another fashion : the dandelions went 
into the Frenchman’s salad bowl. 

The next great natural family of vegetables which 
deserves mention, because of its salad-making quali¬ 
ties, is the tribe known to botanists as lJmbelliferce , 
or Apiacece, To my apprehension, the former term 
is the more expressive ; but it is neither the most 
novel nor the most approved. Whoever has looked 
upon a vegetable of this tribe, whoever has noticed 
the umbrella-looking form of flower and fruit which 
characterize this order, need not doubt th© propri¬ 
ety of the word Umbelliferce. Yery excellent are 
many of this tribe in their way; witness celery 
and parsley, for example, though parsley is not 
much employed as a salad-maker in this country. 
Witness chervil also, a plant which not only enters 
into salads prepared by our neighbours the French, 
but which is made much of by them for purposes 
of general cookery. Though the Umbelliferce, 
Apiacece, or parsley tribe, contribute so generally 
and so beneficially to our vegetable food resources, 
yet it is a particularly suspicious tribe notwith¬ 
standing. Even celery is not quite harmless when 
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grown wild, unmodified by blanching, banking up, 
and other amenities of garden culture ; but to appre¬ 
ciate the full deadly venom which the umbrella-bear¬ 
ing tribe may elaborate, one must consider the 
hemlock plant, the water hemlock, and fool’s parsley 
—so called on account of its general resemblance to 
the innocent garden parsley. 

So long as we slice up cucumbers, and mingle 
the slices in our salad bowl, we must not omit the 
natural family Cucurbitacece from the list of salad- 
malcing vegetables; but what will an English¬ 
man, and, still more emphatically, what will an 
English lady say of me, when I deliberately include 
the natural family Liliacece amongst good salad- 
yielding vegetable families, because of its contri¬ 
butions in the form of onions, garlic, and shalot ? 
Heedless of any sneers which may be launched 
against me, I deliberately avow my conviction that 
onions, garlic, and shalot, are all excellent when 
properly incorporated with the materials of a salad. 
But you must know how to use them. A salad 
may be ruined by putting in a little too much. 
As for garlic, it suffices to rub the salad bowl with 
a claw ; the flavour thus given is what the French 
call the “ echo” of a taste. Shalot being far less 
pungent, may be used in larger quantities. As for 
spring onions, surely they require neither advocacy 
nor apology. 

I have recently had occasion to consult some 
very old cookery books. One printed in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth surprised me not a little in the 
delicacy of its salads—a delicacy not a little strange 
when taken in connection with a rough and, in 
some cases, repulsive system of cookery. It was 
the custom then, I discover, to mingle slices of 
lemon with the other ingredients of a salad, and to 
cover the surface with petals or flower leaves of 
primroses, violets, and such-like innocent flowers. 
In some parts of Germany, an extension is given 
to the list of salad-making vegetables, beyond the 
limits familiar to an Englishman. Many vege¬ 
tables, too, are prepared by boiling for the salad 
bowl; whereas the English would either not use 
them for that purpose at all, or else would use 
them without boiling. We English do not boil 
our celery, for example; the Germans always boil 
it. We do not slice boiled potatoes and make a 
salad of the slices. This, however, is the custom 
in many parts of Germany, and the result is by no 
means despicable. The particular variety of salad, 
known by the name of gaspacho, and greatly prized 
by the Spaniards, is relished by Englishmen, in¬ 
deed, sometimes, but the taste for it has to be 
acquired. The vinegar used in making gaspacho 
is diluted with water, thus making it so weak that 
the salad is eaten with a spoon, like soup. The 
only vegetable openly perceptible in gaspacho is 
cucumber, cut into thin slices; of bread slices 
there are still more than of cucumber. The great 
speciality, and to a Spanish palate the great merit, 
of gaspacho consists in a peculiar dressing, strongly 
testifying to garlic, though not a bit of garlic is 
perceptible to the eye; the bulb having been 
beaten into a white mucilage with olive oil, and 
smuggled into the gaspacho under that disguise. 

A sorb of prejudice lingers in the minds of some 


persons against salads. Indigestibility is the great 
charge commonly brought against them. For the 
most part, this charge is unfounded. When com¬ 
posed of suitable vegetables, and properly dressed, 
salads are not only digestible enough in themselves, 
but they promote the digestion of other foods. To 
persons affected with scurvy, or having a predispo¬ 
sition to that disorder, salads are invaluable. Yery 
marvellous is it to notice how people affected with 
scurvy recover when they can satisfy their craving 
for raw vegetables. It is a remarkable but 
well-attested fact, that cooked vegetables are anti¬ 
scorbutic to a very minor degree. Fresh vegetable 
juice is what scorbutic patients long for, and by 
which, if adequately supplied, scurvy is generally 
warded off. On shipboard, lime juice is commonly 
employed for this purpose. Before the anti-scor¬ 
butic qualities of lime juice were known, sea-scurvy 
was the dread of mariners; but since lime juice 
has been adequately supplied to crews of ships, 
sea-scurvy has almost disappeared from the navy. 
Occasionally the malady breaks out in the merchant 
service, where provision for a full supply of lime 
juice is not always made. On these sad occasions, 
it is with a melancholy sort of interest that the 
surgeon watches the attempts of his patients to 
satisfy their cravings for raw vegetable food. A 
scorbutic patient has been known to eat potato 
skins raw with the voracity of a swine, and, not¬ 
withstanding the somewhat poisonous quality of 
an unboiled potato, to be the better for the in¬ 
dulgence. Cress and other small varieties of salad 
are sometimes grown on shipboard; rather, how¬ 
ever, as articles of luxury to the officers than with 
any anti-scorbutic intention. Vegetables on ship¬ 
board could not be grown in sufficient quantity for 
that purpose; and, moreover, vegetables grown 
under these circumstances rarely acquire their 
natural juices, or become endowed with their na¬ 
tural properties. For a long time to come, I fear, 
lime juice must continue to be the anti-scorbutic 
diet of the seaman. Fortunately, Jack entertains 
no great dislike to lime juice when administered to 
him, as is usual, mixed with rum-and-water. 


A SUMMER RAMBLE. 
poets’ haunts. 

Staying lately with a friend at the pleasant town 
of Romsey in South Hants, I thought I would 
intermingle with my enjoyment of the scenery, 
that derived from a survey of the haunts and homes 
of the poets, Keble and Tennyson—the former liv¬ 
ing in the immediate neighbourhood, and the latter 
near Freshwater in the Isle of Wight. 

But first let me say a 'word about Romsey. The 
town itself is less dull, because less regular, than 
the bulk of our little country towns. A narrow 
street expands into a rather spacious market-place, 
enlivened by the principal inns. Viewed from the 
green hills, about a mile distant, Romsey has a 
pleasant appearance, for it seems almost embowered 
among the woods. But there are two things which 
make it pleasant—the glorious abbey church, and 
the bright and clear River Test. As Romsey lies 
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on the line of the Salisbury and Southampton 
railway, it is easily visited, and the church alone is 
worth a two hours’ detention. It is the finest 
Norman structure in the kingdom. When one 
stands under the transept, and gazes up to the 
gigantic and glorious arches, and then looks west¬ 
ward along the line of its excessively massive and 
clustered jhllars to the extremely graceful window 
of three lights, the mind feels at once elevated and 
gladdened : the impression is very different from 
that conveyed by Gothic architecture. By the 
latter you are awed and almost saddened. There 
is, along with the sense of sublimity and mystery, 
a certain air of restraint and imprisonment. Pos¬ 
sibly I may express the feeling too strongly; but 
there is a certain tone of thought conveyed by a 
Gothic masterpiece, which to some minds is repul¬ 
sive. There is a certain air of penance and mys¬ 
tery, of austerity and gloom about it least of all 
suited to the tastes of your practical business man 
of the nineteenth century. I cannot stay to dis¬ 
cuss architectural metaphysics, bub only wish to 
draw attention to this noble Norman church of 
Romsey. There ought to be no galleries in the 
transepts, and the pewing across the entire breadth 
of the nave is barbarous, so far as archaeological 
taste is concerned. 

Let no one who visits the church fail to notice 
two exquisite sculptures near the west end—one 
by Westmacott, a full-length figure of Sir William 
Petty, the founder of the Lansdowne family, and 
lately erected by the marquis. The benignity of 
the noble features is very striking. The monument 
opposite to it is a pure piece of poetry. A girl of 
three years is asleep, with a rosebud in her hand, 
broken at the stem. Some exquisitely chosen 
words of scripture tell the resignation and the 
glowing Christian hope of the parents : “ Is it well 
with the child ? It is well!” Who executed this ? 
no professional sculptor; but a thriving and fully 
employed medical man of the town. Romsey has 
reason to be proud of Mr. Taylor. He has the 
hand of an artist, and the tender sensibilities of the 
poet. I envy the church-goers of Romsey the 
pleasing and gladdening influences of their re¬ 
nowned abbey church. Among them is Lord Pal¬ 
merston, whose seat at Broadlands closely ad¬ 
joins the town. I can conceive him confirmed in 
his well-known vehement disliko of the Gothic 
(in which, however, I cannot agree with him) by 
the cheerfulness and expansiveness of tone in¬ 
spired by the architecture of his own parish 
church. 

The park at Broadlands, finely timbered and 
pleasantly undulating, has, moreover, the great 
charm of one of tho brightest, clearest, and swift¬ 
est little streams running through it, which we 
ever beheld. Its channel, indeed, through the park 
has been unduly widened, in order to make it more 
of a feature in the landscape when viewed from the 
windows of the mansion. Hence the Test is both 
shallower and slower in its course through Broad¬ 
lands Park than higher up. It is seen to greatest 
advantage before it enters the park. It is a bril¬ 
liantly clear stream, rushing over a pebbly bottom, 
and affords the most exquisite bathing, of which I 
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duly availed myself every morning during my stay 
in Romsey. It is a sweet rivulet. 

Being at Romsey, I determined to reconnoitre 
the whereabouts of a celebrated writer—John Iveble, 
vicar of Hursley, and author of the “ Christian 
Year.” Hursley, its church and parsonage, and the 
surrounding landscape, are full of interest to his ad¬ 
mirers. The church is said to have been erected at 
his sole expense, and from the profits of his well- 
known little volume. But the church itself rather 
disappointed me. It is sadly too broad, and this 
extreme breadth gives a heavy look to it, besides 
being at direct variance with the spirit of the 
Gothic. The spire, too, wants elevation. All the 
windows are of painted glass ; but there is a dreary 
monotony in the stiffness and sameness of the 
strictly ecclesiastical figures. The pinched and 
meagre cheeks and form of the Virgin Mother, in 
the east window, are sternly ascetic. The best 
figure in the whole is that of St. Stephen, in 
bright green robe and sparkling collar and belt!. 
The parsonage is prettily embowered just behind 
the church, with a delicious sloping lawn and 
ample flower-beds. Just in the rear is Hursley 
Park, and the poetical vicar has access to it from 
his own garden, for there is nothing between but 
a laurel screen. In this noble park, finely adorned 
with wood and water, with cattle and with deer, 
and well diversified in views and surface, he can 
expatiate at will, with the additional gratification 
of knowing that the owner has a spirit strictly 
congenial to his own. 

I next rambled through the New Forest, making 
Lyndhurst my head-quarters. And I will only say 
that any tired denizen of our overgrown cities, who 
may feel himself sick for a time of the fever, the 
stir, and the ceaseless industry and excitement of 
that kind of life, and who longs for a sojourn among 
the green leaves, where not even a hedge or an in* 
closure shall remind him of the fettered and con¬ 
ventional life which he has left behind, cannot do 
better than take up his abode for a time at Lynd- 
hurst, for he will be there in the very heart of tho 
Forest. At half a mile’s distance he may plunge 
into it, and find the most ample variety—the most 
lovely and sequestered paths through deep woods, 
with occasionally open glades and spaces, with fairy 
dells and purple-lieathered moorland. No two walks 
need be alike, and the sense of seclusion is perfect. 

After he has had his fill of meditation in the Forest, 
he can then, as I did, cross the Solent to the Isle 
of Wight; and if he wants to avoid high prices and 
a crowd, let him select the western corner of the 
island for his enjoyment ground. If he lands at 
Yarmouth, he commands, within half a dozen miles, 
the most romantic and sublime scenery of the whole 
island, and will not find himself dogged by the afore¬ 
said crowd. He commands Freshwater Bay, 
Scratchell’s Bay, Alum Bay, and the Needles. He 
commands both woodland scenery and lofty downs. 
Alfred Tennyson has selected this spot for his place 
of rest, and has shown his fine taste in doing so. 
Yarmouth is a poor town, with a few good pri¬ 
vate residences, but with lodgings which are the 
opprobrium of the island. They seem to have 
feared high winds without, so they suffocate you. 
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within. The George Hotel at Yarmouth is an in¬ 
teresting old house of Henry Yin’s time, with a 
noble staircase. Two coaches in the service of the 
hotel run several times a day across the island, 
only four miles, to Freshwater Bay, or Gate, as it 
is called, from two rocks, rudely resembling pillars, 
which stand in front of the bay, between which, so 
runs the legend, a gate was once suspended. At 
Freshwater village, just half way between the two 
seas, and where there is an excellent inn, you come 
in view of Faningford, the Poet Laureate’s residence, 
and, I believe, property. You see the top of the 
house, as if in the midst of a wood, and just at the 
back there runs a line of lofty downs for some three 
miles, when they gradually subside and terminate 
in the Needles. When you approach the house, it 
is found not to be seated in the midst of a close 
wood, as it appeared at a distance, but with a spa¬ 
cious meadow in front, dotted, park-like, with trees. 
Here is a delightful contrast. Here is an abun¬ 
dance of woodland delights all around the house; 
but when he emerges from it, the poet finds him¬ 
self at once amid all the wildness and freedom of 
the downs. On the top of these downs, which we 
hear is a favourite nightly walk, he commands both 
seas, the broad ocean and the narrow Solent. A 
more inspiring walk could nowhere be met. I could 
not help thinking of Keats’s mention of Words¬ 
worth’s haunts:— 

“ Great spirits now oil earth are sojourning j 
He of the cloud, the cataract, the lake. 

Who on Helvellyn’s summit, wide awake, 

Catches liis freshness from hrchangels’ wing.” 

And may not, I thought, his successor in the* 
laureateship catch an equal freshness from the gales 
and airs that play over these downs, and from 
the glorious forms of earth and water around him? 
Freshwater Gate forms a chasm in the ridge of 
downs which, with this slight break of not more 
than a quarter of a mile, again arise, and with their 
graceful undulations extend to the southernmost 
point of the island, near St. Catherine’s Lighthouse. 
The conformation of chalk downs is remarkably 
striking and harmonious. There is nothing harsh 
or abrupt about them, but soft yet spirited swellings, 
gracefully rounded forms, like the plumpness of a 
full-fed steed, with occasionally such sweet sinkings; 
but, whether swelling or sinking, the chalk downs 
are always preeminently graceful. For a glorious 
and inspiring walk, take that on the top of the 
downs, from Freshwater Gate to the Needles. 
However weary or languid you may have felt while 
walking in the lowlands, you no sooner mount on 
the downs than you feel an elastic vigour and 
freshness. The short green sward is the perfection 
of footing. Just half-way, or a mile and a half 
from either end, the downs swell up to their highest 
point, which is marked by a beacon. 

The new lighthouse is built just at the end of 
the furthest rock: a much more comfortable berth, 
though cradled in the waters, than the apex of the 
hill above, which must have been a veritable 
temple of the winds. To be sure, the inmates were 
not then imprisoned as they are now, but had the 
ample range of the downs. Altogether, for sweep 
and variety of view, comprehending both seas ; a 


most romantic coast; Scratchell’s Bay, with its 
snowy whiteness ; Alum Bay, with its coloured 
cliffs, and a charming inland prospect both of 
downs and woodland ; there is nothing at all equal 
to it in the Isle of Wight, albeit it is at present the 
most neglected corner; and, as such, I commend it 
to all tourists. 


GOG AND MAGOG. 

The legendary history of these well-known London 
figures is carefully traced back by Mr. Fairkolt, in 
a pleasant little book he has recently published,* 
to a time when London, or the city that stood in 
its place, was known as New Troy, about the year 
2885 B.c. The name of one of these giants has 
been split into two, and we now call one Gog and 
the other Magog. The names originally were 
Gogmagog and Corineus, the oldest figure being 
the former and the youngest the latter. The 
name is still preserved in its purity as a designa¬ 
tion to the Gogmagog hills in Cambridgeshire. 

The earliest description of these giants represents 
them as they now stand — Gogmagog (or Gog) 
attired in a half military, half druidical ancient 
Britannic dress, with a bow and arrows, and a' 
warlike pole, from whose end dangles a chain and 
spiked globe, known as a “Morning Star;” and 
Corineus (or Magog) attired in a fancy Homan, 
costume, with a battle-axe, spear, and shield. The 
supposition is, that the first figure represents the 
conquered hero or nation, and the second figure the 
conqueror. 

It is curious, as showing the oriental origin of 
the names of these giants, to find that the books 
of the Arabians and Persians abound with extrava¬ 
gant fictions about Gog and Magog. These they 
call Jajiouge and Majiouge, and they call the land 
of Tartary by their names. The Caucasian wall, 
said to have been built by Alexander the Great, 
from the Caspian to the Black Sea, in order to' 
cover the frontiers of his dominions, and to prevent 
the incursions of the Scythians, is called by the 
Orientals the wall of Gog and Magog. 

When the old Lord Mayor’s shows consisted of- 
a series of pageants, the oivic giants were part of 
the great public display. On occasions of ro}^al 
progresses through the city, they kept watch and 
ward at its gates. In 1415, when the victorious 
Henry v made his triumphant entry into London 
from Southwark, a male and female giant stood at 
the entrance of London Bridge; the male bearing 
an axe in his right hand, and in his left the keys of 
the city hanging to a staff. In 1432, when Henry 
VI entered London the same way, a mighty giant 
awaited him, as his champion, at the same place, 
with a drawn sword; and in 1554, when Philip 
and Mary made their public entry into London, 
two images representing two giants, the one named 
Corineus and the other Gogmagog, holding between 
them certain Latin verses, were exhibited on London 
Bridge. 

The early figures of Gog and Magog, as they are 
now popularly called, were marched through the 

* Gog and Magog : The Giants in Guildhall, etc. By F. W. 
Fairholt, f.s.a. London: J. 0. Hotten. 1860. 
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streets during the seventeenth century, in the van 
of the Lord Mayor’s periodical pageants. At the 
conclusion of the show they were set up on their 
pedestals in Guildhall; where they were destroyed 
in the great fire of London, which gutted without 
demolishing the great city building. These figures 
were made of wicker-work and pasteboard, put 
together with great art and ingenuity for the 
period, and preyed upon very much by the rats. 
When the hall was repaired and re-beautified in 
1669, the two figures now existing were erected by 
order, at the city charge, and paid for under the 
head of ts extraordinary works.” Their carver was 
one Richard Saunders, citizen and captain in the 
train-bands. The lofty stations awarded to these 
giants in the Guildhall were not in the present 
locality. They were originally placed on each side 
of the Council Chamber, and removed in 1815 to 
the west window, where they now stand. They are 
constructed of heavy wood, hollow within, and are 
upwards of fourteen feet in height. They were 
restored in 1837, since which time they have re¬ 
mained untouched. Long may they continue so; 
for though the city of to-day is not thd city of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, in metropo¬ 
litan and social importance, its legends and its an¬ 
tiquities ought to be dear to all those who pride 
themselves upon being genuine cockneys in the 
school of Charles Lamb. 


OLD FABLES IN A NEW DRESS. 

THE .TWO MICE.* 

A sleex-skinxe]) mouse, who, where a mighty town 
Reared many a towering chimney-pofc to heaven. 
Enjoyed the faro that luxury showers down. 

And all the bliss that to town mice is given, 

Onco (how long since I can’t exactly say— 

It may be twenty years or half a dozen) 

Took it into his little head to pay 
A pleasure-visit to liis country cousin. 

Arrived, his kinsman-—frugal mouse was ho— 

from, his store the best that lie was able— 
Nigh half liis stock, beans, barley/ succory— 

All that lie thought most suitable for table. 

The thrifty meal takes short time to prepare ; 

Of simple food the rustic board is soon full; 

But the town mouso, unused to homely fare, . 

Turns up his nose, and scarcely tastes a spoonful. 

At length, the dinner o’er, “ My friend,” cries he, 

“ Your rural life with all my heart I pity; 

But why starve on? just come to town with me. 

I’ll show you wliat’s worth eating in the city.” 

And then he tells full many a tempting tale, 

Of bounteous feast, and revelry, and riot: 

“Why waste your time in such a tightened pale? 
Life is but short; bo merry, and enjoy it.” 

The rustic hears, and on his simple mind 
Each word persuasive makes impression stronger: 
That very eve he’ll leave his home behind. 

And be a country mouse, and starve—no longer. 

They sally forth 'neath shade of sheltering night: 

The rustic mouse at fancied terrors quivered. 

And shook in timid agonies of fright, 

Though but some aspen in the darkness shivered. 

At length, the perils of their journey o’er, 

They reach unscathed and Bound the sleeping city, 


And gain the threshold of town-mouse’s door 
Long ere the lark had sung his morning ditty. 

They pass through many a room, before, behind. 

Here, there, in lower stories and in upper. 

Till in a vast saloon at last they find 

. . The glorious relics of a mighty supper 

‘•'Bravo! ” cries to urn. mouse, and with smiling face 
Scats his rude friend ’mid fowl, and soup, and fishes; 

Himself prepares, with all a mouse’s grace, 

To do the honours of the ample dishes. 

The feast is large and good: th* astonished friend 
Begins to tliinlc the city dainties charming. 

And town life quite a life he’d like to spend. 

When on his ear there falls a sound alarming. 

The door wide opens: soon the city mouse 
Hides in a hole, and there securely lingers ; 

The other scampers wildly from tlio house, 

And just escapes the early housemaid’s fingers. 

And as, he knows not how, he gains the air, 

A sigh of penitent contrition giving, 

He cries, “If this be your fine city fare, 

I very much prefer plain country living.” 

MORAL. 

Sigh not for the luxurious-gifts of heaven; 

You’d be no happier though your prayer were granted; 

For wishes gamed, in six times out of seven. 

Bring with them something more than what was wanted. 

M. W. 


THE WOLVES AND THE SHEEP. 

BY ELLEX ROBERTS.* 

Ax embassy was sent one day 
From wolves to sheep, as fables say, 

To beg nostilities might cease. 

And get a treaty signed for peace. 

“ Why should wo thus,” say they, “ through lifo 
Maintain this fierce and deadly strife ? 

Those wicked dogs theimischief make, 

And these disputes between us wake. 

Provoking us with bark and bite. 

Our angry passions to excite ; 

If they were from the fold dismissed, 

No feuds between us would exist; 

The best of Mends we should become, 

And social inmates of one home. 

The silly sheep the wolves obey, 

And send their faithful guards away. 

Deprived of their protecting shield. 

No weapons of their own to wield, 

Tlieir cruel enemies grow bold, 

And leap at once into the fold, 

Where soon the sheep are all devoured, 

By strength and cunning overpowered. 

MORAL. 

Our own condition hero we read, 

For we are helpless sheep indeed; 

But oh, what guards wo have around l 
How well secured our pasture ground! 

Not fair Hesperia’s dragon-guard. 

Nor faithful watch-dog of the yard, 

So strictly could their treasure keep 
As our true Shepherd of the sheep. 

His loving hosts encamp about, 

To keep each fierce intruder out, 

Lest grievous wolves, rapacious, bold, 

Should enter in, nor spare the fold. 

Oh! happy they who prize His care, 

Of their own helplessness aware; 

Who yield their hearts to Heaven’s control. 

His laws the safeguards of their soul. 

In vain would foes abuse their ear. 

Proclaim God cruel and severe. 

His rules too rigid and precise, 

His precepts harsh and over-nice; 

They cannot with His laws dispense, 

Or break these bonds of their defence; 

For as the watch-dogs guard the sheep. 

His little flock these statutes keep. 

* Author of “Heathen Fables in Christian Verse.” London; 
Nisbet & Co. 


* The general fable is imitated from Horace (Sat. ii. 0). 
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VARIETIES. 


St. John, Loud Bolingbroke. —The death-bed of Lord 
Bolingbroke exhibited scenes unusual in the circle where 
he moved. The Biblo was read to him, and his cry was, 
“ God be merciful to me a sinner.” “ My Lord Boling- 
broke,” wrote Lady Huntingdon to Wliitefield, “was much 
struck with his brother’s language in his last moments. 
O that his eyes might be opened by the illuminating in¬ 
fluence of divine truth. He is a singularly awful charac¬ 
ter ; and I am fearfully alarmed lest the gospel which he 
so heartily despises, yet affects to reverence, should prove 
the savour of death unto death to him. Some, I trust, aro 
savingly awakened, while many are inquiring; thus the 
great Lord of the harvest hath put honour on your min¬ 
istry, and hath given my heart an encouraging token of 
the utility of our feeble efforts.” It is related that the 
Rev. Mr. Church, a clergyman who died curate of Bat¬ 
tersea, near London, one day called on Bolingbroke, who 
said to him, “ You have caught me reading John Calvin ; 
he was indeed a man of great parts, profound sense, and 
vast learning ; ho handles the doctrines of grace in a very 
masterly manner.” “ Doctrines of grace,” replied the 
clergyman; “ the doctrines of grace have set all mankind 
by the ears.” “ I am surprised to hear you say so,” an- 
answered Lord Bolingbroke, “ you who profess to bolievo 
.and to preach Christianity. Those doctrines are certainly 
the doctrines of the Bible, and if I believe the Bible 1 must 
believe them. And let me seriously tell you, that the 
greatest miracle in the world is the subsistence of Chris¬ 
tianity, and its continued preservation, as a religion, when 
the preaching of it is committed to the care of such men 
as you.”— Life of WMtefield. 

Don’t Overwork your Brain. —now cautiously, zeal¬ 
ously, and closely should the physician watch for the in¬ 
cipient dawnings of cerebral mischief! Who can gua¬ 
rantee the integrity of the intelligence, normal condition 
of the sensibility, and healthy action of the motor power, 
if the delicate vesicular structure is the seat of morbid 
action ? Is it not possible to predicate with certainty the 
result of neglected inflammation of the periphery of the 
brain ? Wo should never lose sight of the fact, that no 
irritation or inflammatory action can exist for any length 
of time, in the more important tissues or ganglia of the 
brain, without seriously perilling the reason and endan¬ 
gering life.— Dr. Forbes Winslow on Insanity. 

A Siirewd Consolation. — Some time ago a good wife, 
residing in the neighbourhood of Perth, went to town to 
purchase some little necessaries, and to visit several of 
her old acquaintances. In the course of her peregrina¬ 
tions she had the misfortune to lose a £1 note. Return¬ 
ing home with a saddened heart, she encountered her hus¬ 
band employed in the cottage garden, to whom she com¬ 
municated at great length all her transactions in town, 
concluding with the question—“ But, man, you winna 
guess what’s befaun me.” “ Deed, I canna guess,” said 
the husband, resting musingly on his spade. “ Aweel,” 
rejoined his helpmate, “ I liao lost a note ; but dinna bo 
angry; for we rather ought to bo mair thankful that wo 
had ane to lose!” 

Adulteration of Food and Drink. —The adulteration 
of Food and Drink Bill enacts penalties not exceeding 
five pounds, and not less than five shillings, for every salo 
of ingredients or materials injurious to the health of per¬ 
sons eating or drinking such articles, if mixed with dole- 
terious matter, and to the knowledge of the vender. A 
repetition of the offence may cause the offender’s name to 
be published in any newspaper a justice may think de¬ 
sirable. Analysts, with fees or salary, are to be appointed 
by vestries, district boards, courts of quarter-sessions, and 
town councils. Purchasers of food suspected of adulter¬ 
ation will bo enabled to procure analyses on the payment 
of sums varying from two-and-sixpence to five shillings. 
A certificate of adulteration from the analyst will be con¬ 


sidered sufficient evidence before the justices. Clauses 
preventing tampering with articles of food by the pur¬ 
chaser are introduced. Persons convicted of offences will 
have the power of appeal at the general or quarter ses¬ 
sions, two days’ notice after the conviction being given. 

Lichens. —As the earth’s first mercy, so they are 
its last gift to it. When all other service is vain, from 
plant and tree, the soft mosses and grey lichen take up 
their watch by the head-stone. The woods, the blossoms, 
the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts for a time, 
but these do service for ever. Trees for the builder’s yard, 
flowers for the bride’s chamber, corn for the granary, moss 
for the grave. Yet, as in one sense the humblest, in an¬ 
other they aro the most honoured of the earth-children. 
Unfading, as motionless, the worm frets them not, and 
the autumn wastes not. Strong in lowliness, they neither 
blanch in heat nor pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, 
constant-hearted, is intrusted the weaving of the dark 
eternal tapestries of the hills; to them, slow-pencilled, 
iris-dyed, the tender framing of their endless imagery. 
Sharing the stillness of the unimpnssiuiied rock, they 
sliaro also its endurance ; and while the winds of depart¬ 
ing spring scatter the white hawthorn blossom like drifted 
snow, and summer dims on the parched meadow the 
drooping of its cowslip gold—far above, among the moun¬ 
tains, the silver lichen spots rest, star-like, on the stone ; 
and the gathering orange stain upon the edge of yonder 
western peak reflects the sunsets of a thousand years.”— 
Bushin's “ Modem Painters .” 

Recreations of a March in Africa. —The normal 
recreations of a march are whistling, singing, shouting, 
hooting, horning, drumming, imitating the cries of birds 
and beasts, repeating words which are never used except 
on journeys — a “ chough’s language, gabble enough and 
good enough ” — sand abundant squabbling; in fact, per¬ 
petual noise, which the ear, however, soon learns to dis¬ 
tinguish for the hubbub of a halt. The uproar redoubles 
near a village, where the flag is unfurled, and where the 
line lags to display itself. All give vent to loud shouts, 
“ Ilopa! liopa!—go on! go on! Mgogolo! — a stoppage! 
Food ! food ! Don’t bo tired! The kraal is here—home 
is near ! Hasten kirangozi—Oh! we see our mothers! 
We go to cat!” On the road it is considered prudent as 
well as pleasurable to be as loud as possible, in order to 
impress upon plunderers an exaggerated idea of the cara¬ 
van’s strength ; for equally good reasons silence is recom¬ 
mended in the kraal. When threatened with attack and 
no ready escape suggests itself, the porters ground their 
loads and prepare for action. It is only self-interest that 
makes them brave; I have seen a small cow, trotting up 
with tail erect, break a line of a hundred and fifty men 
carrying goods not their own. If a hapless liare or ante- 
lopo cross the path, every man casts his pack, brandishes 
his spear, and starts in pursuit; the animal, novel* running 
straight, is soon killed.—“ The Dale Regions of Central 
Africaby Captain R. F. Barton. 

Anecdote of Sam Strowger the Porter, and Fuseli 
the Keeper of the Royal Academy. — “Sam, I am in¬ 
vited to dine out; have you any objection to my going ?” 
“That’s according where it is, Mr. Fuseli.” “At Mr. 
Smirke’s, Sam.” “ Oh no, sir. Mr. Smirke is a very nice 
gentleman; and I only wish I was qualified to go with 
you, sir.” Strowger will long be remembered at the 
Academy, not only as a character, but as the most intelli¬ 
gent and faithful of servants to the Institution. When 
ho brought me my Associate’s diploma, he said: “ I wish 
you health to enjoy it, sir, and 1 hope I shall soon bring 
you another ; but all in good time: we must not be in too 
great a hurry to get rid of old masters and get new ones 
and then, fearing he had depressed me, he added in a lower 
tone, “ but there arc some of them, sir, can’t last long.” 
— Leslie's “ Autobiogrcvplvical Recollections." 







A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


»* DKHOLD IN THESE WIIAT LEISURE HOUllS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND T11UB KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”— 



RALPH DRAPER MAKES AN UNEXPECTED DISCOVERT'. 


they wondered how it could be, for he was wofe live- 
and-twenty years older than his son; and Frank 
was barely twenty-five. “ Twenty-five and fcweafcy- 
five added together make but fifty, and you can’t 
call that old,” said a frolicsome barber of sfey-fcvrov 
as he talked about the alteration in the looks of the 
banker, who had just passed by as the barb«r was 
operating on a customer’s chin. 

The barber was right; it was not old fr.ha.fc 
X i Price One IVrsane. 


RALPH DRAPER; 

OH, THE ELI GUT OF COVETOUSNESS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF u FRANK LAYTON,” “ THE CITY ARAD,” ETC. 
CHAPTER V.—RETROSPECT CONCLUDED. 

A few years passed away, and then it came to be 
noticed that Mark Eveleigh, the banker, was al¬ 
tered in look, manner, temper, and in much beside. 
Some said that he was getting old apace; and yet 
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4S2 RALPH 

brought about the stooping gait, the troubled eye, 
and the trembling hand. It was not old age either 
which made Mark Eveleigh absent in mind when 
present in body with his son, or with his friend 
Ralph Draper, or with Grace; which sometimes 
caused the tears to start from his eyes when he 
earnestly gazed upon Frank; which made him 
irritable with his clerks 'without apparent cause— 
he who had always, until so lately, been an in¬ 
dulgent employer; which, above all, rendered him 
so reserved to Frank, when Frank, in the strong 
and confiding affection of his young heart, begged to 
know the cause of his father’s grief, and to share it. 

The cause of this mystery — for it was a mystery 
for many weeks and months — became known at last. 
Mark Eveleigh died — died suddenly — not by his 
own hand, however, as was first surmised, but, as 
others more correctly affirmed, of a broken heart. 
He died poor; his wealth had vanished. In his 
desire to increase that wealth (not for himself, but 
for the son whom he doted on), he had rashly and 
secretly speculated. Thousands and tens of thou¬ 
sands had in a short time passed from his hands 
never to return. His essential uprightness had been 
duped by the craft of knaves. Their plausible 
schemes had failed (did they not mean them to 
fail P), and they had vanished. And whale Mark 
Eveleigh lay dead and yet unburied, a penitent let¬ 
ter to Frank — found in the banker’s private desk, 
and inscribed, “ To be opened after my decease ” — 
revealed the secret. 

It was two days after Mark Eveleigh’s death 
when Frank found the letter. It was well, perhaps, 
that his manly sorrow for the loss of his father was 
sa strong as to render him almost insensible to the 
second and lighter blow — almost, but not entirety ; 
for he began to see, even then, how dark the future 
was to him. In a few weeks more he was to have 
claimed Grace Draper as his wife. Preparations 
had been made ; and but for the strange reluctance 
of his father to enter on the subject—a reluctance 
too evidently explained now — the very day for the 
nuptials would have been fixed. But now-- 

While thinking of this lightly, and of his father 
with a swollen heart, every throb of which told only 
of imextinguishable love, Ralph Draper came in. 
He had been in many times before. He had has¬ 
tened, at Frank’s distracted summons, when Mark 
Eveleigh was found in his bed lifeless, and with his 
sympathy had offered his assistance to the bereaved 
young man. The offer had been gratefully accepted, 
and Ralph Draper had spent more of his time, 
during those two days, at the late banker’s private 
residence, than in his own counting-house. So 
there was nothing strange or unexpected in his 
appearance now. Neither was it strange that 
Frank (confiding and unsuspicious as he was) 
should place the letter he had just found, in the 
hands of his friend and Grace’s father. Ralph 
Draper uttered an exclamation of surprise when he 
came to the disclosures of the letter ;. but he read it 
through slowly and carefully, word by word. By 
this time his cheeks were blanched, and his lips 
also. 

“You are ill, my dear sir,” said Frank, in alarm, 
as he noted the sudden change. 


DRAPER. 

“ I am—that is, I feel utterly staggered, Frank; 
I shall be better presently: but this dreadful news!” 
he gasped, rather than spoke. 

“ I think but little of that,” said Frank, with tears 
in his eyes; “ the greater sorrow swallows up the 
less.” 

“True, true,” said the other, hastily; “'but we 
must think what is to be done.” 

“ There will be time enough to think of that when 
my poor father is buried,” sobbed Frank; and he 
laid his head down on his hands, and gave way to 
a paroxysm of tears, which escaped in burning 
streams between his fingers. When he recovered 
himself, Ralph Draper was gone. 

Gone! and whither think you, reader P You 
cannot say, you would not guess. Ten minutes 
afterwards, lie was in his own counting-house, 
closely shut in, looking with keen scrutinizing eyes 
at his bank-book, and casting up figures — and cast- 
ing up again, to see that he had accurately done it 
the first time. Let it reveal this man’s secret cha¬ 
racter*, that he found he had made an error in that 
first reckoning of a few pence, and that he went 
over the calculation a third time, carefully altering 
the sum total. 

“ I thought so,” - said he to himself; “ two hun¬ 
dred and fifty-three pounds in his hands. I am not 
going to lose it: a pretty fool I should be then! 
I ll see about it at once. A lucky thing Frank 
showed me that letter. It must be all ended be¬ 
tween him and Grace, though; of course, he will 
see it in that light; but if he doesn’t, I must for 
him.” 

An hour later, Ralph Draper was at the bank, 
which was necessarily kept open, though of course 
little, business comparatively could be transacted 
until after the funeral. 

“A sad event this, Mr. Nelson,” said he to the 
head clerk — “a sad event—this sudden death of 
poor Eveleigh, I mean. I wouldn’t be troubling 

you now, but I have immediate-” the lie stuck 

in his throat, as Mr. Nelson afterwards reported, 

but it did not remain there long-“immediate 

need for a rather heavy amount, so I have brought 
a checpie for-” 

Mr. Nelson looked keenly for a moment, first at 
Ralph Draper, then at the cheque, then back again 
at Ralph. But he did not speak. For a moment 
the merchant quailed beneath that keen glance; 
but he soon recovered his self-possession. 

“ You will find that to be a little under the 
balance in hand at present,” he said. 

“Yery well, sir; it is of no consequence, of 
course,” said the clerk coldly. “How will you have 
it?” 

Mr. Ralph Draper “ had it ” in notes— Bank of 
'England notes — and gold. 

“ Scoundrel! viper!” muttered Mr. Nelson to 
himself, striking his hand upon the counter, when 
his customer was out of sight and hearing, finding- 
no thing more appropriate to say. 

Mr. Nelson understood Ralph Draper better than 
ever Mark Eveleigh had done: possibly, too, he 
had grave suspicions of how the case stood with 
poor Frank, though of course he had never breathed 
them; and, indignant as he was with Ralph Draper, 
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lie did not trouble Frank Eveleigli with an account 
of this transaction until after the funeral of bis old 
employer. But when this was over, and Frank had 
entered on the melancholy duty of sole administrator 
to his father’s estate (for no will could be found), 
Mr. Nelson confided to the young surviving part¬ 
ner, not only the recent sharp practice of their cus¬ 
tomer, but the secret which had so many years been 
buried in his own bosom. 

* # =& % * 

The funeral of his father was no sooner over than 
Frank Eveleigh, calling in a practised accountant to 
his assistance, commenced a private but searching 
investigation into the state of his affairs. The task 
was not very difficult. Mark Eveleigh had evi¬ 
dently foreseen what was to happen, and had been 
preparing for it: his private accounts were, in fact, 
so straightforward and accurate, and were balanced 
down to so recent a date, that there was compara¬ 
tively little to do. And thus, a few weeks after his 
father’s death, Frank was in a position to close the 
business with credit and honour. Every creditor 
was paid in full, or arrangements were made for 
payment; the bank was transferred to other hands ; 
Mark Eveleigh’s private residence and its furniture 
were sold; and Frank, instead of being the inheritor 
of large wealth, and the proprietor of a prosperous 
money-making establishment, found himself in 

temporary lodgings in G - , and knew that his 

salvage from the wreck of his father’s affairs was 
something under two hundred pounds. 

While these investigations and arrangements 
were going on, it may be supposed that Frank 
Eveleigh had but little time to give to the softer 
concerns of courtship. His heart, also, was sad and 
sore, for he was learning a hard lesson which he 
had never thought of before—I mean that lesson 
which teaches about summer friends. He was quick 
of apprehension, and susceptible also; and he could 
but perceive the embarrassment and coldness of 
Ralph Draper whenever they met, and how the 
prosperous merchant, as much as he could, avoided 
meeting him. Nevertheless, Frank did not neglect 
or forget Grace ; and frequently, after the harassing 
business of the day was over, he took his way to her 
father’s house, to lighten Ms grief in her society, as 
well as to encourage her to hope. He did not con¬ 
ceal from her any one of his discouragements; and 
let us do Grace Draper justice in saying, that she 
seemed to cling closer to him in faithful love and 
true admiration as his path became beclouded and 
dark. She never thought of retracting her engage¬ 
ment ; and when he offered to withdraw his preten¬ 
sions to her hand, she refused to listen to his words. 
So, from time to time, they drew bright plans for 
the future; and though their union must needs be 
delayed, it mattered not; Grace would wait patiently 
and hopefully till, from the very foundation, Frank 
had begun to raise another edifice of prosperity, to 
replace that which now lay in ruins. 

After weeks of toil and anxiety, Frank’s business 
affairs were brought to a close, and he journeyed 
to London to seek, among his father’s correspond¬ 
ents there, some opening for his labour and talents. 
He was successful: his course had not been un¬ 
watched ; and a London merchant of high stand¬ 


ing and large property and connections, who had 
received a favourable history of Frank Eveleigh’s 
honourable conduct from a friend—being none other 
than the accountant whom Frank had employed— 
invited him to his home, and offered him respon¬ 
sible employment in his house of business. 

Thus far, then, Frank’s pathway was cleared, and 
he wrote to Grace to announce the improvement in 
his prospects. In reply, he received a letter, not 
from Grace, but from her father, requiring that all 
such correspondence should thenceforth cease; say¬ 
ing something about painful inequalities of fortune, 
which put the idea of marriage utterly and entirely 
out of the question; hinting, also, that he had other 
views respecting his daughter; and trusting in his 
“ young friend’s own sense of propriety and gene¬ 
rosity of heart, to see things in the same proper and 
business-like light.” In conclusion, Ralph Draper 
requested that if any further intercourse were 
needed on the subject, which, however, he trusted 
would not be, that Mr. Francis Eveleigh (as he 
stiffly and formally addressed the son of Jtis former 
benefactor) would communicate directly with him. 

It -was on the day after he had received this 

epistle that Frank Eveleigh arrived at G- by 

the London coach; and, after spending a short 
time at the lodgings he still retained, and waiting 
till the shades of evening set in, he bent his steps 
towards, first the counting-house, and then the 
country house, of Ralph Draper. The reception 
which awaited him there we have already recorded; 
and we need not dwell on the agony that followed. 
It is enough that, on the succeeding day, Frank 
Eveleigh bade a sorrowful and, as he believed, a 
final farewell to his birthplace. And, leaving him 
to the healing influences of time and occupation, we 
must retrace our steps some six or seven years in 
the foot-marks of time, and introduce our readers 
to other scenes. 

CHAPTER VI.—THE POOR VICAR. 

Ox the stormy evening of a winter’s day, a traveller 
alighted from a comfortable carriage at the principal 
inn of an obscure town in-shire. All obsequi¬ 

ousness, the landlord himself ushered the gentle¬ 
man into what he called the commercial room, 
though the visits of commercial guests were few 
and far between. 

The traveller’s first inquiry was whether he could 
be supplied with post-horses, to continue his journey 
to the next town, some ten miles distant. 

Alas ! no. The only pair of horses the town 
afforded had returned an hour since, from a long 
excursion, weary and distressed by bad roads. The 
landlord was sorry, he said. So was the traveller. 
He had calculated too surely on reaching his desti¬ 
nation that night; but the horses -which had con¬ 
veyed him over the last stage were too jaded to 
advance further. 

By to-morrow morning, the landlord suggested, 
his horses would be rested, and fit- 

“ To-morrow will be Sunday,” said the traveller, 
in a tone of decision; “ I never travel on Sundays.” 

What was to be done P The landlord rubbed his 
hands in seeming perplexity, but modestly hinted 
at good accommodations. The traveller heard him 
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in silence; but meanwhile tlie fire blazed up cheer¬ 
fully and invitingly in the grate; and, looking round 
the room, the stranger probably argued within him¬ 
self that the alternative was not a very painful one. 
Here was a respectable inn, an attentive host, and 
a quiet, comfortable fireside; and the delay of a few 
hours would be, after all, of no urgent consequence. 
His brow cleared accordingly; and ere long his car¬ 
riage was safely housed, his portmanteau conveyed 
into the best bedroom, and he himself enjoying an 
excellent meal. 

“ "What places of worship have you in the town P” 
asked the traveller, when the landlord, who officiated 
as waiter, was clearing away the wreck of the afore¬ 
said meal. 

(l Places of worship, sir ?” said the landlord, 
dubiously and inquiringly. 

“ Churches and chapels, I mean.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. Why, there’s the 
parish church—a fine old place : it’s the old abbey 
church ; and people come from a distance sometimes 
to see it. The crypt, especially, is reckoned curious ; 
and there are some old monuments-” 

“ Exactly; well, and besides the parish church, 
sir ?” 

“ There’s the Unitarian chapel, sir — a very plain 
place; and the Baptist meeting-house up a yard ; 
and I rather think the Methodists have got a room 
somewhere.” 

“Pretty well attended, are they, sir?” 

“ I can’t say, indeed, sir,” replied mine host; 
“but I believe our church parson is reckoned a 
good preacher, poor man.” 

“ Why do you say 4 poor man,’ Mr. Barnes ?” 
asked the stranger quickly. 

“ Well, sir, Mr. Vivian has had a deal of trouble; 
and if all is true that is said about him, he is likely 
to have more.” 

Trouble of what sort? the guest desired to 
know. 

“ Of more sorts than one,” said Mr. Barnes, 
brushing down the table; “ for one thing, the church 
living here is a poor living, sir.” 

“ Indeed I” 

“The great tithes go to some great man far 
away, sir: it is only the small tithes that come to 
the clergyman.” 

44 Mr, Vivian is the vicar, then ?” 

44 Yes, sir; and what with small tithes, Easter 
dues, and surplice fees, the living is not worth 
much over a hundred a year.” 

“ A small income, certainly; and tho gentleman 
is married most likely,” observed the stranger. 

44 Has been, sir; and that is one of Mr. Vivian’s 
troubles : his poor lady died about a year ago.” 

44 A widower, then,” said the stranger, and sighed 
deeply. 44 Any children ? — but of course he has, 
though, poor things ! Poor clergymen generally 
have large families,” he remarked. 

44 As a rule, sir,” said the landlord; 44 but Mr. 
Vivian has no children now r : he had four, sir, when 
he first came to this town, ten years ago ; but they 
were a sickly family, and they died off one by one, 
mostly with consumption; Mrs. Vivian died in a 
consumption too.” 

The stranger seemed moved. 


“And there are other troubles as well, sir,” 
continued the landlord—lingering, perhaps in ex¬ 
pectation of some further order, for Lis guest had 
taken no wine with or after his late dinner— 44 it is 
•well known that Mr. Vivian is pretty deep in debt, 
poor man; and there has been a talk, sir, of the 
sheriff-” 

It was true enough—all too true ; and while the 
landlord of the 44 Crown” w r as thus descanting on the 
troubles of the poor incumbent, and afterwards, 
when the guest in the commercial room was leisurely 
sipping his pint of port, the solitary resident at 
the vicarage was sadly pondering over the past, 
present, and future, and racking his brains to 
devise means for warding off the threatened legal 
proceedings which in a few days might consummate 
his ruin. He little knew then what reason he had 
for thankfulness that the only pair of post-horses 
of which the miserable little town boasted, had 
been 44 used up ” that day. 

The stranger went to church the next morning; 
and while he could not help noticing the painful de¬ 
pression of the poor vicar, he was struck with his 
gentlemanly appearance and bearing, as well as 
with the originality, and talent, and earnestness of 
his discourse. He attended the afternoon service, 
and returned thoughtfully to his inn. 

On the following day, Mr. Vivian was surprised 
by a visit from the stranger, whom he had barely 
observed among his hearers on the previous day. 
What transpired in that interview was never pre¬ 
cisely known; but it was known that ere many 
days had passed away, the poor vicar had discharged 
the whole of his debts, and that his solitary home 
was free from the intrusive visitation of the sheriff’s 
officer. 

The benevolence and generosity of the stranger 
did not rest here. He wisely judged that, to restore 
the poor divine to a healthy state of mind and re¬ 
newed usefulness, it was needful for him to remove 
from the scene of his struggles and heavy bereave¬ 
ments. On his return to his own home, therefore, 
he first made some inquiries respecting the charac¬ 
ter of Mr. Vivian; and, having received satisfactory 
replies, he so exerted himself in his favour that 
within a few weeks of his visit to-, he had suc¬ 

ceeded in procuring for the poor vicar the imme¬ 
diate presentation to a vacant living in a pleasant 
watering-place. 

It may . well be supposed that the benefits he had 
received at the hands of the disinterested stranger 
were not lost on the grateful heart of the poor 
clergyman. His first impulse—and he followed it 
out—was to hasten to that stranger’s home, to give 
in person those heartfelt acknowledgments which 
merely written words could not convey and express. 
He was hospitably received and entertained; and 
a personal friendship w r as commenced, which was 
terminated only by the death of the generous bene¬ 
factor. 

This, severance occurred after the flight of a few 
years, when the afflicting tidings reached the rector 

of S- that his friend was dead, that his death 

was sudden, that he died poor, leaving his only son 
—a young man of promising abilities and amiable 
disposition—almost entirely unprovided for. 
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The astounding intelligence roused the solitary 
rector to action. He hastened to the distant town, 
while yet half disbelieving the report. It was true, 
however; liis friend and benefactor was dead, his 
wealth, as it seemed, had died with him, and the 
son had disappeared from his native place. 

That son Mr. Vivian sought and found, depressed 
indeed by disappointment and grief, yet bravely 
bearing up against adversity. It was then that 
the minister of religion felt, more than ever he had 
felt before, that sorrow and trial have their uses in 
enabling those who have been exercised thereby to 
become the consolers and encouragers of others. 

The sympathy of the experienced minister was 
not lost upon the young man, who needed a faithful 
friend to whom he could confide the story of his 
griefs; and he could the more readily and un¬ 
hesitatingly do this, because he was in no need of 
pecuniary assistance. Notwithstanding his private 
sorrows, he had begun to carve out for himself a way 
in the world, which promised, if not a full restora¬ 
tion of his lost fortunes, yet eventual prosperity. 

And thus, before they parted, the fatherless 
mourner had found, in his -wise and calm Christian 
friend, a second father; while the childless Chris¬ 
tian pastor had another motive and aim in life 
added to those which already more than ever 
exerted their influence—that of watching the course 
and strengthening the heart of his adopted son. 
That adopted son was Frank Eveleigli. 


EXPERIENCES OF AN AERONAUT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CURIOSITIES OF NATURAE HISTORY.” 

We wingless bipeds are for the most part painfully 
ignorant of what is going on in the atmosphere 
above us. We do not know much about the 
clouds, and we don’t often climb up the rainbow; 
but as there are persons among us who do 
occasional^ ascend into the atmosphere, their 
experiences of what is to be seen there are always 
welcome. Not the least celebrated of the bal¬ 
loonists or aeronauts of the present day is Mr. 
Lythgoe, through whose kindness I am enabled 
to give the following particulars. 

This gentleman has been accustomed to ascend 
from one of the suburbs of London, where there 
are at present two balloons, namely, the “ Royal 
Normandy” and the “Prince of Wales.” The 
former is the largest; she requires about 40,000 
cubic feet of gas to fill her, at the cost of about 
£10; she cannot be properly filled under four 
hours. The “ Prince of AVales ” holds about 
.20,000 cubic feet of gas, costing from £5 to £6, 
and can be filled in about one hour and a quarter. 
The balloons are made of the best and toughest 
silk, woven at Spibalfields, and known as “ lute¬ 
string,” costing 10-s. per yard. This silk is 
carefully covered with an elastic varnish, formed 
of a mixture of boiled oil and india-rubber. The 
balloon is confined in a network made of thick 
cord, of the best Italian hemp; and underneath it 
is attached the car, made of wicker-work, inter¬ 
woven with eight strong three-quarter-inch ropes. 

When filling the balloon, great care is required, 


as, if the sun shines upon the balloon, it ex¬ 
pands the gas too suddenly, and it may burst in 
a moment. When the spectator looks upwards 
into a balloon filled with gas, it is of a beautiful 
pinkish red colour, and is an exceedingly pretty 
sight. Mr. Lythgoe reports that when the balloon 
gets high up in the air, she appears to be full of a 
dense smoke; when he is descending, this smoke 
clears off; and when about three or four hundred 
yards from the earth, it gets quite clear again. 
When the aeronaut gets high, this gas is a great 
nuisance, as it comes rushing out, down into the 
car, and gets into the throats of the passengers, 
causing their clothes to smell strongly of it for 
many days. If a bladder be filled with common 
air, and taken up, it mil burst with a loud report 
at a certain height; and if a bladder be filled with 
air at about two miles high, and be brought down 
again, it will collapse, and become quite flaccid. 

Besides the passengers, the balloon carries one 
five-pronged iron grapnel, made similar to those 
used by the Royal Humane Society for fishing 
drowned people out of the water, and which catches 
hold of trees, hedges, etc., when the descent is 
about to take place. The grapnel weighs from 
13 lbs. to 45 lbs., and it is attached to a line 160 
feet long. There is great art in bringing up the 
balloon without a jerk. Mr. Lythgoe boasts that 
he can bring up his balloon so gently as “ not to 
break an egg in the bottom of the car.” Ballast- 
bags are also taken up; these are made of canvas, 
and contain sand as fine as flour; it must be very 
fine, for a stone, even as large as a pea, would do 
damage to glass, etc., when falling from the height 
of two miles or more. The total weight of ballast 
is about one cwt. The sand must be shaken out 
gradually; but on one occasion, a nervous passenger 
having been told to shake it out, lie let the whole bag 
go down bodily. Luckily, it fell in a plantation, and 
so did no harm. The nervous time for passengers 
is just when they are off the ground; the car then 
makes a terrible creaking noise, and the test of 
courage is to “ stand up in the car ”—a feat which 
but few can accomplish. Mr. Lythgoe has been 
“ up above ” so many times, that lie cares no more 
about it than getting up into bed. 

In order to vary the height of flight, there is a 
circular valve at the top of the balloon; it is 
double, and arranged on the principle of a common 
rat-trap. To this valve a hand-line is attached, 
which runs down the inside of the balloon, and 
the aeronaut therefore commands the valve in a 
moment. It is very important to have ballast 
in the car when descending, as it may be neces¬ 
sary to rise again suddenly. 

When once up, the panorama is magnificent. 
The great metropolis looks like a cluster of houses 
that might be inclosed in an eighteen-feet circle. 
At about two miles high, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
looks so small that it “ might be covered by a gill 
glass;” the Crystal Palace looks “like a small 
writing-desk,” and the two towers by the side of it 
like “doctors’ phial bottles set on end;” the Thames 
appears to be a very small brook, and can be seen 
winding away to a great distance, like “a bent 
stick of silver; ” the steamers look like black chips 
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floating along, and tlio bridges like logs of wood 
thrown across the brook. Hyde Park is always a 
conspicuous object, on account of the Serpentine 
in it, as well as from its being cut up in all direc¬ 
tions with white twisting lines, that is, the walks 
and roadways. Human beings look about the size 
of the head of a small pin, and nob so large as 
ants. They are difficult to see, except when several 
persons arc standing together, or when they are 
on a white surface, such as a dusty road. The 
cabs and omnibuses look like Barcelona nuts of 
various sizes ; the horses not so big as bees. The 
turnpike roads make a pretty pattern all over 
the country; the railways are much straighten, 
and if there is a long goods train underneath the 
balloon, it looks like a huge black slug crawling 
slowly along. Mr. Lythgoe once kept up for some 
distance with a passenger train; the drivers of the 
railway engines have found out that they can make 
their whistles utter a noise like crowing, and they 
use this as a private means of intercommunication. 
The driver of the passenger train above mentioned 
saw the balloon above him, and “ crowed up to it,” 
Mr. Lythgoe waving the flag in return for the 
salute. Noises can be heard at an immense height; 
the cheering of the people at an ascent can be heard 
a very long way up, and the sound which ascends 
from London is like low distant thunder. 

The clouds present a curious appearance to the 
aeronaut; they are like dense volumes of steam. 
When in among them, it is impossible to see two 
yards a-head. There is often a breeze in a cloud 
•when there is none outside; some clouds feel cold, 
and some warm. "When up above a dense bank of 
clouds, the sun is seen shining on them; and as 
you are looking from above, they appear like many 
thousand bales of the purest white cotton wool, 
pulled out quite fine. On one occasion, twelve 
small balloons were let off at the same moment as 
the large one, for an aerial race; the large one 
went fastest, and as she got above a bank of 
clouds, it was very remarkable to see the little 
balloons coming popping through one by one. 
Some of these small balloons were picked up a 
good way inland in France. When descending 
fast, the clouds appear to be rushing up as though 
they were going to smash the balloon, and present 
a formidable appearance. At sunset, clouds present 
a most resplendent and almost unearthly appear¬ 
ance. Mr. Lythgoe has ascended on a dark rainy 
day, and in five minutes has gone through a layer 
of clouds half a mile thick, and has found the sun 
shining up above these clouds, and all bright and 
beautiful. The setting sun can be seen long after 
the earth is in darkness. 

Mr. Lythgoe was once up in a thunder-storm, 
when the balloon got alongside a dense black 
thunder cloud. After a terrible silence, there 
came an awful flash of blinding lightning, followed 
by a terrific crash of thunder, which made the car 
and balloon tremble. There was great danger, as 
there was an iron grapnel and several articles of 
steel about the balloon; but the passengers provi¬ 
dentially escaped without injury. The spectators 
below saw the balloon as a black object against an 
illuminated ground, and looked upon the voyagers, 


when descending, as something more than mortal. 
An accident to a balloon from lightning has never 
yet been known. Three years ago, our aeronaut 
came again near a thunder cloud ; the balloon 
began to rotate violently, but by stopping her 
progress in ascent, a current took her away. 
Soon afterwards there was a terrible thunder¬ 
storm all over London, which did much serious 
mischief. Many of these currents are found in 
high altitudes, and as many as three currents, all 
going in different; directions, have been passed 
through. 

The highest ascent Mr. Lythgoe ever made was 
two miles and a half. At this height the gas 
rushes out with great force on to the faces of the 
passengers in the car. When at this altitude, too, 
great pressure is felt in the ears, and a crackling 
noise is experienced. Some people cannot hear 
till the pocket handkerchief is used. The best 
way to get rid of the crackling is to give the 
opening of the car a good shaking with the finger, 
as this makes it open again. In order to ascertain 
the velocity with which the balloon is flying, and 
whether ascending or descending, a very small bit 
of paper, the size of a pea, is thrown from the car, 
and by this device the progress of the balloon is 
at once seen. Advertisements, in the form of 1 
handbills, printed on very light paper, and about 
four inches square, are sometimes let go at a great 
height; and quite recently, ten thousand bills of a 
certain weekly journal were let go, a thousand at a 
time, and it -was very curious to see them go 
fluttering downwards, like flocks of butterflies. 
Such bills descend very slowly, and are sometimes 
in view for half an hour or more. Mr. Lythgoe 
once overtook a flock of them, still on their down¬ 
ward journey, which he had let go full twenty 
minutes previously. He has known some bills 
take three hours to reach the earth. 

It is curious to remark the effect -which a very 
great height has upon birds. Some seven or eight 
pigeons w r ere once turned loose over Millbank 
Penitentiar} T , at about a mile and three-quarters 
high. Finding themselves on the wing, they were 
greatly perplexed, and instead of going away, flew 
about near the car, as if for company’s sake; at 
last, they one and all perched up on the hoop of 
the balloon, and would not be frightened off, until 
Mr. L. got up into the hoop, and positively drove 
them away. They then flew about for a few 
minutes, and at last, closing their wings, descended 
like lumps of stone down again to the earth. 

And now for one of the practical applications of 
balloons. During the last war, it was suggested 
that they might be very useful to a general in 
ascertaining the movements of an enemy, particu- 
larly in a mountainous country. Mr. Coxwell, of 
great celebrity as an aeronaut, has accordingly 
developed this idea in the “Aerostatic Magazine,” 
published at Tottenham. We find Mr. Coxwell 
there gives his ideas on the subject, and has 
engraved a picture of his "War Balloon. Ho 
says: “ It is obvious that from the altitude of the 
balloon, be it more or less according to the weather, 
that by the aid of glasses, a vast distance around 
may be subjected to the minutest scrutiny, and a 
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constant communication kept up with the authori¬ 
ties in the fortress. OF course, by a preconcerted 
arrangement, each signal will convey any sentence 
previously agreed upon, and the number of signals 
may be increased ad libitum by variety in their 
shape and colour.” 


THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 

ROSLIN. 

Through a green road of a mile long, bordered 
with hawthorn hedges, gorse, and broom, we walked 
towards Roslin. The country gained in beauty at 
every bend of the path. The abundant woods of 
Hawtkornden gathered in a distant opening, clothed 
with summer’s richest leafage ; and presently we 
came on the edge of the glen, where trees darken 
the rushing Esk. Sometimes a glimpse of the 
brown river showed its conflict with masses of 
scattered boulders, which opposed a stolid yet un¬ 
availing resistance to the will of the waters ; and a 
mysterious rumbling noise, increasing as we ad¬ 
vanced, we attributed to some rapids or cascades 
yet invisible. Soon we beheld the prosaic cause— 
a bleaehmill in full action, cleansing soiled linen 
with the poetic waters of Esk, renowned in song! 
Yaluable as the establishment undoubtedly is, we 
wished that it had utilized any less distinguished 
stream. 

A finger-post, “To Roslin,” conducted us down a 
narrow path close by the boisterous bleaehmill—a 
group of cottages, and fields of dazzling white 
linen spread in sunlight—to a small plank bridge 
over the river. Before us rose a steep bank 
crested with trees, the red tint of the soil on all 
perpendicular {daces where vegetation could not 
cling. On this peninsula, three sides washed by 
the Esk, stands the castle. It is a fatiguing 
scramble to the summit, for late rains have made 
the path slippery, and we are liable to slide back 
two steps for each one forward; yet we reach the 
small postern door, which now admits visitors to 
the stronghold of the St. Clairs. A mighty yew 
tree, said to be seven hundred years old, makes a 
midnight under its wide-spread boughs as we 
enter. This is the courtyard, now turned into a 
flower-garden, gay with rocket and sweet-pea, and 
far-famed for strawberries. Esk sends up its 
gurgling voice from the ravine below. But our 
next steps are out of the light into the funereal 
gloom of the subterraneous chambers. A passage 
seventy feet Jong, excavated from the solid rock, 
ends in the huge baronial kitchen; and bed¬ 
chambers, which would infallibly give any modem 
warrior violent rheumatism, also open from it. 
All these rooms have small circular apertures, 
through which arrows could be discharged upon 
assailants. The dungeon is a horrid abyss, into 
which the prisoner was lowered through a trap¬ 
door. 

We are glad to get back to upper air and sun¬ 
beams ; and, sitting awhile in view of the beautiful 
glen, we try to realize the past history of the place. 
Its name, Ross-lyn—“ a rocky height and a water¬ 
fall”—dates back to Gaelic times, before Malcolm 


Canmore conferred it upon his Norman ally, 
William St. Clair, surnamed the Seemly from his 
pleasing aspect, whose descendants lived here 
royally, as princes of Orkney. Grose describes 
the pomp of one of the line in the following terms: 

“ He kept a great court, and was served in vessels 
of gold and silver; Lord Dirleton being his master 
of the household, Lord Borthwick his cup-bearer. 
Lord Fleming his carver; his halls were richly 
adorned with embroidered hangings. His princess, 
Elizabeth Douglas, was served by seventy-five 
gentlewomen, whereof fifty-three were daughters of 
noblemen, clothed in velvets and silks, with chains 
of gold. She was attended by tw r o hundred riding 
gentlemen in all her journeys; and if it happened 
to be dark when she went into Edinburgh, where 
her lodgings were at the foot of Blackfriars Wynd, 
eighty lighted torches were carried before her.” 
Our modern peeresses cannot boast of such attend¬ 
ance. These were the palmiest days of Roslin. 
It was burned down shortly afterwards, by the 
carelessness of one of the aforesaid gentlewomen 
setting fire to her bed; and in the next century 
the new building shared the same fate, at the 
orders of Henry vm’s general, the Earl of Hert¬ 
ford. General Monk also besieged it during the 
Civil Wars; but its death-blow vras given by the 
mob in 1688; and now the triple tier of cavernous 
apartments above described is all that remains of 
the ancient castle. 

A strife older than any of these has been com¬ 
memorated in lines so apt, that I must be pardoned 
for quoting them :— 

“ Three triumphs in one clay! tliree hosts subdued by one! 

Three armies scattered like the spray beneath one summer sun! 

■Who, pausing ’mid the solitude of rocky streams and leafy trees. 

Who, gazing o’er this giant wood, could ever dream of these? 

Or think that aught would here intrude save birds and humming 
bees ?” 

Which stanzas refer to the triple battle on the 
moor of Roslin, one spring day in 1302, when 
the Scots, under their regent Comyn, defeated 
three divisions of the English successively, though 
the latter were almost four times their number. 
But it is difficult to believe, now, that this haunt of 
solitude and peace was ever visited by sights and 
sounds of war. What massy copsewood darkens 
all the dell! What black shadows lie in the pools 
below! 

As we return through the postern, we come 
to a door bearing over its lintel the inscription, 
“ S. W. S., 1622”—the date of the modern erection 
and initials of the founder, Sir William St. Claiiv 
Here a private family reside during the summer 
time. Remains of ponderous walls and archways, 
formed of red sandstone blocks, attest the olden 
strength and extent of the fortress. Presently we 
come to a ravine, cut down through the rock to 
considerable depth, thus insulating the castle, 
except for the arch which spans the space. And 
here the guide paused. Pointing to a small edifice 
on the brow of the bill before us, just appearing 
above the trees, “ That’s the chapel,” quoth he. 

What! that insignificant, commonplace-looking 
building? We were not near enough to discern 
any of its architectural details, and the distant 
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ROSLEST. 


outline was mean. I confess to no slight feeling 
•of disappointment as I ascended the height, 
schooling myself to expect nothing. Passing 
through the village, and through a very shabby 
lane among dirty cottages, we gained admittance 
to the in closure. 


design; which so enraged the envious master that 
he slew his pupil with a blow of his mallet. The 
story is perpetuated on corbels at the west end of 
the central aisle, where are sculptured the head of 
the mason, frowning horribly; the beard/ess face 
of the ’prentice boy, with a deep cut over his 



KOSLIJT CASTLE AM) CHAl'EL. 



Stepping within the doorway, the full splendour 
of Roslin Chapel burst upon our view. There is 
nothing to compare it with—a mass of the richest 
yet chastest ornament, from keystone to flooring. 
Every window, every pillar, every cornice, every 
moulding of the roof, every boss at an angle, every 
canopy and bracket, is diverse from all the rest. 
A positive bewilderment and fatigue at the pro¬ 
fusion and variety of beauty seizes on the beholder. 
The space is small, compared with Melrose or 
Kelso Abbey Churches; but within that space lies 
a 11 that art could concentrate of the loveliest orna¬ 
mentation. The solidity of the Norman style is 
enriched with the minute decorations of the florid 
Gothic. 

Descriptions of architecture must necessarily be 
vague, and almost certainly uninteresting; there¬ 
fore I shall attempt none of Roslin Chapel. Those 
who have seen it, know that the inadequate paint¬ 
ing of words could never give a true idea of the 
artistic perfection which charmed them ; and those 
who have yet to see it, would be little the wiser 
for paragraphs piled with adjectives of admiration. 
A few of the chief characteristics may be touched 
upon. 

Everybody has heard of “the ’Prentice Pillar,” 
and its tragic legend: how the master mason went 
to Rome to inspect the original, and during his 
absence an apprentice successfully carried out the 


TIIE 'rUENTICE TILLAE. 

temple ; and the mother, weeping beneath her coif. 
The pillar itself is a bundle of rods bound with a 
garland of flowers and foliage; you fancy that you 
might lift off this carvcn wreath with your fingers, 
so light and perfect is the sculpture, though some¬ 
what decayed by time. It is to be observed that 
the material which has worn best in all these 
carvings is the red sandstone, which seems to be 
of firmer and more durable texture than the white. 
Some of the leaves cut in it are freshly outlined as 
if the chisel were raised from them but yesterday. 

The only thing like repetition discoverable 
throughout the ornamenting of this architectural 
gem, is the use of the rose in many places; 
probably as suggestive of the name Roslin. Sir 
Walter Scott’s exquisite ballad ok “ Itosabelle ” 
speaks of “every rose-carved buttress fair,” which is 
literal fact. 

“ And here,” said the guide, pointing to some 
engraved slabs in the pavement, “the barons of 
Roslin are buried; ye see the hounds carved on 
Sir William St. Clair’s tomb. I’ll just tell ye the 
reason o’ that.” 

“ I suppose,” interrupted one of the party, “ you 
have never seen the chapel lighted up at midnight, 
when one of the Rosslyn family dies, as the song 
saj^s ? ” 

“ On, that’s just ane o’ Walter Scott’s auld 
stories,” answered the guide, smiling superiorly. 
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“ Ye’re no’ to b’lieve all he tells. I canna just say 
I did see it mysel’.” 

He made amends for bis incredulity on tbis 
point by relating the legend about the hounds : to 
the effect that Sir William St. Clair had made a 
wager with King Robert Bruce, his head staked 
against the forest of Pentland Moor, that two dogs 
of his would capture a certain white deer before it 
crossed a certain stream ; and as it plunged therein 
after a long run, he cried loudly to the hounds by 
name:— 

u Help, Hold! gin ye may, 

Or Roslyn tynes his liead this day;” 

which appeal had the desired effect: the dogs 
dragged back the deer from the midst of the 
current, and despatched it. The story was recited 
in the rapid and unimpassioned tone of a schoolboy 
getting through a lesson. What elocution can be 
expected from a man who has to repeat the same 
thing thousands of times annually ? He added 
the apocryphal piece of information, that Sir 
William built the chapel in gratitude for his escape. 
Dates hardly permit this ; as the hunt in question 
occurred about 1820, and Roslin Chapel was not 
founded till 1446. 

In fact, the present building is only the chancel 
of what was originally intended to be a great col¬ 
legiate church; and as the St. Clair family were 
heads of the mason craft, then engrossed by a high 
and mysterious body of artificers, all the existing 
talent of the order was brought to bear upon this 
architecture. The sixteen pillars have all diverse 
capitals, chiefly of foliage. Here is one encrusted 
with leaves of the curly kail, perfect as you may 
have seen it on spring mornings, with rime on its 
crisped edges; here is another composed of tre¬ 
foils, bending and drooping like any living vege¬ 
tation. The guide passes a straw through the 
basket-work capital of a third, to prove how every 
rib of the twined willow-wands stands apart in the 
stone. A fourth is crested with the hartstongue 
fern; and behold ! aloft in a crevice under the roof 
grow a few sprays of the real plant, as if to attest 
the accuracy of the model. Oak-leaves, fronds of 
other graceful ferns, and flower blossoms, are abun¬ 
dant. The very spirit of the woods seems to have 
penetrated the artist, as he perpetuated their foliage. 

Architraves connect the pillars with the side 
walls, each bearing in relief the embodiment of 
some story. Isaac lying bound upon the altar, 
Samson rending the lion, and pulling down the 
idol temple upon his persecutors, the magi paying 
homage to the Babe of Bethlehem—are among the 
Scripture scenes. Emblematical groups of the 
seven virtues and seven vices are pointed out 
severally by the guide’s long wand. It requires 
some imagination to perceive what he says exists, 
in a few instances, for the envious tooth of time 
has been busy. Among a collection of angels is 
noteworthy one chubby cherub playing the bag¬ 
pipes : truly a Celtic carving. 

The eastern end of the chapel, where formerly 
stood the altar, is railed off as the buiying-place of 
the Earls of Rosslyn. Near it a flight of broken 
steps descends to a subterranean vestry and con¬ 
fessional, containing many niches and recesses, 


formerly filled with altars and statues. The 
threshold of the door through which we pass to 
the exterior is worn by the hoofs of Cromwell’s 
troop of horse, stabled here once during his 
Scottish campaign, and who were more tolerant than 
usual of the beauty of the building. 

One might pass a day in close inspection of this 
exterior, and yet be neither wearied nor satiated. 
One wishes for a glass-case to shut it in from the 
weather—to keep off beating rain and boisterous 
winds from all the delicate carving. Buttresses 
and flying arches, pinnacles of every device, 
bracket pedestals, canopies—the whole building is 
covered with rich chasing. Flowers wreath upon 
the mouldings of the arches; waterspouts, in the 
form of animals, carry the rain from the roof. A 
frieze of St. Sebastian pierced with arrows by 
Roman soldiers, and of the giant Christopher carry¬ 
ing a child on his shoulder, adorn the doorways. 
A few feet of the northern transept wall project at 
one end, unfinished as the workmen left it four 
centuries ago. Above, on a pinnacle, was cluster¬ 
ing a brown swarm of bees, freshly dislodged from 
some gude-wife’s hive. 

Standing by the boundary wall, which looks over 
the deep vale of the Esk, I knew where the 
artificer had gotten his inspiration for the adorn¬ 
ment of this beautiful building. Far below, all 
around, surged the widp woods of Hawthornden: 
innumerable whisperings of leaves filled the sunny 
air: and the loveliness of nature, in the grandest 
masses and the minutest details, is the inex¬ 
haustible fount of the loveliness of art. 


MEN I HAYE KNOWN. 

SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH. 

At no period of English history were political ter¬ 
giversation and corruption carried to a more scan¬ 
dalous pitch than during the last half of the past 
century. The epoch of the Revolution, with all 
its political double-dealing, the party intrigues of 
the first, and even the undisguised venality of the 
second quarter of the century, had something re¬ 
deeming in their objects and effrontery, when com¬ 
pared with the utter profligacy and baseness of the 
later scheming era. Corrupting, plotting, betray¬ 
ing, defrauding, plundering, selling soul and body 
to dishonour and bribery, were the concomitants of 
mock patriotism and dissoluteness, beyond the 
possibility of decent language to describe. A crisis 
had arrived. Human patience could endure no 
farther. Unhappily, in France the reaction destroyed 
itself in bloodshed and horrors more atrocious and 
terrible than the evils, however oppressive and 
grievous, against which the hostility was at its 
commencement provoked. A few years of demon 
abominations and desolating fury dispelled the il¬ 
lusion into which the glowing principles and pros¬ 
pects of universal progress had plunged so many 
speculative and enthusiastic minds; but the time 
was hardly come for the votaries to confess that 
if the disease was afflicting, the remedy was mur¬ 
derous. 

At this inauspicious epoch, distinguishing him- 
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self by his superior talents from his associate ranks, 
rose Sir James Mackintosh; well educated, in¬ 
tended for the medical profession, but relinquishing 
it for the study of law, and (for a season) the law 
itself leaving, in order to devote himself to a politi¬ 
cal career. Before the “ Edinburgh Review ” 
constellation appeared, he had come to London, 
and besides contributions to the “Courier” news¬ 
paper (to whose proprietor he was nearly related), 
wrote or assisted in several publications advocating 
the cause of the French democracy. The crown of 
this pamphleteering was his celebrated “ Yindicim 
Gallicse,” a defence of the Revolution, in which he 
measured strength with no less formidable an 
adversary than Edmund Burke. The great ability 
displayed in this work attracted much attention, 
and it must be presumed led to some patronage, 
and a different direction of the powers of the ap¬ 
plauded author. Pie lectured on the British con¬ 
stitution as professor at Lincoln’s Inn; he pro¬ 
nounced the famous defence of Peltier for a libel on 
Buonaparte in the “Ambigu” journal; and was ap¬ 
pointed to the Recordership of Bombay. This office 
was with some difficulty squeezed from the king, 
who, when assured of the change in Mackintosh's 
views, yielded with the shrewd remark, “A man may 
be allowed to change his opinions, never his prin¬ 
ciples.” On his return from India, where he per¬ 
formed good service to literature, he was elected 
into parliament and joined the Opposition, with 
Lord Lansdowne and the other leaders with whom 
he was ever after connected; holding office, how¬ 
ever, also under the too brief administration of Mr. 
Canning, who had forgiven, if he had not forgotten, 
his painful vote against him on the Lisbon mission 
question. Bub politics furnish no lines for my 
sketches, and I only introduce so much of the 
public man, in order to serve as a back-ground to 
the traits of private portraiture. 

Mackintosh was an indolent being. On his sofa 
in Cadogan Place he would repose in loose attire ; 
take his quiet ride round Hyde Parle, and then to the 
House, wherein he spoke seldom; but he made him¬ 
self a name for ever by his movement for the reform 
of the criminal laws, and the admirable eloquence 
with which he supported it. When we reflect on 
the prodigal and disgusting waste of life which 
made almost every week a saturnalia in London, 
we cannot be too grateful to those who exerted 
themselves so zealously to free us from these de¬ 
grading and depraving executions, when a Dr. 
Dodd and a burglar, and ten or more wretched men 
and women at one time, would make a morning 
show to excite a brutal mob. 

But the most extraordinary endowment of Mack¬ 
intosh was his prodigious memory. From the 
deepest reading in his library and most learned 
researches, to the merest temporary relaxations, 
even to the last new poem or novel when enjoying 
his sofa relief, he seemed to forget nothing. The 
classic and philosophical lessons of his youth, the 
comprehensive literary attainments of his riper 
years, and the cream of his later amusements, were 
all stored as in a museum of enormous extent and 
endless variety, and could be referred to and brought 
forth at pleasure. The charm of his conversation was 


consequently unrivalled; it was like that of no other 
man I have ever known, or, I should say, that no 
man I have ever known could in this respect compare 
with him. Quote, for example, a remarkable line or 
expression in Dante: he w r ould on the instant recall 
its prototype in a Greek or Roman author, its resem¬ 
blance in Shakespeare, or Milton, or Schiller, or 
Racine, or Pope, or some obscure writer at home 
or abroad, of all ages and in all countries. The 
exhibition was wonderful. Porson alone, with 
reference especially to the poets of Greece and the 
thousand reflections of their thoughts and images, 
came in that measure into competition with the 
more general though less profound illustrative 
powers of Mackintosh. He was strongly formed, 
and looked like a Scot; and for any other country¬ 
man, wJien he opened his lips, he could not be mis¬ 
taken. His “ History of England” did not sustain 
his reputation; but his “ Discourse on the Law of 
Nations and Nature,” his political pamphlets, and 
his numerous contributions to the “ Edinburgh 
Review,” fully warrant the elevated station, for 
penetrating judgment, deep inquiry, and masterly 
reasoning, which contemporary admiration assigned 
to him with one accord. 


THE DOGS OF CORNWALL. 

BY A WESTSIOBELAND NATUBALIST. 

“ Our mountain sheep-dogs ” have had a chapter 
to themselves,* and perhaps they will claim ano¬ 
ther at some future time; but our note-book has 
so many references to the dogs of the west, that 
it seems but fair they should have a little record 
of their own. 

We are not going to debate that mysterious and 
wholly bewildering question, “ What is Instinct?” 
and therefore no grave psychologist need be alarmed 
at the prospect of a vapoitring rhapsody. Mate¬ 
rials for argument, facts for philosophers, rudi¬ 
ments for reasoning, may perhaps be found in these 
desultory papers ; while it is earnestly hoped that 
they will tend to the cultivation of a large-hearted 
sympathy in the interests of the brute-world, as 
well as a reverential admiration of the goodness 
and wisdom of the great Creator. 

It is very entertaining to observe how thoroughly 
dogs sympathize in any great popular emotion— 
how ready they are to join in any novel excitement. 
There was one public-spirited dog in Cornwall who 
rejoiced exceedingly at the opening of poor Brunei’s 
railway not long ago—that beautiful line which so< 
triumphantly spans the subject valleys, binds hills 
together in unexpected fellowship, and refuses to 
be dismayed by little obtrusive inlets of the sea, or 
by the languid protest of the winding rivers. 
Small hamlets, which had previously slumbered on 
under the illusion that they were lost in the deep 
hush of country life, and were at liberty to take as 
long naps as they chose, were suddenly startled up 
into a flurry of excitement by that portentous voice, 
a railway whistle. The dog mentioned above had 
hitherto led a sober life, quietly going through the 


♦ See ‘'Leisure Hour,’’ No. 3S1T. 
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routine of his simple duties as a farmer’s dog. But 
the opening of that wonderful railway completely 
turned his honest head. He could not bear to miss 
the sight of a single train. He would catch the 
sound of the whistle long before the ear of any one 
else was pierced by it; and, seizing the children of 
the family by the frock or the trowsers, he would 
actually drag- them out to see too. Poor fellow! 
his passion for the startling novelties of progres¬ 
sive science cost him very dear. He had lost his 
head figuratively before—he lost it actually now; 
for, one evening when he had gone in the dark to 
watch the approach of the iron dragon’s glaring 
eyes, and to hear its prodigious snort, the fancy 
took him to make a nearer inspection; and so, 
stepping forward, he stretched out his poor specu¬ 
lative head, and instantly it was whirled away. 
That dog was a public loss, for he represented the 
feeling of the whole Cornish community; only the 
community has kept its head—and a fine intelli¬ 
gent head it is. 

Some of the Cornish dogs are capable of follow¬ 
ing a very noble and generous course of action. 
One day a little stranger dog presented himself to 
the late well-known “BlindTeacher” of Cornwall—a 
blind teacher of the blind, who visited his benighted 
brethren in their own homes, and taught them to 
read the Bible for themselves, by the aid of those 
precious raised characters which have guided so 
many dark minds to the light of life. Well, the 
little dog presented himself to the blind teacher, 
and insisted on remaining with him. The thing 
seemed providential, and so a compact was forth¬ 
with formed between man and dog, after the man¬ 
ner of a covenant, which was to last for life. The 
blind man tied a string around the neck of the 
other party to the contract, and he became his own 
little servant. Well and faithfully did he serve 
* him. The first thing he had to do was to learn off 
the round of visits by heart; and such an earnest 
interest did he take in this part of his education, that 
after a while his master had but to tell him w7iere he 
wished to call, and the dog led him to the right 
house. Bub he refused to obey any other teaching 
than that of his blind master. Master was a Wes¬ 
leyan, and a very constant attendant at the chapel; 
and the dog had to be initiated into the fact that 
he occupied a different place on the Sabbath from 
that in which he sat on other days of the week. 
But his intelligence was equal to this rather severe 
test, and never did he fail to lead his master to the 
right place on the right day. At last the beloved 
master fell sick in the. midst of one of his distant 
rounds in the western part of the county. There 
was a mansion where lived a Christian old lady, 
about half-way between eighty and ninety years of 
age, of whom the blind man could say, like some 
wayfarers of old, that she had often “ courteously 
entreated and lodged ” them. Oh, if he could but 
reach Burncoose, be laid up there, and there be 
nursed. “ To Burncoose ! yes ; to Burncoose, my 
little dog.” And to Burncoose they went. The 
blind teacher was soon settled into his comfortable 
chamber : but it proved to be the chamber of death. 
Of death ? Nay; of life, and light, and glory ever¬ 
lasting ; for there the scales fell from his eyes, and 


“ he beheld the King in his beauty, and saw the land 
that was very far off.” And what became of the- 
dog P The brother of “ the man -who had been 
blind, but who now saw,” came and led away his 
little sorrowing guide, and comforted him concern¬ 
ing his master. 

A story in painful contrast to the above here 
presents itself. A hard bad man, of most drunken 
habits, owned a very devoted dog, who could for¬ 
give all his master’s roughness and love him still., 
On one occasion the man’s road to his home led 
him across a common abounding with holes and 
pits, and now full of water. He was intoxicated, 
and, stumbling in his helpless folly, he fell into a 
pit. He would have been inevitably drowned had 
there not been aid at hand. That aid came from 
his poor loving dog, who eagerly set to work and 
dragged his degraded master out of the water. 
Soon after this deliverance, the tax which had pre¬ 
viously been laid only on sporting dogs -was equal¬ 
ized ; and the ungrateful master, in order to save 
money for drink, actually destroyed his deliverer. 
But the story has a sequel, and a sorrowful one. 
Again did that man wander homeward at night, 
intoxicated; again did he fall into the water ; and 
now, for -want of the poor dog to drag him out, he 
was drowned. 

Turn we to something brighter. There is an 
old gentleman trying to get up the fire in his office; 
but no, it will not burn. He blows and blows with 
the bellows; he stuffs in paper; but the paper 
only flares up and disappears, without imparting 
its short-lived animation to the torpid coals. His 
little pet dog watches, with head on one side, and 
mouth twisted now this way, now that—as much 
as to say, “ No ; you’ll never succeed in that way, 
sir.” At last, feeling the need of personal inter¬ 
ference, the little fellow runs out of the room, and 
presently returns with a piece of wood in his 
mouth, which he holds up for master to put into 
the grate. 

There was an enormous Newfoundland dog 
which belonged to a family residing in a lovely 
nest-like home called “ Wood,” beside a little creek 
on the south-west coast of Cornwall. He used to 
swim across the inlet every day to fetch the letters 
for the household. They were placed in a water¬ 
proof bag ; and the fine fellow used to take a firm 
hold of this bag with his teeth, and plunge with it 
into the creek. It must have been a hard struggle 
sometimes to breast the united power of wind and 
tide ; but the brave dog never faltered, and never 
would he give up his trust to other than the au¬ 
thorized hand. 

When we ourselves resided in Cornwall, we 
owned a highly valued terrier, called “Tartar.” 
He was a capital little fellow, with ludicrously 
short legs, with a long body, brown and close¬ 
haired, and a face of extraordinary intelligence. 
Tartar came originally from Pengreep, a stately 
old mansion, where ages and generations of rooks 
had discussed life in the glooms of their grand old 
trees; where one square pond pours its affluent 
waters into another square pond, and that other into 
a third, by small measured waterfalls, which hold 
them together—mere flights of black steps these- 
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cataracts, aclowii 'which, pours ever the well-trained 
current; and there the stately swans debate, within 
their snowy breast, whether the long hour of aristo¬ 
cratic leisure shall be spent on the upper waters, 
the middle, or the nether. Tartar came from this 
fine old Pengreep, as a bridal present to my father 
from the old squire who then owned the place. 
Faithful as he was to the house of his service, 
Tartar had still a keen eye to his own interests, 
especially at the dinner hour of each day. He 
vibrated between the three houses comprising the 
family circle, and determinately dined at the one 
where roast meat was in the ascendant. He evi¬ 
dently did not believe in boiler or crock: they were 
dark secrets, wholly unintelligible; but the spit was 
a reality—a good old English fact. On one occasion 
he had gone over to “ the cottage ” to dine, for the 
substantial reason above stated; but, from some 
cause unknown, he had lingered on, long after the 
plates and dishes were washed and put away. The 
tea-hour came and passed, and Tartar was still there. 
Atlengthib was time to lockup. “ Go home, Tartar.” 
No; he would not stir. “Tartar! go home directly.” 
Not he; and so firmly did he plant his little figure 
and make known his determination to spend the 
night there, that at last the family yielded the point, 
and he settled into a watchful repose. In the dead 
of the night Tartar roused up and began to bark 
warningly, then fiercely, then furiously. In the 
morning, when the servants opened the shutters, 
a pane of glass, which had been cut all round, fell 
into the room. Burglars had been there, and had 
nearly effected an entrance, but, deterred by the 
furious protest of the little self-elected guard, they 
had given up the attempt. Self-elected! Who shall 
say that Tartar had not unconsciously received his 
commission to protect the slumbering household? 

There is another remarkable story of the same 
kind, which is equally well avouched. Most tourists 
into the West of Cornwall—and, depend upon it, the 
numbers of Cornish tourists will now rapidly in¬ 
crease under the guidance of poor Brunei’s rail¬ 
way—must have made a passing acquaintance with 
a remarkable hill, near Redruth, called Carn Brea. 
There aro strange wicrd-looking groups of rocks on 
the hill, seemingly Druidical in origin; and but 
small aid from imagination is asked in order to fill 
in the whole repulsive scenery of a Druid sacrifice. 
Little sprouts of oak saplings, doing their best to 
rise above the encumbering rocks of the hill-side, 
attest that life yet lingers in the roots of the Druidi¬ 
cal groves. There is a little quaint castle-like build¬ 
ing crowning the height, in which, some time since, 
resided a miner and his wife : perhaps they live 
there still, amid the hoary rocks, and scooped and 
channeled altars—faint outlines of an extinct idol¬ 
atry. The miner’s toilsome work often kept him 
the greater part of the night from his castle home. 
One evening a very large dog, quite a stranger, 
and very formidable in his strength, came up 
the hill and made a sudden friendship with the 
miner’s wife. She was hospitable to him at 
first; but as night drew on she tried to send 
him away. Like Tartar, he firmly refused to 
go ; and, after much debate with the huge dog, she 
was obliged to allow' him to remain within doors. 


Late at night, there was a sound heard at the door. 
She opened it, supposing her husband had returned 
earlier than usual. The strange dog instantly 
sprang out and grappled furiousty with some per¬ 
son or persons in the darkness. There was a long 
and terrible conflict; but at last footsteps were 
heard in retreat, the huge protector quietly returned 
to her side, and the door was again fastened. 
But the poor lone woman was miserable from 
the fear lest, after all, it might have been her hus¬ 
band ; and, lighting a lantern, she sallied forth into 
the darkness with the dog by her side. As they 
descended the hill she looked eagerly round, fancy¬ 
ing she might come upon the prostrate figure of 1 
her miner, torn and perhaps lifeless. J ust at the 
foot of Carn Brea she met the unconscious husband 
calmly returning after the close of his hours of 
subterranean labour. Ah, the joy of that meeting ! 
The chivalrous protector, instead of springing on 
the figure thus encountered in the dark, gave him 
a tacit approval, and disappeared into the night. 
His wonderful mission v r as accomplished, and he 
went on his unknown way. 

The writer, who is so old-fashioned as to believe 
in the happy doctrine of a particular Providence, 
has no hesitation in attributing this remarkable 
intervention to the good hand of God. That blind 
impulse which we agree to call “ instinct,” is wholly 
insufficient to account for the appearance of the 
lone woman’s protector at the hour of need. She 
never could discover whence he came or whither 
he went. Surely he was providentially there; and 
so thinks the Cornish miner’s wife, who dwells amid 
the Druidical rocks of Carn Brea. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN BOOKBINDER. 

NO I. 

It is most certain that many thousands of volumes 
are annually destroyed in this country for want of 
the timely services of the bookbinder; and it is 
likely that in this age of periodical literature, mil¬ 
lions of the weekly and monthly numbers of serial 
works, which would be volumes were they duly 
bound together, are wasted during the same period, 
owing to the same cause. We design, therefore, 
under the above head, to impart such information 
to the possessors of unbound books and periodicals 
as may enable them, at little expense beyond that 
of their own time and labour, to prevent this loss, 
and to preserve their weekly and monthly gather¬ 
ings in the shape of permanent volumes. 

To bind a book well, certain tools are of course 
indispensable; but very few will go a good way; 
and it is a fact that a book may be put together 
very decently with the aid of no other tools than 
a shoemaker’s hammer and a glue-pot, with the 
addition of such implements as are usually- to be 
met with in every household. For the convenience 
of all parties we shall describe both methods, 
commencing with that to be recommended as 
doing the most perfect justice to a book worth 
binding. Premising that we do not counsel any 
amateur to bind anything larger than a music- 
book, and advising all beginners to make their first 
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essays with something much smaller, we would 
suggest the purchase of the following tools, the 
whole of which may be had for a few pounds:— 
1. A sewing-press (Eig. A); 2. A cutting-press, the 
small music paper size (Eig. B); 3. Half-a-dozen 
pressing-boards, as large as the press will admit, 
and as many of octavo size; 4. As many cutting 
and backing boards, a bookbinder’s hammer, folder, 
knife, small shears, saw, paste-bowl, a quire or two 
of demy or royal printing paper, a quire or two of 
marbled paper, and some leather and coloured 
cloths for covers. 

Fig. A. 



Suppose now, for the sake of illustration, that 
the amateur has a year’s numbers of the “ Leisure 
Hour ” * ** to bind; he will set about the business in 
the following manner:—First, as it is desirable the 
book should be as thin as possible, and not have a 
bulgy, swollen appearance when finished, the sheets 
ought first to be compressed. The professional 
binder does this by beating the volume in sections 
with a fourteen-pound hammer—a tool which the 
amateur had better have nothing to do with, unless 
he wish to cut his books to pieces. Instead of 
that, let him divide the volume in half-a-dozen 
sections, and, placing one of his pressing-boards 
between each, screw them all together in the press 
as tight as he can, and leave them there for a 
night. After being pressed, the sections are taken 
from the boards; the book is then held between 
the extended fingers of each hand, and the back 
and head knocked up square and even; one side 
of the book is then laid upon a pressing-board, 
beyond which the back must project half-an-inch 
or so; a second pressing-board, of the same size, 
is placed on the upper side, parallel with the first, 
and the boards being firmly grasped with the left 
hand, the book is lowered into the cutting-press, 
which is screwed up tight, and three cuts, not 
quite the sixteenth of an inch in depth, are made 
with a saw in the back—one in the middle, and one 
at about two and a half inches distant on each side 
of it; two additional cuts are then made outside of 
the three, and distant about an inch and a half 
from them. These measurements would of course 
be different for a volume of different size, but the 
proportions will do for any volume. 

The book is now taken to the sewing-press, 
where the operator suspends three cords from the 

* Clotli cases or covers for tho volumes of “ The Leisure Hour,” 

** Sunday at Home,” (price Is. 2d.) and znosfc other periodicals, 
may be procured from the publishers, which will greatly facilitate 
the operations of the amateur bookbinder. 


top rail, which are fastened underneath by means 
of brass keys, in a way which a sight of tho 
instrument itself will suggest to the merest tyro ; 
the cords may be shifted to any position, and 
being made to correspond with the three central 
cuts in the back of the book, they are tightened 
and kept in their place by means of the nuts and 
screws on the side pillars. 

TYe may note, by the way, that a beginner de¬ 
sirous of saving expense, may manage without 
this sewing-press altogether. The writer made 
use for years of a substitute, which he manu¬ 
factured himself in half-an-hour from half a yard 
of deal planking, by erecting a cross-rail on end 
rods, and using tin tacks instead of keys for- 
attaching the cords. 

The sewing is performed in the following man¬ 
ner :—First, a fly-leaf or end paper is laid on the 
press, and sewed to the cords by passing the 
needle into the first right-hand cut, or catch-stitch 
mark, with the right hand, the left hand, winch is 
inserted in the middle of the section, receiving the 
needle and returning it outwards on the head side- 
of the cord, where it is taken by tlie right hand 
and passed through again on the other side of the 
cord; thus with all three of the cords, until the 
needle is brought out at the last left-hand cord or 
catch-stitch groove, care being taken that the 
needle never penetrates the cord or twine. The 
thread is now drawn to the left gently, until only 
two inches or so are left undrawn, at the point 
where the needle first entered. The first sheet is 
then laid on, the title-page downwards, and sewn 
on in the same way, as the needle returns towards 
the bead of the book; when tbc needle comes out 
at the catch-stitch mark over the end of thread 
left undrawn, tlie sewing thread is tied to that end 
in a firm knot. Thus all the sheets are sewn in 
succession, care being taken, on arriving at the 
catch-stitch, to fasten each sheet to its predecessor 
by passing the needle round the connecting thread. 
After he has sewed four or five sheets, the operator 
will find his thread exhausted, when he must join 
on a new length with such a knot as will not be 
likely to come undone. This process becomes 
very easy with a little practice, and ten minutes or 
a quarter of an hour will be ample time for finish¬ 
ing the sewing of a single volume. Several volumes 
may be semi on one set of cords, but some atten¬ 
tion is necessary that they be not sewn together, 
and that the cords bo long enough for the sub¬ 
sequent purposes. 

After sewing, the book is cut from the press, 
with about two inches of the cords protruding on 
each side. The back should now receive a coat of 
glue, and when that is dry, the ends of the cords 
are untwisted and scraped with a blunt knife till 
the fibres of the tow are well separated. How is 
the time to insert ornamental end-papers, if any 
are desired; these may be either of marbled or 
coloured papers; the sheet is folded with the plain 
side outwards, one-lialf of it being pasted; it is 
then laid between the fly-leaves, with the fold of 
which it is closely worked; the other half is then 
pasted, and the outside fly-leaf rubbed down upon 
it. The back of the book has now to be rounded. 
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which is clone by laying the volume with the fore- 
edge towards the operator, who, pressing the 
fingers of his left hand upon it, gently taps the 
back up and down with a hammer, changing the 
sides alternately until the back is beaten into a 
shape somewhat circular. The book is now placed 
between two backing-boards, the thick edges of 
which are ranged parallel with each other, within 
about the eighth of an inch of the back. The 
boards and book being tightly grasped with the 
left hand, are lowered into the cutting-press, until the 
boards are flush with the cheek of the press, which 
is then screwed as tight as possible. The back is 
then hammered gently and uniformly up and down 
each side, and a little in the middle, which causes 
it to spread over the boards so as to form the 
required projection. The book, thus backed, is 
now ready for the covers, which are of mill-board, 
and, being cut to the required size, either with 
shears or in the cutting-press, are pierced with 
holes pricked with a bodkin, two at each cord, one 
about half an inch from the edge, and the second 
as much beyond it. The frayed cords are then 
sodden with paste, drawn through the outer side 
of the board or cover, and then passed through the 
other hole to the outer side again. The book is 
then held in the left hand, while, with the right, 
the pasted cords are hammered on a smooth piece 
of iron (a flat-iron screwed into the press will do) 
into the substance of the mill-board covers. It 
should now be left to dry. 

The next step is that of cutting the edges, which 
is rather a difficult process, and one which the 
amateur may omit with his first experiments in 
binding. Holding the book in the left hand, with 
the fore-edge upwards, the operator allows the 
covers to hang down on each side, and thrusts a 
paper-knife or a flat piece of metal between them 
and the back of the book. Then placing a cutting- 
board on each side, and opening the covers hori¬ 
zontally, he beats the back of the book against the 
press until it is perfectly flattened. A wedge- 
shaped cutting-board is then placed on the Ich- 
hand side of the book, so as to stand with its thick 
edge considerably higher than the course the knife 
w iU take; another board is then placed on the 
right side, exactly on the line which the knife is to 
follow, and which line must be previously marked 
with the point of a pair of compasses, and so 
measured that the edge when ploughed may fall 
about the sixth of an inch within the projection of 
the covers. When the boards are thus placed, the 
paper-knife or flat piece of metal is withdrawn, the 
covers allowed to hang down, and the volume is 
thus carefully lowered into the cutting-press, until 
the right-hand board is flush with the cheek, when 
the press must be screwed tight * 

As we are now about putting the cutting-press 
to its legitimate use, we will take a glance at that 
instrument before we proceed further. It is repre¬ 
sented by the annexed figure. 

It is seen to consist of two wooden cheeks, E F, 


* The cutting-press stands on a hollow frame some three feet in 
depth, which allwws of large books being partially lowered into 
it, and also receives the paper shavings as they are ploughed off. 


connected by two sliding bars, HH, and two 
wooden screws, 11. Upon one of the checks are 


Fig. 13. 



Fig. 13 2. 



This, which is the cutting instrument, consists 
of two sides, K, L, connected by a screw with a 
handle, and by two slide bars, NN. A knife, 4, is 
fastened to the under side of cheek L by a 
strong bolt which perforates the cheek perpendicu¬ 
larly, and also the circumference of the lateral screw, 
and is kept tightly in its place by screwing down 
the nut M. The knife is worked by grasping both 
ends of the lateral screw, moving the plough back¬ 
wards and forwards, and gradually turning the 
screw with the right hand, until the whole of the 
fore-edge is cut through. 

The book is now taken out of the press, the 
covers folded in their place, and the back rounded 
as before, when the front edge, if the cutting is 
well done, will be elegantly concave, corresponding 
with the convexity of the back. The boards, being 
kept in the ledge or projection produced by back¬ 
ing, are now pulled down some eighth of an inch 
from their central position, and the head is ploughed 
by the knife in the same way as the fore-edge. 
Before ploughing the opposite end, the boards are 
pulled below the head as much again as it is 
intended they shall project; and this end also 
being ploughed, it will be seen, if the whole has 
been well done, that the projection of the covers is 
equal on the three sides, or, better still, that it is 
a little in excess on the fore-edge. The first lesson 
in bookbinding may end here. 


LEBANON AND THE DRUSES. 

We have hardly a breath of air down here at 
Beyrout; and although the mountains behind us 
arc snow-capped, and the blue calm Mediterranean 
looks cool, it is June! The breezes have deserted 
us; fever and sickness have taken up their abode 
in many of the narrower thoroughfares of this 
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ancient town. Tlien it is that gasping Europeans 
fly to Lebanon. Delicate ladies and children, mer¬ 
chants, consuls, strangers, all flee the plains as 
they would a pestilence. And they do right; for 
€ven now, when medical theory had fondly supposed 
that the “ pest ” was a thing that had been, or 
had given place to the little less dreadful cholera, 
tidings reach us that two undoubted cases of that 
scourge have happened at Beyrout. If we had no 
other motives, this alone would induce us to flee to 
the mountains; and Hadji Mahomed, the muleteer, 
has provided us with the necessary cattle for the 
flight. 

Preparations of this sort entail an immense 
amount of anxiety and trouble upon families. It 
is not as if we were casual travellers, encumbered 
only with a portmanteau and hat-box ; we have the 
whole household, children and servants included, 
to care for. Brokers’ or linendrapers’ shops there 
are none in Lebanon; and although the fertility of 
the soil and the industry of the people will yield 
ns vegetables, fruit, milk, poultry, and meat, there 
are little dainties (such as chocolate or bottled beer 
for ourselves, arrowroot or sago for the children) 
which all the princes of Lebanon combined could 
not afford us. Tt is for this reason that my 
amiable and excellent hostess, -who verges nigh 
upon seventy, and is a native of the country, 
dressed in Arab costume, is so exceedingly per¬ 
plexed amongst the multifarious packages and 
baskets. It is therefore that she drops one slipper 
at the top of the staircase, and, coming back to 
look for it, loses its yellow companion over the 
balustrades, and, in the excitement occasioned by 
such mishaps, makes the poor Arab servant nearly 
crazy by her contradictory instructions. After the 
slippers had been recovered, and a lost ham found 
in a bandbox, my dear old landlady would bind 
about twenty yards of muslin round her head, and 
indulge in a narghilee and a cup of coffee. Then 
came the start. That was a tremendous job ; and 
when we fairly got into the street, and found the 
mules all loaded, nothing would satisfy the old 
lady but seeing that every parcel was in its place. 
Then came a conference with the mucro (muleteer) 
about the capabilities, vices, or virtues of the 
.animals. And (really it was very annoying) just 
as we got to the bottom of the street, the old lady 
remembered that the cat had been locked up in a 
closet. By this time the sun had become almost 
unbearable. Sera nunquam est ad bonos mores 
via —It is never too late to mend. I have painful 
recollections that my Eton Grammar contained that 
passage. I have also a slight recollection that 
such was the exclamation of a lamentably poverty- 
stricken Irishman, as he patched up some old 
garment. I am positive that it can never be too 
late to get through the streets of Beyrout, out into 
the plains. We pass the dreadfully narrow and 
old tumble - down streets (many of them roofed 
over), and the disgustingly noxious atmosphere from 
somo of the romanticalty oriental shops, where dead 
flies constitute a prevailing feature. Through, 
however, we get; past the grand hummum (bath), 
which is the resort of every stranger; out of the 
-city gates, where soldiers in shirt sleeves play 
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at dominoes; out upon the horrid wilderness of fine 
sand, hedged in with prickly-pear, where, at this 
hour of the day, the refraction is painfully intense ; 
past military barracks, where military aspirants arc 
practising sword exercise in the shade, and juvenile 
musicians are practising fifes to one monotonous 
tooty-i-tooty-too, accompanied by industrious young 
drummers, who have deal tables to perform upon; 
past exceedingly dilapidated taverns, with Greeks 
hi huge white trowsers and gaily-decorated jackets, 
sitting under the shade and gambling from sun¬ 
rise till night-close. So we travel along, twenty 
miles at least; maidservants and menservants, 
mostly buried in a mountain of bedding material, 
and man}^ of the former carrying children; some, 
not so fortunate, bestriding animals laden with 
cooking utensils, which rock to and fr<5 to the' 
music of their own clatter, and are exceedingly 
grievous to the ankles of the men that bestride 
them. How and then a mirtlisomely - inclined 
mule, exceedingty pestered with flies, thinks that 
a roll in the hob sand might be beneficial The 
rider is of a contrary opinion; but the mule has 
the best of it, and some of the panniers contain 
the very choicest delicacies, mostly of a fragile 
nature. The old lady is in paroxysms of despair. 
So we pass on, and come into a pleasant shady 
wood; next the Halir il Kelb; and then the foot 
of the mountains. We ascend, and as we advance 
we leave the dreary hot plains behind us. 

The first object that attracts our attention after 
leaving the Dog River (ancient Lycus) are the re¬ 
markable carvings upon the smooth rocks to our 
right-hand side—the arrow-headed characters of 
Assyria, with figures of the Satrap, who, 2572 years 
ago, carried irresistible arms and conquest into 
Egypt and Ethiopia. Sennacherib was more proud 
to display his banners on the summits of Mount 
Lebanon than he was even of the conquest of 
Jerusalem. And to this day his name and exploits 
stare at us with pristine freshness from the living 
granite, whilst perhaps the whole surface of the 
country around has been changed by violent revo¬ 
lutions of nature. So we go on mounting up 
higher and higher, and every fresh turning in the 
mountain discloses some new and picturesque spot. 
Ever and anon, too, we encounter Druse families 
journeying downwards towards the markets of 
Beyrout, their mules laden with the delicious fruits 
that grow so luxuriant here. Here and there, also, 
are Druse ladies, with the preposterous horns on 
their heads which so much remind one of hippo¬ 
potami. Indeed, if a Druse lady was very spite¬ 
fully disposed, and charged one ram-fashion, the 
results might be alarming. Sometimes, also, we 
see industrious Maronites tugging away in their 
efforts to transport huge logs of wood which they 
have felled, to meet the requisitions of builders 
down at Beyrout. How and then a log gets hope¬ 
lessly jammed across the road, and into the rocky 
crevices on either side; then the caravan comes to 
a stand-still, and the muleteer and his men, and all 
the servants, assail the offending timber—assail it 
with great and mighty threats, demanding what 
right it has to stop the sultan’s thoroughfare, and 
declare that its ancestors must have been pigs. 
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Meanwhile the old lady, wlio has been slaking her 
thirst with grapes, astonishes a gaping Maronifce 
peasant, who is, after all, incredulous, by telling 
him that she paid five-ahd-twenty piastres for a 
bunch of grapes in London. The old lady was in 
London some thirty years ago, and to this moment 
bewails the amount of money spent in that city. 

But what shall I say of the magnificent panorama 
that bursts upon us when, after an hour’s hard toil, 
we reach an elevated plateau, whence the country 
for miles around is discernible P What poet’s 
imagination could form the shadow of the substance 
before us P Ear as the eye can reach there are 
the silvery calm waters of the Mediterranean, un¬ 
dulating in little blue curves here and there 
where some stray zephyr has lost herself. Fur¬ 
ther, under the scarlet sky of Asia Minor is 
cool-looking Taurus, always encased in snow. 
Nearer is one vast extent of vegetation ; plains 
upon plains of emerald, shadowed with clusters of 
fig-trees, wide-spreading apricots, apples, peaches, 
and a dense profusion of mulberries. Rising up 
from behind these, a little clear white thread of 
smoke indicates that the invisible planter in his 
invisible house is having something cooked for 
breakfast—a wise precaution, which we forthwith 
adopt by alighting at the nearest fountain; where 
there is a pleasant shade of trees; where fires are 
lit in little holes scraped out of the earth; where 
fowls are fluttering one minute, and are in the 
stewing-pan the next; and where a hospitable 
Drnse treats us to a delicious basket of figs. 

It is said that the cedars extended once over 3600 
acres ; they are now almost extinct, and we have to 
procure a guide from the Maronite village of Bes- 
charry when we wish to visit the small remaining 
vestige of these patriarchs of Lebanon; and even 
these would have been carried off piece-meal by 
travellers had not a small chapel been erected on 
the spot, where an old priest exhorts strangers to 
resist from damaging the sacred trees. The ascent 
from the cedars is amidst perpetual snow, but the 
summit once reached affords a prospect well -worthy 
of the trouble. Mountain on mountain, gorge 
upon gorge, crowd upon us. Down those rugged 
declivities the myriads of Sennacherib rushed in 
tumultuous array flushed with spoil and victory. 
Through that defile went the Grecian phalanx, 
laden with the spoils of Issus and exulting in the 
promised spoils of Tyre. Through those passes 
the Crusader chiefs led their deluded hosts. 
There is Sidon, and there Tyre—the one the 
birthplace of letters and navigation, the other 
queen of ocean’s earliest commerce. Yonder azure 
mountains, which blend so softly with the ethereal 
skies around them, inclose the scenes of His cai’eer 
whose weapons were the words of peace. 

The Druses are divided into two classes, the 
Okals and the Jakals—the learned and the ignorant. 
Their antiquity is very great, being of Arab extrac¬ 
tion, and the exact period when the Arabs entered 
Lebanon is proved by records still in the possession 
of some of the nobler families. A finer race of 
people it is difficult to encounter: fearless, cou¬ 
rageous, hospitable, true to their word, and of a 
happy, blithesome disposition, they follow up many 


clannish principles which liken them not a little 
to the ancient Scots. Amidst the deadly feuds 
that rage between them and the Maronites (as is 
unfortunately the case just now) their beacon 
fires are lib from hill to hill, and their war-cry 
thrills upon the cold bleak winter’s night. And 
they are terrible as foes, because they fight for 
liberty and home, for wife and child; death is pre¬ 
ferred by them to the loss of any of these. 

The emir Beschir was the chief at whose hospit¬ 
able and magnificent palace we rusticated during 
the summer. Such an invasion in any other coun¬ 
try would have been indeed unwarrantable even 
amongst the best of friends. Here our retinue of 
twenty was but a cipher. Day after day whole 
clans arrived to visit the emir; and not only they, 
but their horses, were well cared for. In fact, 
whole sheep were slaughtered daily to meet the 
hungry wants of the retinue and hangers-on, and 
the greatest insult we could have offered would 
have been to have purchased food. The prince, 
who had known the old lady for many years, was 
exceedingly attached to the English. He was 
positive that the Scotch professed the same religion 
as the Druses, and would converse for hours on 
the subject. It was one of this family that, during 
the recent mutiny in India, tendered one thousand 
men and his services to help to quell it. There 
can be few more magnificent spectacles than the 
re-union of these mountain clans at the sheikhs’ and 
emirs’ houses. Their well-caparisoned horses, their 
exceedingly picturesque costumes, the cloudless 
sky and clear sunshiny weather, all contribute to 
render such scenes almost classical; the more 
especially when these knights of chivalry ride forth 
to break a harmless lance at their much-loved sport, 
the meidan, or mock tournament. 

On the summits of hoary Lebanon, amidst a 
scenery and a climate unrivalled, amidst a people 
brave and hospitable, we soon accustomed ourselves 
to the rough up-hill and down-dale work necessary 
for the shortest visit; so much so that, flinging the 
reins over the mule’s neck, I have travelled miles, 
deep in some work of interest, and the sure-footed 
animal carried me safely along. Curious was it, in the 
midst of this oriental scene, to witness us of an after¬ 
noon sitting out in the magnificent court-yard and^ 
drinking tea, to the uncontrollable surprise of specta¬ 
tors ; still more curious as evening closed in, and the 
chirrup of a thousand crickets rang through the 
solitude, to sib and listen to the old gentleman, 
mine excellent host, (who very wisely absconded 
when packing operations were going forward,) 
reading aloud from some new work of interest 
received by the last steamer. To see this fine 
old octogenarian gazing mildly upon his faithful 
old Arab partner, and expostulating as he removed 
his spectacles against continued interruption, was a 
sight never to be forgotten. There are painful 
passages in the book which affect the old lady 
terribly, and she cannot help exclaiming, “ Oh, 

B-, B-, why did they let him do it ?” “ Wo- 

man, did I make the book P” is the old man’s quiet 
rejoinder. And so the bright clusters in heaven 
shine out upon the snow-clad summits, and we live 
and pass the summer upon Mount Lebanon. 
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EALPH DEAPEE; 

OB, THE BLIGHT OF COVETOUSNESS. 

SY THE AUTHOR OP “ FRANK LAYTON,” “ CITY ARAB,” ETC. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE INVALID LADY AT THE WATERING-PLACE. 

It is the privilege of the chronicler of histories like 
this, to step lightly over time and space. Availing 
ourselves of this advantage, we invite our readers to 
accompany us to the small sea-port town and Water¬ 
loo. 450,— August 9, 18G0. 


ing-place of S-, already mentioned; and at a 

date several years later than that of our previous 
chapters. 

The day was dark and gloomy; the ocean, was 
fretted with fitful gusts, and a thick autumnal mist 
hung over it. Not many passengers were abroad 
in the streets of the little town, and the promenado 
on the sea-beach, usually gay with visitors on sum¬ 
mer evenings, was so nearly deserted that from one 
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•end to the other the view would have been unbroken 
if it had not been for a solitary pedestrian who, 
wrapped in good broad-cloth, was making headway 
against the wind, towards a row of upper-class 
lodging-houses with which the farther extremity of 
the said promenade was bordered. 

There was little that was strictly and ostenta¬ 
tiously clerical in the outward man of this pedes¬ 
trian ; but one must have been a stranger indeed in 

S-, not to have recognised in him at once the 

benevolent, active, and venerable rector of the parish. 

Everybody in S-knew Mr. Yivian, and every¬ 

body loved him—the poor, for his kindness and 
sympathy—the rich, for his courtesy ; the church¬ 
going part of the population liked him for the faith¬ 
ful discharge of his pastoral duties, and for his 
peace-making disposition; the dissenters liked him 
for his catholicity. Little children smiled when 
they saw him approach, and waited expectantly for 
his gentle encouraging words as he passed by them 
at their sports; and bustling men of business checked 
themselves in their hurry when Mr. Yivian made 
his appearance on the pavements of S-, to ex¬ 

change friendly greetings. Even the boatmen and 
fishermen on the beach—a rude and rough genera¬ 
tion—touched their caps to the rector whenever they 
saw him, and listened patiently to his gentle remon¬ 
strances, when he thought remonstrances were 
needed. 

Such as Mr. Yivian was on this dark and gloomy 

day, such he had been fifteen years in S-, save 

that age had begun to creep upon him, and his hair 
had changed from iron-grey to snowy white. He 
had known trouble in his early life, people said; 
but his later years had been calm and serene. 

Mr. Yivian pursued his walk along the deserted 
promenade until, reaching one of the aristocratic 
lodging-houses we have referred to, he ascended its 
flight of stone steps, and was soon admitted. He 
was evidently expected, and, saying that he had been 
summoned to visit an invalid, he was invited to 
follow his guide to the drawing-room above. 

The room -was large, and luxurious in its appoint¬ 
ments, but darkened with heavy damask curtains 
which partially obscured it, as though the light even 
of that gloomy day were painful to the lady, who 
reclined wearily on a soft lounging-chair. 

Silently another chair was placed for the visitor, 
and then the attendant withdrew. 

" I have heard of you, sir/’ said the invalid, in a 
faint and embarrassed voice—" heard of your kind¬ 
ness to the poor and afflicted; and that must be my 
excuse for the liberty I have taken.” 

Mr. Yivian hastened to assure the lad}^ that ex¬ 
cuses were unnecessary. It was his privilege, he 
said, to be the servant of Him whose mission it was 
to comfort the cast down, and if he (the speaker), 
imperfect as he was, did not strive to follow the ex¬ 
ample, and find his best satisfaction in treading in 
the steps of his divine Master, he should be utterly 
unworthy to bear the name of Christian. 

“ Still/’ continued the invalid, "if I had not heard 
of your benevolence and sympathy, sir, I should 

scarcely have ventured to-/’ her voice faltered 

as she was speaking, and what else she would have 
added died on her tongue. 


“ It would seem,” said Mr. Yivian, after a pause, 
during which he had keenly, yet respectfully and 
kindly scanned and read the countenance of the 
lady — "It would seem—that is, I fear you are 
unhappy, madam.” 

“ I have long been unhappy, sir,” said she, in a 
low and tremulous voice. 

“ There is a balm for every earthly sorrow,” said 
the visitor tenderly, “ do we but seek it aright, and 
pray but earnestly and sincerely for a divine appli¬ 
cation of the divine remedy.” 

The sick lady bowed acquiescence; but she re¬ 
mained silent. It seemed as though the interview 
she herself had sought, brought with it some unex¬ 
pected embarrassment; or perhaps she was lost in 
thought; or, it may be, she wanted courage to sjjeak 
what was at that time struggling for utterance. At 
length, however, she conquered her emotion, and 
said with greater composure : “ I know it all, sir ; 
yes, I do humbly believe in the promise, and I seek 
to lay hold on the hope set before me. If it were 
not for this, I should indeed be most miserable.” 

“ And feeling thus, and believing thus, can you 
yet say that you are unhappy ?” asked Mr. Yivian, 
kindly but pointedly. 

“ I have been long ill, sir,” rejoined the lady, 
evading, as it seemed, the interrogation thus jmt; 
"and, though physicians flatter me with hope of 
restoration, I feel that death is not far distant.” 

" And is that an evil so sorely to be dreaded, if 
the sting of death be but removed P” asked the visi¬ 
tor, still watching to discover, as far as mortal might, 
with kind and Christian motives, the hidden springs 
and true position of the soul of her with whom ho 
held converse. 

"I have until lately been taught to look upon 
death as a fearful doom,” she said, " and to avoid 
contemplating it, or to think of it as so distant that 
its terrors should not appear.” 

" Alas !” said the aged pastor, " that we should 
be so blinded and deceived by our hearts and earthly 
affections as to cling to this poor mortal perishable 
life, as though to put off this mortal could never be 
the putting on of immortality; as though there were 
no building of God, no house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens ; as though life and immor¬ 
tality had not been brought to light in the gospel 1” 

44 True; and yet there is much in life which some 
may be pardoned for leaving with regret,” -whispered 
the invalid, with a faint and flickering smile, which 
soon, however, passed away. 

"Yes,” said the preacher, solemnly; "if by this, 
dear madam, you mean the natural affections im¬ 
planted in our hearts, and forming a part of our very 
existence here—affections, I mean, for those whom 
we love. Yes, we may indeed, I trust,” he added 
with emotion,- " bo pardoned for leaving these with 
regret; and yet the believer should feel as he knows, 
that * to be with Christ is far better.’ But if,” he 
went on, speaking more fervently and with less em¬ 
barrassment, and looking round him at the evidences 
of wealth and luxury which surrounded him, as lie 
spoke—"if among our reasons for regret should 
lurk a hidden love of the world, and the things of 
the world, the indulgence of earthly pleasures, and 
the joys of sense, then ”-he dropped his voice 
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here; “ then vro may fear indeed that death will 
come in Ms terrors.” 

“ It is not that,” exclaimed the lady, speaking 
rapidly, and pressing her hand upon her bosom, as 
though to still the rapid throbbings of her heart, or 
to keep down the pain which had fastened there: 
“ I have said that I am unhappy, but my unhappi¬ 
ness is not that I shall leave these things behind 
me: I loathe them. Hay, it is not that I fear to die, 
believe me : at least, not that I so much fear to die, 

as to have no hope of a happier hereafter-Oh, how 

much happier than this present life has been!” 

“ There is yet another source of regret,” con¬ 
tinued the visitor, with gentleness and delibera¬ 
tion ; “ regret which may well shade the Christian’s 
soul, and cause at least some feelings of remorse 
and unhappiness, even with the better land in view. 
The remembrance of talents unimproved and oppor¬ 
tunities neglected—past now, and never to be re¬ 
called, have caused many sincere and loving disciples 
of their Lord to pray earnestly, ‘ Enter not into 
judgment with thy servant V Is it not so ?” 

“ It is so,” responded the invalid, firmly; “ I feel 
and know that it is 5 and I thank you—indeed I 
thank you—for having thus put before me an addi¬ 
tional reason for humbling myself at the footstool 
of Divine mercy. But ”—and here again her voice 
trembled—“you might have added, the remem¬ 
brance of injuries inflicted, of grief and sorrow 
caused, of wrong permitted and not exposed, of-” 

“ Even for this,” said Mr. Yiviau, when he per¬ 
ceived that the feelings of the lady were again too 
powerful for further utterance—“ Even for this, 
there is remedy and hope. We cannot undo that 
we have done j and in many things, alas! we all 
offend: but if the sins we have committed against 
the first commandment of all, be pardoned through 
the merits and intercession of the blessed Mediator, 
those we have committed against the second com¬ 
mand in the law of love, will surely not be remem¬ 
bered against us. But let me hope,” continued the 
visitor, “ that you, my dear madam, needlessly dis¬ 
tress yourself in this. Or, it may be, that even now, 
the injuries and wrongs, and grief and sorrow of 
which you speak, may, in part at least, be repaired 
and removed.” 

“It is that I would do,” said the lady, suddenly, 
and by a strong effort raising herself from her re¬ 
clining posture; “ it is for this that I have sought 
this conference. Do you remember (it is now many 
years since) a girl—not much more than a child then, 
scarcely woman, at most—on whose head your hand, 
Mr. Yivian, was laid, while you implored God’s 
blessing on the future union, then freely spoken of 
—the future union between the son of your friend 
and herself? Yes, I see you remember it; and you 
remember her name; it is on your lip now,” she 
went on with strange and startling vehemence; 
“ the name was Grace Draper.” 

“ True, true; I have indeed heard the story; it 
is a mournful one, truly; and I need not disguise. 
But pardon me, madam;” and the visitoi’, confused 
in his mind, and scarcely knowing whither this 
strange conversation was tending, or where it would 
end, stammered as he spoke—“ I do not see-” 

“ I am altered indeed since that day, sir,” said 
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the lady, sinking back, pale and almost exhausted ; 
“ but I — I am Grace Draper.” 

CHAPTER VIII. — GRACE DRAPER. 

The discomposure and distress of Mr. Yivian may 
easily be imagined when he found that the person 
in whose presence he was, was none other than the 
Grace Draper whose name he had, for some time 
past, been in the habit of associating with cruel 
faithlessness and unworthy mercenary motives ; 
and whom he considered to be the cause of his 
young friend Frank Eveleigh’s melancholy, which 
the Lapse of years had but partially mellowed. 

It is true that Frank had ever spoken generously 
of Grace ; had absolved her, as far as he might, from 
the charge of heartless inconstancy, and declared his 
belief that the persuasions, if not the commands of 
her father, had extorted from her the dismissal which 
had given the death-blow to hopes so long indulged. 
But Mr. Yivian had seen that fatal paper, which 
Frank Eveleigh had preserved, he scarcely knew 
why, and which he had reluctantly shown to his< 
aged friend when he told him of his sorrows ; and 
the experienced consoler formed his own opinion of 
the writer, by what he saw before him. The note 
was short enough: it contained only a few lines ; 
but the expressions were so calm, and the senti¬ 
ments it disclosed so selfish and worldly, that Mr. 
Yivian’s indignation was roused when he perused 
it. Or say that the writer had penned the cold and 
cruel dismissal by constraint, and that the very 
words were dictated to her by a parent whom she 
felt bound to obey — and it was a nice point, he 
allowed, to decide whether implicit obedience in 
such a case were not a duty—but allowing this, 
there was the handwriting itself. Mr. Yivian had 
closely scrutinized it; and there was no indication 
of reluctance or agitation of mind in a single word, 
letter, or stroke. It had been written carefully and 
deliberately, and yet with freedom. The lady might 
have written it with a smile on her lip, and light¬ 
ness and glee in her heart, but not with sorrow 
and heaviness there, and with a tearful eye and 
trembling hand. Such were Mr. Yivian’ s acute 
and well-founded conclusions when he had silently 
perused the note, and as silently folded and handed 
it back to Frank Eveleigh. 

No wonder, then, that when he found himself face 
to face with her who had so wantonly, as he con¬ 
ceived, destroyed his young friend’s peace and 
happiness, the benevolent pastor was troubled. I-f. 
Grace Draper had been in health, and the enjoyment 
of such pleasures as riches can procure, the faithful 
friend would probably have turned away from her 
in silent reproof; or if, in the near prospect of death, 
as she appeared to be, she had been callous and un¬ 
concerned, he might and would have affectionately 
warned her, and have gently reminded her of the 
wretchedness she had inflicted on another. But, 
overwhelmed as she seemed to be at the remem¬ 
brance of that wrong, and conscious of her pre¬ 
carious and sinking state, would it be kind or light 
in him to add to her grief by any harsh comments ? 

But the poor invalid had hinted her wish that 
the wrong might be repaired, and the sorrow re¬ 
moved. Alas! what vain words were these! thought 
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the aged visitor. How could years of pain—men¬ 
tal pain—be cancelled ? How could reparation be 
made ? If Grace Draper wished now to retract, 
how could that wish be fulfilled ? Even if in health, 
and desirous to renew the broken contract, Mr. 
Yivian knew, or believed he knew, enough of Frank 
Eveleigh to feel assured that such a suggestion 
would fall dead upon his heart: but now- 

Such were some of the thoughts which darted 
like lightning through the mind of Mr. Yivian in 
the single minute which succeeded the disclosure, 
by herself, of the invalid lady's name: and it seemed 
that she read his thoughts in his expressive coun¬ 
tenance. 

“ I see," she said, in tones which indicated regret 
and sorrow, rather than irritation, “ that I cannot, 
and perhaps I ought not, to look for sympathy and 
advice from you, sir." 

“ For sympathy—yes, Miss Draper," said Mr. 
Yivian, “ I do indeed, I trust I do, sympathize; 
and I would that I could lessen your present re¬ 
morse-" 

“Stay, Mr. Yivian," interposed Grace, and her 
voice trembled a little as she spoke, “ I did not say 
remorse, sir; I said that I was unhappy—unhappy 
in thinking of Mr. Eveleigh—but I did not speak 
of remorse." 

“ I stand corrected, madam," said the rector, 
more coldly; “ I would, then, that I could lessen 
your unhappiness by the assurance that my friend 
Mr. Eveleigh has ceased to regret the—the circum¬ 
stance—the occurrence—which has made him what 
he is-" 

“ Poor Frank!" murmured the invalid; but as the 
soft exclamation seemed involuntary, and was not 
addressed to Mr. Yivian, he did not notice it. 

“ Which has made him what he is," Mr. Yivian 
repeated: “ but I cannot say this; nor can I—at 
least I do not at present—see how I can advise, save 
by intreating you to turn your thoughts more con¬ 
stantly to matters of far higher moment. Yet," he 
continued, “ if it be any satisfaction, any relief, to 
your mind to know that my friend Eveleigh has as 
freely forgiven your-" 

“You need not hesitate for a word, sir," said 
Grace: “ you would say my cruelty, my folly, my 
inconstancy, my unfaithfulness, my want of honour. 
I furnish you with epithets, Mr. Yivian ; take one, 
take all, and I will not complain. Cruel, foolish, in¬ 
constant, faithless, dishonourable! All this and 
more I must seem to you—must have seemed to 
Mr. Eveleigh." She said this firmly, but still 
softly. 

“ Why, then, dwell upon the past, which cannot 
be recalled?" asked Mr. Yivian, utterly at a loss how 
to reply to one who seemed at one time ready to 
condemn herself in terms of strong, and, as he con¬ 
ceived, just severity ; and anon, to vindicate herself 
from his implied censure. “ It is surely the effect 
of disease," he said to himself; “the mind is un¬ 
strung : and this is not the time to revert to the 
past;" and therefore it was that he said, “ Why 
dwell upon it ?" 

“ Because when I remember Mr. Eveleigh’s 
generous and unselfish disposition," said his once 
betrothed, “ I feel that if I could—if he could be 


persuaded—if he could know and believe that I was 
not so culpable—was made the victim of-" 

It was painful to witness the struggles of mind 
which impeded the utterance of these broken words,, 
and which at length found or sought relief in sobs 
and tears. “ This is foolish," she said, when these 
had ceased; “ but I did not know how weak I had 
become." 

“ I think I partly understand you, Miss Draper," 
said the visitor soothingly : “ and I shall be rejoiced 
indeed to bear to my friend any assurance which 

will-. But you are weak, madam; and I have 

been imprudent, I fear, to hold you thus long in 
conversation." 

There was reason for his saying this; for the 
invalid appeared exhausted: her countenance be¬ 
came very pale. 

“You are kind," she whispered; “and I fear I 
must—I find I miscalculated my strength; and yet 
we must meet again; promise me that,” she said as 
Mr. Yivian rose to depart. 

“ I will see you again certainly, if I may be per¬ 
mitted," he replied. 

“ Thanks, thanks," she said, hurriedly : “ I will 
send, I will let you know when I am able—when I 
can bear another interview;" and with a few more 
hurried words spoken, Mr. Yivian departed, pained 
at heart, and dissatisfied with the result and sudden 
termination of his visit. “ To what does all this 
tend?" he asked himself, as he slowly bent his way 
to his solitary home ; “ and how have I fulfilled my 
duty as a Christian pastor ? And yet," he added, 
“ the subject was forced upon me, and I was taken 
by surprise. Another day I shall be better prepared. 
I must think about it; I must pray about it—pray 
for wisdom to direct my speech aright and to give 
wise counsel. 

“ Poor Frank !" he added. “ I do not wonder 
that he loved; and loving, I do not wonder that 
his love even yet survives the cruel injustice of 
which he was the subject; but I must not say— 
must not hint at this. Ho. 

“Well, I shall see her again; and then-" but 

we need not repeat any more of this soliloquy. 


EARTHQUAKE IN LONDON. 

The beginning of the year 1750 abounded in por¬ 
tents to the inhabitants of the metropolis, which at 
that time presented a scene of vice, demoralization, 
and sensuality of which the citizens of the present 
day can form but an inadequate idea. When we 
open our portfolios and look over the incomparable 
pictures of Hogarth, we are apt to miss half the in¬ 
formation they contain and are calculated to impart 
to us in relation to the moral condition of the capi¬ 
tal, owing to the false notion that that great 
painter of life and manners was given to indulge in 
caricature. Nothing can be further from the truth 
than this notion. Hogarth, in all his delineations 
of London life, was the stern recorder of fact: what 
ability he possessed as a caricaturist—and it was 
not very much—he employed mostly in his fictitious 
or imaginary compositions, or, late in life, against 
his personal adversaries and detractors. The Lon¬ 
don which he painted was emphatically the London 
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of liis day: the profligacy which then obtained 
among all classes was enormous, and the most re¬ 
volting corruption prevailed among all ranks of 
men intrusted with the responsibilities of office. 
The peace which followed on the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle had filled London and its purlieus with 
discharged sailors, disbanded soldiers, and vaga¬ 
bond camp-followers, brutalized by the savage 
practices of war as it was then carried on, and who, 
when suddenly dismissed, had no other resource 
but mendicancy or violence. Thousands of them 
infested the streets and suburbs of the city, and as 
sturdy beggars exacted alms or enforced contribu¬ 
tions by threats; and thousands more took up with 
the professions of foot-pads or highwaymen, scour¬ 
ing all the approaches to the metropolis, and prey¬ 
ing upon travellers, whom they made small scruple 
of putting to death in case of resistance. 

As one consequence of this wretched state of 
things, the gaols became full to overflowing; and 
as, for want of room, no classification of prisoners 
could be carried out, the vilest felons and murderers 
were often thrust, together with persons innocent 
of everything but debt and misfortune, into cells 
and dungeons devoid of the means of ventilation, 
and reeking with filth and uncleanriess. The only 
way of escape from these horrors -was by bribing the 
keejDers for better accommodation; and, lacking the 
money for this purpose, multitudes of miserable 
creatures perished before they could be brought to 
trial, while the gaol officers, as they increased in 
wealth by their barbarous traffic, grew the more 
hardened in oppression. The miseries of the poor 
prisoners were in some sort avenged in this very 
year 1750, by the memorable gaol fever, which, 
being brought into the court of the Old Bailey by 
some of the malefactors taken there for trial, struck 
down the Lord Mayor, one alderman, two of the 
judges, several of the lawyers, the greatest part of 
the jury, and a considerable number of the specta¬ 
tors—and all who took it died of the terrible dis¬ 
ease. The administration which was thus neglect¬ 
ful of the rights of prisoners, was not a whit more 
careful of those of the honest citizen or of the pub¬ 
lic morality. Strange as the assertion may appear, 
it is a fact that there were no efficient laws against 
highwaymen, and the enactment of such laws was 
opposed in the House of Commons on the prepos¬ 
terous ground that if enforced they would militate 
against the liberty of the subject. What is almost 
as strange to record is the practice of the gin-sell¬ 
ers, who in those days invited the poor not merely 
to drink, but to “get dead drunk,” for a few pence, 
and tempted them by placards off ering them " straw 
to lie upon ” until they had recovered their senses. 
Ho one appears to have conceived that this w r as 
anything more than a legitimate exercise of com¬ 
merce, nor did the municipal authorities interfere 
by word or deed. Hogarth alone publicly rebuked 
the enormity by the publication of his “ Gin Lane.” 

Such were some of the phases of London society 
at the commencement of 1750, the year of the 
earthquake (and temporary heart-quake) in Lon- 
'don. The year had been ushered in by what were 
rfchen esteemed prodigies and portents in the 
heavens—the northern lights, or aurora borealis, 


having appeared with astounding magnificence in 
January, the coruscations shooting far beyond the 
zenith, and stretching over the starry vault to the 
southward. Soon afterwards, on the 1st of February, 
came the long-remembered storm at Bristol—a 
tempest of thunder, hail, rain, and wind, which 
overwhelmed the whole neighbourhood in conster¬ 
nation. It was on the 8th day of the same month, 
a little after twelve at noon, that the inhabitants 
of London were thrown into alarm and terror by 
the first shock of earthquake. Every house was 
shaken with such violence as to dislodge the 
furniture on the floors, which rocked and rolled 
about, while the contents of drawers and shelves 
rattled and clattered, the bells above and below 
were set ringing, the walls and foundations seemed 
to start and stagger, and this dreadful commotion 
was all the time accompanied with loud rumbling 
noises alternating with heavy booming sounds, 
compared to distant explosions, or the fall of pon¬ 
derous masses. The shock was felt from West¬ 
minster through the whole of the city, and on both 
sides of the river as far as Greenwich, though it 
does not appear to have extended to any consider¬ 
able distance beyond either of these limits. The 
terror produced by it was universal, and in propor¬ 
tion to the rarity of such fearful natural con¬ 
vulsions in our northern latitudes; and many days 
elapsed before the people had recovered from their 
consternation, or could divest themselves of the 
apprehension of its immediate and fatal recurrence. 

The popular alarm had not long subsided, when, 
on the same day of the very next month, the 8th of 
March, between five and six in the morning, while 
the whole city was in the wintry gloom of darkness, 
a second shock occurred, still more violent and 
more prolonged than the first. By it the whole 
population were aroused in terror from their beds, 
and numbers were seen running naked to their 
'windows, or abandoning the shelter of their dwell¬ 
ings, in fear lest they should fall and bury them 
alive. This time the shocks were repeated in a 
succession of vibrations, which, according to the 
reports of those who endured them, seemed to 
forebode the destruction of the very globe itself. 
The accompaniments were the same as had attended 
the former shock; the furniture of the houses was 
displaced, loose articles clattered and fell, and not 
only did the house-bells ring, but many of the city 
clocks were heard to strike and the church bells to 
jangle. The heavy explosive noises seemed louder 
than before, and much nearer, and they were pre¬ 
ceded and partly accompanied by rapidly recurring 
flashes of lightning, and a continuous rumbling 
sound. Every one looked to see the houses col¬ 
lapse, and the public buildings overthrown; but 
happily no house fell, and not a single life was lost, 
though some persons were well nigh maddened by 
the terrible visitation. 

The circumstance of the second shock happening 
exactly a month after the first, acting upon the 
imaginations of the timid and superstitious, gave 
rise to the idea, which soon began to be widely en¬ 
tertained, that the visitation was periodical, and 
would therefore again return on the 8th of the 
following month. Considering the alarm and terror 
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which the people had been subjected to, it is not 
surprising that this notion should have gained 
ground among the ignorant and uneducated. It 
became more widely diffused, however, by the 
agency of a self-styled prophet, said to have 
been a disbanded soldier, who traversed the streets 
night and day, preaching repentance, and boldly 
announcing that the third shock of earthquake, 
which would infallibly take place on the 8th 
of April, would utterly destroy the cities of London 
and Westminster. It is on record that this man’s 
vaticinations, absurd and presumptuous as they 
were, produced such an effect as London had never 
before witnessed. While they augmented the 
general terror to a distressing degree, they com¬ 
pelled whole multitudes to at least the outward 
signs of repentance and reformation. The streets, 
formerly so riotous with the outbreaks of lawless¬ 
ness, drunkenness, and profligacy, were all at once 
Orderly and quiet; the doors of all places of worship 
were crowded with penitents apprehensive of imme¬ 
diate judgment; and the poor and needy were 
sought out and relieved by those who, but a short 
time before, were S 23 ending their substance in riot 
and licentiousness. The alarm and fear increased 
day by day, and as the time for the fulfilment 
of the prophecy drew near, numbers of the upper 
classes who had the means of doing so, withdrew 
from the city, carrying their property along with 
them. Their example, though derided at first by 
the better informed, at length operated as a con¬ 
tagion even upon them, and drew so many to follow 
it, that as the day of probation approached, all the 
highways leading from London were so thronged 
and encumbered with lumber-laden carriages of 
every description that the means of communication 
were almost blocked. As might reasonably be ex¬ 
pected, so general an exodus only increased the 
panic, and before the evening of the fateful day it 
had spread to such an extent that a good part of 
the city was deserted by the inhabitants, vast 
swarms of whom had taken up their position in the 
open fields, where they supposed themselves out of 
reach of the calamity that was about to happen. 
“ An incredible number of people,” says Smollett, 
who was a witness to the scene, “ assembled in 
chan's and coaches, as well as on foot, who waited 
in the- most fearful suspense until morning and the 
return of day disproved the truth of the dreadful 
prophecy. Then their fears vanished: they re¬ 
turned to their respective habitations in a transport 
of joy, and were soon reconciled to their aban¬ 
doned vices, which they seemed to resume with re¬ 
doubled affection, and once more bade defiance to 
the vengeance of heaven.” 

The above, although an event long lost sight of, 
forms an interesting episode in the history of the 
great metropolis. Perhaps, among the lessons 
which maybe derived from it, not the least valuable 
is involved in the evidence it affords that the re¬ 
pentance and reformation brought about solely by 
the influence of terror and alarm, however remark¬ 
able they may appear, are little likely to endure. 

The following account is extracted from Dr. Bel¬ 
cher’s “ Life of Whitefield — 

“These signal judgments of Jehovah were pre¬ 


ceded by great profligacy of manners, and its fruit¬ 
ful parent, licentiousness of principle. Dr. Horne, 
afterwards Dean of Canterbury and Bishop of Bris¬ 
tol, in a sermon preached at the time, says, * As to 
faith, is not the doctrine of the Trinity, and that 
of the divinity of our Lord and Saviour —without 
which our redemption is absolutely void, and we 
are yet in our sins, lying under the intolerable bur¬ 
den of the wrath of G od—blasphemed and ridiculed 
openly in conversation and in print ? And as to 
righteousness of life, are not the people of this land 
dead in trespasses and sins P Idleness, drunken¬ 
ness, luxury, extravagance, and debauchery; for 
these things cometh the wrath of God, and dis¬ 
ordered nature proclaims the impending distress 
and perplexity of nations. And Oh, may we of 
this nation never read a handwriting upon the wall 
of heaven, in illuminated capitals of the Almighty, 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin —God hath num¬ 
bered the kingdom, and finished it. Thou art 
weighed in the balances of heaven, and found want¬ 
ing the merits of a rejected Redeemer, and therefore 
the kingdom is divided and given away.’ 

“ The shocks felt in London in February and 
March, 1750, were far more violent than any re¬ 
membered for a long series of years. The earth 
moved throughout the whole cities of London and 
Westminster. It was a strong and jarring motion, 
attended with a rumbling noise like that of thunder. 
Multitudes of persons of every class fled from these 
cities with the utmost haste, and others repaired 
to the fields and open places in the neighbourhood. 
Towerhill, Moorfields, and Hyde Park were crowded 
with men, women, and children, who remained a 
whole night under the most fearful apprehensions. 
Places of worship were filled with persons in the 
utmost state of alarm. Especially was this the 
case with those attached to Methodist congre¬ 
gations, where multitudes came all night, knocking 
at the doors, and for God’s sake begging admit¬ 
tance. As convulsions of nature are usually re¬ 
garded by enthusiasts and fanatics as the sure 
harbinger of its dissolution, a soldier 6 had a reve¬ 
lation,’ that a great part of London and ‘West¬ 
minster would be destroyed by an earthquake on a 
certain night, between the hours of twelve and one 
o’clock. Believing' his assertion, thousands fled 
from the city for fear of being suddenly over¬ 
whelmed, and repaired to the fields, where they 
continued all night, in momentary expectation of 
seeing the prophecy fulfilled; while thousands of 
others ran about the streets in the most wild and 
frantic state of consternation, apparently quite 
certain that the day of judgment was about to 
commence. The whole scene was truly awful. 

“ Under these circumstances, the ministers of 
Christ preached almost incessantly, and many were 
awakened to a sense of their awful condition before 
God, and to rest their hopes of eternal salvation 
on the Rock of ages. Mr. Whitefield, animated 
with that burning charity which shone so con¬ 
spicuously in him, ventured out at midnight to 
Hyde Park, where he proclaimed to the affrighted' 
and astonished multitudes that there is a Saviour, 
Christ the Lord. The darkness of the night, and 
I the awful apprehensions of an approaching earth- 
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quake, added much to the solemnity of the scene. 
The sermon was truly sublime, and to the ungodly 
sinner, the self-righteous pharisee, and the artful 
hypocrite, strikingly terrific. With a pathos which 
showed the fervour of his soul, and with a grand 
majestic voice that commanded attention, he took 
occasion, from the circumstances of the assembly, 
to call their attention to that most important event 
in which every one will be interested—the final 
consummation of all things, the universal wreck of 
nature, the dissolution of earth, and the eternal 
sentence of every son and daughter of Adam. The 
■whole scene was one of a most memorable character. 
Mr. Charles Wesley, Mr. Romaine, and others 
preached in a similar manner, and with like happy 
results.” 


THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 

TO MELROSE. 

Taking the train at the North Bridge Station, we 
plunge immediately into a tunnel beneath the 
heart of Edinburgh; whence emerging, we find 
Holyrood Palace moving away to the right, and 
the lonely, ruined chapel of St. Anthony under the 
furrowed slope of Arthur’s Seat. Three miles— 
and we jmuse at Portobello, on a ridge overlooking 
the streets of neat houses bordering acres of sands, 
whereon the German Ocean beats, through the 
wide Eritli of Forth. Eight miles take us to the 
Eskbank Station (how musical are most Scottish 
names, both in sense and sound}), where our 
carriage is emptied of tourists for Dalkeith, to 
visit the palace built by Anne, Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch and Monmouth, widow of the unfortunate 
duke who was routed at Sedgemoor. The pause 
affords us a pleasant glimpse of wooded glen, w r ith 
a river in its depths. A mile further, and we 
skirt the park of Dalhousie, purple Pentlands in 
the background; we pass the Gorcbridge Station, 
entering a valley where winds a small stream 
among grassy knolls and copsewood^ it surrounds 
a hillock on which stands a massive tower, 
bastioned at the angles. This is Borthwick Castle, 
•whose feudal strength dates back to 1430. Hence 
Queen Mary fled one summer evening in the 
disguise of a page, to escape the confederated 
nobles marching against herself and Bothwell. 
On the cast side are various honourable scars in 
the freestone facing, received from Cromwell’s 
cannon-balls. A much humbler building near by, 
the parish manse, is deserving of note, as the 
birth-place of Robertson the historian. 

Crichton Castle stands a little to the left of the 
line, equally rugged and sturdy-looking with its 
neighbour Borthwick, to which it bears a strong 
family resemblance. It also is moated by a river, 
the new-born Tyne, which flows away among hazel, 
birlc, and bracken to its rest in the German Ocean 
yonder. “ Marmion” depicts the castle in primal 
splendour. Once it was the residence of the might¬ 
iest man in the realm, Sir William Crichton, 
Chancellor of Scotland, during James n’s minority, 
who pitted himself against the whole power of the 
dominant Douglases, and -won the day. 

Our railway embankment is but an unsightly 
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intruder in this wooded dell; yet the stream seems 
fascinated by its neighbourhood, and wreaths about 
in many a serpentine meander until we reach 
Tynehead. Shortly the Gala-water takes up the 
same role, and disports itself alongside till it grows 
sober in the vicinity of Galashiels, where it has 
grave work to do : •work, in fact, to which the 
little river is unequal, and the agency of water in 
another shape has to be called in; for the few 
cloth-mills which the Gala turned have grown into 
great factories requiring plenty of steam-power. 
The few weavers living here half a century since, 
and making coarse “ Galashiels gray” for plough¬ 
men’s wear, have multiplied into an extensive 
manufacturing population, which imports wool 
from Yan Diemen’s Land, and sends it forth again 
metamorphosed into soft tweeds and tartans fit for 
a duchess. 

The next station, thirty-seven miles from Edin¬ 
burgh, is Melrose itself, where most of the occu¬ 
pants of the train alight, being pilgrims to the 
Abbey and to Abbotsford; they exchange remarks 
as they stand on the broad platform, with the 
customary masonic fellowship of tourists. A whole 
posse of guides and drivers waits for us at the steps. 

“ Carriage for Abbotsford, sir ?” The pleasant 
invitation w r as accepted, after a moment’s thought; 
for, as the weather threatened rain, it was deemed 
expedient to make the distant excursion first. 
Raising my eyes when this point was settled, I 
saw in the midst of the neat village, rising above 
the houses, the celebrated ruin we had come so far 
to visit. Mrs. Stowe’s regret was mine, that it 
should be so close to the haunts of men, and not 
away in some sequestered valley by the Tweed : it 
appeared so incongruous with the lives of the 
present generation—among them, but in no wise of 
them. Nothing could be a stronger contrast' than 
the trim, modern houses of the little town, which 
looked new—as if built last week—with the brown, 
dilapidated abbey, worn by the weather of five 
hundred years. 

As Abbotsford and its beauties have been de¬ 
scribed in a previous number of this serial (No. 123), 
I shall not detail our visit. Few things a,re more 
enjoyable than a summer day’s drive through the 
country of the Tweed, where every dell and tower 
has its legend, or association with the memory of 
one of the most gifted of Scotsmen; at the same 
time that there is a certain mournfulness inseparable 
from the contemplation of the home and daily haunts 
of departed genius. Does not one feel, with almost 
a pang, the nothingness of earthly fame, the tran- 
siehtness of’the honour which cometh from men? 
“ Ynnitas vanitatum” is inscribed on all such 
rewards. 

Later in the afternoon we walked to the gate of 
Melrose Abbey—an entrance unworthy of Scotland’s 
noblest ruin. Sounds of trowel and chisel reached 
us from within. When the keeper came, we found 
the cause to be that masons were repairing the 
extremity of the nave, endeavouring to stop the 
course of dilapidation by fresh stonework—an 
enterprise always to be carried out with reverent 
hand, lest the venerable “ loops of time” should be 
too much amended. 
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Erom the threshold we see the blemish of the 
building: ail unsightly vault cast over the nave in 
1618, when it was used for a parish church. I 
know not why the effect is a general crookedness 
of aspect, until we enter beneath the arch. Then, 
slowly walking along the mossed floor, the great 
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bedded in the soil; and the guide says it covers 
the heart of Robert Bruce. His body was buried 
at Dunfermline; but his embalmed heart travelled 
towards Palestine, in fulfilment of a vow of pilgrim¬ 
age which he had made: until its custodier, Lord 
James Douglas, was on his road through Spain 
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chancel window is before us ; and Scott’s beautiful 
lines, too familiar to every reader of English poetry 
to need quotation, are reiterated through my 
thoughts. How my eyes affirm the poet’s praise 
as not exaggerated; “ the slender shafts of shapely 
stone, by foliaged tracery combined,” the osier 
wands knotted with poplars straight, are all there. 
Hence might an antiquary draw arguments that 
the original of Gothic architecture is the wooden 
church of primitive British Christians, wherein 
wicker-work was the sole ornamenting, and pillars 
were faggots of poles bound together at the tops, 
and openings for light were adorned with hoops 
and twinings of willow. Perhaps it was so ; at all 
events, the idea has been glorified in “ The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel.” 

This chancel is shaped like half a Greek cross : its 
lofty roof yet arches overhead, each stone rib locked 
to another by a knot of flowers or leaves. The 
perpetually-suggested contrast between the most 
endurable and the most fragile of substances, the 
stone and the blossom, which is so striking in the 
ornamentation of Roslin, is only less profuse at 
Melrose. We take a singular pleasure in seeing 
an intractable material made to assume and retain 
the delicate undulations and graceful mould of 
slender stems and frail petals; for contrast is one 
of the greatest enjoyments of the imagination. 

But here, at my feet, is a small fragment of slab 


drawn into the Saracen wars, and fell slain over 
the silver casket containing his charge: which was 
brought back to Scotland by a surviving knight, 
and buried under the high altar of Melrose with 
exceeding pomp. What a mean memorial it has 
now! 

Hear by is another royal resting-place. A tomb 
of greenish-black marble is said to indicate the 
grave of Alexander it, who was an energetic and 
able monarch, and took the part of the Magna 
Charta barons against their King John. Two 
renowned Douglases, later than his time by a 
century and a half, also lie buried here—the 
Knights of Liddesdale ard Otterburn—names that 
now hardly wake an echo in the tourist’s memory. 
Step we aside to the nook of the chancel which 
contains the reputed grave of Michael Scott—a 
slab cracked in the centre, with a defaced cross 
upon it. I had a sort of notion that a gleam of 
the ever-burning lamp which dazzled the moss¬ 
trooper, William of Deloraine, might flash through 
the rent as we looked. Verily the wizard owes his 
repute to his namesake, a wizard of more potent 
spells than he. A hideous stone face, with staring 
eyes, (being a boss fallen from some angle of the 
building,) leans against the wall at the end of the 
tomb. A few years hence, it will probably be taken 
for an authentic likeness of the conjuror; who, 
after all, had only the misfortune of being more 
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learned than other people in a barbarous age, and 
was addicted to alchymy and astrology—the mother 
of our most useful sciences, chemistry and as¬ 
tronomy. Because Michael Scott could compute 
nativities, and do cunning tricks with chemical 
agencies, posterity accused him of having split the 
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Eildon Hills—see them yonder, rising beside the 
town—into three peaks from one cone. Posterity 
forgot that the triple summit was known to the 
Romans as Tremontium, and bears the relics of a 
Roman camp upon one point. As to what Michael 
Scott really did, he was one of the ambassadors to 
Norway for the Maid, Alexander in’s grand¬ 
daughter, that weakly girl whose death plunged 
Scotland into civil war; he travelled much in 
foreign countries, and wrote treatises on natural 
science, at a period when Italy was less known to 
the majority of his countrymen than the kingdom 
of Siam is now, and when philosophy was con¬ 
sidered synonymous with magic. 

What massive clustered pillars are these ! worthy 
to sustain the ponderous roof rising seventy feet 
above. And come here—look at this shaft of an 
arch, radiating into a triple rib, and springing from 
a tiny child’s hand clasping it at the base. The 
small fingers close round the stone shaft easily, as 
if holding a flower stem; again the pleasure of 
contrast—the disproportion between the apparent 
power put forth and the great mass to be sustained. 
Look up to the central tower; grass waves on its 
broken western wall, eighty-four feet from the 
ground. Come outside by the southern entrance 
for the most perfect view of the grand old pile. 
The richly-carved Gothic portal through which we 
pass leads us into a crowded place of graves, where 
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some previous traveller found this striking verse 
upon a tomb :— 

“ The earth walks on the earth, glittering’ with gold; 

The earth goes to the earth, sooner than it wold; 

The earth builds on the earth, castles and towors j 

The earth says to the earth, all shall be ours.” > 

Now look back upon the Abbey; a green slope of 
hills is visible above the brown crumbling nave, 
and through the spaces of some of its eight trace- 
ried windows; the building seems a mass of richest 
embossing and inlaid work, tinted with the warm 
umber hue which age confers upon sandstone 
masonry. The magnificent south window is wholly 
uninjured; nine niches are piled in pyramidal form 
along the arch; each held a statue till 1649, when 
many established things were overthrown else¬ 
where than at Melrose. What must the Abbey 
have been when every buttress, and bracket, and 
pinnacle, was filled with a statue! Now the use¬ 
less canopies project their fringe of petrified lace- 
work over empty pedestals on all sides. One, 
indeed, has been put to use, as a cradle for a nest 
of jackdaws, who have irreverently built over an 
old saint’s head. 

Farther to the east, and the great flying but¬ 
tresses show like ribs of a vast skeleton; thick 
gnarled stems of ivy climb the walls. Pass into 
the cloisters, the only remaining part of the 
monastery; truly those old Cistertians had a 
delicate taste for artistic loveliness; the doorway 
is adorned with foliaged pilasters, the cornices 
along the walks present varieties of shells and 
leafage. The scallop-shell, emblem of a pilgrim’s 
life, is commonest. The wealth of workmanship 
lavished upon the building is wonderful. The 
archaeologist Billings says that it is as beautiful in 
concealed as in open places, for the artist made a 
conscience of his employment, and oftentimes a 
superstition. 

Here are steps to the nuns’ gallery, winding 
through the ivy; but we have only looked through 
the arches, when the gloom of a cloud which had 
been drooping over the landscape results in a 
heavy pattering on the broad leaves, and gusts 
begin to sweep through the silence of the mighty 
aisles. Now, a shower in a notable place is not at 
all so prosaic an event as a shower upon common 
houses or fields. Had not that summer rain a 
peculiar music, beating upon Melrose ivy ? was not 
that breeze, sighing through the cloisters, freighted 
with fancies and associations P Let us remember 
the Abbey’s history, while we stand waiting for the 
sky to clear. The Culdees of Iona first built a 
rude church here; ages afterwards David i founded 
a convent for the Cistertians on the same spot. In 
an old volume I found a record that in 1296 the 
High Steward of Scotland “ mortified to the abbey 
of Melross an annuity of two pounds of wax to 
light the tomb of St. Waldeve, for the benefit of 
his own soul and that of Margaret his wife.” The 
connection between the donation and the benefit 
expected seems not very clear. 

Melrose was destroyed after Bannockburn, and 
was rebuilt as it now stands by Robert Bruce. 
Three or four times since then, it has been rifled 
by armies; but the worst injury was done by 
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EYERY MAN HIS OWN BOOKBINDER. 


James Douglas, commendator in 1590, who took 
down a part of the mason-work, wherewith to build 
a house for himself. Many others subsequently 
found it convenient to use the Abbey as a quarry 
of building materials, which accounts for the dis¬ 
appearance of every particle of the monastery 
except the church and one side of the cloisters. 

But now the rain has abated; the clouds are 
molten in the blue heavens ; drops fall only when a 
vagrant gust shakes the ivy; a gleam of westering 
sunlight gilds the mossed floor of the open nave. 
And so we left Melrose, with a sunset smile upon 
its ruins. 


EYERY MAN HIS OWN BOOKBINDER. 

NO. II. 

After cutting the edges of a book, the next process 
is that of ornamenting them. This may be done 
in a simple way by sprinkling them minutely with 
a brush dipped in a thin solution of umber, or any 
other colour that suits the fancy, ground fine and 
mixed with size. A more elaborate method is that 
of marbling the edges, for which purpose a trough 
must be provided of convenient size and depth, say 
two inches, which is filled with pure gum-water. 
Coloured pigments, spirit-ground and mixed with 
a little ox-gall, are then dripped on the surface 
the fluid from a bunch of quills dipped in them— 
such colours of course being used as will float and 
not sink to the bottom. These are then combed 
with a coarse comb into a neat pattern, and the 
book being tied between two boards, the edges are 
applied to the floating colours, which are thus 
transferred to them. A dash of cold water over them 
fixes the colours and heightens their brilliancy. 
Gilding the edges is a process which, however de¬ 
sirable in itself we cannot recommend for experi¬ 
ment to the mere amateur, who would certainly fail 
in his attempts. • 

Head-banding comes next. These are of two 
kinds, stuck on and worked. Head-bands stuck on 
are formed by cutting a piece of striped linen about 
an inch deep and as wide as the thickness of the 
book, folding it over a piece of twine, and glueing 
it to the back so that the inclosed twine shall in a 
manner lap over the cut edge, the same being re¬ 
peated at the opposite end. In well bound books, 
however, the head-bands are worked on in the fol¬ 
lowing way :—A strip of string, prepared by rolling 
.it tight in pasted paper, is chosen of a size suited 
to that of the book; stout silk thread of one or 
two colours is then taken; if two colours are used 
they are doubled and tied together by the ends, one 
of them being previously equipped with a needle. 
.The book is then placed in the cutting-press with 
the back uppermost, the head being elevated to¬ 
wards the workman; the needle is then passed 
through the middle of the second section, on the left- 
hand side, just below the catch-stitch, and drawn 
out far enough to bring the knot joining the two 
silks close into the middle of the section; the 
needle is then brought up, and passed again through 
the same place, and the silk drawn nearly close; the 
round strip is placed in the loop thus formed, and 
the silk drawn tight v 7 ith the left hand; the other 


silk is brought over with the right, and passed 
under and over the head-band, when it is held tight 
with the left hand ; the other silk is now put over 
that, and also under and over the head-band; they 
are thus worked alternately over each other, for about 
ten sheets or sections, when the needle is passed 
below 7 the catch-stitch to keep the head-band in its 
place, and brought over it again, when the work 
is proceeded with as before; this weaving and fre¬ 
quent fastening to the catch-stitch goes on as far 
as the last sheet but one, when the needle is passed 
through the section and over the head-band twice, 
and fastened to the back. The ends of the head- 
band are then cut off, almost close to the silk at 
each end. The braiding produced by working one 
silk over the other should rest evenly on the leaves 
of the book, and forms the sole charm of the pro¬ 
cess. Both ends of the book being worked in this 
way, the gluo-brush is drawn across the back of the 
bands, which retains them in their proper places. 

After head-banding the book should receive a 
hollow back, which is formed by cutting a slip of 
cartridge-paper twice the width of the back and the 
same length ; fold the paper in half, glue the back, 
and stick on one of the folded sides, leaving the 
other doubled upon it. The volume is now ready 
for covering with leather, or with leather and paper. 
For whole-bound volumes the leather is cut nearly 
an inch larger all round than the open book, and 
the edges are pared thin with a sharp knife. The 
inner side of the leather is now well soaked with 
strong paste, and a small slice being cut from the 
corners of the covers where they touch the back, 
the volume is laid on the pasted leather, care being 
taken that the covers are in the right position, and 
the two sides are first covered smoothly but not 
too tight. The folding over of the pasted leather 
inside the covers and outside the back, so as to give 
a handsome appearance to the ends of the volume, 
is a matter of some difficulty, which, however, a 
little practice will overcome. It should be done so 
that the leather in a manner embraces the head- 
band, which lies half concealed within it, and yet 
does not project beyond the proper .projection of 
the covers. After the ends are finished, which 
0]3eration will be materially assisted by a paper 
knife having one pointed end, the corners mu^t be 
attended to; the superfluous leather meeting at the 
angle must be cut off, the head and foot must be 
first smoothed down, and then the fore-edge .por¬ 
tion folded over them. This also is a rather puz¬ 
zling process, and requires to be done carefully to 
look well, and before doing it tho operator must 
see that the covers are lifted over the projecting 
ledges of the back into the position they ought to 
occupy. While the leather is soft and moist 
with the paste anything may be done with it, and 
by the help of the folder and a little patience it 
may be coaxed and moulded so as to form a good- 
looking head. The leather should be pressed in 
at the corners where the small pieces were taken 
off the boards, and the folder passed once or twice 
up and down the hinges of the covers to insure their 
opening easily. Lastly, a piece of thread may be tied 
round the indented corners of the back from end 
to end, and the whole left to dry. 
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Eor half-bound books, which arc more easily 
managed, the back and covers are put on separately, 
the leather being pared in the same way, and small 
waste bits being used for the corners. We do not 
recommend the amateur to meddle with the leather- 
staining and ornamenting processes, as he may pur¬ 
chase leather of any tint he may prefer ready pre¬ 
pared for his use. When a volume has dried after 
covering, the ends must be pasted down, and it 
should remain a little space in the press. The for¬ 
warding process is now completed. 

Last comes the finishing process, which, for the 
amateur, must needs be confined within narrow 
limits. It is here that bookbinding takes rank 
almost with the fine arts, and is capable of very 
great things ; but we presume that all that our 
readers will look for is just as much information as 
will enable them to give their volumes a modestly 
neat appearance on the shelf. For this purpose 
the amateur will have to provide himself with a few 
new implements—namely, a book or two of gold 
leaf, a plain single bookbinder’s fillet, a few alpha¬ 
bets of capital letters, a gold-cushion, which he 
may make by stretching a piece of calf leather 
rough side upwards over a pad of wadding on a 
board ten inches by eight, and some other small 
items the use of which will presently appear. 

The first step towards finishing is to wash the 
cover with clear paste water (water in which a little 
paste is dissolved). Such parts as are to be gilded 
must then bo coated twice with glaire or albumen, 
which is the white of eggs first whipped into froth 
and then suffered to subside into a clear liquid. 
Do not glaire the leather all over, as the bookbinders 
do, but apply it with a camel’s hair pencil and ruler 
only on the parts where the fillet of gold is to ap¬ 
pear. To gild with the fillet, spread a leaf of gold on 
the cushion with a knife and blow it flat, then cut 
it into strips about the sixth of an inch wide. 
Heat the fillet at the fire until it is just hot enough 
to fizz under the wet finger: if it sputters it is too 
hot and will burn the leather; touch its edge with- 
a rag slightly moistened with sweet oil, and with 
the same rag rub over the part of the book to be 
gilt. Roll the fillet softly on the strips of gold, 
which will adhere to it; when enough is taken upr 
roll it with a heavier pressure along the glaired 
lines, and the gold will be indelibly transferred to 
the leather, what is superfluous being easily wiped 
away with a soft rag. "When the sides of the book 
are being filleted it may lie on clean paper on the 
cheeks of the press, or on a pressing-board; but 
when the back is being done it must be screwed 
in the press in a horizontal position, the back pro¬ 
jecting an inch or two. 

We mentioned above a few sets of capital letters. 
These are indispensable for lettering the volumes; 
but instead of purchasing bookbinders’ alphabets, 
which would cost from thirty to forty shillings 
each, the amateur will do well to get printing types, 
which will not cost one twentieth of the money, and 
will do tho work far better. It will be well to have 
two alphabets of each size type, with an extra 
supply of vowels. All that are required will hardly 
weigh a pound and a half, supposing them to in¬ 
clude two alphabets of long primer, two of pica, and 
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two of great primer; and the cost of the whole 
should not exceed four shillings. 

The lettering should be managed thus :—Place 
an open vessel half full of water on the fire, and let 
it boil, and set a small empty tin pot floating with¬ 
in it, loading tho pot with some v r eiglit that it may 
sink low in the water. Arrange the types as a 
compositor would, in one of those brass frames with 
wooden handles, sold at the toy shops for the pur¬ 
pose, and often used for marking linen, and screw 
them tight in their place, taking care to have them 
all level with each other on the face. When that 
is done lay the face of the types in the tin pot, in 
which some simple contrivance should be placed to 
prevent their being damaged, and let them get as 
hot as they will, as in this situation they cannot 
get too hot. Meanwhile, cut a piece of real mo¬ 
rocco leather larger than the size of the label wanted, 
breathe on it, and give it one coat of glaire; when 
the glaire is dry rub it slightly over with the oil- 
rag, and lay on the centre enough leaf gold to re¬ 
ceive the impression of the types; place the label 
on a rather hard pad or an unused quire of paper, 
and stamp the types on the gold with a sharp even 
pressure. • On wiping off the gold with the rag 
the impression of the type remains clear and fall, 
and if well done is far more clear and distinct than 
anything which can be done by the most expert 
finisher with the brass letters of the bookbinder. 

The label may now be cut to the proper size and 
pasted evenly in its proper place on the back of the 
volume; to look well it should be pared round the 
edges with a sharp knife until the extreme edge is 
as thin as paper. After it is dry a gold fillet may 
be passed over the juncture of morocco with the 
calf or other leather, by way of finish. The above 
is the easiest mode of letbeiing for the amateur, but 
it is practicable only on real morocco, the heat 
which can be imparted to printers’ metal by hot 
water not being sufficient to burn the gold into 
ordinary leather. It is, however, a permanent me¬ 
thod, the writer having volumes in u§e which ho 
thus lettered thirty years ago, and which are still 
perfectly clear and legible. 

The last thing to be done to the volume is to 
polish the edges of the leaves. This is done by 
screwing the book tight in the press between press¬ 
ing-boards, and rubbing them briskly with an agate 
or a dog’s tooth. It is important that the press 
should be tightly screwed, otherwise the leaves 
will cling together when the operation is over. 

In the above directions we have endeavoured to 
be as clear and succinct as was compatible with our 
limits ; it is possible, however, that the tyro in the 
art may sometimes miss our meaning, notwith¬ 
standing. To obviate this contingency, let us ad¬ 
vise the beginner, before he sets to work, to go 
through the following ceremony for himself. Let- 
him take some odd, worthless volume from the-, 
stall bookseller or the butterman—if well bound so 
much the better—and providing himself with a damp 
sponge and a sharp knife, set about dissecting it. 
Haying first rubbed off the end-papers, let him. 
soak and remove the leather covering, parsing his 
way, as it were, by minute examination, only using 
his knife where he cannot avail with the sponge,. 
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until he has reduced the book to its primitive sheets. 
After he has done this with an observant eye, 
using this and the preceding paper by way of 
commentary as he goes—we defy him to misunder¬ 
stand the directions here given. 


THE FISHERMAN OF NAPLES; 

OR, THE STORY OF MASANIELLO. 

Tiie history of Naples and Sicily is the history 
of turmoil and change. More than two hundred 
years ago there was a witty picture of the 
Neapolitan nation, as an ass devouring his old 
harness and looking back for new; under which 
was represented the constant revolutions it had 
seen. In two years it had five kings of different 
countries; in less than four hundred years, forty 
revolutions. The measure of order was never 
reached which, gradually established in the other 
parts of Europe, led to the formation of the Ten 
Kingdoms ; and, the right owner never being 
able to occupy his own field, it has been left at the 
mercy of any who chose to take possession of it. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire,- the south 
of Italy was under the rule of Lombard counts; 
the Normans succeeded the Lombards; the Ger¬ 
mans drove out the Normans. For a time it was 
then governed by kings of French extraction; 
next came the Spaniards; after them the French 
for a little while; but the Spaniards took posses¬ 
sion of the country again; and Naples and Sicily 
(which have always gone together) are now under 
the iron yoke of a Spanish branch of the house of 
Bourbon. Of this unhappy country’s many rulers, 
none remained long enough to regard it other¬ 
wise than as a means of adding to the wealth and 
power of that from which they sprang. But of 
them all, the Spaniards have been the very worst; 
and the tyranny which our hearts have burned to 
know is practised in Naples and Sicily now, is but 
such as has been practised there for the last three 
hundred years. 

The Neapolitans are hot-tempered as the rest of' 
the children of the south, and indolent, from the 
warm climate and the natural fruitfulness of the 
soil. Both these evils in their character were 
fostered by their laws and constitution, such as 
they were. The country swarmed with nobility, 
not one-half of whom had more than empty titles. 
Pride and idleness going hand in hand, they never 
worked, and were always quarrelling. There is a 
story of three Neapolitan marquises eating figs off 
the same tree to keep themselves from starving. 
The lower orders for the most part lived upon the 
estates of such noblemen as owned them. Both 
parties were content -with a state of things which 
easily maintained the one, and added to the con¬ 
sequence and dignity of the other. 

Such being the state of things in the country, 
foreign conquerors found it an easy prey; and 
Naples being the very garden of Europe, it was 
probable that any king who had the chance of 
adding such a treasure to his possessions, would 
do it gladly. In the interior of the country are the 
rocky Abruzzi mountains, where the climate is cold; 


yet even here the thick woods are full of game. 
But along the shores of the blue Mediterranean it 
appears as though man may live almost as did 
Adam in Paradise, by “ dressing and keeping the 
garden.” The soft delicious air is filled with the 
scent of roses, lilies, myrtles, and all sweet-smelling 
things, so that only to breathe it is a luxury. In 
the province of Calabria it is said that the birds 
sing all the year long, and the roses blow twice 
over. The slopes of the sunny hills are clothed 
with waving corn. There, too, clings the lovely 
vine, with its clusters, and there is the grey old 
olive. There, as their leaves glitter in the light, 
have the orange and lemon at once their silver 
blossoms and their golden fruit. There are the 
mulberry and the fig, with their purple store and 
their broad green leaves. There the strange yucca 
stands, like a bundle of swords, and sends up its 
pyramid of countless flowers. There rise cool, 
dark, shady pines, for rest in the heat of the day; 
and, in the midst of these, on a broad bay, stands 
the city itself, with the smoke of Vesuvius darken¬ 
ing its blue heaven—so fair, that the Italians say, 
“ See Naples, and then die.” 

Nor have the hills such riches on their slopes 
alone, for out of their hearts are dug marble, and 
valuable minerals. The sea, that stretches out 
at their feet, yields all kinds of fish; even the 
juices of the trees give manna, and the very insects 
work to add to the land’s treasures. The mulberry 
is covered with the yellow cocoons of the silkworm, 
and beneath the waves toil millions of tiny creatures 
to give the precious red coral. 

The Spaniards became owners of this rich pos¬ 
session in the year 1505; and they began to govern 
it in a way which, for evil, has never been sur¬ 
passed even in this evil world. Their rule, indeed, 
can hardly be called a government at all; a better 
name for it would be, “ a system of tyranny.” A 
Spanish nobleman was sent by the king to act as 
his deputy or viceroy. He was left pretty much 
to himself, his chief orders being to get as much 
treasure as he could out of the fruitful country. 
To carry out these orders, heavy taxes were laid 
upon every article of food. The more money 
the kings of Spain wanted, the moro taxes the 
Neapolitans had to pay. The taxes were rented 
of the government by Spanish grandees, who, of 
course, to make their bargain profitable to them¬ 
selves, ground down the people yet moro, and thus 
they were under a three-fold bondage. Things 
reached their worst in the times of Philip in and 
Philip iv. When Philip in came to the throne in 
1598, lie found that his father had left large debts 
behind him, so he sent offwith all haste to Naples, 
that more taxes were to be laid on. When 
Philip iv married the Princess Isabella of France, 
the wedding was a grand affair indeed; but the 
news of the gilt barge in which the Princess came, 
and the diamonds the king gave her, did not com¬ 
fort the poor Neapolitans for the two millions they 
had as loyal subjects to send, with their congra¬ 
tulations, to the king on the happy occasion. 

At this time the Duke of Ossuna was viceroy, 
and he was worse than any viceroy who had been 
before him; he was small in stature, but as great 
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in wickedness as any man who ever lived. He 
quartered his soldiers upon the Neapolitans, and 
threatened any who complained of their excesses; 
he accused the people as he pleased of great 
crimes, that they might bribe him to forgive their 
punishment; he openly scoffed at religion. When 
the host was elevated, he took a gold piece out of 
his pocket, and stood adoring it in the eyes of the 
congregation; he turned the churches into scenes 
of wickedness; he had a son brought up as a 
Mahometan. So much does he seem to have run 
riot in sin, that we scarcely can believe the horrible 
crimes, contained in the accusation made against 
him by the city of Naples, were really committed. 
But this wicked man fell. He became so arrogant, 
that he made a private war upon the Republic of 
Yenice, and laid other taxes upon the Neapolitans 
to carry it on. This coming to the king’s ears, he 
was recalled, and sent a prisoner to Spain. 

Naples fared no better under his successors. 
Such things could not be borne much longer, and 
there were signs of the people’s anger, like the 
signs their burning Vesuvius was then giving, of 
the approach of a more than commonly fiery 
explosion. Naples being famous for horses, a horse 
was represented in its standard; and of this an 
Italian named Boccolini took advantage in an 
allegory published at this time, in which he 
directed his wit against the Spanish rule in Italy. 
He spoke of the Neapolitan nation as a horse 
brought to great misery by the cruelty of his 
keepers. Poor, miserable, galled by his harness, 
he was brought before a special Parliament as¬ 
sembled in the market-place of Naples, to decide 
what was to be further laid upon him. Some said 
one thing, some another; but though they found 
him so starved that he could hardly stand, and 
his bones were coming through his skin, the most 
part were for having him back to the stable with 
yet more of his food cut off, to bring down all his 
spirit. Boccolini wrote much more of a like kind, 
and his book made a great noise; so great, indeed, 
that the Spaniards made all haste to put down 
Boccolini, and his book also. They hired four 
banditti, who found him in Verona after a long 
hunt; then, going to his lodgings on pretence of 
visiting him, they crushed him to death by throw¬ 
ing bags of sand on him, which they had taken for 
the purpose. 

And the cry of the city itself was sent up to 
God, where it is best for all the sorrowful to send 
their cries. A long poem was passed from hand 
to hand in the streets of Naples, in which the 
cruelties of the Spaniards were described, and 
mercy was begged for themselves—vengeance for 
their oppressors. A petition from the Lord’s 
Prayer ended every verse; and the following is a 
translation of part of the mournful supplication:— 

THE LAMENT OF NAPLES. 

0, pity, pity, for all hope is vain! 

Relieve my suffering Christians speedily. 

That they he not destroyed by savages. 

Our Father I 

* * * * i|i * * 

O Lord, I pray thee, by thy suffering. 

That thou wouldst free me from theso greedy wolves. 


And cause that justice may be done with me, 

-. As it is in heaven, 

******* 

0 God of heaven, how great a thing is this! 

They are so lordly, treacherous, and profane. 

They rob from us, to give their very dogs 
Our bread. 

******* 

None hath more chance, more variable fate 

E’er had, than I, among the nations—none. 

Let there not come another Ossuna, 

But deliver us from evil. 

We see that while the government is held 

Of us by this proud, domineering race. 

Wo cannot truly say that here, at Naples, 

Thine is the kingdom. 

The Duke of Arcos was viceroy in the year 
1647, and having, like his predecessors, looked 
about to see in what quarter more money could be 
raised, he thought of a plan, at once the most 
profitable to the king, the most hateful to the 
people, that could be devised. A tax was laid on 
all fruit, green and dry, that was sold in the 
market. The season was just beginning. Fruit 
being to them a necessary of life, the thirsty 
Neapolitans were so angry, that the Duke became 
alarmed, more especially as the Sicilians had just 
risen, and compelled their viceroy to take the taxes 
off the chief articles of food. Commissioners were 
accordingly appointed to discover where, if the 
fruit-tax were abolished, money could be found. 
But ere the commissioners had finished their 
deliberations, the people decided the matter for • 
themselves. 

South-east from Naples is the town of Amalfi. 
Gardens lie among its rocky heights ; far below, at 
the foot of vine-clad steeps and bare cliffs, are the 
deep blue waters of the Gulf of Salerno. Here, in 
the year 1623, a fisherman named Aniello had a 
son whom he named Thomas. The child’s two 
names were shortened into one—Masaniello. He 
grew up in the midst of that superstition of which 
the kingdom of Naples has been always the strong¬ 
hold. To the principal church, once a year, 
thronged sea-faring men, bringing the best gifts 
they could as thank-offerings for the birth at 
Amalfi of Flavio Gioja, the inventor of the mariner’s 
compass, and to see, as they believed, the body ofi 
St. Andrew the Fisherman. The people of Amalfi 
toiled up a steep rough way in the heat to the 
church of the Capuchins, that they might there 
adore more relics of the saints than it would be 
edifying to describe. Masaniello grew up among 
the cliffs a fine handsome boy, and an active 
climber, by no means ignorant himself of his gifts, 
greatly liked too by his companions, for ho was 
quick and stirring, of ready speech and wit, and 
true in word and deed. His religion seems to have 
taken a form it must often have done in those days 
—a mingling of weak superstition and a firm clear 
faith that God would judge oppressors and defend 
the right. 

While he was still a youth, the old fisherman 
removed to Naples, where the two carried on the 
same occupation. Masaniello could not but feel 
the Spanish yoke most keenly; but yet he held his 
head the higher for it. When at nineteen he 
married, he set up over the door of his house the 
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statue of Charles v, who "had granted many privi¬ 
leges to the Neapolitans. He and his friends often 
had a good grumble about public affairs, which 
generally ended in the whole party thinking that 
it would come to pass that the government would 
hear more of Masaniello than it liked. 

As one after another four children arrived, and 
Masaniello did not find fish come to his nets in 
equal increase, it became harder and harder to pay 
the taxes. One day when food and money were 
very short, Masaniello’s wife tried to smuggle a 
little meal into the house. It was dangerous work, 
so closely watched as they were. She was dis¬ 
covered and sent to prison, and besides this had to 
pay a fine of a hundred ducats. How was a fisher¬ 
man to raise the money ? Poor as his furniture 
was, it must go. It was the burning summer of 
Naples. That night Masaniello felt in a terribly 
helpless case —a man left with four weary children 
and no bed for them to lie on. And the bare 
house and the weeping infants were to him the 
type of his country stripped bare by the Spaniards, 
his countrymen only able to look on and weep. 

It was the time when angry murmurs were heard 
on all sides at the fruit tax. Now, with them, 
passed from lip to lip the story of Masaniello’s 
wrongs. The Spanish tyranny was felt at last in 
the inmost heart of the city, and like a torrent of 
burning lava the Neapolitan spirit poured forth. 
His friends flocked to Masaniello to hear his story 
from his own mouth, and he and they declared 
with one voice that the hour was come for the 
country to be free. One after another came; as 
i more arrived the others did not go away, and 
Masaniello found himself at the head of two 
thousand young Neapolitans, hot and ready for 
anything. 

They seized sticks, and any weapon they could 
find, and, in their excitement, marched about the 
streets, shouting, “ Let the Pope and the king live, 

. but let the government perish.” Old wise-heads 
laughed, but Masaniello answered, “ Let me alone, 
and you shall see what I will do.” They thought 
to make a great attempt on the day of a festival 
near at hand, but did not wait so long. News 
came that tho fruiterers were disputing in the 
market-place as to whether the buyer or the seller 
should pay the new tax. Masaniello and his party 
came with all haste. There he stood, who was 
suffering so much. The uproar increased. Half 
the city flocked to see and hear. Masaniello 
shoutod to them, as they came, that this was what 
the government did. Thoy shouted, in answer, 
“ Let the king live, and lot the government die! ” 
The fruiterers went on with their quarrel, and, in 
its eagerness, upset the stalls ; and as the apples 
und pears rolled about the streets, the boys got a 
good picking. A Lord Anaclerio tried to stop it, 
by threatening Masaniello with a good whipping 
and the galleys. He got pelted with the fruit for 
his pains, and when Masaniello gave him a good 
blow with a stone, Lord Anaclerio made the best 
of his way off, to tell tho viceroy what was going 
on, and how he had been treated. 

Masaniello now leaped on a fruiterer’s stall, and 
farther excited the crowd by breaking forth into 


the following sjDeech: “ Eejoice, my dear com¬ 
panions and countrymen; give God thanks, and 
the glorious Yirgin; the time of our redemption 
draws near. This poor fisherman whom you see 
barefoot shall, as Moses freed the Israelites from 
Pharaoh’s rod, free you in like manner from taxes 
and impositions. It was a fisherman—I mean St. 
Peter—who reduced Eome from Satan’s slavery to 
the liberty of Christ; and another fisherman— 
Masaniello—shall release Naples, and, with the 
city, the whole kingdom, from the tyranny of 
tolls. From henceforth ye shall shake off from 
your necks the intolerable yoke of so many 
grievances, which have kept down your spirits 
hitherto.” As he ended his speech by shouting 
that, so that he could do this, he cared not what 
became of himself it did indeed seem to all Naples 
that the tattered, bare-footed young fisherman was 
in very truth a deliverer approved of God. 

Meanwhile, the angry and terrified Lord Ana¬ 
clerio had been giving the viceroy an alarming 
account of the uproar. The Duke of Arcos appears 
on this occasion as anything but “ the right man 
in the right place ”—timid, deceitful, obstinate, but 
yielding everything at last—the true character of 
a tyrant; and Lord Anaclerio, still aching from 
the blow of the stone, had the mortification to find 
that even the personal injury of a nobleman made 
no impression, and that he wasted his breath and 
his indignation. The viceroy would do nothing. 
So the mob went about in the city, and the smoke 
curled up from one after another of the custom¬ 
houses, as they were set on fire; first, that where 
the hated fruit-tax was collected, and then those 
where the tolls on every other kind of food were 
gathered, casting into the flames magnificent fur¬ 
niture and plate belonging to those who had 
rented tho customs, and thus had literally enriched 
themselves by their lives. Masaniello, in the 
midst of tho confusion, made a rule which was 
invariably followed—that on pain of death no one 
was to take anything out of the fire for his own 
use. 

More than ten thousand men had now gathered. 
They made for the viceroy’s palace, some carrying 
loaves of bread on the top of their pikes, others 
with black cloths at the end of their sticks, saying, 
in a doleful tone, “ 0 brothers, 0 sisters, join with 
us! ” until they reached the palace; then, all 
together, they set up a hideous yell. The viceroy 
thought it was really becoming serious, and time 
to do something, and he came out on the balcony, 
and promised to take off the tax on fruit, and half 
that on corn; but it was too late. The people 
broke open'the doors and swarmed in, trying to 
find him. He tried to escape and follow his wife 
into the castle close by, but the drawbridge was 
up, and so he had to come back. Then he was 
found hidden in the Franciscan monastery, and 
dragged out and almost trampled under foot, the 
people pulling his hair and his whiskers, a hundred 
fiery eyes glaring down upon him, and a hundred 
voices roaring at once, “ Free us from the taxes !” 
He then managed to get more clear of them, and, 
throwing pieces of gold about, rather took off their 
| attention from himself, so that he got into a 
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neighbouring church. Here he was followed, but, 
meeting with the archbishop, he wrote a decree in 
all haste, actually abolishing the taxes on fruit and 
bread. This the archbishop read in the market¬ 
place. It was answered with the cry that it was 
not enough, for that all taxes should be abolished 
that had been laid on since the time of the emperor 
Charles v. 

The people felt their need of a leader, and 
begged the Prince of Bisignano to be their head 
and mediator with the viceroy. He, poor man, 
was in a weak state of health, and so not fitted to 
govern a Neapolitan mob. Very soon he found 
they were too much for him; he implored them to 
be quiet, and promised to get what they wanted, 
but was little heeded. The people poured off on 
all sides like a flood. Some went to the toll-house 
for corn, and set it on firo; others broke open the 
prisons, and freed the prisoners—Masaniello’s wife 
among them, to wonder at what her imprisonment 
had brought about, and the next moment to see 
her husband foremost in the tumult; for the 
Prince of Bisignano becoming tired (as well a 
sick man might in such a place), got away. The 
cry for Masaniello was heard on all sides; and he 
was made captain of the people. And so ended 
the first day’s riot—the hot, uproarious 7th of 
July, 1647. 

[To be continued.] 


THE ISLE OF MAN. 

When James Boswell mentioned to Dr. Johnson a 
scheme which he had of making a tour to the Isle 
of Man, and gave a full account of it, Edmund Burke 
playfully suggested as a motto the line from Pope— 
“ Tlio proper study of mankind is Man.” 

But the great lexicographer said, ££ Sir, you will get 
more by the book than the jaunt will cost you!” 

Be this as it may, we fancy that a brief account 
of this “ Elfin land of Mona,” as the poet Collins 
calls it, will yield, if properly handled, some profit 
and pleasure for an hour of leisure. 

It is but of late years that the Isle of Man has 
been much and generally visited. Steam has re¬ 
vealed it to the many; and its intermediate position 
to the surrounding kingdoms renders it ever a re¬ 
markable object. 

' From its principal elevations, such as Sneafield 
(Snea-fell, or Snow Mountain), or from the Barooles, 
the mountains of Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire in England, and Dumfriesshire and Gal¬ 
loway in Scotland, of Arklow and Morno in Ireland, 
and of North Wales, together with a great extent 
of the coasts of these countries, may be clearly seen 
on a fine day. Scotland approaches it most closely, 
and Wales is most remote, whilst between England 
and Ireland it is nearly at an equal distance. 

The Isle of Man is of a narrow form, and its 
length is from north-east to south-west. When 
viewed from afar, it looks like a dark cloud in blue 
distance peering over the surface of the ocean. On 
approaching, it seems gradually to arise and expand, 
disclosing alternate scenes of wild grandeur and 
.rural beauty, looking like Fairy Land. The four 


principal places in the Island are Castletown (the 
capital), Douglas, Ramsey, and Peel. The distance 
from Liverpool to Castletown is seventy-eight miles, 
to Douglas seventy-five, and to Ramsey eighty-two ; 
from Fleetwood to Douglas fifty-four miles; from 
Whitehaven in Cumberland forty-six, and from 
Dublin to Douglas ninety. The island, from the 
Point of Ayre to St. Bees’ Light, is only twenty-six 
miles; at Peel, twenty-six miles from the Mull of 
Galloway in Scotland; and from the Point of Ayre 
to Burrow Head, Galloway, only sixteen miles; 
from Peel to Strangford Lough in Ireland, twenty - 
seven miles; and from the Calf of Man to Holyhead 
in Anglesey North Wales, forty-five miles or there¬ 
abouts. 

Large and good steamers daily ply to and from 
Liverpool and Douglas, and from Whitehaven, 
Dublin, and Scotland, occasionally to some port in 
the island, all at very reasonable rates, during the 
summer. The general length of the island is about 
thirty-three miles, and its breadth ranges from eight 
to twelve miles, whilst the circumference, without 
following the numerous ins and outs of its coast, is 
about seventy-five miles. The area of the Isle of- 
Man contains 209 square miles, about one fourth of 
which is mountain and moorland. 

Having given, thus particularly and definitively, 
the geographical and topographical position of the 
island, it may be well to refer here to its armorial, 
or rather, leg bearings. The ancient armorial 
bearing of the king of the Isle of Man, when under 
Norwegian sway or influence, was a ship with its 
sails furled, and the motto, ££ Rex Mannias et Insu- 
larum ”—“ King of Man and the Isles,” which re¬ 
mained so till the Scotch acquired the sovereignty 
in 1270. Then Alexander hi of Scotland, having 
conquered the Isle of Man, substituted the cu¬ 
rious and remarkable device of ££ The Three Legs,” 
which constitutes the emblem or ensign of the island 
to this present 1860. The heraldic bearing, it may 
be interesting to some readers to know or recall, is 
<£ Gules, three armed Legs proper, conjoined in fess 
at the upper part of the thigh, flexed in triangle, 
garnished and spurred to paz,” with the motto 
££ Quocunque jeceris stabit ” surrounding it on a 
garter. Whatever was the herald’s original intention 
in this device, it has been imagined that the three 
legs refer to the relative situation of the island with 
respect to the neighbouring nations of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, previous to tho union of any 
two of them; since which, tho symbol does not so 
well apply. While England, Scotland, and Ireland 
were hostile and contending nations, the independ¬ 
ence of the Isle of Man as a separate state rested 
on an armed neutrality, and the occasional protec¬ 
tion which it might be able to procure from any one 
of them against the inimical assaults of the other 
two countries. > 

The legs are armed, which signifies self-defence;; 
the spurs, it is supposed, signify speed or alacrity; 
and in whatever position the legs are placed, two of 
them fall into the attitude of supplication; the third, 
being upward and behind, appears to be kicking 
at the assailant against whom the other two are 
seeking protection or assistance. 

The force of the symbol is, that if England had 
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sought to oppress the island, then it would have 
engaged Scotland or Ireland to aftord protection, 
and if Scotland or Ireland should have attacked it, 
then it would seek aid from England. The motto, 

“ Quocunque jeceris stabit,” i.e. “ Whichever way you 
shall have thrown it, it will stand,” agrees in sense 
and style with the meaning and attitude of the legs, 
whether taken in the Latin or in the English lan¬ 
guage. The position of the legs cannot be changed 
so as to alter them relative attitude, and no altera¬ 
tion of the places of the words can alter their sense. 
It is considered that the hidden moral of this em¬ 
blem will suggest the instructive and profitable idea 
of a brave man struggling with the storms of fate. 
Humility, Energy, and Fortitude, are thus repre¬ 
sented as combined. Both activity and supplica¬ 
tion are intimated. The man is only on one knee; 
with one knee he implores assistance, but with two 
he serves himself. With a sense of strength su¬ 
perior to his own, he unites the most vigorous ex¬ 
ertions of his own energies; to the humbleness of 
prayer, he joins the discretion (the better or more 
important and useful part of valour) of armour and 
the promptness or alacrity of the spur. Whatever 
let G-od may appoint to such a man or people, wher¬ 
ever it may have cast him or them, then he or the 
nation, great or small, like the Isle of Man, will stand. 

This motto and emblem have been remarkably 
expressive of the political relation of the island to 
the neighbouring kingdoms, and its dependence 
on them for aid, and prophetic of the fate of the 
isle amid the changes which have occurred. Al¬ 
though the revestment of the sovereignty of the 
island in the British crown, by the purchase from 
the Duke of Atholl, may render the emblem less 
significant, yet still there is a propriety in the 
symbol of “ The Three Legsfor, with the toe of 
the one it spurns at Ireland, with the spur oi 
another it kicks at Scotland, and with the knee of 
the third it bows to England. 

The following description is given by the Rev. 
J. W. Cumming, late Vice-Principal of _ King 
William’s College, near Castletown, the capital of 
the Island of Man, in a work on the island: “ The 
northern view is a narrow tract of almost level 
land, which is an almost plane area of fifty square 
miles, surrounded by an abrupt pile of mountain, 
rent in chasms, forming the lovely glens of Ravens- 
dale, Sulby Glen, Glen Aldyn, and Ballure. The 
western view is that of an extended pile of moun¬ 
tain, descending rapidly to the sea on the neaiei 
side, distinctly precipitous at the south-western 
extremity, intersected at right angles by the two 
valleys of Port Erin and Peel. The southern view 
is that of a gradual slope, from the sea level to 
the highest points, without any distinct valleys, 
but occupied with towns, villages, villas, cottages, 
cornfields, and pastures. The eastern view (as 
presented on approaching from Liverpool) is that 
of a succession of bold cliffs and headlands, backed 
at a distance of seven or eight miles by mountains, 
ranging from 1500 to 2000 feet high, between which 
and the cliffs the slope is generally easy and clothed 
with verdure. From the intersection of the Douglas 
Valley, at the centre, and the Straits of Kitterland 
at its southern extremity, separating the Calf Isle 


from the mainland, it appears as if divided into 
three distinct portions. Another peculiarity is, 
that, as the vessel approaches the island, it appears 
suddenly lengthened to the extent of six miles, at 
its northern extremity. This is caused by the 
low tract of land extending from the foot of the 
mountain chain to the Point of Ayre, and, being 
only a few feet above the sea level, it is the 
last portion to appear and the first to disappear, 
accordingly as ;the spectator may approach or 
recede.” 

The island abounds with curious and interesting 
customs, relics, and characteristics. Its natural his¬ 
tory has been well and scientifically examined by the 
eminent and lamented Professor Edward Forbes, 
p. it. s. (a native,) and others, and claims much atten¬ 
tion ; it is rich in the most useful of minerals—in parts 
well clothed with fine trees. The history, traditions, 
legends, and tales, and peculiar customs of the peo¬ 
ple ; their retention of ancient forms in the govern¬ 
ment of the island, carrying us back many centu¬ 
ries ; and the biographical histories of such men as 
Bishop Wilson, are among the most interesting that 
the empire can produce. Recent personal com¬ 
munication with the inhabitants, and inspection, 
of their localities, might furnish many interest¬ 
ing and illustrative incidents as to men and man¬ 
ners, and perhaps throw some little light on Sir 
Walter Scott’s “ Peveril of the Peak,” many of the 
scenes of which are laid in this island, although he 
had never visited it. 



Symptoms op Life in Italy. —Deeper and higher thoughts 
3 ven than on political events arc astir among the masses 
Df the people of Central Italy. Various sects of Pro¬ 
testants are busily at work disseminating their doctrines 
and exhorting the lower classes, lately so closely hood¬ 
winked by priestly intolerance, to search the Scnptuies, 
which are now freely distributed through the country, 
for themselves, to see “if those things be so, or no. 
Many of the artisans, who, with their families, are 
constant attendants at theso meetings, bring their 
Diodati Testaments in their pockets, for reference during 
the discourse; and I own to a strange feeling of wonder 
and unreality when, issuing last week from one of such 
assemblies, I followed an earnestly-conversmg group ot 
fellow-hearers on their way down Via Larga, and caught 
scraps of their eager discussion respecting “free grace 
and “justification by faith.” The Waldense and tlio 
Italian Evangelical Chnrohes have likewise their regular 
places of worship and week-day lectures. In short, the 
present aspect of Italy, intellectual and moral, may bo 
characterized by the statement that on every hand, and 
in every class, is springing up the lavish manifestation 
of an intenso life, proportioned to the numbness and 
sterility of the centuries of death which went before.— 
Corespondent at Florence of the “ Atheneemn. 
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RALPH DRAPER; 

OH, THE BLIGHT OF COVETOUSNESS. 

BY TIIE AUTHOR OF “ FRANK LAYTON,” ft THE CITY ARAB,” ETC. 
CHAPTER IX.—RALPH DRAPER. 

It was on the fourth day after the interview re¬ 
corded in the last chapter, that Mr. Vivian once 
more took his way to the lodging-house, anxious to 
redeem the time which had been lost, and to ascer- 
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tain more satisfactorily to himself, if this might be, 
the state of mind of the interesting invalid who 
was, as he feared, rapidly approaching the confines 
of life. 

He was disappointed, however. Miss Draper was 
worse, he was told — very much exhausted; and her 
physician had enjoined entire quiet and avoidance 
of all excitement. Mr. Vivian returned, therefore, 
distressed in mind, and more than ever reproach- 
j ' Pbicb One Penny, 
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ing himself that he had been led away on his former 
visit from the subject of the greatest importance, to 
speak of inferior matters. 

In this mood the rector reached his home ; and 
in this mood he shut himself in his study, deter¬ 
mined no longer to delay communicating to Frank 
Eveleigh. the particulars of his previous visit. 

Evening came, and found him thus employed; 
and when he laid down his pen, he was surprised 
that the shadows of night were so deeply thrown 
across the scene. 

At that moment he was startled by the loud 
ringing of his bell, and then by an announcement 
that a gentleman sought speech with him. 

Beplenishing his fire, which had burned low, and 
directing lights to be brought, he requested that 
the visitor* whoever he might bo, should be shown 
into his study. This was done. 

The visitor -was a stranger to Mr. Vivian. Ho 
was elderly ; his years might have been sot down 
as between fifty and sixty, but probably nearer to 
the latter ago. His brow was wrinkled, Ilia eye 
restless and troubled, and a pallor marked the 
parchment-looking skin of his countenance, which 
told, perhaps, of mental disquietude and unaccus¬ 
tomed emotions. His costume had nothing parti¬ 
cular to distinguish it, but it was that of a person in 
the high-middle, or perhaps a still higher class 
of life. To this description it may be added that 
there was a nervous twitching of the hand and fin¬ 
gers of this visitor, which were rather delicately 
formed and white, which might have indicated the 
frequent use of the pen. 

The visitor was the first to speak aftor Mr. Vivian 
had courteously invited him to bo seafcod. His man¬ 
ner was abrupt, though not disrespectful. 

“You have visited rny daughter, Mr. Vivian,” 
said ho. 

“ Sir, I do not — I havo not tho — ” the rector 
began to say, but ho was interrupted by tho im¬ 
patient stranger 

“ True i I did not give my name to the servant 
below, nor my card \ I preferred not to do so. My 
name, sir, is Drapor — Balph Draper.” 

Mr. Vivian bowed, and apologized, rather unne¬ 
cessarily perhaps, for his ignorance. Yes, he added; 
he had once—a few days wince-visited Miss Draper. 

“ I know it. I think, if I have understood aright, 
you have met Miss Draper before, sir.” 

“ It is many years siuce I had that pleasure,” 
said Mr. Vivian, in a courteous bub reserved tone : 
“ under far different circumstances,” he added. 

Something like a groan escaped Balph Draper’s 
lips. “ Far different,” he ideated; and then he 
checked himself. 

“ I did not como to speak of this,” ho said ; “ and 
I do not want to be pitied. I have understood from 
Grace—from my daughter, I should say — that you 
are acquainted with Mr. Eveleigh — that you were 
an old friend of Mark Eveleigh the banker, tho 
young man’s father.” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Mr. Vivian, warmly: “Mr. 
Eveleigh—the late Mr. Eveleigh— was my generous 
benefactor and preserver. I am proud to say, also, 
that ho admitted mo to his friendship. His son I 
know also. He is - ” 


“ Tush!” exclaimed Mr. Draper hastily, and al¬ 
most angrily. “Pardon me,” he ft#ded, as though 
recalled to a sense of his impoliteness ; “ I am in 

trouble, Mr. Vivian, and your words -yes, yes, 

Frank Eveleigh is everything his friends could de¬ 
sire him to be, no doubt. You are aware that my 
acquaintance with him was of older date and longer 
standing than your own, I dare say.” 

“ I presume it to have been so,” said the rector, 
mildly. 

“ Well, sir, it was not of the Eveleighs I came 
hither to speak, though it was necessary to mention 
their names. I believe yon are aware,” Balph Dra¬ 
per continued, “ that there was a —a— a sorb of en¬ 
gagement between Mr. Francis Eveleigh and my 
daughter.” 

“Which was suddenly broken off,” added Mr. 
Vivian. 

“ Which was suddenly broken off,” repeated the 
visitor. “ Bight; I wished to be assured of this 
knowledge from your own lips, Mr. Vivian : it clears 
the way, and will save words. How listen, sir. I 
am a miserable man.” 

“ Your daughter’s illness being the cause, Mr. 
Draper,” said Mr. Vivian, when his visitor, abrupt 
in his movements as in his speech— very different 
from tho calm collected manner described in tho 
earlier part of this history as characterizing him — 
rose from his seat, and paced the room in restless 
agitation. 

“My daughter’s illness! Yes, sir, my daughter, 
for whom I have toiled ! Tho only being left in this 
world to lovo me ! And she, of all things ebe, to bo 
taken! You tell your hearers, when you preach to 
them, that God is merciful.” 

’‘Yes, sir; 1 merciful and gracious and full of com¬ 
passion a God delighting in mercy, sir. It is my 
happiness not only to proclaim this- — to preach it, 
as you perhaps, sir, would say, professionally—but 
to believe, to know, to feel it, as a plain aud sacred 
and most preoious truth. It is because his mercios 
fail not that wo am not consumed.” 

“ I will nob dispute it, sir,” returned Mr. Draper, 
coldly; “ but if you had an only child - ” 

“ I havo stood by the dying bods of four children, 
sir,” said tho Christian minister, softly; “and I am 
childless now — childless and wifeless.” 

“ I waste time,” said tho visitor to himself, as he 
impatiently trod the carjret. M I did not know,” he 
added aloud, “ that I was touching a tender string ; 
once more I ask you to forgive me, Mr. Vivian,” ho 
continued, seating himself. “ I told you I was 
miserable, and I tell you truly that if all I possess 
in the world could restore my daughtor to perfect 
health, it should go.” 

“ I can well understand that, sir; and though } r ou 
do not wish to be pitied—that also I can partly 
understand — I may surely sympathize in your dis¬ 
tress. But it may be, sir, that God has other de¬ 
signs than the bereavement you fear. Miss Draper 
is, undoubtedly, very ill; bub tho sickness may not 
bo unto death. Change of ah* and scone, with me¬ 
dical skill, may yet, by the Divine blessing, be instru¬ 
mental in her restoration to health.” 

“ Do you think so, Mr. Vivian P” demanded the 
visitor, eagerly. “You have had —you must have 
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liad-rGiperience in such cases ; at least* you mast 
have observed. But no/’ lie added* gloomily, <* you 
say tliis only to soothe me; and I do not wish to 
be soothed. Listen, sir: I have* spoken to my 

daughter's medical attendants; and-■” The 

speaker broke oh' here, and groaned in bitterness 
of spirit. 

“And they give you no hope, sir P” asked tho 
rector, very deeply moved by the father's agony. 

“They give me om hope, sir,” returned Mr. 
Draper, with a strong effort; “ they tell me that 
my daughter’s malady is mental, more than bodily; 
that long distress, occasioned by some secret grief, 
has brought her to the state in which you, sin have 
seen her; mid that if this trouble could be removed, 
nature might rally. I tell you what those persons 
say, Mr. Vivian, rather than tho express terms they 
use.” 

*■ I am not greatly surprised at what you toll me, 
sir,” said Mr. Vivian: “I have, as you say, had some 
experience or observation ■ and 1 am disposed to 
believe that the mind often has much to do with 
bodily ailments.” 

“And you think it may be so with my daughter, 

sir ?” 

“The physicians say so, by your report, Mr. 
Draper; and I should bo very presumptuous in¬ 
deed if I were to question the correctness of their 
views/ 1 replied Mr. Vivian, with some degree of 
reserve. 

“ And probably you think, sir,” continued Mr. 
Draper, quickly and somewhat sharply, H that you 
ha vo the key to this mysterious and secret trouble 
which has so long preyed on my daughter's mind P” 

(i Pardon mo, sir/* said Mr. Vivian, a little movedi 
“ I do not know w hy you should question mo thus, 
nor do I see to what good end this conversation can 
tend. Believe me, I sympathize with you in your 
trouble, sir; and if, by any poor effort or exertion 
of mine, I could-” 

“Yon can help mo, Mr, Vivian j at least, I am 
inoUnad to hope that yon can; or I would not have 
i iitruded upon you. Y ou think—you beli e vo—that 
you know the primary cause—the mental cause of 
Grace's illness, sir: you believe it to bo tho disap¬ 
pointment of an early engagement to your friend 
Eveleigh, aud remorse at having herself terminated 
that engagement, perhaps from her own inconstancy, 
perhaps lrom motives of obedience. You aro mis¬ 
taken, sir : penetrating as you may think yourself, 
you are altogether mistaken. This is not her secret 
trouble.” 

The clergyman was silent. Perhaps lie did not 
like tho tone of his visitor, which* at this point, had 
become almost querulous, and would have seemed 
entirely so, but for the strong current of feeling 
which pleaded in its excuse. It may be, however, 
that Mi;. Vivian waited to hoar more of this strange 
and almost incoherent conference, in hope of light 
breaking in upon him, to guide him to a right and 
wise reply. Meanwhile, the strong emotions of the 
visitor amounted to agony. As he exclaimed, “ This 
is not her secret trouble,” ho covered his face with, 
his hands and leaned forward, and, resting on the 
table before him, sobbed audibly. This paroxysm 
lasted only for a few moments ; but when he again 
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raised himself, and removed his hands, all other 
thoughts and feelings in Mr, Vivian’s mind gave 
way to coi 1 ipassion. The c 0 u 1 itei 1 uneo 0 f h is vis itor 
was indeed composed, as though by a powerful effort, 
but spread over it was a dark ashy hue * his eyes 
Were wild and bloodshot, and his lips wore rigid 
aud deadly white. Mr. Vivian would have spoken 
then; but the visitor imposed silence by a word and 
a look. 

“Do nob interrupt me, sir, or I shall go mad,” 
he said, sternly. “ Listen to me, while I have power 
to speak—I will not linger over my miserable story 
—and then tell me in a word whether you spurn mo 
from your door, as the wretch that I am; or whether 
yon will stretch out 11 hand to help—not me—but 
poor Grace.” 

CIIATTKll X,-RAnea DllAI'Elfs CCBPBMlON, 

“You know,” said Mr, Draper, addressing Mr, 
Vivian, and speaking in low and measured tone*, 
which contrasted forcibly with his previous abrupt 
manner, and which told how great was the effort ho 
made for self-control—“ you have long known, ns 
I understand from my daughter* the circumstances 
which led to the sudden termination, of her engage¬ 
ment with Francis Dveleigh, Do not speak, sir,” 
ho added, “ or I will not answer for being able to 
tell you what I wish you to hear. It is sufficient 
fc hat I ussum e thut k n olvledge. You th ink* too, that 
ibis engagement was broken oil* by my daughter. 
It is false.” 

“Pardon me, Mr, Draper,” said Mr, Vivian* 
hastily; “I will not interrupt you unnecessarily; 
but it is better for me to be open and explicit. I 
have heard from my friend Prank Eveleigh the pain¬ 
ful particulars of his last interview with yourself; 
and I have soon the handwriting which at one 
blow destroyed his hopes.” 

tf Sec how wise in on may be gulled!” said the 
visitor, bitterly. “And so, because you have seen 
certain black strokes on a piece of white paper, yon 
believe yourself warranted in inflicting your judg¬ 
ment on one who may yet bo as innocent as your¬ 
self of wrong* in thought, word, or deed against your 
friend! Have you never heard of such a crime as 
forgm'ijt Mr. Vivian ?” 

“Forgery?” exclaimed the rectoi, starting with 
amazement. 

fI Forgery, sir,” repeated Mr, Draper, in a husky 
tone. “That note was not written by Gmcc Draper; 
at that time she knew nothing of it. It was this 
hand”—-and the wretched father held out his own*— 
“ that prepared the trap; and Frank Eveloigh, un¬ 
suspecting fool that he was, fell into it. Grace dis¬ 
covered it afterwards; but my purpose was gained.” 

Mr, Vivian remained silent. It was well, per- 
haps, that he did not give words to the horror and 
indignation which this revelation of baseness stirred 
up in his mind ; but now was made plain to him the 
incoherence, aud embarrassment, and distress of the 
poor victim of this deceit and crime, which hud so 
perplexed him a few days before. And when ho 
thought of her sufferings when she had made dis¬ 
covery ot tho wrong perpetrated upon herself, and 
the weight of this guilty secret, which filial affection 
forbade her to make known, pressing on her mind 
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for bo many years, lie was at no loss to conceive tliat 
the sagacity of medical science had pointed out the 
seat of her disease—mental anxiety and corroding 
care. And then, doubtless, the detestation he felt 
at the sin thus confessed gave way in part to pity 
for the sinner himself, now tasting of the fruit of 
his own doings. 

The unhappy man before him had spoken of the 
object of his deceit as “an unsuspecting fool.’’ 
“Vile misappropriation of the derisive epithet!” 
thought M r. Vivian: “ it is the guilty actor in 
earth’s tragedies, such as this, to whom the name 
applies ! He made a pit, and digged it, and is fallen 
into it himself. His mischief shall return upon his 
own head, and his violent dealing shall come down 
upon his own pate.” 

Mr. Vivian had time to think all this, for his 
visitor was for some moments silent. * When he 
spoke again, his voice had regained something of 
its former hard and bitter tone. 

“ You think me a scoundrel, sir,” said he; “ and 
it may be that I am. My design, at all events, is 
not to justify myself, but to tell a plain tale for a 
plain purpose. My daughter’s life must bo saved 
if it can be; and every consideration must give place 
to that.” 

“ You would ask me,” continued Ralph Draper, 
speaking more rapidly, “ why I was so resolved 
to terminate the engagement between my daughter 
and your friend, and why I resorted to such means 
to attain my end P As to the first question, it is 
enough to say that Frank Eveleigh was a ruined 
man," and that overtures for my daughter’s hand 
had been made to me from another quarter, which, 
if that result could have been brought about, would 
have added to the influence, and wealth, and power 
which I already possessed. There might be other 
reasons ; but it matters not speaking of them : it is 
enough that my mind was made up to crush the 
hopes of one who, whether with or without a cause, 

I disliked and feared. 

“ Bub why resort to such means ? I did not until 
I had tried every other. I had tried arguments and 
persuasions, commands and threats, unavailingly. 
Your friend Frank Eveleigh—honourable as you 
say he is — was determined to receive no dismissal 
except from my daughter; and Grace was infatuated 
and obstinate. I had not calculated on this. I 
knew, or I thought I knew, that her character was 
soft and yielding ; and I reckoned on her obedience. 
X was mistaken.” 

The unhappy man said this with a degree of 
irritation (as though stung afresh by the remem¬ 
brance of a wrong) which even the knowledge of his 
daughter’s present unhappy state could not control, 
and which betrayed the harshness and determination 
with which he had endeavoured to compass his 
designs. 

“ I was mistaken,” he repeated with strong em¬ 
phasis. “ Day after day I plied Grace with argu¬ 
ments; but she was inflexible. She would obey 
me, so far as this—that if I chose to sever the tie 
between her and her betrothed, for no other reason 
than that Providence had frowned on him, only to 
bring oub his integrity and uprightness in brighter 
relief—these were her words, sir, and I repeat 
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them, that you may form your own judgment upon 
them—she would submit; and further, if I chose 
to forbid the union, she would obey. But to turn 
against one whom she loved and admired all the 
more for the trials through which he had passed, 
and while he was smarting under them, this sho 
would not, because she could not, do. And when I 
spoke of another lover, and brilliant prospects un¬ 
folding before her, if she would only be guided by 
my directions, she declared her utter abhorrence of 
the proposal, as though I* had hinted at the com¬ 
mission of a high crime against Heaven. 

“ It was very soon after such a discussion, sir, 
that your friend presented himself at my house, 
and at that moment my resolution was formed that 
the decision should then be made, and that it should 
be final and irrevocable. I knew that I could not 
compel Grace to write at my dictation ; but I knew 
also that I could closely imitate her handwriting, 
or any other person’s, after brief study and practice 
(it was an art on which I prided myself); and I 
shut myself in my room, and prepared the note on 
which you, sir, have founded your opinion of my 
daughter.” 

“What a wretched man you must be, sir,” 
exclaimed Mr. Vivian, no longer able to restrain 
his feelings; “ but it is well that, at the last, you 
repent-■” 

«I have not said that I repent, sir,” rejoined 
the visitor. “ I do not repent; that is, I do not 
repent according to what I suppose would be your 
notions of repentance. Who dares say that I was 
not justified in—but I will not argue that point. 

I hold, however, that the end justified the means; 
and that end would have been attained, for I had 
convinced my daughter that Frank Eveleigh had 
yielded to my arguments and commands. I say 
that end would have been attained if a spy who, 
for anything I can tell, was in your friend’s 
pay-” 

“ Hold, sir!” said Mr. Vivian in a voice of com¬ 
mand and dignity; “ reveal as much as you please 
of your own dishonour, and excuse it as you may; 
but you must not breathe to me a syllable against 
the honour and integrity of my friend.” 

“ His honour and integrity are matters of perfect 
indifference to me, only that I am sick of hearing 
of them,” said Ralph Draper rather contemptuously, 
in spite of his distress; “but it shall be as you 
please. All I moant to say was, that, months, 
afterwards, and when Grace was in a fair way of 
forgetting her recreant lover, and might have 
followed my lead, and become the wife of a gentle¬ 
man of wealth and title, a meddling servant- 
woman, who had been eaves-dropping, and watching, 
and listening, it seemed, all the time of my con¬ 
ference with young Eveleigh, betrayed my secret 
to her mistress, or so much of it that I was 
compelled to avow boldly what, for her sake, I had 
done.” 

“ And then ?-” 

“And then, sir,” repeated Ralph Draper, passion¬ 
ately, “from that day my poor Grace began to 
droop and decline. The blow fell upon her heart, 
sir; her spirit was wounded; she began to look 
upon me as her enemy and destroyer; worse than 
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this, as dishonoured and disgraced beyond re¬ 
demption. Let me do her justice 55 —and as the 
unhappy man went on, bis whole manner seemed 
changed, his harsh and defiant tone died away, 
and it appeared as though, under compulsion, he 
was pleading the cause of his daughter against 
himself. “ Grace never reproached me by look, 
word, or sign. In all the years that have passed 
since that discovery was made to her, of what you 
are at liberty to term my baseness, she has clung 
to me with stronger affection even than before. 
But her heart is broken, sir; time has not healed 
the wound. You have seen what she is now; you 
remember what she once was; and I come to you, 
Mr. Yivian, partly because you are not an entire 
stranger, partly because report speaks favourably 
of you, and, more than all besides, because my 
daughter permits me to do so; not for pity and 
compassion—I tell you, Mr. Yivian, I am a proud 
man, to whom pity would be an insult—but for 
help.” 

“ Alas! and wherein can I help you, sir P” 
demanded the clergyman. 

“Do you not see P” asked Mr. Draper impatiently; 
“ cannot you understand that the secret knowledge 
of my—of what you may, if you please, call my— 
crime, has settled in poor Grace’s mind, and cannot 
be dislodged? that, by her unfortunate privity, 
she deems herself almost a guilty participator in 
it ? that the remembrance of your friend Eveleigh 
(and of course she does yet remember him) is 
rendered cruelly distressing by the knowledge that, 
in his mind, she herself is associated with all kind 
of unwortkinesg P” 

“ I can understand all this, sir; and yet-” 

“ I have not yet done, sir,” continued the visitor; 

“ the great trouble of Grace is now, not for herself, 
but for others. She thinks it necessary for mv 
peace of conscience to be reconciled to the man 
whom there is no doubt she thinks I have injured; 
and I assume, also, that she thinks it would make 
Frank Eveleigh happier to think more charitably 
of her than he does, and at the same time to 
exercise his Christian forgiveness towards me, 
sinner as she must in her heart believe me to be. 
Mow, about all this I am profoundly indifferent, 
as you may see; but I am not indifferent as regards 
my daughter’s life; and if, as the doctors say, 
there is one hope of saving it, that one thing must 
be done—I mean the hope must not be thrown 
away.” Saying this, Mr. Draper ceased speaking, 
and sat gloomily yet anxiously watching the ex¬ 
pression of Mr. Yivian’s countenance, and waiting 
his response. 

That response came at last. “I believe I under¬ 
stand you, sir, and I will do what you require; 
only let us perfectly understand each other. I 
shall make no comment on what you have told 
me ; but say that your object should be attained in 
the partial restoration of your daughter-” 

“ Call her back to life, sir, and I lay no restriction 
and impose no conditions. I promise that I will 
not interfere; and to prove my sincerity in this, I 
intend to return home to-morrow. You shall have 
a clear field, sir; deal as you like with my character; 
make what confessions you please; it is Grace who 
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is to be considered now. I trust you, sir,” added 
the visitor, rising and taking his leave. 

“ Selfish and unprincipled to the last !” mur¬ 
mured Mr. Yivian to himself, when he was once 
more alone; but his disgust gave way to pity. 
That night he destroyed the letter which had 
cost him so much labour, and, in its stead, wrote 
a short and hasty note, which he himself posted. 


THE FISHERMAM OF MAPLES; 

OH, THE STORY OP MASANIELLO* 

TART II. 

Masaniello was at work betimes the next day, 
dividing his peojDle into companies, and sending 
orders into all quarters of the city that the inhabh 
tants were to arm. The very women had weapons put 
into their hands. Word came from the viceroy that 
he would take off all taxes; Masaniello replied that 
they would have the privilege granted by Charles v, 
that no tax should be made without the consent of 
the Pope, and besides, that the people should nomi¬ 
nate the clerk of the market themselves. Great 
clamour was made for the original document where¬ 
by Charles v granted the privilege. One was 
shown, printed in letters of gold, but it was dis- 
coveied to be a counterfeit made by the viceroy. 
The Duke who brought it was nearly torn in 
pieces by the mob. 

Among Masaniello’s friends were an old priest 
named Genovino, and a man named Perrone. They 
made out a list between them of more than sixty 
palaces belonging to those who had grown rich on the 
people. All were burnt, with the splendid furniture, 
heaps of gold and silver plate, and costly hang¬ 
ings. Round the fires the people shouted, “ These 
goods are our blood.” Any one who attempted to 
keep a single thing for himself was jmt to death. 
Such reverence had they for the king himself, that, 
finding his picture in one of the houses, they carried 
it up and down the streets, saying, “ Let the king 
live a thousand years, and let the government 
eternally perish.” 

The archbishop Filomarini appears throughout 
as befitting his office, in the character of a peace¬ 
maker, and loved and reverenced by the people. 
It was not deemed prudent by the viceroy any 
longer to keep back the true charter of Charles v, 
and he gave it into the archbishop’s hands to read 
publicly, in the cathedral, together with a solemn 
declaration that he would observe it in every par¬ 
ticular, and pardon all offences committed since the 
insurrection began. It was a popular step, this 
being done by the mouth of him who was called 
“ the Father of the City.” 

Five days had now passed; on the sixth the 
archbishop, who had the same influence with 
Masaniello as he had with every one else, with 
some difficulty persuaded him to go and pay the 
viceroy a visit of state. It was harder work to 
make him change his old blue fisherman’s coat 
and red cap for attire becoming the great occa¬ 
sion and his present importance. He prevailed, 
however, and a grand procession set forth for Cas- 
tello Muovo: Masaniello on a gallant steed, a 
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plume of feathers in his hat* dressed out in cloth 
of silver; his brother Marco by his side, all in cloth 
of gold; the archbishop in his coach, and fifty 
armed men attending. 

The captain of the viceroy’s guard was sent to 
meet the procession, and when Masaniello reached 
the gates he turned, and, holding up in the eyes of 
the wondering, rejoicing multitude the charter of 
Charles v, cried so that all might hear: “We are 
free from all taxes ! Let us rejoice, and give God 
thanks with eternal sounds of jubilee. This may 
appear a dream or a vision, yet you see it is truth. 
Rejoice, and give God thanks for ever.” Pointing 
to their beloved archbishop, who stood by his side, 
he reminded them how much they owed to him, 
“ their shepherd.” Enthusiasm for both wa3 high; 
it rose higher for Masaniello still, when he said 
that five days ago, in the uproar, the viceroy had 
offered him a bribe of two hundred crowns a month 
if he would stay it; but he only desired the good 
of the city, and for himself he would not keep even a 
nail. He only asked that, when he was dead, they 
would every one say an “ Ave Maria ” for his soul. 
And they all answered, “ Yes.” Then he spoke of 
the king, and said, “ Now shall he find Naples his 
most precious crown, for what we give, we will give 
to himself, and, before, it was drunk up by his 
officers.” He asked the archbishop to give him 
and the people his blessing; and he, raising his 
hand, uttered the prayer, “Peace be with you.” 
Perhaps only he who offered it, of all those present, 
felt its full need for that stormy multitude. 

They went in. Such a rabble followed that Ma¬ 
saniello was obliged to order them all out. At the 
head of the grand staircase they met the weak, 
timid, crafty, courtly duke coming to receive with 
all honour the strong, bold, true, sun-burnt fisher¬ 
man; and the brother Marco staring at them and 
the fine house, and the peace-maker standing by. 
The viceroy paid Masaniello many compliments, 
more prudent than sincere ; and Masaniello gave 
tho viceroy many thanks, more civil than well- 
earned, for what he had done. Then they went 
out, and stood together on an open balcony in sight 
of the people, parting the best friends in the world, 
Masaniello being confirmed in his office of captain- 
general. 

The following day Masaniello put on his old 
coat again; and he was hitherto so far from being 
lifted up by his success, that he wished with all 
his heart he could with his old coat return to his 
old way of life, saying that he had far less trouble 
as a fisherman than as captain of the people. He 
could neither read nor write himself, but he had 
seven secretaries to help him through with his 
business. From morning till night he sat at a 
window of his house that overlooked the market¬ 
place, to hear all complaints brought to him, peti¬ 
tions being handed up on the top of pikes. The 
people half worshipped him ; he was modest in his 
manners and lived simply. No king could desire 
more power. What money he wanted was raised 
at once for him who, ten days before, had sold his 
children’s bed to pay a fine. Lest arms should be 
hidden underneath, he ordered the women to put 
off their fardingales, and the nobility and clergy 


their long flowing robes. All were cast off in a 
moment. But like most of those who have heard 
it often, Masaniello so little valued the voice of 
the people, that he remarked one day, as he was 
going through the street, that though what he had 
done was for the good of his countrymen, he knew, 
when he had brought it about, his head would be 
cut off and his body dragged about tho city. 

The Duke of Mantaleone had never forgiven 
either the mob or its leader for the rough treatment 
he received when he brought tho false charter, and 
now, finding that Masaniello’s old friend Perrone 
was getting jealous of his power, took him into his 
confidence. The two formed a plot to murder 
Masaniello, and when they told the viceroy of their 
design, he helped it on by large bribes, and en¬ 
couraged it in every possible way. More than five 
hundred men were engaged in the affair. Masa¬ 
niello was in the Carmelite Convent, arranging, 
with the help of the archbishop, the terms of a 
general peace, and the place was surrounded. The 
hired murderers broke into the room and fired at 
him, but the balls only lodged in his clothes, and 
he escaped. A hundred and fifty of the conspira¬ 
tors were killed on the spot, including Perrone and 
the duke’s brother. 

The exertions of the good archbishop for the 
restoration of peace at length brought it about. 
Masaniello and the viceroy had a solemn meeting 
in the cathedral, where the charter of Charles v 
was read again before the altar, Masaniello stand¬ 
ing on the altar-steps with a naked sword in his 
hand, until tho viceroy had sworn to obey it, and 
to grant a general pardon. Then the Te Deum 
was sung, and the old walls rang again with the 
acclamations of the people. 

Masaniello now went again in state to visit the 
viceroy, taking his wife, who was far more set up by 
her new dignity than he was, and his children, who 
just before had had no bed to lie on, all dressed out in 
cloth of gold and silver, in a fine coach. Laughable 
enough it must have been to see the fisherman and 
his family in their unaccustomed finery, and pro¬ 
bably with dirty faces, entertained with such cere¬ 
mony by the stately high-bred Spanish duke and 
duchess. The great lady gave them presents of 
jewels, and had a sumptuous banquet provided for 
them. Masaniello had reached the height of his 
glory. 

From this time Masaniello’s head began to turn; 
and instead of the wise, simple-hearted patriot he 
had shown himself, he acted just like a low and 
vulgar man who has suddenly come into wealth and 
power. He was so impertinent to tho nobles that 
he could not be endured. An old gentleman named 
Spano spoke to him one day in the market-place, 
and he gave him two slaps on his face; he sent 
word to the Duke of Caracciolo that lie would set 
fire to his palace and put him to death, because he 
had not come out of his coach that morning to do 
him reverence. He commanded the most severe 
and cruel punishments for light offences, and on a 
Sunday morning having ordered a great number of 
persons to be beheaded, the archbishop begged him 
to put it off, that the holy Sabbath might not be de¬ 
filed with blood. But even to him he would hardly 
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listen. He was so suspicions that he would allow 
none to leave Naples without his permission. 

Soon after, ho took a ragged company to the 
castle, “ he,” says an old chronicle, “ having one 
stocking on and the other off, without band, hat, or 
sword,” and, meeting the viceroy, called for some’ 
thing to eat, and asked him to go with him to Pau- 
silippo, where they might dine together. The 
viceroy made an excuse, and he and the rabble went 
off together. Here he threw gold into the sea and 
made them dive for it; and, having drunk many 
bottles of wine, that and the heat of the weather 
(for it was the dog days) made him perfectly frantic. 
He jumped into the sea to cool himself, and, get¬ 
ting back to the town, sent for a sculptor, whom he 
commanded to set up inscriptions in marble, all 
over Naples, in hia praise. He could not be suffered 
to go on in this manner, for he threatened to set 
the city on fire, and flourished his sword so that 
people were afraid to go near him. He was got to 
his own house, which was strongly guarded with 
soldiers. The next day his chief secretary, Yitale, 
becoming insolent, had bis head cut off by some of 
the viceroy’s party. 

It seems that Masaniello became conscious of 
his own state; for that very day was the festival of 
the Virgin of Mount Carmel; and while this was 
going on in the street, before the congregation in 
the cathedral a sad spectacle took place. Masa¬ 
niello, his frenzy over, and his mind broken down, 
made liis way into the church, and reached the altar 
where the archbishop stood to sing mass. Stand¬ 
ing there, he gave the archbishop a letter to the 
viceroy, in which he resigned his power; for, he 
said, he knew the people were against him now. 
Then, turning to the assembly, he who had done so 
much for them piteously begged them not to cast 
him off. They were, however, unmoved. Pre¬ 
sently he fell at the archbishop’s feet. Whether it 
was real repentance not to be repented of we know 
not, or whether it was the reaction after his fury, 
wo can only tell certainly that, holding a crucifix in 
his hands, he sadly and humbly accused himself of 
the sins of his past life, and begged all who heard 
him to make the like confession for themselves. 
After this, his words became more foolish, and the 
archbishop wisely drew him aside, that he might be 
taken out of the church. It was the last time the 
people of Naples saw Masaniello alive. Before, 
when he had stood on the altar-steps, it was to 
witness the confirming of the liberty he had won, 
the viceroy himself and the city iii his power. A 
few days had passed, and now, his mind destroyed by 
what he had done for them, he stood in that very 
place again and asked their pity, and asked it 
in vain. And yet that sad and penitent showing 
of himself seems better than the glad triumphant 
one. Better for his hearers had it been to act 
upon his last broken words, than his first eager 
speech. 

Masaniello was lodged in a small chamber opening 
on the cloisters. Pour men were in league with 
the viceroy, and they, watching their opportunity 
to put him to death, found him out in the chamber. 
All fired upon him at once, and he fell on the 
floor, exclaiming, “ Ah ! ungrateful traitors !” So 


Masaniello died. But the people were not content. 
A butcher came and chopped off his head, which 
was carried up and down tho streets on a lance. 
As he had himself foretold, his body was dragged 
through the gutters. Not one moved a finger to 
save it from such indignities. All made haste to 
conciliate the viceroj 7 ', and a deputation was sent 
to congratulate him on the death of the tyrant. 
We may hope that the services of thanksgiving, 
and the cheers for the viceroy that followed, were 
through fear of his power. 

The fickle people were not trusted. That very 
night the duke brought six hundred horse into 
the city. Only on the following day tho people 
felt what they had lost. The loaf of bread was 
eleven ounces lighter. The wind changed again. 
Once more tho cry was heard for Masaniello. His 
body was sought, and found in a ditch, his head 
was sewn on, and the sorrow and bewailing denied 
to him while living was wasted , on his corpse. It 
was carried to the cathedral, where a service for the 
repose of his soul was performed. Then his body 
was laid upon a hearse, his lifeless head was 
crowned with a funeral crown, his dead fingers were 
closed upon a sceptre. A thousand priests gathered 
and walked before the hearse, drums and trumpets 
played mournful music. So the funeral procession 
went slowly and solemnly through the city, halting 
for one moment under the very balcony where 
Masaniello had stood with the viceroy. Then, by 
torchlight, they went to the cathedral, and he was 
buried. He was twenty-four years old: into the 
last ten days of his existence were crowded the 
events of a long life. 

The insurrection spread all over tho kingdom. 
The French heard of it, and, by way of annoying 
the King of Spain, sent the people help. When 
the Neapolitans saw tho French fleet sailing into 
the bay, they danced in the streets for joy. Now 
they wished not only to cast off the viceroy, but 
the king also, and money was coined, bearing the 
arms of “The Royal Republic.” But, Masaniello 
gone, they wanted a leader. Don John of Austria 
came at the head of the Spanish fleet, and though 
at first the people would not listen to any terms 
he proposed, they were frightened when, after some 
days, he marched into the city and had a wall 
battered down. He now offered a pardon, with 
the abolition of all the taxes, and this was re¬ 
ceived with loud acclamation. So Naples came 
back to its old obedience, and, the rest of the 
country following its example, the blaze died down. 
The only one dissatisfied was the Duke of Arcos, 
who had abundance of blame for his bad manage¬ 
ment. 

Naples continued under the Spanish rule until 
the year 1707, after which it was held by the 
French for twenty-seven years. In 1734 it was 
recovered by the Spaniards, and after some time 
Naples and Sicily were divided from Spain, but 
the kingdom was given to the Spanish king’s 
son. Of its dark state at present we all know. 

In the north of Europe there is a small country, 
like Naples, bordered by the sea, but like it in 
nothing else. Its climate is foggy and dark, its 
soil needs constant labour, its people are slow of 
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thought. Almost at the time when the Normans 
conquered Naples, they conquered this little 
country also; hut a foreign ruler has never since 
set his foot in it. Gradually its power has in¬ 
creased. Three hundred years ago the worldly- 
wise Emperor Charles v declared that it was 
better to war with all the world than with that 
country. Wise statesmen have been raised up in 
it when they were needed; its two revolutions have 
brought about abiding good. Its people now are 
the most free on the face of the earth; its power is 
acknowledged wherever it is named. That country 
is England. From whence comes it that it differs 
from the other ? Something is due to the firmness 
of the national character, and an Englishman’s love 
of work. But chiefly is it because, though once 
the same darkness was here as is still in Naples, 
by the labours and sufferings of our noble reformers 
and martyrs the light of God’s truth streamed over 
the land long ago. “Not unto us, 0 Lord, not 
unto us>, but unto thy name be the glory, for thy 
loving mercy and for thy truth’s sake.” “ lb was 
thy right hand and thine arm, and the light of thy 
countenance, because thou hadst a favour unto 
them.” 

And now a better chance of freedom has come 
to Naples and Sicily than ever came before; and 
all England has been stirred by the news. In the 
midst of our rejoicing over it, there is matter for 
very earnest consideration. The revolt of Masaniello 
failed in great part because, having gained liberty, 
neither he nor his people knew how to use it. 
Whether this present struggle succeeds any better 
depends, so it seems to us, upon the free people of 
England more than upon Garibaldi or any other. 
When civil tyranny falls in Naples, religious tyranny 
will fall too. The people will cast their old creed 
to the moles and to the bats, and if they are offered 
nothing better in its place, the latter end will be 
worse than the beginning. 

The open Bible makes England what she is, 
and the knowledge it teaches of “the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent.” Now, 
if ever, can that Bible be sent to Naples and 
Sicily. The sending it will be the raising of the 
true standard of freedom; and we can, we ought 
to send it. “ If the Son make them free, they 
shall bo free indeed.” Better than all other aid 
will be “the sword of the Spirit, the word of God.” 
Let us show that we prize our own liberty by 
putting that sword, which has gained it for us, 
into the hands of those who are now fighting to be 
free. More than all, we can send with that sword 
our prayers. We can pray for the people, and for 
their wonderful great leader; and in theso two 
things, the very best things that could be done, 
may we help the people of Naples and Sicily. 


THE TOUBIST IN SCOTLAND. 

A ROOFLESS PALACE. 

It is a misty morning; the carriage windows are 
wet with steaming small rain, unfavourable for 
sight-seeing or any commoner species of vision; 
yet, as we approach Linlithgow, a gleam of the red- 


tiled roofs of that quaint old town is perceptible 
amid the general blur. On a height behind rises 



LINLITHGOW rALACIi AND LAKE 


a square mass of building, dimly defined; but we 
need no positive outline to declare what it is, and 
the foggy drapery suits its age and story well. 



bt. Michael's well. 
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We pass over the noble viaduct on the Avon, un¬ 
conscious that it comprises twenty-five arches, each 



QUEEN MARGARET’S TURRET. 


of seventy-five feet perpendicular, and draw up at 
the railway station, which is fenced about with 
flower-beds. 

What pertinacious rain! The heavens are grey 
with promise of mist until noon, probably: the 
station-master has the worst opinion of the weather. 
Nevertheless, we must see the palace, coute qui 
coutc. 

Few are stirring in the quiet streets when we 
descend; drip, drip, falls the rain from spouts and 
eaves, with a somnolent regularity of plash. We 
are in a town renowned for its waters ; “ Glasgow 
for bells, Lithgow for wells,” being items of 
celebrity embodied in an old rhyme. But the 
weather is too wet that we should pause for more 
than a minute at the fountain, surmounted by a 
grotesque effigy with the legend “ Sainte Michael 
is kind to strangers or at the famous Cross-well, 
opposite the Town-House, which bears over it a 
curious pile of carved niches and uncouth statues. 
The water pours profusely from the mouths of the 
figures into a broad basin encircling them. It is a 
reproduction of the fountain erected in 1620, when 
as yet Linlithgow was a royal burgh. Altogether, 
between floods from the sky and the earth, the old 
town seems to keep up its reputation creditably. 

Somewhere near this was the wooden balcony 
whence the vengeful Hamilton of Bothwellhaugli 
took deadly aim with his carabine at the foremost 
man in the realm, the Regent Murray, as be 
passed through in regal pomp. How many a 
gorgeous procession has rung upon the pavement 
of these sleep-stricken streets! How many a 
hunting and hawking party of lords and ladies, 


king and courtiers, has defiled down this steep 
descent from the palace gates! Here, for one 



queen Margaret’s bower. 


winter, resided the stern Edward, the hammer of 
Scotland, who first built a tower on this site, find¬ 
ing it central for his subjugating designs. Hence 
spurred James in in haste, foolish boy that he was, 
to escape from his governor’s wholesome tutelage 
to the tyranny of favourites. Hence rode James iv, 
in mood not much wiser, to the rout of Flodden, 
surrounded by a brilliant array of nobles and 
warriors, soon to be food for the Southron spears. 
Truly Linlithgow has a great past of which to tell ; 
like the decaying quarter of a capital, the ever- 
rolling world has left it behind. When in its 
highest glory, Glasgow was a hamlet on the 
broomy banks of a shallow stream; and now, a 
hundred towns such as Linlithgow would not 
make up the body of that leviathan city. 

A deep arch admits us to the inclosure about 
the palace. In the centre of the gravelled space is 
a Crimean cannon, fenced round with formidable 
spear-like palisades, very modern and well-painted, 
beside the hoariness of the venerable walls. A 
neat cottage also, swathed in climbing plants, for 
the keeper who has charge of this royal decrepi¬ 
tude, like a peasant maiden sitting at the feet of a 
grey discrowned monarch, nestles the little homo 
beneath the great desolate palace. And lo! the 
mist is already breaking ; sketchy glimpses of up¬ 
lands, of deep lake with swans by a green islet, 
are seen as we walk round the exterior. The bank 
slopes much to the water’s edge far below. What 
a massive, solemn-looking building it is f There 
are few windows; for in the turbulent times of its 
youth they were inlets of danger as well as of 
light. Travellers have asserted a strong resem- 
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blance between it and the Castle of Heidelberg; 
traceable to the fact that the beautiful and unhappy 
Elizabeth of Bohemia, sovereign of the Palatinate, 
spent at Linlithgow the happiest years of her 
childhood. She wished to reproduce on the Bhine 
the dear familiar features of her early homo. 

Returning to the entrance, we see before us the 
fine church of St. Michael, patron saint of the 
burgh; as a specimen of Gothic architecture, it is 
said to be the most perfect north of Tweed, and 
dates from that indefatigable ecclesiologist, David. I. 
The eastern aisle is still used every Sabbath for 
Divine service. Here James IV saw the apparition 
so dwelt upon by the old chroniclers, wliicu warned 
him against the disastrous Plodden expedition; 
and the artistic getting up of which does Queen 
Margaret Tudor considerable credit. It “ vanished 
like a blink of tlm sun, or a whip of a whirlwind,” 
quoth Sir David Lindesay, the ” Lyon-herauld.” 
The same Lindesay has celebrated Linlithgow in 
glowing language as “ a palyce of plesanoo; ” and, 
taking up the strain, a greater than he has 
written:—• 

u Of alt tho palaces so fair, 

Built for the royal dwelling, 

In Scotland, far beyond compare, 

Linlithgow is excolling: 

Aitd in its park, in genial June, 

How sweet the merry linnet’s tune, 

How blithe tho blackbird’s lay! 

The wild buck’s bells from thorny brake, 

The coot dives merry on the lake, 

The saddest heart might pleasure tnko 
To see a scene so gay.” 

Whatever may havo been the case in the days of 
Marini on, “ gay” is the last epithet that could suit 
the pensive, ponderous pile now. 

But here comes the keeper, with his heavy keys; 
and wc pass through the darkness of an arched 
way to the interior quadrangle. The neatness of 
a carefully-tended antiquity is visible, where even a 
crumbling stone is venerated : four little cypresses 
bloom gloomily at the corners of the sward. In 
the centre are remains of “ the beautifullest fountain 
in the world,” as an old traveller styled it; adorned 
once with fine statues and carved work, but ruth- 
lessly destroyed by Hawley’s dragoons in 1746. 
Every visitor to Linlithgow owes that vandalio 
troop a strong debt of hatred. It was their act of 
wanton barbarism which finally burned the old 
palace, where they had sheltered from a craven 
flight after Falkirk—a fitting termination to their 
campaign. 

When Lord Llanover visited Linlithgow, some 
years since, he was so much struck by the exquisite 
workmanship of the remaining fragments of this 
central fountain, that he employed a sculptor to 
make accurate drawings and measurements of them; 
•and the- new fountain in front of Holyrood Palace 
is a reproduction of the original design, so far as 
could be ascertained. 

What a great silence has fallen upon this place! 
Our very footsteps seem muffled, as we enter room 
after room, and gallery after gallery, open to the 
sky. There is an acre of ruins. Yonder is tho 
gate through which the rustic Binnock brought his 
innocuous-looking wain of hay, with armed men 
couched therein, and so took the fortress from the 


English in 1307. The keeper repeats the story 
With relish, though to him its details must bo 
tolerably stale; he is evidently a patriotic Scots¬ 
man. Over the grand gate is a niche anciently 
filled by a statue of Pope Julius ii, who won this 
eminence by presenting to James v a consecrated 
sword and helmet: the former gift is yet among 
the regalia in Edinburgh Castle. Other ornament¬ 
ing, of cornices and pediments, is plentiful enough 
on the exterior; but the great chambers, where 
fire has been the destroyer, are bleak and bare. 

We ascend steps, and presently enter a long 
apartment—fifty-three feet from end to end, says 
the keeper. Roofless like the rest: tender, feathery 
ferns bend over from the wall-top to look in. And 
this is the birth-room of Mary, Queen of Scots ! 
The iron hooks, whence hung folds of tapestry, yet 
retain hold in the walls. Here the child of a week 
old was saluted monarch, and tho plots and 
intrigues of her troublous life began around her 
cradle. 

A room is shown at a little distance, in the floor 
of which a trap-door once existed; now a secret 
flight of stejDs is visible, leading down to a subter¬ 
raneous vault. Tho legend is, that James m hid 
below, during some emeute of his nobles; and while 
the conspirators searched through the royal apart¬ 
ments, one of the court-ladies had sufficient nerve 
to sit upon this trap-door, and spin from her 
distaff, as naturally as if there was not a king’s life 
depending oil her self-possession. That woman 
could have had little of the trembler about her. 

Hear by is the narrow bed-chamber where slept 
three generations of Jameses; the four low stone 
pedestals on which the bed rested are yet sunk in 
the ground. To the right opens a small oratory, 
with arched roof yet entire; and hence there was 
an entrance to the great dining-hall, extending the 
whole length of tho north side of the palace. 
Nothing remains of it hut naked walls; wild 
plants wave on the partitions of the chambers 
beneath ; a stillness which is almost painful broods 
over the scene of olden revelry. Were moralizing 
not so trite as generally to be skipped by the reader, 
here were a fine theme for it. 

Turn to the left, and ascend winding steps, more 
than a hundred in number, and we emerge upon tho 
battlements of a turret, where a small arched nook 
has this inscription :— 

“ J. R. 

His own Queen Margaret, 

Who in Litligow's bower 

All lonely sat, 

And wept tho weary hour.” 

All her weeping could not reverse Elodden, nor 
call back her wrongheaded husband from his doom. 
The mist has lifted off now, and beams of sunlight 
lie athwart the lands : we can see how fair a pros¬ 
pect the sad lady beheld from her eyrie. Broad 
level countries, with shining streams winding 
through villages ; a limit of distant purple hills; 
below, the red roofs of the town beneath blue haze 
of morning smoke; the glassy lake, shadows of 
trees lying in it like solidities, so motionless is the 
water; there is not air enough to lift the trailing 
smoke or stir the shadows. Hark! one of Nature’s 
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choristers has gone np higher, and from his cloud- 
haunt is pouring forth the lark’s matin hymn ; just 
as he did for the ears of Queen Margaret. One 
significant feature in the present landscape she saw 
not: the iron line of rail striking right across 
country for twenty miles towards Glasgow, past 
the stalks and furnaces of Falkirk. But she saw 
armed barons stride where now no foot echoes in 
the quadrangle save that of the casual visitor, and 
noted the warder on the summit of the donjon-keep, 
where .now only the bird’s wing can attain. It is 
all very lonely; a wreck of antique splendour, 
stranded beside that torrent of active life rushing 
hourly past on the steam-road. 

Two sides of the quadrangle remain to be ex¬ 
plored ; the shells of noble apartments, so ruined 
that their distinctive characters are hardly discern¬ 
ible. The chapel, built by James v, with its robing- 
rooms and other ecclesiastical apartments, takes 
up well-nigh one side: the superb parliament 
hall stretches one hundred and ten feet on an¬ 
other side. The carving of the vast fire-place, 
recently restored, is wonderfully beautiful: clusters 
of stony leafage decorate the shafts dividing the 
twenty feet breadth into three hearths. The 
chimneys open upon the air some sixty feet above. 
Alcoves for statues, long since deposed, adorn the 
walls; also a gallery whence the queen and her 
dames might witness the debates of their mailed 
lords in senate assembled. 

The underground apartments arc curious. Holes 
in the thickness of the wall give air to vaults exca¬ 
vated beneath the building. We wore willing to take 
the horrors of the dungeon on trust, so did not do 
more than glance into its blackness: a blue light 
shows it off favourably. The kitchens appeared 
almost as gloomy and insalubrious. From one of 
the antechambers to the banqueting-hall, a hollow 
shaft descends through the mason-work, to facili¬ 
tate orders to the scullions engaged in cooking. 
What mighty feasts could be prepared at that fire¬ 
place, as large as many a genteel parlour. The 
hosts kept regal cheer, though stinted enough in 
other requisites to splendour; for I have read that 
James vi was compelled to borrow silver spoons 
previous to an entertainment, and wroto a letter to 
the Earl of Mar requesting a loan of silk stockings 
to wear before the English ambassador. And thus 
the powerful lords of Linlithgow were without 
many articles of comfort and luxury enjoyed. by 
people of moderate incomes in our glorious nine¬ 
teenth century. 

I could fancy living near this grand old palace, 
and gradually getting to love it and to study it 
like a friend. The keeper seemed to have an en¬ 
thusiasm for every crevice. With lingering steps 
we passed away from its stillness, back to the stir¬ 
ring town, now busy in noon sunshine. 


BLIND AS A BAT; 

OR, HOW MR. VIEW COURT CAME TO WEAR SPECTACLES. 

Vanity takes many shapes in this world of ours, 
and one of these multifarious forms appears in the 
particular foible against which the writer now pro¬ 
poses to run a tilt. 


There is no small number of persons, both male 
and female, who, deeming it apparently a matter of 
more importance how they look than how they 
see, walk about the world purblind, when, by the 
simple remedy of using spectacles, they might see 
nearly if not quite as well as those whom Nature 
has gifted with more perfect vision. But no— 
“spectacles don’t look well;” “I should bo thought 
an old maid;” or, “I know I don’t see qnito so 
well as other people; but I manage to hide it 
cleverly, and the defect is not discovered.” 
Miserable delusion! And so* for the sake of a 
trumpery piece of self-conceit, and in order to con¬ 
ceal, as they imagine, a bodily infirmity, they give 
way to a moral weakness of which, did they look 
at the matter with the eye of reason, they might 
well be ashamed. 

Our worthy friend Viewcourt — a very sen¬ 
sible fellow in the main—was one of those unfor¬ 
tunate victims of misplaced vanity. We say was, 
for circumstances forced liis folly so strongly upon 
his attention, that at last—what we had long vainly 
urged him for his own comfort to do—ho availed 
himself of the only remedy for near-sight*, and be¬ 
gan to wear spectacles; and ho has, in consequence, 
ever since felt himself to be an immeasurably 
wiser and (as regards vision) better man. 

Before adopting this course, our friend View- 
court was, to use the common phrase, as blind as a 
bat. When walking along the street, he would one 
minute bow to Jones, whom he did not know, 
mistaking him for Robinson, with whom ho was 
very intimate, and the next minute he would pass 
his own brother! He would go into a room 
where several people were sitting, winking and 
peering about with a foolish puzzled air till he got 
near enough to recognise an acquaintance, unless 
some one kindly relieved his embarrassment by 
speaking to him first. At a railway station, it was 
ten to one but he got into a wrong train; and we 
have known him whirled off a good many miles 
further than he intended, because he did not pick 
up the name of the station in consequence of the 
peculiar pronunciation of the official who called it 
out, and could not read it upon the hoard because 
he did not use glasses. 

If there was anything with regard to tlio use of 
spectacles in the street which Viewcourt disliked 
more than the idea of wearing them himself, it was 
seeing young ladies “ carrying gig-lamps,” as he 
elegantly phrased it; and knowing my good friend’s 
foolish prejudices in these matters, I confess it was 
with some surprise that one day, after he had been 
a few months out of town, I met him in Regent 
Street, not only wearing gold spectacles himself, but 
in company with a very beautiful and elegantly- 
dressed young lady with her eyes similarly framed 
and glazed! This lady he introduced to me as his 
wife, and, after the usual compliments being 
passed, he handed her into a shop where she 
wished to make some purchases, telling her he 
would return in a quarter of an hour. “ And now, 
my dear fellow,” said he, “if you arc disposed for a 
few minutes’ turn, I shall be very glad of the 
opportunity of telling you what I have been about 
since wc parted, and how I got married.” 
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“Yes,” said I, “and married in spectacles to 
another pair of spectacles !” 

“Ah!” he said, “I knew you would be down 
upon me there; but as you see I have come to my 
senses on that point, your quips and jokes about it 
are now no longer available.” 

“Come, come,” I interrupted him, “there is no 
use in being too hard upon yourself, now that you 
have left off your evil ways, and assumed the 
proper use of your faculties, previously allowed to 
lie dormant. But tell me how it came about, for I 
have some little curiosity upon that point, seeing 
that all I could ever say to you in the way of 
advice seemed to fall unheeded to the ground. Is 
it your lady who has been more successful in putting 
you right ? ” 

“ My story,” replied Yiewcourt, “ is a short one, 
and I shall endeavour to tell you it as briefly as 
possible. You remember, when we last parted, I 
was just about leaving town to visit some old family 
connections whom I had never had the pleasure 
of meeting before. Mr. Browne, the paterfamilias, 
had written to me that he would meet me at 
Crewe on a certain day, at a certain hour, as he 
and some members of his family would then be 
returning from sea-bathing quarters, and expocted 
to be there at that time, so far on their way home. 
On arriving at Crewe, a jolly-looking old gentle¬ 
man sang out at the top of his voice, ‘Anybody 
for Mr. Browne here P ’ and on my announcing my¬ 
self as some one for that gentleman, I was warmly 
greeted and welcomed by him. I may here men¬ 
tion that this pleasant old gentleman had nothing 
very special to distinguish him, in dress or other¬ 
wise from other old country gentlemen, if we ex¬ 
cept the fact that he wore gold spectacles. - 

“ ‘Now, my dear fellow,’ said he, ‘here we are- 
wife and three daughters in a carriage in that train 
down there; I’ve kept the sixth place for you, so 
we shall travel comfortably together. So get your 
luggage out, for we start in three minutes. Your 
train is rather behind time to-day, and we had 
begun to fear some accident detained you.’ 

“■Well, my portmanteau, etc., being duly trans¬ 
ferred, my old friend got me by the arm and 
hurried me to the door of the carriage; and, with 
‘My wife and daughters, Mr. Yiewcourt,’ pushed 
me in before him, and then took his own seat. 
Judge of my surprise and—I can’t find a word 
strong enough to express my sensations, so I need 
not attempt it—when, on looking round the car¬ 
riage to exchange greetings with the ladies, I made 
the (to me) appalling discovery that the whole 
party, mamma and three daughters, each and all of 
them, as the lawyers say, like their respected head 
of the house, wore gold spectacles! 

“ You know I am tolerably imperturbable—exte¬ 
riorly, at least; but 1 presume my countenance 
must have exhibited some symptoms of the mental 
shock which I had just sustained, for the old 
gentleman began to smile a little, and said, ‘ You 
don’t often see a whole family in spectacles, I 
should think P but you see, as we all need them, 
we all use them, being above the weak folly of 
wishing to hide our infirmity, and at the same 
time abjuring the use of our faculties, as all the 


silly people do—and there are lots of them—who 
are near-sighted, and don’t, or won’t, wear spec¬ 
tacles.’ 

“ I began now to have a glimmering that I was 
a fool, and to wish that I had taken your advice, 
and invested in a pair of spectacles before leaving 
town. These good folk were sure to find out my 
blindness very shortly, and what would my newly- 
found relatives think of me for being so weak as 
not to use the means of curing an infirmity under 
which, like me, they themselves laboured, while, un¬ 
like me, they had the good sense to apply the only 
remedy for the evil; and some of them young 
ladies too! My wits, however, proved sufficient 
for the emergency, for, with a considerable effort, 
I bowed, and said, ‘No, certainly not. It is not 
often one meets a whole family wearing spectacles; 
but such things are frequently hereditary, and ’—I 
then mumbled out something about my own vision 
being imperfect, and regretted that I, too, had not 
my spectacles. 

“The old gentleman took my evasive apology 
for an intimation that I had forgotten or lost what 
I only wished I possessed. ‘ I’ll tell you what we 
do,’ he said. ‘We put on our spectacles when we 
dress in the morning, and don’t take them off again 
till we go to our own apartments at night; and so 
we run no danger of leaving them behind us, as 
you have done. But, however, I believe I can 
help you in your present strait. I found to-day 
that one of the hinges of those I now wear was 
getting rather loose; so, in case it should give 
way, as we don’t live near an optician when we are 
at home, I purchased another pair before leaving, 
which I have in my pocket now, and they are very 
much at your service. They are Number 4,’ con¬ 
tinued he, putting his hand into his pocket, ‘ which 
is probably about your concave, and, at all events, 
will be better than none.’ 

“ I felt very queer. Here was I now apparently 
compelled, by irresistible fate, to do what a foolish 
prejudice, and I must add vanity, about personal 
appearance had hitherto made me look upon with 
so much distaste. However, there was no help for 
it, so I accepted, with thanks, the old gentle¬ 
man’s polite offer, and put on the abhorred articles 
with feelings of a very peculiar kind. I almost 
thought I was in a dream, sitting in an imaginary 
railway carriage with five other imaginary person- 
ages, and four of them ladies, and all of us wearing 
spectacles. However, I soon recovered my wits, 
and, to my surprise, found, on looking out of the 
window, that I now, in the literal sense of the 
phrase, for the first time in my life, really saw. 
Objects previously, as it were, in a mist were 
now beheld with a startling distinctness of outline, 
and I could discern scenery, even at a distance, of 
whose existence, had I not been using glasses, I 
should have of course remained in ignorance, or 
‘ seen as if I saw it not.’ 

“ In short,” Yiewcourt went on to say, “ I was 
brought to my senses in this very comical way, 
and before the day was done I blessed the man who 
invented lenses, and the application of them in the 
way of spectacles; and I now consider the man or 
woman who is near-sighted, and does not always 
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wear spectacles, to be as foolish as one who pur¬ 
posely obscured his vision, and only took away the 
obstruction sometimes during the day; which is 
equivalent to the occasional use of spectacles by 
those who require them constantly .” 

“Bravo, Yiewcourt!” cried the writer; “you 
have changed your ideas with a witness, and I 
quite agree with you. But as there are, to my 
certain knowledge, a good many people in the 
world who ought to wear spectacles to enable them 
to see what is going on around them, but for some 
reason—probably from false shame—still abstain, as 
you did, from applying the only remedy for their 
infirmity, and who may bo the better of hearing 
your experiences upon the subject, will you allow 
me to make your narrative public, for the benefit of 
all whom it may concern P” 

“Most certainly/’ said Yiewcourt, “with the 
greatest pleasure; and mention my name too.” 

I have done so: and that is how Yiewcourt 
came to wear spectacles. 


EYERY MAH HIS OWN BOOKBINDER, 

III.—HOW TO "BIND A BOOK WITHOUT TOOLS. 

Not without implements to work with, of course, 
but without any of those tools which are the ex¬ 
clusive property of the professional bookbinder. 
All that need be provided is a little melted glue, 
some paste, a needle and stout thread, some white 
and some coloured papers, and other trifling items 
tyhich will be mentioned as wo proceed. 

Having arranged the sheets to be bound in their 
proper order, and beaten them even at the back 
and head, subjoct them to as heavy a pressure as 
you can between two flat surfaces, by piling weights 
upon them. If there is a linen-press in the house, 
press them in that, so as to make them lie as close 
as possible. Now take two pieces of tape half an 
inch wide, and each two inches longer than the 
width of the back of the book. Stiffen the tape 
by drawing it through paste, and let it dry with 
as little of the paste adhering to it as possible, 
before using. Fold the pieces of stiff tape in the 
form here given, 



and place the sheets within them in such a position 
that the two tapes will divide the length of the 
back into three equal parts, or thereabouts. 


Now with a lead pencil, while the sheets are press¬ 
ed down firmly with the left hand, draw a line down 
each side of the tapes, and two other lines each one 
dividing that part of the back outside the tapes into 
equal portions. These lines, marking the place for 
the entrance of the needle, will serve to guide the 
beginner, who may dispense with them after one 
or two essays. The sheets of the book are now to 
be sewn on to the tapes precisely in the same way 
as directed in paper No. 1, where the book is sewn 
on to the cords; the substitution of tapes makes 
no difference in the process, but with tapes it is 
not quite so easy, as during the sewing of the 
first two or three sheets there is somo difficulty in 
keeping the tapes in their places; and inasmuch 
as there are no cuts or grooves made with the saw, 
some force is required to get the needle through 
the paper. When the book is sewn, the threads 
fastening each sheet are seen outside the tapes.’ 
The back must now receive a coating of glue, not 
too thin, after which it may be left to dry. The 
glue being hard and set, the book may now be cut 
on the edges, if the operator is skilful enough to do 
that cleverly with a straight-edge and a sharp 
knife. With a thin volume the feat is easy enough, 
but with anything approaching an inch in thick¬ 
ness it may as well not be attempted. It will be 
better in such a case to clip any projecting leaves 
with the shears, and to be content with uncut 
edges. 

The back must next bo rounded with tho ham¬ 
mer, an operation which may be helped by pulling 
gently at the tapes while tapping with the tool. 
As it is impossible to give the book a regular 
backing without a press to screw it in, that opera¬ 
tion must be dispensed with. 

For the covers use the thinnest millboard, or 
stout pasteboard not thicker than a shilling. Out 
two pieces of this of tho proper size, so that they 
shall project about the eighth of an inch over the 
head, foot, and fore-edge of the book, and glue them 
in their proper position on the projecting tapes, 
which will adhere to their inner sides. Over the 
tapes glue strips of coarse canvas an inch wide by 
six in length, and now r glue on the open back in 
the manner directed in the previous paper. When 
all this glueing is dry, the volume may be covered 
with any material that may be preferred—paper, 
cloth, leather, or vellum—only, if vellum is used, 
that must be lined first with clean white paper 
firmly pasted on it. A cheap and handsome cover¬ 
ing is dark roan leather; a still cheaper is coloured 
canvas; -but preferable to that are perhaps the 
leather-papers lately introduced and sold by the 
London stationers. The mode of pasting on the 
covers has been already described; but we should 
add that, if cloth coverings are used, glue and not 
paste will be necessary to make them adhere. 

If the novice finds it difficult to cover books 
with cloth in tho way referred to, he may adopt 
another method. Instead of glueing the tapes to 
the boards, as above directed, before covering, let 
him cut a cloth cover large enough to allow for 
overlapping, and, allowing for the width of the 
back, let him glue the covers on the cloth parallel 
with each other, and turn in the cloth round the 
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edges; lie will thus have prepared a cover ready 
to receive the volume. When this is dry, the book 
may be placed in the cloth cover, the tapes glued to 
the inner sides, the open back to the back of cloth, 
the strengthening canvas also being glued over the 
tapes; and finally, the end-papers being pasted 
down, the volume is finished. It will look but a 
homely affair, it is true; but it will cost little be¬ 
yond the trouble, and it will effectually preserve 
the volume, which might else bo wasted. For 
many volumes published in numbers, the publishers 
supply covers at the end of the year: these may 
be securely fastened on by this simple method, and 
in tjhat case the volume will be splendid in golden 
ornaments. 

This mode of sewing books on tapes has of late 
years been adopted by the best London binders for 
cloth-bound volumes. It is not, however, exactly 
a new invention, but a modification of an old one. 
There lies before us at this moment a volume of an 
Elzevir classic, printed in 1645, and bound, as we 
can tell by the “ setting-off” of the print, in tho 
same year, before the ink was dry. This volume 
is sewn on bands of parchments, similar to the 
tapes above recommended, and is fastened to its 
covers in a similar way, savo that the bands, be¬ 
sides being glued, are passed through slits cut in 
the boards to receive them. There is also a pecu¬ 
liarity about the sewing—the needle bearing the 
thread, after entering at tho catch-stitch, instead of 
coming out on the right-hand side of the band, 
comes out on its left-hand side, and enters again 
on the right before passing on to the next band, 
where it does the same; thus the thread encircles 
and embraces both bands, by which more than 
double strength is obtained, and even though the 
thread should break after the book is bound, the 
sheet does not come loose, as it invariably does in 
modern-bound books. Again, the head-band, 
which is still handsome and regular in the braid, 
after two hundred years’ use, is not worked on the 
book itself, but was woven on some separate ma¬ 
chine contrived for the purpose, and is securely 
fastened under the penthouse covering of the hol¬ 
low back, with which it retires when the book is 
opened, and consequently is not subject to strain 
or fracture by sudden opening. These things aro 
worth noticing, and the amateur may derive valu¬ 
able hints from them when he has mastered the 
rudiments of the art. 

In conclusion, we would recommend our friends 
not to be discouraged by the failure of a first 
attempt, but to persevere until they can put a 
couple of dozen volumes into neat covers in the 
leisure evenings of a single week—as they may 
easily do with method and practice. They will do 
well to be mindful of the old axiom, Fiat ewperi- 
mentum in corpora vili, and make their first essays 
in binding on books of little or no value, or on 
blank sheets, which may serve for memorandum 
books in which they may record their experience. 


A TALE OF DARTMOOR. 

Many parishes may, no doubt, be found whose 
populations exceed that of Lydford; but, compris¬ 


ing as it does a vast portion of the great waste 
of Dartmoor, it will be found to occupy a wider 
expanse of territory than any other parish in 
England. To meet the exigencies of the increas¬ 
ing population of the thriving little colony of 
Prince Town, renowned for its Convict Prison and 
Duchy Hotel, a district church was some years ago 
built and consecrated. Tho legitimate residents, 
such as prison officials and others, and temporary 
visitors to the moor, have now an opportunity of 
attending Divine service at the expense of a walk 
of a few minutes over an excellent road, instead of, 
as in days of yore, wandering to Lydford Ohurcb, 
subject to the fierce assaults of a Dartmoor storm. 
Inclemency of weather as an excuse for absence 
from church can scarcely be urged now with any 
show of reason; and sanguine indeed must that 
person be who can hope that such an excuse shall 
prove satisfactory either to his fellow-man or to his 
own conscience. Convinced myself of its inefficacy, 
notwithstanding the morning was anything but an 
auspicious one, and having to walk from the out¬ 
skirts of Prince Town, I once attended Divine 
service at the little church of the district. There 
was nothing in the interior deserving particular 
notice, except a small tablet placed immediately 
over the pew in which I was kindly accommodated 
with a seat. This tablet, however, struck me as 
being peculiarly worthy of consideration, though 
unimposing and very far from ornamental. It 
bore an inscription which I entered in my note¬ 
book, and which was as follows : — 

“ Sacred to the memory of Corporal Joseph 
Penton, 20, and Privates Patrick Carlien, 23, and 
George Driver, 27, of the 7th Royal Fusiliers, who 
lost their lives in a snow-storm on the neighbour¬ 
ing moor, Feb. 12, 1853, when in the execution of 
their duty. 

“ This tablet is erected in token of admiration of 
their conduct as soldiers in braving the danger in 
preference to disobeying orders, by their command¬ 
ing officer, Lieutenant-Col. Lacy Yea, of tho 7th 
Royal Fusiliers.” 

It appears that in the year 1853 the 7th Fusiliers 
were stationed at Plymouth, a dep6t being in 
barracks at Prince Town, and on duty at the 
convict prison. The colonel, Lacy Yea, had occa¬ 
sion for the services of those poor fellows whose 
names the tablet records, on business of an urgent 
and, as it proved, of a perilous nature. The men 
set out from Plymouth for Prince Town with the 
commands of their colonel, and progressed in 
safety, though with considerable difficulty, from 
the great quantity of snow which had recently 
fallen, to within less than a mile of their destina¬ 
tion. They had to descend a very steep but short 
hill, at the bottom of which -was a small brook, and 
to ascend an equally abrupt though much longer 
hill to Prince Town. 

So heavy had been the fall of snow, and so great 
the drift, that at this part of their journey the road 
had become quite hidden from sight, and was 
undistinguishablo from the moor beyond. The 
slightest deviation, therefore, would be attended 
with considerable danger, from the precipitous 
nature of the ground. Still, so high was tho 
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sense they had of duty to their officer and to the 
service, that those gallant fellows struggled on, 
preferring to brave death rather than to disobey 
orders. Almost in view of the goal they desired 
to win, little thinking, poor fellows, that the snow 
would be to them their “ winding-sheet,” they lost 
their path, and, after ineffectual attempts again to 
recover it, perished miserably in that snow-choked 
glen. I have often crossed that little valley since 
then, in pursuit of “ lusty trout ” or timid snipe, 
and then my mind never failed to wander back to 
those poor men and to their sad fate. 

Their colonel was a gallant fellow, too, and fit to 
be the commander of such men. Ho and his 
regiment were sent afterwards to the Crimea, and 
were distinguished for gallant deeds and general 
efficiency. There was a mutual feeling of respect 
between man and officer, and every soldier in that 
regiment loved his colonel. Such a state of things, 
so creditable to both parties, could not but be pro¬ 
ductive of good results. The “Historian of the 
War” informs us, in his graphic manner, that poor 
Yea was shot during the disastrous attack upon 
the Redan. Speaking of that officer, he says: 

“ The gallant old soldier, by voice and gesture, 
tried to form and compose his men, but the 
thunder of the enemy’s guns close at hand, and 
the gloom of early dawn, frustrated his efforts; 
and as he rushed along the troubled mass of troops 
which were herding together under the rush of 
grape, and endeavoured to get them into order for 
a rush at the batteries, which was better than 
standing still or retreating in a panic, a charge of 
the deadly missile passed, and the noble soldier 
fell dead in advance of his men, struck at once in 
head and stomach by grape-shot.” 

“ I saw,” says Mr. Russell, “ in one place, two of 
our men apart from the rest with melancholy faces. 

‘ What are you waiting here for P ’ said I. ‘ To go 
out for the colonel, sir,’ was the reply. £ What 
colonel ?’ ‘ Why, Colonel Yea, to be sure, sir,’ 

said the good fellow, who was evidently surprised 
at my thinking there could be any other colonel in 
the world. And, indeed, the light division will 
feel his loss. Under occasional brusqueness of 
manner he concealed a most kind heart, and a more 
thorough soldier, one more devoted to his men, to 
the service, and to his country, never fell in battle 
than Lacy Yea. I have reason to know he felt his 
great services and his arduous exertions had not 
been rewarded as he had a right to expect. At the 
Alma he never went back a step, and there were 
tears in his eyes on that eventful afternoon as he 
exclaimed to me, when the men had formed on the 
slope of the hill after the retreat of the enemy, 

* There ! look there! that’s all that remains of my 
poor Fusiliers! A colour’s missing, but, thank 
God, no Russians have it.’ Throughout the winter, 
his attention to his regiment was exemplary. Thoy 
were the first who had hospital huts. When other 
regiments were in need of every comfort and almost 
of every necessary, the Fusiliers, by the care of their 
colonel, had everything that could be procured by 
exertion and foresight. He never missed a turn of 
duty in the trenches, except for n short time, when 
his medical attendant had to use every effort to 


induce him to go on board ship and save his life. 

At Inkermann his gallantry was conspicuous. 

Colonel Yea’s body was found near the abattis on 
the right of the Redan; his boots and epaulettes 
were gone, but otherwise his clothing w r as un¬ 
touched. His head was greatly swollen, and his 
features — and a fine manly face it had been—were 
nearly undistinguishable.” 

It is particularly gratifying to learn, on positive 
and undeniable testimony, that tho colonel of such 
men as those whose melancholy fate on that dismal 
moor the tablet in the Prince Town Church re¬ 
cords, was such a truly gallant and good man. It 
is not often that tho exploits of Jones, Brown, 
and Robinson, are chronicled in print. Still less 
does it happen that the good deeds of such men 
arc acknowledged by those set in authority over 
them—at least the acknowledgment they merit. 
Many a humble soldier, through the instrumentality 
of Mr. Russell during “ the war,” had his claims 
laid before the public in the first of newspapers. 
Experience has proved how dear to the soldier’s 
heart are the praise and acknowledgment of his 
services by those under whom he serves. Soldiers, 
as in this instance, havo often to maintain a 
strugglo with foes even more terrible than 
stubborn and barbarous enemies; and if they fall 
as those fell, in the execution of a stern duty, they 
are as deserving of praise and remembrance, and 
have shown as great a contempt of death and love 
of country and of honour, as those who have fallen 
in tho excitement of battle, or have perished in mid 
career of victory. Sculptors, however, are not 
numerous who care to score the names—fame does 
not adorn with greenest laurel the brows—of men 
so humble; and their magnanimity is too often 
attested by the Great Witness alone. 

There was not much in the little tablet; it was 
not an elaborate work of art; it was not expensive; 
it was even rude and unsightly; but it served to 
strike a chord in tho heart of every soldier of 
the gallant 7th; it told, in simple and un¬ 
exaggerating language, its own unvarnished tale; 
and it commemorates an action, than which I 
cannot call to mind one more conspicuously gallant 
and melancholy, or one more gracefully and unob¬ 
trusively acknowledged. ' 


A Father’s Advice to ms Son at the Uni¬ 
versity. — I am quite willing that you should sit for 
the scholarship, on the express condition of not 
ovor-reading, of not sitting up later than ten or 
eleven o’clock, of not neglecting your exercise, and 
of noi going on a day longer if your health should 
begin to fail. My object is invariably the same—to 
make you a pious, useful, upright, humble servant 
of God. Learning is merely furniture — means —an 
appendago—a qualification. The end of life is to 
serve God, to save the soul, to do good in our 
generation, and to be prepared for heaven. The 
union of diligence and humility — this is what I 
would aim at myself, and impress on others, and 
especially on those whom I love best—my children, 
— Life of Bishop) Wilson of Calcutta, 
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VARIETIES. 


Influence of the Sun on Terrestrial Magnetism.— 
On the 1st of. September, 1859, at llli. 18m. A.M., a dis¬ 
tinguished astronomer, Mr. Carrington, had directed his 
telescope to the sun, and was engaged in observing his 
spots, when suddenly two intensely luminous bodies 
burst into view on its surface. They moved side by 
side through a spaoo of about 35,000 miles, first in¬ 
creasing in brightness, then fading away; in five minutes 
they had vanished. They did not alter the shape of a 
group of large black spots which lay directly in their 
paths. Momentary as tins remarkable phenomena was, 
it was fortunately witnessed and confirmed, as to one 
of the bright lights, by another observer, Mr. Hodgson, 
at Highgate, who, by a happy coincidence, had also 
his telescope directed to the great luminary at the same 
instant. It may be, therefore, that these two gentle¬ 
men have actual!)'’ witnessed the process of feeding 
the sun, by the fall of meteoric matter; but, however 
this‘may be, it is a remarkable circumstance that the 
observations at Kew show that on the very day, and at 
the very hour and minute of this unexpected and curious 
phenomenon, a moderate but marked magnetic disturb¬ 
ance took place; and a storm or great disturbance of the 
magnetic elements occurred four hours after midnight, 
extending to the southern hemisphere. Thus is exhibited 
a seeming connexion between magnetic phenomena and 
certain actions taking place on the sun’s diso—a con¬ 
nexion which the observations of Schwabe, compared 
with the magnetical records of our Colonial Observatories, 
had already rendered nearly certain .—Lord Wrottesley's 
Add/ress at the British Association at Oxford. 

Queen Caroline of Naples. —“On the 7th of Sep¬ 
tember she died suddenly in the imperial castle of Het- 
zendorf, where, after a short stay at Schonbruun, her 
residence had been assigned. The excitement of her 
position, and the fatigues of her journey, were too much 
for her nervous system, shattered by the use of opium, 
and preyed on by the guilty memories of her life. Dur¬ 
ing her visit to Schonbrimn, her attendants, or even her 
visitors, were often startled by sudden cries of terror, or 
amazed by wild words which she addressed to somo 
mysterious intruder, whom her scared imagination con¬ 
jured up. In the corridors of the palace, spectres, in¬ 
visible to others, beckoned her as sho passed. On its 
long straight gravel walks, and under the shelter of tlio 
hedges of its old-fashioned gardens, the voices of unseen 
messengers summoned her by name. Probably, in the 
midst of terrors like these her spirit passed away. Her 
attendants found her dead in her chair, her mouth wide 
open, as if in the attempt to call for assistance, and her 
hand extended towards the bell-ropo, which she had not 
strength to reach. Her death was attributed to tlio 
rage into which she was thrown on hearing, on the last 
evening of her existence, that the Russian emperor had 
declared that tlio events of 1799 made it impossible over 
to restore to Naples its ‘butcher king.’ ”—History of 
Italy , by Isaac Butt, M.P. 

Materials for Papermaking. —Papermaking demands 
a supply of rags, and the Continental duties at present 
curtail that suppfy. England requires at least 120,000 
tons yearly, of which she supplies but 40,000. The ques¬ 
tion is, can that home supply bo enlarged ? I am confi¬ 
dent that it can, and to an extent more than adequate to 
all its demands. The collection of rags has hitherto ' 
been by a small traffic in the hands of petty dealers ; and 
the general carelessness of collection and the lowness of 
price have equally diminished the quantity. It lias been 
ascertained that in scarcely 50 houses out of every 100 
is any collection ever made. This negligence arises 
partly from mistakes as to the nature, value, and manner 
of the due collection. It has been commonly supposed, 
that white rag3 alone are of use in papermaking. But 
coloured rags generally are useful, and even waste paper 


can be valuably emplo)md in the manufacture. Every 
housekeeper ought to have three bags—a white one for 
the white rags, a green one for the coloured, and a black 
one for the waste paper (the three might be furnished 
for Is.), which would prevent litter, waste, and the 
trouble of collecting when the demand came. A suitable 
agency formed in the towns and villages would settle all 
demands, arrange the contributions, and reduce the 
whole into a regular trade. Parochial officers would find 
attention to this subject a very effectual mode of increas¬ 
ing the means at their disposal for charitable purposes. 
The general apprehension that we roquire French or 
foreign rags for our manufacture is a mistake j we have 
a sufficient supply at homo, if we will but make use of it. 
There are more rags wastod, burnt, or left to rot, than 
would make our paper manufacturers independent of all 
assistance from abroad .—Letter of Mr. Herring, in the 
“ Times.” 

Factory Children. —Mr.L. Horner, who was one of tho 
original inspectors of factories, and who resigned office 
last year, states in his final report, made up to November 
last: “ 1 am persuaded that in no way can the children of 
tho operative classes be placed in more favourable cir¬ 
cumstances than while working in a well-regulated factory 
under the conditions of the existing law. Their hall- 
day’s employment can do no injury to their health, they 
are exposed to no undue exertions, and they are sheltered 
from the weather in a dry and warm room—a great con¬ 
trast to what most of them would otherwise be exposed 
to ; if the school to which they are sent daily for three 
hours be a reasonably good one, they get the advantage* 
of some education, and in many of the schools they obtain 
the lasting benefit of most effective teaching. When 
they are in the mill they acquire regular and industrious 
habits, and by the work they are set to and by what they 
see around them their wits are sharpened, and they earn 
wages that must go a good way towards their mainte¬ 
nance.” 

Fuseli among his Pupils. —He would take any vacant 
place among the students, and sit reading nearly tho whole 
time ho stayed with us. I believe he was right. For 
those students who are born with powers that will make 
them eminent, it is sufficient to place fine works of Art 
before them. They do not want instruction, and those 
that do are not worth it. Art may be learnt, but can’t bo 
taught. Under Fuseli’s wise neglect, Wilkie, Mulready, 
Etty, Landseer, and Haydon distinguished themselves, 
and were the better for not being made all alike by teach¬ 
ing, if indeed that could have been done.— Leslie's" Auto- 
biographical Recollections .” 

A Lesson in Chinese.— Tho teacher comes in clothed 
in a long white gown, bareheaded, his cue hanging down 
his back nearly to his heels, and his long white stockings 
tied over his trowsers below the knee. He bows ob- 
sequiously, and I motion him to a seat by the table. 
Thus far we have progressed finely; but now comes the 
tug of war. For a few minutes we sit eyeing each 
other. I make the first demonstration by writing somo 
word in Chinese, which I have somewhere picked up. 
He pronounces it, and I pronounce it after him. This 
goes badly. I touch my head, and flourish it towards 
him. He stares at me, not knowing but I am mad. At 
length the poor man sees what I am at. I want tho 
. Chinese word for head, and he pronounces it. I cheer 
him, and write it down, and flourish for him to write tho 
Chineso; he takes the little brush ]3encil and writes it, 
and I imitate him. I next touch my nose, and the samo 
process is gone through with j and so on with various 
tilings. Now and then I pick up a Chinese w*ord. I 
make what use I can of books, and so creep along, d la 
baby .—The " China Mission,” by Dr. Dean, of New York. 

Riches have made more men covetous than covetous* 
ness hath made men rich, 
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CHAPTER XI.—ANOTHER VISITOR AT THE RECTORY. 

Two days later, and another and more welcome 
visitor at the rectory. That visitor was Frank 
Eveleigh. 

. Greatly altered was Frank by the years and cares 
Ho. 452 .— August 23, I 860 . 


he had passed through. His dark hair had become 
streaked with grey. His cheeks were thinner; his 
brow was marked with thoughtful lines; and a set¬ 
tled melancholy might have been detected by a quick 
observer, in the expression of his countenance. 

Yet Frank Eveleigh had prospered in the world. 
His private and secret sorrow, arising from the dis¬ 
appointment of his early hopes, had not destroyed 
or damped his energy, nor tinged his character with 
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misanthropy. lie had patiently and quietly and 
nobly borne what he had been called to bear, and 
had plodded on in the rough and dusty highway of 
life, making new friends at every stage, and losing 
none but as death removed them; and his patience 
and perseverance, integrity and earnestness had 
been crowned with success. He had — though one 
motive for exertion was lost to him—fulfilled the 
promise once made to himself, of erecting from the 
ruins of his shattered fortunes a fresh edifice of 
worldly competence. 

"And so, my kind friend,” said Frank, when, one 
hour after his arrival, he was seated with the aged 
clergyman by the cheerful fire in the parlour of the 
rectory — a hasty meal having been despatched, and 
the cloth removed—“ and so, without puzzling my 
brains to guess why you sent so urgently for me, 
you see I am here.” 

“I could not explain wh} r , without writing a much 
longer letter than perhaps you would have cared to 
read. Resides, I should have lost a post; and the 
occasion, as intimated, was urgent. So I trusted in 
your benevolence when I said that you could perform 
an act of great Christian charity by coming hither 
without delay ; and I was not disappointed.” 

“ And this act of Christian charity, my dear sir ? 
May I hope it is something relating to yourself.” 

“Ho,” said Mr. Yivian; “ for it includes forgive¬ 
ness of a wrong suffered, and-” 

“ Ah, then it cannot relate to yourself; for you 
certainly have never wronged me, except by too 
great partiality; and if that be a wrong, it is easily 
forgiven by the sufferer,” he added, smiling. “ But 
indeed,” continued Frank, “I know none to whom 
such an act of Christian charity from me is due— 

except”-and here the smile disappeared, and a 

shade crossed his brow. 

“ Frank,” said his aged friend kindly, and laying 
his hand on his arm, “ Grace Draper is here, in 
lodgings .; she is very ill, the doctors say not likely 
to recover % and I wish you to see her.” 

Frank Eveleigh’s countenance became very pale 
as his friend spoke, and his lips quivered. “ Is 
this wise or right?” he asked, slowly and in a low 
tone, when this feeling had somewhat subsided. 
“ "What end can be attained by such an interview 
now ? It would hut open old wounds; and as Miss 
Draper is ill—I am grieved to hear it—but as that 
is the case, would not the excitement of the meeting 
be attended with danger ?” 

“ She is prepared to see you, Frank,” said Mr. 
Yivian. 

“ It may bo so; and she may be able to bear it: 
but—do not, I entreat you, think me more selfish 
than I am—but I am far from sure that I could 
bear it.” 

“Yes, you can, my dear friend; I know you 
better than you know yourself — at least, I think I 
do. And though you will find that you have much 
to forgive-” 

Ci Spare me this, I implore yon,” said the young 
merchant, “ and believe me When I say that I have 
no need to exercise forgiveness. You know that I 
have never charged Grace with having wronged me; 
and if ever I thought hardly of her, my heart has 
long ago forgiven.” 


“ Forgiven her! Yes, clo I not know this? Rut 
there is one thing you do not know, Frank: for¬ 
giveness from you she has never needed, because 
she has never-” 

“ Do not go on,” said Frank, in a husky voice: 
“ I know what you would say; it is what I have 
always said and known. Poor Grace only obeyed 
where obedience was due: you will naturally say 
this, and I do not gainsay it: have I not always 
maintained that her heart never dictated the words 
she wrote, and that the blow which fell upon me 
recoiled with double force upon herself? Poor 
Grace! Rut, granting all this, why should we 
meet ? The past can never be recalled.” 

“ I will tell you why,” said the benevolent intor- 
ccder; and then he, briefly as might be, unfolded 
to his young friend the treachery of which Grace 
and himself had alike been the victims, and the 
effect produced on Grace when the discovery of her 
fathers crime was made clear to her, even by his 
own confession. In short, he repeated much of 
what had passed in the two conversations ho had 
held with the father and the daughter. 

And in this brief recital it was admirable bow 
tenderly Mr. Yivian touched the rankling wound, 
and how he strove rather to excite the compassion 
of his injured friend on behalf of the sinner, now 
tasting the bitter fruit of his own doings, than to 
raise his indignation against him. 

And well was it that he did this; for a terrible 
struggle in the mind of Frank Eveleigh was mani¬ 
fest, as Mr. Yivian proceeded with his tale. More 
than one passionate exclamation, which need not be 
repeated, fell from his lips ; and when that tale was 
ended, the agitation of the young merchant’s whole 
frame told how keen were his sufferings. 

“ Dolt that I was, not to have suspected this at 
the time,” he said, “ knowing what I knew of 
Ralph. Draper. And it is this man—the destroyer 
of my life’s hope—the poisoner of her happiness who 
was dearer to me than life, and the blighter of her 
existence—it is this man whom } r ou ask me to for¬ 
give!” 

“ To forgive as you would be forgiven,” replied 
the aged friend, firmly, yet softly and gently and 
kindly. “ My dear Frank—Mr. Eveleigh,” he went 
on—“ listen to me, for one moment more, I pray 
you. You know how He who spake as never man 
spake, and who suffered from treachery as man 
never suffered, and has left us an example of patient 
endurance and divine forgiveness, has taught us to 
say, in our approaches to our Heavenly Father, 
‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we also forgive them 
who trespass against us 1’ and you remember also 
his solemn warning, ‘ If ye forgive not men their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your 
trespasses.’ ” 

“ I am corrected,” said Frank, submissively. 

“ And think,” continued his mentor, “ how this 
man—this Ralph Draper himself has suffered; his 
conscience ill at ease, his projects overthrown, his 
one strong affection—for he loves his daughter— 
turned to bitterness and gall! Oh, Frank, my 
friend, do not think that sin ha3 not in it the seeds 
of its own punishment, even in this life. The man 
has suffered—does suffer: forgive him.” 
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“ I will at least try to forgive/’ replied fclie young 
merchant; “ but my first thoughts must be for the 
innocent sufferer. Must I see her? and when P” 

“You must see her; and she is prepared to ex¬ 
pect you. But you also must be prepared for a sad 
change.” 

“ Better so, perhaps/’ murmured the young man, 

“since-” and then, breaking off from the half- 

spoken sentence, he added : “But you will accom¬ 
pany me ?” 

“ To her door, but not further: it will be better 
not.” 

They walked together to the door of the stately 
lodgings; and there they parted. Mr. Yivian re¬ 
traced his steps to his lonely home and quiet study, 
where he waited his young friend’s return. 

An hour, two hours, passed away; and then, pale 
and agitated, Frank Eveleigh returned to his friend’s 
house. 

“Do not question me to-night,” he said hurriedly: 
“ it is well that I have promised not to—that I dare 
not curse; but pray for me, my friend, that I may 
have strength to forgive. Poor Grace !” 

And so, with few words spoken, they separated 
' for the night. 

CHAPTER XII.—T1IE LAST. 

For many days, Frank Eveleigh was the rector’s 
guest; and day after day he visited Grace at her 
lodgings. Sometimes he was accompanied by Mr. 
Yivian ; but oftener he went alone. 

Ralph Draper was true to his engagement. It 
may be that he shrank from encountering the man 
he .had wronged, or perhaps he dreaded to contem¬ 
plate the near-approach of death. Could he, indeed, 
look upon the daughter whom all believed to be 
dying, and not remember that the arrow which had 
stricken her, and yet rankled in her wounded heart, 
was of his own fashioning P 

And lie did not repent ? Ho. He felt himself 
baffled, and was maddened at the failure of his 
schemes; he was half beside himself, too, at the 
dread prospect before him—the loss of the only 
being whom, in his selfish way, he loved; but he 
was not sorry for what he had done. And so he 
returned to his desolate home, and remained there, 
every day impatient for the coming in of the post, 
and singling out from the rest of his letters, with 
nervous agitation, that bearing the S- post¬ 

mark ; and then dreading to break the seal. 

One thing, however, he did soon after his return 
home, which, if it showed no relentings of heart, 
proved at least the bitter conflict through which he 
was passing. He sought out the old servant, Mar¬ 
tha, whom he had, 'whether justly or not, accused of 
being a spy and a traitor, and whom, years ago, he 
had ignominiously dismissed from his service, and, 
without relaxing his sternness, laid a considerable 
sum of money before her, and bade her, rather than 
asked it as a favour, to prepare for a journey, and 
go to S-, to nurse her former mistress. 

“ Hot for that, sir,” said Martha, coolly pushing 
away the tempting pile of gold. 

“If that is not enough, name your price, 
woman,” said Ralph, with an angry gesture. 

“You are one of them that think money is to 


do everything, sir,” said Martha, calmly enough; 
“but you are mistaken, though you have not 
found it out yet, Mr. Draper.” 

The merchant turned fiercely upon her, but his 
looks were troubled. “What do you mean, wo¬ 
man?” he demanded. “But whatever you mean 
is no matter; only if money will not purchase 
your services, what will ? Tell me that.” 

“Hothing that you can give, sir,” retorted 
Martha. “But do not mind me, Mr. Draper; I 

am going to S- to-night. Shall I take any 

message to Miss Grace ?” 

“ To-night! The woman is mad!” 

“ To-night, by the night coach to London, sir, 

and then on to S-by the first coach I can find. 

Shall I say anything to Miss Grace from you, 
sir?” Martha asked again. 

“Ho, nothing,” said Ralph Draper, moodily; 
“but come, take this, at least, to pay your ex¬ 
penses ;” and the merchant held out a bank-note. 
But Martha was gone. 

Twenty-four hours later and the old servant was 
by the couch of her former mistress. “ Only let 
me be with you, dear, dear Miss Grace, and there’s 
no hired nurse shall do for you what I will,” she 
sobbed, as she kissed the thin hand of the lady. 
“I carried you in my arms when you were a- 
child,” she pleaded, “and there’s no one besides 
has such a right to you as I have; at least, there’s 
only one other—poor Master Frank.” 

“ He has been here before you, Martha,” faltered 
Grace, faintly smiling, “ and—and he will be here 
again.” 

And so Frank Eveleigh came again and again; 
and Martha rejoiced to see the old confidence 
restored, though she little understood how it had 
come about. 

Grace Draper needed all the care and attention 
her faithful old servant could give. For many 
days after her first interview with Frank, it seemed 
as though the poor invalid’s last hold on life were 
giving way. Her agi tation of mind in the mingled 
joy and sorrow of knowing that between her 
former lover and herself there remained nothing 
to be explained, but that at the same time her 
father’s wrong-doing had been revealed, all but 
overpowered her feeble frame. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, as earth seemed fading away, her composure 
returned: she could bear now to talk to Frank of 
the past; to implore his forgiveness towards her 
wretched father; to speak comfort to him, and to 
picture for him a happier future when she was 
gone. 

Grace could also converse freely now with 
Mr. Yivian — perhaps more freely even than with 
Frank Eveleigh. There was nothing now to con¬ 
ceal. He knew all, without her having had the 
exquisite pain of being her father’s accuser. 

Martha was seldom long absent from her mis¬ 
tress’s side. Day and night she remained by her 
couch. At length came the crisis : life and death 
were for a few hours trembling on the balance, and 
then the joyful intelligence was conveyed to Frank, 
by Mr. Yivian himself, who, with physicians and 
nurses, had watched the struggle, that there was 
hope. 
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Every day that hope strengthened, and ere many 
weeks had passed away Grace Draper—languid, 
indeed, and weakened by the long illness and 
severe mental struggles through which she had 
passed—was pronounced to be convalescent. The 
doctors had judged rightly when they said the 
malady v r as mental more than bodily—that long- 
continued secret grief had set medical skill at 
defiance. 

Until this time Ralph Draper was self-banished 

from S-. Possibly he guessed on how r slight a 

thread w r as suspended the bare chance of his 
daughter’s recovery, and that his presence might 
in one moment sever it. But now that the need 
for this banishment seemed past, and he no longer 
feared to meet the sorrowful glances of a dying 
child , he announced his determination of returning 
to her side. This letter Grace placed in Frank’s 
hand. That same day Frank Eveleigh made pre¬ 
parations for his return to London. 

There was one thing that sorely puzzled Martha 
in connection with her former mistress—“dear 
Miss Grace”—and “Master Frank.” She knew 
quite well that all former misunderstanding had 
been removed, that perfect confidence had been 
restored; and yet they had never spoken — she was 
sure of it—on the subject that she thought would 
have been and ought to have been uppermost in 
their minds. They were friends, but no longer 
lovers. The long-severed tie was not reunited; its 
loose ends were hanging invitingly, but they hung 
separately, and no one had ventured to take them 
up and replace the “ true lover’s knot.” 

All this was right and proper, Martha argued, 
while dear Miss Grace was so ill, and not thought 
likely to get better; but when health was return¬ 
ing, and Grace -was well, -well: to be sure she was 

older by ten years than she was ten years before; 
and, for the matter of that, so was Master Frank 
too; and “better late than never,” she thought, 
and she didn’t understand it. 

Martha understood it still less when Frank had 
taken his leave of Grace on the morning of his 
departure to town, and no sign had been given. 

“ It won’t be long before we see Master Frank 

again, either here or at G-, Miss Grace?” 

Martha ventured to insinuate to her “ dear young 
lady,” after that leave-taking. 

Tears were in Grace Draper’s eyes; but she 
smiled too, and answered, calmly and composedly, 
“It is not likely we shall often see each other 
again, Martha.” 

“ I never saw anything like that, never,” said 
Martha to herself afterwards. “ I thought Master 
Frank had had more spirit.” 

On the following day came Ralph Draper to 

S-. It was noted how haggard and worn he 

had become—how shrunken and fallen away; and 
those who saw him said what a strange man he 
must be to have stayed away from his daughter so 
long, as though he cared nothing for her, and yet 
to show such signs of anxiety and mental suffering. 

The meeting between father and daughter was, 
in all probability, affecting, but none witnessed it. 
Ralph Draper, indeed, appeared to shun notice. 
While he remained at S-he secluded himself 


within the walls of the lodging-house, not renew¬ 
ing his acquaintance with the aged rector, and 
even declining to see him when he paid a farewell 
visit to Grace. In the course of a few days the 
lodgings were vacated, and the little watering- 
place saw no more of the Drapers. 

In one respect, however, that little sea-port town 
benefited largely by these visitors. The marvel¬ 
lous cure of the young lady who had resorted to 

S-, when apparently in the worst stages of a 

long, lingering decline, and who had been given up 
by the faculty, was loudly vaunted; and from that 
time it became fashionable to send consumptive 
patients to that watering-place. Probably it retains- 
its reputation to this day. 

And Frank Eveleigh returned to London and to 
business. Hone knew the particular cause of his 
long absence, though it was understood that he 
had been called away by the illness of a dear 
friend; but it could not but be observed soon after 
his return how great an alteration had taken place 
in his spirits. The melancholy sadness which had 
marked him disappeared; his step was lighter, his 
smile more joyous. 

One day (more than a year after his visit to ' 

S-), in looking down the gazette column of the 

“Times,” Mr. Eveleigh uttered an involuntary 
exclamation, laid down the paper, rubbed his eyes, 
and took up the paper again. 

Yes, the name was still there, in the bankrupt 
list: Ralph Draper, of G-, merchant. 

This was not all. In another column of the 
same paper, upon which Frank’s eye presently 
glanced, was a mysterious announcement, in which 
only the initials of a name were given, of a series 
of commercial frauds just brought to light, which 
would, in all probability, lead to further disclosures 
both in the bankruptcy and criminal courts. The 
initials given of the grand mover hi these frauds 
were—R. D. 

Frank Eveleigh did not wait to read more: 
that same day he was on the road to G-. 

Faster, faster! Never did post horses travel 
over ground at a much more rapid rate; never, 
perhaps, did post horses seem more slow and slug¬ 
gish than they seemed that day to Frank Eveleigh. 

Once more, after so many years, Frank trod the 
pavements of his native town, of which he once 
believed ho had taken a final leave. He passed by 
his old lodgings, which had witnessed his agony; 
he passed by the home of his childhood, the scene 
of so many joys and of two deep sorrows; h© 
passed by the old banking-house, where others now 
dealt in money and securities as his father and 
himself had dealt in the same commodities in days 
gone by; he passed Ralph Draper’s house of busi¬ 
ness, which was closed; and then, with rapid steps, 
he entered the suburbs, and hurried along the tree- 
shaded road. The trees had grown since he was 
there last; in all the agitation of his mind, he 
could not but notice that they were older: so was 
he—so much older, and so altered, that no one had 
recognised him. lie was glad of that. 

Ralph Draper’s fine suburban mansion was soon 
reached. Its freshness was passed away; it had a 
gloomy look; ita window-blinds were drawn down 3 
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and it seemed smaller and less imposing than 
Frank remembered it. But there it stood. And 
there stood Frank at the door. He had not long 
to wait. At his summons the door was slowly 
opened, and old Martha and Frank met there as 
they had met so many years before. 

" It is Master Frank—it is!” cried the old 
servant, clapping her hands, and then clasping his 
outstretched hand between both her own. “I said 
you would come; I knew you would, Master 
Frank; I said yon would!” And so she went on 
repeating herself in hysterical gladness, till Frank 
gently pushed by her and entered. 

"Upstairs, Master Frank; upstairs in the old 
drawing-room; not there,” she interposed, when 
Frank was moving through the hall to the library. 
“ Upstairs. Oh, bless you, bless you, Master 
Frank, for coming!” 

There was no one in the drawing-room besides 
Grace; and Martha was too good a judge, as she 
afterwards said, to do more than open the door for 
Frank’s admission, and then quickly close it again. 
But the door was open long enough for her to see 
the little colour Grace had on her cheeks rapidly 
fading away, and then returning again, as she 
hastily rose; and for her to hear Frank’s manly 
tones, as he sprang forwards to meet his once be¬ 
trothed, “Grace! dearest Grace!” 

“I knew it would be all right then,” said 
Martha; “I don’t set up as a prophet, but I gave 
a guess how things were coming round at last.” 

And so they did come round at last too, though 
not. quite so soon as Martha would have preferred, 
after their waiting so long. Yes, it came round at 
last that-but we are anticipating. 

It was a long interview which Frank Eveleigh 
held with Grace Draper that summer’s evening. 
At last he rose to depart for the night. 

“Can I see him, Grace?” he asked, in a low 
voice. 

“ He will not know you, dear Frank; he scarcely 
knows me now. But if you wish it,” sobbed 
Grace. 

Apparently Frank’s looks seconded the request, 
for, without further words, Grace led the way to 
the old library. 

The same thick, soft carpet; the same heavy 
crimson curtains; the same rich furniture; the 
same book-case of grandly-bound books; the same 
portrait of a beautiful girl on the wall; and there 
sat the bankrupt owner of all these luxuries—>a 
drivelling idiot. 

A few weeks later, and all Ralph Draper’s unreal 
prosperity had passed away: his affairs were being 
wound up by commission; his house and furniture, 
and horses and equipages had been sold; disclo¬ 
sures had been made which seriously implicated 
him, and his person had been for a few hours in 
custody oil a criminal charge. But w r ho could 
proceed against an imbecile ? So the prosecution 
was dropped, and the fraudulent merchant was 
free. 

A few weeks later still, and in a distant town— 

a small obscure town in -shire—there was a 

wery quiet wedding. The bridegroom and the bride 
were alike strangers in the place, and an aged 


clergyman had travelled a long distance, it was 
said, to officiate at the ceremony, as being their 
dearest friend. He, however, was not altogether 
a stranger there. Some twenty years before he 
was the vicar of that parish, and there were many 
inhabitants remaining in it who remembered Mr. 
Yivian. 

Many years afterwards a merchant, retired from 
business, lived in a quiet, unpretending rural 
village not very far from London. It was not a 
large establishment kept up by Mr. Eveleigh (for 
that was the retired merchant’s name), but he was 
siqiposed to be wealthy. His charities, at any rate, 
were numerous ; and his reputation for benevolence 
and sympathy with the poor was rivalled only by 
that of his wife. They had no children; but more 
childish than an infant was the poor aged man who 
lived with them, and who was constantly watched 
over by them with exceeding care and kindness. 
That aged man was the father of Mrs. Eveleigh ; 
and, with the exception of an old female servant 
called Martha, she alone could control the old 
man’s waywardness, or soothe the terrors which 
sometimes seized upon him, especially at the ap¬ 
proach of a stranger. Two leading hallucinations 
had obtained possession of this unhappy man’s 
imbecile mind. One was that officers of justice 
were on his track, and that he was about to be 
lodged in jail; the other was the dread of poverty 
and want. 

Thus Ralph Draper lived out the remainder of 
his days, and thus he died. 


LONDON DOGS. 

Dogs have thus much in common with men, that 
they are very different creatures under different 
circumstances. As certainly as the country-bred 
youth, when brought into contact with the more re¬ 
fined citizen, shakes off the rust and the loutishness 
that characterized him before, so surely does the 
dog who is submitted to the same conditions un¬ 
dergo a corresponding transformation, though the 
change may not be so marked or so readily observ¬ 
able by undiscriminating eyes. Some years ago a 
dog of our acquaintance, who had been born in 
London, and passed the whole of his life there, re¬ 
moved with his master’s family to a country resi¬ 
dence distant nearly a hundred miles. Nothing 
could exceed the pride and hauteur with which he 
conducted himself towards every dog in the new 
neighbourhood: in London he had been always 
remarkably sociable in his peculiar way towards 
the whole race, but now he would have nothing to 
do with any species of dog whatever—meeting all 
advances by suddenly turning tail upon the in¬ 
truder, and poking his own nose as high in the air 
as he could carry it. It was impossible to mistake 
this conduct for anything else than a demonstra¬ 
tion of contempt, and all endeavours to teach him 
better manners were in vain: it was only when an 
occasional visitor came down from London with a 
London dog, that he would relax and behave as 
sociably as before. 

-The mass of London dogs—and the fact is attri- 
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butable to the conditions under which they come 
into the world and go out of it—are of no particular 
breed, but consist of a mixed multitude of mongrels. 
This deteriorates from their value in the eyes of 
breeders and fanciers; but it is likely that dogs are 
all the more intelligent from the mixture of blood, 
and much better suited to a city life than animals 
of a pure breed. We Englishmen are ourselves a 
mongrel race, as Defoe, in his “ Ereeborn English¬ 
man,” taught us pretty plainly more than a century 
ago. If we, having accepted the imputation, have 
learned to consider ourselves all the more active, 
enterprising, intelligent, and efficient on that very 
account, why should not the dogs arrive at the 
same conclusion P At any rate, though the pure 
breeds of dogs have the best of it in point of brute 
courage and endurance, it is rare that any extra¬ 
ordinary or versatile intelligence is manifested by 
other than the cross-breeds or mongrels. 

Dividing the dogs of London into two classes 
those who live within doors and those who live 
without—the patricians and the plebs of their races 
—we must embrace among the former all the pets 
of the aristocracy, who have their special' servants 
to wait upon them, their medical advisers to tend 
them, and who pass their lives in indulgences and 
caresses administered by the fair arbiters of taste 
and fashion. For, be it understood, there is a 
fashion in dogs; and my lady who can afford it 
may rove from pug to poodle—from the plains of 
Blenheim to the Isle of Skye, and select a pet of 
either race or any pattern she may choose, and 
almost of any size, however diminutive. At some 
of the periodical clog-shows in the east of London, 
choice miniature specimens are occasionally exhi¬ 
bited, born and bred to order, small enough to be 
covered with a quart pot or a lady’s muff after at¬ 
taining their full growth, and with flossy silken 
coat of a tint corresponding precisely to the pattern. 
Some of these “ royal beauties ” are not allowed to 
come into the world under forty or fifty guineas 
each, while others, it is said, realize for the breeders 
as much as a hundred guineas. These are the 
dogs of whom it may be recorded, “ they are born 
with a silver spoon in their mouths and there is 
not more social difference between the sovereign 
on the throne and the shelterless beggar in the 
street, than there is between such a dog, cradled in 
the lap of luxury, and the earless, tailless, dinner¬ 
less “ tyke” that shrinks and shivers in a London 
gutter. 

We must pass these upper ten thousand pets 
with the above allusion to their status and dignity, 
merely adding that numbers of them fall victims to 
their luxurious living, in spite of their carriage air¬ 
ings and medical consultations with west-end phy¬ 
sicians ; for it is true of dogs as it is of their 
owners—“few die of hunger, thousands of surfeits.” 

Our canine friends out of doors, with whom our 
main business lies, may be also divided into two 
distinct classes—those who have masters and a 
home to go to, and those who have neither. Pro¬ 
bably nearly every dog would have a master, but 
that the ownership involves a tax payable to 
government of at least 12s. a year, and that a dis¬ 
claimer often saves the tax without losing the dog. 


Perhaps we cannot give a better general idea of the 
masterless London dog than by jotting down a few 
particulars of dogs we have met, and some of whom 
we still meet occasionally. 

First there is Prowler, a dog who we are sure 
has neither home nor master, and has not the 
slightest intention of having either. He is the in¬ 
carnation (in dogs’ flesh) of a town tramp, and 
ranges London in all quarters. We have met him 
on Highgate Hill and on Kennington Common, in 
Hyde Park and in Whitechapel Eoad, and at 
various intermediate spots, from time to time. 
Prowler is a sandy-coloured bull-terrier of the 
largest breed, with one mangled ear and long un¬ 
diminished white tail, which he carries, as the lion 
of Northumberland House does his—horizontally. 
He never walks, nor fairly runs, but jogs along at 
an ambling pace, as though he had business to 
attend to, "which we are persuaded he has—business 
of his own. It is of no use trying to attract his 
attention; you may as well whistle to a stone, or 
call after a post; Prowler is deaf to all such blan¬ 
dishments, and goes on about his business. As 
he has never let us into the secret, of course we 
cannot tell to a certainty the object of his endless 
journeys ; we .suspect, however, that he has certain 
depots, or houses of call, where at intervals he is 
sure of a meal; since he is always in tolerable con¬ 
dition, and has never a hungry look. 

Snap lived, for some years, not far from our 
dwelling, and emerged every morning, with a run¬ 
ning fire of loud barks, from a factory yard which 
it was his function to guard during the night. 
When released, he set off and was seen no more 
till seven o’clock in the evening; whether it was 
light or dark, winter or summer, made no difference 
—as the clock struck seven, Snap made his appear¬ 
ance in the yard, and defended the premises until 
his release in the morning. He was rarely seen in 
the neighbourhood in the day, and was often known 
to travel to the distance of six or seven miles, in¬ 
variably returning by the hour for duty, which 
there is little doubt was also that for supper. 

Pontp was a huge dog, not at all handsome, but 
tall as a young donkey. He belonged to a poor 
man who could not afford to feed him, and there¬ 
fore sent him out to forage for himself. Having a 
capacious stomach and a small conscience, Ponto 
became a thief, and was long the pest of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. He robbed the butcher, the baker, and 
the cats’ meat man; he entered back doors and 
rifled larders and pantries, and, when caught in the 
act, appealed against punishment with such a look 
of remorse and compunction, and such a formidable 
show of teeth, that he generally got off. As people 
came to know his cunning, and to be more careful, 
he was driven to a vegetable diet, and actually 
plundered the fruit from gardens, devouring no 
end of gooseberries, strawberries, currants, quaran¬ 
tine apples, peaches, and everything which his long 
legs and neck enabled him to reach. He had the 
wit to choose the early summer mornings for these 
depredations ; but spite of his cunning he was 
caught at last, and shot down by an angry market- 
gardener while in the act of bolting nectarines Irom. 
the wall at day-break. 
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Smut, a town mendicant, got his living in a much 
safer way. He was a black shaggy spaniel of 
average size, who, with a little attention, might 
have been accounted handsome, and he was gene¬ 
rally supposed to have a master, though in reality 
he had none. He knew and was known at nearly 
all the city dining houses, which he would enter at 
dining hours, and there beg for bones and scraps 
among the customers. He had the precaution to 
limit his stay at one place to about half an hour at 
the outside ; and as the waiters invariably supposed 
his master to be present, he rarely encountered any 
opposition from them. Several attempts were made 
by those who knew him to attach him to them¬ 
selves and give him a permanent home, but none of 
them succeeded. Smut preferred a nomadic life; 
and though he would stay for a day or two with an 
indulgent patron, he invariably ended by asserting 
his independence, and resumed his vagabond men¬ 
dicant life. It was said that ho finally fell a vic¬ 
tim to the police, who, finding him airinghis tongue 
one sweltering day in August, sacrificed him to 
the dog-star, and the Lord Mayor’s proclamation 
against hydrophobia. 

Whoever attends the flesh markets, where the 
carcase-butchers congregate, knows the market dog, 
whom everybody patronises and nobody owns, and 
who sticks to the market night and day, whether 
it is full or empty. Like him, there are other dogs 
in plenty who attach themselves to localities or to 
groups, and not to individuals. The fireman’s dog is 
well known to fame; the regimental dog also, who 
is not so much an institution with us as he is with 
the French. Then there is the hospital dog, who 
has been cured of a fractured limb, and whose master 
is every medical student, and nobody in particular. 
There is the dog of the close court, or alley, or 
dirty cul-de-sac, the pet and the tyrant of some 
little poverty-stricken domain, whence he chases 
all the other intruders, and where he reigns lord 
paramount himself until beaten in some pitched 
battle by one stronger than he; and there is the 
workshop or factory dog, whose master is a hun¬ 
dred and fifty journeymen, and who has the Sun¬ 
day to himself for solitude and reflection. 

Most picturesque and most pitiable of all the 
London dogs, are those travestied and disguised 
public performers, now growing fewer and fewer 
year by year, whom one meets in the streets on 
rare occasions in charge of some doubtful performer 
on drum and pipe. They always look as though 
they had some tale of ineffable sor row to unfold if they 
had but the gift of speech to tell it. Their melan¬ 
choly woeful faces form a sorry contrast to their 
comical antics, and justify the suspicion which we 
have always entertained, that their accomplishments 
are the result of training experiences shamefully 
cruel. 

A marked contrast to these are the mercantile 
dogs—dogs bred, dogs stolen, and dogs manufac¬ 
tured for sale. These are always well fed, and in 
excellent condition as to cleanliness. It has been 
suggested, however, that it is not advisable to deal 
with an itinerant merchant in these articles, seeing 
that a handsome dog, if he has not been stolen for 
sale, or even if he has, is very likely to be sold that 


he may afterwards be stolen, and that a shockingly 
small proportion of pet dogs thus purchased re¬ 
main for any length of time with their buyers. It 
has been further suggested, that if you do buy a 
pet at the street corner, it may be well to be cer¬ 
tain that you get what you bargain for, and that 
the commercial Blenheim sjDaniel or genuine Skye 
terrier is not a “ plated ” article, as it is termed, 
that is, a mongrel pup, clad for the nonce in a fancy 
hide. But verb. sap. sat. 

The street dogs of London, whether masterless 
or not, lead a life very different from that of their 
country compeers. Hundreds that arc owned are 
never fed by their owners, but have to forage for 
themselves ; and thousands who receive rations of 
food daily, get no water save what they seek out them¬ 
selves. In hot weather they are known to travel 
miles to drink, and some of them will travel much 
farther for the pleasure of a swim. At spring¬ 
time the city dog will often start off to the suburbs 
in search of a certain kind of grass, which is medi¬ 
cine to him at that season, but which he will not 
touch later in the year. 

Five-and-twenty years ago the streets* of London 
were crowded with dogs to a much greater extent 
than they are now. The city dogw r as then a beast 
of draught, and was seen harnessed to innumerable 
equipages of bakers, butchers, costermongers, fruit- 
sellers, travelling tradesmen, razor-grinders, raree- 
shows, etc., etc. It was no uncommon thing on a 
Sunday to meet a whole family starting off to the 
country in a dog-drawn carriage ; and now and then 
they would be seen returning at full gallop in the 
evening, uproarious under the influence of drink, 
and flying along at a pace that would distance a 
mail coach. At the instigation of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, Mr. Hawes 
brought in a bill for the abolition of the slave-trade 
(canine), and Parliament condescending to legislate 
for the dogs, it passed into a law. The friends of 
the dogs congratulated one another on this consum¬ 
mation; they further commemorated the event by 
a picture representing the dogs in council — the jn’e- 
sident, a mastiff, reading the Act, while a terrier 
stood ready, document in paw, to move a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hawes. In the distance a procession 
of costermongers, etc., 'were seen drawing their own 
carts, while the emancipated dogs were looking on 
and laughing at them. The bill, however, in its 
operation, proved no laughing matter to the dogs. 
Ho sooner was it put in force than thousands of 
them were doomed to death. On the very morning 
that the Act became law, multitudes of the huge 
powerful animals were shot, stoned, strangled, 
stabbed, drowned, or put to death in some way or 
other, to save the expense of their maintenance, which 
they were no longer allowed to earn. We saw, one 
morning, upwards of fifty of them being drowned 
in the Surrey Canal; and in a few days the wholo 
breed of draught dogs, which had been carefully 
fostered for that end alone, became nearly extinct, 
as to London. 

The London dogs have figured once or twice in 
history, though nob in a flattering way. In the 
time of the eighth Henry, being considered too nume¬ 
rous, they were decimated again and again by order 
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of the city authorities, at the request of the court. 
In 1593 the people got the idea that a plague resemb¬ 
ling the modern influenza, from which they suffered 
much, and feared more, was generated by the dogs, 
and they waged an exterminating war against them 
accordingly. When the real plague came early in the 
following century, they again laid the blame upon 
the dogs, and instead of reforming their own filthi¬ 
ness and neglect, fell upon the poor brutes with the 
edge of the sword. In the parish of St. Margaret, 
Westminster, alone, upwards of fivehundred of them 
were slaughtered as a propitiation to the demon of 
pestilence. 


SICILY AND ITS WRONGS. 

We have all wondered at the combination of energy 
and good fortune which have carried the bold 
liberator of Italy to such successful issues in a career, 


the story of which seems more like a chapter of 
history from the sixteenth century, the age of bold 
discovery and adventure, than from the nineteenth. 
But half the secret of Garibaldi’s success lies in the 
life that has been endured by the people he went 
to deliver—a life so burdensome that it has made 
the office of an agent, civil or military, of govern¬ 
ment, odious to every man, woman, and child in 
Sicily; and the consciousness of this universal 
hatred so demoralized an army of twenty thousand 
disciplined men, that they yielded to a twentieth 
of their number, although led by a hero supported 
only by an unarmed and unorganized mob. 

Although we all know that the Bourbons of 
Najfies are falling from their throne through their 
long imbecile course of tyranny and oppression, 
it is not easy for English people, who have never 
left their free island home, to realize the full force 
of these words. Political writers and free-spoken 
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statesmen often Lave told us tlie story of families 


ruined or saddened for life by tbe unjust exile or 
detention till death, of their dearest, wasting away 
the last moments of honourable life in hopeless 
banishment or in pestiferous dungeons. These are 
awful calamities, that fall severely upon some few 
but leave the mass undisturbed except by appre¬ 
hension; and apprehension is slow to seize on 
the minds of men, just as every soldier hopes to 
escape the death that is falling on his comrades 
around. 

Such acts of world-patent tyranny are not those 
that tell most on a suffering people. Philosophers 
have observed that the small and repeated annoy¬ 
ances of the daily life of all of us are harder to 
bear than the great evils, which strike but rarely. 
It would seem unendurable to us that our news¬ 
papers and books should be garbled or suppressed 
by a director of police, our public meetings for¬ 
bidden, our authors silenced or exiled, and that wo 
must ask our parish priest for a recommendation 
for a passport to go a day’s journey from our home; 
and yet, these are annoyances to which most natives 
of civilized Europo are now subject, and to which 
many of them willingly submit as a choice of evils 
between irksome restraint and lawless disorder. 
These restrictions of the freedom of thought and 
action have been wrought out in the kingdom of 
the two Sicilies to a system of galling and petty 
tyranny, which has been long preparing a ready 
greeting for the first hope of freedom. 

A residence in Sicily, in the winter of the year 
1849, gave me some insight into the daily annoy¬ 
ances which have goaded a sensitive people into 
hate of their rulers, as w r ell as such experience of 
the minor miseries of a Sicilian’s daily lile as 
could befall a foreigner unconcerned with political 
change, and, moreover, jn’otected by a consul whose 
name, as a fearless and upright Englishman, is 
known and dreaded by every official in Sicily. 

My first stroll round the beautiful city of Palermo 
showed that I had chosen no holiday time for my 
visit. [Marks of the shot and shell that had stilled 
for a time the cry of the people for justice and 
freedom were everywhere seen; and even in the 
principal streets, at an hour when most southern 
cities are all astir with life and gaiety, I was amazed 
to find the shops shut, the cafes mostly closed or 
deserted, and the passengers few, and hurrying 
between strong patrols of armed police and 
soldiers. 

I had first taken up my quarters in a French 
hotel, frequented only by foreigners; but choosing 
to change to one exclusively insular, in pursuance 
of my favourite pastime of watching national man¬ 
ners, I was favoured next morning with an in¬ 
timation that the director of police required my 
presence; and, as the invitation was conveyed by 
two policemen in a dirty undress uniform and 
armed with thick staves, I was compelled to con¬ 
sider myself arrested as a dangerous character, 
especially as I found a small commiserating mob 
gathered at the inn-door to witness my exit under the 
protection of the gens d’armes. Fortunately, on my 
way to the polizia, I met a friend who was known 
to the director, and who soon obtained an explana¬ 


tion that my name in the police report (sent in by 
the innkeeper, nightly, of every guest harboured by 
him) had been distorted to a suspicious degree; 
but, as my way of spelling it proved I must be an 
Englishman,.! was to consider the arrest a mistake, 
and myself at liberty, the director with fulsome 
civility explaining that my arrest was owing to my 
having been thought a Neapolitan, who could have 
no light to own such an unspeakable name as mine. 
But, while thanking the fawning official for his 
sweet phrases and compliments towards English¬ 
men in general, and myself and the consul especially, 

I had reason to know that more than one of his 
satellites were mentally taking my portrait, and 
would know me so long as I staid in Palermo. 

Wandering that evening along the Marina, I 
met my friend Kalm, a Swedish artist, whom I 
knew to be travelling at that time in Sicily. lie 
did not seem to be at all in a frame of mind suitable 
to the name I have given him, and it soon appeared 
that he too, though known to all his friends as the 
most harmless and -simple-minded of mortals, was 
a dangerous character, under observation of the 
police. He explained that he had been robbed of 
his trunks at Messina, and being unable to recover 
his property, and nob unnaturally provoked at 
seeing a cravat of his own round the throat of one 
of the spies who pretended to search for the thieves, 
he had expressed views on the duties of policemen 
which wore decidedly Swedish and anti-Neapolitan; 
he had said in his best Italian, and his words had 
been told, that “a police should bo active in tracing 
thieves, and nob in spying honest men.” In con¬ 
sequence of this rash expression of private judgment, 
poor Kalm was advised in confidence to leave 
Messina, and so came to Palermo; but he found the 
fame of his words had gone before him, as, on apply¬ 
ing for a pass to Girgenti, he was recommended to 
remain quiet in Palermo or to return to Naples. 

Now Kalm had a commission to paint two 
pictures of Girgenti, and must needs go to make 
his sketches; he therefore appealed to his consul, 
a Sicilian merchant, who sought an interview with 
the' police director, and endeavoured to explain 
that the Swedish artist was travelling with pension 
and protection from his government, and would not 
be likely to undertake the overthrow of King Ferdi¬ 
nand. “ But,” said the intelligent and inflexible 
director, “ are there no landscapes in Sweden, that 
this man must needs come here to paint ours P 
We can’t have foreigners running over the island 
just now. There are prints of Girgenti: let him 
buy some.” 

The Swedish consul, being a Sicilian, had no 
more to say, and the case was put into the hands of 
the only foreign functionary who dared speak his 
mind to all; and a few plain, though of course 
unofficial, words from the practical Englishman 
made it clear to the cautious director that permis¬ 
sion might safely be granted for the dangerous 
artist to cross the island and return in a limited 
time, due premonition having doubtless been given 
to the authorities at Girgenti of the suspicious 
character who was to visit them. 

Pending the settlement of the passport difficulty, 
I it had been the custom of Kalm and myself to 
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pass an Lour or two almost every evening at the 
rather solitary cafe that remained open on the 
Toledo after eight o’clock, in company with some 
young Sicilians who were former acquaintances of 
mine in other parts of Italy. These young men 
had never taken part in their national politics, 
being mostly engaged in artistic or literary pur¬ 
suits ; but some of them shortly received a warn¬ 
ing that their nightly consorting with foreigners in 
a public place, and walking or standing in the 
streets in groups of five or six, were proceedings 
highly irregular, and likely to bring them under 
“ observation ” of the police (by which was meant 
that a spy would be set over them), all good sub¬ 
jects being expected to take their ice or other 
evening refreshment with all convenient speed, 
and then retire to their homes; “ where,” as one of 
our friends remarked, “they could come to no 
other harm than a domiciliary visit“ and 
where,” added another, in a similar aside , “they 
can be easily found if they are w r anted.” 

But artists and writers are a sociable tribe in all 
lands, and, as we found that solitary evenings in a 
comfortless hotel were dreary, and we were for¬ 
bidden to walk together in the bright moonlight, 
or to sib in a cafe on rainy evenings, some of our 
insular friends kindly made us welcome in their 
homes. 

I can’t say that our harmless in-door recreations 
were ever disturbed by a visit from the dreaded 
police, but it often happened that our walks to our 
lodgings, through the dimly-lighted streets, 'were 
arrested by some uncouth policeman in plain 
clothes, bursting upon us from a dark corner, sup¬ 
ported by two soldiers, and inquiring, in no civil 
tones, “ where we came from, our names, and where 
we were going;” all which information was care¬ 
fully noted in his pocket-book by the light of the 
nearest street-lamp. Then we were at liberty to 
pursue our way and our chat, which was, how¬ 
ever, continually broken by the necessity of answer¬ 
ing the challenge of every patrol and sentry w r e 
passed. 

My visits to my Sicilian acquaintance were 
varied by evenings with English friends, some of 
whom lived far from my inn, and my stay was 
often prolonged till near midnight, an hour at 
which no Sicilian walked the streets; my walks 
across the breadth of the city, however, could not 
be said to be solitary, as I met with challenges 
from patrol or sentry, or was called on for infor¬ 
mation of my name and pursuits nearly every five 
minutes of my walk. 

The evening of my last visit to the villa Catania 
happened to be cold and almost frosty; and, hav¬ 
ing staid somewhat later than usual, I started 
home on the run, exhilarated by the keen north 
wind and bright starlight, and the cheerful society 
of the house I had left. On reaching the first 
guard-house, the sentry challenged as usual, and 
I replied; but, to my discomfiture, instead of let¬ 
ting me pass, he levelled his bayonet, and called me 
to halt; the guard turned out in arms, the usual 
shabby policemen came forward, and pub the 
usual questions, and enlightened my ignorance of 
the cause of this ado by asking “what I was 


running for?” In reply to my explanation, that 
Englishmen were apt to run in going home to bed 
on a sharp starlight night, the official informed me 
that “running in the street was disorderly and 
forbidden; that I was excused as an ‘ Inglesc,’ but 
cautioned for the future.” 

I was glad that a caution was needless, as I was 
about leaving this favoured island, in which no 
action of life seemed to be free from police inter¬ 
ference. I saw and heard enough of the kind I 
have sketched, to make me wonder how long the 
people would bear such a burden, and also to 
make me now and then—I think of it ten years 
after—thankful to the kind Providence that has 
placed me in 

“ Tho land where, girt with friends or foes, 

A man may speak tho thing he will.” 


THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 

A WALK ABOUT STI11LING. 

“ Grey Stirling, bulwark of the North,” stands 
sentinel among a score of battle-fields. From the 
days of Tacitus, when Agricola struggled with the 
Celtic prince Galgacus on neighbouring slopes of' 
the Grampians; through ages of conflicts between 
Piets and Britons, Scots and Southrons, Highland 
turbulence and Lowland loyalty; this stronghold 
has been witness, and in some measure controller, 
of the storms of strife which have swept across the- 
level countries within its ken. At the present day 
its strength is chiefly a show-scene, guaranteed to 
Scotland b} T the Articles of Union. 

Travelling thither from Edinburgh, we pass 
stations named Falkirk and Bannockburn; which 
historic words cause us to thrust our heads forth 
of the carriage to behold, in the first instance, a 
red-roofed town amid din and glare of forge-works; 
and secondly, broken ground intersected by a brook, 
and bearing a village distinguished for carpets and 
tartans. The approach to Stirling reveals a sloping- 
height, with houses climbing upon it towards a 
pile which resembles a palace more than a fortress, 
and looks as little grim and feudal as any castle- 
with its history could be supposed. Like true 
greatness, it can afford to lay aside pretension. In 
general outline the town is similar to Edinburgh, 
being built on the principle of safety, which perforce 
guided the architectural plans of our ancestors, 
before men had lives quiet enough to think of 
broad streets or sanitary regulations, and when the 
shelter of a fortification was essential to burghers’ 
prosperity. 

We arrive at the Stirling Station, and step out 
into the usual bustle and excitement; whence, 
making our way towards the Castle, we ascend the 
nearest of the aforesaid narrow streets; whose 
upper portion, past the tall spire of the Athenamm, 
is called after Robert Spittal, tailor to James iv; a 
man who, for his benevolence, deserves this or any 
other remembrance by which his name can be held 
in modern memories. Higher in the street, a 
black stone set in front of an old gabled house with 
high steps bears the following inscription :—“ This 
hous is foundit for support of ye Puir be Robert 
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Spittal, taillyour to King lames ye 4 in anno 1530. 
R. S.” An open pair of scissors rampant, strides 
across the sentence; an heraldic bearing of 'which 
the generous cloth-worker was not ashamed, nor 
need be. 

Before reaching the old Greyfriars Church, we 
pass a handsome monument, in process of erection, 
to Ebenezer Erskine, one of its former ministers. 
It has clustered columns of the composite order, 
supporting arches which are to enframe a statue; 
the dome is adorned with recessed arcades, all 
brilliant in white sandstone. Stirling commemo¬ 
rates gratefully her celebrities; another statue to 
the same eminent divine and founder of the Seces¬ 
sion Church, stands in the cemetery on the Castle- 
hill. Further on is the jail of the town, pictur¬ 
esquely built in towers and turrets, so as to suit 
the adjoining fortifications. The churches close by 
are fine examples of the pointed Gothic style, 
dating from 1494, and full of history. Here John 
Knox preached before Mary, and before James vi 
at his coronation; here the Regent Arran abjured 
Romanism ; and here also lies the ablest and most 
strenuous opponent of the Reformation in Scotland, 
who, if human energy and talent could have done 
so, "would have smothered our infant Protestantism 
■with flames of persecution—the clever and un¬ 
scrupulous Cardinal Beaton. And now, each 
sabbath over his grave rolls the tide of Protestant 
psalmody; for the work was of God, and as many 
as opposed it were brought to nought. 

Another relic of that stormy age is “ Mar’s 
Work,” the front wall and side towers of a richly 
decorated mansion constructed by the Regent Mar 
at the head of Broad Street: -which street was 
anciently the May Fair of Stirling, being a cluster 
of houses of the nobility, as some with ornamented 
gables still testify to their poor inhabitants. It 
pleased the Earl of Mar that the quarry for the 
materials of his residence should be Cambuskenneth 
Abbey ; whence were imported, under ecclesiastical 
anathema, many a quaint corbel and gargoyle, and 
massive mullion, which the architect ingeniously 
fitted together into new groups of decoration. 
Escutcheons crowded with quarterings, moulded 
niches and embrasures, fantastic figures, (among 
which particularly is one of a bundle of rods sur¬ 
mounted by a child’s face, looking fresh as if from 
the chisel yesterday,) these encrust the weather-worn 
surface; and at top, underneath the broken summit 
of the wall, whence grass waves in the wind, is a 
line of carven camion mouths. Three rude rhymes, 
very characteristic of the earl proprietor, are yet 
legible over the entrances :— 

“ I pray al luikers on this Luging, 

Vitli gentle e to gif tliair juging. 

The moir I stand in opin liitlit 
My faults moir subject ar to sitht. 

Esspy, speik furth, and spair notht j 
Consider weil I cair notht." 

Here was a defiance of the public! Had the 
Fourth Estate existed, my Lord Mar had spoken 
more softly, and acted less rapaciously. He died 
in Stirling, before his palace was completed; and 
the disinherited monks of Cambuskenneth affirmed 
that his death was a judgment for sacrilege. 

A little way to the right stand the pinnacled 


turrets and massive quadrangle of “ Ar gyle’s 
Lodging; ” a sentinel pacing in the archway, for it 
has fallen from its high estate to be a military 
hospital. Sir William Alexander the poet was its 
builder, in the reign of Charles I. Here James II 
of England received hospitality from the earl, whom 
afterwards he beheaded; and here another power¬ 
ful Argyle had his residence during the campaign 
of Sheriffmuir in 1715, when again Stirling Castle 
“ bridled the wild Highlander.” Next at hand is 
the esplanade, the dry moat crossed by a draw¬ 
bridge ; and passing through two deep archways, 
by fortifications erected in Queen Anne’s time, we 
find ourselves before the palace of James v. 

Its general outline is familiar, from distant view 
—its castellated Lombard architecture, and many 
niches, and highly decorated frieze; and we arc 
prepared for something eminently handsome. But 
on drawing nigh, this profuse ornament assumes 
the strangest character. From every niche starts 
into sight a form in some degree singular, or re¬ 
pulsive, or uncouth even to hideousness. Every 
twisted column is capitalled with some ugly phan¬ 
tasm, some contorted group: every bracket is a 
grinning monster. Grotesque as gargoyles always 
are, hero the prescriptive deformity is redoubled. 
Fever dreams might furnish such grim fancies: 
rarely are they found perpetuated in stone, and 
lavished as decoration. A small statue of James v 
himself stands on a square column at one corner, 
the sanest seeming among them all. 

Formerly the interior was very splendid: the 
presence-chamber boasted an oaken roof, of carving 
such as few other palaces could rival. But such 
rich decoration proved at last too weighty for joists 
becoming frail through age, and had to be removed 
for simpler ceiling; and the bosses and beams, 
distributed among museums public and private, 
are considered valuable possessions from their 
beauty. The palace is centred with a small 
square, called the Lion’s Den, where the King of 
Scotland was wont to amuse himself with the 
moods of his brother monarchs of the forest. 

Mary of Guise occupied the leisure hours of her 
long regency with the completion and adornment 
of this building. Hence she probably issued her 
rescript, summoning the heretic preachers to appear 
before a court of justice in Stirling; who obeyed 
her command, approaching the town with such a 
powerful body of friends, that she was glad to 
stipulate for their withdrawal by a cessation of the 
prosecution she had begun. According to the 
treacherous policy of her kinsmen, she then out¬ 
lawed the Reformers for non-appearance. What 
rage and fear must have filled her heart, as she saw 
from these castle heights the hated religion spread¬ 
ing over Scotland, like an irresistible tide into all 
men’s hearts, no whit stayed by the stakes of 
Hamilton and Wishart! 

To the east of this square stands what was once 
the Parliament House; it makes but a sorry ap¬ 
pearance now, whitewashed and modernised into 
barracks. To the north, the Chapel Royal, built 
by James vi for the baptism of his eldest son 
Henry, on site of another more ancient, is now the 
Armoury. On the keystones of the gables are 
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stone unicorns, sole remnant of former adornings. 
We ascend a staircase within, and enter a long 
chamber dim with floating banners, all sorely- 
wounded by Peninsular or Waterloo shot; indeed, 
of the Forty-second's flag scarce enough remains 
for identification, after the fierce eighteenth of June. 
Seven thousand stand of arms are marshalled along 
the centre of the room, and that curious range of 
weapons at the end are boarding-pikes, provided 
to arm the peasantry against Napoleon's invasion 
fifty years ago. Hanging in one of the windows 
is the ancient oaken crown, carved with semblance 
of jewelled circlet and ball, which, while the regalia 
of Scotland were missing, was suspended as re¬ 
presentative over the sovereign's head at his 
coronation. And lying in the same embrasure is 
a singular-looking spear-like weapon—rusty iron 
and wood joined together by the rudest rivets and 
clamps, the edge hacked as by its own heavy blows : 
it is a Lochaber axe, wielded by some stout Scot 
at Bannockburn. Beside this ghastly memorial 
of sanguinary combat lies the tilting-lance of mock 
warfare—one used by James vi; it is singularly light 
and strong for its extreme length. 

But approach yon corner with reverence, and 
see that old broken pulpit, the wood much worm- 
eaten, the joints of the panels splitting asunder, 
and an old blackened table, carved antiquely, bear¬ 
ing the date m.d. in the centre. John Knox 
preached and prayed at these. Hence rang his 
stern voice in reproof of the vices and tyrannies 
of an effeminate court; hence poured forth his 
impassioned prayers for his beloved native land, 
which has never forgotten that preaching or those 
prayers. At this table he dispensed the sacred 
cup and bread with apostolic simplicity, in opposition 
to the gorgeous ritual of Borne. 

Looking upon the former relic, one is reminded 
of. the words of his historian Melville, that Knox 
“ had like to ding the pulpit in blads ” with the 
physical vehemence of his sermons, at times. 
Perhaps this impetuous oratory was the necessary 
complement to such defiant speech as the Begent 
Mar’s, before mentioned. At all events, it was the 
habit of the time—when men were very plain 
speakers and rough actors. 

Anew building has been erected on the site of the 
old Stirling Palace, which was accidentally burned 
down four years since, and with it the Douglas 
Boom, where James 11 slew that turbulent earl 
with his own royal hand, thereby befouling its 
royalty evermore. Eor he had given the Douglas 
a safe conduct under the great seal, and with pre¬ 
tence of friendly conference lured him helpless 
into the Castle, to a preconcerted assassination. 
The earl’s brothers dragged his Majesty’s safe- 
conduct through the mud of Stirling town at a 
cart-tail, and with trumpets proclaimed him perjured, 
and avenged on his wretched subjects their king’s 
crime by burning and pillaging for miles around. 
More than three centuries subsequently, workmen 
digging in the governor’s garden found the skele¬ 
ton of Douglas, who had been cast from the win¬ 
dow of the room above, and buried where he fell. 

Crossing this small garden, we reach the ramparts 
—a narrow walk, beside a parapet breast-high: over 


the parapet is an unexampled view. Spread level, 
and many-coloured as a map, are miles of lowlands, 
from the wooded hills of Touch to the Frith of 
Forth, which lies like an inland lake on the horizon; 
in the middle distance, many graceful windings of 
the bright Forth and its turbulent tributaries Teith 
and Allan, among fields flushed with the richest 
hues of fertility; and northwards, background to 
all, a great purple wall of mountains, extending 
across the whole breadth of Scotland, from Ben 
Arthur in Argyleshire, whose spurs are washed by 
Atlantic waves, to the extremest Ochil height 
declining towards the German Ocean: there stands 
the range before us, in magnificent strength and 
space. 

Ben Lomond to the west, and close by a chasm 
full of misty mountains far away in lake-land; Ben- 
Venue, which shadows the beautiful Loch Katrine, 
Ben-Lecli’s vast heathy mass over Callander; “ the 
wild heights of Uam Var,” and cone-like Ben-Voir- 
lich in the midst. These are the chief; prince- 
presidents in this parliament of mountains; but 
not a peak in all the multitude is without a name 
and a history. Where a glen separates the Gram¬ 
pians from the Ochils, we have a glimpse of very 
distant summits, ranging even beyond the Tay; 
somewhere in the foreground of the same glen is 
yet extant a Boman camp at Ardoch, the most 
perfect of their military works in Britain. Nearer, 
densely wooded heights rise behind the neat houses 
of Bridge-of-Allan, and the rounded Ochils lie along, 
Damyat most picturesque of them, at vdiose feet 
curl many “ links” of the silver Forth ; projecting 
in front, the Abbey Craig, a mass of precipitous 
rock clothed with trees, on whose crest stood 
Wallace to watch the troops of Cressingham cross 
the bridge which he had sawn in twain before¬ 
hand. Here is the nation about to commemorate 
him tardily by a monument. 

What must this prospect be with the glory of 
sunset upon it? Or fancy it on a clear winter’s 
evening, when the heaven is ruddy with frost, and 
the -infinite foldings of the mountains are clothed 
in snow, casting cold blue shadows into the gorges,, 
and daylight dies in a glow’ of richest crimson ! 
Our guide tells us he has seen such, and also seen 
the broad lowlands covered with thick white mist, 
like an unfathomed tide, while the summits of the 
mountains rose above, magnified and glorified 
with early sunbeams—island ranges coasting a 
mystic ocean! 

And imagination is irresistibly moved to ask, 
was this vast plain ever really a sea-level, a mighty 
estuary; those hills its craggy shores, and this 
rock an islet on W'hich ships and sea -monsters 
might be wrecked ? Science answers that it is all 
possible, nay, probable; that the great masses of 
greenstone trap, which we call Stirling Bock, Abbey 
Craig, and Craig Forth, were protruded through 
the flat sandstone beds around by a volcanic con¬ 
vulsion disrupting the peaceful ocean of some 
distant geologic cycle. Twenty feet above the 
highest tides of the Forth have been found the 
fossil remains of a gigantic whale, embedded in blue 
silt—positive proof that jwimeval waves once rolled 
over the Carse of Stirling, making it a playground 
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for huge lumbering cetacea; and that one day, 
■when the upheaval of the lowlands came, a fine 
specimen of Balcenoptera could not get out of the 
way fast enough, but was overtaken by the smother¬ 
ing mud, and lay therein entombed till modern 
pickaxes brought him to light, that scientific men 
might buttress theories with his bones. 

The rampart which we tread—the Royal Walk, as 
it is called—is signalized by memorials of two queens, 
who gazed thence centuries apart. A low stone 
seat, much worn and broken, where Mary of Scot¬ 
land often sate to watch through a loophole the 
amusements of her nobles in the lists at foot of 
the rock; and at the opposite corner a similar 
seat raised to commemorate the visit of her illustri¬ 
ous descendant, Queen Victoria., in 184!2. 

Standing on Queen Mary’s seat, we have a wide 
view to southward, of great plains stretching into 
unison with the gray verge of the sky; they have 
been battlefields of Wallace, Bruce, and the Pre¬ 
tender. The history of Bannockburn may be read 
in the outlines of the land. We notice the sunken 
ground where Bruce dug pits and scattered caltrops 
for the English cavalry; remnants of thicket and 
copse, on site of the oak forest called Torwood, 
whence the Scots moved to the attack; the upland 
where the camp-followers appeared in semblance 
of a corps de reserve; and, diminished to a speck 
of gravel by distance, the boulder of greenstone, 
in a hole of which Bruce’s banner stood during the 
battle. 

Queen Anne’s Battery presents much the same 
prospect; not beautiful, except for its largeness, 
which confers upon the eye a sense of power, but 
deeply interesting from its connection with great 
events. Never can the mere natural loveliness of 
a landscape be so absorbing as a meaner scene 
which carries in its bosom a history of human 
struggle or suffering. 

Leaving the Castle by the same low-browed arch¬ 
way, we see before us the Cemetery, its statues 
standing among green slopes, beside the renowned 
Ladies’ Rock; our exploration of which must be 
reserved for another paper. 


OLD ENGLISH MORAL POEMS. 

Scattered through our miscellaneous English 
poetry, especially of an eaidier date, there are a 
number of smaller and chiefly irregular moral 
poems of varying merit, which we rather think 
have no precise parallel in the literature of other 
countries, whilst they eminently reflect some pecu¬ 
liarities of the English mind. They spring from 
that serious and sober character, that self-depend¬ 
ent and contemplative disposition, which turns the 
eye inward as often as without, and which claims 
kindred "with noble qualities, the love of rural 
nature and of domestic quiet. The compositions 
referred to arc often bedewed with sweet sprinklings 
of fancy, and have almost always a purity of diction 
which time and change have failed to render obso¬ 
lete. Sometimes they are the effusions of simple 
minds, grateful for the slender talent of poetry 
which has been lent them, and pleased to dedicate 


it to the expression of those earnest thoughts in 
which they find their sweetest enjoyment. Some¬ 
times they speak the language of those who, having 
wandered from the path of duty, have forgot the 
practice though not the love of virtue, and who 
now, in the intervals of passion, or in the returning 
of the prodigal to his Father’s house, lift up a 
humble and mournful hymn, to proclaim, from sad 
experience, the blessings of that rectitude from 
which they have too easily departed. The topics 
on which these little poems touch chiefly are 
confined within a limited and uniform sphere—lile 
and its vanities, death and its certainty, affliction 
and its uses, prosperity and its dangers, the 
emptiness of outward advantages, the felicity of a 
calm and contemplative spirit, the cares of the 
court and city, the pleasures of solitude and the 
country. 

We give, as our first example of this kind of 
composition, two stanzas of a ditty upon the un¬ 
certainty of this life, preserved in a manuscript of 
the British Museum, and published in Ritson’s 
“Ancient Songs.” It appears to have been written 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, or a 
little later, and is worth something as a curiosity 
of literature, if not as a poem. 

“ Winter waken etli all my care, 

Now these leavis waxetli bare : 

Oft I sigh and moumc saro, 

When it cometh in my thought 

Of this world’s joy, how it go’th all to nought. 

“ Now it is, and now it n’is, 

All so it ne’er n’were, I wis: 

And many man saitli sooth it is. 

All goeth but Godis will: 

And we shall die, though us like ill.” 

Passing over the century in which Chaucer 
flourished—whose genius Warton compares to tlio 
bright and brittle promise of an English spring, so 
often succeeded by a return of wintry weather—we 
find that towards the sixteenth century a very 
great advance had been made in the poetic accom¬ 
plishments of our forefathers. There then sprung 
up, as an old writer tells us, “ a new company of 
courtly makers, of whom Sir Thomas Wyatt the 
elder, and Henry Earl of Surrey, were the two 
chieftains.” With these eminent names may be 
associated that of Thomas Lord Vaux, who at the 
same period, or probably earlier than Surrey, 
contributed something to the refinement of taste 
and versification in England. The works of this 
cluster of poets were first published in 1557, in 
Tottcl’s Collection, the earliest printed miscellany 
of poetry in the language, where the poems of 
Surrey and Wyatt are followed by a number of 
others of “ unknown authors,” among which are at 
least two by Lord Yaux. 

The following irregular sonnet is by Wyatt:— 

THAT PLEASURE IS MIXED WITH EVERY PAIN. 

“ Venomous thorns that are so sharp and keen 
Bear flowers, we see, full fresh and fair of hue ; 

Poison is also put in medicine, 

And unto man Iris health doth oft renew. 

The fire, that all things else consumeth clean, 

May hurt and lieal; then, if that this be true, 

I trust sometime my harm may be my health, 

Since every woe is joined with some wealth.” 

To Surrey our poetry owes much, independently 
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of his having first used in England, in his transla¬ 
tions of Yirgil, that noble form of versification in 
which Shakespeare and Milton found free and fit 
scope for their genius, and which at once stimulates 
and tests the true poet by the high standard of 
thought and language which its simple grandeur 
requires to sustain it. From his original compo¬ 
sitions we extract the beginning of a little moral 
poem. It is written in the pleasing favourite 
metre of that daj^. 

NO AGE CONTENT WITH ITS OWN ESTATE. 

“ Laid in my quiet bed, in study as I were, 

I saw within my troubled head a heap of thoughts appear, 

And every thought did show so lovely in mine eyes, 

Thatnowl sighed, and thenl smiled, as cause of thoughts did rise. 

I saw the little boy, in thought how oft that he 

Did wish to God, to ’scape the rod, a tall young man to be; 

The young man eke, that feels his heart with pain oppressed, 
How he would be a rich old man, to live and he at rest; 

The rich old man, that sees his end draw on so sore, 

How ho would he a boy again, to livo so much the more; 
Whereat full oft I smiled to seo how all these three, 

From hoy to man, from man to boy, would chop and change 
degree!” 

The compositions attributed to Lord Yaux are 
of unequal character; but he aimed often at the 
right mark, though not a high one, and he some¬ 
times hit it. His songs are not unfrequeutly 
fortunate in their ideas, neat and natural in their 
expression, and smooth in their numbers. The 
following verses contain rather a good picture of 
the encroaching torpor of old age. 

“ My tastes do all me leave. 

My fancies all are fled. 

And tract of time begins to weave 
Grey bans upon my head. 

“ My muse doth not delight 
Me as she did before; 

My hand and pen are not in plight 
As they have been of yore. 

“ For reason me denies 

This youthly idle rhyme; 

And day by day to me she cries, 

* Leave off these toys in time! : 

“ The wrinkles on my brow, 

The furrows in my face, 

Say limping age will lodge him now 
Where youth must give him place. 

*' The harbinger of death 
To me I seo him ride; 

The cough, tho cold, the gasping breath. 

Doth bid mo to provide 

“ A pickaxe and a spado, 

Eke and a winding-sheet, 

A house of clay, for to be made 
For such a guest most meet.- 

“ Metliinks I hear the clerk 

That knolls the careful knell, 

And bids me leave my woeful work 
Ere nature me compel. 

<( Thus must I youth givo up. 

Whose badge I long did wear: 

To them I yield the wanton cup 
Who better may it bear. 

“ And ye that bide behind, 

Have ye none other trust ; 

As ye of clay were cast by kind. 

So shall ye waste to dust.” 

One more extract from Lord Yaux. 

OF A CONTENTED MIND. 

" When all is done and said, in the end thus shall you find, 

He most of all doth bathe in bliss that hath a quiet mind; 

And. clear from worldly cares, to deem can be content, 

The sweetest time in all his life in thinking to be spent. 


“ The body subject is to ficklo fortune’s power, 

And to a million of mishaps is casual every hour; 

And death in time doth change it to a clod of clay, 

Whereas the mind, which is divine, runs never to decay. 

“ Companion none is like Unto the mind alone; 

For many have been harmed by speech, through thinking few 
or none: 

Fear oftentimes restrained words, but makes not thoughts to 
cease, 

And he speaks best that hath the skill when for to hold his 
peace. 

" Our wealth leaves us at death, our kinsmen at the grave. 

But virtues of the mind with us unto tho heavens we have ; 
Wherefore, for virtue’s sake, I can bo well content, 

The sweetest time of all my life to deem in thinking spent.” 

On tlic same subject, onTvTiicli poets at this time 
were so fond to dwell, we will quote a couple of 
stanzas from Robert G-reen, best known as a 
dramatic writer, who was born about 1550, and 
died in 1592. He is said to have been the first 
English poet who wrote for his subsistence. The 
following lines possess much smoothness and 
elegance. 

“ Sweet are the thoughts that savour of content j 
The quiet mind is richer than a crown; 

Sweet are tho v nights in careless slumber spent; 

The poor estate scorns fortune’s angry frown. 

Such sweet content, such minds, such sleep, such bliss 
Beggars enjoy, when princes often miss. 

** The homely house that harbours quiet rest. 

The cottage that affords no pride nor care. 

The means that ’grecs with country music best. 

The sweet consort of mirth and music’s fare, 

Obscurest life sets down a type of bliss: 

A mind content both crown and kingdom is.” 

We add one more from Tofctel’s Collection:— 

THAT EACH THING IS HURT OF ITSELF. 

“ Why fearest thou the outward foe, 

When thou thyself thy harm doth feed? 

Of grief, or hurt, or pain, or woe, 

Within each thing is sown tho seed. 

“ So fine was never yet the cloth, 

No smith so hard his iron beat, 

That th’ one consumed not with moth. 

T’other to canker all to fret. 

tc The knotty oak and wainscot old 
Within doth eat the silly worm; 

Even so a mind with envy rolled 
Always within itself doth burn. 

“ Thus every thing that Nature wrought, 

Within itself his hurt does bear; 

No outward harm needs to be sought 
When enemies be within so near.” 

“ The Paradise of dainty Devices, aptly furnished 
with sundry pithy and learned inventions, devised 
and written for the most part by M. Edwards, 
sometime of her Majesty’s Chapel, and the rest by 
sundry learned gentlemen, both of honour and 
worship,” was published in 1576. It contains 
rather too much of the cypress and the yew to bo 
a very delicious Eden, and its ivies and myrtles 
are not of a much livelier hue. We select a part 
of one piece, -which seems to us to be well versified, 
and, in the last verse, to' possess considerable 
stateliness, both of style and sentiment. 

“ Man's jutting life finch surest stay 
Where sacred virtue beareth sway." 

“ The sturdy rock, for all his strength. 

By raging seas is rent in twain; 

Tho marble stone is pierced at length 
With little drops of drizzling rain; 
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The ox doth yield unto the yoke; 

The steel ohey’th the hammer stroke; 

" Yea., man himself, unto whose will 
All things are bounden to obey. 

For all his wit and worthy skill. 

Doth fade at length and fall away. 

There is no thing but timo doth wasto: 

The heavens, the earth, consume at last. 

“ but virtue sits triumphing still 
Upon the throne of glorious fame: 

Though spiteful death man’s body kill. 

Yet hurts he not his virtuous name; 

P»y life or death, whatso betides. 

The state of virtue never slides.” 

Our next extract shall be from Tusser, whose 
poem, “ The Five Hundred Points of Good Hus¬ 
bandry,” was once popular, not so much from its 
poetical merit, as from the homely lessons it taught 
of hospitality and thrift, sobriety and cheerful¬ 
ness, attention to this world and care for the next. 
We may remark, in passing, that in the scansion of 
his lines Tusser is considered to be remarkably 
correct, according to the pronunciation of his day. 

A DESCRIPTION OF LIFE AND RICHES. 

" The lands and the riches which here we possess 
Be none of our own, if a God we profess ; 

But lent us of him, as his talent of gold. 

Which, being demanded, who can it withhold ? 

" God maketh no writing that justly doth say 
How long we shall have it—a year or a day; 

But leave it we must (howsoever we leave), 

When Atrop shall pluck ns from hence by the sleeve. 

" To death we must stoop, be wo high, be wo low; 

But how, and how suddenly, few be that know; 

What cany we then but a sheet to the gravo. 

To cover this carcass of all that we have ? ” 

From George Gascoigne, once so warmly ad¬ 
mired, and then so thoroughly forgotten, whose 
unthrifty youth was redeemed by a sober man¬ 
hood, and, as an eye-witness tells us, by a “ godly 
and charitable end,” we could borrow several things 
which deserve praise and might afford pleasure, 
but our limits forbid. Hero, however, are the last 
verses of his 

"GOOD NIGHT.” 

" The waking cock, that early crows 
To wear the night away, 

Puts in my mind the trump that blows 
Before the latter day. 

" And as I rise up lustily, 

When sluggish sleep is past. 

So hope I to rise joyfully 
To judgment at the last. 

" Thus will I wake, thus will I sleep, 

Thus will I hope to rise, 

Thus will I neither wail nor weep. 

But sing in godly wise. 

" My bones shall in this bod remain. 

My soul in God shall trust, 

By whom I hope to rise again 
From death and earthly dust.” 

We cannot forbear to add the following lines in 
commendation of friendship, attributed to Gas¬ 
coigne, yet probably the production of an earlier 
poet, Nicholas Grimoald :— 

FRIENDSHIP. 

" Of all the heavenly gifts that mortal men commend. 

What trusty treasure in the world can countervail a friend ? 

Our health is soon decayed; goods casual, light, and vain; 

Broke have we seen the force of power, and honour suffer stain. 

When fickle fortune fails, this knot endureth still; 

Thy kin out of their kind may swerve, when friends owe thee 
good-will. 


What sweeter solace shall befal, than one to find 

Upon whose breast thou may’st repose the secrets of thy mind? 

He waileth at thy wo; his tears with thine be shed ; 

With thee does he all joys enjoy, so lief a life is led. 

Behold thy friend, and of thyself the pattern see; 

One soul, a wonder shall be seen, in bodies twain to be; 

In absence present; rich in want; in sickness sound: 

Yea, after death, alive may’st thou by thy sure friend be found.” 

The next example we shall give is from an un¬ 
known author, though the poem itself is better- 
known than any of the same date. It is more 
spirited and modern in its tone than any which 
precede, but its morality is of a much lower strain. 
As a pagan production it might, indeed, be worthy 
of all the praise it has received ,* we can scarcely 
think it is as a Christian one. It is pitched very 
much in the same key as many of the odes of 
Horace; but the narrow, selfish philosophy—albeit, 
in the hands of the Roman bard sound and healthy 
■within its little sphere—the absence of all aspira¬ 
tion, of all religious gravity, of all sympathy with 
human misery, and the proud self-satisfaction and 
self-reliance, which do not shock us in a heathen 
poet, are very offensive in one to whom even the 
most superficial reception of the gospel should 
have given a larger heart and a better spirit. Here 
are the verses, with the omission of one or two 
stanzas:— 

" My mind to me a kingdom is; 

Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 
That God or nature hath assigned: 

Though much I want that most would have. 

Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 

" Content I live: this is my stay; 

I seek no moro than may suffico; 

I press to bear no haughty sway: 

Look! what I lack my mind supplies. 

Lo! thus I triumph like a king, 

Content with wk?.t my mind doth bring. 

" Some have too much, yet still they crave; 

I little have, yet seek no more: 

They are but poor, though much they have; 

And I am rich with little store: 

They poor, I rich; they bog, I give; 

They lack, I lend; they pine, I live. 

" I wish but what I have at will, 

I wander not to seek for more; 

I like the plain; I climb no hill ; 

In greatest storms I sit on shore, 

And laugh at them that toil in vain 
To get what must be lost again.” 

T\ r e will set down an answer to these lines in 
the same homely metre. 

" * My mind to me a kingdom is! * 

No longer urge that swelling .strain; 

For who can hope the praise is his 
A monarch o’er himself to reign ? 

" Nor boast that thus in cold content 

Thou bear’st a calm and careless mind. 

Nor deign’st to laugh or to lament 
For joys or sorrows of thy kind. 

" Such lonely life may lurk apart, 

Unreached by tainting passion’s stain. 

And what was once a human heart 
May lose the touch of human pain. 

" But heavy is the blamo he bears 
Who, flying vice, flies virtue too; 

Whose fields, devoid of com or tares, 

Lie barren in liis Maker’s view. 

"And greater bliss it were to groan 

With all whose sufferings ask a sigh, 

Than, thus congealed to conscious stone. 

Unwept, unweeping, live and die,” 
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A NIGHT IN THE BUSH. 

It was in 1852 that I and two others left Sydney, 
in New South Wales, for the gold diggings. We 
were just about to return to Melbourne, where my 
two mates had been very successful at Eagle Hawk 
diggings, lyingsome three miles from Sandhurst, the 

township of the Bendigo goldfields. Captain H-, 

one of my mates, assured me he had washed out a 
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single spadeful of the glittering wash dirt, and was 
rewarded with upwards of 31bs. troy weight of the 
finest gold. In consequence, however, of the wet 
season, they had left their claims not half worked, 
as all the flats—at that time the only places where 
gold was sought for—were under water. Thus the 
Melbourne diggings, in the months of July and 
August, 1852, were partially deserted, and Sydney 
reaped the advantage of the miners’ custom, the city 
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A NIGHT IN THE BUSH. 


of Melbourne being unable to afford better accom¬ 
modation at that period than the bleak tents of the 
far-famed Canvas Town. Besides, the lucky diggers 
preferred paying from £8 to £16, according to their 
means, in visiting Sydney, where the living was 
fully twice as good, and one half cheaper, than it 
was at Melbourne. 

As I have said, we intended to return to Eagle 
Hawk, when a report was circulated, and went the 
round of the colonial newspapers, that Bingara, 
some seventy miles the other side of the Peel River, 
was far richer in its golden treasures than any of 
the other goldfields. 

Believing what wo all so much wished, we were 
induced to make for this new El Dorado. After 
innumerable dangers and difficulties, we visited both 
Bingara and the Hanging Rock diggings, as they 
were then called, but found their reputed richness 
to be a cruel hoax, as hundreds besides ourselves 
experienced. The report was got up by a certain 
class of “ true patriots,” to deceive the emigrant 
population many hundreds of miles up the country, 
to prey upon them while their money lasted, and to 
extort unwilling labour from those who, travel- 
stained and sick and sore, had no alternative but 
to tie themselves to masters (men of laggisli ante¬ 
cedents) for months, in order to obtain present 
subsistence and rest. At that time there was a 
Masters and 'Servants Act in force, which gave to 
the masters both ends and middle of the bargain; and 
its j^enal provisions were of the most despotic na¬ 
ture. Having proved, then, the complete deception 
of the New South Wales diggings, we were &n rmte 
for Victoria, via Albury, on the Upper Hume or 
Murray River, which separates the colonies of Vic¬ 
toria and New South Wales, when we met with the 
following adventure. 

We accomplished the first part of our journey 
without anjr incident deserving notice.; but on the 
night of the 12 bh, after a fatiguing tramp of twenty- 
six miles in a driving rain, being extremely anxious 
to cross the Lachlan River before it became impas¬ 
sable from the floods, we pushed on long after .night¬ 
fall:; for the river was rising rapidly, owing to the 
heavy rain which was pouring into it, and our 
anxiety to get in safety across it increased in pro¬ 
portion. 

We were then a party of three, Captain H-, 

Mr. W-and myself, and were accompanied by a 

cart drawn by three horses, one before the other, two 
saddle-horses, and a colt. We varied our mode of 
travelling; one day we walked and drove, and the 
next rode, by turns. The cart contained, besides 
our mining implements and a travelling tent, our 
provision for the journey, consisting of a bag of flour 
of £>01bs. weight to supply us with the never-failing 
danger; 20 or OOlbs. of corned mutton and beef; 
suitable bush clothing; and, most important of all, 
the powder and shot which were to enable us to 
defend ourselves from the attacks of bush-rangers, 
besides adding to our usual monotonous fare of mut¬ 
ton and damper the savoury relish of cockatoos and 
parrots. Such is the only game these wilds afford, 
except kangaroos, now very scarce, and opossums, 
which are only eaten by the natives; though, when 
stewed with the mutton, they are by no means to be 


despised. We bad also, of course, a good supply of 
tea, the universal drink in Australia, and a small 
quantity of brandy was treasured up for great 
emergencies. 

As we approached the river, being the best 
mounted, it was my duty to ride forwards for the 
purpose of finding the ford. I was mounted on a 
powerful grey mare, named Kitty. She had not long 
foaled, and her young colt, “ Silver shanks,” had fol¬ 
lowed the mother all the way from Tamworth, on the 
Peel, and by its frolicsome gambols often served to 
wile away the time during our tedious journey. 
Trusting to the sagacity of the mare, I soon found 
the fording place—for it was now dark—and crossed 
over the river. The Lachlan was here about one- 
third as wide as the Thames at London Bridge, and 
as I rode'through it, the water reached up to my 
knees and hips. Aware of the difficulty of a earn 
crossing it in its present swollen state, I called to 

Captain H-, who happened to be driving, to lead 

the horses into the river, the entrance to it being very 

rotten and boggy. But H-, proud of his skill in 

driving, and perched on the top of the cart, was not 
disposed to follow my recommendation. I saw the 
danger, but it was too late to prevent it In a mo¬ 
ment the shaft horse was carried off his legs, and 
the cart, after a vain struggle of the other horses 
to haul it on ibs legs again, was completely over¬ 
turned in the midst of the river.* 

Here was a situation for our exhausted party. 
The cart contained all our provision, and three of 
our horses were struggling in the foaming waters, 
in the greatest jeopardy. I instantly reerossed the 
river, and rode back to obtain assistance from a 
party of five men whom we had passed about three 
miles back, and whom we left bivouacking on the 
ground for the night, they having kindled a fire and 
made themselves as comfortable as circumstances 
permitted. I should have mentioned that it is 
almost invariably the custom in Australia to put 
up for the night on the commencement of rain, as 
the horses get collar-wrung from the wet, and the 
dangers and fatigue of travelling through such a 
country are too great to be increased by the addi¬ 
tional risks of rain and darkness. We should have 
followed the usual custom, had we not been so 
anxious to cross the river before the increasing fall 
of rain rendered it unfordable. We bad had to wait 
three weeks before we could cross the Peel at Tam- 
worth, some ten weeks previously, and it rained in 
torrents nearly the whole time. Hence arose our 
anxiety to cross the Lachlan so late at night as past 
nine o’clock. People in England, who have never 
witnessed the floods that often deluge these semi- 
tropical colonies, and which soon convert a gentle 
stream into a raging torrent, h ardly know what rain is. 

It had become j)^nh dark when I retraced my 
steps to ask help fixmF the party we bad passed, 
camping some three-quarters of an hour before, 
and which, I was sure, would not be refused. As 
I approached them, I called out, “ Help ! help!” 
A cheery “Hallo!” was the response, and “What 
is it P” was the next question. “ Our cart is over¬ 
turned in the Lachlan.” “What does it contain ?” 
“ Our all.” “ Then we must try what we can do 
for you.” And wet, weary, and stiff as they were, 
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the brave fellows followed me to the scene of our 
misfortune. 

Their help was indeed most needed. One of 
our party was holding up the head of the shaft horse 
to keep him above the rising waters, the other was 
cutting the traces to free the two other horses, 
which had awfully entangled themselves by their 
plunging and their efforts to free themselves. 
Happily, they were liberated, and scrambled safely 
back to the place where we were, and we were thus 
all enabled to unite our efforts in raising the over¬ 
turned cart, and rescuing its contents. For, un¬ 
prepared for such a catastrophe, we had simply 
placed the heavier articles at the bottom, our 
blankets on the topj and, in order to keep them 
dry, had lightly covered the whole with the tent. 
This was not strong enough to resist the weight so 
suddenly thrown upon it, and consequently every¬ 
thing was pitched into the river. 

Our task was perilous in the extreme. The 
water was now up to our arm-pits, and the stream 
was so strong that it was only by extending our 
legs and using the utmost caution that we could 
resist its force and keep our footing. In this 
critical position we had to duck under water, and, 
laying hold of one article after another, pass them 
from hand to hand. But we worked with a will, 
and at length nearly everything, though much 
damaged, was recovered; and by a mighty effort 
the cart was also righted, and we had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing it brought, without any great injury, 
to the bank where our jaded cattle were tethered. 

This task accomplished, our kind friends pre¬ 
pared to leave us. We had little to give them in 
return for their generous aid, but we offered to 
share with them our small store of brandy. This, 
however, the noble fellows, seeing our forlorn con¬ 
dition, resolutely refused, and we could not but feel 
ourselves that it was a mockeiy thus to attempt to 
repay the service they had rendered us. So, with 
hearty thanks on our side, and cordial good wishes 
on theirs, we let them depart with a sense of the 
full weight of their generosity, and they returned 
to their own watch-fire and the rest they so much 
needed. 

Behold ns, then, once more alone, drenched to 
the skin, tired, and hungry—as wretched, perhaps, 
as it is possible to conceive. And yet our troubles 
were by no means ended. Our lucifer matches 
had been wetted by the overturn of the cart, and 
we had no means of kindling a fire. 

Just at this moment we saw a light, apparently 
not a mile distant, and, thinking it might be a 
party of our countrymen encamping for the 
night, I again set out to beg some matches or a 
little live fuel to light our five. I knew the danger 
of riding through the buajfi such a time, where 
there was no path, and '^erc a blow from a pro¬ 
jecting branch of a tree might dash out my brains, 
or hurl me from my seat, and where, in after days, 
only a few whitened bones would be left to tell 
of my fate. But fire we must have; and as the 
light seemed very near, I commended myself to the 
kind Providence who had watched over me through 
.so many dangers, and, bending my head down to 
the neck of my faithful mare, and grasping her 


mane, I again trusted to her sagacity to bring me 
to the spot where the light was visible. I knew 
she would take as direct a course as possible, in¬ 
dependent of all obstacles; but I also knew that 
where there was room for her head under the pro¬ 
jecting branches there must be also room for my 
head, provided it did not rise higher than her 
own. 

Keeping the light before me as well as I could, I 
rode forwards—now through tall trees and thick 
underwood, and now over the bare heath. But we 
had been deceived in the distance, and on and on I 
went, the light still seeming to fly before me. At. 
length I found, by its increasing brightness, that I 
was in reality getting nearer to it, and a few mo¬ 
ments more brought me full in view — not of a party 
of friendly Englishmen, but of a scene not easily 
described. The light which had been visible at 
such a distance proceeded from an enormous burn¬ 
ing tree. Like many of its fellows, it was one that 
had fallen from decay, leaving its massive roots 
upturned in the air; and this gigantic log had been 
set on fire, and must have been burning already 
three or four days. Bound this tremendous fire sat 
a party of thirty or forty natives, black as jet, and 
perfectly naked — men, women, and children —gorg¬ 
ing themselves in savage brutality on the remains 
of a feast of opossums. Tho effect of my appear¬ 
ance in their midst, unexpected as it was, can 
hardly be conceived. Let the reader picture me 
bursting suddenly upon them, mounted on my 
mare, which, as I have said, happened to be a grey 
one ; my own hair and beard turned perfectly white 
by early troubles, (which I will not dwell on now,) 
and guiltless of razor or scissors for many months, 
flowing not only under the broad rim of my wide¬ 
awake, but extending half-way down my breast like 
an anoient Druid’s. The natives might well be 
excused for concluding me to be a spirit; less 
superstitious minds might have been as easily 
deceived. Such, at any rate, they took me for, and 
the effect was like magic. With yells of terror 
they took to their heels, leaving me in undisturbed 
possession of the fire. 

But how to take a portion of the glowing embers 
to my expectant friends was the next point to be 
settled. The glare was so intense that I could not 
get my mare near the burning tree, and when, hav¬ 
ing dismounted, and tied her up at some sixty 
yards distance to a stout sapling, I endeavoured to 
secure a pannikin of the red ashes, it was put out 
with a hiss by the pouring rain. After many vain 
attempts, in which the rain effectually baffled all 
my efforts, the pannikin became too hot to hold, 
and I found it impossible to carry off any of the 
fuel. 

I was just .thinking how I should face my mate? 
without bringing with me the precious live wood 
they were expecting so impatiently, when I happily 
remembered that I had two wax vestas in my 
waistcoat pocket; and, poor as this chance seemed 
to be to supply us with fire, it was the only one 
left, and I hastened back to my friends. 

Again I had to brave the perils of the bush, un¬ 
guided this time by the slightest clue as to their 
whereabouts, but still trusting the sagacity of the 
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A NIGHT IN THE BUSH. 


mare, which was as anxious as myself to regain our 
companions and return to her foal. 

Away she flew. I could do nothing but let her 
have her head. Once, indeed, she paused, and I 
w r as fearful she had lost her track; but, listening 
with all the intensity of apprehension, I heard— 
oh, joyful sound!—the faint neighing of a horse. 
The mare had heard it too, and, pricking up her 
ears, she answered it with such a neigh that it 
must have roused from their slumbers cockatoos, 
parrots, mope-hawks, opossums, and the whole 
inhabitants of the wood. The neigh was repeated 
again and again, and as often answered by the 
mare, till at length I could distinguish plainly the 
shrill neighing of the foal, and the cooeying of my 
anxious friends, which I immediately returned. 
My noble mare, thus encouraged, dashed forwards, 
and in considerably less time than it had taken me 
to go I rejoined my comrades. 

Great was their disappointment at the failure of 
my mission. They had been employed during my 
absence in gathering materials for the fire, and 
rubbing in their hands small portions of stringy 
bark, which they then dried in their bosoms, ready 
to add to the live embers they expected I should 
bring with me. All our hopes now lay in the two 
vestas, which I at once produced. Had not so 
much depended on it, I could have smiled at our 
eagerness as we prepared to set light to one of them. 
Everything was so saturated with the rain, which 
continued to pour down, that the only dry thread 
upon any one of us was the tail of my cotton shirt, 
where it was protected by the saddle. From this 
I proceeded to tear small fragments, the size of a 
crown piece, to serve as tinder. Then, all crowd¬ 
ing together, and holding our broad wide-awakes 
as a cover, we set light to one of the vestas, shel¬ 
tering with our hands the tiny flame when kindled, 
•with the greatest care. Surely no little infant was 
ever watched over by a tender mother with greater 
anxiety than was that feeble light by us. Indeed, 
our zeal almost defeated its own ends, and the 
adage that “ too many cooks spoil the broth ” was 
like to have held good in this instance also. For 
a long while our efforts to fan the small red glow 
of the tinder into a flame seemed fruitless ; but the 
wide-awake makes an excellent substitute for a pair 
of bellows, and the tiny flame being judiciously fed 
with the bark, it gradually increased in strength 
till at length we were able to set light to the old 
hollow stump of an already scorched tree, which 
had been selected for our fire, and it soon roared 
up into a noble blaze. 

We were now able to turn our attention to our 
poor horses, which had remained all this while in 
harness, and without a mouthful of food; for we 
dared not loosen them lest they should stray away 
in search of better quarters beyond our reach. 

Our horses attended to, we were next able to 
think of our own wants; and right glad were we 
to stretch our wearied limbs by the grateful warmth 
of the fire, and dry our saturated garments and 
blankets. All our stock of flour was unfortunately 
spoilt by the capsize of the cart; but w r e had our 
mutton and tea, and, lighting our pipes, we were 
soon in comparative comfort. 


It was then, for the first time, that I recollected 
I carried in my trowsers pocket 170 one-pound 
bank notes, our joint property. I thrust my hand 
into my pocket for them, and found, to my dismay, 
only a mass of pulp. What with being nearly three 
hours in the river, and what with the friction pro¬ 
duced by my rapid ride of nearly twelve miles there 
and back, besides being wet through all day long 
from continual rain, the notes were so injured that 
it was impossible to recognise what they once had 
been, and I threw them in disgust, a hissing mass, 
into the fire. I had been too much excited to think 
of our poor notes before. 


EARLY ENGLISH MORAL POEMS. 

PART II. 

In a late paper we laid before our readers, with the 
certainty of giving them pleasure, a few extracts 
from our earlier moral poets. We now continue 
our task, and will begin with a song in praise of 
the victory of Agincourt, (October 5th, 1415). It 
has, to be sure, very little poetical merit, but “ it 
is remarkable,” says Dr. Rimbault, “ as the first 
English regular composition of the hind of which 
we have any remains and still more interesting 
and remarkable it is for its reiterated ascription of 
the great victory it celebrates to God, giving him 
all the honour—a noble and pious national habit, 
which survives, not only in our grand national 
anthem, but in all the despatches proclaiming our 
triumphs by sea and by land. Esto peiyetua; so 
shall the glory of England not wane, blit increase. 
Here is the song. Some of the words are modern¬ 
ized :— 

“DEO G RATI AS, ANGLIA, RE DDE FRO VICTORIA.”' 

“ Our king went forth to Normandy 
With grace and might of chivalry: 

The God of him wrought marvellously, 

Wherefore England may call and cry, 

Deo gratias, 

Deo gratias, Anglia, redde pro victorici! 

“ He set a siege, and, sooth for to say. 

To Harfleur town, with royal array; 

The town lie won, and made a fray 
That France shall rue till doomsday. 

* * * * * 

“ Then, for sooth, our knight comely 
In Agincourt field he fought manly: 

Through grace of God most mighty. 

He had both field and victory. 

* * * * 

“ Now, gracious God, he save our king, 

His peoplo and all, his will willing; 

Give him good life and good ending. 

That wo with mirth more savely (savingly) sing, 

Deo gratia *, 

Deo gratias, Anglia, redde pro victoria” 

Our next is copied, according to Warton, from an 
old manuscript in the Cotton Library, entitled, 
“ Divers things from Henry viiith time.” One 
would think, from its style and orthography, that 
it belonged to a later period :— 

COMPARISON OF LIFE AND DEATH. 

“ The pleasant years that seem so swift to run. 

The merry days to end so fast that fleet. 

The joyful nights on which it dawn’th so soon. 

The happy hours which mo (more) do miss than meet,. 
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Do all consume as snow against the sun. 

And death makes end of all that life begun. 
****** 

“If man would mind what burthen life doth bring, 

What grievous crimes he doth to God commit. 

What pains, what pangs, what perils thereby spring, 

With no sure hour in all his days to sit. 

He would sure think, as with great cause I do. 

The day of death were better of the two.” 

It is very remarkable that Chaucer and Gower 
wrote in a much less contemplative strain than the 
poets who immediately succeeded them. This 
may be accounted for, perhaps, by the fact that in 
Gower’s time England was more Norman than 
Saxon; many of Gower’s poems are in French; 
and in Chaucer’s time the Saxon element of the 
English character had not yet gained the as¬ 
cendancy. Both of these poets borrowed much 
from foreign schools, which were then advanced in 
literature far beyond England. The long dearth 
of the poetic sjoirit that followed on the death of 
Chaucer is not perhaps to be regretted, as it made 
way, probably, for a more purely national poetry 
than w r e might otherwise have possessed. There 
is a solemnity and sadness in the strain of the 
minor bards who, at a long interval, succeeded their 
far greater Norman predecessors, that pleases us 
far better than the levity of the “ Canterbury Tales,” 
or the “ Romance of the Rose,” though in mere lite¬ 
rary merit they come not near those productions. 
The verses we are about to transcribe are to be 
found in Tottel’s Collection; their author is un¬ 
known :— 

“ When I behold my bier, my last and posting horse, 

That bear shall to the grave my vile and carrion corse. 

Then say I, Silly 'wretch! why doth thou put thy trust 
In things, each made of slay, that soon shall turn to dust? 

4 ‘ Doth thou not see the young, the hardy, and the fair, 

That now are past and gone, as though they never were ? 

Doth thou not see thyself draw hourly to thy last, 

As shaft which is shot out at bird which flieth fast ? 

****** 

€t Lo! here the summer flower that sprung the other day; 

But winter weareth it as fast, and bloweth clear away: 

Even so shalt thou consume, from youth to loathsome age, 

For death he doth not spare the prince more than the page. 

“ Thy hov.se shall be of clay, a clod under thy head ; 

Until the latter day, the grave shall be thy bed— 

Until the blowing trump shall say to all and some (each). 

Else up out of your grave, for now the Judge is come!” 

“ The Soul’s Errand ” is the most celebrated of 
all the little poetical pieces which extend over the 
period to which we confine our present brief survey 
of the old English minor poets. This very clever 
jeu cVesprit was for a long time attributed to Sir 
W. Raleigh, and was said to have been written by 
him the night before his execution. But Mr. Ellis 
has furnished positive proof that Raleigh was not 
its author, by pointing out the fact that Sir Wal¬ 
ter perished in 1618, whereas the poem appeared 
in Davidson’s “Poetical Rhapsody” ten years 
before. Thomas Campbell suggests that it may be 
the same as “The Soul’s Knell,” at one time a very 
popular ditty, now believed to be lost, with a differ¬ 
ent title. But this conjecture loses much of its 
force, as there is extant a piece supposed to have 
been written by Anne Boleyn, or by George Lord 
Rochford her brother, in which we think “The 
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Soul’s Knell” may really be found. It commences 
thus:— 

“ Oh, death, rock me on sleep, 

Bring me on quiet rest; 

Let pass my guilty soul 
Out of my careful breast.” 

And the burthen of the song is :— 

“ Toll on the passing bell, 

Ring out the doleful knell, 

Let the sound my death tell. 

For I must die; 

There is no remedy, 

For now I die.” 

Mr. Campbell praises “The Soul’s Errand” in 
the highest terms. “ By whomsoever written,” he 
says, “ it is a burst of genuine poetiy. It places 
the last and inexpressibty awful hour of existence 
before my view, and sounds like a sentence of 
vanity on the things of the world, pronounced by 
a dying man, whose eye glares upon eternity.” 

Any one who can find all this in the verses 
alluded to will deem Mr. Campbell’s criticism just. 
But that he did not himself find it in them, but 
brought it to them, we are fully persuaded. A 
great poet may occasionally be the worst critic of 
poetry. He brings so much of his own to the 
work before him, that he is very liable to mistake 
the images of his own fancy for the creations of 
the performance which has merely evoked them 
from a state of dormancy; and the emotion he thus 
experiences he may be apt to ascribe to the inherent 
merit of the, perhaps, very inferior production that 
has merely excited it. In this way," we believe, 
Mr. Campbell has given an elevation, a scope, and 
a power to “ The Soul’s Errand” which do not be¬ 
long to it. In our judgment, the verses so belauded 
are not only totally devoid of solemnity, but full of a 
triumphant levity, which painfully contrasts with 
their subject, and thus makes them thoroughly 
antipoetic. They merit, however, the praise of 
originality of conception, and are full of spirit, 
buoyancy, and wit. Having ventured to oppose 
Mr. Campbell’s criticism, we cannot do less, though 
the poem is well known, than transcribe a few of 
its best stanzas :— 

“ Go, soul, tbo body’s guest, 

Upon a thankless errand; 

Fear not to touch the best— 

The truth shall be thy warrant. 

Go, since I needs must die, 

And give the world the lie. 

“ Go, tell the court it glows 

An d shines like rotten wood; 

Go, tell the church it shows 
What’s good, and does no good. 

If church and court reply, 

Then give them both the lie. 

* * * * 

“ Tell wit how much it wangles 
In tickle points of niceness; 

Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in ovemiceness; 

And if they do reply, 

Straight give them both the lie. 

“ Tell fortune of her blindness, 

Tell nature of decay, 

Tell friendship of unkindness, 

Tell justice of delay; 

And if they dare reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 
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“ So when thou hast, as I 

Commanded tliee, done blabbing 1 , 

Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing. 

Yet, stab at tliee who will, 

No stab the soul can kill.” 

The last stanza reminds one of Addison’s lines 
in Cato : — 

“ The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At tho drawn dagger, and defies its point.” 

But though the idea is the same in both authors, their 
tone is so different, that the difference of sentiment 
conveyed is as striking as the identity of idea. 

We refrain from entering on that glorious era 
of English poetry which was ushered in by the ap¬ 
pearance of “The Faerie Queen.” This most beau¬ 
tiful poem, teeming over with an exuberant wealth 
of intellectual fancy, cannot be duly appreciated in 
its immeasurable superiority till compared with the 
early poetic essays which immediately preceded it. 
Yet, if the genius of Spencer is enhanced by this 
comparison, that great poet owed much to his 
humble precursors. They were the harbingers 
that prepared his way and announced his approach. 
The moral earnestness (with very few exceptions) 
of their compositions, extending through half a cen¬ 
tury, had attuned the breasts of Englishmen to bet¬ 
ter strains than those of luxury and love. Hence the 
elevated tone of religious morality in “ The Faerie 
Queen,” appealing to sympathies already awakened, 
was at once understood and admired. We may 
trace indeed, we think, the type-character expanded 
of our eai’liest poets down to the time of Queen 
Anne, though it was much corrupted after the 
Restoration and during the reigns of the first 
Georges. A boundless profusion of maxims and 
sentiments of moral wisdom, like tho choruses of 
Greek plays, richly inlay our poetic literature up to 
this period. The classical school which followed 
presents us not quite a different, but a sensibly 
differing, style of writing. French elegance and 
point take the place of Saxon vigour and simplicity. 
During the Byronic or romantic epoch of our poetry, 
its sweet moralities, to the perpetual detriment and 
disgrace of the works alluded to, were drowned in 
sensuality. They greet us, however, again in our 
Lake school, of whom Cowper has been justly called 
the father. The homely strain, the genial spirit, 
the profound religious sentiment of the bard of 
domestic scenes and affections, re-opened that vein 
of poetic meditation which our contemporary poets 
have followed out through so many new reaches of 
recondite fancy and elaborate art. 


THE TOURIST IN’ SCOTLAND. 

A WALK ABOUT STIRLING. 

SECOND PAPER. 

Close beneath the esplanade of the Castle lies the 
Stirling Cemetery, comprising a space formerly 
called the Valley, and the scene of many a joust in 
olden time. Now its green surface is adorned with 
a triad of statues, in memory of men who had little 
concern with the mimic strife of tournaments, but 


fought mightily as any knights of chivalry in a 
far nobler warfare. The Titan struggle of Truth 
against Error, in this corner of the earth, owned 
them as chief combatants. Worthy epitaphs are 
their simple names; no eulogy could exalt John 
Knox, Alexander Henderson, Andrew Melville. 

There are also monuments to the sufferers of 
covenanting times. Looking with serene young face 
toNvards the Highland hills, stands James Itenwick, 
the Bible in one hand, his sword in the other. But 
the gem of the cemetery is yon group in white mar¬ 
ble—so pure, so delicate, so fragile-seeming, that the 
spectator feels the very breath of the breeze upon it 
to be almost desecration. Two young girls are 
seated together, an open book in the elder’s hand ; 
they were speaking about something on the page,, 
when the sculptor saw them in the dream of love¬ 
liness which he has here crystallized into substance. 
A lamb—fitting symbol of helpless innocence—lies- 
at their feet; an angel approaches from behind, with 
some shade of sorrow on his glorious face, to break 
their sweet companionship, as he must presently ; 
and in his right hand are flowers, on whose sheath 
is a reference to the words, “ They that wait on the 
Lord shall renew their strength; they shall mount 
up with wings as eagles.” Further suitable epitaph 
is the verse, “ Many waters cannot quench love.” 
This fascinating group has been erected by private 
munificence to commemorate “ Margaret Wilson of 
Glenvernoch, and her like-minded sister Agnes,” so 
far as such heroic life and death can need comme¬ 
moration. 

Many strange old tombs lie in this cemetery, with 
quaint carvings and inscriptions, some dating so far 
back as 1579, and abounding in unsightly skulls,, 
scythes, bones, hour-glasses—grim emliems of 
decay. At the -western limit rises the Ladies’ 
Rock, where once were used to sit the dames of the 
Scottish Court in beauteous array, to behold tour¬ 
naments on the level ground below. Looking down, 
the embankments of the sports are still visible, dis¬ 
tinct as if moulded on the turf a month since—the 
outer squares, the interior octagons, the central 
mound or King’s Knot, where stood the banner of 
the presiding judge. Gone is the ornamental canal, 
bearing barges, which was constructed exterior of 
the tilting-ground, for aquatic amusements; gone 
the gallant chivalry which strove for prowess here 
gone the fair ladies who witnessed their feats ; but 
the ephemeral turf terraces, seemingly most tran¬ 
sient of all, remain through centuries unworn. It 
is strange to gaze upon them—landmarks of ages so 
distant and so different from ours. Shall we sit 
awhile, and summon from the picture galleries of- 
the past, scenes once existent here ? 

Come back across four hundred years of history, 
and behold a splendid gathering on this rock. The 
noblest ladies in Scotland, dressed as for a theatre,, 
are ranged in terraces to look upon a sport more excit¬ 
ing than usual in tournaments. For a combat to 
extremity is to be waged this day, between three 
knights of Flanders and three of Scotland—cham¬ 
pions selected for special gallantry, and who may 
use their strength and skill with sword, battle-axe, 
and dagger, as well as the customary lance, to maim 
and slay their antagonists. Galleries have been 
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erected for James n and his nobles: a dark cloud 
of Highlandmen gather along the barriers : they are 
five thousand Douglases, who have come as body¬ 
guard to their Earl, two of whose kinsmen are of 
the champions this day upholding the honour of 
Scottish arms. Suddenly, with trumpet flourish, 
the rich tents at each end of the lists are flung 
apart, and forth march the chosen warriors, in vel¬ 
vet attire, to make obeisance before the king; and 
after brief pause of courtesy, they retire again within 
their pavilions, to be invested with armour by their 
squires. Glittering from polished helm to spur, 
they again advance, and are dubbed knights by the 
monarch; then are visors closed over stern faces, 
and, lance in rest, they rush upon each other at the 
royal signal. Long and strenuous is the fight, even 
till weapons are all broken, and they stand foot to 
foot, muscle strained against muscle, in fierce wrest¬ 
ling. But twice is Douglas of Lochleven hurled to 
the earth by Herve Meriadet; whereupon the king 
casts down his truncheon, and declares the combat 
ended'. 

An autumn day in 1507. Crowds are assembled: 
burgesses and their families are seated on the 
slopes of the burying-ground, and wherever there is 
view of the valley ; for a rare show is promised them. 
A wizard is to fiy in the air like a bird! Whispers 
travel from lip to lip,, that this Italian adventurer, 
astrologer, alchemist,, is no “ canny ” personage; he 
is suspected of practices foul and dark—searchings 
for the philosopher's stone and the elixir vitse; he 
has melted down much royal gold in his furnaces, 
he is in league with evil, and hath bewitched! the 
king’s mind with his- sorceries. Eor has mot James 
made his unknown physician abbot of a rich con¬ 
vent in Galloway, while many a worthy Scots priest 
of irreproachable lineage is fain to depend upon 
alms of the faithful ? Truly this Damian -wields 
occult power, and the burgesses of Stirling hate 
and fear him together—dread being generally co¬ 
existent with dislike. And all have heard how that 
the other day, when ambassadors were accredited 
for the court of France, the upstart declared that 
he -would arrive in Paris as soon as thej’’, by his 
•wondrous new contrivance of wings. All men’s 
eyes are riveted as he steps into view on the Castle 
wall, feathered pinions fluttering from his shoulders; 
breathless they await the flight; his rivals tremble 
with hope of a failure. He springs into air, buf¬ 
fets about for a moment, falls heavily. And even 
through the anguish of a broken leg, careful of his 
reputation, he cries aloud that the hen feathers in 
his wings are to blame; “ whilk yearnit and coveted 
the midden and not the skies !” Damian disappears 
from history, after his Icarus-like failure. 

Waking from these visions of old times, we find 
that a picnic party have taken possession of the 
king’s garden and its embankments, while a pair of 
pipers are skirling awaj' upon the central mound. 
Presently there is a dance—a Highland reel—amid 
exuberant mirth; and we are thankful that we do 
not live in “the good old times,” when similar 
amusement would have required the escort of armed 
men. 

Somewhere hereabouts did Edward i erect his 
besieging instruments, imported from the Tower; 


and his tremendous “Wolfe” machine, which even 
topped the walls of the Castle, hurling great stones 
and masses of lead upon the garrison. And Gene¬ 
ral Monk raised batteries in the cemetery, after the 
defeat at Dunbar ruined the royal cause north of 
Tweed. 

Hear at hand stands Cow T ano’s “ Hospitall,” built 
in 1639, “and largly provyded for the entertainement 
of decayed gild breithers,” as an inscription sets 
forth. A statue of the founder, in trunk hose and 
ruff, cap in hand, presides over the doorway; within 
which is a noble oaken hall, enriched with stained 
windows, handsome carved chairs and open roof; 
and on the table lie the standard Scottish and Eng¬ 
lish yard measures. This reminds us that in the year 
1437 an Act of Parliament made Stirling custodier 
of the Jug, or standard of dry measure for the realm ; 
at the same time assigning the honour of the ell to 
Edinburgh, the pound to Lanark, and the reel to 
Perth. The Jug is still preserved among the civic 
treasures of the burgh. 

Outside Cowane ? s, Hospital is a Dutch garden, 
kept with the neatest precision—stone terraces, 
j ew trees clipt into formal figures, the -walks geo¬ 
metrical outlines : as great a contrast as need bo to 
the free foliage* of the woods shading Edmonstone’s 
Path close by, and which sway their lissom branches 
even over the boundary.. 

Coming out upon this path, and pursuing it round 
the base of the cemetery,, we pass a stone bench in 
a recess, where is an inscription half-effaced, which 
deserves that some friendly chisel should grave it 
deeper: “ To accommodate the aged and' infirm who 
had long resorted to> this spot, on account of its 
warmth, sheltered from every wind* this seat has 
been erected—1817.” It seems* Kite; a woman’s ac¬ 
tion, kindly and unpretending. Hence, the view from 
the Ladies’ Rock is duplicated—Highland ranges 
in the distance; wooded Craigforth in the midst of 
the river’s shining links ; and the level country, 
like a gentleman’s park dotted with clumps of trees, 
over which drift cloud-shadows on this variable 
August day. 

It is worth while, for the view’s sake, to continue 
along this path, circling across the face of the 
Castle Rock. Thus we come to the 'Windy Pass, 
a narrow road descending the precipice, and for¬ 
merly headed by a postern, through which James v 
was wont to issue incognito into the lower world of 
his subjects, as the Gudeman of Ballengeich. 

On the acclivities below, tlie Highlanders in 1745 
endeavoured to raise batteries, but, with the ill 
judgment characteristic of that last Stuart enter¬ 
prise, failed to construct even covering works, as 
the gunners on the ramparts could see to the be¬ 
siegers’ very feet. What a rich field for explora¬ 
tion would these rocky ravines afford to a geolo¬ 
gist ! One of the problems they present is the 
folding of the sandstone strata through layers of 
trap in some places. Red sandstone gives a ruddy 
gleam through the thin greenery of the precipitous 
sides. Yonder are the mound-like Ochils, also 
of the fire formation, and therefore knolled with 
barren crags and heath, and rifted with a thousand 
clefts unprofitable to man, but possessing, in com¬ 
pensation, tbe fire-treasures of precious ores, cobalt. 
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copper, silver, quarries of porphyry, and many a 
mineral hard to name, such as mesotype, prehnite, 
stilbite, and half a score other chemical compounds. 
IIow glorious is the colouring of those hills, as if 
they would shadow forth the wealth within— 
emerald lights among purple darknesses; gloomiest 
at the high hollow near Bencleuch, where snow lies 
longest in spring time, and which hence has gained 
the name of Lady Alva’s Web. Proceeding east¬ 
wards, we approach the Moat Hill, a height sur¬ 
rounded by rude natural terraces, its bright green 
hillocks diversified with patches of gorse and yellow 
ragweed, with an inlaying of wild thjune in re¬ 
cesses, fragrant to the foot that crushes it. A 
pole marks the highest point, the Heading Hill, 
of which Sir Walter writes :— 

The sad and fatal mound, 

That oft has heard the death-axe sound. 

As, on the noblest in the land. 

Fell tho stern headsman’s bloody hand.” 

Afar may be discerned the turrets of Donne 
Castle, the baronial palace of Murdacli, Duke of 
Albany, once Regent of Scotland, and his last 
sight before bending to the axe on this spot; for, 


like Eli, die had not restrained his evil sons, and 
was involved in their ruin. From the lamentations 
of the populace witnessing executions, the adjoin¬ 
ing eminences are called Gowling Hills: the very 
physiognomy of the Gaelic word is mournful. 

Below, past a gathering of red-tiled houses, is 
the “ auld brigg o’ Stirling,” once the only bridge 
spanning the Forth for its whole course; and so 
did that river truly “ bridle the wild Highlander.” 
The “ brigg” is said to be as old as the thirteenth 
century, and its peculiarities confirm the opinion. 
Very narrow and high in the midst, having four 
conical pillars at the ends, and with curiously 
jagged parapets, it looks every year of its ascribed 
antiquity. Clearly it was constructed for behoof 
of equestrians, before carriages were thought of, 
and while yet a litter was a lady’s equipage. Look¬ 
ing from the recess over the central pier, upon the 
rush of the dark stream through the four arches 
below, we see that an ash and sycamore have struck 
root in the abutment, and are flourishing as if their 
soil were the richest. 

What pageants has not this ancient pavement 
borne ! What warlike expeditions have filed 
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through! what peaceful royal progresses, what 
flights of pursued men! Over this bridge escaped 
James v from the Douglases, who held him captive 
at Ealkland; and even in the castle above he felt 
not safe till the keys were lodged beneath his pil¬ 
low. But Stirling Brigg has connections with 
history too long to tell. 

Our walk might easily be extended to Cambus- 
kenneth Abbey, whose grey tower riseth off there 
among tree-tops. But perchance we have rambled 
enough about Stirling for one day. 


MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 

JEKYLL. 

There are certain persons who are made, as it were, 
representative types of a class, and thus attain 
celebrity to an extent which could hardly be within 
the reach of mere intrinsic talent. They are fre¬ 
quently not even first in their own line, but are 
by circumstances elevated to the supreme rank, 
and kept there by voluntary homage and com¬ 
plaisant usage. Once inaugurated, their fellow 
Paladins are among the foremost to support their 
title, and illustrate it by sacrifices and self-de¬ 
nials which involve an amount of tribute not more 
extraordinary in the mass than difficult to be ac¬ 
counted for in individual cases. Few monarchs 
are recipients of such spontaneous contributions. 
So it is, however, with the king wit, royal office¬ 
bearer of the day; and the grand llama has no more 
devoted worshippers than the priests of his court, 
who minister the very incense of which his essence 
is composed. The person whose being I am now 
about to recall was this type of the wit or jester, 
the sayer of smart things and writer of clever 
epigrams, to whom it was the fashion to ascribe 
not only what he did himself, but nearly all the 
flying bon-mots, jeux d’esprits, repartees, puns, and 
witticisms of the day. And, as I have suggested, 
there is always such a one—such a head of the 
herd. Hot to go back into classic antiquity, I 
may refer to the famous Mr. Joseph Miller (of whom 
it is difficult to affirm that he ever uttered a syllable 
of what has been fathered upon him), to Swift, or 
Foote, or George Buchanan, to Tom Brown, or Tom 
Erslcine (inferior to his brother Henry of like Horth- 
Athenian fame), to the yet greater Tom, Tom Hood, 
musical Tom Cooke, unctuous Sidney Smith, over- 
ready Theodore Hook, stinging Douglas Jerrold, 
elegant Sam Rogers — all bright meteors in the 
facetious sphere I have indicated; though perhaps 
not reigning quite singly, so as to constitute distinct 
eras of Millerian, Footian, Smithian, Hookian, or 
Sam-Rogerian dynasties. 

Joseph Jekyll, the Joseph Miller of my sketch, 
for example, was contemporaneous with Tom Ers- 
kine; both called to the bar in the same year, 1778; 
both having that prolific law field for the exercise 
of their faculty, and both living to extreme old age, 
as if to demonstrate that pleasantry is not hurtful 
to health. Even satire, it may be credited, is not 
so painful or injurious to the dispenser as to the 
receiver. But these were less satirists than good- 
humoured pets of good fortune. When Erslcine 


stood for Portsmouth (his first parliament,) Jekyll 
observed, (the story is rather weak for such dis¬ 
tinguished interlocutors,) “You have been long a 
wanderer: I hope you will now stick to the Point ” 
(where boats land at Portsmouth). “Yes,” replied 
Erslcine, “ I have my eye on the Pole , where you 
know the •pointers are.” I would venture a “ Com¬ 
mon” “Hard” remark, that neither astronomy nor 
humour will be thought very brilliantly illumed by 
this colloquy, but it served as a pleasantry at the 
moment. But one reflection will strike, if not 
haunt the mind, on reviewing the list, and lending 
a retrospective thought to the lives and fortunes of 
these courted, feared, caressed, hated, flattered, and 
abused fountains of the jokes so triumphant and 
trumpeted in their fleeting span: “ Where be their 
gibes now, their gambols, their songs, their 
flashes of merriment, that were wont to set the 
table on a roar ? . . . quite chop-fallen.” Alas ! j^oor 
Yoriclcs. 

The lingering look behind is not encouraging; 
nay, it would be most painful to indulge in it, 
since 

“ Every year 

Some flowers decay, some thorns appear;” 

but such considerations belong to graver subjects. 

Mr.—ultimately Sir Joseph—Jekyll rose as high 
as his deserts, literary, legal, political, or humorous, 
could entitle him. His pen was busy in the 
“Morning Chronicle” and the “Evening States¬ 
man,” and I fancy the “ Galliad ” was his produc¬ 
tion. If so, I might justly apply to him the couplet 
of Rousseau:— 

“ Raison sans sel cst fade nourriture; 

Sel sans raison, n’est solide pature.” 

Elevated to the throne, Jekyll had no vocation 
to be a lion’s provider; but, on the contrary, all 
the lions upon town performed the customary ser¬ 
vices in his favour, and he had the reputation of 
all, insomuch that it is not easy, at this distance 
of time, to point out what really emanated from 
him. This may not be worth while, for, in truth, 
epigrammatic celebrity often rests on very slender 
foundations, and at the best is of a very transitory 
nature; but, as a popular blaze while it lasts, and 
producing certain effects on society, it is not un¬ 
deserving of sage notice and consideration. Among 
the attributes to Jekyll, when in full possession of 
the station in chief to which he had been lifted by 
his contemporary jokers, I remember he was quoted 
as the original of the Romanist and Protestant 
dialogue. Pom. “ Where was your religion before 
Luther?” Prot. (in answer by another question) 
“Did you wash your face this morning?” Horn. 
“Yes.” Prot. “And where was your face before 
it was washed P” To which, as Sancho Panza says, 
“there is no reply;” but I doubt the ascription 
either to Jekyll, or the date. He was more likely 
to be at home on the new button for the naval 
uniform:— 

“ For the navy a button now staggers the town; 

To the anchor is soon to be added the crown; 

Keep Percival Premier—I speak without rancour— 

The crown, be assured, will soon come to an anchor." 

Or, more assuredly, the lines on his brother lawyer 
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Cockle, a bulky, fat, rubicund serjeant-at-law, plead¬ 
ing with much energy :— 

“ The Serjeant’s face was all on fire. 

And Justice long did rue it ; 

His pui’plo garments came from Tyre, 

His arguments went to it.” 

It was of this same rosy serjeant tliat a better 
anecdote was told, when badgering a simple country¬ 
man witness, in a fishery case. “ Do you like fish P” 
asked the brow-beating but almost baffled counsel 
—“ do you like fish ?” “ E-es, zur,” answered Sim- 

plicity, “I loiks fish, but I donna loik cockle 
sauce wi’t!” 

To return, however, to the man himself. In 
several parliaments he represented Caine, that 
nursing-mother of so many famous whigs, eloquent 
oratoi'S in the House, and distinguished politicians 
in the state. At a time when party ran high, 
Jekyll was appointed Attorney-General to the 
Prince of Wales—a promotion due rather to his 
convivial talent than his forensic abilities; for he 
was exceedingly lively in conversation; full of 
anecdotes of the bench and bar, often characteristic 
and generally entertaining. A somewhat Vol- 
taire-like countenance, and a flexible person and 
agreeable voice, did not detract from these quali¬ 
fications ; and so he wrought his way upward, and 
was received with welcome in the circle to which 
he belonged. But, to own the truth, he never got 
forward as a lawyer, and was at last shelved, with 
a knighthood, as a Master in Chancery, without 
having by practice acquired any knowledge of equity 
—being neither the first nor the last Master who 
never had been a scholar in that school of equation 
and court of balance between precedent and right, 
law and justice. Well, it followed according to the 
common fashion. The Master out of his chambers, 
where he had not much to do, continued to be as 
sparkling as if he had not been dignified, and his 
wittinesses and manners as acceptable as ever. It 
was a pleasant life for a pleasant man. Yet I have 
usually gone from his company without being able 
to recollect any striking remark or significant effect, 
but simply satisfied that the time spent had been 
passed in a very amusing way. Pie was doubtless 
a strenuous party man, but he had little or no¬ 
thing to give up to party, that was meant for man¬ 
kind. 

One moral of this slight sketch in my miniature 
contribution to the national portrait gallery is, to 
show how short-lived this sort of fame is—the 
same now as fifty years ago—only that the town 
talk has a more abundant and rapid succession of 
matters to divert it from even nine days’ wonders; 
and what would have been “ argument for a week, 
laughter for a month,” to London in other days, 
can hardly obtain a hearing now amid the universal 
buzz of the huge metropolis, or, if it does, is for¬ 
gotten as soon as heard. 

A still more striking moral may be drawn, in 
reflecting on the. ephemeral and unworthy ends to 
which Jekyll’s wit was applied. To raise an idle 
laugh or momentary surprise is a poor use of a 
talent capable of being turned to highest social 
benefits, in the discomfiture of evil, or the defence 
and advancement of good. 


WIDOW SIMPSON’S SPOONS. 

The parish of Bathgate, in Linlithgowshire, ought 
to be reckoned among the classic spots of Scotland, 
inasmuch as it formed part of the dowry which 
Itobert the Bruce bestowed on liis eldest daughter 
Margery, when she married Walter, the High 
Steward of Scotland, and thus became progenetrix 
of the royal and unlucky line of Stuart. Lying 
midway between Edinburgh and Glasgow, those 
rival queens of the east and west, but out of the 
common track of traffic and travel, it has been for 
ages a pastoral parish, of small and rather back¬ 
ward farms. Of late years, coal has been found 
there; and steam and trade, which bid fair to leave 
the world no rustic corner, arc rapidly turning it 
into a mining district; which nobody thought of 
about the time of the general peace, when Bathgate 
lived on its own oats and barley, wore its own 
hodden-grey, and had but two subjects of interest, 
the corn market and the kirk session. Among its 
peaceable and industrious population there was 
one dame who, though neither the wealthiest nor 
the best born, stood, in her own esteem, above all 
but the laird and the minister; and her style and 
title was Widow Simpson. This lady valued her¬ 
self, not on the farm left her by the good man who 
had departed this life some seven years before the 
commencement of our story, for its acres were few, 
and they consisted of half-reclaimed moorland; 
not on her grown-up son Eobin, though he was 
counted a likely and sensible lad; not on her own 
thrifty housekeeping, though it was known to be 
on the tight screw principle ; but on the possession 
of a dozen silver teaspoons. Her account of them was 
that they had belonged to the young chevalier, and 
had been bestowed upon her grandfather in return 
for entertaining that claimant to the British crown 
on his march from Culloden—in proof of which she 
was accustomed to point out a half-obliterated 
crest and the initials C. S., with which they were 
marked. The widow’s neighbours, however, had a 
different tale regarding their coming into the family. 
It was to the effect that her grandfather, who kept 
a small inn somewhere in Eife, had bought them 
from an ill-doing laird for three gallons of Highland 
whisky, and bestowed them on his grand-daughter 
as the one of his family most likely to hold fast 
such an important acquisition. 

Whether derived from the Eife laird or the young 
chevalier, the spoons were likely to be well taken 
care of. Mrs. Simpson’s powers of hard holding 
were famous throughout the parish. The shop¬ 
keepers of its little town knew her as a driver of 
stiff bargains for the few articles she purchased. 
The labourers occasionally employed on her farm 
testified to her partiality for low wages. Her 
house was known to be kept oil the lowest scale of 
economy, and the wandering poor avoided it as one 
where no contributions were to be expected. Yet, 
as sometimes happens to griping hands, the widow 
was not a successful gatherer. Nothing but 
Eobin’s muscles, and those of his plough horses, 
would sho expend on the moorland farm; the soil, 
consequently, grew poorer year by year, and yielded 
but meagre crops. In order to secure the highest 
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penny when prices were rising, her cow, corn, or 
flax, was kept unsold till the tide turned and the 
market fell. The savings pinched out of house 
and field were from time to time wheedled from 
her by knavish neighbours, with the lure of ex¬ 
orbitant interest, which, together with the prin¬ 
cipal, was never paid; but no power of man could 
wheedle Widow Simpson out of her spoons. 

They were her pride and treasure. She counted 
them every night before going to rest, to see that 
none of the dozen were missing. She kept them 
in the chief of her drawers, laid up in a worsted 
stocking knitted by her own hands, and never 
worn by any foot. Out of that unique plate-chest 
they were taken only on occasions of the highest 
solemnity, and those who had the privilege of 
using them were assured that “ they were made o’ 
the purest siller, and weighed twa ounces every 
anew” 

Plate was not plentiful with the people of her 
class in Bathgate. The widow’s spoons were cer¬ 
tainly larger and handsomer than common; and 
among the small farm-houses, the distinction of 
possessing them was doubtless as much envied as 
the marshal’s baton or the ducal coronet in camps 
or courts ; but in Mrs. Simpson’s opinion her own 
household were not sufficiently sensible of the 
family honour. 

Besides her son Robin, the family consisted of 
Haney Campbell, a girl about nineteen, blessed 
with good health, good temper, and good looks ; 
who, being a distant relation and an orphan, lived 
at the farm-house in quality of what the Americans 
call “ a help.” Robin was heir to the entire dozen 
of spoons, and also the lease of house and land. 
Haney had no portion but the above-mentioned 
blessings; yet, as everybody but herself expected, 
the widow found out One day that they had actually 
taken a fancy to each other, and were thinking of 
getting married some time. The idea of her son 
throwing himself away, spoons and all, on a girl 
without a penny, was not to be entertained on any 
terms. Mrs. Simpson felt persuaded that, with the 
stocking full of plate and his own qualifications, 
Robin was a match for any lady in the land; and 
there might have been an explosion of the whole 
establishment, but Robin, besides being steady and 
sensible, had been well disciplined, and would not 
dispute with his mother, even on a matter so near 
his heart. Haney never complained of heavy work 
•. or light porridge; nowhere could a cheaper or more 
trusty maid be found; and under these consider¬ 
ations the widow suspended hostilities, in hopes 
that her son would know his own value in time. 

While her mind reposed on that hope, Bathgate 
lost its own minister and got a new one. All who 
have resided for any length of time in Scotland 
know what great events these are in a country 
parish. The sayings and doings of the new pastor 
were the universal topic in farm-house, field, and 
highway. His predecessor had laboured under the 
infirmities of age before death found him, and 
necessarily allowed things to go as they would or 
stand still; but he was an energetic, active young 
man, zealous for the spiritual and temporal im¬ 
provement of his flock; and his sermons, visits, 


and examinations so stirred them up, that a great 
appearance of moral and religious progress pre¬ 
vailed throughout the parish. 

Mrs. Simpson, in common with not a few 
worldly-minded people, had always made a large- 
profession of piety. She knew it was respectable, 
as it still continues to be in her country; but since 
the young minister's instalment, her pretensions tt> 
this distinction became much more demonstrative, 
for it was a great point to stand well with him. 
Hobody attended church with greater regularity in 
all weathers, or criticized the sermons of strangers 
who happened to officiate there more severely. 
She was a great discoverer of flaws in doctrine; 
had an immense amount of talk about the good his 
sermons did her whenever the young pastor came 
in her way; kept a large Bible ostentatiously dis¬ 
played on a high shelf in her kitchen, which, ac¬ 
cording to old farm-house custom, was the principal 
and most public room; and was so anxious for 
visits, catechising, and prayer meetings at her 
house, that the worthy minister, out of his own 
sincerity, believed and held her up as a bright 
example to the farmers’ wives in her neighbour¬ 
hood. The widow was in the height of her pro¬ 
fessions about the hay-making time. Moreover, a 
distant and comparatively rich relation was expected 
to call and take tea that evening on his way from 
Linlithgow. It was not often that this superior 
relative honoured her house with a visit, and Mrs. 
Simpson, determined that nothing should be want¬ 
ing to his entertainment, brought out the treasured 
spoons early in the forenoon, with many injunctions 
to Haney touching the care she should take in 
brightening them up. 

While this operation ivas being conducted in the 
kitchen, in the midst of one of those uncertain 
days which vary the northern June, a sudden 
darkening of the sky announced the approach of 
heavy rain. The hay was dry and ready for hous¬ 
ing. Robin and two farm men were busy gather¬ 
ing it in ; but the great drops began to fall w r hile a 
considerable portion yet remained in the field, and, 
with the instinct of crop preservation, forth rushed 
the widow, followed by Haney, leaving the spoons 
half-scoured on the kitchen table. In her rapid 
exit, the girl had forgotten to latch the door. The 
weasel and the kite were the only depredators 
known about the moorland farm; but while they 
were all occupied in the hayficld, who should come 
that way but Geordy Wilson. 

Geordy belonged to that class known in Scotland 
as “ daft.” He had wandered the country from his 
youth, a kind of sturdy but not unwelcome beggar; 
for Geordy, though deficient in the mental faculties 
which fit men for the ordinary duties of life, had a 
remarkably retentive memory for all he heard or 
saw, a keen observation of character, and an amount 
of humorous cunning, many an instance of which 
is still related in the district. Born among them, 
known to be daft, and possessed of many amusing 
qualifications, besides an ability for gathering news 
and carrying messages, nobody disputed Geordy’s 
claims to public support. Rich and poor cast 
their contributions into his meal-bag or penny- 
pouch, gave him a seat beside the fire in the 
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stormy days of winter, and shelter for the night 
when his wanderings brought him to their doors 
at its fall. Widow Simpson could not refuse her 
share of the common tribute, but she paid it with 
a good deal of grumbling. Geordy asserted to his 
particular friends that he had got bad pennies 
and worse meal at that house; and though he did 
not dare to question publicly the widow’s high- 
sounding professions, the daft man had been heard 
to wonder whether she read her Bible or counted 
her spoons most frequently. 

Well, the kitchen-door was open, and Geordy 
stepped in. He banged the settle with his staff, 
he coughed, he hemmed, he saluted the cat, which 
sat purring on the window-seat, and at length dis¬ 
covered there was nobody within. 

Neither meal nor penny was to be expected that 
day; the rain was growing heavier; some of the 
hay must be wet, and Mrs. Simpson would return 
in bad humour. But two objects powerfully 
arrested Geordy’s attention; one was the broth-pot 
boiling on the fire, and the other the silver spoons 
scattered on the table. Bending over the former, 
Geordy took a considerable sniff, gave the ingre¬ 
dients a stir with the pot-stick, and muttered, 
“ Yary thin.” 

His proceedings with regard to the latter must 
remain unmentioned; but half an hour after, when 
he was safely ensconced in a farm-house a mile off, 
the family were driven within doors by the increas¬ 
ing storm; they found everything as it had been 
left—the broth on the fire, the cat on the window- 
seat, the whiting and flannel on the table, but not 
a spoon was there. 

“Whar’s the spoons?” cried Mrs. Simpson to 
the entire family, now crowding round the fire to 
dry their wet garments. Nobody could tell. 
Nancy had left them on the table when she ran to 
the hay. No one had been in the house, they were 
certain, for nothing was disturbed. The drawer 
was pulled out, and the empty stocking exhibited. 
Every shelf, every corner was searched, but to no 
purpose; the sjiooiis had disappeared, and the 
state of the farm-house may be imagined. The 
widow ran through it like one distracted, question¬ 
ing, scolding, and searching. Robin, Nancy, and 
the farm-men were despatched in different direc¬ 
tions as soon as the rain abated, to advertise the 
neighbours, under the supposition that some stroll¬ 
ing beggar or gipsy might have carried off the 
treasure, and would attempt to dispose of it in the 
parish. Nobody thought of Geordy Wilson; he 
had not been spied from the hayfield; his circuits 
were wide, his visits to any house were not fre¬ 
quent, and if he eschewed Widow Simpson’s from 
the day of her loss, it was believed Geordy knew 
that neither her temper nor her liberality would be 
improved by that circumstance. Lost the spoons 
were, beyond a doubt, and the widow bade fair to 
lose her senses. The rich relation came at his 
appointed time, and had such a tea that he vowed 
never again to trust himself in the house of his 
entertainer. But the search went on; rabbits’ 
holes were looked into for the missing silver, and 
active boys were bribed to turn out magpies’ nests. 
Wells and barns in the neighbourhood were ex¬ 


plored. The criers of the three nearest parishes 
were employed to proclaim the loss; it was regu¬ 
larly advertised at Kirkgate and market-place; and 
Mrs. Simpson began to talk of getting a search 
warrant for the beggar’s meal pouch. Bathgate 
was alarmed through all its borders concerning the 
spoons; but when almost a month wore away, and 
nothing could be heard of them, the wido-w’s sus¬ 
picions turned from beggars, barns, and magpies, 
to light on poor Nancy. She had been scouring 
the spoons, and left the house last; silver could 
not leave the table without hands. It was true 
that Nancy had always borne an unquestioned 
character; but such spoons were not to be met 
with every day, and Mrs. Simpson was determined 
to have them back in her stocking. After sundry 
hints of increasing breadth to Robin, who could not 
help thinking his mother was losing her judgment, 
she one day plumped the charge, to the utter asto¬ 
nishment and dismay of the poor girl, whose 
anxiety in the search had been inferior only to her 
own. Though poor and an orphan, Nancy had 
some honest pride: she immediately turned out 
the whole contents of her last (box), unstrung her 
pocket in Mrs. Simpson’s presence, and ran with 
tears in her eyes to tell the minister. 

As was then common in the country parishes of 
Scotland, difficulties and disputes which might 
have employed the writers and puzzled the magis¬ 
trates were referred to his arbitration, and thus 
lawsuits or scandal prevented. The minister had 
heard, as who in Bathgate had not, of Mrs. Simp¬ 
son’s loss; like the rest of the parish, he thought 
it rather inexplicable: but Nancy Campbell was 
one of the most serious and exemplary girls in his 
congregation; he could not believe that the charge 
preferred against her was true; yet the peculiari¬ 
ties of the case demanded investigation. With 
some difficulty the minister persuaded Nancy to 
return to her mistress, bearing a message to the 
effect that he and two of his elders who happened 
to reside in the neighbourhood would come over in 
the following evening, hear what could be said on 
both sides, and, if possible, clear up the mystery. 
The widow was well pleased at the minister and 
his elders coming to inquire after her spoons. She 
put on her best mutcli —that is to say, cap—pre¬ 
pared her best speeches, and enlisted some of the 
most serious and reliable of her neighbours to 
assist in the investigation. 

Early in the evening of the following day—when^ 
the summer sun was wearing low and the field- 
work was over—they were all assembled in the 
clean-scourecl kitchen, the minister, elders, and 
neighbours, soberly listening to Mrs. Simpson’s 
testimony touching her lost silver, Nancy, Robin, 
and the farm-men sitting by till their turn came; 
when the door, which had been left half-open to 
admit the breeze—for the evening was sultry—was 
quietly pushed aside, and in slid Geordy Wilson, 
with his usual accompaniments of staff and wallet. 

“ There’s na room for ye here, Geordy,” said the 
widow; “ we’re on weighty business/’ 

“ Weel, mem,” said Geordy, turning to depart, 
“it’s of na consequence. I only came to speak 
about your spoons.” 
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“Hae yc lieard o’ them?” cried Mrs. Simpson, 
bouncing from her seat. 

“ I could na miss, beean blessed wi’ the precious 
gift o’ hearin; and, what’s better, I saw ’em,” said 
Geordy. 

“ Saw them, Geordy ! Whar are they, and here’s 
a whole shillen for yeand Mrs. Simpson’s purse, 
or rather an old glove used for that purpose, was 
instantly produced. 

“ Weel,” said Geordy, “ I slipped in ae day, and 
seean the siller unguarded, I thought some ill- 
guided body might covet it, and jist laid it by, I 
may say, amang the leaves o’ that Bible, thinkin’ 
you would be sure to see the spoons when you 
went to read.” 

Before Geordy had finished his revelation, Nancy 
Campbell had brought dovra the proudly displayed 
but never opened Bible, and interspersed between 
its leaves lay the dozen of long-sought spoons. 

The minister of Bathgate could scarcely com¬ 
mand his gravity while admonishing Geordy on 
the trouble and vexation his trick had caused. The 
assembled neighbours laughed outright when the 
daft man, jDocketing the widow’s shilling, which he 
had clutched in the early part of his discourse, 
assured them all that he kenned Mrs. Simpson 
read her Bible sa often the sj^oons would be certain 
to turn up. Geordy got many a basin of broth 
and many a luncheon of bread-and-cheese on ac¬ 
count of that transaction, with which he amused 
all the firesides of the parish. Mrs. Simpson was 
struck dumb, even from scolding. The discovery 
put an end to her ostentatious professions, and, it 
may be hoped, turned her attention more to prac¬ 
tice. By way of making amends for her unjust 
imputations on Nancy Campbell, she consented to 
receive her as a daughter-in-law within the same 
year; and it is said there was peace ever after in 
the farmhouse; bub the good people of Bathgate, 
when discussing a character of more pretence than 
performance, still refer proverbially to Widow 
Simpson’s spoons. 


* NOTES BY A WESTMORELAND 
NATURALIST. 

CATS—MARTENS— HEDGEHOGS—WILD CATTLE—FIELD VOLES. 

It is not easy to get uj:> much sentiment on the 
subject of cats. They are not a high-minded por¬ 
tion of the living community; and there is so 
much savagery about them in the matter of birds, 
that it requires some such piece of noble conduct 
as that which we are about to relate to raise them 
in the moral scale. There is a favourite cat be¬ 
longing to a family which resides just within the 
mountain gateway into Easedale, one of the finest 
spots in Westmoreland. The grand Helme Crag, 
so familiar to lake tourists as the rugged buttress 
on whose summit the “ Lion and the Lamb ” meet 
in serene fellowship, guards the entrance on the 
right hand. The little dale, walled in by moun¬ 
tains, is before you in deep stillness; and Gras¬ 
mere, with its one island and its white church, is 
left behind. The house is planted rather above 
the roots of the fell, and in this beautiful home the 


Grey Cat of Helme Crag brought forth so many 
interesting families as to perplex the indulgent 
humanity of her owners. At first, one representa¬ 
tive kitten was always spared to her; but kittens 
have the incurable propensity to grow up into old 
cats ; and in order to check the excessive spread of 
the race, the whole of the infant families had lately 
been doomed. 

A few weeks previous to the time of my writing, 
the grey cat disappeared; but it was soon observed 
that she came back to the house for a few minutes 
twice in each day; in the morning to “get her 
breakfast,” as w r e say in Westmoreland; in the 
evening to “ get her supper;” and after each meal 
she disappeared again. At length, very severe 
weather set in. The snow lay all around. Silver 
How stood like a white wall before the blue of the 
sky, showing that in winter it must have received 
its graceful name, and not when it was clad in the 
purples and opals of summer. Fairfield, too, was 
glistening in resplendent justification of its title; 
and steep Steel Fell, refusing to be wrapped like 
the rest of the brethren in snowy winding-sheets, 
and only tolerating here a frosting and there a net¬ 
work, looked its name well. Still, the poor grey 
cat came home, pleading for her breakfast, about 
half-past eight, and again in the evening for supper 
to fortify her endurance against the miseries of the 
night. Our friends tried to track the poor crea¬ 
ture, for they felt sure that, in order to preserve 
her offspring from the fate of their predecessors?, 
she had gone up to the heights and brought forth 
her young in some lonely hollow in the rocks, or 
on some soft bed of heather, now changed into a 
cold bed of snow. And so they traced the little 
round foot-prints dotting the snow for a consider¬ 
able distance up the hill-side. There is a great 
crag above the residence, but the little dotted lines 
went beyond the crag, padding upward over the 
fell; then they were lost, and the search had to be 
given up. Some days more, and still the snow and 
the bitter cold. At last, one morning the grey cat 
came home, half-dragging, half-carrying a kitten 
in her mouth; and, making her way into the sit¬ 
ting-room, she laid down the little perishing crea¬ 
ture at her kindly mistress’s feet with a look of 
such wonderfully expressive appeal as, it is need¬ 
less to say, was perfectly irresistible. No other 
kitten was brought in; and it is hence inferred 
that the others had all perished from the cold, and 
that, to save the life of her last, she had determined 
on trying the eloquence of her mute appeal. Pros¬ 
perous days followed, and the nursling of the fells 
is a spoiled pot, taking all manner of liberties with 
her much-enduring mother—lying in ambushes, 
leaping out unawares, carrying on dreadful assaults 
and batteries, and persecuting her mother’s tail to 
within an inch of her violent indignation. 

Our mountains used to be inhabited by a race of 
beautiful little animals, which have now almost, if 
not entirely, disappeared before the eager quest 
after their skins. They were martens ; and when 
a shepherd in his tramps over the fells had caught 
sight of one of these little creatures, and had 
knocked it down and killed it, he was sure of 
I securing a good price for it from the Kendal 
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furrier. Our marten, like some of the lesser 
Animals of tlic arctic world, had the wonderful 
provision of turning white in winter, in har¬ 
mony with the surrounding snows—a gift which 
finely shows the superintending.care of Providence 
in minute adaptation to the habits of the animal 
and the dangers of the times. A little dead speci¬ 
men was brought to be shown to some friends of 
the writer some years ago, which was just in the 
transition state—white nearly all over, though the 
brown lingered still about the head. It was, in 
fact, a beautiful little native ermine, tinged here 
and there with a slight yellow hue. A lady’s fur 
cape of large dimensions was made about that time 
from the skins of these poor hunted aborigines of 
the Westmoreland mountains. But we never hear 
of them now. They have gone with the eagles. 

The quaint little hedgehogs have an excellent 
mode of providing themselves against the cold of 
winter. They creep into a heap of dry dead leaves, 
and, rolling themselves round and round, are soon 
provided with a russet great-coat. Each little 
prickly spire has done its best to pick up a leaf, 
and soon the surtout—a very ragged one, to be sure 
—is complete. This is certainly a beautiful piece of 
native tailoring. The writer does not mean to say 
that the hedgehog walks out in his great-coat, but 
that he wraps himself in it when he is about to 
take a long nap. 

During the last few months we have been able 
to reckon horned cattle as amongst the wild deni¬ 
zens of our Westmoreland mountains. Mr. Rigg, 
who keeps the large hotel near the railway ter¬ 
minus at Windermere, being in want of more 
extended pasture for his horses when they were 
“ turned out for a run,” had secured some wild 
land on the fells over towards Kentmere. Some 
cattle had also been placed there to pick their free 
living over the heights. But the air of liberty was so 
sweet, as they sniffed it in with expanded nostrils, 
and ran riot over heather, bracken, and crag, that 
the cattle announced their determination never to 
submit to restraint again—announced it as expres¬ 
sively as tossed heads and wild eyes, rude snorts, fly¬ 
away tails, and scampering hoofs could declare. 
There was no doubt whatever about their meaning, 
as Mr. Rigg and his men found whenever they 
tided to reclaim the runaways, or to fulfil some con¬ 
tract with the butcher. They were mostly spirited 
little Scotch cattle, to begin with, and to be living 
■a wild Highland life again was delicious. A long 
bright summer’s holiday it was. But the longest 
day has a close, and the poor truants found that it 
was useless to strive with man, or to set at nought 
his power. A battue was organized: men cann¬ 
ing long poles went out on the fell, surrounded 
them, hemmed them in, drove them together; and 
men armed with rifles stood and picked out the 
well-favoured ones. One received a bullet in his 
forehead, and dropped dead; another in the spine, 
and died instantly; and so on. There is no plea¬ 
sure in describing this part of tlic story, but there 
is the satisfaction of believing that the deaths 
which those fine little mountaineers died were as 
easy and speedy as can possibly fall to the lot of 
doomed beasts. With regard to the beef, they say 


it was excellent. Tire writer, a few weeks ago, 
came unexpectedly upon a little group of them 
which bad been partially reclaimed, and placed in 
a craggy and bosky inolosure on one of our fine 
uplands. Not knowing their history at the time, 
the surprise was great at observing their extremely 
wild manners, half-scared and half-defiant, as they 
scoured away amongst the rocks—reminding 
one of the wild, weird-looking shaggy buffaloes 
which we see blundering about in the Pontine 
marshes between Rome and Naples. 

It is entertaining to watch the habits of a pretty 
little animal called the field vole. Perhaps it is 
more like a dormouse than anything else. It is 
almost as red as a squirrel, has a large head for 
the size of the body, short ears, bright jfleasant 
eyes, and a short tail. The disproportioned size of 
its head is its chief peculiarity. A family of these 
field voles lived in the loosely-built stone wall of 
our garden some time ago, and the cook almost 
tamed them ly spreading dainty little dinners for 
them on the top of this wall. But they would not 
come and dine, if they were aware that any one was 
watching. In another house they used to make 
forays into the back-kitchen, and live there at free 
quarters. The other day there was a rustling in 
a bed of moss and ferns on a bank under the tali 
trees in the beautiful Elleray woods, which are now 
sorrowfully thinned by the unrelenting rigour of 
the axe, and presently out ran the little rufus, 
with his queer large head and glancing eyes. 
Life seemed to be a pleasant festal sort of thing; 
and he flirted about, nibbling this and sniffing at 
that in most dainty fashion, until, made aware that 
he was watched, he scuttled away into a hole at the 
root of a tree. He seems to be a good deal of an 
epicure; for one of his brethren, some time ago, 
took up his dwelling in a hot-house, which was 
richly festooned with purple grapes. These he 
managed to reach by climbing, and he went on 
from bunch to bunch, biting off the end of the 
delicious fruit, and sipping the pure juice of the 
grape. But he left them all in proper order still 
richly pendant from the vine; something like the 
performance of one of the great men of our day, 
and one of the cleverest, who, when he was a young 
hoy, was more than suspected of having been at 
work at the peach-tree in the walled garden. The 
lady-mother administered a rebuke, and Henry 
promised that “lie would never pick another 
peach.” Next day, when the stately matron swept 
out of the hall, and went to visit her gardens, she 
found that Henry had been biting a section from 
the sunny side of every peach, and had yet left 
them all hanging on the tree; thus legally keep¬ 
ing to the letter of his promise, that “he would 
never pieh another.” That lad certainly promised 
to make a great lawyer. 


BENEFIT CLUBS. 

Few schemes have been more seductive in gaining 
the adhesion, and awakening the hopes and expecta¬ 
tions, of the operative classes of this country, than 
“ Benefit Clubs.” And none Lave been more in¬ 
jurious to those classes, by absorbing their earnings, 
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demoralising their habits, and mocking their hopes 
in the time -when sickness or death has visited their 
humble dwellings. Of course these observations are 
general, and admit of some few pleasing and honour¬ 
able exceptions. The exceptions are, however, very 
rarely to be found in relation to those “ Benefit 
Clubs ” which hold their business meetings at 
public-houses. These clubs have mostly proved to 
bring benefit to the publican only, while they have 
brought disappointment, degradation, and ruin to 
many of the members. Many once industrious 
and sober men can date the commencement of 
their degradation from the time of their entering 
a benefit club; and “ tho regulations ” of the 
old benefit club were admirably arranged for the 
gradual initiation of its members into habits of in¬ 
temperance. The novitiate member was obliged 
on every club-night to drink one pint of beer, and if 
“ he paid in ” for one or more absent members, he 
was obliged to take the quantity which would have 
been taken by the absent members, had they been 
present. This “ regulation ” w r as said to be for the 
good of the house, that is, for the benefit of the pub¬ 
lican. He was sure he should have to supply a 
certain quantity of drink, whether there were few or 
many members present; while the new member, 
who had been remarkable for habits of sobriety, finds 
that he has, by the “ regulations ” referred to, been 
compelled to drink to an extent from which he for¬ 
merly shrunk; yet, under the influence of too much, 
he calls for more. The consequence is, that the man 
is taken home drunk for the first time. Degraded 
in his own eyes and in the sight of his wife, he be¬ 
comes reckless ; and now he only needs the tempt¬ 
ing occasion, and he is intoxicated. His w r ife is now 
heard to say, with tears and anguish: “ If I could 
but keep him from the club he would be out of dan¬ 
ger ; but I dread the return of the club-night.” 
The man’s money is wasted, his health is damaged, 
his reputation and trustworthiness gone, his domes¬ 
tic comfort sacrificed, and his paternal example 
turned to a poisonous fountain, by reason of his 

connection with the -- Club. It appears the 

severest satire that Satanic malice could utter, to 
call such an organization a Benefit Club. There 
are also periodical carousings in addition to that of 
the pay-night—carousings which entrench on the 
capital of the society. Hence, when Mr. Barlow 
gave his evidence before a committee in the House 
of Commons on this subject, he produced the ba¬ 
lance-sheets of several societies, from which we 
select one as a fair specimen. In that balance- 
sheet are these items :— 

Paid for alo ...... £475 9 G 

Ditto for funerals.314 0 0 

Leaving a balance in favour of drinking v 161 9 0 

If the cultivation of drinking habits be a benefit, 
then these societies can make out a good title to be 
called " Benefit Clubs;” but since those habits are 
Britain s heaviest curse, let the clubs which encourage 
them be called by some other more fitting though 
less fascinating appellation. 

We again repeat the remark, to prevent misun¬ 
derstanding, that these censures are to be restricted 
to those benefit societies which hold their weekly and 
monthly meetings at public-houses or gin-palaces 


There are other benefit societies of a very different 
character, held in school-rooms, temperance-halls, 
and in vestries of churches and chapels, and under 
the superintendence of the local vicars, rectors, 
pastors, or generous and judicious laymen. And 
though we may not think even these, really benefit 
societies, the most profitable mode of investing 
savings, yet they are productive of extensive bene¬ 
fit to the poor when rightly administered. 

But these societies too frequently proceed upon 
erroneous principles, and therefore produce ruinous 
results. These two are the most palpable commer¬ 
cial errors : persons varying in age from eighteen to 
thirty-five arc admitted upon equal terms, and the 
amount contributed is disproportionate to the risk 
incurred. The risk is not adequately provided 
against, even when the utmost care and economy 
are exercised in the management. The danger of' 
loss to the sober and healthy member is fearfully 
increased when the funds are foolishly and recklessly 
squandered away, as they too frequently are. A 
writer who had devoted much time and attention to 
the statistics of benefit clubs, writes to the Rev. Mr. 
Owen, of Bristol, and says: “I have m} T self investi¬ 
gated 110 societies, nearly all in the midland coun¬ 
ties, and this is the summary: one hundred and 
three held their meetings at public-houses. Tho 
innkeepers had a direct interest in ninety-seven. 
Twenty-two were enrolled, and though, with one 
exception, all unsound, they had obtained the sanc¬ 
tion of Government. Seventy-three shared their 
funds annually, and had to start anew every year. 
There were ninety clubs in one single parish, of 
which eighty-six held their meetings at public- 
houses. Their rules required them to spend £981 
a-year, exclusive of the annual feast, and of course 
exclusive of voluntary drinking. Forty societies 
have failed in one parish alone, within the last thirty 
years, and upwards of £2500 have been squandered 
and lost through mismanagement. Five met at one 
public-house. The landlord was treasurer to four; he 
was found dead in his bed, and consequently the four 
non-cnrolled societies lost the whole of their funds.” 

The demoralising tendency of these clubs is illus¬ 
trated by the evidence of the chaplain of the Nor¬ 
thampton County Gaol. “ Is it not remarkable,” 
he writes, “ that out of four hundred and thirty 
prisoners in this gaol, I have not one that has one 
sixpence in a savings-bank, nor above six that ever 
had a sixpence in one ? On the contrary, I have 
many members of friendly societies, of course un¬ 
sound ones, which, with two or three excej 3 tions, 
all meet at public-houses ; and there these men not 
only learned to drink, but became familiarised with 
crime.” From the testimonies given, it is evident 
that these clubs, instead of conferring benefits , have, 
in a vast majority of cases, inflicted pecuniary and 
moral damages on society. 

Beware, then, of those benefit clubs which hold 
their meetings at public houses. Entrust not 
your money and character with stewards and 
managers who are not men of personal integrity 
and responsible position in society. Suspect those 
societies which recklessly conduct their business, 
all members paying alike, without any regard to the 
risk incurred on account of age, health, and character. 
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Tiie Late Mr. Tanner, of Exeter. —As Whitefield 
was one day preaching in Plymouth, a Mr. Henry Tan¬ 
ner, who was at work as a ship-builder at a distance, 
heard his voice, and resolved, with five cr six of his com¬ 
panions, to go and drive him from the place where he 
stood; and for this purpose they filled their pockets 
with stones. When, however, Mr. Tanner drew near, 
and heard Mr. Whitefield earnestly inviting siimors to 
Christ, he was filled with astonishment, his resolution 
failed him, and ho went home with his mind deeply im¬ 
pressed. On the following evening he again attended, 
and heard Mr. Whitefield on the sin of those who cruci¬ 
fied the Redeemer. After he had forcibly illustrated 
their guilt, he appeared to look intently on Mr. Tanner, 
as he exclaimed, with great energy, “Thouart the man!” 
These words powerfully impressed Mr. Tanner; he felt 
his transgressions of the divine law to be awfully great, 
and in the agony of his soul he cried, “ God be merciful 
to me a sinner!” The preacher then proceeded to pro¬ 
claim the free and abundant grace of the Lord Jesus, 
which ho commanded to be preached among the very 
people who had murdered him ; a gleam of hope entered 
the heart of the penitent, and he surrendered himself to 
Christ. Mr. Tanner afterwards entered the ministry, 
and laboured with great success for many years at 
Exeter. 

Luminosity of the Sun. —When the surface of the 
a rm is most luminous, or has fewest spots, there is least 
heat j and, according to Sir William Ilerscliell (Phil. 
Trans. 1801, p. 265), a bad harvest is the consequence, 
with high prices for wheat. When the spots are most 
numerous, there is an abundant harvest, with consequent 
cheap bread. Now, were we to imagine the luminous 
atmosphere of the sun to increase to such an extent as 
to obstruct the radiation of the heat from the inferior 
surface, a glacial condition would prevail, to the extinction 
of life on the globe. If, on the other hand, the luminous 
matter disappeared, and our sun became a dcwlc star —a 
fate which observers have ascertained as having over¬ 
taken other stars in the firmament—then the withdrawing 
of the light would cause a biological epoch to cease. In 
such circumstances plants would perish first, and the 
death of animals would speedily follow. If a new display 
of creative power were again to take place, we might 
expect, with the return of light, that plants would first 
be called into being, and subsequently animals, as de¬ 
pendent on them for food, either directly or indirectly. 
Such, according to the Mosaic narrative, and in beautiful 
harmony with scientific truth, is the last recovery of the 
globe from a chaotic state, or the dark star becoming 
“ as the sun when he goeth forth in his mightand 
should these changes partake of a periodical character, 
the palaeontological epochs may admit of a plausible, if 
not a satisfactory explanation, whether these have been 
abrupt, or have partaken of a transitional character. 

Russian Advances towards India. —The territory 
seized by Russia during the last fifteen years, principally 
south and east of the Caspian Sea, is more extensive than 
Great Britain, France, Turkey in Europe, and all Ger¬ 
many, including Austria, put together. She has con¬ 
nected the Caspian Sea with the Baltic, by means of a 
canal, between the rivers Svertza and Msta, at Veshnei- 
Yoloksk (the length of the navigation of rivers and canals 
being 3000 miles), and by canal, between the Don and the 
Volga, she connects the Mediterranean and the Black 
Sea with the Sea of Azof and the Caspian Sea. By the 
improvement of the navigation of the river Araxes, she 
has placed herself in striking distance of Erzeroum, 
situated on the head waters of the Euphrates j and by 
lines of Cossack settlements around the wells, dug by 
the late Czar, between the Caspian and the Aral Seas, 
the foundation has been laid for connecting Balk on the 
Oxus, which empties into the Aral Sea, with Cabul, on 


the principal tributary of the Indus. Thus, some future 
Czar may cross the desert to Herat, or, like Alexander 
the Great before him, descend the Indus with his fleet.— 
Copt W. F. Lynch , U.S. Navy. 

Rome the Curse of Italy. —It is impossible to say 
so much evil of the court of Rome as it deserves, for it 
is an infamy, an example of all the disgraces and oppro¬ 
briums in the world. I believe it also to be true that 
the grandeur of the Church—that is to say, the authority 
which religion has given to it—is the reason why Italy 
has never been united in one monarchy; because, on the 
one hand, it has had credit enough to make itself chief, 
and to convoke, -whenever necessary, foreign princes 
against any one for the oppression of Italy ; on the other 
hand, having no force of its own, it has never been strong- 
enough to establish any other temporal dominion than 
that which is voluntarily attributed to it— Guicciardini. 

A Result of Slavery. —The unavoidable tendency of 
slavery everywhere is to render labour disreputable—a 
result superlatively wicked, since it inverts the natural 
order and destroys the harmony of society. Black slavery 
is rife in Brazil, and Brazilians shrink with something- 
allied to horror from manual employment. In the spirit 
of privileged classes of other lands, they say they are 
not born to labour, but to command. Ask a respectable 
native youth of a family in low circumstances why he 
does not learn a trade and earn an independent living ; 
ten to one but he will tremble with indignation, and 
inquire if you mean to insult him! “ Work! -work 1” 

screamed one j “we have blacks to do that.” Yes, 
hundreds and hundreds of families have one or two 
slaves, on whoso earnings alone they live.— Ewbanlds 
“ Life in Brazil 

Nuns. — We were at several convents, and talked with 
some of the nuns j their condition would have appeared 
less pitiable to me if they had discovered any of that 
vivid spirit of enthusiastic devotion, which seems alono 
capable of supplying a vacation from the ordinary duties 
and enjoyments of life; but of this there appeared no 
symptoms, and their cloistered state seemed a mere pro¬ 
fession. The want of air and exercise gives them all a 
flat, cadaverous look, which is very painful; their be¬ 
haviour is universally the same—an undistinguished kind 
of cheerfulneS's, which seems as much a uniform as their 
habit, and consequently could give one but littlo 
pleasure.— Mrs. Carter , 1763. 

The House of Commons under George III.—The 
secret management of the House, which, since the Revo¬ 
lution, had been the province of the first minister, or of 
the leader of the Lower House, was now wholly with¬ 
drawn from the ostensible minister, and placed under the 
immediate superintendence and control of the king him¬ 
self. This great engine of corruption, which thenceforth 
acquired the more decent name of Influence, was worked 
by means of secret and unavowed agents, who were 
usually subordinate members of the Government. It 
was the business of these men privately to communicate 
the king’s pleasure to members of Parliament, and the 
patrons of members of Parliament, who were willing to 
barter their votes for places, pensions, or titles. Thus, 
by the simple expedient of keeping the dispensation of 
patronage in his own hands, the king retained in his 
possession the power which at that time constituted 
almost all the vigour of Government, and without which 
it -would be hardly possible for a minister, even in these 
days, to carry his measures. By these means, during a 
struggle of ten years, George hi was enabled to maintain 
his advantage over the haughty barons of the Revolution 
and at length obtained, in Lord North, a minister who 
was content to accept the responsibility without tho 
reality of power. The king governed in this manner for 
twelve years.— History of England under George III , by 
William Massey , M.P. 
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STOEY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 

CHARTER I.—THE POOR CLERK AND THE POCKET-BOOK. 

He was a lonely being, that poor clerk. All day 
long be sat alone at bis desk, in a little wooden 
watch-box at Peggram’s wbarf; walked borne alone 
to bis lonely lodgings (a single room, and that not 
a large one) over tbe barber’s shop in Wbb-lpool 
NO. 454.— September 6, 1800. 


Rents, when bis day’s work was done; lived alone 
there; and communed witb bimself alone. 

He was a pale, thin man, witb mild grey eyes 
and grizzled hair, wbicb bung in long scanty locks 
down to bis shoulders. He was so pale and thin 
that bis landlord—tbe small barber—said that he 
half starved himself. Perhaps Mr. Keenedge bad 
even better reason than bis poor lodger’s mere 
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looks for saying so; but this is no business of 
yours nor of mine. 

He had a stooping, shuffling gait; and his mild 
grey eyes were rarely raised from the ground as he 
walked along. He must Lave known every inch 
of the road from Peggrain’s wharf to Whirlpool 
Eents, he had trodden it so often, and gazed on it 
so intently. If London streets were paved with 
gold, as old story-books or old legends tell, the poor 
clerk must long ago have discovered the treasure; 
but to him the ground beneath his feet was simply 
mud, and very black mud too, in wet weather, and 
dust in dry. 

The road was in the former condition one night, 
when the poor clerk, after locking up his desk and 
his watch-box, emerged on it from under the 
shadow of the heavy archway which gave exit from 
Peggram’s -wharf. Bain, rain; it had been raining 
all day; it was raining hard now, and the streets 
were nearly deserted; only here and there a 
solitary passenger hastened on through the mud 
and slush. 

“ If I had but an umbrella I should not mind it 
much,” said the poor clerk to himself; but he 
hadn’t one, so he patiently buttoned up his thread¬ 
bare coat, turned up its collar, drew his liat closer 
over his face, and shuffled on. 

It was dark overhead, as well as wet; but gas 
lamps -were lighted, and cast their reflections on 
the streaming gutters and sloppy pavements below. 
“ It might be worse,” said the poor clerk again to 
himself “if there were no lamps—ah !” This last 
interjectionary word escaped the poor clerk as he 
stumbled over some impediment on the pavement. 
Stooping to see what he had kicked aside, he dis¬ 
covered it to be a large thick pocket-book; but 
what impressed him with wonder was that, though 
moist with the pattering rain-drops, the pocket- 
book was not sod-den : plainly it could not long 
have lain there. 

“ He must have dropped it,” said the poor clerk 
once more to himself, as he wheeled round and 
looked down the lane, up which he had been 
hurrying until brought to this pause: the “ he” 
having reference to a stout gentleman in a dread¬ 
nought coat, and carrying a large umbrella, who 
had passed him two minutes before, and nearly 
swept him into the gutter as he sailed by majes¬ 
tically. Betracing his steps and quickening his 
speed, the poor clerk followed the man in the 
dreadnought coat, whom he dimly discerned in the 
distance, just turning a corner. “I’ll catch him 
up, no fear,” said he. 

But a stern-chase is a long chase; the pursuer 
was weak in the legs, and scant of breath, and the 
wind blew strong in his face; so, by the time he 
had reached the corner, the gentleman in the 
dreadnought coat was almost as far a-head as when 
the chase began. 

“ Hey, there, you! ” shouted the poor clerk with 
all the energy his cramped lungs could muster, 
when he again caught a momentary sight of his 
object while passing under a lamp: but he might 
as 'well have whistled to the wind; so there was 
nothing left but to follow on, which he did, holding 
his hat tightly on his head with one hand, and the 


pocket-book as tightly to his breast with the other; 
which he did bravely too, in spite of weak legs 
and scant breath. Did no thought pass through 
his mind that he might spare himself all this 
labour; that perhaps the pocket-book did not 
belong to the man in the dreadnought coat; that 
if it did tliere might be nothing in it worth all this 
trouble; and that if there were, he was the greater 
fool for his pains? Well, perhaps there did. Never¬ 
theless, if the pocket-book had been his own, and 
the man had stolen it, and himself had been in 
pursuit of the thief, the poor clerk could not have 
been more earnest in that pursuit. Perseverance 
does wonders; by little and little the pursuer 
gained upon the pursued: in ten minutes or there¬ 
abouts the poor clerk was at the stout gentleman’s 
elbow, soaked from head to foot with the fast 
descending rain, and gasping. 

“Fellow!” said the gentleman, when the pant¬ 
ing man had made his proximity known, and was 
opening his lips to speak, “ I never give to 
beggars.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said the poor clerk, “ but 
I thought you might-” 

“ You are mistaken, then, my man; please to let 
me pass on ; what do you get in my way for ? ” 

“-might have dropped something,” continued 

the other, in an apologetic tone. 

“ None of your tricks upon travellers,” snarled 
the cozily wrapped-up man; “I am too old a 
stager to be imposed upon, I tell you. Good night.” 

“ But, sir, if you would have patience,” said the 
poor clerk mildly—for he had recovered breath by 
this time—“Have you lost anything?” 

“ Lost! lost! not a—I say, Ilillo ! you, you 
don’t mean—why—if it is not gone; and I would 
not lose it for-” 

The actions of the stout gentleman during this 
rapid enunciation were somewhat singular. He 
had first passed his unoccupied hand hastily over 
the breast of his buttoned-uj3 dreadnought gar¬ 
ment ; then he had thrown his open umbrella on 
the pavement; tom open his coat violently, and 
dived into the recesses of a capacious inner pocket; 
then he had commenced dancing in a phrenzied 
sort of way in front of the poor clerk, who quietly 
waited till the paroxysm was over, having first 
thrust the pocket-book into his pocket; for he 
knew a thing or two—this poor clerk, and he was 
not quite so simple as to let the stranger catch 
.sight of what he had found; so he said to himself 
afterwards. 

“ I had it in my hand not ten minutes ago, I’ll 
swear before my lord mayor,” continued the stout 
gentleman, with increased perturbation, after a 
fresh search, equally vain, as it appeared, not only 
in his breast-pocket, but in every other pocket on 
his person. He even took off his hat and felt 
carefully there. 

# “ You might perhaps save yourself the trouble, 
sir, if you were to tell me what you have lost,” 
said the poor clerk, who was getting wetter and 
wetter, if that were possible, every moment. 

“ Why, I have told you, haven’t I ? My pocket- 

book, full of-Ah! I see you have found it, my 

good friend,” he went on, altering his tone and re- 
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covering his composnre, as the poor clerk held out 
the bloated case to its owner—“ full of documents, 
of no use to anybody but me, my dear fellow. 
Thank you, however, for restoring it.” 

“You had better see that it is all right, perhaps,” 
said the poor clerk, when the man in the dread¬ 
nought coat had hastily snatched his recovered 
treasure; “ I should not like to be held responsible 
for the loss of any of the documents.” 

The owner did not need to be prompted. He 
had already unfastened the clasp; and the glare of 
a gas lamp overhead enabled the poor clerk to see 
that the unimportant documents were marvellously 
like bank notes—and a good many of them. 

“ It is all right,” said the stout gentleman, 
securing his pocket-book; and by this time the 
poor clerk was some paces off. 

“ Stop! where are you going ? ” shouted the 
stout gentleman. 

“ Home,” replied the clerk. 

“ Oh! so you came out of your way, did you ? 
to-” 

“ It is of no consequence,” said the other ; “ it 
won’t make much difference; I should have got 
wet any how: good night, sir.” 

“ Good night, my friend: but wait a bit; it is of 
no consequence, as you say; for the documents 
would not have been of any use to you, you under¬ 
stand.” 

“I don’t think they would,” rejoined the poor 
clerk quietly. 

“But I like to encourage honesty”—and the 
stout gentleman’s hand dived into his breeches 
pocket—“ ‘ Honesty is the best policy,’ you see ; 
and here’s sixpence for you, my man,” said the 
stout gentleman, patronizingly: “ no thanks, no 
thanks,” he added, walking away with a quick 
resolute step, to get out of hearing of the outpour¬ 
ings of gratitude with which, perhaps, he expected 
to be overwhelmed. 

The poor clerk followed the retreating figure of 
his jDatron with his eyes, silently, till the outline of 
the dreadnought coat was lost in gloom; as 
silently he picked up the reward of honesty, and 
passed away. In another moment the rain drops 
had the street all to themselves : patter patter; 
drip drip ; patter patter. 

CHAPTER II.—SOMETHING- GHOSTLY. 

“ It was rather mean, I think,” said the poor clerk 
(to himself of course) as he sat in his little room, 
dimly lighted up by a small candle with a long 
thick wick. He had been reading till his eyes 
ached; and then he had leant his elbow on the 
table, and his pale face on his hand, while his 
thoughts had wandered far away, back into the 
past, forward into the future, till they rested for a 
moment on the adventure of the previous night. 

It was night now, of course, for the poor clerk 
knew his home at no other time—in the working- 
day week at least; but it was a different night 
from the first, and the stars, shining out cheerily, 
did not disdain to be visible, even from Whirlpool 
Bents. The night was slightly chilly, but the 
solitary man’s window was half open as yet: he 
liked to look up at the stars and wonder about them. 


The poor clerk’s room was very far from luxu¬ 
rious. It had dull stencilled walls, on one of which 
was suspended a little set of hanging book-shelves. 
There was a rusty grate, very unused to fire; a 
narrow truckle-bed, which occupied one half of the 
uncarpeted floor; a chair and a small deal table, 
and a very tiny set of drawers, which occupied the 
other half, with very little room to spare: and this 
was all. On the table lay the book over which 
the poor clerk had been straining his sight; his 
candlestick, an inkstand, a pen or two, and some 
loose papers; also a crooked sixpenny piece among 
a little heap of coppers. 

“ Hot that I wanted to be paid, or ex]iected to 
be paid, or wouldn’t have run after the gentleman 
a mile to give him back his property-” 

“ Two miles,” said, or seemed to say, a silvery 
voice near him; but where the voice came from it 
would have been hard to tell. 

“ I am not sure about the two, being weak in the 
logs, you see,” said the poor clerk musingly, and 
looking down at his inferior members with a half 
sigh. As to the voice, he did not seem surprised 
at that. He was a visionary being, you must 
know, often taking excursions into dream-land, and 
holding intercourse with shadows. 

“ They are very weak, I know, poor fellow,” re¬ 
joined the voice, compassionately; “weaker than 
when we met last.” 

“ Met last! Do you mean to say that we have 
met before, then ? ” demanded the poor clerk, with 
a slight infusion of curiosity; not much, how¬ 
ever. 

“Twice before,” replied the voice; “and like 
you, John, I am a little the worse for the rubs I 
have had to put up with in the world; but never 
mind.” 

“ I don’t mind,” said the poor clerk; “ that is, I 
don’t mind about it much; but I don’t see,” added 
he, looking round him in a sort of maze. 

The poor clerk snuffed the candle with a steady 
hand, and at that moment his eye happening to 
fall upon the crooked sixpence on the table, he 
had no doubt as to where the silvery voice came 
from. “ Ah I” said he, “ I see now; and a little 
the worse for rubs too; yes, yes; and crooked into 
the bargain.” Saying this he nodded confiden¬ 
tially to the small coin. “ You know my name, 
too; and we have met before P Well, well.” 

“ Twice before,” said the sixpence: “ shall I tell 
you when ? ” 

The poor clerk nodded. 

“The first time was when you were a young 
man, a long while ago.” 

“A long while ago,” echoed the poor clerk 
unconsciously; “ but it was only just now-” 

“That you were thinking of those days. Very 
true. And you said to yourself, f They will never 
return.’ ” 

“ They will never return ! Yes, I said so, I dare 
say: they will never return.” 

“You were a gay-hearted youth then, John; 
you didn’t know much about trouble and sorrow; 
there was a bright prospect before you, and kind, 
loving hearts around.” 

The poor clerk waved his hand impatiently, as 
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though lie would have said, “ “Why tell me all this P” 
hut the voice went on. 

“You had your choice of companions then, my 
poor friend; you were not solitary, no, no; you 
had your choice, and you made your choice; you 
chose-” 

“ The evil, and refused the good,” sighed the 
poor clerk. 

“ Knowing better,” said the voice, gravely and 
sorrowfully. 

“ Knowing better,” whispered the man, in re¬ 
sponse. 

“ You were high in trust then, poor fellow; and 
you might have risen higher; you had talents, in¬ 
fluence, wealth at your command ; and—you fell.” 

“ I fell,” echoed the poor clerk: “ God forgive 

me! I fell.” 

“There was one man against whom you had 
been warned, whom you knew in your heart to be 
old in vice, though young in years ; you remember 
him ; you were thinking of him just now.” 

“ True, true; I prayed that God would forgive 
him too, if he yet lives.” 

“Even as you have forgiven him,” suggested 
the voice. 

“ Even as I hope and pray I have forgiven him 
long since,” rejoined the poor clerk; “ only more 
fully, more freely, more efficaciously.” 

“ It is well. But he tempted you.” 

“He tempted me! alas! I was my own tempter.” 

“ He tempted you,” the voice repeated : “ he led 
you into almost all evil; he sought your ruin, and 
he prevailed.” 

“ How know you all this P ” demanded the poor 
clerk, his curiosity again half awakened. 

“ Best content,” said the voice; “ I know only 
that which it is given me to know.” 

“ Because,” continued the poor clerk, “ our ac¬ 
quaintance must have been but short in those 
days.” 

“Of not many hours’ duration. I came into 
your hands at the tavern where your nights were 
spent till the early morning ; and the next day you 
cast me to a beggar in the streets.” 

“ Likely enough,” said the lonely man, musingly 
and bitterly. 

“ There was one who would have saved you from 
your degradation,” resumed the voice. “ She loved 
yon, wept over you, warned and entreated you, 
prayed for you-” 

The solitary being bowed down his face, covered 
it with his spread hands, and groaned. “ She 
died,” he sobbed. 

“ She died,” the voice repeated. “ Enough: I 
will not dwell on this.” 

“Years passed away,” continued the voice, “and 
we met a second time. A poor, despairing wretch 
without a home, without a friend, without food, 
without even the slightest, smallest means of pro¬ 
curing a meal, hurried with feverish haste through 
the bye ways of this great city towards-” 

“ The river,” said the poor clerk, with a shudder; 
“ I remember it all—too well, too well.” 

“ It was the evening of a winter’s day, dusk and 
foggy ; and the despairing man was drenched with 
the falling mist, and faint with long fasting.” 


“ True, true; it is present with me now. I 
thought of it just now, when it came before me as 
one of the visions of the past.” 

“ Never to return but in self-abasement and 
gratitude,” continued the voice. 

“ Never but in self-abasement and gratitude,” 
repeated the lonely man. 

“ I came across him in his path and turned him 
from his design,” the voice went on. 

“ The sixpence I saw on the pavement, when I 
stumbled—that I picked up and pressed to my lips 
as a precious boon of Providence—saved my life 
then,” said the poor clerk. “ It supplied me with 
food, it procured me a night’s lodging. With the 
return of day came other thoughts and fresh 
resolves. That morning, on bended knees, I con¬ 
fessed my sin and sought mercy. That day I was 
directed to one who pitied and relieved me, and 
gave me employment. And having received help, 

I continue to this day.” 

“ To this day,” echoed the voice; “ but you are 
poor still.” 

“ I seek to make restitution for the past,” 'said 
the solitary being, humbly; “ and until this is ac¬ 
complished, how dare I call anything my own ? 
Years have passed, and the debt has slowly, very 
slowly, diminished; but years more must pass 
before my work is done.” 

“ And you do not repent your self-denial ? ” 

While the silvery voice seemed to ring in his 
thoughts, the poor clerk looked down at the book 
open before him, and read, “ To them who, by 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory* 
and honour, and immortality, Eteiinal Life.” The 
poor clerk imagined that he read the words only in 
silence, and without a motion of his lips; but the 
voice seemed to continue: “ When you picked up 
that pocket-book, last night”—the poor clerk 
started slightly, but the voice went on—“ and when 
you, for a moment, balanced it in your hand and 
felt its weight, you trembled, as though you had 
committed a crime.” 

“I trembled—yes, doubtless, I trembled,” mused 
the lonely man; “ I might well tremble.” 

“ For your strength of purpose, yes,” continued 
the voice; “for you felt that strength failing. 
Poor soul! you might well tremble; your strength 
was weakness; and your strength was in your 
knowledge and sense of weakness. You prayed.” 

“ I prayed,” echoed the solitary; “ and I thank 
God I was heard.” 

“You were heard,” resumed the voice; “and He 
to whom you prayed put strength into you; you 
regained firmness; you had resisted the tempter, 
and he fled from you; you followed the man who 
had dropped the pocket-book, you restored it, and 
you had your reward—not in the paltry recompence 
for your integrity, but in peace, and the answer of 
a good conscience.” 

“True,” said the poor clerk; “I was thankful 
and happy.” 

“ But the tempter has since assailed you,” the 
voice went on. 

“ I am very, very weak,” sighed the lonely man. 

“ All day your thoughts have wandered to that 
rich man’s treasures—-that bulky pocket-book— 
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those representatives of tangible wealth to so large 
tin amount, on which, for a moment, your gaze was 
fixed when he eagerly and suspiciously turned them 
over in his hand. If you have not coveted his 
riches, you have sighed in your secret soul to be 
even as he is.” 

“ I am weak, very weak,” again sighed the poor 
humbled man. 

“ You are weak: it is mine to strengthen you,” 
said the voice. “ See! ” and at these words a curtain 
seemed to fall before the bodily eyes of the solitary 
watcher, while a scene uprose before him, revealing 
craft, chicanery, and every form of guilt intangible 
by human laws. With that scene were mingled 
cries and groans of distress; unheeded prayers of 
the widow and fatherless; curses, both loud and 
deep, of the ruined and desolate—made desolate by 
him—him, the man of wealth and power, the man 
in the dreadnought coat. 

The poor clerk started back in wild horror and 
detestation, while the words trembled on his lips, 
“ Doth not God know P Is there not knowledge 
in the Most High P ” 

The scene slowly passed away: the lonely 
watcher opened his eyes and looked around, but 
saw nothing beyond the walls of his poor chamber, 
his truckle-bed, the paper and book before him, 
and the crooked sixpence shining out from the little 
heap of copper. 

He roused himself with a strong effort, while a 
fresh cool breeze sweeping through his open case¬ 
ment dallied for a moment with the feeble flame of 
his expiring candle, then extinguished it, and left 
him in darkness. 

“ I must have been dreaming,” he muttered, as 
he closed his window, and groped his way to the 
side of his bed. But, dreaming or awake, the silvery 
tones of the phantom voice were yet ringing in his 
ears. 


BIANCONI AND HIS CARS. 

In these days of railroads and electric telegraphs, 
when we annihilate space and time with a rapidity 
that would have made even Alladin stand aghast, 
and with a reality which ho of the wonderful lamp 
never possessed, we are too apt to forget the bene¬ 
fits conferred on society by those who have in 
other days lightened the weary foot of the tra¬ 
veller, and opened up to the public facilities both 
for business and pleasure that they would not 
otherwise have enjoyed. What an improvement the 
old stage coaches—lumbering though they appear to 
the rising generation—were on their now almost- 
forgotten predecessors! Were this the place for 
it, we could say a great deal in favour of these old 
stage coaches, as they brought us leisurely through 
the towns, villages, and homesteads of “ merry 
England,” notwithstanding that they were some¬ 
times subjected to the somewhat unseasonable and 
unpleasant visits of gentlemen of the Jack Sheppard 
school. How the times are changed since then! 
Jack and his fraternity have long disappeared, or 
taken other forms more suitable to the modern 
fashion in pockets; and even the old romantic 
valley of Llangollen—sufficiently remote, one would 
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have thought, from the busy hum of t)ie world— 
echoes now to the sound of a railway-whistle. 

The blessings of the stage coach, or any of its 
predecessors, were by no means universally enjoyed 
by the inhabitants of the three kingdoms. In 
England they were pretty general; but in Scot¬ 
land and in Ireland, especially in its southern and 
western districts, they were generally confined to 
running between the principal towns, and of these 
only a favoured few. There are few who were 
daring enough some fifty years ago, or even less, 
to try the experiment of crossing to the sister 
country to visit the wild beauties of the Emerald 
Isle, the far-famed lakes of Killarney, or the gran¬ 
deur of its western scenery, who do not remember 
that the country was then almost totally destitute 
of any well-appointed conveyances. The traveller 
was left wholly to the tender mercies of the town 
or village hotel keeper to provide him with means 
of transit. And this individual, in the plenitude 
of his power—having, in the first instance, with an 
unvarying regularity which did not seem to admit 
of exception, “ fleeced ” him—handed the unfortu¬ 
nate victim over to have the operation repeated by 
the driver of the “ould Irish jaunting car;” this 
last-mentioned conveyance being generally so dila¬ 
pidated as to be the constant terror of the travel¬ 
ler, and drawn by such a miserable jade of a horse, 
that at first sight considerable doubts might arise 
whether it were not a skeleton with an old skin 
thrown over it to protect it from the weather. But 
this was before Humane Societies existed. 

Such was the condition of travelling in Ireland, 
more especially in its southern and western dis¬ 
tricts, up to the year 1815. In that eventful year, 
when the elder Napoleon, defeated at Waterloo, 
was sent to his final cage in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and the nations of Europe once more breathed 
freely, Mr. Bianconi, an Italian, residing in Ireland, 
perceiving the great want of communication be¬ 
tween the principal inland towns, and also con¬ 
sidering, no doubt, that it would be a profitable 
commercial speculation, determined to supply the 
desideratum. The time was favourable*, farm pro¬ 
duce was high—aided by protection and war prices, 
higher than it has been since; so that farmers 
could afford to ride if they but had the convey¬ 
ances. “Up to 1815,”* to use Mr. Bianconi’s sig¬ 
nificant language, “the public accommodation for 
conveyance of passengers in Ireland was confined 
to a few mail and day coaches, which ran between 
the principal towns. A farmer distant twenty or 
thirty miles from the nearest market town was 
compelled to spend three days in going, transact¬ 
ing his business, and returning.” If such was the 
state of the farmer who had his horse to ride, what 
must we think of the commercial traveller, or those 
who visited the country on pleasure excursions ? 

Bianconi commenced cautiously. He first 
started one well-appointed conveyance to run be¬ 
tween two towns of some note. This proved a 
decided success. Encouraged by the favourable 
issue of his first attempt, he proceeded to enlarge 
the basis of his operations, and to extend the advan- 

• A paper read boforo the Statistical Department of the British 
Association in 1843, 
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tages of regular communication between other 
towns. Again success w T as the result of his un¬ 
dertaking. Year after year, as he gained strength 
and confidence by his continued good fortune, he 
gradually widened the circle of his operations; 
and when, in 1843, he read a report of his progress 
before the Statistical Department of the British 
Association, he had one hundred and ten vehicles, 
running from eight to nine miles per hour each 
day, at the extremely low rate of a penny-farthing 
a mile, going over three thousand eight hundred 
miles daily, and calling at one hundred and forty 
stations. Bianconi’s cars were the rage. His 
success soon called numerous competitors into the 
field, and a double benefit was thus conferred on 
the community. His popularity with all classes of 
the people is confirmed by the somewhat extraordi¬ 
nary fact stated by himself at the meeting before re¬ 
ferred to, “ that his conveyances had been established 
for twenty-eight years, running day and night, and 
that during all that time they never met with any 
inieiTuptiou-.” When we take into account that 
some of them were running in the most remote, 
untenanted, and wildest parts of Ireland, at a time 
when the country was reported to be in a disturbed 
state, we cannot but think that, had every arrange¬ 
ment of internal policy and economy been as well 
adapted to the well-being of the Irish, we should 
have heard fewer of those sad scenes which have 
left so dark a blot on our sister country. Any one 
comparing this state of things with the condition 
in which Bianconi found the country, must admit 
that it was a wonderful work to be performed by 
one man. 

We have yet, however, to view Bianconi in a still 
more interesting light than that of a mere supplier 
of conveyances. He is also an illustrious example 
of a man who used great moral powers for the 
accomplishment of his ends. The mere theory of 
demand and supply will not adequately account for 
the successes achieved by him over the whole 
classes of the community, and also, as we shall 
shortly see, over a class of men who have proved 
intractable under almost every other system. What, 
then, was the key-stone of his popularity ? Let us 
hear himself on the first of these elements of suc¬ 
cess. “And as to its popularity, I never yet at¬ 
tempted to do an act of generosity or common jus¬ 
tice, publicly or privately, that I was not repaid 
ten-fold.” Without attempting at all to moralize 
on this noble and grateful statement, wo would 
commend it to the serious attention of those of our 
readers who wish to rise in the world as Bianconi 
did, and also to oppose it to the too common theoz'y 
that fraud, chicanery, or at least selfishness, is 
necessary to success in life. Bianconi had struck 
the right chord, and he felt it responded to by the 
hearts of a whole people. 

But there were other elements, or rather par¬ 
ticular developments, of the one first stated, which 
in no small degree conduced to the success of the 
undertaking. Much surprise was excited by the 
high order of men connected with it. As we have 
seen, such was by no means the case formerly: 
drivers were even greater pests than their exorbi¬ 
tant masters. Every one who is at all acquainted 


with “cabbies,” either in the metropolis or else¬ 
where, knows that not a few of these individuals 
make it their business to over-reach every one that 
they can possibly extract an additional shilling 
from. Such, however, was not the case with Bian¬ 
coni’s drivers; and that too is the more remarkable, 
since they were taken from a class of Irishmen 
who are by no means less desirous of pocket¬ 
ing their neighbours’ money than then English 
brethren. Bianconi took a broad and generous 
view of the case; he considered that Irish society, 
like a man recovering from fever, required “ gene¬ 
rous and nutritive diet, in place of medical treat¬ 
ment,” and treated those with whom he dealt ac¬ 
cordingly. lie says, quoting from the same report, 
“ Thus I act with my drivers, who are taken from 
the lowest grade of the establishment, and who 
are progressively advanced according to their res¬ 
pective merits, as opportunity offers, and who know 
that nothing can deprive them of this reward, and 
a superannuated allowance of their full wages in 
old age, and under accident, unless arising from 
their wilful and improper conduct.” There can, 
we think, be no doubt that the most beneficial 
results would follow to all parties, were the system 
more generally adopted. Not only -would the 
public be gainers—and great gainers too—but we 
venture to predict that it would reflect on the pro¬ 
prietors by increasing their profits, and on the 
men, by raising their self-respect, consequently 
increasing their respectability, and strengthening 
the nobler qualities of the heart. 

Nor must we omit to mention the important 
testimony of Bianconi on a subject that has at 
different times excited a good deal of discussion, 
both in the Houses of Parliament and elsewhere. 
We refer to Sunday travelling. This he never 
permitted his horses or men to do—a most re¬ 
markable fact in one who had almost a monopoly 
of the conveyances of the half of Ireland. For 
this he assigns two reasons. First, he considered 
that the Irish were too religious a people to travel 
on Sunday—a fact in which we very much fear he 
was mistaken. But his second reason is one much 
more to the point, “ that experience had taught 
him that ho could work a horse eight miles a-day 
for six days, better than he could six miles for seven 
days.” Such was the man’s opinion after twenty- 
eight years’ extensive experience. No doubt in a 
few years Bianconi’s conveyances will be things of 
yesterday. As the country becomes—as indeed it 
is fast becoming-intersected with railroads, these, 
excellent as they were in their day, must give 
place to what is still more convenient. But the 
name of Bianconi will long be remembered by a 
people who do not lightly forget their benefactors; 
and may we express a hope that it will act as a 
stimulus to increased exertion on the part of many 
of the sons of our brave sister country to promote 
its well-being with the same generous, broad- 
spirited conduct as did this illustrious foreigner. 

Mr. Bianconi, we believe, is now in honourable 
retirement, reaping the reward of his industry and 
public spirit, and the name of his son lately ap¬ 
peared in the list of nominations for the office of 
High Sheriff of Fermanagh. 
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THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 

BRIDGE OE ALLAN. 

Lying at the southern base of the Ochil Hills, with 
great rounded masses of wood rising behind—the 
light of sunset aslant upon the exuberant July fo¬ 
liage, and reddening the lines of elegant villas be¬ 
neath ; so Bridge of Allan first appeared to us. 
We had just crossed the Forth, which “ bridles the 
wild Highlander,” and somehow we expected a cor¬ 
responding wildness of men and manners beyond; 
but here, at our entrance on Highland soil, was a 
little town neat as an English watering-place of the 
highest pretensions, looking fair and wealthy and 
youthful. Twenty-five years, or thereabouts, is the 
age of Bridge of Allan West, and it possesses all 
the comeliness and vigour appropriate to its time 
of life. 

A considerable contrast is the hoary antiquity of 
Stirling, which raises its acropolis rock but three 
miles away; from our windows it was the central 
object of a beautiful prospect. The stern genius of 
war heaped those hoary battlements upon that al¬ 
most inaccessible height; and the mild genius of 
peace has built this quiet pleasant village as a 
retreat for the wayworn and invalided. Who can 
regret the “ good old times P” 

By-and-by, when the dusk falls, we hear music 
from a distance—the band performing in the 
Assembly Rooms, where there is a nightly prome¬ 
nade. But evidently “ early to hed ” is a rule at 
Bridge of Allan : most people have come hither to 
recruit, and must abandon all their bad habits for 
a while; so the lights are soon dying out in the 
houses all along, and a silence undisturbed by foot 
of patrolling policeman settles over the little 
town. 

The ensuing fragment of that household * rhyme, 
" early to rise,” appears also extensively put in 
practice. At seven in the sunny morning, many 
well-dressed people are walking the woodpaths to 
the Well-House; and when, half an hour afterwards, 
I saunter in the same direction, I find the esplanade 
about it filled with fashionables, sitting on grassy 
slopes or benches, or pacing to and fro; many of 
their countenances bearing unmistakeable evidence 
of the jaded spirits or dyspeptic constitution which 
has driven them to the salubrity of Bridge of Allan. 
All are alike in one particular, that of holding long 
glasses full of the mineral water in their hands ; and 
I must confess that rueful faces over the draught are 
common. There is a string band in the verandah, 
performing lively airs at a set of desks; and a bag¬ 
piper occasionally relieves the instrumentalists by a 
skirling solo. 

Now I was rather discomfited—upon asking at the 
counter, and receiving a tall tumbler, filled in a trice 
■with effervescing liquid from a cock in the wall—to 
find that the water was tepid, nay more, decidedly 
warm. Fancy a draught of heated sea-water, with 
a dash of lime in it, and you have a very exact idea 
of this Airthrey saline spring. It was out of the 
question that I could drink that immense tumbler¬ 
ful, even with an honourable desire to do my duty 
by the renowned mineral waters. I skirted round 
the room, glass in hand, reading all the notices upon 


the walls, and sipping the stuff occasionally; per¬ 
fectly could I sympathize with the rueful faces I 
had seen outside. Some determined drinkers were 
afc the counter; one sturdy old gentleman swallowed 
glassful after glassful, with evident intent to get the 
worth of his twopence, which he laid down and then 
walked away in a highly satisfied manner. Now did 
I understand wherefore the inspiriting airs of the 
band were needed, to call forth a kindred determi¬ 
nation in the breasts of the patients. Such heroism 
interested me ; but I could not be wrought up to 
follow his example, except in the payment of my 
twopence, and subsequent departure. 

Whence como these nauseous but healing waters? 
From the copper mine of Airthrey, over a shaft of 
which the Well-House is built. Forcing-pumps 
drive them thirty fathoms to the surface; and a 
thousand gallons daily are available if required. 
The chemical composition of the two chief springs 
may be roughly described as comprising, in an Eng¬ 
lish pint of the water, thirty-seven grains of common 
salt, thirty-four of muriate of lime, and little more 
than one grain of sulphate of lime. A third spring, 
stronger than these, holds in solution forty-seven 
grains of salt, thirty-eight of muriate of lime, four 
of sulphate of lime, and nearly half a grain of muri¬ 
ate of magnesia, in every English pint. They are 
considered the strongest saline springs in Scotland, 
and only inferior to some at Leamington and Chel¬ 
tenham. 

The mine was worked three hundred years* ago, 
according to tradition: which sayeth that the “ baw¬ 
bees ” coined at Queen Mary’s coronation in Stirling 
were of copper from Airthrey. Its productiveness 
could have been but small, for it was subsequently 
worked only at long intervals, and frequently in¬ 
volved its proprietors in heavy losses ; till, in 1807, 
it was finally abandoned as to the extraction of ore. 
B ut about 1820 Sir Robert Abercromby, owner of the 
soil, bethought him of another treasure hidden in 
the mine: he had the rubbish removed which choked 
the springs, and submitted a specimen of them 
for analysis to the celebrated chemist, Professor 
Thomson of Glasgow University—the result of 
whose examination has been given above. Long 
before the dicta of the Professor, the peasantry of 
the district had recognised the medicinal value of the 
waters, which were accessible, so long as the copper 
mine was worked, by a level draining them to the 
edge of the table-land at the base of the hills : a rude 
wooden trough served as pump-room and bath-house 
to the unfastidious invalids of the Carse. Phy¬ 
sicians now recommend the waters for cutaneous 
affections, functional derangement of the liver and 
digestive organs, and slight pulmonary disorders. 
Walking the broad street in the forenoon, one might 
observe samples of all these classes of ailments, and 
be conscious of a deep thankfulness to God for his 
best temporal blessing of sound health. 

A region very seductive to ramblers is the wood 
clothing the terraced hill-sides behind the houses. 
Certainly its paths are of the steepest, but so much 
the more health-giving, wdien every climb brings 
the pedestrian higher in the pure soft atmosphere, 
opens wider views, and affords ’perpetual variety of 
brake and glade. We came upon various parties of 
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children, gathering wild raspberries in profusion 
from thorny thickets, which tore their clothes reck¬ 
lessly : whatever the mothers might say when they 
went home appeared not to weigh painfully on the 
spirits of the little folk. And what miniature forests 
of ferns! graceful beyond praise in every frond, nest¬ 
ling at the foot of great elms and larches for the 
most part, but sometimes peopling a space of the 
wood quite by themselves—arcades for ideal fairies 
under their cool arched leaves. 

A botanist could find hours of pleasure in explor¬ 
ing the sylvan nooks and corners here. He will find 
—what the children well know—the bilberry and 
cranberry in heathy spaces; the large light-blue 
flowers of the wild succory, the yellow clusters of 
the golden rod, the whorled purplish blossoms of 
the red mint, the stiff pinnate fronds of the Scottish 
filmy-fern, will meet his eye in many spots. Among 
rarer plants, he may hope to see the pendulous rose- 
coloured blossoms of the wild rosemary, and the 
green petals of the herb Paris—truelove, as our 
grandmothers called it. Then, what landscapes will 
reward his climbing toil, at each break in the trees ! 
Let us sit at the foot of this gigantic fir and look 
forth upon the plain. Midway are the three senti¬ 
nel rocks, Abbey Craig, Stirling Castle, and Craig 
Forth, farthest westward : beyond that, the hills of 
Touch, the rivers Forth, Allan, and Teith winding 
gracefully through the rich meadow-lands of the 
Carse: and over all, a heaven variable with cloud and 
sunlight, which, of all forms of weather, is the best for 
viewing scenery; because it gives the landscape aliv- 
ing charm, like variety of expression to the human 
face, conferring pensiveness and joyousness by turns. 
Most fair was that scene; and for the twentieth 
time the thought recurred—if our wrecked world be 
thus lovely, how unspeakably glorious must be the 
Unseen Land, where all is perfection! 

One afternoon we walked a mile and a half to visit 
the Abbey Craig, where it is proposed to erect a 
national monument to the memory of the brave 
Sir William Wallace * After traversing the entire 
length of Bridge of Allan West, passing its four 
churches, and three handsome hotels, and realizing 
how fully the place deserves its appellation of “ the 
town of villas,” we turned off the road leading to the 

* This monument, of which an engraving is given herewith, is 
from a design hy S. T. Rochead, Esq. of Glasgow. It consists of 
a lofty and imposing Scottish baronial tower, upwards of 200 feet 
high and 36 feet square, having walls of a thick and massive con¬ 
struction, of not less than 15 feet tliick at the base, and gradually 
from 6 to 6 feet at the top. The masonry is of a strong and endur¬ 
ing nature. At the cast side of the tower is the keeper’s house, 
between which and the monument is an open court-yard entered 
by a massive circular arched gateway, having bold mouldings 
characteristic of the Scottish baronial style, above which is placed 
the heraldic arms of Sir William Wallace. Passing through a gate¬ 
way into a stone arched passage, a straight flight of steps set in the 
thickness of the wall leads to an open octagon winding staircase, 
the walls of which are of solid ashlar work. This staircase con¬ 
ducts to several spacious and lofty halls, the ceilings and floors of 
which are fire-proof, being arched with brick, having the floors laid 
with mosaic tiles. It is proposed to set apart these rooms as visi¬ 
tors’ or reliquary rooms, or a museum for the reception of old armour 
and other antiquarian relics illustrative of Scottish history. The 
apex of the monument exhibits the form of an imperial crown, 
of much grace and beauty, at once forming a most appropriate and 
graceful termination to the whole, and which cannot fail to present 
a most striking outline when seen againBtthe open sky. The sum¬ 
mit of the monument will command magnificent views of a wide 
expanse of country. 


eastern division of the village, and by a footpath 
along a cornfield gained the base of the isolated crag. 
The ascent is through a plantation by a steep path, 
which winds about the hill to its bare summit, two 
hundred and sixty feet above the plain. A pole, 
sheathed a-top with metal, and scribbled all over 
with names aspiring to the notoriety of such a record, 
indicates the site of the projected memorial; like¬ 
wise a box to receive subscriptions. Here Wallace 
is said to have stood while his valorous Scots 
defeated the forces of Warenne and Cressingliam 
at Kildean Ford, a bridge over Forth, on 11th Sep¬ 
tember, 1297. The precipitous defile to the left is 
still called Wallace’s Pass. In front lies Stirling, 
its grey houses climbing the slope of the Castle 
Rock: beneath winds the river in perpetual sinuo¬ 
sities. I can count nineteen distinct reaches of 
glistening stream as I look over the wide lowlands. 
Each of these “ links of Forth is worth an earldom 
in the north,” saith the proverb ; and doubtless they 
appear to inclose fat pastures. All along the for¬ 
tress-line of Highland hills there is a frown this 
evening ; except for one patch of emerald and pur¬ 
ple which a stray sunbeam has lighted into a smile, 
Benlomond and Benledi are sullen in a majestic 
wrath of brooding tempest. Rain is coming from 
its reservoir in the western ocean, and has over 
those summits first collected battalions of clouds. 
Behind us rises the furrowed Ocbil range, with vil¬ 
lages here and there along the base—buried in 
shadow now, as the sun sinks to the north-west. 
Those hamlets must have more shadow and less 
shine than the rest of the world. Blairlogie lies 
beneath the massive Damyat: Menstry, Alva, Tilli¬ 
coultry (where tartans are manufactured), and Dollar 
(renowned for its academy), are visible afar oft'; the 
crumpled elevations of Fife are upon the horizon. 
The brown carved tower of Cambuskenneth Abbey 
stands beneath us, beside the river. 

From this windy height may also be noticed a 
geological curiosity, though perhaps only traceable 
by a geological eye. An ancient sea-margin lies 
yonder, a terrace of sand and gravel two miles in 
length: it is now overgrown like any ordinary 
soil, but it conveys an assurance that ocean-tides 
once ebbed and flowed upon it. In the alluvial 
silt of the plain beneath, sea shells have frequently 
been found; and this aqueous deposit is sometimes 
a hundred feet thick. 

Airthrey Park, the seat of Lord Abercromby, is 
on our right as we return home. There are some 
fine old trees here, and further combinations of 
pleasing scenery : likewise one of the oldest monu¬ 
ments in Scotland—two rude upright stones, said 
to commemorate the victory of Kenneth MacAl- 
pine over the Piets, in the time of Charlemagne. 
Another stone near by, indicates the junction of the 
three counties of Perth, Stirling and Clackmannan. 
But the chief interest of Airthrey Park is the con¬ 
sideration, that for many years it was the home of 
the honoured Robert Haldane. He built this cas¬ 
tellated mansion, laid out this demesne, excavated 
this lake of thirty acres, and, skating upon it sub¬ 
sequently, the ice broke beneath him, and he was 
with difficulty saved. Here also did he hold those 
conversations with the poor journeyman mason, 
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which eventuated in Mr. Haldane’s conversion and 
devotedness of life to God. 

Thrfb clouds over the Grampians fulfilled their 
gloomy prophecy; and when we ventured out of 
doors late next day, we found that the Allan, whose 
almost dry bed might have been crossed afoot a few 
hours before, had swollen into a brown foaming tor¬ 
rent, filling its channel impetuously. On dit , that it 
abounds with burn trout and salmon grilse; for the 
excellence of the former we can vouch. Angling 
seems a favourite pursuit of the visitors. The woods 
hang along the edge of the river in that out skirt of 
the village called Sunny law; from sylvan arbours 
one can see and hear the rushing stream beneath, 
flashing through the branches. A dark deep reach 
of still water at a little distance is called the Ladies’ 
Pool, from the circumstance that two sisters were 
drowned there, one in the endeavour to save the 
other, some years since. 

At the back of this plateau of Sunnylaw, which 
is part of the ancient sea-strand, there are rocky 
recesses called the Wolf’s Hole Quarries. Tradition 
declares that in these the last Scottish evolves had 
their haunts, I presume about the same date that 
the Pairy Knowe fort was erected on a neighbour¬ 
ing height by the Piets and Scots, as an item of 


opposition to Agricola; who was not long checked 
by any such strongholds as circular mounds and 
moats, but, having dispersed the enemy by his 
victory at Mons Grampius, and established the camp 
of Ardoch, (or Vindum, as he called it,) seized upon 
the Caledonian town of Alauna near here, transmut¬ 
ing it into a Roman station. Those who care for 
derivations ought to be satisfied with this hint of 
the origin of the name Allan: another flattering 
etymology traces it to the Celtic word signifying 
“ beautiful.” 

River and village alike deserve tne epithet. 
Nature has done much for Bridge of Allan, and 
judiciously applied art is doing yet more. A cli¬ 
mate of the softest and sunniest—for every rough 
breeze is warded off by its guardian hills—forms 
one chief endowment, attractive to many. The 
landed proprietors are resolved that no exertion of 
theirs shall be wanting for improvement of the place. 
At the railway station, whence we took our departure, 
I saw hanging on the wall a topographical plan of 
Bridge of Allan, which I could not at first recognise; 
for there were handsome public buildings, fountains 
in full play, terraces of villas, which I knew I had 
never seen elsewhere than on tha’t paper. But this 
was Bridge of Allan in future* —a fancy sketch of its 
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portly growth to the dimensions of Harrowgate or 
Leamington. And that it is thriving may be judged 
from the fact, that last year it appropriated to itself 
a member of the fourth estate, in the shape of a 
weekly journal, specially to record the doings, ar¬ 
rivals, and departures of Bridge of Allan visitors : 
with, of course, a peep at the insignificant outside 
world to which they belong. 


LARKS AND LAYS. 

It involves something like a slur upon a race of 
very innocent joy-inspiring birds, to apply their 
common name to the mischievous pranks to which 
youngsters are prone, with not a few of their elders, 
who ought to know better. How it has come 
to pass that they are so styled passes comprehen¬ 
sion, unless on account of the bird being so emi¬ 
nently a creature of bounding habit and exu¬ 
berant spirits. Thence the “ skylarking ” of sailors, 
an amusement occasionally conceded to them, that 
of climbing to the top of the highest yards, and 
sliding down the ropes. But most certain it is, 
that as the persons who are the victims of the pranks 
referred to are beguiled, so is it the fate of the 
warblers themselves, to be by wholesale ensnared. 
We have no sympathy with “ larking,” either of the 
literal or the metaphorical kind, for it is with regret 
that we see the songster whose nature it is to soar 
singing towards the heavens, reduced to the condi¬ 
tion of a prisoner with only the area of a cage a 
foot square to move in. Yet, perhaps the feeling 
is more natural than intelligent, for something may 
be said in favour of the capture. No right is vio¬ 
lated by it, since dominion over the fowls of the air 
has been expressly assigned to the captors. The 
bird, too, seems to take to confinement well, judg¬ 
ing from the song given forth right merrily from 
the patch of greensward in its cage. It is also 
generally tended with affectionate care, and is a 
great solace, by the liveliness of its notes, to the poor 
artisan in towns. So, if the captive is happy, and 
makes itself pleasant to others in captivity, we may 
be content with the arrangement, especially seeing 
that, however great the number of cage-birds in our 
houses, there is no sensible diminution of the free 
stock in the open country. 

“ Up with the lark ” has become a proverbial 
phrase for early rising; and eminently is the bird, 

“-bard of tbo blushing dawnj” 

or, as Thomson, has it, 

“-the messenger of morn. 

Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations.” 

Milton mentions among the incidents of the day¬ 
break, 

“ To hear the lark begin liis flight. 

And singing startle the dull niglit ; 

From his watch-tower in the skies. 

Till the dappled morn doth rise. 

Then to come in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good morrow.” 

But, without breach of charity it may be surmised, 
that nob a few have noted and commended the early 


habits of the bird, who have rather sympathised in 
practice with Hood’s “ Morning Meditations.” 

Let * * * * * * prate, upon a morning breezy. 

How well to rise while night and larks are flying— 

For my part, getting up seems not as easy 
]3y half as lying. 

“ What if the lark does carol in the sky. 

Soaring beyond the reach of sight to find him out— 
Wherefore am I to rise at such a fly ? 

I’m not a trout! 

“ Talk not to mo of bees and suchlike hums. 

The smell of sweet herbs at the morning prime— 

Only lie long enough, and bed becomes 
A bed of time. 

“ Why from a comfortable pillow start, 

To see faint flushes in the east awaken— 

A fig, say I, for any streaky part, 

Excepting bacon I” 

This is all very well for pleasantry. But it remains 
a sober truth, that those who have spent the most 
useful and happy days, and had them in the great¬ 
est number, have generally observed the habit dis¬ 
tinctive of most of the feathered tribe, “ early to 
bed and early to rise.” 

Capital larks, it may be said with literal exact¬ 
ness, are the skylark and woodlark, in. comparison 
with others of the family. The former is the most 
universally admired, as it is the most common of 
our native songsters, and has been the theme of 
poetry from Chaucer downwards. No creature can 
well he more lowly, and at the same time lofty, in 
its habits. Except when soaring, it is quite terres¬ 
trial, rarely alighting on a tree, hedge, low bush, or 
wall. It roosts and nestles on the ground, runs 
along the surface with great celerity, and is fond of 
rolling in the dust, by way of cleaning its plumage, 
in the same manner as the common fowl. On the 
other hand, its flight is indeed a lofty one, continued 
upwards, higher and higher, carolling all the while, 
till the minstrel is lost to sight, though not to hear¬ 
ing, in the bright blue or glorious sunbeams of the 
sky. 

“ Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings.” 

Charles Swain has happily treated this contrariety 
with an artist touch, introducing a common note of 
the bird. 

“ Wherefore is thy song so gay ? 

Wherefore is thy flight so free? 

Singing—soaiing—day by day ; 

Thou’rt a bird of low degree! 

Tirral-la l 

“ Scarcely sheltered from the mould. 

We thy humble nest can see; 

Wherefore is thy song so bold? 

Little bird of low degree. 

Tirral-la 1 Tirral-la! 

“ Humbly though my dwelling lie. 

Next door neighbour to the earth; 

Hank, though lifted ne’er so high, 

Cannot soar like humble worth: 

Tirral-la! 

“ Shall I silently repine, 

When these birds of loftier airs 
Say no parent race of mine 
Built a nest as high as theirs ? 

Tirral-la! Tirral-la! 

“ Give me but a summer mom, 

Sweet with dew and golden light. 

And the richest plumage bom 
Well may envy me my flight I 

Tirral-la l 
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“ Through tlio azure halls of day, 

Where the path of freedom lies, 

Tirral-la t is still my lay— 

Onward, upward to the sides! 

Tirral-la! Tirral-la! ” 

However liigli the skylark rises, the bird never 
loses sight of home, and is never a truant long, 
but descends rather more rapidly than it rose, 
singing too as if rejoicing to rejoin its mate, till, sus¬ 
pended for a moment over the spot which contains 
its treasures, the fond vocalist silently drops with 
unerring precision into the nest. Wordsworth has 
not forgotten the moral which its life teaches. 

** Ethereal minstrel! pilgrim of the sky! 

Dost thou despise the earth, where cares abound ? 

Or, wliiledliy wings aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest, upon the dewy ground ? 

Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will. 

Those quivering wings composed, that music still. 

** To the last point of vision, and beyond. 

Mount, daring warbler! That love-prompted strain 
(.’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond) 

Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain! 

Yet miglit’st thou seem, proud privilege, to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

“ Leave to the Nightingale the shady wood— 

A privacy, of glorious light is thine, 

Whence tlion dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with rapture more divine. 

Type of the wise, who soar—but never roam. 

True to the kindred points of heaven and home.’* 

Mrs. Hemans indulges in muck the same vein;— 

“ Oli! Skylark, for thy wing! 

Thou bird of joy and light, 

That I might soar and sing 
At heaven’s empyreal height! 

With the heathery hills beneath me, 

■Whence the streams in glory spring. 

And the pearly clouds to wreathe me, 

O Skylark! on thy Wing! 

“ Free, free from earth-born four, 

I would range the blessed skies. 

Through the blue divinely clear, 

Where the low mists cannot rise! 

And a thousand joyous measures 
From my chainless heart should spring. 

Like the bright rain’s vernal treasures. 

As I wander’d on thy wing. 

“ But oh! the silver cords 

That around the heart are spun. 

From gentle tones and words, 

And kind eyes that make our sun ! 

To some low, sweet nest returning. 

How soon my love would bring 
There, there, the dews of morning, 

0 Skylark! on thy wing!” 

The nest is composed of vegetable stalks, lined with 
fine dry grasses, and horse-hair, which, singular 
enough, is generally white. It is placed amid corn 
or herbage, often in a little hollow of the ground, 
or next a stone, to screen it from cold, and always 
on the sunny side. Grahame’s description is pretty 
accurate— 

“ The daisied lea he loves, where tufts of grass 
Luxuriant crown the ridge ; there, with his mate 
He founds them lowly house, of withered leaves 
And coarsest speargrass; next, the inner work 
With finer, and still finer fibres lays. 

Rounding it curious with his speckled breast.” 

The bird is said to be a miner as well as a drainer, 
under certain circumstances, in the locality chosen 
for the nest. “ The skylark,” says the “ British 
Naturalist/ 3 “ selects her ground with care, avoiding 
clayey places, unless she can find two clods so 


placed as that no part of a nest between them would 
be below the surface. In more friable soil she 
scrapes till she has not only formed a little cavity 
but loosened the bottom of it to some depth. Over 
this the first layers are placed very loosely, so 
that if any rain should get in at the top, it may 
sink to the bottom, and there be absorbed by the 
soil. 33 

The nestling on the ground is by one of our 
living writers, Walter Thornhury, used as a lesson 
of safe humility. 

“ Three foot in the pleasant corn, 

Full throe foot in the com. 

The lark bas sought his nest at night, 

To shelter in till mom. 

“ Yes, deep below the sun and wind, 

'To where the field-mouse dwells, 

Below, where the poppy showy burns 
In waving nooks and dells. 

“ Down flu- below the sparrow-hawk. 

Safe hidden from the stoat, 

The noisy young between the stalk 
All clamour in one note. 

“ The eagle seeks the snow Alp top,. 

Proud hi his royal birth. 

But the humble lark, safe and content, 

Couches upon the earth.” 

Though to be had cheap, as a very common bird, 
yet a first-rate singer commands rather a high 
price in the market; and in private life large sums 
have been known to be rejected even by needy 
owners for their favourites. The late naturalist, 
Mr. Thompson of Belfast, mentions the case of a 
poor chandler in that town, who had a lark remark¬ 
able for its song. A gentleman one day entered 
bis shop, and stated that he had come to purchase 
his pet. “ Indeed/ 3 replied he, “ I do not think you 
are likely to get home that bird, which delights all 
my neighbours as well as myself. 33 " Well, I think 
T am,' 3 rejoined the other, “ here are five guineas 
for it. 33 The sum was instantly refused, aud the 
offer of ten guineas shared the same fate. The 
owner was then told, “ It is now the fair-day, and 
the market full of cattle ; go and purchase the best 
cow there, and I shall pay for her. 33 Even these 
terms were declined, and the chandler kept his 
lark. 

The power of voice in the skylark is very extra¬ 
ordinary ; for when the feathered minstrel is but a 
speck aloft, or lost to view in the distance, the notes 
reach the ear so clear and distinct, that we won¬ 
der how they can be produced by a thing so small. 
Shelley has celebrated the wildly varied strain in bar* 
monious numbers:— 

“ Hail to thee, blithe spirit! 

Bird thou never vrert. 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse- strains of unpremeditated art. 

" Higher still and higher, 

From the earth thou springest, 

Like a cloud of fire, 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever singest.. 

“ Sound of venial showers 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers. 

All that ever was 

Joyous, and clear, aud fresh, thy music doth surpass- 
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*' Teacli me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips must flow, 

The world should listen then, as I am listening now.” 

Still, the initiated say that no bird sings with 
greater method; a remark which we can neither 
verify nor dispute, not having studied the melody 
while listening to it. There is, we are told, an 
overture performed vivace crescendo, while the 
singer ascends. Then, when at the full height, the 
song becomes moderato, and is distinctly divided 
into short passages, each repeated three or four 
times over, like a fantasia, in the same key and tune. 
So different is the style in each case, that persons 
can tell whether the bird is rising, is stationary in 
the air, or coming down, without looking at it. 

Poetical larking may be found in the pages of 
James Montgomery, Frederick Tennyson, brother 
of the Laureate, the Corn Law Rhymer, and the 
Ft trick Shepherd. We must find room for the 
lay of the latter, written by a careful observer of 
Mature in her wilder haunts. 

"Bird of tlio wilderness. 

Blithesome and cumberless. 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh, to abide in the desert ■with thee ! 

Wild is thy lay, and loud. 

Far in the downy cloud; 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 

Where, on thy dewy wing. 

Where art thou journeying ? 

Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

“ O’er fell and fountain sheen. 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 

Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing away ! 

Then, when the gloaming comes. 

Low in the heather blooms, 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be l 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

Oh, to abide in the desert with thee 1” 

The Shepherd was quite correct iu connecting the 
bird 'with the wilderness, or the uncultivated 
country. Though in England fond of the wide 
open meadows and arable lands, yet both in Scot¬ 
land and Ireland the wild mountain moorland is its 
favourite abode. Yet one more strain. 

“ Sentinel of the dawning light. 

Reveller of the spring! 

How sweetly, nobly, wild thy flight— 

Thy boundless journeying. 

Far from thy brethren of the woods, alone, 

A hermit chorister before God’s throne 1 
O wit thou climb yon heavens for me. 

Yon starry turret’s height. 

Thou interlude of melody, 

’Twixt darkness and the light! 

And find—Heaven’s blessing on thy pinions rost— 

My lady love—the moonlight of the West, 

No woodland caroller art thou, 

Far from the archer’s eye j 

Thy course is o’er the mountain’s brow. 

Thy music in the sky! 

Then fearless be thy flight, and strong, 

Thou earthly denizen of angel song.” 

These beautiful lines are by Davyfck ap Gwilym, 
the bard of summer, quoted in a previous number. 

The woodlark is smaller than the skylark, and 
by no means so common, even where it is pretty 


generally distributed, as over the midland and 
southern counties of England. It is also far less 
social in its habits; for while skylarks congregate in 
flocks of many thousands, it is rare to see any num¬ 
ber of woodlarks together. In winter, during hard 
weather, some six or seven may be found associat¬ 
ing, members of the original family, near the locali¬ 
ties in which they were bred. The bud prefers the 
cultivated districts which are bordered by copses 
and woods, or where tall hedgerows abound—the 
great ornament of the English landscape. It 
perches on the trees, but breeds on the ground, 
building its nest under some low bush or tuft of 
grass, or at the foot of growing timber. A nest 
has been known on the trunk of a fallen oak, upon 
the topmost bough of which, perhaps, in previous 
years, when it stood in all its pride, the lark had 
warbled, and, when levelled to the earth, could not 
bid the spot adieu, but tarried to sing a daily re¬ 
quiem over the prostrate remains. Old authors 
refer to it as the woodwele, as in the ballad— 

“ The Woodwele sung, and would not cease, 

Sitting upon the spray. 

So loud he waken'd Robin Hood, 

In the greenwood where he lay.” 

The bird rises from the tops of the trees high in 
the air, and there remaining stationary, the wings 
and tail expanded, it sings uninterruptedly for hours 
together, and pours forth melody also when perched. 
It sings far into the night, invading those hours 
which are generally considered sacred to the night¬ 
ingale, the queen of feathered vocalists. 

“ What time the timorous hare trips forth to feed. 

When the scared owl skims round the grassy mead; 

Then high in air, and poised upon his wings, 

Unseen the soft enamour'd Woodlark sings.” 

The song is exquisitely beautiful, though somewhat 
sad and plaintive. The notes are not so varied as 
those of the skylark, but they are more melodious 
and flute-like. In the house, the bird sings from a 
retired corner, tranquil and motionless ; but some 
have been known never to utter a note in the pre¬ 
sence of an auditor, or unless the cage was placed 
outside the window. Bechstein remarks upon these 
obstinate birds being the best singers. The female, 
as is the case with the other larks, is musical; but 
her strains are shorter, and less sustained. 

Some people are so fond of larks as to eat them. 
Though the transition is abrupt from song to gas¬ 
tronomy, yet we make it, as really pertinent to the 
subject in hand. Around Dunstable the birds are 
caught in great numbers, for the hideous purpose 
of mastication, and sent to the metropolitan market, 
where they sell at from three to four shillings the 
dozen. There is certainly no accounting for taste. 
But it may reasonably be surmised that all taste must 
have vanished, except for the pleasures of the table, 
in the case of those who can relish feeding on the 
songsters of the skies and woods, notwithstanding 
the assertion of the French gourmand, that with 
“ thrush-sauce a man would eat his own father.” 
After all, in catering for the appetite, the moderns 
are not quite so bad as some of the ancients. 
Around Rome and in the Sabine country, providers 
for the stomach established voleries—a kind of 
vaulted courts—iu each of which hundreds of black- 
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birds, thrushes, and larks, were incarcerated, for 
the purpose of being fattened and eaten. They 
were well supplied with roosts, and had the choicest 
food. The windows were few in number, and so 
placed as to prevent the prisoners from seeing the 
fields, the woods, and the songsters flying at liberty. 
This was with the view of excluding the sight of 
objects which might awaken the susceptibilities 
of the inmates, and thus disturb the calm so es¬ 
sential to corpulence. Twenty days before killing, 
the intended victims were separated from the rest; 
their allowance of food was increased, and, with ex¬ 
quisite refinement, boughs and verdure were intro¬ 
duced, in imitation of natural scenery, to render the 
birds more placid. On occasion of a festival or 
a triumph, thousands were served up at the feasts. 

There can be no possible objection to operate wfith 
knife and fork upon grouse, pheasants, partridges, 
ducks, geese, pigeons, or turkies, for it is hard to 
say what else they are fit for, besides being accept¬ 
able to the palate. The Marshal de Mouchy used 
to maintain that pigeons had a consoling power. 
Hence, when he lost a friend or relation, he would 
say to the cook, “ Have roast pigeons to-day 
for dinner; I always find that when I have eaten a 
couple of pigeons, my grief is considerably as¬ 
suaged.” By the way, in some parts of France the 
turkey, a relished refection, has the name of Jesuit, 
owing to its first introduction being attributed to 
that order. This renders some invitations to a re¬ 
past, and table-talk, to us very amusing:—“ Come 
and dine with me to-day; you shall have a fat 
crammed Jesuit” “I’ll trouble you, sir, for a little 
of that Jesuit” “Pray, sir, do you find that Jesuit 
tough or tender?” Not the slightest repugnance 
have we to a Jesuit for dinner, in this sense of the 
word. But to feed upon a blackbird, thrush, or 
lark !—as soon think of eating Jenny Lind. 


THE ORPHEONISTES. 

Soon after the peace of 1815, and the restoration of 
the Bourbons to the throne of France, the friends 
of religion and order in that country, impressed by 
the demoralization everywhere prevailing among 
the working and humbler classes, and which was 
the effect in good part of the revolution and the 
revolutionary wars, began to bestir themselves with 
the view of guiding the industrial masses once 
more into the path of rectitude and subordination. 
The religious sentiment, which, under the Direc¬ 
tory, had been ridiculed and disowned, had revived 
but in name, under the favouring edicts of Napo¬ 
leon ; and with regard to the immense majority of 
the working men of Paris and the larger depart¬ 
mental cities, the best that could be said of them 
in this respect was, that they were totally indif¬ 
ferent to religious matters. The task of bringing 
them back to a right feeling was no easy one, and 
may well have discouraged the most hopeful by the 
difficulties it presented. Foremost among those 
who devoted themselves to this important mission 
appear to have been the religious order of Chris¬ 
tian Brethren, by whose personal efforts the first 
attempts were made. They visited the workers in 
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their humble residences, and brought home to them 
that religious and moral teaching which they could 
not be induced to go in search of. They intro¬ 
duced themselves into the workshops and manu¬ 
factories, and, with the encouragement of the au¬ 
thorities and the concurrence of employers, ad¬ 
dressed the artisans on moral and religious subjects 
(as they themselves understood them)—always tak¬ 
ing advantage of the temporary cessation of la¬ 
bour occurring on the fortnightly pay-days for the 
delivery of a short and appropriate lecture. By 
these, and such like means, some progress, though 
it was not much, was effected, and at length they 
were in a condition to attempt greater things. 

As French workmen have much leisure at com¬ 
mand, particularly in the evening, the Christian 
Brethren established for their use gratuitous even¬ 
ing classes, or courses, for the teaching of draw¬ 
ing and design, coupled with instruction in singing. 
These classes were intended to serve a double pur¬ 
pose—to raise the practical efficiency of the worker, 
and to imbue him with sentiments of loyalty, of 
morality, and of religion: the instruction in design 
was to educate his intelligence, while, by means of 
the singing, it was sought to awaken his better- 
nature, and to influence his mind and heart. To 
this end, the subjects of all the songs, chants, and 
choruses in which they were exercised were either 
loyal and patriotic, or moral and religious. These 
classes were enthusiastically attended by the people*, 
who soon made astonishing progress in the per¬ 
formance of musical pieces—so much so that, era 
long, their services were eagerly sought after on 
all occasions of great religious festivals, and were 
always as willingly accorded. No women or girls- 
were admitted to these classes, or took part in the 
performances. The reason for this prohibition—and 
it is well founded—is, that to women of the hum¬ 
bler classes such instruction would prove rather a 
snare than a benefit; would subject them to temp¬ 
tation and to the hazards of indiscriminate associa¬ 
tion with the men; and might, further, unfit them 
for their home and domestic duties. 

It is to M. Wilhan that the French are indebted 
for the amazing spread and popularity of those 
numerous and patriotic strains and sacred chantsr 
and choruses which are now known and practised 
throughout the whole extent of the empire. He 
introduced a new system of musical teaching, so 
simple and easy as to come within the capacity of 
mere children; and he was thus enabled, by means 
of deputies acting under his instruction, to organize 
classes in all the cities and towns of the depart¬ 
ments, and thus to educate, as it were, the whole 
vocal power of the kingdom with the same disci- 
pline in the execution of the same music, while im¬ 
buing them with the same sentiments of loyalty 
and sound morality. To insure their co-operative 
efficiency, he established monthly meetings between 
the members of adjacent districts, when all the 
classes of those districts were united and sung 
together; and it was found, so efficient was the 
simple system, that generally all were in perfect 
accord, even at their first reunions. At Paris 
these assemblies of the several classes took place 
at the Orpheon, where their performances were of 
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a most admirable kind, and were always attended 
by enthusiastic crowds of the citizens. Hence the 
name of Orpheonistes, which now designates the 
whole of the members throughout the empire. 

Such being the antecedent history of the Or- 
pheouistes, let us now pay a brief visit to a rather 
numerous sample of them at the Costal Palace. 
Two thousand five hundred of them have assem¬ 
bled from the north, east, west, and south of 
France, and have come over in shiploads to fulfil, 
as the “Times” suggests, in a very pleasant man¬ 
ner, the supposed threats of invasion. They have 
bivouacked in a rather rude way in their extem¬ 
porised hostelries in the new Cattle Market, and 
here they are, on this last day of their performance, 
filling that vast orchestra, and lifting their united 
voices in a grand spirit-stirring strain. Some 
twenty thousand of our countrymen and country¬ 
women, in the wide area beneath and the galleries 
around, are listening with ravished ears to the 
vocal torrent, and respond with rapturous applause 
and with waving of hands and handkerchiefs to 
the wondrous burst of harmony. How it is a 
patriotic song, thundered forth by the “boys of 
Paris;” now it is a sacred strain, reverberating 
with solemn deliberation along the crystal vault 
above; and now it is a military drama, in which 
one hears the inarticulate thud-thud of the distant 
drum coming gradually nearer and nearer, till the 
low murmur resolves itself into words—swells into 
a chorus—fades and sinks into an echo—and dies 
away again in the scarcely audible rub-a-dub of the 
retiring drum. These graphic and dramatic vo¬ 
calizations are so novel in character, so wonderfully 
harmonized, so startling and audacious in matter 
■of counterpoint, that our English ears are taken 
by surprise, and the most hackneyed musical critic 
gets a new idea. They are varied at intervals by 
the performances of tlie celebrated band of the 
Guides, every man of whom is evidently a star of 
the first magnitude, and unrivalled on his own par¬ 
ticular instrument; and it is alleged on all hands 
that they stand unequalled by all instrumental 
performers, which is probably quite true. The 
performance ends with “ God save the Queen,” the 
audience standing uncovered, and the response 
from an English band of “ Partant pour la Syrie,” 
the national air of imperial France. 

And now commences a performance of another 
description. Our invaders must not depart with¬ 
out a taste of English hospitality, and they are 
accordingly summoned to sit down to dinner. 
Dinner for two thousand five hundred, to say no¬ 
th mg of a hundred or two of interlopers additional, 
is no trifling matter: the task of providing it, 
however, has been undertaken by the potent genie 
who built the palace itself, and so we feel assured 
that it will be done. And it is done accordingly, 
and goes off almost with the regularity of a piece 
of music, without so much as a false note, or hang¬ 
ing fire for a single instant. Without being par¬ 
takers, we can see the vast company as they dine, 
and note that their consideration for English roast 
beef is perfectly fraternal, as it should be. Some 
of the guests during their short sojourn here have 
contrived to pick up a few English phrases, and 


these they fire off at us, the spectators, from time 
to time. Thus, one flaxen-headed southern, laying 
his hand on his heart, shouts out, “Dis is tcliolly!” 
another is decidedly of opinion that “Ingliss and 
Fransh all brudders !” and a third assures us again 
and again “Ye are all ver ’appy!” Meanwhile, 
the polite nation does not forget its politeness. 
Among the near spectators are many English 
ladies, and to these, when the dessert succeeds the 
dinner, the courteous guests send out portions of 
fruit and confectionery, and bow gracefully to the 
recipients, and drink their bon sante. 

The good feeling, which has been growing warmer 
during the dinner, boils over when the dinner is 
done, and upon the discharge of the guests into 
the gardens takes the form of a series of demon¬ 
strations which rather astonishes the objects of it. 
Our French brothers will administer the fraternal 
embrace, and not a few of us get hugged in a way 
rather alarming to our nerves. As for the shaking 
of hands, it is something tremendous; our fingers 
are numbed, and our shoulders ache with the exer¬ 
cise, until we are reminded of old Blucber’s growl¬ 
ing declaration, “Me nevare shake of hand none 
more!” and feel half inclined to endorse it our¬ 
selves. After all, we spend a very pleasant day of 
it, and reach home at a rather late hour, with the 
conviction that nothing but good can result from 
the brief visit to England of our musical friends. 


FOUR GENERATIONS OF SAMPLERS; 

OR, HOW DID OUR GRANDMOTHERS SPEND THEIR TIME ? 

Young ladies of the present day may well ask such, 
a question; and, considering the number of things 
in which they spend theirs, which were unknown 
to their female ancestors of a century ago, it is no. 
wonder if the fair querists are a good deal bothered 
to answer it. Music was not then executed to the 
extent it now is, for pianos were unknown, and the 
ancient spinet and • harpsichord were not to be 
found, as the new-fashioned instrument is, in 
every second house, but only in the mansions of 
the great. 

Books, alas ! were few. Cheap periodicals were 
unborn. Everybody now learns grammar, geo¬ 
graphy, and the use of the globes; or at least the 
advertisements say they are everywhere taught. 
But to our grandmothers these were, indeed, occult 
sciences. If I may judge from a specimen now 
before me, of the school books compiled some 
ninety years ago for the use of students wbo aspire 
to attain a knowledge of these said branches of 
learning, they must indeed have pursued it under 
difficulties. Nothing but a very extraordinary 
knowledge of their mother tongue could have 
enabled them even to understand the meaning o^ 
the awful strings of hard words which made up the 
questions and answers in a certain catechism of 
geography, which, from an inscription on the fly¬ 
leaf, I opine was the property of my maternal 
grandfather. In addition to the name and date, he 
favours us with tho information that— 

“ Wen house and land and mony’s spent, 

Then learnin is most exelent.” 
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And lie had good cause to think the “exelent” 
endowment of learning was very bad to get at, I 
am sure. 

But if our grandmothers had no pianos, they 
had the music of the spinning-wheel, whose hum 
was rarely still; for young and old, mistress and 
maid, all alike took their turn in keeping it in 
motion. In my grandmother’s day, each serving 
damsel had her portion to spin before she went to 
rest, the upper servant being expected to get 
through a quarter of a pound of line thread, and 
the one who did the rougher part of the household 
work a like weight of coarser quality. And there 
was as much emulation amongst these spinsters of 
bj^gone times as there is now among the fair artists 
in crochet and Berlin wool, for the house-mother 
did not disdain to enter the lists with her serving 
maidens, to try which could produce the finest 
line. 

And our grandmothers wrought samplers too 
when they were little girls at school, which brings 
me to the especial subject of this paper; for I wish 
in it to illustrate the progress of orthographical 
knowledge as displa}^ed in the various specimens 
now in my possession. These, I am proud to 
state, amount to four, and are the work of as many 
generations of fair needlewomen. 

Here I may be permitted to say, that the females 
of our family were all clever persons according to 
the age in which they lived. In fact, the men 
seem, though decent people in their way, never to- 
have done anything very remarkable; so that we 
are more inclined to look back to the labours of 
our maternal ancestors for something on which to 
found a claim to antiquity of family, than to the 
doings of the other sex. And really, after all, I 
think there is as much sense in boasting of one’s 
grandmother’s peaceful triumphs at the spinning- 
wheel as of one’s grandfather’s doings amid stormier 
scenes. If my brother sees fit to flourish his an¬ 
cestor’s sword, and look grandiloquent because it 
has been made the instrument of death, why should 
I not do likewise with the sampler wrought by the 
old gentleman’s better half, which never did harm 
to anybody? 

As I said before, I possess four of these feminine 
ancestral banners. The first is the work of my 
great-grandmother, and, as a specimen of stitch¬ 
ing, is perfection. As to the orthography, etymo¬ 
logy* syntax, and prosody-well, I have before 

explained that people were not learned in grammar 
when it was worked; so please to look at the fac 
simile (on next page) of my respected great-grand¬ 
mother’s production, and read it if you can. Lest 
you should fail in your endeavours, however, I will 
give a translation for your behoof, preserving only 
the peculiar orthography, and leaving out the 
ornaments, which can be inspected in the drawing. 

“ Martha Midleton is my name. 

I was fovrteen year old when I wrovght the same. 

The nine twenty day of Avgvst, 1731. 

A needle is pritty thing: 

Its a companion for a qveen.” 

There appears to have been great unity of opinion 
in those times with regard to “ laming,” as my 
ancestress has “ wrovght ” in next, the couplet 
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which my grandfather inscribed some years later 
in his geography catechism:— 

<f When hovse and land, mony is spent, 

Then laming is most exlent. The God abve in-” 

Here the worker has broken off abruptly, and 
exercised her ingenuity on eyelet-hole letters, from 
a to N, of the most approved style. But, tiring of 
alphabetical monotony, our artist in samplery 
breaks forth in verse once more, and shows that— 

ff A man of words and not of deeds 
Is like a grdin ful of weds. 

The God of love send from abve- 

Many davghters have done vertvovsly, but thou hath 
exceeded them all. Favour is decetfvl, buty-.” 

Here the spelling becomes still more eccentric, and 
the ornaments interfere to render it more difficult to 

decipher, “ vean a woman that feareth the L-.” 

This maxim is left unfinished, for Martha Middle- 
ton, recollecting that she has given us no specimen 
of her skill in figures, once more flies off into an¬ 
other track, and finishes her sampler with a line of 
such, from one to twenty. 

It is amusing to note in the original how oddly 
capitals and small letters are mingled, and words of 
one syllable divided, to leave room for the crown at 
the corner; but, allowing for these peculiarities, the 
beauty of the work is very remarkable. All these 
letters and figures cover a piece of canvas less than 
eight inches square; and, after one hundred and 
twenty-eight years, every stitch is as firm as when 
Martha Middleton first “ wrovght ” her sampler to 
the admiration of her conqpecrs, and the expendi¬ 
ture of an immense amount of valuable time. To 
lady readers it may be interesting to know that both 
sides are alike, and joinings imperceptible. 

Samplers not being, I regret to state, entailed, 
I have no specimen of the work of this accom¬ 
plished lady’s daughter, that having been claimed 
by some other member of the family, and, as far as 
I am concerned, lost. So I pass to the other side 
of the house, and refer to the sampler of my 
paternal grandmother, to show what progress had 
been made during the thirty-four years which 
elapsed between the working of the two. 

This sampler is—after Martha Middleton’s—a 
commonplace affair. It displays merely a border 
of trees, (genus unknown,) the letters and figures, 
then a division formed by smaller trees, bearing 
fruit fully as large as themselves, and on the other 
side of the barrier is the following verse, in the 
same order as is here set forth:— 
rc Lord give mo Wisdom to direct 

My ways. I ask not lliclies nor the 

Length of Days. My Life’s a (here comes an elaborate orna¬ 
ment, to fill up) 

Flour (!) the Time it hath to last. 

Its mist with Frost and Shakes with 

Every blast.” (Another ornament.) 

After this comes another strip of plantation in 
coloured silks, and below it the following record:— 

“ Done by Ann daughter of Thomas 
& Ann Snmles aged six years 
One Thousand Seven Hundred 
& Sixty five.” 

A perfect forest of trees, of still more extraor¬ 
dinary shapes than the preceding specimens, com¬ 
pletes sampler number two, and the labours of my 
grandmother in that line. 
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There is certainly a great advance in ortho¬ 
graphy ; and a full stop in yellow—the letters being 
red—at the end of every line of the poetry, evinces 
some pretensions to a knowledge of punctuation. 
But whether the artist thought she had done 
enough to exhibit this accomplishment, or was 
doubtful where to put the stops in prose, history 
sayeth not. Thus we are left in a state of uncer¬ 
tainty as to whether Ann Smale’s daughter, or the 
maternal Ann, numbered six summers in one 
thousand seven hundred and sixty-five, though we 
naturally infer the former. 

There are a few loose stitches perceptible below 
the glass—for this boasts a mahogany frame ; but 
then, the little workwoman was only six years old, 
and the fruit, of her industry has lasted nearly a 
century already. 

But the very gem of samplery is the third on 
my list, and was the work of my own mother. 
Quite worthy is it of the smart gilt frame which 
surrounds it ; for is not the border radiant with 
flowers in the richest of floss silks and most ela¬ 
borate of embroidery ? Arc not the useful parts 
indeed an ensample to all coming generations ? and 
is not the bouquet in the centre—tied with blue 
ribbon, and in which one can discover the national 
emblems—a very wonder of long and short-stitch. 
To be sure, ignorant and careless persons have 


affronted my mother by asking whether the thistle 
were a moss-rose blid, and affected to mistake the 
rose itself for a tulip ; but, after all, her flowers are 
quite as natural looking as a blue dog which I saw 
the other day worked in Berlin wool, and forming 
the cover for an ottoman. An insolation at the 
bottom informs us that— 

“ Ruth Simpson wrought this, in the 10th year 
of her age, 1779, in the 39tli year of the reign of 
his Majesty King George the Third.” 

My mother is accustomed to tell all to whom 
her sampler is shown, that before she commenced 
it she was obliged to cut out and make a shirt un¬ 
aided, and that, if the said shirt had been imper¬ 
fect, her piece of fancy work would have been 
indefinitely postponed. 

Of my own sampler, which concludes the series, 
I need say nothing, but will leave that to those 
who come after me. No doubt it will be esteemed 
a curiosity by and by, for “ indelible marking ink ” 
is fast drowning the old-fashioned sampler, as 
shirts of wondrous pattern are superseding the 
home-made articles; which last, however, had the 
merit of displaying first-class needlework. 

I have some thoughts of bequeathing my samp¬ 
lers to the nation, as I do not think the British 
Museum contains any specimens of the kind. At 
any rate, wken I make my will I shall see about it. 
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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


BEHOLD Ilf THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”— Cowper. 



A DUTKRENCE OE OTINION ABOUT ELECTIONEERING EXPENSES. 


STORY OP TI-IE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAPTER III.—THE BANKER AND SIR GEOFFRY. 

As the poor clerk sat at his desk on the following 
day, his thoughts reverted again and again to the 
dream—if it were a dream—of the preceding night, 
and he returned to his solitary lodgings, half 
expecting a renewal of the visionary intercourse 
with his crooked friend. Nor was he disappointed; 

Ho. 455. —September 13, I860. 


for scarcely had he seated himself than, as he 
fondly fancied, the soft tones of the mysterious 
voice again vibrated through the chamber. 

“ You are right, and yet wrong, my friend,” 
they said, or seemed to say. 

“ How ?” demanded he. 

“ You have been thanking Cfod in your heart 
to-day that you are poor.” 

“How do you know that?” asked the lonely 
p p Price One Penny. 





























































































STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 


man, sharply. “But it does not matter, though. 
I remember you told me of your strange power of 
penetrating and knowing the history of those whom 
you serve. Well, say that I am content, and more 
than content, to be poor— what then?” 

“I have said that your thoughts have been in 
part right, and in this you have thought wisely and 
well; but you have hard thoughts and bitter 
thoughts of those to whom the trust and talent of 
riches is given; and therein you err.” 

“ Its may be so,” replied the poor clerk. 

“'It is so,” said the voice, gently, but positively. 

Moreover, you are bewildered-- ” 

“Stay!” interposed the solitary watcher; “a 
thought strikes me. You have referred to the 
past. If you know as much of others as you have 
told mo of myself, you must have witnessed strange 
scenes.” 

“ I understand you; you would know my his¬ 
tory?” 

“If it would not be too much trouble,” rejoined 
the poor man, humbly. “ It would relieve my 
solitude.” 

“Agreed,” rejoined the voice, “and you shall 
write my experiences and thereupon the follow¬ 
ing seines of fragmentary papers was commenced; 
but whether the stories therein contained were 
eonveyed to the lonely man through the medium 
of his bodily senses, or whether they were the off¬ 
spring of an over-excited imagination, he never 
afterwards cared to decide. For the time, how¬ 
ever, it will be convenient for the indulgent reader 
to incline to the former opinion; and since guineas, 
feathers, and atoms have been permitted to appear 
unchallenged before the. public as their own bio¬ 
graphers, w r e crave' the same indulgence for our 
poor clerk’s crooked, sixpence, which begins its 
history thus : — 

My first experience of the world, ns a current 
coin, was on a banker's counter, upon which I had 
fallen, among a heap of others of my own stamp. 
We were all bright and glittering—(I was not 
crooked then)—and our features were sharp, clearly 
defined, and regular. Our rough experiences had 
not yet commenced. The novelty of the scene 
neither dazzled nor confused me. Those were 
days, my friend, when I was not easily put out of 
countenance. I had due weight and solidity, and 
a full estimate of my own importance, believe me. 

It was at this time that the power of reflection, 
which I flatter myself I possess, came into play, 
and I became conscious of the strong and enduring 
sympathies which bind me to your race, and of the 
value you are pleased to set upon me. It is true 
that, in the busy scene into which I had been in¬ 
troduced, I and my fellows were looked upon with 
some degree of indifference; but if the immoveable 
features I then bore— some slight traces of which 
still remain, if you will do me the favour to ex¬ 
amine me— could have relaxed, I should assuredly 
have smiled at detecting the real solicitude on our 
behalf which lurked under assumed unconcern. 

There was one grey-headed man, for instance, 
whom I knew instinctively to be the great banker 
himself, and whose worldly possessions, I was well 


assured, were of vast amount, and whose life had 
already reached the limits ordinarily assigned to 
humanity, yet who, nevertheless, exhibited painful 
discomposure at the apprehended loss of one small 
item of his enormous wealth as unimportant as 
myself, and whose rest would have been broken 
but for its recovery. Nor is this a singular in¬ 
stance ; for I have observed in my later experiences 
of mankind that, with many, the nearer they 
approach to the termination of their earthly course 
—only in which phase of their endless existence 
moxey can yield them the slightest benefit—the 
closer do they cling to it in inordinate attachment. 
But enough of this, my poor friend; it is a history 
you want, and net a homily, and I see you are im¬ 
patient. 

I had been but a few hours in the possession of 
the banker, during which time I had been placed 
with large numbers of my fellows in orderly piles, 
when, among the numerous customers and clients 
who presented themselves before him and his 
clerks, was one who was received with tokens of 
great homage. lie was a man not yet arrived at 
middle age, and his countenance was gay and 
sprightly; his dress was rich, and on a finger of 
his delicately white hand, when ungloved, glittered 
a diamond ring of high price. He was addressed 
by the banker as Sir Geoffry. 

Room for Sir Geoffry! Clear the way for Sir 
Geoffry! Sir Geoffry has large estates in the 
country, and a mansion like a palace; he has troops 
of servants in grand liveries, and carriages in which 
you might sleep, my friend, as easily and softly as 
on beds of dowuu One of them is at the banker’s 
door now, and the high-blooded mettlesome steeds 
that draw it are pawing the road and champing 
their bits till white foam dapples their smooth skin, 
through very impatience of delay. Softly ! softly ! 
You must hide your master’s time, and Sir Geoffry 
has business with his banker. 

Clear the way for Sir Geoffry! Room for Sir 
Geoffry ! Sir Geoffry is a great man. His country 
estate is a principality; he rules his tenants as 
though they were his subjects, despotically; though, 
if he be not crossed and thwarted, he will extend 
to you his patronage and protection. He has many 
friends, and, large as his mansion is, it is full to 
overflowing when he keeps open house in the 
country, where they feast daintily and delicately 
every day; for his larders are never empty, his 
cellars hold rich wines, and his sideboards glitter 
and sparkle with gold and silver. Sir Geoffry is a 
great man, but he would be still greater. He rules 
his own servants and tenants—he must needs 
help to rule the nation. Ah! Sir Geoffry is a 
great man, but he can’t do without his banker. 
IIo! ho! 

Didn’t these thoughts, and some others too, 
pass through the banker’s mind when he cried out 
in a sharp tone, to a poor, stupid, owl-eyed, blink¬ 
ing clerk who stood in the way, “Room for Sir 
Geoffry! Clear the way for Sir Geoffry!” and then 
led the way himself into his own private, dusky, 
ancient-smelling room, which he called his parlour, 
the great man following him? Some others too. 
Ah! the banker knew a few secrets, my poor 
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friend, and his grey liairs covered a head full of 

-well, we won’t; say what, just now; but perhaps 

it was wisdom—w T orldly wisdom. 

Sir Geoffry’s visit was not long protracted. 
Room for Sir Geoffry! Clear the way for Sir 
Geoffry! and down clattered the carriage-steps, in 
sprang Sir Geoffry, and he was gone. 

Tito banker looked after him with a strange 
smile. It might be a smile of admiration mingled 
with envy, perhaps. The stupid, owl-eyed, blink¬ 
ing clerk thought so; but I knew better. It was 
a smile of contempt and derision; but the wise 
hanker knew how to conceal what was passing in 
his mind, 

“ A hundred pounds in small silver to Sir Geof¬ 
fry’s town house; fifty in shillings, fifty in six¬ 
pences,” said the banker to his cashier; and in an 
hour’s space I was rumbling over the rough stones 
of a paved street in a shaking carriage—not one of 
Sir Geoffry’s—and sealed up in a leathern bag w T ith 
a thousand, nine hundred, and ninety-nine of my 
fellows of a like denomination. 

A hundred pounds! Sir Geoffry had not 
troubled himself to visit his banker on this paltry 
errand alone, think you? You are right. There 
was to be another roll of title deeds locked up in one 
of the banker’s iron-chests on the morrow, and on 
the strength of this transfer Sir Geoffry’s drafts 
were to be honoured to the amount of five thou¬ 
sand pounds. For Sir Geoffry wanted money, and 
the new honour he coveted would cost him five 
thousand pounds, every sixpence of it, said the 
banker to himself. 

CIIAP. IV.—SIR GEOFFRY AND LADY IN THEIll TOWN HOUSE. 

Sin Geoffry’s steward had us in custody in Sir 
Geoffry’s town house, and we were locked in a strong¬ 
box; but neither Sir Geoffry nor Sir Geoffry’s 
steward could shut out knowdedge of what was 
passing around me. There were large rooms bril¬ 
liantly lighted up; chandeliers reflecting a thousand 
prismatic beams; walls of chaste arabesque de¬ 
signs ; graceful draperies of damask silk and rich¬ 
est dye; carpets from Persian looms; couches 
luxurious even to look upon; ceilings on which 
the skill and taste of high art had been expended. 
There were vases of the most delicate porcelain, 
and ornaments in or-molu , tastefully exhibited on 
tables of the costliest wood and the most elaborate 
workmanship. There were, treading these carpets, 
seated on these couches, in the brilliant blaze of 
these chandeliers, the rich and favoured guests of 
Sir Geoffry. There was Sir Geoffry himself, and 
there also was Sir Geoffry’s lady-wife—proud, 
haughty, and scornful. 

Crowds upon crowds ; the rooms were large, but 
they were crowded. There were statesmen, specu¬ 
lators, and men of fashion; shrewd men of busi¬ 
ness, spendthrifts, and misers in heart, though they 
dressed gaily. There, also, were forms of grace 
and beauty, and forms and faces which had once 
attracted admiration, but were now shrunken, 
shrivelled, and withered. They flitted from room 
to room. Here there was music, there card-tables 
were drawn out; in one, tall serving-men stood at 
side-boards covered with delicate refreshments and 


decanters filled with sparkling wine; in another, 
tables were covered with choice specimens of the 
engraver’s skill—for Sir Geoffry patronised art. 

Sir Geoffry’s lady patronised poetiy and poets. 
She had caught a young author that night, not 
long since fledged, and in the centre of a group 
of her guests she was graciously encouraging the 
bewildered novice to pour out his lays. Half- 
frightened, lialf-bewildered, but proud and flattered, 
full of hope and expectation, and dreaming of fame 
and gold, the poor author blushed, smiled, and 
flattered in his turn, and, wondering how he came 
there, lost sight for an hour of the poor lodgings, 
the sickly wife, the scantily-clothed and not too 
luxuriously-fed infants he had left behind him when 
lie came forth to glitter, for that brief hour, in the 
cold blaze of fashion; and he forgot, too, for an 
hour—only for an hour—his landlord’s stern de¬ 
mand for rent not forthcoming; and also that the 
very garments he wore, to befit him for so gay an 
assembly, were to bo paid for—how ? Poor 
author! better be a poor clerk, my friend. 

And what did they there—those men of fashion 
and men of business, those spendthrifts and misers, 
those speculators and politicians ? Some, because 
they were needful to Sir Geoffry; and some, because 
Sir Geoffry was needful to them. Some, because 
Sir Geoffry willed it; some, because his lady willed 
it; and so they mingled, and did not unite. Peace 
and honeyed accents were on their countenances 
and their tongues, bitterness and hatred were in 
their hearts. Sir Geoffry had mines on one of his 
estates, and the speculator hoped to turn them to 
his patron’s advantage and his own. Sir Geoffry 
had influence, and the statesman desired to have 
his votes. Sir Geoffry had favours to ask in 
return, and so it became a matter of barter and 
exchange. There was a great deal of business 
done that evening, you may be sure. 

Cards ! Her ladyship soon tired of her own toy, 
the poor author, and more serious business was 
before her. Neglected, he shrunk into a corner, 
or, unrecognised and unnoticed, edged himself 
timidly from group to group, and thought of his 
poor homo and sickly wife, his unpaid rent, and 
the morrow. Courted and followed, his patroness 
led the way to the card-tables. 

# % & & % « * 

The party broke up at last. It was two hours 
past midnight, and carriages rolled away. The 
poor author had been one of the first to disappear— 
unseen and unmissed. Then followed the more 
distinguished guests, and then empty rooms, and 
darkness, and silence- 

Broken presently in Sir Geoffry’s own room, to 
which he had retired— haggard , weary, in body and 
mind. 

“ Sir Geoffry!” The voice was his wife’s, cold 
and measured. 

“ Madam !” The voice was Sir Geoffry’s, re¬ 
sponsive in manner and tone. 

“ You leave town to-morrow, I believe?” 

“ Your ladyship’s belief is precise, and in¬ 
stinctive likewise. I leave town to-morrow.” 

“ To canvas the borough of Gotham ?” 

“Madam, I honour your intelligence.” 

r r 2 
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“ I am glad you have money to throw away on 
such preposterous folly, Sir Geoffry. I must have 
money also.” 

“ To pay your gambling debts, madam, I pre¬ 
sume,” said Sir Geoffry. 

“ Yes,” replied the lady. 

“ I have none to spare for such a purpose, said 
the husband. 

“You never gamble, Sir Geoffry !” said the lady, 
derisively. 

“ I do not fleece my friends in my own house, 
madam, nor suffer them to fleece me.” 

“Nor on the race-course, Sir Geoffry, nor at the 
billiard-table. But it does not matter; I can dis¬ 
pose of my jewellery,” retorted the lady. 

“Do so, madam.” 

“ As you please, sir. But what will the world 
say then ?” 

“It matters very little,” said the baronet, yawn¬ 
ing ; but he did not mean what he said; or per¬ 
haps he thought better of it; or perhaps his 
morning’s visit to his banker came into his mind. 
Be it as it might, Sir Geoffry, after some further 
discussion, filled up a cheque and presented it to 
his lady. 

“ Pray, madam,” he asked, when this was done, 
“who was that young man whom you introduced 
to me this evening?” 

“He is an author, who has written a book, and 
wants to publish it. His name is Wakehurst.” 

“M—m! an author!” said Sir Geoffry, with a 
curl of his aristocratic lip. “ And may I venture 
to inquire of your ladyship what brought Mr. Wake- 
hurst to- Square P” 

“ I really cannot say, Sir Geoffry; it was not his 
own carriage, I presume,” said the lady. 

“But he came by your invitation, I suppose, 
madam,” returned the baronet, stiffly. 

“ Of course.” 

“Do you know, madam,” continued Sir Geoffry, 
“I am surprised that you condescend to notice 
such low sort of people.” 

“ That is exactly what I was about to say, Sir 
Geoffry. I am surprised that you condescend to 
notice such low people as that mining man, for in¬ 
stance, with his dirty hands, which he persists in 
keeping ungloved. My author’s hands are twice 
as clean, I’ll engage.” 

“Pho, Madam! the mining man, as you call 
Mr. Curlew, is useful to me—indispensable, I may 
say—which is more than your ladyship will affirm 
of such beings as your poor author—for of course 
he is poor.” 

“I really do not know, Sir Geoffry,” said the 
lady, in a tone of indifference, which would have 
gone to the author’s heart if he had heard it, for it 
would at once have demolished his day-dreams. 
“ He isn’t rich, I dare say; but that is nothing to 
me; and as to those sort of people, they are useful 
to me—they amuse me, Sir Geoffry.” 

“ It is vastly well, madam.” 

“I am glad you think so, Sir Geoffry. But as 
to low sort of people, I suppose you will con¬ 
descend to notice a good many of them in your 
electioneering expedition,” said the lady. 

“I suppose so too, madam,” rejoined the baronet; 


“ and this reminds me to request your ladyship to 
be less prodigal in your expenditure. This elec¬ 
tioneering expedition, as you delicately term it, 
will be costly.” 

“ Sir Geoffry wishes to buy votes, and so his 
wife must wear out her old gowns,” sneered the 
lady. 

“Madam, I am shocked,” exclaimed the hus¬ 
band. “ The expenditure I hinted at is particu¬ 
larly that connected with the occasion of your 
demand upon me to-night. Let me entreat your 
ladyship to play more discreetly. And be kind 
enough not to permit your protege to dedicate his 
new book to you, if he has written one. Those 
dedications are expensive.” 

“ Be satisfied on that head, Sir Geoffry,” replied 
the lady, laughing lightly. “The man is a perfect 
noodle; I was quite ashamed of him; and if the 
fancy was on, it is off again. So if the poor block¬ 
head has any hope from me, let him live upon it. 
Poets and authors do manage to subsist on very 
unsubstantial diet, I am told. Have you anything 
else to say, Sir Geoffry ?” 

Sir Geoffry had nothing more to say, and 

Lady - retired, rejoicing that in the extorted 

cheque, which would have been a sufficient year’s 
income for the poor author, she had the means of 
discharging her debts of honour without pawning 
her diamonds. 

Arrived at this stage of its history, the voice of 
the crooked sixpence seemed to the poor clerk to 
die away in silence, and nothing was heard save 
the sighing of the wind outside his casement, and 
the noise of some distant revellers returning pro¬ 
bably from a late carouse, which forced its way 
faintly into Whirlpool Bents. 

The poor clerk groaned within himself. “ There 
was a time,” said he, sadly, “when such sounds 
would have seemed to me like sweet music, but 
now ‘they bite like a seiqoent, and sting like an 
adder.’ Well, well, a few years more of watching 
and waiting and toil, and all will be ended. 

* Worlds should not bribe me back, to tread 
Again life’s dreary waste. 

To see my day again o’er spread 
With all the gloomy past.’ 

Ah! ‘I would not live alway.’ And this story f 
Pho ! it is a dream. And jut I don’t know. I’ll 
talk to my landlord about it some of these days ; 
only then he’ll laugh at me. Well, we shall see.” 

Uttering these disjointed sentences, the poor 
clerk prepared for repose. He slept soundly that 
night; and on the following evening, without an 
attempt at clearing up his perplexity, the story of 
the crooked sixpence was resumed. 


THE TOUEIST IN SCOTLAND. 

4 BTRD’s-EVE VIEW or GLASGOW. 

The broad and beautiful Clyde, which had spread 
like a deep sea fiord from Ailsa Craig to Greenock, 
inclosed by every diversity of lovely shore scenery, 
contracted thenceforth, till for the last few miles it 
had been little better than a narrow canal between 
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tidal masses of sludge. Diminutive red lighthouses 
were set upon wooden legs at regular intervals, 
astride like a sentinel row of flamingoes. Occa¬ 
sionally a big dredging-machine, with buckets 
slowly revolving their weights of black mud scraped 
from the river-bed, passed by rather closer than 
was agreeable to our olfactory nerves; but this 
muddy monster, and such as this, have made the 
Clyde a highway for all nations. 

Soon we could not accuse the dredging-boats of 
the odour that was rising and intensifying about us. 
The scarlet paddles of our own steamer seemed in 
fault, and cast up a sooty spray. Much has been 
written concerning the summer perfumes of the 
Thames; its Scottish compeer bids fair to be a rival 
in this unsavoury particular. Presently a black 
sluggish stream crept into the Clyde at our left. 
What! that the Kelvin Water renowned in song! 
I remember a part of the lyric besought those con¬ 
cerned to “ haste to Kelvin Grove beyond a doubt 
the reverse would be the more suitable reading at 
present. 

Kow we are within sight and sound of the great 
city. The air is full of the ceaseless din of hammers 
in hundreds of dockyards and foundries, beating 
with a sort of rhythmic clangour in orderty pulsa¬ 
tions ; the steam-blast and railway shriek seem 
perpetually to echo amid the seething smoke from 
factory stalks. Along the quays are scores of 
skeletons of mighty ships being clothed with shape 
and power by that same rhythmic hammering of 
red-hot rivets; multitudes of steamers of every 
grade are at the wharves, from the little black hard¬ 
working tug—the navvy of the waters—to the gay 
gilded pleasure-boat, which spends its time in ex¬ 
cursions. To right, to left, in front, miles deep 
inland at both sides, are masses of buildings, the 
dwellings and workshops of a third of a million 
people ; and a well-defined canopy of manufacturing 
smoke droops over all. 

Where can be our place at these densely-thronged 
quay s ? The ships lie three or four deep, common¬ 
ly ; their masts resemble a vast winter forest of 
firs. Rut with much shouting and hauling of ropes 
and delicate manipulation from the steersman, our 
fine boat edges into a berth left for it at the Broom- 
ielaw, near Glasgow Bridge ; cables are cast ashore, 
and even the most contenqDlative passenger begins 
to look sharp. 

The name of this place recalls a time—not so 
long since but that some living remember it—when 
the shore was indeed a green “ broomy law,” and 
the water so shallow that school-boys could wade 
across from one bank to the other. Three and 
a half feet at full tide was then the greatest depth ; 
:the wide abundant current which now sweeps by is 
a triumph of engineering industry. Pennant says 
that the city of Glasgow in his time was “ perfectly 
.tantalised with its river “ twelve remarkable 
shoals ” barred navigation, except to very small craft. 
Judicious dredging and embanking, which have 
cost from first to last about two millions sterling, 
have deepened the channel to twenty feet, and 
yield a return of eight hundred thousand pounds 
•annually in customs dues alone. 

How strange, when looking at these ranges of 


colossal Tndiamen and merchant ships bearing the 
ensign of every nation with a seaboard, and laden 
with wealth beyond our forefathers’ dreams of El 
Dorado—how strange to revert to the first com¬ 
mercial venture sent from Glasgow, not two centu¬ 
ries ago. A certain Walter Gibson (who might not 
unworthily have a statue, in these days of universal 
image-making) freighted a small brig with some 
hundred barrels of herrings for the French market, 
where those Loch Fyne delicacies found enthusias¬ 
tic admirers on fast-days ; consequently he received 
in return a cargo of brand}?- and salt, which abun¬ 
dantly repaid the risk, and encouraged him to further 
speculation. By-and-by he imported iron : a very 
small quantity, as may be guessed. Ten years ago 
the furnaces of Glasgow manufactured, during a 
twelvemonth, nearly half a million tons. 

The hundred miles of Glasgow streets would 
afford rambles and sight-seeing for weeks; but we 
had only a few days to devote to a mere bird’s-eye 
view of this third among British cities. Our first 
walk led through George Square, three sides of 
which are occupied by a congeries of handsome 
hotels, thus aggregated in neighbourhood to the 
principal railway terminus. The gardens in the 
midst are peopled with representative men—the 
statues of a poet, a philosopher, a soldier, and a 
statesman—four of the finest specimens of their 
several classes. Of course Sir Walter is there, on 
a high pillar in the centre; the figure is said to be 
“ a petrifaction of him.” Sir John Moore of Co¬ 
runna faces the post office. Sir Robert Peel, in 
very fresh bright bronze when we saw him, stands 
at one angle, and plain James Watt is seated at 
another, compasses in hand. I could fancy that he 
was meditating on the steam-power which has made 
the surrounding city mighty. There is not a day 
rolling over the heads of the myriads in Glasgow, 
that each is not indebted to his invention, directly 
or otherwise, for some necessity or luxury of exist¬ 
ence ; and though here situate in lowliest place, the 
results of his thought have done more for the people 
than his companion poet, soldier, or statesman have 
effected by their world-famed lives. 

Statues are plentiful everywhere. The disloyal 
smoke has completely blackened her Majesty, stand¬ 
ing on a polished plinth of yellow Peterhead marble 
opposite the Western Club ; likewise an equestrian 
Duke of Wellington, wherewith there is too much of 
his charger, and who is before the portico of the Ex¬ 
change. Mr. Oswald, late M.P. for the city, has 
even his hat commemorated in bronze along with 
himself, at an angle of Sauchiehall Street. Per¬ 
chance in the twentieth century, that queer-looking 
cylinder of metal held in the senator’s hand, may 
be as strange a head-gear as the flowing v r ig of 
Queen Anne’s commoners, or the powdered pigtail 
of George the Second’s. 

What a wealth of architecture is displayed on all 
sides in this city! The abundance of sandstone 
material is favourable to the beauty of Scottish towns. 
Easily wrought, yet durable, it affords the greatest 
facility for ornamentation. Here it is cast into Palla- 
dian warehouses, Gothic and Norman churches, 
Grecian lecture-halls and banking-houses, in profu¬ 
sion. Hardly a street of any importance but has two 
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or three edifices worth study by the cos the tic ob¬ 
server. At the West-End, range after range, and 
crescent after crescent, of magnificent private resi¬ 
dences, rise in stately silence, listening from afar to 
the busy hum of the working world. Yet here an old 
conviction gathered strength, that to mix in the roar 
and the struggle of the torrent of life is more health¬ 
ful and more happy than a dwelling in the splendid 
stagnation of idle opulence. The high-bred still¬ 
ness is oppressive. Quarries of houses—untold 
wealth consolidated in stone — stretch away to the 
country in seemingly endless squares and terraces, 
diversified with gardens, till the eye is wearied by 
the uniform dull neatness of it all. 

Dives and Lazarus were not more apart than this 
opulent qnartier from the blackened manufacturing 
extremity of Glasgow. Here is no architectural 
elegance, but the great human hives of industry are 
built just for stern use. Yet, monarch of all the 
mid-air assemblage of beautiful domes and spires 
which crown the city, is the huge chimney-stalk of 
the St. Bollox chemical works. There is some¬ 
thing majestic in the extreme simplicity of this 
single shaft, towering to a height of four hundred 
and fifty feet above the foundation, alone in gigan¬ 
tic pre-eminence, which strongly impresses one’s 
fancy. I liked to look at it, dwarfing all pretenders 
to loftiness in its neighbourhood by the single attri¬ 
bute of unadorned length, the only attractive chim¬ 
ney-stalk that exists, I suppose. 

The glass-works and potteries, generally visited 
by strangers, are almost in the shadow of St. 
Iiollox’s dominant stalk. I did not wonder at the 
crystal goblets and vases, such as would have been 
treasures to a Roman emperor, to he had for a few 
pence, when I had seen a mass of molten “ metal ” 
lifted out of the furnace into a mould, a punch shut 
Sown into it to shape the interior, the superfluities 
cut off with a pair of scissors, another piece of mol¬ 
ten glass added to form the foot, and the whole 
completed in less than two minutes. After anneal¬ 
ing twenty-four hours in a kiln, it was fit for sale. 
Wine-glasses were manufactured with a speed quite 
as marvellous ; hub the better sorts undergo a cut¬ 
ting from wheels of iron, stone, or wood; according 
to the fineness required ; which is a more tedious 
pi’oeess, necessitating taste and skill in the work¬ 
man. At the potteries, among galleries of the 
choicest ceramic productions, and imitations of 
Dresden and Sevres china which might deceive 
connoisseurs, we noticed a vast supply of the old 
willow-pattern dinner-sets, which are still purchased 
to a greater extent than any other devices in delf- 
warc. 

Another great Glasgow trade of which we ob¬ 
tained a glimpse, was the iron ship-building. The 
rhythmical hammering was again about us, a per¬ 
petual storm of sound: add to which, the rasping 
of an omnivorous sawmill engaged in grinding 
apart nine boards from one beam, and a goneral 
undertone of the roaring steam-engine which ac¬ 
complished nearly everything on tho promises, 
(everything not demanding an intelligent mind,) and 
it will be understood that the ear of tho visitor was 
tolerably filled. The great red and black ribs of a 
thou sand-ton ship were being covered with iron 


plates, which were curved to the required shape be¬ 
tween rollers, and cut to precisely the required size 
under sharp slow-descending knives. It w T as a 
marvel to see the ribbons of iron, inch thick, curl¬ 
ing away as if the material were so much parch¬ 
ment ; and circular nuggets of metal dropping from 
the rivet-holes as the punch rose and fell inces¬ 
santly. 

Argyle Street is the Strand of Glasgow. For 
three miles long, the tide of seething, surging hu¬ 
man life pours through it continually. The cus¬ 
tom of living in flats, and piling business over 
business, from the greengrocer’s in the area, to the 
photographer’s at the skylight, causes a wonderful 
density of inhabitants here. From the Iron Gate 
Cross, the line of street dips into the ancient city, 
the Salt Market and Gallowgate districts, now aban¬ 
doned to the lowest of the populace. Concerning* 
these regious there are legends and histories; 
Wallace fought here, Cromwell lodged in one of 
the antique houses. Going along the High Street, 
past the time-honoured smoke-dried university 
buildings, we arrive presently at the Cathedral, the 
chief relic of olden times which Glasgow boasts. 
Here the coup-cVooil is very pleasing; in front the 
noble Gothic pile, against the background of the 
Necropolis hill, clothed with trees and tombs. 
Conspicuous on the summit stands John Ivnox, 
his outstretched hand holding forth a Bible—that 
book under whose broad shadow Scotland has 
grown to be the enlightened and prosperous land 
she is. 

The inclosure about the Cathedral is paved with 
monumental slabs of old dates; but none at all so 
ancient as the building itself, which was begun- 
about 1195, and is a choice specimen of the early 
English style. The interior presents a noble per¬ 
spective of lofty arches along the nave, closed by the 
choir screen of carved open-work. But the charac¬ 
teristic feature of Glasgow Cathedral is the subter¬ 
ranean chapels, or crypts. A flight of steps leads 
down to them, past two altars rudely sculptured with 
bas-reliefs of the twelve apostles. How does day¬ 
light struggle among these massive pillars, as if op¬ 
pressed by the chill gloom ! The dead of centuries 
lie below. St. Mungo’s shrine is in the midst, a slab 
two steps higher than the rest of the floor, bearing 
a sorely battered effigy of the saint, which has at 
sometime or other been beheaded. In one corner 
is his well, forty-two feet deep, and protected by a 
wooden cover. A few of the windows are filled with 
memorial stained glass; it did not seem to harmon¬ 
ize with the solemn unoruamented grandeur of the 
vaults. What a weird place must this be, when 
evening shades deepen behind the pillars and a 
gleam of amber sunset shoots athwart into dusk 
recessess, to be expelled by gathering night, or 
whon ghostly moonbeams lie upon the stones that 
record expired griefs, where mourners and mourned 
rest together ! 

A single arch, called the Bridge of Sighs, leads 
across the Molendinar Burn — a mere rivulet gurg¬ 
ling deep in a ravine—to the Necropolis. In the 
visitor’s book at the gate-house we were shown the 
autograph of Count Cavour, a contracted clear 
writing; likewise that of Prince Lucien Buonaparte, 
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a small ratlier indecisive hand, denoting a charac¬ 
ter which has not much in common with liis daring 
and impenetrable emperor cousin. 

Into the brook below were hurled the statues 
and ornaments of the cathedral at the reformation. 
And martyrs’ ground is yonder, where two Bible 
students suffered death at the stake in Cardinal 
Beaton’s time. We ascend by winding walks to 
the top of the hill, and look far and near over the 
smoke billows of the city, which blot out the Dum¬ 
barton and Renfrew mountains edging the basin 
in which Glasgow lies. Immediately below, beside 
the Cathedral, perhaps by way of forcible contrast, 
stands the exceedingly ugly Barony Church, a grim 
and soiled erection of the last century, but which 
attracts crowds each Sabbath to hear its distin¬ 
guished minister, Dr. Norman McLeod. 

Looking hence upon the fine old Cathedral, I am 
grateful to the sturdy guilds of Glasgow, who in 
1578 saved it from being pulled to pieces by the 
iconoclastic rage of certain ultra-reformers, and 
have left it, according to Mr. Andrew Fail-service, 
“ a solid weel-jointed mason-wark, that will stand 
as lang as the world keep hands and gunpowther 
aff it.” This Necropolis hill was formerly a Druidi- 
cal retreat, covered with fir-woods. Curious, that 
the varying religions of nations should choose the 
same spots in succession for their sacred places; 
as in Ireland the primitive Christians built their 
churches beside the lofty round towers of the fire- 
worshippers, in England and Scotland they adopted 
the islands and hills of the Druids. Some sculp¬ 
tures round us here deserve inspection. The white 
bust of Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, so well marked and 
characteristic that one feels assured it is strongly 
like; the sitting statue of Charles Tennant, of 
St. Rollox, in an admirably natural attitude of droop¬ 
ing age; and a composition of several life-size 
figures, comprising Faith with a star on her calm 
brow, clasping a Bible to her heart while she looks 
brightly upward, two angels bending beside in grief; 
and outside the tomb Hope leans on her anchor, 
and Charity embraces a shivering child. Never 
were abstractions better substantiated; but human 
nature seldom can get up emotion for the purely 
ideal. 

And all around this isolated hill of the dead 
roars the living sea of toiling men and women in 
dingy streets. Each of those blackened forge ol¬ 
factory chimney-stalks is the centre of livelihood 
to hundreds or thousands of workers. Yearly is 
the vast city growing, growing, widening bounds, 
condensing population; and it -would be sufficient 
labour for a little army of philanthropists to en¬ 
deavour that all religious and ameliorating agencies 
should grow adecpiately likewise. 


THE DEATH OF MARTIN LUTHER. 

Tun last act of Martin Luther was honourable to 
his character: it was a journey, undertaken amidst 
much bodily infbmity, to -Eisleben, to reconcile the 
Counts of Mansfeld, who were at variance. Though 
contrary to his custom to intermeddle in secular 
disputes, he yielded in this case, from the attacli- 
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ment he felt to his native town, as well as from hisr 
desire to restore peace. He preached at Eisleben 
on the 2Sth January, 1546, and assisted at the con¬ 
ferences up to the 17th February. At supper, on 
that last-named day, be dwelt on his approaching 
death : some one asked him if, in a future state, v'e 
should recognise one another; he replied that he 
thought so. Having entered his chamber with, 
some friends and his two sons Martin and Paul, 
aged fourteen and thirteen, he approached the win¬ 
dow, and remained a considerable time hi prayer. 
He said to his friend Anrifaber, “ I am very feeble,, 
and my pains increase.” Medicine was given to 
him, and attempts were made to warm him by the 
friction of the hands. As he laid himself down on 
the bed, he said to Count Albrecht, “If I could doze 
half an hour, I think it would relieve me.” He did 
sleep, and awoke in about an hour and a half—near 
eleven o’clock. Seeing that all present still remained 
by his side, he said, “ What! are ye here yet? Why 
do ye not retire to rest ?” He resumed his prayer, 
crying with fervour, “ Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit! thou hast redeemed me, Lord 
God of truth.” Afterwards, turning to all present,, 
lie said, “ Pray, my friends, for the gospel of our 
Lord—that his kingdom may be enlarged. Yerily, 
the Council of Trent and the Pope threatened to 
injure it.” Having slept another hour, Dr. Jonas 
asked him how he felt. “I am very ill,” was the 
reply. “I think, my dear Jonas, I must remain at 
Eisleben, where I was born.” However, he walked 
a little about the chamber, laid down on the bed, 
and was covered with cushions. He once more- 
betook himself to prayer. “ 0 my Father ! God of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and source of all consolation, 
I thank thee for that thou hast revealed to me thy 
well-beloved Son, in wbom I believe, whom I have 
acknowledged and preached, whom I have loved and 
celebrated, wbom the Pope and the wicked perse¬ 
cute. To thee, Lord Jesus Christ, I commend my 
soul. I leave this earthly body; I am borne away 
with thee !” He repeated three times, 4t Into thy 
hands I commend my spirit, 0 Lord God of truth; 
thou hast redeemed me.” Suddenly he shut his 
eyes, and became insensible; Count Albrecht and 
his lady assisted the physicians; all laboured to 
restore him, and, with great difficulty, they suc¬ 
ceeded for a moment. “ Reverend father,” said 
Dr. Jonas, “ do you steadfastly die in the faith which 
you have taught ?” “ Yes,” was the distinct reply, 

and he fell asleep. Immediately afterwards he grew 
pale, became cold, breathed softly, and expired, gix 
T hursday, the 18th of February, 1546. 

Three days before bis death he preached, in the* 
pulpit which still remains at Jfiisleben, his hist ser¬ 
mon, from Matthew xi. 25—30 : “ At that time 

Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, 0 Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, because thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even so, Father: for so 
it seemed good in thy sight. All things are de¬ 
livered unto me of my Father: and no man knoiv- 
eth the Son, but the Father; neither knoweth an} 7 
man the Father, save the Son , and he to whomsoever 
the Son will reveal him. Come unto me, all ye that 
labour and ai’Q heavy laden, and I will give you rest. 
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Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; for I am 
meek and lowly in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden 
is light.” 


AUTUMN. 

“ Autumn! soul-soothing season, thou who spreadest 
Thy lavish feast for every living thing, 

Around whose leaf-strew’d path, as on thou treadest, 

The year its dying odours loves to fling, 

Their last faint fragrance sweetly scattering 
O ! let thy influence, meek, majestic, holy. 

So consciously around my spirit cling, 

That its fix’d frame may be remote from folly, 

Of sober thought combined with gentle melancholy. 

u If, in the morning of my life, to Spring 
I paid my homage with a heart elate j 
And with each fluttering insoct on the wing, 

Or small bird singing to his happy mate, 

And Flora’s festival, then held in state ;— 

If joyous sympathy with these was mine, 

O! still allow me now to dedicate 
To thee a loftier songthat tone 
Assign unto my murmuring lyre, which Nature gives to thine. 

*•' A tone of thrilling softness, now, as caught 

From light winds sweeping o’er a late-reap’d field; 

And, now and then, be with these breezes brought 
A murmur musical, of winds conceal’d 
In coy recesses, by escape reveal’d: 

And, ever and anon, still deeper tone 
Of winter’s gathering dirge, at distance peal’d, 

By harps and hands unseen; and only known 
To somo enthusiast’s ear when worshipping alone.” 

Bernard Barton. 

The opening autumn continues the summer’s glory, 
gradually becoming more and more sobered and 
subdued, and is the interval in which the in¬ 
gathering is completed of those fruits of the earth 
which are capable of being stored for use. With 
us, the last loads of cereal and leguminous produce 
leave the fields ; and those who have contributed 
to the safe garnering of the crops, 

“ Crowned with ears of corn now come, 

And to the pipe sing harvest-home,” 

sharing the hospitality of the master. In more 
southern lands, “ Lo ! the vintage now is done,” 
and the fruitage of the olive-yard and orangery is 
collected. It is a very wholesome usage for em¬ 
ployers and employed to meet for the time on terms 
of equality, to celebrate the blessing of a finished 
harvest at the festive board, when, as is now 
generally the case, decorum is observed, while the 
occasion is often seized to recognise the fact of 
their common dependence upon the bounty of 
Providence. Such festivals are in harmony with 
the spirit of religion, and with enlightened views 
of social science. They tend to smooth the as¬ 
perities of life to the hard-toiling classes, while 
proprietors have their reward, enlisting in their 
service the sympathies of dependents, as well as 
their manual labour, which always lias the effect of 
increasing its value. Few features of a despotism 
are more revolting than its interference with joy in 
harvest, as was the case in ancient Egypt, and still 
is in that country at the present day. Royal 
officers being at hand to receive the stipulated 
portion of the produce, which was doubtless the 
lion’s share, rendered the gathering of the crops 
anything but a joyous season to the agriculturist. 
It has been observed that there is great similarity 


between the joyless looks of the husbandmen 
depicted on the old monuments, and the sombre 
countenances of the modern peasantry, who are so 
wretchedly remunerated for their toil, and brutally 
treated while bearing the burden and heat of the 
day. If our industrial orders had any experience 
of an oriental despotism, then would the every-day 
occurrence of freely enjoying the full fruit of their 
labour be prized as a special blessing. 

By degrees, yet surely, autumn loses the sum¬ 
mer’s splendour, and nature is invested with sober 
and even solemn beauty. The foliage of the woods 
and hedgerows changes its hue, becoming “ hectic, 
and grey, and fever-red,” symptomatic of the decay 
of vegetable life in the leafy structure, and the 
approach of its final separation from the parent 
stem. The particular colouring of the fading leaf 
varies with the species, and is maintained from age 
to ago with unfailing precision. The leaves of the 
plane-tree become tawny; those of the hazel, 
yellow ; of the oak, yellowish green ; of the syca¬ 
more, obscure brown; of the maple, pale yellow; 
of the ash, fine lemon yellow ; of the elm, orange ; 
of the hawthorn, tawny yellow; of the cherry, red; 
of the hornbeam, bright yellow; of the willow, 
hoary; and most glorious is the appearance of the 
woodlands, owing to the variegated tints, when the 
component trees are of several species. But soon 
with every breeze that blows, 

“ - -the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 

Go eddying round,” 

till tbe forest is completely stripped of its former 
pride, and the soil beneath is covered with the 
withered, dead, and decomposing vegetation. The 
change is monitory to us—an emblem of our own 
mutability. If life has its youth and manhood, its 
spring and summer, so, as surely as autumn comes 
in the cycle of the year, old age arrives, the har¬ 
binger of dissolution. Men pass into the “ sere 
and yellow leaf,” and fall away. Yet calm, gradual, 
even lovely, is the change in nature; and we are 
pleased with the last signs of foliage lingering on 
the branches. 

“ The beauty of decay 

Charms the slow-fading year. 

And sweetly fall away 
The flowers and foliage sere ; 

And lingering summer still wo see. 

In every half-dismantled tree.” 

So, if opportunities in the prime of life have been 
faithfully improved, the decline is peaceful, and 
lacks no cheer. “ The hoary head is a crown of 
glory, if it bo found in the way of righteousness/* 
antedating by but a brief space the crown of 
heavenly life, which shall never fade away. 


WILKIE AND HIS PICTURES. 

David Wilkie, the first artist that Scotland has 
produced, and who has never been surpassed in 
that department of art denominated by the French 
genre painting, was born in the parish of Cults, in 
Fifeshire, in the year 1785. His history affords 
an admirable example of most of those unobtrusive 
yet manly virtues which moralists and public pre¬ 
ceptors would have us admire and practise. As a 
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student of nature he was modest, diffident, perse¬ 
vering and pains-taking, and silently reliant on liis 
inward resources. Profoundly conscious of all the 
difficulties of'liis profession, lie set himself to over¬ 
come them with a dogged, untiring resolution, 
working incessantly to improve himself, not merely 
in the outset of his career, when he had everything 
to learn, but also, and if possible with greater 
industry, when he had gained reputation and com¬ 
petence, and when all Europe had concurred in 
acknowledging his genius. 

As a boy, young Wilkie earned at school almost 
the reputation of a dunce. The schoolmaster 
reported that, with all his pains, he could not teach 
him to spell, and that the expectation of making a 
scholar of him must be abandoned. This was a 
severe disappointment to his father, who was the 
'minister of the parish, and who was looking forward 
to sec David following the same sacred profession. 
When the school days were over, with no very 
scholar!}'' results, young Wilkie declared himself 
resolved to be a painter—a profession of all others 
which his father the least relished, as he considered 
pictures but as idle frivolities, and picture-making 
a useless calling. The lad’s mother, however, 
possessed the rather rare endowment of good com¬ 
mon sense, and knowing thoroughly the earnest¬ 
ness and force of will which were the basis of her 
son’s character, notwithstanding its connection with 
a compliant and gentle disposition, she saw that he 
must be a painter, or he would be miserable. She 
therefore pleaded David’s part against both father 
and grandfather, and finalty, by her influence, all 
opposition "was withdrawn, and he was allowed to 
follow his inclinations in the choice of a profession. 

Application was made to the Earl of Leven for a 
letter of introduction to the Edinburgh Academy 
for the Encouragement of Manufactures—not the 
very best school for developing the genius of a born 
artist, but the only one at that time which was at 
all available to the Wilkie family. In order to be 
received here, it was necessary that the applicant 
should send specimens of his work to be submitted 
to examination. Young Wilkie did so ; but the 
specimens he sent in were not approved of: indeed, 
it is very likely that they gave but small promise 
of excellence in the department of designing for 
manufactures—and the result was that Ms appli¬ 
cation was at first rejected. Finally, however, at 
the repeated instances of his patron, the lad was 
admitted, and took his place among the students. 
Once in the ranks, his characteristic perseverance 
told, and he soon began to distinguish himself. 
«With industry not to be surpassed, he worked 
sedulously at .the geometrical designs peculiar to 
the academy, during academy hours, and at all other 
hours snatched from recreation and repose, he 
wrought as pertinaciously at his favourite studies 
of the human face and figure. 

Wilkie remained in the Edinburgh Academy five 
years, every one of which was signalized by sub¬ 
stantial additions to his knowledge and skill. In 
1S03, while yet but seventeen, he attempted great 
things, and among other essays painted a classical 
subject which gained a prize. It is singular that 
he always had a hankering for grand historical 


pictures, and never relinquished the desire during 
his whole life—nor for long together the attempt— 
to produce them. In this same year he made 
many rough sketches of several great works, which 
in after life he made it his business to complete. 
When, in his nineteenth year, he left the academy 
and returned home, he painted numerous portraits, 
and found the practice good in a double sense, as 
it gave him a ready dexterity of hand and re¬ 
plenished his purse. It was at his paternal home 
that he executed his first picture of any note, the 
“ Pitlessie Fair,” in which he delineated a hundred 
and fifty portraits of the people of his immediate 
neighbourhood, and which was visited by crowds, 
and talked about far and wide. 

Young Wilkie was now feeling his power, and 
panting to exercise it. Before he was twenty, he 
had painted his “ Village Politicians,” the first 
sketch of which he had made before leaving the 
academy. This picture he offered to the Earl of 
Mansfield for fifteen guineas. Instead of buying 
it at the price named, the earl counselled him to 
advise with his friends—perhaps he might find the 
picture more valuable than he thought. In conse¬ 
quence of this suggestion, the picture was sent to 
London, and exhibited in the Eoyal Academy, 
where it was speedily purchased at the juice of a 
hundred pounds. 

From this moment the reputation of the young 
Scotch artist was established, and commissions for 
pictures, more than he was in a condition to under¬ 
take, poured in upon him. He came to London, 
where he was received with the resjuect due to his 
genius, and won the good-will of the English 
artists by his modesty and kindness of heart. In 
London, during the first years of this century, he 
painted many of those exquisite works which, more 
than any others, have become household words and 
household ornaments in ten thousand British 
homes. We need not enumerate them, as every 
reader is familiar with them as reproduced by the 
engraver, and most of us, from time to time, turn 
to greet them as old friends, in our portfolios or on 
our chamber-walls. We learn from the “Memoirs 
of Havdon” that it was Wilkie’s habit, when lie 
had received a good sum for a picture, immediately 
to disburse a round portion of it in presents for his 
mother and sister at home; and sometimes he 
would be found surrounded with silk dresses and 
bonnets which he had been out to purchase, and 
was busily packing for transport to the loved 
Scottish fii’e-side. We ask no other trait than this 
in jiroof of his genuine kindness of heart and filial 
love—and yet there is a better one behind; for 
when, in 1812, liis old father died, he sent for his 
mother and sister to come and make then* home 
with him in his house at Kensington. 

So much for tho unrivalled domestic painter. 
Let us look now for one moment at his paintings. 
Like most other works of creative genius, they 
stand at the head of a school of followers, to which 
they have given birth. Before Wilkie’s time, the 
English painters of domestic pictures (leaving 
Hogarth out of the question, as not fairly coining 
within the category), of whom there were few of any 
note, left half, or more than half, their work unper- 
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formed. Under tlic false idea that generalization 
was preferable to detail—an idea encouraged by the 
practice of portrait and historical painters, as well 
as by the oracles of the lecture-room—they concen¬ 
trated their labours on the faces of their figures, 
and dealt with the remaining portions and with the 
back-grounds as summarily as possible, often ex¬ 
temporizing the drapery and accessories either from 
imagination or from memory. This custom cer¬ 
tainly had the merit of being in opposition to the 
Dutch and Flemish schools, which it was the fashion 
of the period to decry, as though the finest master¬ 
pieces of Teniers and Ostade were worthy onty of 
reprehension and avoidance; but it had the effect 
at the same time of rendering the productions of 
the English school tame and unreal, and therefore 
comparatively worthless. The fine instincts of 
Wilkie revolted against this erroneous idea. He 
saw from the first that the grand element, the 
vital principle of all art, is truth—truth in every¬ 
thing, small things as well as great; and therefore, 
though he painted human character as few men 
have done before or since, he did not think it 
beneath him to give character also to inanimate 
things—to the asthmatic bellows, to the rickety 
table, the old cracked fiddle, the worn-out besom- 
stump, the bruised and bulging quart pot. Here 
it was that his modesty and diffidence brought him 
such a large return: lie did not believe it possible 
that he, David Wilkie, was able to paint a mug, a 
spoon, an inkstand, a joint-stool, etc., from imagi¬ 
nation merely, and therefore he never attempted 
it without having the objects before him. His 
practice was, whatever he painted, invariably to 
paint it from the model; and on this subject there 
is a curious anecdote told concerning him, which, 
as it is in all probability true, we shall set down. 

One morning a nobleman, who had already paid 
him some large sums, called on him to commission 
a new picture. While both were seated, talking 
over the subject to be painted, his lordship, ob¬ 
serving a biscuit lying on the table, broke it with 
liis knuckles, and put a fragment in his mouth. 
Wilkie leaped from his seat with an exclamation 
intended to stay the blow, and when too late for 
that, turned away with an ejaculation of chagrin. 
“ Why, what is the matter ? ” asked his patron. 
“ 0, my lord,” said Wilkie, “ you have destroyed 
my model biscuit: I have walked half London to 
get it, and now it is gone. You see, my lord, it 
was a crumpled biscuit, and they are extremely rare 
to meet with.” 

The effect of the fidelity in detail above mentioned 
is familiar to us all in the pictures of Wilkie. We 
feel that the result of every touch of truth in the 
picture tells not merely in its own place, but through¬ 
out the whole of the canvas ; there is not a spot on 
the entire surface that shows either falsehood or 
failing*, nor any the minutest portion that is 
wrapped in conventional because convenient ob¬ 
scurity. The consequence is, that we identify the 
scene with ourselves, and, so to speak, step on to 
the stage and play our part in the drama. 

We are not claiming the merit of originating 
this pervading fidelity to fact in delineation for 
Wilkie—indeed it was old among the Dutch and 


Flemings before it was practised in our island: 
there is this grand difference, however, namely, 
that, with the majority of the Dutch and Flemings, 
then* scrupulous fidelity in detail was the sole merit 
in their pictures, while in the works of Wilkie, 
wonderful as is his dexterity in the same way, it is 
always subordinate to, the living idea of his work, 
and is the last thing, and not the first, which claims 
the admiration of the spectator. 

To form a just idea of Wilkie’s versatile dexterity 
of hand, one should have the opportunity of com¬ 
paring his pictures with one another. Such an 
opportunity was afforded soon after his death, by 
the exhibition of the major part of his greatest 
works in the gallery of the British Institution. It 
was then seen that the great Scotch painter had 
been as various in his manner and methods of work 
as ho was in fancy and imagination. While some 
of the canvasses and panels were barely covered 
with thin films of colour, others were painted in 
thick impasts, the pigments standing out almost in 
relief. The pictures painted during the last few 
years of his life "were nearly all on stout wooden 
panels, which his watchful experience had shown 
him were best adapted for works of elaborate 
execution. 

We have said above, that Wilkie stands at the 
head of a school of followers. We may say more. 
Though he was the last man who would have pre¬ 
sumed to take the lead, it is the fact that there is 
not a fine piece de genre in the Boyal Academy this 
present year, nor has there been one for these 
twenty years past, the painter of which was not 
indebted to Wilkie’s example, more or less remotely, 
for the elements of his success. All our good 
artists in this department have acce] 3 ted and 
practised the lesson he so modestly taught; and 
English art at the present day, in this peculiar 
direction, owes to him what landscape art owes to 
Turner. 

Wilkie travelled in search of improvement, both 
in France and Italy, and in search of subjects for 
his pencil, in Spain and the East. It was on his 
return from the East, in 184-1, that he died, after a 
brief illness, on shipboard. Some of our readers 
may remember a mysterious picture by Turner, 
(now in the Turner Gallery at South Kensington), 
illustrative of the burial at sea of David Wilkie. 


TWO FISCAL EPOCHS. 

The following statement of the chief mercantile 
productions of every state in Europe (France ex¬ 
cepted), in the fifteenth century, affords a singular 
and interesting exposition of the resources of those 
countries and our own, with the state of commerce 
and its chief channels at that period, compared with 
their aspect in the days we live in. It appears in 
an old pamphlet, entitled, “Prdcesse of English 
Policie, advocating the necossitie of England keep¬ 
ing possession of the sea.” 

“ At that period,” says the writer, “ France was 
in a deplorable condition from her continued war¬ 
fare and English conquests ; its land lying unculti¬ 
vated and overgrown with briars and thorns, like 
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a wood infested with wild beasts, and the people 
reduced to poverty and desolation.” ITc then pro¬ 
ceeds to particularize the chief products of each 
country. 

“From. Seats,” says he, “come wines, figs, rai¬ 
sins, dates, liquorice, oil, grain, soap, wax, iron, 
wool, wadmoe, red skins, saffron, and quicksilver; 
all of which are transported to Bruges, the em¬ 
porium of Flanders, by her haven of Sluys. From 
Flanders the Spanish ships lade homeward, fine 
cloth of Ypres and of Courtzay, of all colours, much 
fustian, and also linen cloth. Portugal sends much 
merchandize into England: wines, osey, wax, grain, 
raisins, dates, honey, cordavant leather, hides, etc., 
all of which are also carried in great quantities to 
Flanders. Bretagne sends to Flanders, salt, wines, 
linen, and canvas. The Easterlings, Prussl\, and 
Germany, send beer and bacon into Flanders; or- 
mond copper, bow-staves, steel, wax, peltry, pitch, 
tar, oak boards, Cologne thread, wool, cards, fustian, 
canvas and buckram. And they take back from 
Flanders, silver plate, and wedges of silver, which 
come in great quantities from Bohemia and Hun¬ 
gary ; also woollen cloth of all colours. Genoa 
resorts to England in her huge ships named Car- 
ricks, with cloth of gold, silk, paper, much wood, 
wool, oil, cotton, rack, allum, and gold coin; carry¬ 
ing back from us, wool and woollens, cloth made 
with our own wool, and tin. The Venetians and 
Florentines bring all sorts of spiceries and grocery 
wares, sweet wines, and a great variety of small 
wares, trifles, drugs, sugar, etc.; and from us they 
carry home wool, cloth, tin, and our gold coin. 
They also deal much in usury both in England and 
Flanders.* Brarant, Holland, and Zealand afford 
little merchandize properly of their own, but madder 
and woad for dyers, garlic, onions, and salt-fish. 
To the Brabant marts (which we call Fairs) we send 
English cloth, and bring back mercery,f haber¬ 
dashery, and grocery. Scotland’s commodities are 
wool, woolfols, and hides. Their wool is sent to 
Flanders to be clrapecl , though not so good as the 
English wool, with which it is there worked up. 
Scotland brings from Flanders small mercery and 
haberdashery wares in great quantities, and one half 
of the Scotch vessels are generally laden home from 
Flanders with cart ivheels and wheelbarrows. Ire¬ 
land’s commodities are hides and fish; as salmon, 
herrings, and hake ; wool, linen cloth, and skins of 
wild beasts.” 

But we have in another record referring to the 
sixteenth century, a contrast scarcely less striking 
in the fact that during the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
the whole customs revenue of the country was 
“ farmed ” at three different periods for the several 
sums of £14,000, £42,000, and £50,000; and that 
the w'hole revenue of the crown, derived from the 
queen’s manors, lands, customs and escheats, (there 
being then no taxes in time of peace,) amounted 
to only £188,197 4s. 0c7., and the expenditure to 
£110,612 13s. 0 d. 

How forcibly are we here reminded of the intro¬ 
duction into England, during this reign, of that 


“ weed ” which had no better claim to notice than 
pertained to a vicious habit among “ savages,” but 
which is now yielding a yearty revenue to the crown 
of upwards of four millions sterling ! But how mar¬ 
vellous, how eloquent the contrast in our Budget of 
1860, representing one year’s revenue of £71,089,669! 
“ What a figure! what a revenue !” an ejaculation 
worthy of the “ Times.” “ It is no mere matter of 
account; no shadowy estimate; no antiquarian com¬ 
putation of drachms ; no swollen sum in reals ; but 
seventj'-one millions of golden sovereigns actually 
collected and paid into the British treasury. How 
solemnly Pericles would have stated these figures ! 
with what pomp Demosthenes would have drawn 
them out! they are too suggestive of what England 
can do if it wishes.” 


COKNTSH MIHEBS. 

“getting a start.” 

A mine agent at St. Ives sends the following com¬ 
munication after reading our article in Ho. 424, 
to the general correctness of which he bears tes¬ 
timony. 

For the information of those readers of “The 
Leisure Hour ” whose knowledge of mining in 
Cornwall may be limited, it may be well to state 
that, on an average, miners work for a lower rate 
of wages per week or per month than most 
labourers ; but they do not work so many hours. 
With miners there is comparatively little day¬ 
work. “Tutwork” and “tribute” are the pre¬ 
vailing modes of working. The former means ex¬ 
cavating the rock at a certain price per fathom, 
the latter raising the mineral at a certain rate in 
the pound. 

The “setting day” is usually once a month, 
when the places to be worked (the several prices 
being fixed previously by the agents) are called up, 
and the men are at liberty to take or refuse, as they 
think fit. 

The term of the taking is one or two months, as 
the case may be. Owing to the very changeable 
character of the ground to be worked (the rock for 
excavating is always called “ ground ”), and the 
veins of ore that ramify through it in every ] 3 ossible 
direction, there is often much uncertainty as to 
what the month will turn out. The ground may 
take a turn in the miner’s favour or otherwise. 
The vein of ore may improve in size and value, or 
the opposite. 

We will take a case. John White and his boy 
Tom had been working on “tribute” for a con¬ 
siderable time, and, in them own phraseology, had 
been “ doing very slight.” They had been working 
on “ subsist ” for four or five months, and were in 
debt. Their “'pitch ” had been slight; and though 
their “tribute” was raised to 13s. 4 d. in the pound, 
they could not make a living out of it. They were 
almost ready to give up the pitch and “ see 99 for 
another; but “ no, we won’t give up for one bad bar¬ 
gain,” said John White; “ we’ll try urn again, boy.” 
John’s money was done, and he had his goods on 
credit; their living was hard, but John said to his 
wife and his boy, “We’ll try urn again.” John 


* Genoa and Venice were then in the hey-day of their commerce, 
t Mercery in those days meant many kinds of small wares. 
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and Ms boy Tom were obliged to have “ weater 
and gurts” (water and groats) for breakfast, and 
barley broad for “mossle.” The first week of 
the “ taking ” passed away without any improve¬ 
ment ; but on the Monday of the second week there 
were some indications of a change. Two branches, 
or veins, were running in such a way that they must 
meet somewhere at an angle; that was favourable, 
and John took heart. “ Come, let ez heave to um, 
boy; and let ez looken keenly, perhaps we shall 
hev a little money to car home to the old “hummun” 
(woman) yet. What un will make I don’t know, 
but I bleeve un’ll make somfen (something) 
whether or no.” The next day the father and son 
were down at their pitch; they had eaten their 
“ mossle,” and Tom had gone to sleep. As he lay 
stretched on a board, some fathoms from the pitch 
where his father was working, and quite unconscious 
of the sudden change of circumstances which had 
really taken place, John had cut a beautiful bunch 
of ore. It was copper ore, of that kind which is 
called “peacock” ore, from the brilliant colours that 
sparkle on it like so many gems. Overjoyed with 
the discovery, the father went out to the boy, who 
lay snoring on the board. He looked on Tom, 
then pinched his leg. Tom shuffled and rubbed 
his eyes. “ Hollo, how long have I ben sleeping P” 
“ Coome out here a minute, and see what I got 
out here. I cut the lode; dost a hear ?” Up sprang 
Tom, and went to the pitch, rubbing his eyes, and 
there was the sparkling ore shining against him 
like a nest of jewels. “ Oh, father!” said Tom, 
looking round and scratching his head, “ that ez a 
bender;” and Tom took up a pick and began to dig 
at the ore, and he turned the stones over and over 
before his eyes, which were now wide awake. And 
Tom looked up at his father, exclaiming, “ I thought 
I was dreaming.” There were nearly eight weeks 
to work, and if the vein held at that size and 
quality all the time, they would get a first-rate 
start. 

The “old woman” was delighted at the news 
when they told her, and they had a good supper 
that night, and something better than “weater and 
gurts ” the next morning. Day succeeded day, and 
the “ load ” held, though father and son worked 
hard and long at it. They lived well now; instead 
of barley mossles they carried down beef pasties, 
plum cake, and “ figgy hogans,” in great plenty. 
Week after week they broke out the yellow lumps, 
and still the load did not fail. And, oh what a 
pile of ore they had to put in on the sampling day ! 
The pay-day came, and John White and his son 
received the comfortable sum of seventy-five pounds 
each! 


THE SWAISTS OH THE RIYER THAMES. 

Living on the banks of that far-famed river, I 
have often had my attention drawn to the swans 
which beautify its bosom, and are so intimately 
associated with all bygone recollections of it in the 
olden time. I was led on from one fact connected 
with them to another, till I had collected, from the 
most authentic sources, the following particulars 
relating to them, which I hope may be jmoductive 


of pleasure to my readers. I am the more induced 
to furnish this account, because the subject has 
hitherto been passed over in silence by all topo¬ 
graphical guides for the banks of the Thames, and 
is only noticed by one naturalist in treating of this 
splendid bird. 

We find at a very early date that it was consi¬ 
dered a great privilege to be allowed to keep swans 
—a privilege only granted to certain companies, or 
to individuals possessed of freehold property of the 
requisite amount. Persons thus qualified were 
permitted to keep swans on certain streams; but 
the regulations respecting them were very strict, 
especially those connected with marking the birds 
with the distinctive marks appropriated to the 
company or person possessing them. I have been 
able to collect many of these marks, which are 
attached to this paper, with the explanation of 
each. 

Marks Hos. 1 and 2 are those belonging to that 
most magnificent of monarchs, (as far, at least, as 
his taste for all that was gorgeous and glittering 
was concerned), king Henry vm. The date is 1520 
of the 1st mark, and a somewhat later one of 
the 2nd. 

The 3rd mark belonged to the Abbey of Win¬ 
stead, in Lincolnshire; and it is worthy of remark 
that the crosier, or crook, is borne by the divine, 
the shepherd, the swanherd, and the gooseherd, as 
emblematical of a pastoral life and the care of a 
flock. 

Ho. 4 is the mark of Sir E. Dymoke, of Lincoln¬ 
shire. The descendant of the family still exists, 
and the Royal Champion has always been of that 
house, holding the manor of Scrivelsby by that 
tenure. 

Hos. 5 and 7 both bear date during the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; and Ho. 6 is the mark of Lord 
W. Howard, Lord High Admiral of England in the 
days of Queen Mary. 

Ho. 8 is the mark of Lord Buckliursfc. The keys 
bear reference to his office of Chamberlain of the 
household. At the present day the appointment 
of the Royal Swanherd is vested in the Lord 
Chamberlain for the time being. 

Ho. 9 is the mark of Sir William More, who 
was appointed by Lord Bucldiurst to the office of 
Master of the Swans for Surrey. “In such sorte 
were all the rest of the sheres (shires) granted; 
one of the conditions is as follows: But this order 
must be kept that the upping (or marking) of the 
swans near or within the said branches of the 
Terns (Thames) may be upped all in one day with 
the upping of the Terns, which is referred to 
Mr. Mayland, of Hampton Court, who hath the 
ordering of the Terns; so if it please you from 
time to time to send and confer with him.” 

Ho. 10 is the swan-mark of the late Bishop of 
Horwich, to whose kindness I am indebted for 
many of the particulars herein contained, and also 
for a quaint and original receipt for feeding the 
young swans of the year for the table, which we 
shall come to by and by. 

Ho. 11 is the Eton College mark, which educa¬ 
tional establishment has the privilege of keeping 
these birds. It represents the armed point and 
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feathered end of an arrow, and is represented by 
nail heads on the door of one of the inner rooms 
in the college: it is difficult to explain the kind of 
framework on which the arrow rests. 

Mos. 12 and 13 are the ancient marks of the 
Dyers’ and "Vintners’ Companies of the City of 
London, as used in the reign of Elizabeth. These 
two companies have long enjoyed the privilege of 
preserving swans on the Thames from London to 
some miles above Windsor, and they continue the 
old custom of going with their friends and guests, 
with the Boyal Swanherdsman and their own 
swanherds and assistants, on the first Monday of 
August in every year, from Lambeth, on their swan 
voyage, for the purpose of catching and marking 
all the cygnets of the year, and renewing any old 
marks in the swans that may have become partly 
obliterated. 

Mbs. 14 and 15 are the marks of the same com¬ 
panies as used at the present time. The forming 
circlets and anulets on the beak, as observed in 
the two ancient marks, being considered as inflict¬ 
ing more severe pain upon the bird than the 
straight lines, these rings are now omitted, and 
the lines doubled, as shown in these more modern 
marks. 

Mo. 16 is the royal swan mark of our most gra¬ 
cious Queen Victoria. This mark has been used 
through the reigns of George ill and iv, William xv, 
and so up to the present time. 

These are all the swan marks for the Liver. 
Thames (only two being admitted in the number 
having reference to the birds on other rivers) that 
careful research has been able to discover; and the 
smallness of their number proves how seldom the 
privilege of keeping swans was granted, and the 
great value and importance which was attached to 
the possession of the bird, as well as to the autho¬ 
rized power to protect it. For example, in the 
twenty-second year of the reign of Edward rv, 
1488, it was ordered that no person not possessing 
a freehold of the clear yearly value of five marks 
should be permitted to keep any swans; and in 
the eleventh year of Henry vn, 1496, it was or¬ 
dained that any one stealing a swan’s egg only, 
should have one year’s imprisonment, and be fined 
at the king’s will; and stealing, setting snares for, 
or driving grey or white swans, were punished still 
moi'e severely. 

There are many curious ordinances respecting 
swans on the Liver Witham, in the county of Lin¬ 
coln, which may serve to illustrate our subject. 
The ordinances were made on the 24th of May, 
1524, in the fifteenth year of the reign of Henry viii, 
by the Lord Christopher Willuby, Sir. E. Dymoke, 
and others, justices of the peace, and commissioners 
appointed by the king “ for the confirmation and 
preservation of his highness’s game of swans, and 
signets of his stream of Witham within the county 
of Lincolnshire, from a Breges, called Boston 
Breges, into the head of the same stream.” A 
copy of the whole roll being too long for insertion, 
I shall only quote a few particulars. 

Mo persons having swans could appoint a new 
swanherd without the licence of the king’s swan- 
herd; and every swanherd on the stream was 


bound to attend upon the king’s swanherd on warn¬ 
ing, or to suffer fine; and the royal swanherd 
was obliged to keep a book of swan marks, in 
which no new marks could be inserted for fear of 
their interfering with the old ones: the marking 
of the cygnets was generally done in the presence 
of all the swanherds on that stream, and on a par¬ 
ticular day, of which all had notice. Cygnets 
received the mark found on the parent bird; but if 
the old swans, had no mark at the time of the up¬ 
ping, then old and young birds were seized upon 
for the king, and marked accordingly. Mo swan¬ 
herd might affix a mark on a bird, except in the 
presence of the king’s swanherd, or his deputy. 
Formerly, when the swan made her nest on the 
banks of the river rather than on the islands, one 
young bird was given to the owner of the soil as 
an inducement to him to protect the nest; and this 
was called the ground-bird. A money considera¬ 
tion is now given instead. The swan mark, called 
by Sir E. Coke Cigninota, was cut in the skin, or 
on the beak, with a sharp knife or instrument. 
From the specimens given, it will be seen that they 
are very varied, consisting of anulets, cherrons, 
crescents, crosses, initial letters, and numerous 
other significant devices. 

Formerly, no great banquet or entertainment 
was considered complete, unless at one end of the 
board there was a cygnet, or young swan; and in any 
town where there were many proprietors of swans 
there and in the neighbourhood, the town clerk, on 
the second Monday in August, sent notes from the 
town hall to the public swanherd and others having 
swans and swan rights, to desire them to bring all 
their cygnets intended for killing, in order to their 
being collected in a small sfcew or pond, the number 
varying generally from fifty to seventy, many be¬ 
longing to private individuals. The birds began 
to eat immediately, and being provided with an 
abundance of barley, they were usually ready for 
killing early in Movember. They varied in weight, 
some reaching to twenty-eight pounds; and they 
were all cygnets, as, if kept beyond Movember, 
they began to fall off, losing both flesh and fat, 
while the meat becomes darker in colour and 
stronger in flavour. The following quaint and 
amusing versified receipt for roasting a swan is 
attributed to a town clerk of the city of Morwich:— 

“ HOW TO EOAST A SWAN. 

Take three pounds of suet, beat fine In a mortar, 

Put it into the swan (that is, when you have caught her). 
Some pepper, salt, mace, some nutmeg, and onion. 

Will heighten the flavour in gourmand’s opinion j 
Then tio it up tight, with a small bit of tape. 

That the gravy and other things may not escape. 

A meal paste rather stiff should be laid on the breast. 

And some wliited-brown paper should corer the rest, 

Fifteen minutes, at least, ere the swan you take down; 

Pull the paste off the bird, that the breastmay get browne.” 

It was a popular delusion in old times tbat 
the ancient sign of tbe “ Swan with two Meeks ” 
bore some reference to tlie two nicks in tbe swan 
mark of the Vintners’ Company. Tbe sign has, 
however, been considered a fair heraldic personifi¬ 
cation of tbe term, united as it is to tbe following 
considerations : namely, tbat tbe swan has been for 
some hundred years identified with tbe Vintners’ 
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Company and its privileges; that the principal 
governing officers of this company for the time 
being are a Master and three Wardens, the junior 
Warden of the year being called the Swan Warden; 
that models of swans form conspicuous ornaments 
in their hall, and that the first proprietor of the 
well-known inn, “ The Swan with two Hecks,” was 
a member of the Vintners’ Gompany. 

It has furnished me with amusement during 
many an hour, to watch the swans with their 
broods. The Gare taken by the parent birds of the 
young ones is very pleasing. Where the stream 
is strong, I have often seen the female sink herself 
low enough to bring her back on a level with the 
water, when the cygnets will get upon it, and in this 
manner are conveyed to the other side of the river 
or into stiller water. Each family of swans has its 
own district, and if the limits of that district are 
encroached upon by other swans, a pursuit immedi¬ 
ately takes place, and the intruders are driven away. 
I have seen fierce battles take place if the intruder 
has attempted to make good his settlement; but, 
excepting in those instances, they appear to live in 
a state of the most perfect harmony. The male is 
very attentive to the female, assists in making 
the nest, and, when a sudden rise in the river takes 
place, joins her with great assiduity in raising it 
sufficiently high to prevent the eggs being chilled 
by the action of the water. Sometimes the rise is 
so rapid that all their efforts are in vain; the 
whole nest is washed aw'ay and destroyed. 

It is when we pass Richmond Bridge that we 
approach the spot where the silver Thames first 
becomes purely rural, and reveals its poetical beau¬ 
ties. Pleasureable sensations of escape come 
freshly over one, giving buoyancy to one’s spirits, 
and the mind seems to participate in the calm and 
sunshine of external nature. Thus writes one of 
our most delightful poets, whose works, however, 
are not much read at the present day:— 

“ See the fair swans, on Thames’s lovely side, 

The which do trim then* pennons, silver bright; 

In shining ranks, they down the waters glide ; 

Oft have mine eyes devoured the gallant sight.” 

Cowley. 

At Richmond we are among the swans of the 
Thames. Many of our most gifted poets have 
written lines on this beautiful river. What, for 
example, can bo more charming than these lines of 
Thomson ? 

“ Go, where tlie silver Thames first mral grows; 

There let the feasted eye unwearied stray; 

Luxurious there rove through the pendant woods; 

There let us trace the matchless Vale of Thames, 

Far winding up to where the Muses haunt. 

To Twickenham bowers.” 

In quite another style are the following verses, 
which are so beautiful and so apt to our subject, 
that they seem to me worthy of insertion :— 

“ Oh, could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ; 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong without rage; without o’erflowing, full. 

“ My eye descending from the hill surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton valleys strays i 
Thames, the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons, 

By his old sire, to his embraces rims. 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea, 

Like mortal life, to meet eternity.” 


I must not, however, be earned away from the 
literal to the metaphorical swans of this beautiful 
river, but hasten to give a few more interesting 
particulars relating to them. Their instinct is 
often shown in a most surprising manner. I am 
indebted to the kindness-of a friend for the follow¬ 
ing remarkable instance that occurred on a small 
stream at Bishop Stortford. The swan of which 
the story is told was eighteen or nineteen years 
old, had brought up many broods, and was highly 
valued by the neighbours. At the time the inci¬ 
dent occurred, she was sitting on five eggs, when 
some of the people about observed her to be very 
busy collecting weeds and grasses for the purpose, 
as it appeared, of raising her nest. One of the 
farming men was ordered to take down a great 
quantity of litter (sticks, straw, etc. etc.), with 
which she most industriously raised her nest and 
the eggs two feet and a half. That very night 
there came down a fall of rain which caused heavy 
floods, and did no end of damage. Man made no 
preparation; the bird did. Instinct prevailed over 
reason; her eggs were above, and only just above, 
the water. I have seen on the Thames the female 
swau, by raising her leg, assist the cygnets in 
getting upon her back. I thought it probable that 
carrying the young in this way might only be 
resorted to when the brood were on a river, to 
save them the labour of following the parent bird 
against the stream; but, in the course of the 
summer, I noticed a female swan often carrying her 
young in this manner on the canal in St. James’s 
Park, where there is certainly no current to im¬ 
pede them. 

One morning I shall always recollect with plea¬ 
sure ; it was a lovely day in May. As I reclined 
oil the solt green bank, gazing at the lovely scenes 
all around me, or turning my attention to tho 
majestic swans (of which I counted twenty-four in 
sight at once), I thought how fair a world it is 
that the bountiful Creator has bestowed upon his 
creatures, and the emphatic words of the Bible 
came forcibly before my mind: “And God saw 
every thing that he had made, and behold it was 
very good.” 

There were in sight many hen swans with their 
broods; one had eight cygnets, which a man in 
charge of them told me was the greatest number 
he had ever known. One of the duties of the at¬ 
tendants is to save the parent bird the great labour 
of collecting materials for its nest: they bring 
fagots of stick, which they roughly place in the 
form of the nest, leaving the bird to complete it 
after its own fancy. The mates sail backwards 
and forwards in front of the nest, to guard the hen 
from all harm; they do not seek to hide their nest 
from view; on the contrary, it is generally so placed 
as to be easily seen by any one passing along the 
river hank. From my favourite seat I could see 
the spot where formerly Pope’s Villa stood. Alas ! 
nothing now remains of it but his well-known 
grotto, of which he gives tho following pleasant 
account in one of his delightful letters. “ In my 
garden, in the banks of this lovely river, I found a 
spring of the clearest water, that echoes through 
my grotto day and night. From the river you see 
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through my arch, up a walk of the wilderness, to a 
kind of open temple, wholly composed of shells, in 
the rustic manner; and from thence you look down, 
through a sloping arcade of trees, and see the sails 
on the river, passing suddenly and vanishing as 
through a perspective glass. When you shut the 
doors of this grotto, it becomes on the instant, from 
a luminous room, a camera obscura, on the walls of 
which all the objects of the river, hills, woods, boats, 
etc., are forming a moving picture, in their visible 
radiations; and if you have a mind to light it up, it 
affords you a very different scene. It is finished 
with shells, interspersed with coloured glass, and 
in the ceiling is a star of the same material, at 
which, when a lamp is hung in the centre, a 
thousand pointed rays glitter and are reflected all 
over the place. There are connected with this grotto, 
by narrower passages, two porches, one towards the 
river, of smooth stones, full of light and open, the 
other towards the garden, shadowed by trees, and 
roughly paved with pebbles and shells; as is also 
the adjoining walk, up the Wildernessto the Temple, 
in the natural taste, agreeing not ill with the little 
murmur of the constant dropping water, and the 
aquatic idea of the whole 'thing.” 

In another letter to his friend Digby, Pope 
thus alludes to the swans :—“ No ideas you could 
form in the winter can make you imagine what 
Twickenham is in the summer; our river glitters 
beneath an unclouded sun, at the same time that 
its banks retain the verdure of flowers; the silver 
swans sail along its placid bosom, or come close to 
my garden bank to receive their accustomed food. 
Our trees, like new acquaintances brought happily 
together, are stretching their arms to meet each 
other, and growing nearer and nearer every hour, 


while the birds are jiouring forth their thanksgiving 
songs.”* 

After much research, I obtained the exact ac¬ 
count of the whole number of old and young swans 
belonging to her Majesty, and to the different com¬ 
panies, at the last swan voyage in August, 1859 :— 


Old Swans. 

Cygnets. 

Total. 

The Queen . , 

185 

47 

232 

The Vintners* Company 

79 

21 

100' 

The Dyers’ Company 

-91 

14 

1105 


355 

'82 

437 


The number formerly was much greater. At one 
period the Vintners’ Company jiossessed 500 birds. 
In the language of swanherds, the male swan is 
called a cob, the female a pen. These terms refer 
to the comparative size and grade of the two sexes. 
The black tubercle at the base of the beak is called 
the berry. I will conclude this paper with. the 
following beautiful lines of Pope :— 

“ Bear me, oh, hear me to sequestered scenes. 

To bowery mazes and surrounding greens; 

To Thames’s banks, with fragrant breezes fill. 

Or, where ye muses sport, on Cooper’s hill; 

On Cooper’s hill eternal wreaths shall grow, 

While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall flow. 

“ I seem through consecrated walks to rove, 

I hear soft musio die along the grove ; 

Led by the sound, I roam from shade to shade. 

By God, like poets, venerable mado : 

Here his first lays majestic Denham sung, 

There the last numbers flowed from Cowley’s tongue. 

Oh, early lost! What tears the river shed 
When the sad pomp along his banks vras led; 

His drooping swans on every noto expire, 

And on his willows hung each muse’s lyre.'* 

Windsor Fortist* 


* Letter of Pope to Digby. 
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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND "—CoV'per. 



“ l'OUR HUSBAND HAS A TOTE, MRS. BANKS?” SAID SIR GEOrPRY. 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAPTER V.—IIOW SIR GEOFFRY WENT ELECTIONEERING. 

“ Yote for Sir Geoffry! Independent electors of 
Gotham solid men of Gotham—wise and honest 
men of Gotham—vote for Sir Geoffry!” 

The walls of Gotham bristled with Sir Geoffry’s 
name; the streets of Gotham resounded with it. 
Sir Geoffry was at Gotham, and his agent was 
No. 456. •—September 20, 1S60. 


with him; so also was his London steward; and I 
and my fellows were in the steward’s safe custody, 
under lock and key; but not long to remain there 
you may be sure, my friend. 

Sir Geoffry had work before him, a week’s work, 
and hard work, and dirty work too—(his lady was 
right enough when she had taunted him with this)— 
and he needed all the help he could get; even the 
help of sixpences and shillings was not to be des- 
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pised; for “ money answereth all things,” you 
understand. 

So, on the morning after our arrival at Gotham, 
the key was turned in our lock, and bags were 
opened, and a hand—Sir Geoffiys white, delicate 
hand—was inserted, and the number of his pri¬ 
soners was diminished b}^ as many of them as he 
could grasp. For that time I escaped, however, 
and lay undisturbed for the remainder of the day. 
What our owner wanted with those lie released 
from confinement I need not say, for I have under¬ 
taken to tell onty my own story. It is part of that 
story, however, that Sir Geoffry returned many 
hours afterwards, very weary, and in not a parti¬ 
cularly gentle mood; that he carefully changed his 
dress before he sat down to dinner, and, with very 
especial care, washed his hands v r ith highly-scented 
soap; and that he drank a great deal of wine after 
his meal, to wash down, as he said, the filthy fumes 
which hung about his lips and tongue and throat. 

If Sir Geoftry had said to wash away the defile¬ 
ment of deceitful promises, and ribald jests, and 
false oaths, he would have spoken more truly, per¬ 
haps. There are foul stains, my friend—ah! I see 
you understand this—which all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten, nor all the wines of Cyprus 
drown; so let this pass, I say. 

Sir Geoffry’s day’s work was not over. The 
streets of Gotham were noisy with shoutings and 
music, and gay with banners flying. 

“ You will have to say something to the people 
out there. Sir Geoffry, 55 said the agent, who had 
dined with his patron, and was now helping him 
to drink his wine. What made him say this at 
that moment was a mighty uproar beneath the 
windows of the room in which they sat at their 
ease; and mingled with the tumult were loud calls 
for Sir Geoffry. 

“ Pho, pho ! 55 said the baronet, yawning, “ I have 
had humbug enough already for one day, I think, 
Plummer. 5 5 

Mr. Blummer smiled, and shook his head. “ You 
are new at this sort of business, Sir Geoffry,” said 
he, deferentially, “or you would not use such 
harsh terms.” 

u Ah, well, Plummer, you are right, I dare say. 
Put I tell you what; you are a better hand at— 
ahem!—you can talk better than I can, I mean. 
Suppose you go out on the balcony, and do that 
pa rb of the business for me.” 

“ I would do it with pleasure, Sir Geoffry, only I 
am afraid it would not answer. The rabble of 
Gotham are particularly hard to please, you see. 55 

“ Ah, I have had proof enough of that to-day,” 
interposed the baronet, with a slight but percep¬ 
tible shrug of disgust. 

“And,” continued his adviser, “we have a strong 
party against us.” 

“ Strong!” sneered the baronet. “ Strong ! and 
they talk about the purity of election.” 

“ Oh, they talk, no doubt; ha! ha! and you 
must talk too, Sir Geoffry.” 

“I tell you what, Blummer; what’s the use of 
talking and speech-making? How many taverns 
and pothouses are there open on our side ?” 

“ Twenty, Sir Geoffry,” replied his agent. 


“Then go to my committee, and tell them to 
open twenty more. The Gotham electors are 
thirsty fellows.” 

“And the non-electors too, Sir Geoffry. I will 
do your errand with pleasure; but still, a few 
words to the people outside would not be amiss. 
They are very clamorous, and I am afraid-” 

I cannot say how much longer the honourable 
candidate and his agent might have carried on this 
discussion, which was interrupted by the hasty and 
unceremonious entrance of three or four gentle¬ 
men, all talking very loudly, and betraying great 
discomposure. It was some little time before my 
owner could understand the meaning of this irrup¬ 
tion, and he looked inquisitively at Mr. Plummer. 

“ Gentlemen of your committee, Sir Geoftry,” 
said the busy agent, in explanation. 

“All right, Sir Geoffry! 55 shouted one, who 
seemed to be their leader. “ True blue, and all 
the rest of it! Put you are wanted outside, Sir 
Geoffry ; that’s where it is.” 

“ I have just been telling Sir Geoffry the same 
thing,” said Mr. Plummer; “ but I am not able to 
prevail-” 

“ They want you to step out on to the balcony, 
Sir Geoffry, and make a speech to the mob. And 
upon my word I think you had better do it, if you 
don’t want to have the windows broken.” 

There seemed, in fact, to be some danger of this; 
for a smart shower of small stones rattled at that 
moment against the glass, and the shouts of Sir 
Geoffry’s name became louder and more impatient. 

“ Very well,” said Sir Geoffry, reluctantly; “but 
what have I got to say ? I shall break down as 
sure as fate.” 

“Ho you won’t, Sir Geoffry. Never mind what 
you say to them, only lay it on thick enough. 

‘ Glorious constitution,’ you know, and ‘ Free and in¬ 
dependent electors,’ and ‘ Old English gentlemen 

of the old school,’ and-there, that will do, Sir 

Geoffry; you know all about it; and—stop—it 
might be as w r ell to scatter a few trophies of elo¬ 
quence of another sort among the crowd. You 
understand, Sir Geoffry; tokens, I mean, of your 
affection, and so forth.” * 

“Oh, I understand: but I cleared out my 
pockets.” 

“ But not your bags, Sir Geoffry.” 

“I am afraid it will be set down as bribery, 
Plummer,” said the reluctant baronet. 

“Hot at all, sir; you need not do it. Leave 
that with me,” said the agent. 

While this hurried conversation was going on, 
the gentlemen of the committee had thrown open 
the windows, and stumbled out on to the balcony, 
whence they were regaling the mob in the street 
with their oratory, amidst laughter and hooting. 

“ Sir Geoffry! Sir Geoffry!” shouted a stentorian 
voice in the crowd; “ why doant him show his- 
self ?” And with this, Sir Geoffry made his appear¬ 
ance, attended by Mr. Plummer, and followed by 
his steward, having in his hand the bag in which 
I was confined. 

The appearance of my owner was the signal for 
renewed tumult, in the midst of which, without a 
I chance of being heard—which mightily elated him 
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—lie commenced a speech, beginning with “ Gentle¬ 
men” (very loud); “base and grovelling swine” 
(this in an under-tone). “Free and independent 
electors of Gotham ” (loud again), “ who are ready 
to sell your souls to the highest bidder ” low 
■again): here he got confused. 

“Plear, hear!” shouted Mr. Blummer; and a 
shower of shillings and sixpences, scattered by an 
unseen hand from the balcony, made confusion 
more confounded in the street below. 

I need..not describe this scene any farther, my 
friend, excepting that Sir Geoffry’s speech was 
loudly applauded, and that, by the time it was over, 
the bulk of his two money bags was sensibly di¬ 
minished. If I had any doubt before as to the base 
uses to which I was destined to be put, almost on 
any first entrance into this world of yours, that 
doubt w r as now dispelled; and it was little consola¬ 
tion to me that I yet remained behind, for the fate 
of my late companions to-day would be mine to¬ 
morrow. 

But I was mistaken in this ; though, whether the 
fate reserved for me was much better than theirs, 
you shall judge when you have heard it. 

CIIAPTEli VI.—MllS. BANKS AND IIEll CAT.—THE SIXPENCE 
GETS A NEW OWNER. 

Tite morning of the following day found my owner 
ready—though not with such alacrit}^ as he showed 
the day before—to recommence his work. Again 
his hand was thrust into, his bags, and this time I 
did not escape his grasp. In another moment, 
with several score of my fellows in tribulation, I 
was transferred to his capacious pocket. 

“ Quite right, Sir Geoffry,” said his attentive 
agent. “Nothing like having plenty of loose coin 
about one on such occasions, you see.” 

“ Exactly so,” replied the baronet, laughing, but 
rather ruefully. “ The less said about it the better 
though;” and, saying this, he pursued liis course. 

Wonderful was the proud man’s condescension. 
Mightily would you have been edified, my friend, 
to see the great man stooping from the summit of 
his magnificence to take notice of those whom at 
any other time he would have called very low people 
indeed . 

“A large family of small children here, Sir 
Geoffry,” said one of his committee men who ac¬ 
companied him, in a monitory tone ; “ and the wo¬ 
man-” 

“Hasn’t a vote, I suppose,” said Sir Geoffry, 
hastily and testily. 

“No, of course not, Sir Geoffry; but her hus¬ 
band has; and the wives rule the husbands pretty 
much in Gotham—in such matters at least.” 

“ So you have told me before,” said the candidate, 
knocking at the door of a miserable-looking cot¬ 
tage in a narrow dirty lane, into which he and his 
friends had ventured. The door was opened by a 
dirty girl, ten or twelve years old, probably the 
eldest of the “ large family of small children,” the 
rest of whom were to be seen in various attitudes 
of picturesque disorder on the brick floor of a small 
and dirty apartment, steaming with the exhalation 
of a washing-tub, at which stood a stout woman 
with a very red face and tucked-up sleeves, who 
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discontinued her employment and looked round 
when her visitors entered. 

“ A fine family, madam,” said Sir Geoffiy, ad¬ 
dressing the woman, and laying his hand (with the 
glove on) graciously on the little portress’s head. 

The woman answered with a scowl, which might 
have daunted a man less brave than Sir Geoffry. 

“A very fine family,” continued the baronet, 
looking round on the motley group, every item of 
which was staring at the intruders. 

“ Handsome is that handsome does,” said the 
woman, splashing her parboiled hands back into 
her washing tub, and making believe to be very 
industrious. “ You are come electioneering, I sup¬ 
pose.” 

“You should say ‘Sir Geoffry,’ good woman,” 
whispered Mr. Blummer, who had threaded his 
way to the wash-tub, or into dangerous proximity 
with it, as he found when a shower of foamy flaky 
suds accidentally (perhaps) ascended and settled on 
his face and black garments, causing him to draw 
back Avitk alacrity; “you should say ‘Sir Geoffiy 
this is Sir Geoffiy.” 

“ Oh,” said the woman, once more desisting from 
her occupation, and resting her stout arms on the 
edge of her tub, “ I reckon it’s my old man you 
want; and he isn’t in.” 

You see, my friend, that once in seven years at 
least the “ very low people” of Gotham, or some of 
them at any rate, had at that time a week’s privi¬ 
lege of turning the tables on the “ very high sort 
of people,” and of being as saucy (independent they 
called it) as they pleased; and they generally 
availed themselves of the opportunity. And it was 
instructive to see ho ay meekly all this was borne. 

“ I shouldn’t wonder if avg could do a little busi¬ 
ness in a satisfactory way Avithout him,” insinuated 
Sir Geoffry. “ Your husband’s name is- ” 

“ Ned Banks,” said the woman, curtly. 

“Banks—EdAvard Banks—freeman; ah, yes; 
that is as I have it doAvn here,” said the baronet, 
turning over the pages of a book, till he lighted on 
the name. “ I see, and he has a \ r ote.” 

“ Of course he has,” said Mrs. Banks; “ and of 
course you want it.” 

“ Well, of course—a-hem. You Iuioav, ma’am, 
that the privilege—a-hem—of voting for a member 
of parliament is a sacred trust-” 

“ Sacred fiddlesticks,” said straight-forward Mrs. 
Banks. “ Come, now, how much do you mean to 
give for my husband’s vote, Sir Geoffry, if so 
be that’s your name ? That’s what I call coming 
to business.” And she looked the great man 
steadily in the face. 

“ Fie, fie!” interposed Mr. Blummer; “ you 
don’t think that Sir Geoffiy is a rogue, do you, 
ma’am ? Noav really, consider : do you knoAVAvhat 
the law says about bribery, Mrs. Banks? That 
isn’t the Avay to do business—no, no.” 

“Very well,” said the Avoman, “then you had 
better talk to Ned about it;” and she turned to 
her washing tub again Avith so sharp a movement 
that Mr. Blummer drew back another pace or two, 
quickly. 

“Ah, perhaps we had better do so,” said Sir 

G eoffry, “ only I thought-upon my word, a nice 
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little chubby fellow. Come here, my little man. | 
I shouldn’t wonder, now, if he says he is fond of 
gingerbread,” continued he, breaking off abruptly, 
and fixing his eyes on a young half-naked urchin, 
who was dabbling in a puddle on the dirty floor, 
near to the woman. 

“ Get up, Rob, and go to the man,” said the 
amiable mother, giving the child a sharp nudge 
with her foot. 

“ Shan’t,” said the boy, puckering up his face 
into the commencement of a howl. 

“Not for this?” said Sir Geoffry, taking me 
from his pocket, and holding me up to sight. 

The child was in a moment at the baronet’s 
side, and T, with my bright, unsoiled face, and 
undimmed lustre, was speedily transferred to the 
child’s greedy clutch. 

“ I suppose your husband has not promised his 
vote, ma’am,” said Sir Geoffry, when this delicate 
piece of diplomacy, followed by an equable distribu¬ 
tion of sixpences to the rest of the juvenile starers, 
was transacted. 

“ I guess he hasn’t,” replied Mrs. Ranks, with a 
twinkle of her eye. 

“In that case, ma’am, permit me to leave my 
card, and—but, dear me, I trust you will pardon my 
rudeness, Mrs. Ranks, if I notice what a very beau¬ 
tiful cat you have hereand Sir Geoffry stooped 
downward, and, with his delicate hand, cautiously 
stroked a large tabby which came purring about 
his legs: “ a most extraordinary fine animal, Mrs. 
Ranks, permit me to say.” 

“The very words as a gentleman used, only 
yesterday,” said Mrs. Ranks, once more discon¬ 
tinuing her exertions, and facing the baronet. 

“ Dear, dear! a curious coincidence, certainly. 
The gentleman you speak of is a friend of yours, I 
suppose,” said Sir Geoffry, with a smile. 

“Not at all,” said the woman. “He came in 
quite promiscuous like, as you’ve done, Sir Geoffry, 
and the first thing he says is, ‘ What an extraor¬ 
dinary fine animal you have got here/ says he.” 

“ I don’t wonder, I am sure, at his expressing 
his admiration. The cat isn’t for sale, I suppose, 
ma’am P” said the candidate. 

“ That depends,” responded Mrs. Ranks, drily. 

“ Madam ?—depends P” said the puzzled baronet. 

“ Our good friend means that it depends on the 
offer made. Am I correct, ma’am?” interposed 
Mr. Rlummer, softly. 

“ That’s it,” said the woman, bluntly. 

“Ah!” continued Sir Geoffry, “I understand 
now. The fact is, a lady with whom I have the 
honour of being acquainted is remarkably attached 
to cats.” 

“ Ladies is fond of cats most times, especially at 
election times,” observed Mrs. Ranks ; “ leastways, 
I have heard so : not as I ever knowed.” 

“No, no, of course not. Well, now, I shouldn’t 
mind offering—well, say two guineas, ma’am, for 
this very fine animal.” 

“ My cat doesn’t go for two guineas, sir,” said 
Mrs. Ranks, with virtuous severity. “Why, the 
gentleman as was so taken with it yesterday wanted 
to give me as much as three pound ten for it, 
and-” 


“ Oh, then the cat is sold,” said Sir GeoffVy, with 
an air of resignation; “ I am sorry I have troubled 
you.” 

“No, sir, the cat isn’t sold, sir,” said she; “I 
refused the offer, sir; I wouldn’t take no such 
price for it. Cats is cats now, and so I told him.” 

“ What do you say, Rlummer ?” demanded the 
baronet, turning to his agent. 

Mr. Rlummer thought it a pity that a pound or 
two, more or less- 

In short, my friend, a bargain was concluded at 
last, that Sir Geoffry should be the happy pur¬ 
chaser of the highly-prized (and highly-juiced) 
animal, for six guineas, to be duly paid down to 
Mrs. Ranks on the day succeeding the election 
until then it was left in her care, with a strict 
charge to keep it in good presentable condition. 
Which terms being ratified by Sir Geoffry’s friends, 
the baronet took his departure, and I saw him no 
more. 

# % # % # 

“You may come up now, Ned,” said the woman, 
in a shrill voice, when her visitors were gone; and 
the next moment a door was cautiously opened, and 
the head of a small man was as cautiously pro¬ 
truded into the room, followed by his body, which 
seemed to be ascending a steep flight of stairs. 
Perhaps he had been in a coal cellar: he was black 
enough, certainly, to have been burrowing in a 
cinder heap. 

“ I thought they would never have gone,” said 
he. 

“ Well, they are gone,” said the woman; “and— 
but I reckon you heard.” 

“ Ah, I reckon so—all about the cat—it isn’t 
bad, old woman, though I dunno: I reckon if we 

had stopped to the last day or so-Now, I mind 

■when a rummer cat than that would have fetched 
ten pound, and no mistake.” 

“ You’re always wanting more than you can get, 
Ned,” said Mrs. Ranks, sharply. “You mind— 
you mind! Do you mind last election ? You stuck 
out for your ten pound, and didn’t get-” 

“Well, well, old mate, you needn’t be casting 
that up agin. Didn’t I say you should have the 
guiding on it this time? and hasn’t you? The 
six guineas is safe, any how, and I’m satisfied; so 
here goes to the Rlue Anchor, to wash it down.” 

The man was no sooner departed on this errand 
than the sixpences they had received were trans¬ 
ferred from the hands of the junior members of the 
Ranks family to the safe keeping of the woman; 
and before night I was bartered away for a quar¬ 
tern of gin for her private consumption. 

After this, for several weeks, I was kept in rapid 
circulation without meeting with any particularly 
striking adventures. In all this time, however, I 
remained in the town of Gotham, and "witnessed 
folly, and madness, and depravity, in those I was 
called upon to serve, sufficient, believe me, my 
friend, to disgust me with your species. For a 
whole week after my dismissal by Sir Geoffry, the 
town of Gotham was a scene of idleness, and con¬ 
fusion, and drunkenness, the visible effects of which 
were not banished until long after the triumphant 
return of my former owner as its parliamentary 
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representative. And many months passed away— 
as I happened to gather in the course of my shift- 
in gs to and fro—before the heart-burnings and 
animosities which that event stirred up had sub¬ 
sided. Meanwhile, however, I had fallen into the 
possession of a publican. 

At this moment the voice seemed to die away, 
while the strokes of a city clock, faintly heard in 
Whirlpool Rents, gave note of midnight. 

“ I am to hear no more to-night, I suppose,” said 
the lonely man. “ My crooked friend likes to keep 
decent hours, it seems. It is all very well. 

“It is singular, now,” he continued, musingly, 
as he prepared for his couch, “ how this story of the 
election at Gotham—(Gotham! that’s ridiculous, 
though ; there’s no such borough in England : my 
crooked friend wants to mystify me, evidently)—but 
it is singular enough how the story of this election 
tallies with what I remember of my native town 
when I was a boy, and my father was town clerk, 
and used to come home and tell us all the news; 
and my brother Sam—poor Sam!—ah ! I recollect 
as well as though it had happened only yesterday, 
his going abroad because he was crossed in love. 
Poor Sam! he used to write home regularly till— 
he must be dead now. Yes, yes, he is sure to be 
dead : all are dead now who would have cared for 
me: fathers, sisters, brothers, all. And if Sam 
were alive—which he isn’t—he wouldn’t acknow¬ 
ledge me now. It wouldn’t be right for him to 
do it; at least, it couldn’t be expected he would. 
Poor Sam! dear fellow!” 

Murmuring these unconnected sentences to him¬ 
self, the poor clerk put out his candle. On the 
following evening, the adventures of the Crooked 
Sixpence were resumed. 


THE TOURIST IN’ SCOTLAND. 

A GROUP or SCOTTISH LOCUS. 

At a few minutes after nine o’clock of an August 
morning, the coach for the Trosachs drew up in 
front of the hotel at Callander—a bright specimen 
of fresh jointing and emblazonments, with scarlet 
coachman and guard to match. Having previously 
secured outside places—for though the skies low¬ 
ered, Ave preferred our chance of a temporary wet¬ 
ting to the certainty of seeing nothing from the 
interior—we made ourselves as Avaterproof as might 
be, Avith rugs and umbrellas, and were soon boAAding 
.along through the village, towards the vast barrier 
of Benledi. 

For such the mountain seemed; as if one must 
climb across it to reach any world beyond. How 
it was a great mass of purple gloom, because mist 
hung over the hundred furrows worn on its barren 
sides, AAdiich after a shower glistened from the de¬ 
scent of innumerable runlets. Benledi A\ r as the first 
mountain Avith Avhich I had made personal ac¬ 
quaintance; and very noble was the patriarch, in 
every circumstance and every drapery of weather. 
The straggling street of slovenly Highland cottages 
composing Callander receives a certain dignity 
-from its superintendence. A prospect not to be 


forgotten is that visible from the old bridge over 
the Teith, in the midst of the village. When I had 
stood there earlier on this morning, the broad 
silently swift stream was glazed Avith reflection of 
ultramarine skies, and broAvn shadows of trees and 
scaurs : the huge mountain rising from the other 
shore AA r as crested Avith a pile of white clouds, which 
gave it something of a slumbrous aspect. But the 
view varies each hour, rapidly as the humour of a 
capricious beauty, A\ r lio in all moods is yet lovely. 

We passed the wretched hamlet of Kilmahog to 
our right, and then skirted the base of Benledi 
westAvard, alongside the brawling Teith for some 
distance; during which stage of our journey we 
were Avrapt in the oblivion of an impetuous shoAver. 
Suddenly the coachman, with a great flourish of 
his whip, proclaimed the lines :— 

“ And this is Coilantogle ford, 

AVlicre thou must keep thee with thy sword." 

Presently the sunlight burst forth over flood and 
field, flashing on the shallows of the stream where 
it issued from “ silver Yennachar,” and our driver 
went on to recite, Avith much enthusiasm and false 
emphasis, the single combat of Fitzjames and 
Roderick Dhu. In fact, he seemed to have com¬ 
mitted the entire “ Lady of the Lake ” to memory, 
as a qualification for his office, and thoroughly be¬ 
lieved every Avord of it; for were not the very 
scenes, each wood and crag and mead, daily before 
his eyes ?—to Avhich no one who felt the spell of 
genius himself could offer a satisfactory reply. 
Moreover, by this he had his livelihood. The in¬ 
fluence of Sir Walter Scott’s writings is Avorth 
thousands of pounds annually to his native land; 
it has founded scores of hotels, and opened up 
scores of roads and steam-tracks. 

“ Deep and still,” as ever the poet saw it, slept 
placid Loch Yennachar among its soft slopes of 
verdure ; in the distance rose masses of mountain, 
all Avith long familiar names ; opposite, a mile and 
a half over the Avater, Avere the Avoods of Drunkie 
and Dullater, which Avould be more fitting neigh¬ 
bourhood for an Islay distillery, so far as nomen¬ 
clature is concerned. Long before we had travelled 
the frve-mile length of the loch, all inclosures and 
cultivation had ceased. Purple-stained moors 
swelled nortlrward into hills. Except for this, and 
the promise of magnificence before us in dim 
mountains piled afar, the scenery about Loch Yen¬ 
nachar might almost be called tame. 

Soon some one espied a black-cock marching 
sedately among the heather; a pack of red grouse 
was startled from a bracken covert; a covey of 
partridges SAvept Avith whirring Aving over the 
moor ; a hare sat on its haunches a hundred yards 
from the road, Avith erect ears, staring at us; the 
plover’s whistle echoed from the sedge. It was 
evident that Ave had entered Nature’s oavu domains, 
where her wild subjects are free to live and to 
enjoy, untroubled by preA T isions of the sportsman’s 
twelfth of August, Avhich was hoav perilously near. 

“ The gathering-ground of Gian Alpin!” ex¬ 
claimed the coachman, pointing to a level bit of 
marshy meadoAV on the edge of the loch; “ and 
there’s the very rock Fitzjames set his back 
against.” Truly a broad lichened crag did stand 
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itself upright in a convenient place as witness to 
the poet’s faithfulness. The solitary islet of Eilan- 
a-vruin — “ Lamentation ”—lies out yonder. Per¬ 
haps this dismal name has reference to the drown¬ 
ing of a whole funeral procession once, while cross¬ 
ing the waters to a place of sepulchre; and since 
which time Loch Yennachar has been regarded as 
a special haunt of the kelpie. 

Henceforth the Grampians shut in the lake 
world with mighty barriers ; every mile the moun¬ 
tains seem higher and wilder. Here is the Brig 
o’ Turk, across the stream flowing from Loch 
Acfiray to Loch Yennachar : now look northward 
into the opening of Glenfinlas. What a grand 
precipitous gorge curving away among blue masses 
of crag ! what a hazy depth of palpable mystery 
seems to hang over those distant woods and 
ravines ! And behold that artist, sitting on a 
stone in a dry gravelly patch of the river-bed: his 
whole soul in his eyes and pencil, as he tries to 
transfer some of the glorious aerial perspective to 
his sketch-book. I can tell him, were he Landseer 
himself, that his spirit will be vexed by the dull 
result of pigments and brushes, in contrast with 
the living loveliness of Hature’s own tinting and 
shading yonder. Bub I envy him the excpiisite 
solitude which will close again around him, when 
our noisy emblazoned coach has rattled by. 

Glenfinlas is now a deer forest, belonging to the 
Earl of Moray: ten miles of wild glens and heaths 
embosomed in mountains, once the head-quarters 
of malignant sprites and other ghostly entities, 
likewise of the more substantial outlaws, sorners, 
cattle-reivers, and the like, concerning whom many 
legends are said and sung. 

We are now upon the borders of Loch Achray, 
called thus, “ the level field,” because it lies so low 
and calm among all sorts of peaks and precipices. 
Benvenue, “ the little mountain”—for it is such in 
comparison with the giants Benlomond and Ben- 
ledi, though more attractive than either for its 
variety of outline in different aspects — rises oppo¬ 
site ; a pile of grey rocks a-top of endless woods. 
Ben-An, a naked peak, sharp as an Alpine aiguille, 
shoots up to the sky over the other woods to our 
left. Sometimes the road lies at the foot of crags 
on the very edge of the loch — actually constructed 
of boulders and masses of granite laid down in the 
water, for want of land footing. At other times 
the abundant woods close above and around with a 
verdant darkness, only lit by a glance of sunbeam 
piercing among leaves. 

Suddenly a building with every token of a 
baronial residence comes in sight, crowned with 
conical turrets, the walls loopholed, the entrance 
ample. Except for a perceptible newness of slating 
and stonework, one might take it for a noble family 
mansion, dowered with date back to the Tudors. 
Bub this fine building belongs to the tourist; such 
a house where an Englishman proverbially “ taketh 
his ease” — a comfortable, nay, luxurious inn — an¬ 
other of the Scotch foundations, it may be called. 
Our coach is considerably lightened here, by the 
alighting of passengers who wish further to explore 
the beautiful hills and glens about; but w 7 e go on, 
and enter into the far-famed defile of the Trosacks. 


What can I say about it P I do not believe that 
any affluence of language, even written by a master 
hand, could convey an adequate idea of its sur¬ 
passing loveliness. In thirty exquisite lines, Sir 
Walter has done the best that poetry can do; in 
one sentence Macaulay has equally excelled in the 
medium of prose. “The Trosachs wind between 
gigantic walls of rock, tapestried with broom and 
wild roses,” writes England’s greatest historian. 
In truth, the place is a bewildering chaos of beauty r 
often heightening into magnificence. The moun¬ 
tains keep closing up their colossal ranks, darken¬ 
ing even the summer noon-day. Becesses whence- 
cascades leap to the loch—deep glens of ferns and 
copsewood — crags crested with feathery birk and 
bracken—glimpses of bright sheeny water afar—all 
varieties of foliage — in short, everything of scenery 
which is singly beautiful, is here collected, massed 
together richly. 

War, which has soiled the loveliest spots in our 
world, has been here also. Cromwell’s soldiers 
and the Highland Loyalists had a skirmish in this 
pass, at which era the only means of exit was by a 
ladder of roots and boughs down the precipitous 
western extremity to the beach of Lock Katrine. 
The grave of the single soldier slain is still pointed 
out. How the mountaineers had stored their trea¬ 
sures, consisting only (simple people) of wives and 
children and cattle, in Ellen’s Isle, which we shall 
see presently: the republicans, stimulated by re¬ 
venge, wanted to destroy them. A soldier swam 
to the island for a boat lying there. But a daring 
woman, named Helen Stuart, struck him with a 
dirk as soon as he laid his hand on the gunwale ; 
his comrades would not tempt such desperate cou¬ 
rage further, and withdrew to the plains. Other 
tales of the old freebooting times in this “bristly 
territory,” (for so the name signifies,) might be re¬ 
lated. But we are now on the verge of Loch 
Katrine ; the steamer is puffing off white smoke at 
the little wooden pier, and in the bustle of transit 
we forget scenery for awhile. 

Soon, comfortably seated on the quarter-deck,, 
we are again at leisure to admire. Above lies the 
great mass of Benvenue, rent into a hundred fan¬ 
tastic chasms and comes; “ the den of shaggy 
men,” Coir-nan-Uriskin in Gaelic, is a gash near 
the summit. There the Highland satyrs held 
annual gatherings in fairy times. A cave of the 
goblins is somewhere on the skirts of the moun¬ 
tain — a circular recess of stupendous rocks, now 
closely covered with luxuriant trees. The entire 
breadth of Loch Katrine is here shadowed deep in 
verdurous gloom, for green precipices rise from the 
water’s edge, reflecting every tuft and cranny in 
the glassy mirror below. As we move forward, 
we come in sight of Ellen’s Isle, the single gem of 
these waters—a bosky rock, drooping on all sides 
with foliage. 

Alas for the stern facts of history ! This pretty 
island was inhabited, not by a gentle girl and her 
aged harper, but by a desperate gang of outlaws of 
the clan Gregor; who fortified it “with men, 
victual, powder, bullets* and other warlike furni¬ 
ture,” saith a privy council proclamation of 1610, 
“ intending to keep the same as a place of war and 
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defence for withstanding his Majesty’s forces.” 
The imagination of the tourist can hardly conjure 
Yip my figures on its strand or among its copse, 
save those of the fair Ellen and the white-haired 
Allan Bane. When 1ST. P. Willis visited the spot, 
every association was completed by the existence 
of a mimic hunting lodge, furnished and adorned in 
the manner that the poem describes ; but a spark 
from a tourist’s cigar destroyed it shortly after¬ 
wards. The very name of the loch, Katrine—from 
cateran—brings us back to the days when Beala- 
nam-bo yonder was really the pass of the cattle, 
and plundering the sole handicraft of the people of 
these mountains. The last lawless exploit in the 
district was the abduction of a little steamer, set to 
ply upon the loch fourteen years since ; and strange 
to say, the mystery of its disappearance was never 
solved. All that can be said is, that it interfered 
with the monopoly of the boatmen, who were wont 
to charge a fabulous rate of passage-money. At 
present, the six miles from the foot of the Trosachs 
to Stronaclachan may be traversed in this little 
screw for half-a-crown—another proof of the private 
advantages of monopoly, for the same distance costs 
but ninepence on Loch Lomond. 

The greatest event in Loch Katrine history oc¬ 
curred last autumn, when her Majesty in person 
opened the waterworks, which are to drain away 
millions of gallons annually into Glasgow. Already 
there is a perceptible decline of the mass of waters 
in the loch, and a baring of strands in shallow 
places after dry weather, as I have been told; but 
this cannot proceed beyond a certain point, and 
the compensation of mountain torrents is largest in 
winter. Yerily, the useful is preferable to the 
merely beautiful, in this age of ours; and even 
Loch Katrine is more worthy of honour while 
feeding a Glasgow tank, than while lying still and 
looking lovely. 

As we gradually ascend from the peaceful verdant 
slopes of Yennachar to the superb gorge of the 
Trosachs, so thenceforth we are gradually emerging 
through similar gradations down to the rounded hills 
at the base of Loch Lomond. The country is flattish 
near the western extremity of Loch Katrine; a wild 
moor stretches and swells for miles towards In- 
versnaid. Midway lies a little dark loch—Arklet— 
a real mountain tarn, blackened with rock-shadows ; 
not far off is Bob Roy’s fort, a few lonely walls on 
a mound, where once Wolfe, the hero of Quebec, 
held command. A noisy foaming torrent ac¬ 
companies the road henceforth, as if running races 
with the carriage, plunging along madly over its 
rocky channel, making great leaps and swirling 
eddies, till our attention is diverted from it by 
sight of Loch Lomond appearing below, lying 
among its glorious mountains like silver framed in 
malachite. The road became as nearly a perpen¬ 
dicular as it has ever been my fortune to drive 
down ; however, we reached the hotel at Inversnaid 
in safety, and as the steamboat was not yet in sight, 
■we walked off to look at the last leaps of our ac¬ 
quaintance, the noisy torrent, which here achieves 
a reputation by a grand cascade thirty feet in 
height; a wooden bridge crosses from crag to crag 
above, affording the best view. To-day the stream 


—hero promoted to the dignity of a river, and 
named Arkill—was very full, owing to previous 
rain; consequently the cascade was particularly 
fine—a great rush of abundant brown water, pre¬ 
cipitated headlong into the quiet lake below. 

And oh ! the emerald and purple of the hills 
yonder! the eye is satiated with their exquisite 
colouring. Benvoirlich looks over them, its weather¬ 
beaten crags softened by pale mists. As the steam¬ 
boat moves away from the white strand, we behold 
a long defile of mountains opening northward, gird¬ 
ling the loch, seeming to tower loftier as they recede 
into distant haze. Here doth a tourist lady, scan¬ 
ning the scene through a double lorgnette, give 
utterance to her opinion that really it is quite 
pretty; as if she had rather expected to find Loch 
Lomond the reverse. 

Approaching Tarbet, we have the finest view of 
the giant Ben Lomond opposite; and beneath, in 
the rocks, is a black speck, a cavern called Bob 
Roy’s Prison, whence he was accustomed (saith 
tradition) to souse his captives, as a species of tor¬ 
ture to extort ransom. Six miles of slope and 
precipice from base to summit, rises the great 
mountain above—three thousand one hundred and 
ninety feet from the sea-level. We have been before 
on the loch which it overshadows, and know the 
soft beauty of the southern extremity, with its 
archipelago of islands, thirty in number, of every 
form and dimension; and time does not permit a 
renewal of the pleasant acquaintance. So we land 
at Tarbet; and as tourists are privileged grumblers, 
we may here complain of the delay and annoyance 
inflicted by the petty charges exacted at each of 
the piers on the Scottish lochs. If the proprietors 
of the landing-places would come to some arrange¬ 
ment with the steamboat companies, and have their 
tolls incorporated with the fares paid on board, 
much time and patience would be spared. 

Across the isthmus to Arrochar on Loch Long 
is an agreeable walk of a mile and a half, bringing 
us momently closer to the grand Argyleshire ranges, 
which rise almost perpendicularly from the deep 
sea waters of the “ loch of ships.” The Norwegians 
made a great raid here in 1263, under their king 
Hac.o; sixty vessels were detached to lay waste 
the country about Loch Lomond. The strangest 
object on Locli Long is the grotesque summit of 
Ben Arthur, or the Cobbler, so called from a supposed 
similarity discerned in the contorted mica peaks. 
For miles down, even as far as the mouth of Loch 
Goil, this extraordinary cluster of rocks, more like a 
needle crystallization than anything else, is visible 
topping the mountains of Argyle’s Bowling Green. 
The scenery of Loch Long is at times magnificently 
wild, from the narrowness of the inlet, iwwherc 
exceeding two miles in breadth, and winding among 
the noblest naked heights for twenty-four miles to 
the Clyde. Below the misty opening of Loch Goil 
the aspect of the land begins to ameliorate ; there 
are symptoms of culture; watering-places appear on 
the shore; our boat, the “ Chancellor,” blows off 
steam and calls at half a dozen little piers before 
reaching Dunoon, where finally loch and river 
unite, and where we travellers betake ourselves 
to a hotel, after a day of rare enjoyment. 
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THE FIRE ESCAPE. 

Abraham Wivell was a man whose name we should 
not let die, for there is in London a monument to it 
of unspeakable value, though overshadowed by the 
title of the happily well-established and prosperous 
“ Royal Society for the Preservation of Life from 
Fire,” which he called into existence, and whose ad¬ 
mirable doings are so frequently and honourably 
brought into public notice. The metropolis is dotted 
with their stations, as seen for ready reference in the 
map which accompanies the annual accounts of 
them proceedings. In the four districts into which 
the great city is divided, at each station, from nine 
o’clock at night in the four summer months to six 
o’clock in the morning, and from eight o’clock to 
seven in the other eight months, there is kept an 
efficient conductor, with the fire escape and all 
necessary adjuncts, whose duty is to hasten to the 
scene of action on the first alarm. In the year ending 
March, 1860, 524 fires were attended, and 94 lives 
were saved; and over five-sixths of the space covered 
by our millions of population there had been es¬ 
tablished efficient assistance for escape within a 
quarter of a mile of every house. The money 
support amounted to £7280, and the expenditure 
to £7180. But it is very satisfactory to learn 
from the latest statements that progress is making 
in every direction, and improvements accumulating 
in the adaptation of the instruments, the effective 
training of the force, and the general management 
for speedy and effectual assistance, whether in pre¬ 
paration or action. There are now 70 escapes, 
and the cost of each is about £55. 

Medals and rewards were abundantly earned by 
the intrepid firemen. It would be an insult to 
humanity to attempt to enlist fine language in the 
description of an institution, the blessings attendant 
upon whose efforts are so palpable and so affecting. 
The abolition of suttees in India, where a single 
victim was superstitiously destroyed amidst stu¬ 
pefaction and clamour, was a subject for universal 
gratification ; what, then, need we say to induce 
the right-minded liberally to co-operate in the ex¬ 
tension of an association through whose excellent 
and brave ministerings, on three appalling occa¬ 
sions alone—viz. in Leather Lane, Cheapside, and 
Whitechapel High Street—there were snatched 
from a dreadful death 25, 14, and 11 awfully im¬ 
perilled fellow-creatures. 

Well, this is as it should bo. Public meetings 
are held; the advantages explained; the gallant 
fellows who have most distinguished themselves 
honoured and rewarded, and subscriptions solicited 
in support of the benevolent cause. In the printed 
papers distributed, there is mention made of im¬ 
provements patented upon Wivell’s original escape; 
but we miss an adequate tribute to the man himself 
to whose ingenuity, energy, and love of his kind, 
the whole is due. Poor Abraham, I knew him 
well ; ho was a “ dreamer,” and your “ practical ” 
folk kept aloof from him; and, “ as this world 
wags,” who dare blame them P for one of his wild 
notions was, that if all the common shores (as he 
called them) emptied themselves into the Thames, 
the Thames itself must become the great and only 


common shore for all London, and that, if he had 
his will, London should be drained independently 
of the river, and the refuse carried down beyond 
sea-reach; “ay, far away;” and then, he would 
add, “ the stream would be quite pure: why, in 
every age but ours, people have thought the river 
worth attention. I’d have it pure enough to make 
old Izaac Walton fond of it, that I would; but 
people won’t believe me, that they won’t.” Such 
is a specimen of Wivell’s fooling , about twenty 
years ago; yet the grand secret seems only to 
have crept out within the last three years, and 
there is no apparent Wivell to supply plan or de¬ 
vice to accomplish the grand desideratum. 

Another jnece of this same sorb of “fooling,” 
with which we have more especially to do, culmi¬ 
nated in the fire escape. Hone but the very few who 
put faith in him could tell how strenuously he 
worked, how zealously he invented,' spending all he 
had and all he could borrow on his day-dream. 
Doubters said, as doubters ever have said, and ever 
will say, “ Show me the thing in full size and well 
at work : small models may be very pretty, clever 
toys perhaps, but nothing more; bub for an escape 
from a raging fire, my good friend, excuse me 1” 
It is a common and an easy matter thus to think 
and thus to speak, and the disheartened enthusiast 
can only repeat, like Sanclio Panza with his un¬ 
answerable proverbs, “ There is no more to be 
said.” 

But a few words from the story to the person. 
Wivell had a deep love for art. He understood it. 
He had collected, during many years, rare prints 
and books, culled from stalls or purchased at sales, 
and these were his heart’s treasures. But when 
the new project arose, he sold them all to devote 
himself to what he deemed a public good; from his 
cherished volumes and engravings the first fire 
escape was matured into a demonstration. It was a 
proud day for him when his finished essay left the 
wheelwright’s yard, all new, and red, and paid for; 
and that huge uncouth machine ran easily in his 
own hand, and turned corners in a style of empty 
wheelbarrow celerity. How pleased he was, al¬ 
though purchased by such sacrifices, to witness 
it rest at last against the dwelling where he had 
lived, and schemed, and thought. 

That very noon, up went the inventor to the 
topmost spoke of the ladder, to exhibit how firm it 
was; from windows and from roof he brought his 
children down in safety to the street, and then 
some bold fellows were inclined to risk all hazards 
to prove that there was no danger in the ominous- 
looking machine. How there could be no doubt it 
was a success; bub, poor Wivell! “ what was he to 
do with it ?” What do with it P Why, hire a map 
of London, divide it into districts (it is so now), 
and here are fifty stations suggested; and the ut¬ 
most efforts are made to get up a subscription 
of five shillings a-year to launch and sustain this 
most precious design. “ If bub one in twenty 
of those who enjoy wealth assist me,” he esti¬ 
mated, “ there will be enough, and more than 
enough, to secure thousands, especially of the 
poorly lodged, from the most calamitous of deaths. 
Make me inspector; I will see that the duty’s 
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done; my whole heart is in the work.” Even such 
provision was not to be. The “respectability” of his 
neighbourhood (some of whom he had pestered 
enough with his invention) consented to attend a 
meeting, were it only to humour and see what 
could be done for him; and the strong heart of 
this man sent him forth on his distressing mission. 
He secured a public room and paid for it; he posted 
bills upon the walls with his own hands; he left 
notices at every likely house. At the meeting, 
when convened, he explained for a full hour all 
that he had done, and all that lie proposed to do. 
The consummation arrived; a committee w r as ap¬ 
pointed, and a treasurer also, and Wivell was 
appointed to collect the money, out of which he 
was voted to be repaid the exjiense of his escape, 
and a gratuity of ten pounds for himself! 

Would that this were a solitary example of the 
destiny which awaits the great benefactors of man¬ 


kind ; but it is rather the common lot: the reverse 
furnishes the rare exceptions. At this distance of 
time, it remains an astonishment how the finale 
could be endured. How sad and full of sorrow his 
mind must have been when it flashed upon him 
that such was to be the result of his anxieties and 
toils; and, more strange is it to record, that those 
whom his importunities had lugged into the “ con¬ 
cern,” but who had now become its masters, made 
an almost insurmountable difficulty of lending the 
inventor his own invention, in order to evidence 
its capabilities in the city of London. This trial, 
tardily granted, however, was so far fortunate; for 
the citizens, more liberal than the dwellers on the 
waterside, presented Wivell with £100 to relieve 
his pressing necessity. It was worth a thousand 
to him then! Ho was farther commissioned to 
make them several “ first-rate sound escapes.” 
He was happy now, and achieved a bright green 
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suit of cloLhes. He designed a medal as the 
acknowledgment of enterprise; and, though we 
cannot be quite sure that Philip Yan Artevelde 
was right when he asserted that “ the world knew 
nothing of its greatest men,” yet it must be owned 
that the eminent in rank and intellect, as well as 
the general body who assist at the meetings of 
the Royal Society for the Preservation of Life from 
Eire, have scarcely heard a whisper that Abra¬ 
ham Wived, through long years of labour and 
struggle and the oppression of poverty, made it 
what ft is. 

And, after all, what a noble lesson of what may 
be done by unwearying energy and perseverance 
does his example afford. He was brought up a 
barber, and in that capacity first became acquainted 
with Nollekens the sculptor and Northcote the 
painter—both eccentric persons, who liked him, 
and left him legacies when they died. From their 
intercourse he acquired the tastes we have alluded 
to. He could write, could draw, could model, could 
paint, could engrave. The first of these qualifica¬ 
tions is witnessed by his two volumes, entitled, “ An 
Enquiry into the authenticity of the Shakespere 
Portraits ”—a work of considerable research, and 
the most valuable on the subject. His engraved 
portrait of North cote is, w r e believe, the best extant 
of the old parsimonious R.A. He has exhibited 
on the walls of the Royal Academy; and a series 
of engravings of the Cato Street conspirators, and 
circumstances that happened on the trial of Queen 
Caroline, have been very popular; beyond all 
which, many a poetic fancy and brilliant epigram 
have proceeded from his pen. Reader, do you 
not think with us that his life was a remarkable 
one—that he has conferred a most providential 
benefit on his country and fellow-creatures, and 
that the name of Abraham Wivell is one which 
our gratitude ought not easily to let die? All 
honour to the inventor of the fire escape, and may 
its usefulness increase tenfold ! 


JUAN DIAZ; 

OE, THE SPANISH PEATKICIDE. 

The old-fashioned city of Ratisbon, lying on the 
south of the Danube, at its confluence with the 
river Regen, in Bavaria, was long known as the 
place of meeting for the diets and conferences of the 
empire. Here, early in the year -1546, a conference 
was hold, at the desire of the emperor Charles V, 
between some of the learned divines of the Romish 
and reformed churches, with the professed view of 
settling the points in dispute between them. The 
parties met, but without any desire on the one side, 
or any hope on the other, of effecting an agreement. 
Charles was covertly preparing to put down Protest¬ 
antism by force of arms. Previous conferences had 
abundantly proved to the reformers how little was 
to bo gained from disputations with churchmen, 
who came determined to impede all fair discussion, 
and who, after breaking up the conference by in¬ 
sisting on conditions which they knew could not 
be J ‘'consistently allowed, went off boasting of a 
triumph, and proclaiming their opponents a set of 


impracticable fanatics, who ought to be put down 
as the disturbers of the peace of Christendom. 
Neither Luther nor Melancthon, therefore, were 
present on this occasion. But Bucer had come from 
Strasburg with three of his brethren ; and at the 
time when our story begins, they had just arrived, 
attended by a few friends, when the following ren¬ 
counter took place. 

At the corner of one of the crooked streets of 
Ratisbon, where the old houses, closely piled up on 
each side to a great height, left but a narrow path¬ 
way for the passenger, two Spaniards unexpectedly 
met, and immediately recognised each other as old 
acquaintances. One of them was evidently an eccle¬ 
siastic ; but there was a pomp in his gait, and a care¬ 
less swagger in the style in which he wore his costly 
robes, that savoured more of the court than of the- 
cloister. This was Peter Malvenda, one of the 
Romish doctors who had come to meet the reformed 
divines in conference. Peter had studied theology, 
such as it was then taught, in the university of' 
Paris, and had there acquired, along with his degree, 
the art of quibbling upon words, and twisting plain 
truths into endless meshes of sophistry, after the 
manner of the ancient schoolmen. Like man}" 
of his class and age, he was too enlightened 
to be superstitious; but the light which had 
flashed up all around at the Reformation had not 
penetrated into his heart; it had only served 
to endear to him the more the darkness in -which 
Catholicism would have shrouded the abhorred 
Bible, and inspire him with a more bitter and in¬ 
tense hatred of those pious men who had brought 
the rays of this heavenly lamp to bear upon the 
errors and corruptions of the Church. Unprincipled 
and coarse-minded, looking on religion merely as a 
stepping-stone to church preferment, and on church 
preferment as the avenue of worldly pleasure, this 
Spanish hidalgo added to the haughtiness for which 
his country is proverbial, the insolent airs of a 
minion of the court. He was constantly boasting 
of his favour with “ Caesar,” as the emperor was 
styled, and his familiarity with the imperial confes¬ 
sor, the Dominican monk, Peter of Soto. 

Yery different was the character of his country¬ 
man whom he now met on the streets of Ratisbon. 
Juan Diaz was a young man of good family, modest, 
amiable, and ingenuous. He had studied with Mal¬ 
venda at Paris; but the wretched subtleties and 
puerilities of scholastic theology had filled him with 
disgust. He had acquired the knowledge of Hebrew,, 
and after a close study of the Scriptures in their 
original languages, and residing for some time at 
Geneva and Strasburg, he had, from sincere and 
deep conviction, embraced the Protestant faith. 
Struck with the talents and the engaging manners of 
the Spanish stranger, Bucer had prevailed on the 
Council of Strasburg to include him in their com¬ 
mission to Ratisbon. 

Malvenda, who had seen him in compan} r of the 
reformed divines, and suspected his errand, pre¬ 
tended, on now meeting him, to be overwhelmed 
with astonishment. 

“ What!” he exclaimed, lifting up his eyes and 
hands to heaven, f£ am I in a dream, or do I really 
behold thee in the flesh, Juan Diaz ? — in Germany, 
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mi cl, of all places, in old Batisbon ! How earnest 
thou bibber ?” 

Juan candidly informed liim that lie bad been 
six months travelling in Germany, and that be had 
undertaken the journey expressly for the purpose of 
investigating more fully into the reformed religion, 
and comparing his sentiments with those of the 
learned men in that country. 

At this announcement the countenance of Mal- 
venda darkened, and, assuming a very serious air, 
“ Six months !” he said; “ truly, to live six months 
in Germany must appear to the pious soul equal to 
six years, nay, six whole ages; so miserable a life 
must that be to any man who loves the unity and 
reveres'the authority of the Roman Church. But 
say, is it possible that you have espoused the doc¬ 
trine of Bucer and his fraternity ?” 

The young man answered that he had indeed, 
and that he was now in their company. 

“ Then let me tell you,” said Malvenda, “ that 
the Protestants will boast more of having brought 
one Spaniard over to their views, than of the con- 
j'version of ten thousand Germans, or any number 
of other people. Bub what has brought you to 
Batisbon P” 

“ I was sent here,” replied Diaz, “by the public 
consent of the people of Strasburg, as one of their 
deputies, to join my prayers and endeavours with 
the Church of Christ for the settlement of those 
articles of religion which are now under discus¬ 
sion.” 

“You might have saved yourself the trouble/'' 
said Malvenda with a bitter sneer ; “ for you may 
rest assured that nothing will be settled at this 
paltry conference. But if you are so anxious to 
contribute to the public welfare of the Church, I 
would strongly advise you to repair to the Council of 
Trent, where the heads of the Catholic Church are 
now assembled, and where everything will be done 
to adjust matters in the best possible style.” 

Parting with his fellow-student in a state of high 
indignation at finding him confirmed in his new 
opinions, Malvenda from that moment vowed his 
destruction. His first step was to write to his 
friend, the emperor’s confessor. He described Juan 
Diaz as one whom he had once known to be a 
devoted Catholic, bub ■who, having now imbibed the 
pestilent heresy of Luther, was likely to prove, 
from his talents and connections, a dangerous enemy 
to the Church. His malice was subsequently still 
more provoked by Juan’s appearances in the con¬ 
ference, and again he applied to the same quarter, 
painting his old friend in the blackest colours. In 
the person of Juan, he already beheld his native 
Spain opening its eyes to a sense of its spiritual 
misery and thraldom; and he earnestly entreated 
that he might be put out of the way before the 
mischief which, he anticipated from him had gone 
any further. The old Dominican imparted this in¬ 
formation to a Spanish merchant, named Marquina, 
who had also been a personal friend of Juan, ob¬ 
serving that this Diaz was likely to do immense 
damage to the Church if lie remained among the 
heretics; that he must therefore be either converted 
or put to death. Marquina would not believe these 
things of his friend, but, having occasion to go to 


Rome on business, communicated what he had heard 
to Alphonso Diaz, the brother of Juan, who held 
the office of advocate there in the sacred Rota. 

Stung to madness by this intelligence, Alphonso 
seems to have instantly resolved to visit his brother, 
and, in the event of his proving obstinate in his 
heresy, to execute the other part of the alternative 
proposed by Malvenda and the Dominican con¬ 
fessor. With this view, having secured the services 
of a common cut-throat, or, as some said, the pub¬ 
lic executioner of Rome, lie set out for Germany. 
There, in concert with Malvenda, the plot was ma¬ 
tured. Their first object was to find where their 
victim resided, in which they experienced no small 
difficulty. After the conference of Ratisbon had 
broken up, Juan had retired to Heuburg, a small 
town on the Danube, to superintend the printing 
of one of Bucer’s books. The difficulty lay in dis¬ 
covering the place of his retreat without awakening 
the suspicions of his Protestant friends, who, on 
hearing of some expressions that had dropped from 
Malvenda, began to be alarmed for his safety. 
Suffice it to say that no affectionate brother, anxious 
to rescue his beloved relative from impending de¬ 
struction, could have shown more solicitude or 
perseverance than Alphonso displayed to discover 
his brother in order to shed his innocent blood. 
At length he succeeded in his search, and repaired to 
Heuburg, accompanied by his ill-omened attendant. 

The unsuspecting Juan rushed into his brother’s 
arms, delighted to see him after a long absence, 
but expressed some surprise at the unexpected 
visit. Upon this Alphonso began to unfold the 
object of his journey. He had heard, he said, of 
his defection from the faith, and had undertaken 
this long and weary journey solely to bring him 
back again to the bosom of the Church. He set 
before him the dreadful perils to which he exposed 
himself by persisting in the course he had begun— 
the wrath of men in power—the stain and dishonour 
he would entail on their family by adopting the 
odious profession of a Lutheran—the miserable 
death he might have to suffer as a heretic. 

“The emperor,” said Alphonso, “is mustering 
his forces to put down this Lutheran heresy; you 
and all this party will be involved in certain ruin,, 
and all for following this miserable phantom of a 
disordered brain.” 

“Ah! my dear brother,” replied Juan, “do not 
suppose that I have been led astray by yielding to 
some mental error or delusion. The opinions I 
now embrace have been the result of serious study 
of the sacred Scriptures, and are drawn immediately 
from the fountain-head of the prophets and apostles. 
Would you have me guilty of the blasphemy of re¬ 
nouncing the truth of God, in order to avoid the 
wrath of man? Would to God, brother, that you 
would devote your mind to the study of God’s 
word; for with your talents of application in other 
matters, you could not fail to discover the Divine 
will in the Divine writings. Would that I could 
obtain for you that saving knowledge, even at the 
expense of my blood I Then would you discover 
the true reason why wicked men are so incensed 
against us. Then would you understand the real 
merits of our cause, and judge for yourself that it 
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onglit not to be abandoned for any earthly con¬ 
sideration.” 

“ Then, are you determined to adhere to this 
new religion of yours at all hazards ?” 

“By the grace of God, I am,” said Juan, “and 
nothing in the shape of mortal peril or harm shall 
-ever make me flinch from the truth as it is in 
Jesus.” 

Eoiled in this attempt to shake the convictions 
of his brother, Alphonso had recourse to another 
stratagem. He affected to inquire into the grounds 
of his brother’s faith. He listened with apparent 
eagerness and satisfaction, while Juan explained to 
him the Protestant doctrines, and the passages of 
Scripture on which they were founded. At length 
he pretended conviction, and. heaving a profound 
sigh, bewailed his previous ignorance. “ Dear 
Juan,” ho added, “ I begin to see how much benefit 
might be done to the whole Church, were your 
views made more widely known. We might be 
both useful in propagating the truth. But of what 
use can you be while here, buried in a country like 
this, the language of which you do not understand ? 
In our native land you might be serviceable, but 
you would not be safe. Como with me to Itaty. 
We shall take Trent on our way, where you may 
hold converse with the learned men there as¬ 
sembled ; then we shall go to Borne, Naples, and 
other Italian cities, where you shall meet with men 
of note and influence; and as God seems to have 
singled you out from our countrymen by his special 
illumination, who knows what immense good you 
may do in propagating truth and reforming the 
Church P” 

No snare could have been more artfully laid for 
entrapping the simple-minded Juan. Delighted at 
the apparent change which had come over his 
brother’s mind, the proposal which he made ap¬ 
pealed at once to his Christian zeal and his frater¬ 
nal affection. He began seriously to think over it, 
and would probably have complied with the artful 
proposal, had not Bucer and his friends opportunely 
arrived, and dissuaded him from venturing on a 
journey which they justly suspected might prove 
fatal to him. On the 25th of March, therefore, 
Alphonso, unable to prevail on him, took leave of 
his brother; not, however, without shedding tears 
at parting, and even forcing on him a sum of money 
to purchase a new suit of clothes. To avert sus¬ 
picion still more from himself, he warned Juan to 
he on his guard against Malvenda. 

Taking a vehicle from Neuburg, Alphonso pro¬ 
ceeded, with his hired assassin, to Augsburg ; but 
on reaching the gates of that town, he ordered the 
postilion to drive them round the walls, to a 
secluded inn by the wayside. There, after a variety 
of precautions to conceal their route, they prepared 
for the execution of their nefarious design. They 
purchased a hatchet from a poor man whom they 
found cutting wood by the wayside. Early on the 
morning of the day following, which was the 27th 
of March, they arrived at the gates of Neuburg, 
where they tied their horses to a hedge and left 
them in the custody of a guide. Before entering 
the city, the executioner exchanged clothes with 
the guide. Thus disguised, and followed closely 


by Alphonso, he knocked at the door of the par¬ 
sonage where Juan lodged. He was informed by 
the servant that he was still in bed. “ Tell him,” 
said the assassin, “ that I am the bearer of a letter 
to him from his brother; and hark ye,” added he, 
“ I have had a long journey: bring me a draught 
of water from the neighbouring well.” The ser¬ 
vant went to execute his orders. Juan on hearing 
the message sprang from his bed, and, throwing 
on his dressing-gown, hastened to an outer apart¬ 
ment, took the letter from the messenger’s hand, 
and, as the morning had hardly dawned, went 
to the window to peruse it. The letter breathed 
the strongest brotherly affection, and seriously 
warned him against the stratagems of Malvenda, 
who, the writer alleged, out of hatred to the true 
religion, was seeking the blood of all who pro¬ 
fessed it. While he was thus engaged, the 
ruffian, stepping softly behind him, despatched his 
victim with one stroke of the hatchet, which he 
had concealed under his cloak. To prevent an. 
alarm, he caught the body as it fell, and laid it on 
the floor. He then joined the more guilty mur¬ 
derer, who was watching at the foot of the stair¬ 
case, ready to prevent interruption, and, if neces¬ 
sary, to aid the assassin whom he had hired to 
execute his purpose. 

So artfully and quietly had this atrocious crime 
been accomplished, that the criminals might have 
escaped detection, and it might have been num¬ 
bered among those deeds of darkness on which 
time refuses to yield any light, had it not been for 
an incident which, in the circumstances, appears 
truly providential. A young man, named Claude 
Senarcle, a Savoyard of noble birth, who had 
formed a warm attachment to Juan Diaz, and had 
accompanied him from the time that he left Paris, 
happened to sleep with him on the night preceding 
the murder. Seized with a sudden and unaccount¬ 
able suspicion of something being wrong, he started 
from his bed, and heard the noise of the assassin’s 
spurs as he was going down the stairs. On entering 
the outer apartment, he beheld his friend stretched 
on the floor, with the fatal axe fixed in his right 
temple. Juan was still breathing, with his eyes 
turned towards heaven, and his hands clasped as if 
in the attitude of prayer. Paralysed with horror 
and amazement, it was some time before the young 
man could give the alarm; but the pursuit after 
the murderers was so hot, that they were over¬ 
taken at Innspruck, and secured in prison. 

Thus was brought to light one of the most hor¬ 
rible acts of fratricide recorded in the page of his¬ 
tory, to which we in vain look for a parallel till we 
ascend to the case of Cain, “who was of that 
wicked one, and slew his brother.” There are 
features in this case even more revolting than 
those of the first murder. The deliberation with 
which the crime was planned, the cool pertinacity 
with which it was carried out, the cunning, the 
dissimulation and treachery of the murderer, com¬ 
bine to enhance the malignity and brutality of the 
deed. It adds a still darker shade to the picture, 
that the deed was perpetrated under the sacred 
name of religion. If anything more were wanting 
to complete the odiousness of the transaction, it 
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would be found in the eagerness manifested by the 
partisans of the Romish Church to shield the 
criminals from the hands of justice. Through the 
influence of the Cardinals of Trent and Augsburg, 
to whom they appealed, the trial was suspended; 
when again resumed, it wtis prohibited by an order 
from the emperor; and the issue was, that the 
murderers were allowed to escape uncondemned 
and with impunity ! With regard to the guilt of 
the parties, and the veracity of the whole story, no 
room has been left for doubt or suspicion. Be¬ 
sides the narrative drawn up by Claude Senarcle, 
which is supported by the testimony of Bucer, the 
facts were sufficiently attested during the trial 
while it lasted. But, indeed, so far were the Ro- 
3nan Catholics from denying the facts, that many 
of them, and especially the countrymen of Diaz, 
justified and applauded the deed. Even those of 
their historians who feel obliged to condemn the 
murder, manifest how little abhorrence they felt at 
it. It only remains to be stated, as the climax of 
a story which, for the credit of human nature, 
stands almost alone in the annals of crime, that 
the callous fratricide appeared publicly at Trent, 
along with his bloody accomplice, where he openly 
boasted of his crime, without exciting a shudder in 
the breasts of the holy fathers there assembled; 
that he was welcomed back to Rome; and, finally, 
that he returned to his own country, where he was 
admitted to the society of men of rank and educa¬ 
tion, who listened to him while he coolly related the 
circumstances of his sanctified crime! Sepulveda, 
one of the most elegant writers of Spain, took 
down the facts as we have now related them from 
the lips of the murderer himself, whom, in the true 
spirit of Romish fanaticism, he invests with all the 
attributes of a hero. Altogether, it is hardly pos¬ 
sible to conceive a more striking exemplification of 
our Lord’s prediction, “ The brother shall deliver 
up the brother to death or to point to a more 
lamentable proof of the length to which fanatical 
zeal may go in quenching the best affections of the 
human breast, and stimulating to crimes the most 
atrocious and unnatural. 


A VILLAGE SHOP. 

When the city housewife goes about that weighty 
business which forms one of the principal excite¬ 
ments of her life, namely, when she goes a-shopping, 
in order to provide for domestic necessities or per¬ 
sonal whims and vanities, she generally has a 
journey of some length and variety before her. 
The city shop prides itself upon its individuality, 
and usually holds fast by its individual staple, 
scorning to meddle with all others, or in any way 
to interfere with the sjDecialities of its neighbours; 
and therefore the housewife has to travel from one 
to another—from baker to grocer, from stationer to 
jeweller, from tinman to furniture-broker, from dra¬ 
per to butcher—and so on and on, till all her wants 
are supplied. But in thousands of the quiet ham¬ 
lets and straggling villages which dot the retired 
and uncommercial tracks of this broad England of 
ours, the case, as it regards shops and shopping, is 


widely different. In multitudes of pleasant little 
places which figure on the map and even sometimes 
send petitions to Parliament, the grand business of 
shopping has all to be transacted under a single roof. 
There is many a village where, if you w T ere to in¬ 
quire for the chemist, the hosier, the stationer, etc., 
the aboriginal inhabitants would hardly know what 
you were talking about, and would have to find 
out your meaning by cross-questioning; and when 
they had discovered it, they would refer you at once 
to TIIE SHOP. 

How, on being referred to The Shop, you, with 
your city notions, naturally expect to find it situated 
in the most conspicuous part of the village or ham¬ 
let, and glorying in the exhibition of a double-glazed 
front, where all that pass by may stop and gaze their 
fill, and test the strength of their prudence against 
the temptations to expenditure. But in this you 
may happen to be mistaken. Perhaps, instead of a 
double-glazed front, you shall find a little six-paned 
window not bigger than that of an attic in the city, 
revealing only a few small packages, with perhaps 
a single pattern of printed calico; and it may bo 
that, instead of finding it in the main street or 
thoroughfare, you shall find it away in the rear of 
the road, or standing in the outskirts of the place,, 
quite alone. You see, the shop being the only shop,, 
is defiant of competition, or altogether careless of it, 
and, to a far greater extent than usual among shop¬ 
keepers, is heedless of making a show to attract 
customers; for The Shop knows well enough that 
all the spending-money of the circuit which it has 
to supply will come (liko so much grist to the mill) 
to its counter sooner or later, and it does not see 
the policy of taking any trouble to tempt its patrons 
to spend to-day w’hat they will bo obliged to spend 
to-morrow. 

Some time ago it was our fortune to stumble upon 
a model shop of this useful class in a retired village 
not far from the mouth of the Severn; and we 
shall set down some few of its physiological features 
for the benefit of such of our readers as may feel 
interested in the predicaments of rural retail com¬ 
merce. We had passed through the village on a- 
fine sunshiny afternoon, fancying that we had left 
it, with all its little cares, behind, when we suddenly 
came upon tlio shop of Mr. Potter, which stood in 
the centre of a pleasant flower garden, through 
which a broad roughly gravelled walk led to the 
open doors. On each side of the walk, piled on 
boards laid for their reception, or on garden-seats, 
were huge rolls of blankets, of carpetings, of drug¬ 
gets, of oil-cloth, of mattings. The window at the- 
left of the door was the de]30sitory of a stock of 
modest linen-drapery, where spriggy prints of Man¬ 
chester contrasted with the woollen textures of 
Paisley, and were edged off with ribbons of brightest 
hues; while pieces of silk, and ditto of calico and 
towelling, fillod the background. The right-hand 
window displayed a substantial stock of groceries, 
mingled with oils and pickles, potted meats and 
confections, wax-lights and gingerbread-nuts. The 
long double counter extended more than twenty feet 
to a couple of smaller windows on the other side of 
the house, and which looked out upon an orchard, 
where the trees were loaded with fruit, a good por- 
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lion of which had been gathered for sale, and lay 
heaped on shelves and packed in baskets in various 
places. One of the back windows was filled with 
labourers’ tools and agricultural implements, in¬ 
cluding everything, from the plough which occu¬ 
pied the show-board along its whole length, to the 
■pruning-knife and the pocket brcad-and-clieese 
“excaliber” of the plough-boy. From the ceiling 
•of this part of the shop, which was cool and airy, 
hung several quarters of country pork, lately 
slaughtered for consumption, in company with 
joints of mutton, and ditto'of plump roasting beef; 
while on rafters above them lay the broad Hitches 
of bacon in reserve for fresh demands after others 
which were “ in cut ” should have been sliced away. 
In a kind of supplemental shop, entered through a 
gap in the counter on the right, was an assort¬ 
ment of household furniture—chairs, tables, chests 
•of drawers, sofas, bedsteads, mirrors, etc. — every¬ 
thing, in short, that could be desiderated in a 
dwelling-house; and in one corner of this apart¬ 
ment stood a small cabinet stocked with drugs, 
medicaments, patent medicines, and all the recog¬ 
nised specifics of the pharmacopoeia. Mr. Potter, 
a cheery benevolent looking personage of middle 
•age, happened to be engaged in this department 
when we caught sight of him, and we gathered from 
his operations that he was not only chemist and 
•druggist as well as everything else to the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but that, to a round number of patients, 
he was medical adviser as well; and we saw him 
administer to a patient, complaining of nausea and 
pain in the side, both bolus and draught (“in your 
own bottles ” of course) for the remunerating fee, 
advice included, of twopence. 

In another angle of the same room, and occupying 
a much larger space, was a collection of books and 
stationery, both being of the most useful sort, but 
neither wanting in variety. Among the books were 
some three or four hundred to lend for circulation, 
-as well as some crowded shelves of popular works, 
in gay coloured cloth and gold, for sale. Here sat 
Miss Betsey Potter, Potter’s only daughter, in the 
act of writing a letter from the dictation of a red- 
cloaked old woman to her sailor son in the Medi¬ 
terranean. Betsey is very patient and obliging, and 
puts down the old dame’s affectionate wishes, good 
advice, and family news, in a very neat and simple 
way, and then reads it over to her amidst a shower 
•of admiring commendations. The letter finished, 
directed and stamped, is dropped into the post-box 
there and then, for Potter is post-office keeper and 
money-office keeper to boot, and even does, by- self 
or deput}^, the duty of village postman. This duty, 
so far as it concerns the humbler class of inhabitants, 
is rather characteristically performed—the letters 
of the good people of the village, which is a long 
and straggling one, being for the most part handed 
to them over the counter when they come to the 
shop for goods : if they don’t come in a reasonable 
time, say in the course of the week, they are sure 
to team from a neighbour that a letter awaits them, 
and will go for it at the latest on Saturday night; 
but it will happen sometimes that the owner of the 
letter is lost sight of, and then the letter itself is 
exhibited in a little side-window allotted for the 


purpose, and gets talked about, till at last the per¬ 
son addressed hears of it, and then he comes to claim 
it, perhaps from a distance of a dozen miles. 

You might reasonably imagine that with all the 
above branches of trade to attend to, Mr. Potter, 
with his wife and daughter, had quite enough -work 
on their hauds ; but indeed we have not catalogued 
his business yet. Turn to the left hand instead of 
the right when you are in the main shop, and 3*011 
will find your way into the oil and colour depart¬ 
ment, where paints of all hues are weighed out to 
customers, either dry or already mixed in pots, with 
brushes ready for gratuitous use, to be returned 
when done with. Along with the paints are no end 
of rolls of ornamental paper for paperijig rooms, with 
barrels of size, ditto of whiting—in short, all that 
can be thought of for renovating either the interior 
or the exterior of a house. Upstairs, over the 
drapery department, is the slop or ready-made 
clothes warehouse, overflowing with jackets, smock- 
frocks, pantaloons, leather leggings, boots, shoes, 
bluchers, clogs, hats, caps, wide-awakes, and coats 
of all materials, from coarsest frieze to glossiest 
broadcloth. Add to all these stores a fair stock of 
cutlery, a lot of grindstones, every description of 
household hardware, from a kitchen-fender and fire- 
irons down to nutmeg-graters, brads, and tin-tacks ; 
a gallant collection of china and glass, and all varie¬ 
ties of domestic earthenware, and you have some 
notion of the comprehensive functions of the village 
shop. Still, if you look about you, there is more 
that may be set down in the list: there are eggs 
and butter, for instance; and if you look in on a 
Saturday forenoon, 3*011 shall find a choice of ducks 
and fowls ready for the spit, with a pipkin or two 
of green peas to accompany them on the table; and 
at Michaelmas or Christmas time, neither goose 
nor turkey shall be wanting, nor tender delicately- 
tinted sucking-pig. Moreover, out there in the 
garden, under the long shed, there is a famous, 
assortment of baskets, hampers, fish-creels, lobster- 
traps, and wicker-work of all kinds, not forgetting 
cradles; then there is a handy reserve of corks 
and trimmers, painted buoys and boat-kedges, 
spare sculls and oars, and sea fishing-tackle for the 
benefit of the fishermen dwelling down at the 
river’s mouth. We may wind up the list, though 
it is b 3 r no means yet complete, by alluding to the 
rope and line and twine department, which is 
usually coiled up under the counters, and does not 
challenge observation. 

Seeing that Mr. Potter is such a tremendous 
monopolist, one might imagine him a kind of vil¬ 
lage ogre, devouring all and sundry that came in 
his way, and fattening upon the spoils of his fellows. 
Never was a greater mistake than that "would be. 
Of course, the proprietor of the village shop takes 
care of himself, but it is generally the fact that he 
does business at a smaller profit than his rival in 
the city, and with infinitely more regard to the 
welfare of his customers; and he can act thus 
liberally for more reasons than one: he has no 
plate-glass and brass expenses; he is at no charge 
for puffing and advertising; he maintains neither 
walking sandwiches nor travelling van, neither 
touters nor trumpeters; all of which provocations 
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to business in the city have to be paid by the pur¬ 
chasers of goods. Then, again, the dealers of 
Mr. Potter’s class live at a low rent in a humble 
way; they are their own shopmen, their own buyers, 
and if they keep a trap and ride out, it is for 
the delivery of goods, and nob for purposes of 
pleasure. They sell everything because they must 
do so; but they are not always the proprietors of 
what they sell: that plump porker, for instance, 
hanging by the heels to the cherry-tree in front of 
Potter’s shop was never Potter’s pig. Piggy, when 
alive, was the pet and property of old Tom Blunt, 
who lives in Lane Cottage. Tom reared him to 
pay the rent, and was obliged to kill him for that 
purpose; and, in order to bring the matter to a 
successful conclusion, he consults Potter. Potter, 
in turn, consults his customers, and, by recom¬ 
mending the pork, which he knows he can do con- 
•scientiously, gets all the joints, down to the very 
•chaps, bespoken and down in his order-book, to be 
delivered on a certain day, while the unsuspecting 
piggy is yet alive and wallowing; the animal, in 
fact, is sold piecemeal before he is killed. How 
this would hardly happen without Potter’s inter¬ 
vention in the business ; and yet the probability is, 
that out of regard for Tom Blunt, who is an old 
customer, he will not accept a penny for his pains. 
In some way analogous to this, he has got tempo¬ 
rary possession of the eggs and butter, and fowls, 
mid perhaps a pan of cream besides; he has 
received them from some customer, in order to be 
turned into money for the customer’s behoof. No¬ 
thing is more common than this in the commerce 
of the remote village, and it is found to be benefi¬ 
cial to all parties. 

In the long-run, the master of the village shop 
is pretty sure to grow rich, unless he succumbs to 
the temptation, which is always assailing him, of 
speculating beyond the requirements of his market. 
We have observed that the majority of those that 
fail of making a fortune do so from this cause, but 
even of them the number is very few. B} r the 
time that Potter is verging on threescore, we may 
expect to find him a man of substance, residing in 
a pretty cottage overlooking the Channel, and once 
a day, at least, bustling down to the old shop, which 
he has delegated to his son-in-law, the husband of 
the obliging Betsey, and where he likes to cast a 
superintending eye now and then, and to see that 
things are going on in their old train. We must 
not grudge the old man his competence and inde¬ 
pendence, for nothing is more certain than that he 
has worked hard to win them. 


TWO INVITATIONS. 

A TERSOXAL REMINISCENCE, BY AN OCTOGENARIAN. 

My dear pious mother—and what a mercy it is to have 
such a one!—had laboured to instil into me a due re- 
vorence for the Lord’s day. When, however, I became a 
man, it sat somewhat too lightly upon me, and an invitation 
out to dinner on that day was a snare I was too weak 
always to resist. 

One day—I remember it was a Friday—I had occasion 
to call upon a family at Hendon, and as my horse was a 
little lame, I asked a friend, the father of the poet Keats, 
to lend me one ; he did so, with a caution to be careful, for 
the creature had been turned out of the London Cavalry 


Troop as incurably vicious. At that time I was a fearless 
and a tolerable good rider, so it was to me rather a recom¬ 
mendation. The horse carried me grandly, and as we rode 
along I felt highly elated, for he was so fine a figure that 
he attracted the notice of all on the road, and riders are 
apt to fancy such admiration to be shared by themselves. 
We arrived at Hendon without any particular exhibition 
of temper, and with much pleasure 1 handed him over to 
a groom. During my short visit I was much pressed to 
join a party there on the following Sunday to dinner, and 
as my friend Keats was to be one, I rather easily con¬ 
sented. 

On taking my departure, the horse was brought to the 
door, and the groom incautiously throwing the rein upon 
his neck, ho started oft' on a gallop, and it took a run of 
half an hour to catch him. When he arrived, the brute was 
in a highly excited state, and on my mounting, he com¬ 
menced a series of furious antics ; he had had his off, and 
now refused to take mo off*. There was a house hard by, 
having a flight of stone steps to the front door, and over 
these lie obstinately backed, in spite of whip and spur, and 
then fell over with great violence. I saw the danger, and 
was prepared, by releasing my feet from the stirrups. As 
the brute rose, he made a violent lack, but most providen¬ 
tially only struck the rim of my hat, severing it, however, 
from tlie sides : it was a most merciful miss of my head, 
which might have been fatal. Somehow, vicious animals 
seldom hurt themselves, and on inspection it was found 
that he had only a few scratches. 

My friends, who had witnessed all this, would not allow 
me to ride him home, and indeed I was a little nervous 
myself; so they sent him up by one of their men, and a 
most troublesome job he declared it to have been. 

The next day (Saturday) I made an arrangement with 
Mr. Keats, after relating to him my misadventure, at which 
he only laughed, to meet him on the road to Hendon on 
Sunday, for my conscience was not disturbed by even this 
event; and as my mother’s residence lay on the road, I sent 
her notice that I should ride over to breakfast with her in 
the morning. This was very like an undutiful bravad o! I 
rode my own horse there, and found she had prepared an 
unusually fine set out (1 was vei-y fond, she knew, of a 
good breakfast), and she received me most lovingly and 
cheerfully. I was prepared for a snub, and did not know 
what to make of it. After some kind and judicious obser¬ 
vations, she said in her own peculiarly firm but kindly 
manner: “Now, my dear son, if you had received two 
nice invitations for one day, which would you accept?” 
I saw the drift of this question, and replied, “ As a ge¬ 
neral rule, the first to hand.” “ Very proper,” said she, 
“ and it would be very offensive to the first in hand, if it 
was known that you preferred the second.” “ Certainly,” 
was my reply. “ Then, my dear son, God has given you 
the first invitation for this his day; can you refuse it 
for the second at Hendon, and not expect his displeasure, 
especially when that refusal is accompanied by the breach 
of a law both conventional and divine ?” These words I 
never could forget. God’s invitation was accepted, and I 
accompanied my dear mother to his house both morning 
and evening. 

This decision was rendered awfully impressive to mo 
by what occurred that day, probably at the very time 
those words were spoken ; for my companion that was to 
have been, Mr. Keats, was riding the vicious beast of my 
overthrow on Friday, and had only proceeded a short dis¬ 
tance towards Hendon, when the brute threw him in the 
City Road, and lie was killed on the spot—a lesson to me 
never to be forgotten. 


The Red Sea. —The red colour with which the sea is 
tinged, round the shores of Cejdon, during a part of the 
S.W. monsoon, is due to the Proto-coccus nivoMs, or the 
Himatta-coccus, which presents different colours at dif¬ 
ferent periods of the year—giving us the seas of milk as 
well as those of blood. The coloured water at times is 
to be seen all along the coast north to Kurraehee, and far 
out, and of a much more intense tint in the Arabian Sea. 
The frequency of its appearance in the Red Sea has con¬ 
ferred on it its name,— Dr. Buist of Bombay. 
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VARIETIES. 



Syria and its People. —Syria has always been cursed 
with a multiplicity of tribes and religions, which split up 
the country into small principalities and conflicting classes 
—the fruitful parent of civil war, anarchy, and all con¬ 
fusion. Nor has this source of mischief been materially 
mitigated down to the present hour. This will appear 
but too evident from the following statistics. The Mos¬ 
lems, who are the ruling class all over the country, except 


in Lebanon, may number about . . . 800,000 

They are divided into two principal sects — the 
Sunitcs and Shiites. There may be 50,000 

Kurds .L 50,000 

The Nusairiyeli occupy the mountains north of 

Tripoli, and may amount to . . . .150,000 


Tlio Ismailiych and Yezzidy are too few to merit 
specific attention ; and the same may bo said 
of the Nowar, or gipsies, who are found in all 
parts. They will not amount to more than . 20,000 

The Druses occupy the southern half of Le¬ 
banon, extend over to Hermon, and out into 
the Ilauran—a few thousands reside in Jebel 
el’Alah, west of Aleppo, and on Carmel and 
the mountains above Acre. They number 
about ........ 100,000 

The Jews are about 25,000. In Jerusalem 7000, 
in Damascus 5000, Aleppo 4000, Safed 2000, 

Tiberias 1500, Hebron 000, and the remainder 
in Beirut, Sidon, etc., etc. .... 25,000 

The Maronites, chiefly of Lebanon, may bo . 200,000 

The orthodox Greeks, in all parts of the country 150,000 
Armenians 20,000, Jacobites 15,000 . . 35,000 

There are Papal offshoots from these sects, 

which may number 70 or SO,000 . . . 80,000 


There are a few Latins hi most of the large cities, and also 
Protestants in various parts. 

This gives a total of 1,610,000 ; which, of course, is only 
as close an approximation as the imperfect statistics of the 
government and the different sects enable us to make. 

In this enumeration, the Arab tribes that roam over the 
deserts are not included. Very little is known about their 
numbers, and estimates by different individuals vary sur¬ 
prisingly. They may be 200,000, possibly half a million. 
It is interesting to notice how these various populations 
are distributed over tlio countr 3 r . Lebanon has about 
400,000 inhabitants, gathered into more than six hundred 
towns, villages, and hamlets. Of the cities of Syria, 
Damascus is the largest, as it is the oldest—perhaps ic 
is the most ancient city in the world that is now flourish¬ 
ing and populous. It numbers about 120,000. Jeru¬ 
salem, the most interesting city on the globe, has only 
about IS,000 ; Aleppo has 70 or 80,000, Beirut from 
40 to 50,000, Hamah 33,000, Hums 25,000, Antioch 20,000, 
Tripoli and Harbor 18,000, Edlip 10,000, Ladakiyeli 6000, 
Sidon 10,000, Tyre 3500, Acre-5000, Kliaifa 3000, Naza¬ 
reth 3000, Safet 4000, Tiberias 1500, Jcnnin 2500, Nablus 
12,000, Jaffa 11,000, Ramleh 4000, Gaza 16,000, Hebron 
6000, Bethlehem 3500. In Lebanon, Zahleh is the largest, 
and has about 11,000 inhabitants. Deir el Kamah has 
7000, Hasbeiya, in Hermon, has about 6000, and Rasliaia 
2500. I need scarcely remind you that the entire popu¬ 
lation is gathered into towns and villages. 

The various religions and sects live together, and prac¬ 
tise their conflicting superstitions in close proximity, but 
the people do not coalesce into one homogeneous com¬ 
munity, nor do they regard each other with fraternal feel¬ 
ings. The Sunitcs excommunicate the Shiites, both hate- 
the Druse, and all three detest the Nusairiyeli. The 
Maronites have no particular love for anybody, and, in 
turn, are disliked by all. The Greeks cannot endure the 
Greek Catholics ; all despise the Jews.—“ The Land and 
the Book” by W. D. Thomson , D.D. 

Children prom Pauper Schools. —In the three years 
ending last Michaelmas, thirty-seven boys were dis¬ 
charged from the House, of Industry School in the Isle of 
Wight, and thirty-two of them are now earning a liveli¬ 
hood. In the Stepney Union, which has for twenty years 
had a well-managed school, 1467 children have been got 
into service, and only thirteen of them are now dependent 
on the rates. Musical instruction is adopted in some of 
these schools, as industrial training ; and a school in¬ 
spector, Mr. Tufnell, remarks that he has been surprised 
at the large proportion of London boys that evince musi¬ 
cal talent, several to such an extent as to be onlisted to 
be trained as bandmasters. Prom eight of the metro¬ 
politan union schools, until 167 boys in their bands, 115 
enlisted into the army tlio year before last, and the 
demand has been beyond the supply .—The Philanthropist . 

A Fact for Parents. —A number of physicians, prac¬ 
tising in New York and in Brooklyn, having “ compared 
notes,” have come to the conclusion that one leading cause 
of the great mortality among children arises from their 
being left too much to the care of servants. It has been 
observed that children who are taken care of by their 
parents, undressed and put to bed by them, and by them 
dressed in the morning, and kept under a loving mother’s 
eye during the day, are, as a general rule, far more 
healthy, good-tempered, and intelligent than such as are 
left almost exclusively to the care of servants. In addi¬ 
tion to this, it must be remembered that most of the acci¬ 
dents which happen to children, whereby they are se¬ 
riously injured, and sometimes crippled, maimed, or ren¬ 
dered idiotic, occur through the negligence of those in 
whose care they are left by unthinking or unloving 
parents. Parents who love their children would do well 
to give these statements their earnest consideration ; for 
if they are true, the facts on which they are predicated lie 
at the veiy basis of domestic well-being and hajDpiness. 





















'‘BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”— -Cowpe-r, 



YOU CAN GIVE ME CHANGE FOR HALF A SOVEREIGN ?” 
YES, YOUR HONOUR,” SAID THE TOOK MAN. 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAP. VII.—SIXPENCE BECOMES TIIE INSTRUMENT IN AN 
IMPOSTURE. 

Fro x the till of the publican I made many rapid 
transitions—a witness of scenes too revolting to be 
detailed—until I found myself in the possession of 
an ingenious person, who appeared at first sight to 
have conceived an extreme attachment to me indi¬ 
go. 457.— September 27, 1SG0, 


vidually; so much so, that he selected me from 
a number of my fellows, and then carefully 
wrapped me in some soft substance, and laid me 
aside, in companionship with some two or three 
dozen others, in a small drawer of a curious cabinet. 
That this preference was shown to us on account 
of our comparative freshness and freedom from 
blemishes, was sufficiently manifest; and a stranger 
might have set down our owner as a curious collector 
-r R Price One Penny. 
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STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 

ceptacle, and a frown gathered on his austere coun- 


of new and perfect specimens of the coinage of his 
country. If any satisfaction was to be derived from 
this thought, however, it was soon to be dis¬ 
pelled. 

After a few days’ confinement we were taken 
from our prison, and subjected to a strict and 
severe cleansing, by which the smallest particles of 
dirt we had gathered in our previous travels were 
effectually removed, and wo shone out almost in 
our pristine brilliancy. This proof of apparently 
fond regard for us was only preparatory to another 
process which I need not describe, by which our 
countenances, and indeed all parts of our exterior, 
were so changed in complexion that our very nature 
seemed transformed. It was but in seeming, how¬ 
ever ; and judge, my friend, of our horror and in¬ 
dignation as we found that w r e were to be the inno¬ 
cent victims, and, at the same time, the unwilling 
instruments, of a base imposture. In short, by the 
fraudful industry of our owner, a thin coat of the 
more precious metal, gold, was made to cover and 
firmly adhere to us ; and as we were of like size and 
general appearance with certain golden coins, we 
were evidently expected to palm ourselves off upon 
the unwary as possessing twenty times our intrin¬ 
sic and honest value. 

Possibly, my friend, you have encountered some 
of your own species who -would not be unwilling to 
pass in the world, and among their fellows, for 
twenty times more than they are worth, and whose 
talents and ingenuity are never so industriously 
employed as when there appears a chance of this 
object being attained. I have met with such : but 
let this pass ; and believe me, on the honour of an 
honest sixpence, I never felt so degraded in my 
own esteem, as when I shone, as it were, in bor¬ 
rowed plumes, and carried -with me an adventitious 
value. 

I well remember how my owner gloated on me 
and my comrades with guilty satisfaction when his 
work was done, and the care he then took to hide 
us from prying eyes. Indeed, now that the trans¬ 
formation was completed, he was evidently anxious 
to part -with us, which he very soon did, with a 
wish, audibly expressed, that he might never see 
us again. 

The individual into whose charge we were given 
was a confederate of our abominable transmuter, 
and by him we were conveyed to a busy town of 
commerce, more than a day’s journey from Gotham. 
This man was well practised in his unlawful busi¬ 
ness ; and not many days passed away before my 
fellows and myself were distributed in quarters 
favourable to the success of our nefarious disguise. 

What became of my companions I • have never 
had the means of learning. As to myself, I passed 
through only two or three adventures during my 
career of deception, which was happily a brief one. 

My first imposition was practised on a raw and 
careless shop lad, of whom my possessor, having a 
guilty knowledge of my fictitious character, pur¬ 
chased an article of trifling value, and who, without 
examination, put me into his master’s till. The 
master was not so easily deceived, however. His 
keen eye and well accustomed hand detected the 
imposture on the instant of his emptying that re- 


tenance. It was with virtuous severity that he 
lectured his apprentice for his culpable inattention, 
while ho set before him also, in strong and forcible 
language, the injury inflicted on the honest trader 
by the artifices of unprincipled men. To fix this 
lesson more firmly on the memory of the luckless 
youth, the shopkeeper gave him to understand that 
the loss would be his own, and an entry to this 
effect was immediately made in the day-book: mean¬ 
while, I remained in the employer’s possession, and 
was transferred to his pocket, where I remained for 
some days. 

In the book which lies before you, my friend, is 
the sad and solemn history of one who first saw, 
then coveted, and then tool* that which was forbidden; 
and by a like process did he into whose hands I 
had thus fallen, glide into the commission of sin 
by my means. Many times in the course of the 
few days in which he carried me about his person, 
did that weak man place me before his eyes, until 
he began to admire the ingenuity with which I had 
been made to appear other than I was. Then 
arose suddenly a devilish desire to profit by the 
chance which had put me into his power. More 
than once did the temptation present itself to his 
mind, “ Pay it away, fool: why lose a handsome 
profit ? nobody will be any the wiser for it.” Nay, 
more than once, -when a favourable opportunity 
presented itself, his hand was instinctively thrust 
into the pocket which contained me, and was then 
as rapidly withdrawn, either because his courage 
failed him, or because some better principle was yet 
struggling against the tempter. Verily, in those 
few days in which I remained thus inactive, I caused 
my captor (for so I may speak of him) more un¬ 
easiness than my value a hundred times repeated 
would have repaid. 

“ The foul fiend is in the thing!” exclaimed the 
tradesman, throwing me violently on his desk one 
evening, when no one was by : “ I cannot conceive 
what has come over me, that I must be always look¬ 
ing at it. One would suppose that I had never 
seen a bit of bad money before. Some evil spirit 
must be in it!” 

Alas ! the evil spirit was with him, not in me ; 
the same evil spirit who induced poor Esau, (you 
remember the story, friend,) to sell his birthright 
for “ one morsel of meat;” who incited Achan to put 
forth his hand and take the gold and the silver and 
the goodly Babylonish garment out of the spoils of 
Jericho ; and who tempted poor Eve to eat of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree. 

On the following day, my owner had occasion to 
travel to a distant city, and I was the companion 
oi his journey. It was evening when he arrived, 
dark and stormy ; and on alighting from the coacb, 
the driver of a street vehicle, plying for hire, was 
summoned to convey him to the inn where he in¬ 
tended to lodge. 

“Now,” said the tempter within his bosom; and 
as we jolted along over the rough stones, I felt 
myself tightly compressed between the finger and 
thumb of my owner. 

Presently he pulled the check-string, and, 
obedient to the hint, the driver stopped his vehicle. 
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It was at the corner of a street, lighted only by a 
dim lamp some yards off. 

“ I shall get down here,” said the traveller, as he 
stepped out of the carriage; and in another mo¬ 
ment I had fallen into the palm of the unsuspect¬ 
ing driver. “ You can give me change for half-ar 
sovereign?” said the other,'with well-assumed in¬ 
difference. 

“ Yes, your honour,” said the poor man, touch¬ 
ing his hat; and then, glancing at me by the dull 
and distant light, ho put me into his pocket, and 
handed back the change to my late master, who, 
taking his small valise in hand, walked off hastily, 
while my new owner remounted his vehicle and 
drove leisurely away. 

Ah, friend ! if I could then have spoken, would I 
not have denounced the unholy, vile, and treacherous 
deed of that well-clad and well-fed man, who, un¬ 
urged by want, had thus added another link in the 
chain of frauds to which I was probably destined ? 
But my lips were closed then: nevertheless, that 
deed—with every other hidden thing of darkness— 
will one day be brought to light in the blaze of His 
searching eye, who, though long-suffering and slow 
to anger, holds in abhorrence both the thought of 
covetousness and the work of deceit, and who will 
by no means clear the guilty. 

Hereupon the silvery tones of the crooked six¬ 
pence seemed to die away; and the poor clerk, w'ho 
had written this chapter of its history with a 
trembling hand, now laid down his pen and sighed 
aloud. 

“ It was a mean and abominable trick that, to 
take in the poor cabman in such a sneaking fashion,” 
said he. “ And a pretty fellow' I am,” he continued, 
“ to be daring to feel indignant at such things, 

when-” hero his voice dropped; and a tear 

dropped also. 

“ And then,” continued he, in self-communing, 
“ about a man’s passing himself off in the world for. 
twenty times more than he is worth ! A hard hit 
at me, that was, friend sixpence. Wretch that I 
am! Here is my good friend, Mr. Iveenedge, as 
honest a man as ever lived, and as simple-hearted 
and unsuspecting as a child; and I have been living 
in his house these ten years and more ; and suffer¬ 
ing him, all the while, to believe me to be an honest 
man—to have been always honest; and thus pass¬ 
ing myself off upon him for twenty times, nay, for 
twenty thousand times more than I am worth. 
It won’t do to go on so. I’ll undeceive him: I’ll 
tell him my history. Yes, yes ; I’ll rub the gilt off 
my character and history as he sees it. God grant 
that the metal beneath it may not be entirely base 
and worthless!” 

With this aspiration, breathed with many a heavy 
groan, the poor clerk prepared for repose. 

Two nights elapsed before any more of the six¬ 
pence’s history was recorded ; for on the following 
day, the poor clerk w r as detained some hours beyond 
his wonted time at his little watch-box at Peggram’s 
wharf, in the unravelment of an involved account; 
and by the time he returned to his lonely lodgings, 
the hour for these communications had passed away. 
In fact, his crooked friend looked as like a common¬ 
place, ordinary sixpence as one pea is the counter¬ 


part of another. The day after that was Sunday ; 
and though the poor clerk kept early hours, he had 
resolutely screwed his beguiler into a small cylin¬ 
drical box—originally intended for a nutmeg grater , 
but which had been raised to the dignitj' of cash- 
box by its present owner. Thus the sixpence’s 
mouth was closed, and its voice, so to speak, 
smothered, if anything so ghostly could be smo¬ 
thered. 

On the succeeding evening, however, the prisoner 
was released, and, not appearing to have taken 
offence at its ignominious treatment, its story was 
continued. 


THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 

OBAN AND DUNSTAFFNAGE. 

Along the Clyde, as far as Rothsay, are scattered 
towns and villages which may be called the summer 
suburbs of Glasgow. Steamers give ready access 
to them many times every day; the river is never 
still, from the passage of excursion boats during the 
warm months; everybody goes down to Dunoon, 
Indian, Kilmun, Strone, or some other of the mul¬ 
tifarious watering-places, to gain or strengthen 
health during his holidays. Those who have time 
for longer trips may be transported in one day from 
Glasgow to Oban, in the heart of the Hebrides, by 
a most enjoyable steam-transit of a few hours’length, 
and through some of the finest scenery of the west¬ 
ern coast. 

Having called at the fine crescent bay of Rothsay, 
our steamer, “ Iona,” fairly left civilization behind it, 
and entered that turbulent strait, the Kyles of Bute, 
which winds among rugged mountains and naked 
weed-strewn shores, with seldom a sign of human, 
residence visible. At the mouth of Loch Ridden 
are rocky islands : one of them contains the ruins 
of a fort built by the unfortunate Earl of Argyle in 
1685, where he was attacked by some royal frigates, 
and his three thousand followers slain or dispersed. 
Soon after this the channel widens, and the magni¬ 
ficent Goat-fell in Arran, with attendant .peaks, 
towers to the westward. The swell from the 
Atlantic is perceptibly felt; coeval with which, 
some hapless beings on deck make a rapid retreat 
to the cabins, thereby sealing their doom. We cross 
the entrance of Loch Eyne, renowned for herrings; 
blow off steam for a few minutes near Tarbert, where 
passengers cross a narrow isthmus towards Islay; 
and then glide northwards along the shore in com¬ 
paratively calm land-locked waters. 

Towards noon we reach the pier at Ardrishaig, 
where we change our travelling to dry land for a 
while, much to the relief of the hapless beings afore¬ 
said. A variety of coaches and omnibuses are drawn 
up to receive us; -for the Orinan Canal got out of 
order during one wild winter lately, and is since 
usefess except for a small portion of its length. 
Sometimes the passengers are asked to walk up a 
difficult ascent ; at the first of these, barefooted 
Highland girls were waiting with cans of goats’-milk 
and oaten bannocks — real mountain provision — for 
sale; and the cool draught was very acceptable. 
A great plain spreads near the end of the nine-miles’ 
drive ; prominent in the middle distance is Poll at- 
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locli House, reputed to have cost a hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds, and the owner of which can ride as 
many as forty miles in one direction across his 
estates—a palace with a principality. 

Close to Crinan the scenery became mountainous, 
the road winding below fine crags; and soon wo 
saw the smoking funnels of the long low steamer 
“ Mountaineer ” lying at the solitary wharf in the 
bay. Presently we had our first glimpse of the 
Hebrides. Passing through the “ Great-gate,” be¬ 
tween the promontory of Craignish and an islet, 
westward lay the triple-peaked Paps of Jura, and 
the cliffs of Scarba. Who shall tell the enjoyment 
of that afternoon voyage through picturesque sea- 
channels, among islands with names familiar from the 
pages of the school-geography, and consequently bear¬ 
ing all the interest of paper acquaintances first seen? 
Above, the serenest of August skies, slightly gain¬ 
ing a daffodil tint as sundown drew on: through 
openings seawards, groups of islet mountains, clear 
in pale grey colour on the horizon : here and there 
a few Highland cottages in lonely nooks ashore— 
rocks whitened with myriads of gulls — great misty 
peaks piled afar inland. We stopped at some deso¬ 
late hamlets, where boats put people ashore or 
brought them aboard, and beside the slate islands 
of Easdale and Seil, which are nothing but quarries. 
The noble outline of the Mull mountains came in 
view on the left, and the mighty Ben Cruachan—so 
lofty that he occasionally wears snow-streaks far 
into summer—on the right. Another half-hour, and 
we have entered the sound between the low green 
island of Herrera and the rugged mainland, where 
first traces of the columnar basaltic formation, per¬ 
fected at Staffa, may be observed in the cliffs. The 
white houses of Oban appear in crescent form on 
the inner curve of a smooth bay; and here we liked 
all things so well, as to abide nearly three weeks. 

Though of very recent origin, as a rendezvous for 
Highland travellers, Oban possesses the conve¬ 
niences of first-class hotels, good shops, banking- 
offices, and abundant means of making excursions 
by land and by water. The Caledonian Hotel is not 
surpassed by any of the splendid establishments in 
the metropolis, for comfort and luxury. It is said 
that ten thousand pounds are annually spent in Oban 
by tourists: which accounts for its rapid growth; 
and if a railway is ever formed to. connect it with 
the south, it will probably become a favourite sum¬ 
mer retreat for families. Already, the traveller is 
struck with surprise at the contrast it affords to the 
barren coasts and countries around; as if a neat 
gaslit Clyde watering-place had been transplanted 
one hundred and twenty miles, to the wild shores 
of the Hebridean ocean. 

Behind the little town is a chaos of heathy heights 
and green hollows, without trace of cultivation: 
from the seaward edge of these can bo obtained some 
fine views of mountains and inlets. The ranges of 
Morven, all along to the right, on the opposite of 
Loch Linnhe, are very noble. Benmore, the high¬ 
est point in Mull, has a graceful conical summit, 
often isolated in the heavens by a strip of cloud. 
The bay beneath these heathy heights generally 
contains yachts and steamers at anchor; a line of 
buoys marks the deep navigation channel, -which 


in some places affords a sounding of forty-two 
fathoms. 

One extremity of the bay is crowned with Du- 
nolly Castle, on a promontory emerging from dense 
plantations. It consists of a square tower, the ruin 
of the central keep, and a few crumbling bits of wall, 
relics of the battlements about the court-yard. This 
was the fortress of the lords of Lorn, who contested 
superiority with Bobert Bruce himself, and were 
hardly subdued at the last. Dunolly is a good 
emblem of their departed feudal dignity. Yet elder 
ages are connected with the Dog-stone, a mass of 
conglomerate of a conical form, more than fifty feet 
in height, seemingly so ill-balanced that one hardly 
likes to walk close under it—evidently the fragment 
of a wave-worn cliff; to which, saifch Legend, Fingal 
was used to fasten his mighty blue-eyed hound, 
Bran. The demesne of Admiral McDougal round 
about is well wooded, and abounds in romantic 
scenes. 

But the most interesting object within walking 
distance of Oban is the ancient castle of Dunstaff- 
nage. The way thither, through the heathy country 
before mentioned, opens up a succession of fasci¬ 
nating glimpses of the lochs and their attendant 
hills, till Loch Etive appears in front, a blue 
expanse beneath the mountains of Appin. Now I 
had before my mind’s eye a picture of Dunstaffnage, 
such as I had seen in some well-meaning book of 
engravings, representing a formidable fortress on a 
frowning cliff, waves dashing mightily against the 
latter, a ship struggling with the elements close by 
in a manner suggestive of wreck. And I was oil 
the look-out for at least the high rock and the 
feudal battlements, till we met an old man with a 
book under his arm. 

“ Could you tell us how much farther is Dunstaff¬ 
nage ? ” 

“ Dunstaffnage ? Ou, that’s just it there 
pointing to a low shore point, where stood a meek- 
looking brown ruin enveloped in trees, on the other 
side of a marshy creek. “ Will ye ha’ a boat ? ” 

No; we were too much disgusted to go far¬ 
ther for that day, and came back to Oban feel¬ 
ing as if we had been ill-used. But a week after¬ 
wards wo hired a boat, and went all the way by 
water, skirting Dunolly and the Maiden Isle, and 
landing in Loch Etive beside the castle; which, 
seen from the sea, is properly venerable, and in tho 
days of its strength must have been imposing. A 
flight of ruinous steps leads to a door in the side of, 
a tower, initialed over by the pencils and penknives 
of travellers desirous of such perpetuation. Thence- 
we descend to a court-yard, where some fishermen 
live, whom we had seen mending their nets on the 
beach. Over the windows of their cottages were 
curious gables, carved with grapes and other 
devices. From the ramparts is a good view of 
Loch Etive and the Alps of Appin, Ben Cruachan^. 
in sulky purplo garb, towering above all. Two or 
three old guns lie about; one, said to be a relic of 
the Armada, is vivid with verdigris. The usual 
dungeon and well are in the keep. 

So ancient is Dunstaffnage, that some old writers 
assert its existence when Julius Caesar invaded 
Britain. To come more into the daylight of history,, 
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Kenneth. MacAlpine here held royal state, after the 
rude fashion of his age, in 843. Then the Stone 
of Fortune, upon which the Dalriadan monarchs 
had always been crowned, was preserved at Dun- 
staffnage among the realm’s choicest treasures. 
Afterwards it was removed to Scone; and five 
hundred years subsequently to Westminster Abbey, 
where it was affixed to the coronation chair. Bruce 
laid siege to Dunstaffnage, and compelled this 
stronghold of the lords of Lorn to surrender. His 
grant of it to the rival family of Campbell still 
subsists. Hence, in 1685, the Earl of Argyle sent 
the “ cross of yew dipt in blood” to summon all the 
Campbells from sixteen to sixty to take arms against 
James n; but they dared not obey the summons, 
and their chief went southwards to his defeat in 
the Kyles, and his scaffold in Edinburgh. 

A dark plantation of firs surrounds the little 
chapel where the Scottish kings of a whole dynasty 
lie buried. When Charlemagne reigned, some of 
this dust was in royal flesh upon the earth. How 
the sobbing ripple of the tide upon the strand, the 
soughing motion of the foliage, alone break the 
silence. Not even a carving can be made out from 
the black monumental stones, to tell the names of 
the great ones below. 

Getting afloat again, we directed our course 
•across the mouth of Loch Etive for the vitrified fort 
of Beregonium. Half an hour’s stout pulling by 
the pah of brawny boatmen brought us under the 
shores of Upper Lorn. A lonely little white post- 
office nestled beneath the seamed and rifted crags 
a short way inland. We landed at a beach covered 
with gay-coloured pebbles, near the knolls marking 
the site of the much-disputed Roman camp, or 
Pictish city, or fort, or ancient iron-works, which¬ 
ever antiquaries may decide it to have been. By 
digging beneath the surface, fragments of scoriae 
were exhumed, apparently stones burnt to the 
porous consistency of pumice. They float upon 
water like cork. Except these strange subter¬ 
raneous cinders, there is nothing peculiar about 
the place; but it may be the object of a very agree¬ 
able water excursion. 

Beyond Dunstaffnage is Connel Ferry, where 
Loch Etive contracts into a narrow channel full of 
rapids. The country is “ a land of streamshalf- 
a-dozen times in a mile or two, one pauses to look 
.•at waterfalls of more or less magnitude. We found 
that the old man with a book under his arm was 
continually on the road ; he was a Waterloo veteran, 
bearing marks of the fight in a French bullet-wound 
on his leg, and ekes out his pension by rowing 
visitors across the creek to the castle. To this end 
he walked forward in order to forestall parties ap¬ 
proaching; for he was not without rivals in his 
-chosen line, who, having younger limbs and lungs 
than he, frequently disappointed him of a fare. 

A walk revealing many pleasing views is that 
•along the Sound of Kerrera, beneath the mossed 
;and lichened columnar cliffs. Every bend of the 
shore brings some new combination before the eye, 
of the green crumpled island opposite, and the great 
grey mountains of Mull afar. How eminently 
peaceful and lovely is the scene at sunset, when 
their outlines are carved sharply against the glow¬ 


ing western heavens ! Kerrera was the rendezvous 
of the lords of the isles, when they aided Haco of 
Norway to descend upon Scotland; and once 
besides did its shores receive royalty, when Alex¬ 
ander ii landed and died there. This is all the 
history it has ; and now it is permanently engaged 
in the useful work of being a protecting breakwater 
to the harbour of Oban. 

The steamers for Staffa, Iona, and Glencoe, make 
Oban their head-quarters. But a description of 
these excursions must be reserved for a future 
paper. Once a week also, a boat runs to Portrush 
in the county of Antrim; so that a trip to the Giant’s 
Causeway and the chief attractions of the North of 
Ireland may be added to the list of Oban excursions, 
if the tourist pleases. 


LEAKY TUBS. 

It is very entertaining to those who have mixed a 
good deal in varied society, and gone about with 
their eyes open, to withdraw sometimes into them 
shell and to observe the drama of life going on 
around. So at least says Washington Irving, and 
so I have found it. Not only can this study of 
manners and customs be carried on at railway sta¬ 
tions, places of amusement, and scenes of public 
resort, but with almost equal advantage in every-day 
life. Most men must have at hand in their own 
circle sufficient diversity of characters to afford them 
ample amusement in a quiet way. In each circle 
may be found specimens of most of the classes ex¬ 
isting in the world; and as they gradually display 
their idiosyncrasies, the intelligent observer can 
from time to time improve his knowledge of psycho¬ 
logy by watching and analyzing their various pro¬ 
ceedings. It would obviously be impossible to de¬ 
scribe in one paper, or even in a dozen, all the 
many classes which we may thus find in the world. 
But my attention has been drawn of late to a pecu¬ 
liar order of beings, whom for want of a better de¬ 
signation I will call the “ Leaky Tubs ” of society. 

We Englishmen are commonly said by foreigners 
to have a great talent for silence. This, however, 
cannot be said of the Leaky Tubs. Talk they must, 
and talk they will, in season and out of season. 
They are essentially irretentive. You can never be 
sure that anything you put into them will stay there. 
They seem to have no perception of proper dis¬ 
cretion and reserve, or that there can be anything 
which it is not well for them to chatter about indis¬ 
criminately. This they often do, not with any de¬ 
liberate evil intent, though terrible is the mischief 
they effect to individuals, to families, and to neigh¬ 
bourhoods. Their object seems simply to relieve 
their minds, which are of so loose and flimsy a tex¬ 
ture that everything runs through them like a sieve. 
They are seldom wicked, but only silly. They es¬ 
tablish a number of confidantes on extremely light 
acquaintance; for whom they profess the most ex¬ 
travagant affection, and to whom by letter and by 
word of mouth they blab whatever comes uppermost} 
in their mind, without reflecting for an instant on 
the probable consequences either to themselves or 
to others. For, so inconsiderate are they, that, when 
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the impulse is upon them, they hesitate not to gos¬ 
sip about matters which must inevitably reflect dis¬ 
credit on themselves, though of course nothing can 
be farther from their intention than this result. 
They are pretty sure to make public sooner or later 
everything they can tell, even though it be in 
matters of the utmost delicacy or importance ; thus 
doing their utmost to destroy that mutual confi¬ 
dence which is the very foundation of society. 
They care nothing for Napoleon’s celebrated say¬ 
ing, that ‘‘it. is well to wash one’s dirty linen 
at home;”—perhaps many of them have not even 
heard of it, for Leaky Tubs have never well-stored 
minds, and therefore have few resources but personal 
gossip;—they, on the contrary, invite all their friends 
to take part in the unsavoury job. The natural 
consequence is, that they are continually in hot 
water, but they somehow fail to perceive that they 
have themselves to thank for it. They do not grow 
wiser by experience, in spite of the time-honoured 
proverb about the burnt child and the fire, but be¬ 
fore they are well clear of one scrape, will go and 
put their foot into another just like it. They are 
incorrigible. “All in vain comes counsel to their 
earand though you may patch up a leak for a 
time, it is of little use. They must cackle: they 
cannot help it, for “ ’Ms their nature to.” And if 
any latent sense of decency and propriety hinders 
your true Leaky Tub from blurting out its whole 
tale at once, it seeks to stimulate curiosity by judi¬ 
ciously dropping obscure hints, and then with well- 
feigned* reluctance suffers all that it is burning to 
tell to be drawn from it by questions. 

Such are some of the characteristics I have no¬ 
ticed in this most curious class, and I dare say the 
experience of others will suggest many more. 
There are a few pertinent and plain-spoken verses 
in the book of Proverbs which are very applicable 
to them. “A talebearer revealeth secrets ; but he 
that is of a faithful spirit concealeth the matter. 
The words of a talebearer are as wounds. Where 
there is no talebearer, the strife ceasefch: but a 
whisperer separateth chief friends.” Talebearer is 
not here used in the common school sense of tell¬ 
tale (though that, too, is a thing much to be con¬ 
demned), but evidently means thoso who go about 
whispering in an underhand way, either thought¬ 
lessly or maliciously,'what may be hurtful to others. 

We aif, doubtless, number some of these Leaky 
Tubs among our acquaintance, for they are unfor¬ 
tunately to be found everywhere. There is just one 
general principle to be borne in mind in dealing 
with all such, and it is this—Beware w T hat you ]mt 
into them. 


TRAVELLING IN INDIA. 

Until within a comparatively recent period, the 
facilities for journeying from one portion of our 
Indian territories to another were comparatively 
“ few and far between.” Such as did exist were of 
a primitive character, hardly satisfactory to the 
European or American traveller accustomed to rail¬ 
ways, well-constructed roads, and efficient “ conve¬ 
niences.” Hallways in India have scarcely been 
commenced more than a dozen years, and al¬ 


though operations in connection with their estab¬ 
lishment and extension have progressed favourably, 
(as far as Oriental matters generally go.) only a 
small extent of country in the most important 
sections of the British dominions has as yet been 
traversed by the “ iron horse.” True, there is the 
ancient river, the sacred stream, upon whose bosom 
numerous budgerows floated, laden with passengers 
and goods ; but this mode of transit was consi¬ 
dered unsafe, owing to the frequent depredations of 
river dacoits or pirates. These cumbrous and 
unsightly vessels were, however, in time in a 
measure superseded by river steamers and fiats, 
introduced under the auspices of joint-stock com¬ 
panies, hut no very enormous dividends ever 
accrued to shareholders from the profits derived 
from these undertakings; for, owing to the very 
serpentine course of the river, the distance from 
place to place is considerably greater than by land 
— (Allahabad, for instance, being only four hundred 
miles from Calcutta by road, and exactly double 
that distance by water); consequently, the time 
occupied by a voyage up the Hooghly, or the Granges, 
is proportion ably longer, especially as steamers are 
obliged to anchor at night. 

Owing to the inconveniences and uncertainties 
of river conveyance, the construction of a durable 
roadway for traffic through the country became a 
matter of State necessity, and accordingly the 
Grand Trunk Road was projected, and in due 
course opened out for public purposes. 

This magnificent highway—one of the most stu¬ 
pendous works of engineering in the world—is 
metalled or macadamized with a substance called 
Jcunlcur , for upwards of a thousand miles, (except, 
perhaps, occasionally, where the nature of the 
ground renders the use of this material unneces¬ 
sary,) and extends from Howrah, a village on the 
Hooghly, opposite to Calcutta, to Peshawar, a city 
situated at the north-western extremity of our pos¬ 
sessions beyond Lahore, and is the main artery of 
communication between the metropolis and the 
various important stations which are either on or 
contiguous to the line of road. Eor a length of 
time, however, this great highway was used for the 
transport of goods to a very limited extent, even 
Government stores being generally forwarded by 
river steamers to the “ up country” stations. 
Under these circumstances, a gentleman on the 
Bengal medical staff (Dr. Paton) put himself in 
communication with the authorities, and furnished 
such information as led to the consideration of a 
scheme for establishing a regular system of land 
traffic by means of bullock trains. The idea once 
started, attracted the attention of capitalists; and 
now there is, if not two, at least one Land Transit 
Company, with an efficient establishment of carts, 
drivers, overseers, clerks, and bullocks —stations 
being appointed along the line of road at every 
stage of ten miles, for relays of bullocks, the cm 5s 
being compelled to proceed at a uniform speed 
of two miles per hour. 

Passengers by road usually proceed to their 
destinations by dak — a system of travelling organ¬ 
ized under the East India Company’s administra¬ 
tion, and, during their government, subject to the- 
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general control of the postal department. The tra¬ 
veller would “ lay his dak”—that is, he would sig¬ 
nify to the postmaster, if at an out-station, or to the 
manager of the dak office, if at Calcutta, his inten¬ 
tion of proceeding to a stated locality on a certain 
day, and pay the price of his journey according to 
a regular scale of charges. At the time appointed, 
a heavy palanquin, attended by sixteen bearers, 
would await his pleasure at his residence, and his 
servants would then pack that “ convenience ” with 
such articles as he might consider essential for his 
personal comfort during the journey. There is a 
shelf at the foot of the palanquin, furnished with a 
drawer, and a reclining cushion is securely fastened 
at the head of the mattress, which may be adjusted 
according to the inclination of the occupant. Al¬ 
together, it is an easy and luxurious mode of tra¬ 
velling for short stages; but the laziest individual 
gets weary of it on very long journeys. The 
palanquin starts, and is borne on the shoulders of 
four of the bearers. You would hardly conceive 
the capability of those slim, gaunt, and weakly- 
looking Bengalees to bear that ponderous unwieldy 
carriage, and to convey it along at the speed they 
do, never stopping during their period of duty 
except to change shoulders; and even then the 
traveller is hardly conscious of any delay, so rapidly 
are the changes effected. After they have per¬ 
formed a certain distance, they are relieved by the 
others. But it must not be supposed that because 
the palanquin is only borne by four men at a time, 
the twelve who trot after to take their turn arc, 
during the intervals when they are relieved from 
their principal burthen, suffered to proceed alto¬ 
gether untaxed. One carries the sahib’s carpet¬ 
bag, and others bear his trunks, suspended from 
the ends of thick bamboos, which are balanced 
across the shoulder. 

Fresh relays of bearers are ready at every stage 
of ten or twelve miles, the station-houses at which 
they are posted along the line of dak being called 
“ travellers’ bungalows.” (See Ho. 440.) These are, 
or were, Government institutions, and were con¬ 
ducted subject to certain specific rules and regulations. 
Each of these houses of call was furnished with a 
table and a number of chairs, and, in some instances, 
bedsteads were available for the accommodation of 
the visitor during the night. The bungalow was 
under charge of a native (a kansamali), appointed 
and paid by Government, whose duty it was to 
prucure refreshments for such as chose to stay and 
take a meal at his station, upon payment of the 
bazaar rates of charges. Travellers occupying or 
using the bungalow were charged a rupee per 
diem, which sum was chargeable however short a 
time you might remain; a book being kept, in 
which each visitor was required to enter his name, 
by way of check against the official in charge. 
Contiguous to each bungalow was a bdbacliee 
Uliana , or cook-house, in which your own servants 
might conduct your cuisine; or if you happened to 
travel without any staff of attendants ffis dak pas¬ 
sengers bound on long journeys generally do), the 
khansamah would do the needful, in anticipation of 
liberal buchsheesh by way of reward for his services. 
To travel through certain districts in the low lati¬ 
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tudes during the boiling heat of the day, even 
although under shelter of a double-roofed, well- 
ventilated palanquin (or palkee, as it is generally 
called), with damp kuskus* tatties, or blinds, hung 
down the sides, is not only unpleasant, but fre¬ 
quently dangerous to the health of Europeans ; 
and therefore the daytime, from 9 a.m. until 4 r.M. 
is usually chosen for rest in a travellers’ bunga¬ 
low. On a much frequented road, the khansamah 
often has his godown stocked with beer, spirits, 
soda-water, and sometimes port and sherry, and 
reaps a tolerable profit from the sale of such 
beverages. 

You again start on the road at four in the after¬ 
noon, the bearers having trimmed the lamps, which 
are fixed on each side of the forepart of the palkee, 
and prepared their torches for the night journey. 
For two hours you arc carried on your way, and 
then the shadows of night begin to fall thickly 
around you. The palkee is stopped, and flint and 
steel are put into requisition for the purpose of 
procuring some fire; the lamps and the torches 
are then lit, and the nocturnal procession moves 
on. The sides of your palkee being open, you look 
out into the night. Innumerable fire-flies are 
glimmering amongst the trees; the frogs have 
begun to croak in the vicinity of the ponds and 
marshes; tho crickets are chirruping everywhere 
about you; the buzzing of mosquitoes is detected 
in unpleasant proximity to your ears, and a variety 
of unmelodious sounds incidental to an Oriental, 
night fill the murky air—above all which are the 
dismal howling of the jackal, and, perchance, tho 
distant roaring of the tiger. It is chiefly by way 
of protection against these latter animals that the 
bearers carry burning torches during tho night 
journeys through jungly tracts of country. 

The lamps in front of the palkee cast a light 
inside sufficient for you to read by; but if you 
intend to indulge in an hour’s mental recreation of 
that sort, it would be prudent of you to get your 
bearers to brush your palkee clear of mosquitoes 
and then shut yourself closely in. This precaution 
is likewise indispensable if you have any idea of 
going to sleep. You do not stop at tho bungalow 
at which you call during the night, except to change 
bearers and perhaps to take a cup of warm coffee, 
if you are thirsty or need a refresher; but, if you 
have tolerably well succeeded in excluding mos¬ 
quitoes from your snuggery, it is advisable not to 
show. After about a couple of hours’ further 
travelling, you hail the notes of “ the cock, which 
is the herald of the morn,” with inexpressible 
gratefulness, and open your panels to admit the 
daylight and the morning air. 

The Trunk Road runs through several provinces, 
exhibiting different aspects of scenery and possess¬ 
ing various climates. It traverses the rich alluvial 
plains of Bengal, teeming with luxuriant vegetation, 
and the drier but no less fertile tracts which cover 
the districts of Patna and Benares; it wends its 
way through the romantic regions of the Doab and 


0 Kuskus is a fragrant grass, which is woven into mats or 
hanging blinds, which, if wetted and hung over doorways and 
windows, cool the hot air which passes through them. 
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Punjab, and passes on to its termination over an 
arid and barren wilderness, resembling in its dreary 
aspect the vast deserts of Africa and Arabia. Im¬ 
mediately west of the Jumna, between that river 
and the Indus and their respective brandies, there 
intervenes a considerable space, which is refreshed 
onty by a few small rivulets that spring up and 
disappear amid the waste. This space comprises 
a desert “ of extent sufficient,” says Murray, “ to 
form a mighty kingdom, and occupying the whole 
breadth in that direction from the mountains to 
the ocean. This entire region is about six hundred 
miles long and three hundred broad.” The eastern 
division Lord Elphinstone describes as consisting 
of “ heaps of sand, heaped often into hills of sur¬ 
prising elevation, and so loose that, whenever the 
horses quitted the path hardened by beating, they 
sunk above the knee.” Over this wilderness is 
scattered, however, at intervals some coarse grass, 
with stunted and prickly shrubs, while in the 
midst of the sand are occasionally found large water 
melons, which afford delicious refreshment to the 
thirsty traveller. One 'would hardly suppose that, 
amidst the dreary solitudes of this desert waste, 
human beings would make choice of localities for 
habitation; yet, upon its arid and dreary surface, 
wide apart from each other, miserable villages exist, 
consisting of mud huts, around which efforts at 
cultivation have occasionally been rewarded by the 
appearance of scanty crops of coarse grain and 
pulse, “the stalks of which stand distinctly separate 
from each other.” And there is reason to believe 
that a considerable population is sprinkled over the 
desert, since Bikaneer in its centre presents all the 
characteristics of an important eastern city, having 
within its precincts stately palaces and temples, and 
other edifices of considerable pretensions. 

All along the Trunk Road the electric'telegraph 
wires are placed, and messages can be communicated 
from one important station to another with the 
same facility as in England. Along this road, too, 
travelling is not attended with the disadvantages 
which are incidental to the less important highways 
of India. The traffic is so considerable that there 
is always company upon the road. As you proceed 
on your journey, you encounter the buggy of the 
military officer or the indigo planter, the carriage 
of a district judge, the palkee gharee of the Portu¬ 
guese clerk, the keranchec of the native baboo, 
and many European and native equestrians. 

Our illustration is taken from a drawing by the 
late Captain G. P. Atkinson, of the Bengal Engi¬ 
neers, the author of a scries of amusing sketches 
recently published under the quaint title of “ Curry 
and Rice,” and graphically represents a scene on 
the Grand Trunk Road. In the foreground is a 
palanquin carried by its four bearers, preceded and 
followed by attendants, two bearing trunks and 
boxes, and others carpet bags, whilst another is 
getting a hurried whiff or two from a hubble- 
bubble, which his comrade is holding out his hand 
to receive so soon as the other may be willing to 
surrender it. They are below the embankment, 
off the road, as is usual when the ground is in¬ 
viting. Running alongside the palanquin is a 
lean and hungry-looking pariah dog, through 


whose skin every bone of his body is distinctly 
visible. On the left of the picture, in the back¬ 
ground, are two dark runners or postmen, the 
foremost carrying the mail-bag destined for some 
cross country station; and, tearing along the road 
in the opposite direction, is a palkee gharee, or 
jaun, of apparently inferior build, in which is seated 
a Mahomedan merchant—a hawker, or boxwallah, 
we imagine, judging from the peculiar shape o.f the 
boxes which are lashed on the roof of the vehicle. 
He is evidently a trader of some consequence in 
his small wa}'; probably his boxes, and the bundles 
which are most likely inside the carriage, contain 
valuable cashmere shawls, and Persian scarfs and 
rich silks and muslins embroidered with gold, 
together with cases of jewellery. The coolie who 
carries the boxes from house to house at the 
stations at which the proprietor sojourns to dispose 
of his wares, travels on the box by the side of the 
Mahomedan coachman, who is lashing the poor 
native pony with all his might into a fast gallop, 
which he will keep up for about a quarter of a mile 
further, when he will stand stock-still in spite of 
lashes and abuse, till he feels equal to another 
gallop, into which he is sure to be whipped directly 
he has made a start again. 


SORROWS OF OLD SCIIOOL-BOYS. 

It was not my lot to be an “unlicked cub” while 
at school. Nor was it the lot of any of my com¬ 
panions ; for with the utmost impartiality our tutor 
administered the process to us, to which the various 
names of caning, flogging, thrashing, hiding, licking, 
leathering, and others, are applied, according as 
schools are of high or low degree. Hence the 
statement of my flogging experience, while under 
tuition, involves no personal discredit. With per¬ 
fect truth it may be affirmed, that no boy ever left 
the academy of Dr. Touchem without being well 
acquainted with certain writhings, contortions, and 
ejaculations indicative of bodily uncomfortableness, 
caused by the ability and industry with which he 
wielded the weapon of chastisement. None could 
surpass him in the act of using the cane with dex¬ 
terity and emphasis, so as to make it fulfil the casti¬ 
gating office with the most efficiency in the smallest 
possible time. After a preliminary shake and 
flourish for a moment or two, as if to make sure 
that it was safe in his gripe, he had a knack of 
giving it force by a peculiar twist, just at the point 
of contact, which, though perfectly indescribable, 
brought it down Avith telling effect upon one’s 
flesh and blood. It seemed a thing of life, though 
not of beauty, in his hand; and to this day, I 
almost flinch, wince, and smart, at the A r ery remi¬ 
niscence of its vigorous application. 

Touchem, to do him justice, Avas not of irritable 
or explosive temper—quite the contrary. He Avas 
as cold and passionless as marble—a man of imper¬ 
turbable gravity, ahvays solemnly serene while ex¬ 
tracting a full chorus of lamentation; and to me, 
the abominably cool methodical manner with which 
he went to work, to make one’s back or fingers tin¬ 
gle for an hour afterwards, rendered the infliction 
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intensely exasperating. It must be admitted also 
that, though he scourged on very slight occasions, 
or none at all, he did it not only 'without malice, but 
upon principle, if not with benevolent intentions. 
He evidently thought the rod an indispensable 
part of school discipline, wholly distinct from cir¬ 
cumstances ; and, as a thing of virtue in itself, it 
was hence deemed his duty to have its wholesome¬ 
ness demonstrated by use. How and then a hint 
would drop about a blessing in disguise, just as 
many a rustic pedagogue has dismissed the last 
stroke of a flagellation with the moralizing remark, 
“ There, take that! You’ll thank me for it when I’m 
dead and gone.” I have often thought that ho 
would not have carried a clear conscience to his 
pillow—for he was a conscientious man—if the day 
had elapsed without his having given, at least upon 
a small scale, a brief practical illustration of the ad¬ 
vantages of corporal punishment: he would have 
felt as though some imperative obligation had been 
neglected. But let bygones be b} 7 gones; and now 
that he has gone to his long rest, and sore skins 
are healed, why, peace to his ashes and his memory. 

Time was when, with very few exceptions, those 
who had charge of the boyhood of the land agreed 
with my own tutor in his views of the efficacy 
of beating as a stimulus to learning, a3 also the 
guardian of good manners and morals. The great 
point with many a village dominie has been to wield 
the birch of his ancestors with unabated British 
vigour; but in high-class schools especially, the 
severe system was once universally resorted to as 
a safe, proper, and wholesome specific, in every ease 
of real or supposed default. The chronicles of the 
monkish miracle manufacturers record the sorrows 
of the ancient school-boys, their flight to the shrines 
for protection from the masters, and the benevolent 
interposition of the saints to shield their helpless¬ 
ness. Thus, as the legend reports, a child took 
refuge at the tomb of Adrian of Canterbury, and 
the master, venturing to chastise him there, got a 
stiff arm upon the second stroke, which was not 
restored till the lad had been persuaded to intercede 
with the defunct prelate for him. 

“We never cease beating them day and night,” 
said an abbot to his superior, “ and yet they are 
always worse than they were before.” 

“ And what sort of persons,” inquired lie, “ do 
they turn out to be when they are grown up P” 

“ Stupid and brutal,” was the reply. 

“Then,” answered the superior, “how well have 
you bestowed all your pains in education, w r hen you 
have educated human beings so as to make brutes 
of them!” 

These visitations of the flesh have just as com¬ 
monly been penalties incurred by native intellectual 
dulness as corrections for any actual offence, in¬ 
tended to “ teach the young idea how to shoot 
•while the quicker though more vicious scholar has 
frequently escaped all stripes. 

“ You call this education, do you not? 

Why, 'tis the forced march of a herd of bullocks 
Before a shouting drover. The glad van 
}Iove on at ease, and pause awhile to snatch 
A passing morsel from the dewy greensward : 

■While all the blows, the oaths, the indignali'-n, 

Fall on the croup of the ill-fated laggard. 

That cripples in the rear.” 


It is remarkable how very generally the notion Jins 
prevailed that, in training youth, there is something 
abstractly profitable in the occasional administra¬ 
tion of torture to the frame, though the natural 
effect is to beget habitual aversion to that with 
wbicli the mind connects the idea of severity and 
pain. Erasmus tells us that he was a favourite 
with his master. Yet, for his improvement, he- 
must needs treat him with the experiment of a 
sound whipping. “Upon this,” says he, “a fault 
was cooked up, of which I never so much as 
dreamed, and accordingly I suffered the discipline 
of the school. Immediately I lost all relish for 
my studies, and this usage did so damp my spirits 
that it almost broke my heart.” 

A kind-hearted and very sensible man was Dean 
Colet, founder of St. Paul’s School, a semi-Protes¬ 
tant in the Papal times of Henry vn. He delighted 
in children with a natural and Christian feeling. 
Yet, whenever he dined at the school, it is said 
that he had one or two of the boys flogged after 
dinner—I suppose by way of a dessert. Erasmus 
was once a spectator of this discipline, and while 
the flagellation of an unlucky urchin was in process, 
the dean coolly remarked to him, “ not that he has 
deserved this, but it is fit to bumble him.” If re¬ 
collection serves, a clause in Colet’s statutes for 
the government of the foundation contains a hint 
for the direction of the masters, not to be sparing 
of stripes. But the physical force system by itself 
never yet succeeded in a school, any more than in 
a state, in effectually securing subordination. It 
did not at Paul’s; for never was there a more 
uproarious crew than the boys, when, after forty- 
five years of thrashing, Dr. Huberts retired from 
the head-mastership on a pension, just when the 
first Napoleon w r as compelled to give up thrashing 
the nations. 

A regular curiosity was Roberts—a venerable- 
looking man, at least in his last days, seeming 
scarcely more lively than his bust, which now 
adorns the school-room, except when plying the 
cane; and on such occasions he was wonderfully 
active, as if inspired by new life. He wore a suit 
of rusty black, never wholly buttoned up so as to 
hide his shirt, with an enormous steel watch-chain, 
and a liat to which a three-year-old one would 
appear quite fresh and juvenile. At seven o’clock 
on a winter’s morning, the shivering scholars as¬ 
sembled, with sixpenny tapers in japanned boxes, 
and fingers below freezing point, no fires being 
at any time allowed. About half-past seven, ma- 
gister crawled in, but in complete deshabille, with 
a blue nose, ludicrously winking his eye-lids to 
keep them open. Having seated himself at a desk 
with back props opposite the pupil’s face, the 
latter strove to fix upon the said props, within 
convenient distance, a duplicate of the lesson to 
he delivered. If this trick could not be performed, 
some auxiliary would infallibly puff out the doctor’s 
taper, upon which, like a giant aroused from slum¬ 
ber, he would cut aw r ay right and left hi the dark, 
assailing face and limbs indiscriminately. If any 
noise arose which could not be traced home to the 
noise-maker, he invariably chastised the head boy 
of every class, as a kind of practical lecture on the 
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dangers of eminence. He had the ugly habit also of 
tying two or three canes together, thus making a 
bouquet of the implements, when there was any 
special amount of cudgelling to be dispensed. 
Upon retiring from office, after a long reign, the 
Mercers’ Company allowed him the handsome 
pension of £1000 a-year as a reward for his labours. 
Fortunate Dr. Roberts! 

Immediately afterwards there was a sub-master 
of Paul’s, with the long name of William Alex¬ 
ander Charles Durham. The surname duly ap¬ 
peared at full length upon a brass-plate on his 
house door; but the prefixes were represented by the 
initial letters W. A. 0. This obtained for him the 
appellation of Whack Durham. It was no misnomer. 
Rut, nothing daunted by prospective tribulation, 
the youngsters took it into their heads invariably 
to greet his entrance into the school with the full 
chorus of “whack row-de-dow.” Some took the 
tenor, others the alto, and others the bass. Neither 
cane nor casuistry could put this practice down. 
It died out of itself. Another usage arose, which 
castigation equally failed to suppress—that of the 
boys throwing their books at the head of any one 
who entered the school-room with his hat on. 
Ho respect was paid to persons any more than to 
beavers. My Lord Mayor would have been treated 
precisely the same as the parish-beadle. Whoever 
failed to unbonnet himself was an instant mark for 
vengeance; and, thick as hail, Gradus, Yirgil, Ovid, 
iEsop, and Xenophon, flew round the pate of the 
astonished visitor. 

Few schools have been so notorious as Eton for 
severities inflicted upon the scholars. The head- 
mastership of Nicolas. Udall, in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, was eminently a reign of terror. Tucker, 
a pupil, has commemorated him and his doings in 
some homely rhymes :— 

“ From Paul’s I went, to Eton sent. 

To learn straightways, the Latin phrase, 

Where iii'by-threo stripes given to me, 

At onco I had; 

For fault but small, or none at all, 

It came to pass, thus beat I was, 

See, Udall, see, the mercy of tdieo 

To me, laoor lad.” 

Yicesimus Knox is said to have inflicted an aver¬ 
age of fifty lashes a-day for forty years. A famous 
hand at the scourge is mentioned in the German 
Pedagogue Magazine for 1883. Pie was a Suahian 
schoolmaster, then recently deceased. An usher 
calculated that during fifty-one years he had given 
10,200 boxes on the ear, 22,700 tasks to get by 
heart, 124,000 floggings, 136,000 tips with the rule, 
209,000 thumps, 911,500 callings, making, with 
sundry small visitations, a grand total of 1,421,208 
punishments. As the common result of such regi¬ 
men, wo have the reality of Shakespeare’s picture— 

“ The whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And smooth morning face, creeping like snail. 
Unwillingly to school.” 

There are still occasionally unhappy cases of tuto¬ 
rial merciless severity, as the one in Sussex which 
lias l^ecently very righteously entailed the sentence 
of penal servitude. Rut, generally speaking, the 
boyhood of the present day may be congratulated 


on living under a milder and more enlightened 
scholastic dispensation than the juveniles of former 
generations. Experience has amply proved the in¬ 
efficiency of corporal punishment in schools, with 
the potency of teachers winning the respect and 
confidence of pupils by their character and capacity, 
while conciliating their affections by appearing as 
much the friend as the master. “ My first task,” 
remarked Pestalozzi, “was to gain the confidence 
of my pupils ”—some of the poorest children in the 
canton of Underwalden—“ and then to attach them 
to me. I partook of all their pains and pleasures. 

I was everywhere with them when they were well, 
and when they were sick I w r as constantly at their 
bed-side. We had the same nourishment, and I 
slept in the midst of them, and from my bed either 
prayed with them or taught them something. The 
very children who before had never had a book in 
their hands applied from morning till night; and 
when I have asked them after supper, * My chil¬ 
dren, which would you rather do—go to bed, or 
learn a little longer P’ they would generally reply 
that they would rather learn.” 

The reference made to Eton and the terrible 
Udall revives the remembrance of an incident of 
sufficient interest to be detailed. The scene was 
Windsor Castle; the time, December 10, 1563, the 
days of good Queen Ress; the parties were Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Cecil, afterwards the great Lord Burleigh, and 
some guests whom he entertained at dinner, at the 
then fashionable hour of twelve o’clock. Among 
the number were Sir Richard Sackville, Treasurer 
of the Exchequer; Sir Walter Mildmay, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; Mr. Haddon, Master of Requests; 
Mr. Astley, Master of the Jewel House; Mr. Ascharn, 
the Queen’s Latin secretary, formerly her tutor; 
Sir William Petre, Sir John Mason, Dr. Wotton, 
Mr. Nicasius, and Mr. Hampton. They were most 
of them members of the Privy Council, in attend¬ 
ance upon the queen, who was then at Windsor, 
owing to the plague being in London. Though no 
“special correspondent” was present, a report of 
the conversation at table can be given, and avouched 
for as substantially accurate. The host tossed up 
the ball. 

Cecil. Strange news brought to me this morning 
from Eton; the boys off home; run away for fear 
of a heating. 

Petre. I hope their parents will give them a 
good whipping for their pains, and send them 
quick back again to get another. 

Haddon. With all my heart; the rogues ought 
to be made to remember that obedience to the 
tutor is the first duty of the scholar. If they for¬ 
get it, why, let it be thraslied into them. 

Mason. Udall is said to be the best schoolmaster 
of our time. 

Ascharn. And the greatest beater. 

Haddon. To be sure, else he could never send 
such scholars as he does to the university. 

Ascharn . Rut wise men say, that is owing to the 
great aptness of the youths, not to the great beating 
of the master. Children are the soonest allured by 
love, to attain good learning. A lady of high birth, 
of my acquaintance, was once a living example of 
this. Eor my part, I pity the lads, if all bo true- 
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that is reported of Eton, and wonder not at their 
running away. 

Petre. Depend upon it, however mild ways may 
do for girls, they will not do for boys. You will 
only encourage them in wilfulness and disobedience 
by gentle measures. The rod is to the school what 
the sword is to the state, quite essential, and spe¬ 
cially ordained for the preservation of good order. 
The magistrate is not to bear the sword in vain, so 
neither the schoolmaster the rod. Remember what 
Solomon says about sparing it. 

Mason. Yet, according to the laws of England, 
magistrates cannot use the sword without clear 
cause being first shown for it, as I chance to know 
many schoolmasters do the rod. They don’t go, 
when out of temper, poking the sword into the first 
unlucky wretch in their way, and pricking him till 
thek' anger cools, as is the manner with some 
handlers of the birch. 

Ascliam. The godly counsel of King Solomon is 
meant rather for fatherly correction than masterly 
beating; rather for manners than for learning; 
for other places than for schools. I would have 
every vice sharply corrected, every fault properly 
amended; but the less connection there is between 
lessons and stripes the better. The ancients com¬ 
mitted tlieir youth to the rule of three persons : 
the schoolmaster taught the child learning with all 
gentleness ; a governor corrected his manners with 
the necessary sharpness ; the father held the stern 
of his whole obedience. So he that used to teach 
did not commonly use to beat, but remitted that 
over to another man’s charge. It is ill to make 
the school-house the temple of fear. It should be 
counted a sanctuary from it. 

Haddon. You approve, then, of this flight of the 
boys from Eton? 

Ascliam. By no means. I can pronounce no de¬ 
cided opinion, not knowing the particular circum¬ 
stances, only I am not surprised. Such scourgings 
as are reported there, and in other places, are to 
me very shocking. They are unjust, being so in¬ 
discriminate, and often the effect and evidence of 
the master’s lack of self-control. They are cruel, 
by reason of their severity, as well as the occasion 
of them; for to whip a child for not having his 
lesson ready in time, when great negligence cannot 
be clearly shown, is to punish him for want of a 
capacity which nature has not given. They are 
very harmful also, for many a bo} r so treated has 
been so disgusted with learning as to be anxious 
for a release from pursuing it. 

Cecil. Master Ascliam, you have seen much of 
men and things, here and abroad. You have 
studied this subject; I have not. But as far as I 
apprehend your views, they are mine also. I wish 
schoolmasters had more discretion in using correc¬ 
tion than commonly there is. They often punish 
rather the failing of nature than the fault of the 
scholar. Many are driven thereby to hate learning 
before they know what learning is, and so abandon¬ 
ing their book, betake themselves to any other 
mode of living. Wot ton, what do you say? 

Wotton. In my opinion the Greeks and Romans 
were wise in their generation. Socrates, in the 
“ Republic of Plato,” truly says, “ the lessons that 


are made to enter by force into a child’s mind, do 
not take up a lodging there.” An Athenian philo¬ 
sopher caused pictures of joyfulness to be set round 
his school, to signify that the business of learning 
should be made as pleasant as possible, in order to 
be successfully conducted. The Greek word for 
school has the meaning of “ ease ” or “ leisure 
and the Romans named it Indus , or “ play,” Indus 
literaA'ius. I would have learning made as pleasant 
and gladsome as may be to the scholar. The road 
to knowledge is up-hill, and he ascends it the 
quickest who is more encouraged than beaten on 
the way. 

Ascliam. If the scholar does his best, he ought 
to be praised, whatever short-comings there ma}>' 
be. There’s no whetstone to sharpen wit like en¬ 
couragement. But sorrowful is the lot of a slow- 
minded child. The master despises him, and he is 
little looked to. He lacks teaching; he lacks en¬ 
couragement ; he lacks all things; only he never 
lacks flogging, nor any -word that may move him 
to hate learning, nor any deed that may drive him 
from it. I would have music and song in schools, 
in place of weeping and wailing. 

Wotton. I bethink me, the Greek child, in the 
grammar school where he learnt his letters, was 
taught the best popular poems, both the heroic and 
the tender, Homer and Simonides. He then passed 
to the music-master, and learned to sing to the 
lyre—a pleasant and useful art. 

Petre. Good friend Wotton would have boys 
grow up fit only to handle the spindle and distaff. 

Cecil. Hay, the Greeks were men admirable for 
eloquence and philosophy, valiant by land and sea, 
as Xerxes and Darius found to their cost. I have 
read Arrian and Xenophon. 

Ascliam. A man is none the worse citizen or 
soldier, but much the better, if able to sing properly 
the songs of his country and the praises of God. 
Luther has written strongly in favour of the well- 
tuned voice. “It has,” he says, “a mighty control 
over every movement of the heart Wherefore I 
recommend it to every man, especially to youth, 
duly to love, honour, and esteem this precious, 
useful, and cheering gift of God, the knowledge and 
diligent use of which will drive off evil thoughts, 
or diminish the effect of evil society and vices. It 
is necessary that this art be taught in schools. A 
schoolmaster must be able to sing, or else I will 
not look upon him.” 

Mason. Much would it delight me to hear Udall 
essay a ditty. A wholesome custom, I take it, if 
masters would but sing before they birch, as likely 
to moderate their choler. It would save the boys 
some singing, not over tuneful, and dancing too. 
But you referred to a high-born lady when speak¬ 
ing of luresome teaching. 

Ascliam .- True, the lady Jane Grey. 

Cecil. Hush! 

Ascliam. Ho harm. The queen’s highness has 
heard the story, and much was she affected by it. 
Before I journeyed into Germany, I went to Brad- 
gate, in Leicestershire, to take leave of that noble 
lady, to whom I was exceedingly much beholden. 
Her parents, the duke and duchess, with all the 
household, were hunting in the park. I found her 
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in her chamber, reading Plato in Greek, and that 
with as much delight as some gentlemen would 
read a merry tale of Boccace. After salutation and 
duty done, and some other talk, I asked her why 
she would lose such pastime as was in the park. 
Smiling, she answered, “ I wist all their sport in 
the park is but a shadow to that pleasure which I 
find in Plato. Alas ! good folic, they never felt what 
true pleasure meant.” “ And how came you, ma¬ 
dam,” said I, “to this deep knowledge of plea¬ 
sure ?” “ I will tell you,” she replied, “ and tell 

you a truth which, perchance, you will marvel at. 
One of the greatest benefits that God ever gave 
me is that he sent me such sharp and severe 
parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. I can do 
nothing to please them ; but when I go to Mr. 
Elmer, he teacheth me so pleasantly, with such fair 
allurements to learning, that I think all the time 
nothing while I am with him; and when I am 
called from him I fall on-weeping, because whatsoever 
I do else but learning, is full of grief, trouble, fear, 
and all misliking unto me.” Alas ! poor lady. 

Wotton. Would that we had more tutors like 
Elmer. But teaching is often committed to those 
who need themselves to be taught. 

Ascham. It is too true, and an ill habit is it 
with gentlemen, who commonly have more care to 
find out a skilful man for their horse, than one for 
their children. They say nay in word, but they do 
so in deed. To the one they will gladly give a sti¬ 
pend of two hundred crowns a year, and are loth 
to offer to the other two hundred shillings. God, 
that sitteth in the heaven, laugheth their choice 
to scorn, and rewards them according to their 
liberality. He suffers them to have tame and well- 
ordered horses, but wild and unfortunate children; 
and so in the end they find more pleasure in their 
cattle than comfort in their family. 

The party broke up. Cecil withdrew to his 
cabinet to ponder over despatches. Ascham went 
up to read with the cpieen an oration of Demos¬ 
thenes. Sir Richard Sackvillc, v T ho had been a 
silent listener during dinner, awaited his leisure; 
and then, after mutual converse, they agreed to 
look out a proper tutor for their two sons, and place 
them under his care. Ascham soon afterwards 
began to commit his thoughts to writing, and fin¬ 
ished his excellent treatise, “ The School-master,” 
which his widow published. Ujeon hearing of his 
death, in 1568, the queen is said to have declared 
that she would rather have thrown ten thousand 
pounds into the sea than have lost her Ascham. 


HEW CURIOSITIES OE LITERATURE. 

PEC'TJLIABITIES IN STYLE. 

Thomas Wilson, the first critical writer upon the 
English language, in his “ System of Rhetoric and 
Logic” earnestly advocates simplicity of language, 
and condemns those writers "wh o disturb the natural 
arrangement of their words, and reject familiar and 
appropriate phrases for the sake of others more re¬ 
fined and curious. Among other false styles cen¬ 
sured by him is that of alliteration , of vdiich he gives 
the following caricature example :—“ Pitiful noverty 


prayeth for a penny, but puffed presumption passeth 
not a point, pampering his paunch with pestilent 
pleasure, procuring his passport to post it to hell- 
pit, there to bo punished with pains perpetual.” 
What a thunderbolt rhetorical Thomas ivould have 
hurled against Tryphidorus, v r ho composed an Odys¬ 
sey, consisting of twenty-four Books, excluding from 
the first book the letter A, from the second, B, and 
so on; thus showing theivhole letters of the alphabet 
one after another that he could do without them. It 
was in allusion to this fantastical work that Addi¬ 
son says he saw in a dream the phantom of Tryphi¬ 
dorus engaged in a ball with twenty-four persons, 
who pursued him by turns through all the intrica¬ 
cies and labyrinths of a country dance -without 
being able to overtake him.* 

“ He that would write well,” says Roger Ascham, 

“ must follow the advice of Aristotle, to speak as 
the common people speak, and to think as the wise- 
think.” Eew writers have carried out this precept 
more fully than Paley, in his “ Natural Theology.” 
In this work he uses the most homely and simple 
illustrations, when they are to the purpose. The 
laminae of the feathers of birds are kept together by 
teeth that hook into one another, “ as a latch enters 
into the catch, and fastens a door.” The eyes of the 
mole are protected by being very small, and buried 
deep in a cushion of skin, so that the apertures lead¬ 
ing to them are like “ pin-holes in a piece of velvet,” 
scarcely pervious to loose particles of earth. The 
snail, without wings, feet, or thread, adheres to a 
stalk, by a provision of “ sticking-plaster.” The 
lobster, as he grows, is furnished with a way of un¬ 
casing himself of his buckles, and “ drawing his 
legs out of his boots ” when they become too small 
for him. Let us contrast this style of writing 
natural history with that of Monsieur Virey, who, 
in his “ Histoire des Moeurs et de l’lnstinct des 
Animaux,” is unable to speak of granivorous ani¬ 
mals without terming them Pythagoreans and 
Gymnosophists. He calls the crying baboon of 
South America a wild Demosthenes, the lion a 
generous prince, the jackal a courtier. He de¬ 
scribes the nightingale as appealing to heaven 
against the robber of her nest, and the crocodiles 
as the “ sad orphans of nature,” because hatched in 
the sand. 

Jeremy Taylor has been called “ the Spenser of 
our prose writersand it has been added that 
“ his prose is sometimes almost as musical as 
Spenser’s verse.” Of Samuel Rogers and his 
poetry, a competent authority humorously states 
that “he is so polished, that time can never take 
the shine out of him ; so classically correct are his 
charms, that to the end of time they will be among 
the principal £ Pleasures of Memory/ ” On the 
other hand, some waiters have openly expressed 
their contempt for the graces of style. Dr. John 
Owen, a w r ell known theological writer of the seven¬ 
teenth century, in one of his prefaces utters this 
declaration :—“ Know, reader, that you have to do 
with a person who, provided his words but clearly 
express the sentiments of his mind, entertains a 

* We aro told of one Theobaklus, a monk, who flourished in the 
time of Charles the Bald (Carolus calvus), that he wrote a pa* 
negyric on “baldness,” every word beginning with the latter C. 
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fixed and absolute disregard of all elegance and or¬ 
naments of speech.” 

John Hey wood, whose conversational jocularity 
is said to have been exceedingly consoling to the 
old age of Henry vm, and to his daughter Queen 
Mary, was the author of a long burlesque allegory, 
on the dispute between the old and the new reli¬ 
gions, under the title of “ Old Parable of the Spider 
and the Fly.” In this book, according to the judg¬ 
ment of old Harrison, “ Heywood dealeth so pro¬ 
foundly, and beyond all measure of skill, that neither 
he himself that made it, nor any one that readeth 
it, can reach unto the meaning thereof.” 

Thomas Carew abounded in tasteless conceits. 
In speaking metaphorically of a stately lady, he calls 
her foot 

** the precious root 
On which the goodly cedar grows.” 

It is-the same, even on grave elegiac subjects. In 
his epitaph on the daughter of Sir Thomas Went¬ 
worth, he says :— 

u And here the precious dust is laid, 

Whose purely-tempered clay was made 
So fine that it the guest betray’d; 

Else the soul grew so fast within, 

It broko the outward shell of sin. 

And so was hatched a cherubin!” 

Occasionally, the fury for fine waiting betrayed 
Thomas Moore into conceits. Thus, in his “ Life 
of Sheridan,” he says, “ He had not yet searched 
his fancy for those curious fossils of thought which 
make the * School for Scandal’ such a rich treasure 
of wit.” And again : “ It is the opinion of a learned 
Jesuit, that it was by aqua regia the golden calf of 
the Israelites was dissolved, and the cause of kings 
was the royal solvent in which the wealth of Great 
Britain now melted irrecoverably away.” 

Those who are acquainted with Spanish litera¬ 
ture are well aware how common a fault this is 
with them. We will present two or three instances. 
Throughout the whole work of Lorenzo Graciano— 
“The Art of Ingeniously Thinking and Writing”— 
ingenious thoughts are constantly the subject of 
consideration. “ A man of genius,” he says, “ may 
receive these ideas from nature; but art enables 
him to create them at pleasure. As he who com¬ 
prehends such ideas is an eagle , so he who is 
capable of producing them must be ranked among 
angels; for it is an employment of cherubin, and 
an elevation of man, which raises him to sublime 
hierarchy.” Villegas, a poet of the seventeenth 
century, sometimes degenerates into the most mon¬ 
strous conceits and images. In one of his Odes, 
he absurdly entreats Lyda to suffer her tresses to 
flow, and says that “ when agitated by Zephyr, her 
locks would occasion a thousand deaths, and subdue 
a thousand livesand then he adds, “ that the 
sun himself would cease to give light, if he did not 
snatch beams from her radiant brow to illumino 
the east!” One of Manuel Varia y Sousa’s 
songs is composed in honour of a pair of eyes, 
“ in whose beauty,” he says, “ love has inscribed 
the poet’s fate, and which are as large as his pain, 
and as black as his destiny,” etc. In this ridiculous 
style he composed hundreds of sonnets. Calderon 
de la Barca, in. his pla} r entitled “ Misfortune comes 
Well if it comes Alone,” a waiting-maid, addressing 


her young mistress, who has risen in a gay humour, 
says, “Aurora would not have done wrong had she 
slumbered that morning in her snowy crystal, for 
that the light of her mistress’s charms would suf¬ 
fice to draw aside the curtains from the couch of 
Sol.” 

Bishop Hoadlcy had a defect in style—that of 
extending his poriods to a disagreeable length; for 
which Pope has thus eternally recorded him:— 

“ And, sir, of writers ? Swift for closer style. 

But, Hoaclley for a poriod of a mile.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, the author of the celebrated 
treatise on “Vulgar Errors,” sometimes displays a 
very whimsical fancy. The following is one of the 
most striking instances. Wishing to denote that 
it is late, or that he was writing at a late hour, he 
says that “ The Hyades (the quincunx of heaven) 
run low, and we are unwilling to spin out our 
awaking thoughts into the phantasms of sleep. 
To keep our eyes open longer were but to act 
our antipodes. The huntsmen are up in America, 
and they are already past their first sleep in 
Persia.” 

Hobbes excited his imagination in his censure 
of Imagination. In one passage of the “ Leviathan” 
he condemns metaphors in very strongly metaphor¬ 
ical language : — “ But for metaphors, they are 
utterly to be excluded; for seeing they openly pro¬ 
fess deceit , to admit them into council or reasoning, 
were absolute folly.” 

“ All Dr. Johnson’s books are written,” says 
Macaulay, “in a learned language—in a language 
which nobody hears from his mother or his nurse— 
in a language in which nobody ever quarrels, or 
drives bargains, or makes love—in a language in 
which nobody ever thinks.” Johnson himself did 
not think in the dialect in which he wrote. The 
expressions which came first to his tongue, as 
we know from Mrs. Piozzi’s anecdotes and Bos¬ 
well’s Life, were simple, energetic, and picturesque. 
When he wrote for publication, he did his sentences 
“out of English into Johnsonese.” His letters 
from the Hebrides to Mrs. Thrale form the original 
of the work known as the “Journey to the Hebri¬ 
des,” which is really the translation , and it is amus¬ 
ing to compare the two versions. “ When we were 
taken upstairs,” says he in one of his letters, “ a 
dirty fellow bounced out of the bed in which one of 
us was to lie.” This incident is recorded in the 
“Journey,” as follows: “Out of one of the beds 
in which wo were to repose, started up, at our en¬ 
trance, a man, black as a Cyclops from the forge.” 
Goldsmith once said to him, “ If you were to write 
a fable about little fishes, Doctor, you would make 
the little fishes talk like whales.” 

Jefferson is a writer that shocks us with the 
vehemence of his language. From his “ Memoirs, 
Correspondence, and Private Papers,” published in 
1829, I will extract one or two examples. The 
throne of heaven should be besieged with eternal 
prayers “to extirpate from creation that class of 
human lions, tigers, and mammoths, called kings 
among whom, “there is not a crowned head in 
Europe whose talents or merits would entitle him 
to be elected a vestryman by the people of any 
parish in America.” George in is “maniac 
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George:” Louis xvi “goes for nothing; lie hunts 
one half the day, is drunk the other, and signs 
whatever he is bid.” 

Edmund Burke was a writer of the first class, 
and excelled in almost every kind of prose compo¬ 
sition ; but he often descended to coarseness, abuse, 
and scurrility; and is apt to betray what Johnson 
imputes to Swift, a proneness to “revolve ideas 
from which other minds shrink with disgust.” 
For instance :—“They are not repelled, through a 
fastidious delicacy at the stench of their arrogance 
and presumption, from a medicinal attention to 
their mental blotches and running sores.” Some 
passages are not fit to be cited, on account of the 
indecency of their allusions. He compares a Re¬ 
publican ruler to a cannibal in his den, where he 
paints him as having actually devoured a king, and 
suffering from indigestion. 

Neither good taste nor humanity of feeling 
restrained Byron from a savage exultation over the 
grave of a political foe. He speaks of 
“ Carotid-artery-cutting Castlereagh.’* 

The same grossness marks Walter Savage Landor, 
when, in the “Imaginary Conversations,” he puts 
into the mouth of Aristotle—“ And our negotiator, 
whose opinion (a very common one) was, that 
exposure alone is ignominy, at last severed Ms wea - 
son with an ivory-handled knife.” 

M. Capefigue, one of the most prolific authors of 
France, bestows a plentiful vocabulary of abuse on 
the heads of all modern historians—himself ex¬ 
cepted. When he announced his “ History of the 
Consulate and Empire of Napoleon,” he observed, 
in allusion to Thiers and Mignct, that “ no one, 
in treating tho history of the Revolution, had 
risen beyond the babblings of the assemblies, the 
petty reports of policemen, and the vulgarities of 
mobs.” 

An amusing instance of bathos is afforded in the 
published tour of a lady who attained some celebrity 
in literature. Describing a storm to which she was 
exposed when crossing in a steam vessel from Dover 
to Calais, her ladyship says : “ In spite of the most 
earnest solicitations to the contrary, in which the 
captain eagerly joined, T firmly persisted in remain¬ 
ing upon deck, although the tempest had now in¬ 
creased to such a frightful hurricane that it was 
not without great difficulty I could—hold up my 
parasol!” 


A KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAWS. 

Laws are necessary to the well-being and ] 3 reservation of 
order in a community; but hitherto it has been but little 
considered that, to prevent their infraction, it is equally 
important that a knowledge of them should be universally 
disseminated and fully understood by those they aro 
formed to control. It must be admitted that a knowledge 
of the laws among the people is the exception to the rule, 
and that, in a majority of instances; the offender becomes 
first cognizant of offending after the sentence of punish¬ 
ment has been passed. The laws of the realm, bound up 
in massive volumes and sold at a high price, are inacces¬ 
sible to the many, and although written in the English 
language, it is not of the plain every-day character such 


as is in use by the people; every fresh Bill or Act of 
Parliament appears in the same uninviting garb it assumed 
centuries ago. In former times and the early dawn of 
English civilization;, tho population was comparatively 
scanty and the laws were few. In this 19th century, both 
people and laws have increased to a vast extent, for the 
latter have more than kept pace with the actual necessi¬ 
ties of the community, it is much to be feared. At pre¬ 
sent, the only persons who know anything about tho 
laws are chiefly our judges, barristers and solicitors, and 
a small portion of our statesmen and members of Parlia¬ 
ment 5 and their knowledge of the constitution and fund¬ 
amental laws of our empire is at best an imperfect one, or 
there would not be so many bungling attempts at law¬ 
making and frequent revision and alteration of the 
laws. 

It is an evident and gross injustice to punish those who 
may break the laws, for offences of whose nature Aid 
principles they are commonly totally ignorant ; yet such 
is the anomalous condition of law-dispensing in England 
in this 19th century. To popularize the laws already 
made, and those that may hereafter follow, they should 
bo published in an attractive form, somewhat after the 
style of the ordinary popular literature of the day. Tho 
criminal laws should of course be kept distinct from 
the civil, and published at the cost price of editing, print¬ 
ing, etc., or as nearly so as possible, and sold to news- 
venders just like any other periodical or publication. So 
long as it may be considered necessary that the verbiage 
of our laws should be antiquated, prolix, and dubious in 
style, there should bo copious explanatory notes accom¬ 
panying them, for the information of the general public ; 
attornies and barristers might have a separate edition 
compiled for them, without such lucid addenda, if it so 
pleased them. Copies should be given to all institutions 
of a public character, whether they be clubs for the rich 
or mechanics and literary associations for the middling 
and poorer classes of the community, and eveiy society 
not properly belonging to those just named, yet resorted 
to by sections of the people, and of a beneficial if not 
directly instructional tendency, might be advantageously 
furnished with them. This is tho age of reformatoiy in¬ 
stitutions ; and doubtless they are, when judiciously man¬ 
aged, capable of good results, though not probably to the 
extent their promoters, with a too sanguine confidence, 
anticipate. Would it not be -well if greater attention 
were bestowed on the prevention of crime, and might not 
the establishment of “ Preventatories,” (to coin a word,) 
where such as were unemployed, and, as is often the case, 
unacquainted with any useful occupation, might be taught 
one, and thus prevented from falling into a criminal way 
of life? In cases where laws are specially enacted for any 
particular trade or calling, it might be advisable that they 
should be framed and suspended against the walls of 
work-rooms, shops, warehouses, etc., so as to be con¬ 
stantly before tho eyes of those immediately concerned.. 
There is good reason for believing that the diffusion of a 
knowledge of the laws would operate against law-breaking 
to a veiy great extent, and that a familiarity with the 
penalties thereby onsuing would deter from the commis¬ 
sion of numerous minor offences, now resulting oftener 
from heedlessness and ignorance than from a pre-disposed 
criminality. 
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VARIETIES. 


Man Restored. —Nothing but faith in the one perfect 
sacrifice of Christ will enable men to draw near to God. 
The heathen felt this, and all his propitiations, and 
expiations, and placatory offerings, were dim gropings 
after it. The Jew felt this, and the blood of bulls and of 
goats which ho offered were weak prophecies of it. The 
Christian feels it, and the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ, once for all, is the perfect fulfdling of this longing. 
All have alike felt that there must be some such ground, 
out of a man’s self, and beyond him, on which he must 
rest. For what will a man’s mendings of himself do, as 
affording the materials of a reconciliation ? When once 
the awful vision of a holy God has flashed upon his soul, 
never again to be put by; when once the idea of law, and 
of the transgression of a law, have been revealed unto him; 
and (which is the same thing) when once the abyssmal 
deeps of his own sinfulness have yawned beneath his feet; 
how idle then doth everything of his own appear for the 
repairing of the past, for the knitting again the bands of 
the broken communion with his God! His works! as 
well might he seek to fill a bottomless pit with pebbles 
thrown into it one by one, or to pay off at one end a debt 
with iience, which was accumulating by talents at the 
other. Ilis works ! he cannot so far lie to himself as to 
believe that they can be better than the source out of 
which they flow, and that source is unhealed as yet. Vain 
is it, then, for a man to seek in himself the grounds of a 
restored and renewed intercourse with his God. His 
doings and his strivings leave him where he was, or leave 
him further off than before. His sin cleaves to him still; 
and all his efforts to disengage himself from it serve only 
to cause it to cling to him the closer: it is to him as the 
poisoned garment which we read that a fabled hero in an 
ovil hour had put on, and then strove to tear away, but 
in vain: ho could only tear away his own flesh.— Dean 
Trench . 

3D inner - giving. —Why must we make food-giving the 
staple of hospitality, and translate into our life of the 
streets the essential virtue of the desert ? In wild coun¬ 
tries, and in country places, where you have long dis¬ 
tances to go, it is needful to make food one of the primal 
conditions of kindly intercourse ; but here, in cities, whero 
at eveiy ten yards you can buy a dinner for half a crown, 
this ostentatious feasting of our friends, as an emblem of 
hospitality, is a sad mistake. And if even we still insist 
on the rule of -dining together, which, as a kindly and 
familiar matter, has something on its side too, yet why 
must wo always give dinners quite beyond the ordinary 
manner of living, both of ourselves and of our guests ?— 
The London Review : edited by Dr. Charles Maclcay. 

Public Parks. —A new Act, which has lately received 
the Royal assent, and is now in force, provides for local 
improvements beneficial to the health and comfort of the 
people. The ratepayers of any parish maintaining its 
own poor, the population of which, according to the last 
account, exceeds five hundred persons, may purchase or 
lease lands, and accept gifts and grants of land, for the 
purpose of forming any public walk, exercise or play¬ 
ground, and levy rates for maintaining the same, and for 
the removal of any nuisances or obstructions to the free 
use or enjoyment thereof, and for improving any open 
walk or footpath, or placing convenient seats or shelters 
from rain, and for other purposes of a similar nature. 
The Act may be adopted in boroughs. After the adoption 
of the Act, a meeting of the ratepayers is to take place to 
make a separate rate, and such rate is to be agreed to by 
a majority of at least two-thirds in value of the ratepayers 
assembled. Previous to any such rato being imposed, a 
sum in amount not less than at least one-lialf of the 
estimated cost of such proposed improvements shall 
have been raised, given, or collected by private sub¬ 
scription or donation. The rato is not to exceed 6d. in 
the pound. 


Birmingham. —Birmingham is a town of extraordinary 
contrasts : one or two good streets and a pleasant suburb,, 
with an overwhelming mass of ugliness, so dingy, black, 
and squalid in places, that a stranger’s heart aches, and 
his eye grows painfully weary at the sight. Smoke dark¬ 
ens the sky and obscures the landscape for miles around, 
and the dead gloom contrasts strangely with the strong 
oager life of the whole neighbourhood. Here are congre¬ 
gated nearly three hundred thousand inhabitants, com¬ 
prising the busiest and most ingenious handicraftsmen' 
that the kingdom can jn’oduce ; and of all the contrasts 
here apparent, the greatest is, perhaps, that between the 
ingenuity and its environment. In miserable workshops, 
and grimy holes and corners, results of industry arc- 
accomplished which seem little less than wonderful. The- 
noise of hammer and file, of stamping-machines, of swift 
rollers and labouring wheels, and mighty steam-engines, 
is heard in eveiy quarter but that of Edgbaston, which is 
the IDayswater of Birmingham ; and tall chimneys pouring 
forth their clouds of blackness catch the traveller’s eye 
from far. It is for the most part a town of workshops, 
and you may walk from street to street noting the change 
of aspect with change of trade. The jewellers’ quarter 
looks clean and respectable; but go among the pearl- 
button makers, who have been somewhat “put about” 
by the introduction of vegetable ivory, and you see less 
of cleanliness, and a suspicion of makeshift; while in the 
quarter where the ring of the anvil most prevails, you look 
in vain for cleanliness, and find nothing to admire except 
mechanical contrivances. A grouping of trades is notice¬ 
able ; in one quarter the rontors of steam-power, with 
their noisy and heavy operations; in another stampers 
and piercers, gilt toy-makers, makers of studs, swivels, 
and sleeve-links ; then die-sinkers, lapidaries, rose-engine 
turners, spoon and fork makers, and chasers; a little 
farther, and there are the makers of coffee-pots, knobs 
and handles, dram-flasks, game-bags, shot-belts, lamps, 
clock-cases, watch-hands, and so forth—trade after 
trade in what seems endless variety. You wonder 
how they all live.— "All round the Wrekin” by Walter 
White . 

The Official Cats of Paris. —In the Budget of tho 
Imperial Printing-office, which is now before the Legisla¬ 
tive body, says the Paris “ Pays,” is an item which has ex¬ 
cited considerable curiosity—it is for cats. It appears 
that, in order to preserve the stores of paper, printed and 
unprinted, from the ravages of mice and rats, a consi¬ 
derable number of cats have to be kept in the establish¬ 
ment ; and the expense of giving them food twice a day, 
and of paying a man to watch over them, is sufficiently 
great to form a special item. These cats were once v§ry 
nearly the cause of war between the Director of tho Im¬ 
perial Printing-office and the Director of* the Archives, 
whose gardens are adjacent. The latter has in his gar¬ 
dens a small artificial river, and lie kept in it a number of 
rare aquatic Birds. He perceived that tho number of his 
birds decreased almost daily, but he could not tell how ; 
at last he discovered that they were killed by cats, and 
he set snares, by which a number of those animals were 
caught. The keeper of the cats in the printing-office 
perceived his feline stock diminishing, and he suspected 
the workmen of the establishment of killing them. But 
one day a cat arrived with a fragment of a snare round 
his neck, and this led to the discovery of the whole truth. 
The Director of the Printing-office thereupon complained 
that his cats were killed, while tho Director of the Ar¬ 
chives said that he would not allow his birds to be de¬ 
voured ; but at last an arrangement was made to tho 
effect, on the one hand, that every issue of the printing- 
office should be closed to prevent the invasion of cats into 
the gardens of the archives, and, on the other, that, in tho 
event of one by chance escaping, it should not be put to 
death. 
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“OH, JAMES, DID YOU REALLY TAKE THIS POB GOLD?’* 


STOEY OF THE CEO OKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAPTER. VIII,—SIXPENCE BECOMES ACQUAINTED WITH AN- 
HONEST CABMAN. 

It was late at night when my new owner—having 
first stabled and fed his weary horse—bent his steps 
homewards. He also was weary, and his rough 
garments were saturated with the heavily falling 
rain; and yet, methought, “ his bosom’s lord sat 
No. 458 October 4, 18G0, 


lightly on its throne.” He seemed a happy man, 
this poor cab-driver, in spite of weariness and 
poverty. 

Yes, doubtless he was poor. If I had not in¬ 
stinctively known this at the moment I touched his 
toil-stained hand, the knowledge would have come 
to me when together we entered his humble abode. 
It was a poor lodging in a small house, and very 
meanly furnished; but it had about it an air of 
S S Prick One Penny. 
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STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 


comfort, nevertheless. The window was shrouded 
by clean curtains ; the walls, though white-washed, 
were free from stain; a bright fire burned on the 
hearth, a kettle was steaming on the hob; a clean 
though coarse cloth covered a small table, on which 
were a plate or two, a cup and saucer, a brown loaf, 
a small piece of cheese, and a tea-pot. Near the 
table sat a comely woman, employed at needlework; 
and in a crib at the farther side of the room were 
two sleeping children. 

“Y r ou are late to-night, James,” said the woman, 
laying aside her work when my owner entered: 
“ and wet too,” she added, as she rose and assisted 
him to take off his outer coat. 

“ Late and wet, and hungry as well, Susan,” said 
he, good-humouredly; and I thought of the contrast 
presented by this wedded pair, and a miserable 
ih'imkiM'd and his wife with whom I had some time 
before become acquainted. 

It was after my owner had purified himself from 
the stains of his daily occupation, had shifted some 
part of liis attire, and had satisfied his hunger with 
a meal of bread and cheese and weak tea, that his 
wife rather anxiously asked what success he had 
met with during the day. 

“ Rather better than usual, Susan dear,” said the 
cab-driver ; “ eight fares altogether—mostly short 
ones, to be sure; but there will be four shillings left 
for the day’s work when master is paid.” And 
saying this, he emptied his pocket of what money 
it contained, and spread it on the table. “ Count 
it, Susan,” said ho. 

“ Gold too !” said Susan, taking me between her 
fingers ; “ not for a single fare, I suppose, James.” 

“ Indeed no! it was only-” 

An exclamation from his wife prevented my owner 
from completing his sentence. He looked in¬ 
quiringly towards her, and saw that she was hold¬ 
ing me close to the light of a candle, and turning 
me over and over. 

" What is the matter, Susan P” asked James. 

Oh, James ! did you really take this for gold?” 

“ Truly I did; and gave good silver in change 
for it. Sure, and ’tis half a sovereign.” 

“ Indeed, I am afraid it is not, James,” replied 
the wife, looking greatly concerned, and rubbing me 
the while, “ It has the look of gold; but it hasn’t 
the right stamp on the tail side, and it feels too 
light. I am afraid you have been cheated, James.” 

The poor man took mo into his hand. A short 
examination suffioed. “ I have been bit, Susan,” 
said he; “ ’tis only a sixpenny piece, gilded over.” 

“ Oh ! James, how could you-” 

“ How could I be so stupid P you were going to 
say. Well, Susan, it was stupid enough, to be sure: 
but the night was darkish, you see; and then, the 
gentleman I took it of was so respectable, that I 
didn’t look much at what he gave me. It was a 
mistake; I can’t think but it was a mistake of his,” 
continued the cab-driver: “ very like the gentleman 
himself had been took in, and didn’t know that he 
had got such a thing as this about him.” 

That old book at your elbow, John, (said the 
silvery voice to the listening clerk,) tells you 
something about “ charity, that thinketh no evil— 
beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 


things;” and if you had been there, friend, and 
heard my poor cab-driver talk so gently of the man 
who had injured him, you would have said, “There’s 
something good about that man; he has got somo 
of the right sort of stuff in him;” and you wouldn’t 
have been far out in your judgment, John. 

“ Do you know the gentleman you took it of P” 
asked the cab-driver’s wife/ in a rather troubled 
voice. 

“ No, Susan,” quoth James; “ hut may be I can 
find him out, for he was my last fare, and I know 
where I took him up and set him down : I should 
know him again too ; and if he is a gentleman, as 
he looked to be, he’ll right me, mayhap.” 

“But if he shouldn’t, James,” suggested Susan: 
“ or if you shouldn’t fall in with him ?” 

“ Then we must put up with the loss, Susan, as 
well as we can,” said my owner, cheerfully; “ so 
now, lass, we’ll say no more about it:” and he re¬ 
placed me carefully in his pocket. 

It would have done your heart good, my friend, 
had you seen the poor cab-driver, after this, take 
down an old well-worn Bible from a ' shelf, and 
heard him read aloud, words of comfort and hope 
and promise to his hard-working wife; and then,- 
witnessed them as they knelt together, while their 
voices uttered, in unison of heart and soul, “Forgive 
us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us ! Lead us not into temptation, but de¬ 
liver us from evil!” 

It is all right, thought I. And so it was, John. 

I was many months in the cab-driver’s possession. 
For some days ho carried me about with him, in the 
faint expectation of meeting with my late owner, and 
confronting us together; but, failing in this, he gave 
mo, one evening, into his wife’s custody, 

“It will be safer with you, Susan, than with me,” 
said ho : “ may be I should pass it away unknow¬ 
ingly, as the gentleman did.” 

“ You will say that, James,” said she. 

“ Well, well, Susan —as I hope and trust he did ; 
and anyway, it might get into bad hands and do 
mischief; so wo’ll just keep it apart for awhile, and 
by and by we’ll rub the gilt off, and turn it into an 
honest sixpenny bit again.” So Susan took charge 
of me, and put mo in a broken cup on tho top shelf 
of a littlo cupboard. 

It is a poor calling, my friend, that of a cab-driver. 
Sometimes ray owner earned a good day’s wages, 
and sometimes he did not; and it was oftener this 
than that. His master was a hard man, too, who 
would have his weekly payments punctually made, 
whether his man had been successful or otherwise. 
Nevertheless, my poor owner was happy in his 
poverty, and gave thanks for his hard fare with 
more heartfelt sincerity than is always to be found 
in those who have never known privation and want. 

I could tell you much that passed before me of 
the struggles of an honest man, whose hands were 
barely sufficient for him, and who scorned to make 
up by inferior practices and petty extortion, for the 
want of that which was kept from him by the greed 
of an unjust employer; but I must hasten on with 
my history. 

It happened, after I had been some time in his 
possession, and tho memory of me had almost passed 
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out of his mind, that my owner was seized with 
sore sickness, which prevented him from following 
his daily occupation. For many weeks did he lay 
down-stricken and helpless on his couch, while the 
strong meshes of poverty gathered closer and closer 
around him and his, and destitution stared them in 
the face. Yet did he keep up a cheerful courage, 
and speak words of peace and comfort to his de¬ 
sponding wife and the mother of his shivering and 
hungry babes. 

At length disease departed, and he slowly re¬ 
covered some slight degree of strength; but ere 
then had that poor lodging been stripped of almost 
every comfort, to provide sustenance and fuel for 
the suffering family. 

" Susan, the Lord is merciful and gracious,” 
said my owner, one evening: “ I shall be able to 
get to work to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow, James !” and the tears coursed each 
other down her wan and haggard cheeks: “you 
will not be strong enough to hold the reins, my poor 
husband.” 

“ I must try, Susan; and I feel somehow that I 
shall have strength given to me. So, give the little 
ones a good hearty meal, dear: they have fared 
badly of late, I know; and so have you, Susan.” 

Yes, yes, my owner knew this; but he did not 
know all; for, out of the love she bore to him, his 
wife had concealed from the sick man her own 
deepest sufferings and intensest trials; neither did 
he know that now all food was gone, that the last 
handful of fuel burned on the hearth, that the last 
penny had disappeared. He learned this now—no 
matter how. 

“ Is there no one who will trust us with a loaf 
and some firing—till to-morrow?” said my owner. 

“ We are in debt already,” sobbed his wife ; and 
the poor man looked uneasily around him. 

For the first time, he perceived how bare was his 
apartment; for it was while he slept that Susan had 
removed from time to time the articles which had 
been exchanged for food, until scarcely anything 
remained; he had not noticed this before, in his 
weakness ; but he saw it now, and he understood 
it as well. Glancing too at the thin and trembling 
hand he clasped in his own, he saw that the wed¬ 
ding ring was gone. 

It had been parted with, and its proceeds spent 
on medicines for the sick husband, and food for the 
babes. 

“And, oh James!” sobbed Susan, looking into 
her husband’s face, and speaking low—“ this is not 
the worst. I have had a sore temptation, James.” 

“ A temptation ! poor Suzy, I don’t wonder.” 

“ A temptation to sin a great sin, James,” con¬ 
tinued the poor wife. 

“ And the Lord delivered you from it, didn’t he, 
Susan ? I am almost sure he did,” said the sick 
man, quickly and nervously, yet cheerfully and 
hopefully; “ yes, yes, ‘ the Lord knows how to 
deliver them that are tempted.’ You didn’t sin 
the sin, whatever it was, Susan ?” 

“ I didn’t do the deed ; but I thought the 
thought,” said she. 

“ Dear wife, what was it ? Dearest, tell me ?” said 
my poor owner, anxiously. 
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“ Yes, truly,” said she ; aud then she whispered 
how that one evening, not many days before, she 
had bethought her of the bad piece of money, the 
gilt sixpence; and how it had come into her mind 
that it was so like what it was not, that her hus¬ 
band had been deceived by the appearance; how 
that then, prompted by some evil suggestions, and 
urged by despair, she had taken me in her hand 
(ah! well did I know this), and rushed with me 
into the street, intending — in her short-lived de¬ 
lirium of desperation—to pass me off at my unreal 
value; and how, at that moment, the consciousness 
of her guilty intent filled her with dismay, and ter¬ 
ror, and trembling. “ It was then,” said she, “ that 
I parted with my ring, and brought back again the 
false and treacherous coin.” 

“ Have you it now, Susan ?” said the poor man; 
and thereupon the wife rose, and, reaching me from 
my resting-place, laid me before her hushed. 

“ Bless the Lord, that he didn’t leave you to 
yourself, Susan,” said he tenderly; “ and as to this 
false thing, it shall never tempt you again;” and 
thereupon he cast me on to the hot cinders of the 
poor fire, and afterwards employed himself in scour¬ 
ing me on the hearth-stone until my outward coat 
had almost disappeared, and I presented a woful, 
tarnished, and blackened appearance, such as I had 
never before known. 

“ There,” said he, “ may be it will purchase a loaf 
now at its right and lawful value!” and ere long I 
was on the way to the huckster’s shop. 

“ Don’t like the look of it,” said the man, eyeing 
me suspiciously, and dropping me on his counter. 

“ It is a good sixpence, surely,” said the poor sor¬ 
rowful woman. 

“ May be,” he replied; “ but it passes my judg¬ 
ment to say what it is : it’s all colours but the right. 
I’d rather have nothing to do with it.” 

Poor Susan took me up meekly, and was leaving 
the shop. Poor woman! she was so weighed down 
with trouble that she couldn’t speak. 

“ Stop,” said the man; “here: you are going 
without your loaf.” 

“ I cannot have it,” said she hysterically: “ I 
cannot have it: it is no matter.” She scarcely 
knew what she said. 

“ Monsense,” said the man; “ you want it, or else 
you wouldn’t have come for it. There, take it:” and 
he pushed the loaf towards her. 

“But I cannot pay for it,” she gasped: “you 
won’t take this for it,” and she held me in her 
trembling hand — “ and I havn’t another.” 

“Well.” 

“ And I owe you money already that I cannot 
pay.” 

“But you will when your husband gets better. 
0 yes, you will; I know you well enough,” con¬ 
tinued the man, as his poor customer was about to 
speak ; “ so take the loaf, mistress, and no more 
words about it.” 

“ May the Almighty bless you for this deed!” 
cried the agitated woman, bursting into tears ; “ you 
have saved us from starving a’most,” she added, as 
she eagerly took the proffered loaf. 

“Eh! wdiat ! you don’t mean- but you do 

though ; I can see it in your looks ; I saw it when 
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you first, came in: but, I say, you oughtn’t, you 
know.” 

“ I couldn’t bear to get further into debt,” said 
the poor woman, timidly. 

“ There, never mind about debt now, mistress; 
but, now you are about it, you may as well take this 
with you tooand the man wrapped some scraps 
of bacon in a piece of paper, and thrust them into 
her hands. “ And stop : you couldn’t carry this, 

I suppose ?” touching a basket of coals which stood 
on the shop floor, with his heavily booted foot: 

“ of course you couldn’t, though; so I’ll just bring 
it along.” 

So the poor woman left the huckster’s shop with 
a joyful heart, and he followed her with the basket 
of coals. Thus unbelief was rebuked and faith 
strengthened; and there was praise as well as 
prayer that night in my poor owner’s dwelling. 
Meanwhile, I was returned to my former place of 
deposit. 

CHAPTER IX. — THE POOR CABMAN MEETS WITH AN 
ADVENTURE. 

My poor owner gained health and strength by 
degrees, and returned to his accustomed occupa¬ 
tion ; and though poverty clung to him, he paid off 
in time his debt to the friendly huckster — his debt 
of money, you understand, not his debt of grati¬ 
tude. 

“ ’Tis good enough silver, though for gold it was 
a big sham,” said he one morning, after carefully 
examining and rubbing me; “ I’ll carry it in my 
pocket, Susan, and that will bring back its right 
look soon.” So I went into my owner’s pocket, and 
he went to his work. 

“ Cab!” 

The voice was a loud hearty voice; and it issued 
from a strong hearty man, in stout, easy-fitting 
attire, the lower part of whose countenance was con¬ 
cealed by a black beard of prolific growth and ample 
dimensions; while his cheeks and brow had been 
evidently darkened by exposure to wind and sun. 

“ Cab l” 

The man was impatient. He stood on the kerb¬ 
stone of the pavement, waving his hand and beckon¬ 
ing to my owner; meanwhile, another vehicle drove 
in between. 

“No, no, I don’t want you — didn’t call you. 
Cab, I say, Cab l” and thereupon my owner moved 
himself and his carriage towards the caller. 

“ Where to, sir P” asked James, touching his hat. 

“ Hem! That’s a puzzling question,” said the 
stranger, looking scrutinizingly into my owner’s 
face ; and then, apparently satisfied, he muttered to 
himself—“ All right; he’s the man I want.” 

“Where did you say, sir?” asked cab-driver, who 
had only imperfectly heard the stranger’s last words. 

“Nowhere; I said nowhere,” he responded, with 
a laugh. “ Where do you live, my friend ?” 

“ I, sir P” my owner seemed puzzled. 

“ Yes, you by yourself—you!” said the strange 
fare. 

“ I don’t live by myself, sir,” said the cabman, 
still more puzzled ; “ but I live”—and he told him 
where. 

“ Exactly. Well, that’s just where I want to go; 


I know now,” said the stranger; and he sprang 
into the cab. 

“ It is no distance ; the gentleman might as well 
walk it,” said my owner to himself, as he mounted 
to his seat: and then he began to wonder what the 
gentleman could want at such a poor place; and 
why he should have arrived, by so odd a method, 
at the knowledge of where he wished to be con¬ 
veyed. He had not ceased wondering when he 
arrived at his destination. 

“ Draw up to your own door, friend,” said the 
stranger; and my owner obeyed. 

“ Pay as we go,” exclaimed the gentleman, jump¬ 
ing out, and putting a shilling into my owner’s 
hand. 

“ Sixpence is the fare, sir,” returned James; and 
he put his hand into his pocket for the change. I 
was his only sixpence; aild he handed me over to 
the gentleman: “ ’Tis a queer colour,” said he, 

“ but it is good silver, sir.” 

“ Pooh !” said the stranger ; “ I don’t want it; 
but all right too; nothing like squaring accounts 
and he dropped me into his purse. And it ivcis 
a purse, too, I can tell you, John. There were 
sovereigns and half sovereigns, crowns, half crowns, 
and shillings, to say nothing of some odd half 
score or two of sixpences. It was long since I had 
fallen in with so goodly a company of my own 
species. The man had need to be a strong man, to 
carry about with him such a load of coined gold 
and silver without inconvenience. And yet, believe 
me, if I had any feeling then, it was of regret at 
being parted from my poor former owner. 

“ And now, friend,” said my new owner to my 
old, “ your horse won’t bolt, I suppose.” 

“No fear, sir,” replied the driver. 

“March on, then, my friend; lead the way—I 
mean to your room.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir ; but there must be some 
mistake,” said the cab driver, wondering more than 
ever. 

“No mistake at all. I want to speak to you.” 

“Would you mind speaking here, sirP” said 
James, still hesitating. 

“ Why, my friend ?” 

“ Because it is something unpleasant juerliaps, 
and Susan—that’s my wife-” 

“ If it were anything very unpleasant, I should 
not perhaps have brought you here; so you must 

let me have my way. Please to lead on, Mr.- 

By the way, your name is-?” 

“Thompson, sir.” 

“ True. Please to lead on, Mr. Thompson.” 

Here the deep booming of the clocks, from one 
church steeple after another, proclaimed the hour 
of midnight; and the poor clerk started from a 
reverie into which he had fallen. 

“ My crooked friend is beguiling me into keeping 
late hours,” said he to himself; “ but it is no mat¬ 
ter ;” and he took up his pen again. The charm 
was broken, however; his thoughts were wander¬ 
ing far away; and, pushing aside his papers, he 
rose from his seat with a heavy sigh, and paced to 
and fro through his small chamber with uuequal 
footsteps, 
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u Ever with me,” he whispered to himself sorrow¬ 
fully, 

“ -present with me clay and night— 

Spectres of days, and months, and years misspent; 

Of talents wasted—hopes which I have murdered! 

****** Peace gone, 

And hope, and self-esteem, and that calm joy. 

The fruit of virtuous days and tranquil nights! 

My friends, the early and the kind, are lost; 

My wasted life has tarnished a good name; 

My thriftless cost has ruined a fair fortune; 

My sinful course has shattered a strong frame. 

Oh, that I were again a happy boy!” 

“ Strange,” continued the poor clerk, in self-com¬ 
muning, “ how these lines (where can I have picked 
them up, I wonder?) have jingled in my thoughts all 
day. There are more of them; but it does not 
matter. There are better thoughts and more 
cheering anticipations, and most blessed assurances 
hereand he halted suddenly before the well-used 
Bible on his table, and turned over its leaves, until 
his eye lighted on what he sought, and then it 
brightened up into rapture, pleasant to behold, if 
any had been there to witness it; while a joyous 
smile played for a moment on his lips. And then 
he broke out into a livelier, happier strain:— 

“ I do believe, despair is ending, 

Thy soul’s bewildered chaos gone; 

The dove of heavenly peace descending, 

There broods alone. 

“ I cannot speak the rapture dawning 

On more than midnight’s deepest gloom; 

I mount upon the wings of morning, 

Beyond the tomb. 

" At thy decrees no longer railing, 

Patience, O Lord! I ask alone; 

And humbly cry, my guilt bewailing, 

Thy will be done !” 


SEABOENE EEUIT FOE LONDON. 

Pudding Lane, at no time remarkable for its tran¬ 
quillity, is in a state of unusual excitement this 
morning. The “ Elinor,” the “ Euthelra,” the 
“ Sardinia,” the “ Seaton,” the “ Iberia,” the “ Sultan,” 
the “ Helen,” and other fruit-laden vessels besides, 
have arrived in the river, from the Mediterranean, 
the Spanish coast, the West Indies, and from other 
quarters ; and they, or their tenders, are now lying 
off Fresh Wharf, unloading their cargoes, which it 
is imperative should be turned into cash as fast as 
possible. 

It is one of the few warm days in early August, 
and the lane, crammed almost to obstruction, pre¬ 
sents not only a characteristic sj)ectacle, but regales 
the nostrils of a stranger with a characteristic odour. 
Heavily laden waggons block the narrow roadway, 
and their contents, consisting of bulky bags, of 
orange boxes, of rough deal cases or crates stuffed 
with little fruit boxes, and of ponderous wicker 
baskets, are flying off into the air by means of 
cranes and pulleys suspended from the yawning 
warehouses aloft. Meanwhile, a constant succession 
of Atlantean j^orters, each with a jn’odigious package 
upon his shoulders, file up from the river side, and, 
forcing their way through the crowd, plunge into one 
or other of the open doors to the left, and vanish. 
Said crowd consists of a rather grotesque assemblage 


of London roughs, clad in all manner of costumes 
—in fustian, in leather, in velveteen and frieze, 
with slouch wide-awakes, battered beavers, rimless 
caps, with cut-down smocks, sleeveless jackets, and 
thick unctuous wrappers; with bluchers down at 
heel, hob-nailed clogs, and by-gone ventilating boots, 
good for airing the toes. A majority of them are 
indulging in the luxury of a short pipe, which they 
seem to enjoy at then* ease while lounging on the 
door-steps or sitting on the kerb, among the sleek- 
fed draught horses, who, with their huge heads 
buried in their nose-bags, are taking their lunch 
with an air of perfect contentment. The odours 
which emanate from all sides are not of a very 
describable kind. In the lane itself, there is the 
delicate fragrance of wall-fruit striving against the 
fumes of tobacco and something more than the 
suspicion of the aroma of periwinkles; and at its 
estuary into Thames Street below, there are the 
mingled exhalations of Covent Garden and Billings¬ 
gate, of the far-off tropics and the pickling-tub, 
under your nose. If the scents are manifold and 
diversified, the sights are not less so, and afford 
some delightful contrasts to the lover of the pic¬ 
turesque and antithetical, for the contents of the 
shops in the lane and its embouchure present the 
most charming jumble that can be conceived. 
There are oranges and lemons, and green bottles 
of cod-liver oil; heaps of dried peel, and bungs for 
barrels, along with peaches and greengages, whelks 
and red-herrings, fraternising with hot-house 
grapes, black Hamburghs and muscats from Jer¬ 
sey; crawfish and sawn-asunder lobsters framed 
in Spanish nuts and Dutch melons, young French 
apples couchant with dried Finnan haddocks and 
smoked salmon, and punnets of tempting straw¬ 
berries fringing the tubs of live oysters. All 
this heterogeneous grouping, multitudinous and 
puzzling as it appears to a stranger, is but a mere 
fractional type of the various business which is here 
carried on by wholesale from day to day, on a scale 
truly gigantic. 

At this particular crisis, tho simultaneous arrival 
of so many fruit vessels with perishable cargoes 
has necessitated three several sales in one day. 
Of the mass of this merchandise, which has to be 
suddenly disposed of, the reader may form some 
idea when he learns that among other items too 
numerous to be set down here, the several cata¬ 
logues of this morning’s sales set forth eleven 
thousand pine-apples, about a thousand chests of 
the huge onions that figure in the grocers’ windows, 
several hundreds of boxes of lemons and chests of 
oranges, a hundred or two barrels of nuts from 
Spain and Brazil, besides a largo miscellaneous 
collection of choicest fruit from France and the 
Channel Islands. 

We will now enter one of the warehouses, where 
the goods are on view previous to the sale. It is 
a singular sort of building, such, we should imagine, 
as has not its counterpart elsewhere. The sale¬ 
room is on the ground floor, at the right hand of 
the entrance; to the left is the counting-house, and 
beyond them in front is a broad stout double ladder, 
instead of a staircase, leading to the warehouses 
above. These are severally numbered, and the con- 
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tenia of each arc set down in the catalogue, for the 
convenience of buyers. Followin g a brawny porter, 
with some two hundred weight at least on his 
shoulders, we mount the stout ladder, and, turning 
to the left, find ourselves in a large loft-like chamber, 
literally running over with pine apples and wall- 
fruit. Some twenty pairs of busy hands are en¬ 
gaged in opening the heavy boxes as fast as they 
arrive, and arranging them in lots according to the 
catalogue, which, contrary to the custom in other 
cases, has been printed and circulated ere the 
arrival of the goods. Most of the pines require 
stripping of their offshoots, which is summarily 
accomplished by the lotters, and the floor is covered 
almost knee-deep with the green exuviae. The 
pines are disposed in lots of twenty each, with no 
space between them, there being no room for se¬ 
paration. The peaches, nectarines, “cots,” (the 
commercial diminutive of apricots,) grapes, and 
other choice fruits, are packed in small rough deal 
boxes containing but a few pounds each, and the 
valuable fruit is so well cared for by its foreign 
owners, that it arrives at the market without the 
•slightest scathe or blemish, and as pure in its 
native bloom as though just gathered from a 
nobleman’s hot-house. The smell of so vast a 
quantity of fruit, which would be overpowering, 
and to some people unbearable, is abated and 
rendered agreeable by the thorough ventilation 
which everywhere prevails, the walls being rather 
railings than solid divisions, and the air permeating 
the whole building in every part. 

We find no essential difference in any of the 
warehouses, the only variation being in the des¬ 
cription of goods ; here it is pines, in another place 
it is onions, in a third nuts, in a fourth apples and 
pears, in a fifth wall-fruit, and in a sixth potatoes, 
and so on; but in all, the buyers are conning over 
the lots, and ticking their catalogues, or making 
calculations for the impending sale. 

Now it might be imagined that, as there are 
three sales to come off to-day, and nearly all the 
buyers in London are attracted to the spot, each of 
the agents or consignees having goods to dispose 
of, would be anxious to get the start of the other, 
and would strive his utmost to make his own 
market. Not so. The consignees of Pudding 
Lane are wiser in their generation, and have too 
much regard for the interests of their principals, 
and their own, to do anything of the kind. Please 
to observe that they do business, not on the com¬ 
petitive, but on the co-operative principle: instead 
of devising howto cut one another’s throats, as the 
phrase goes, they combine to fill one another’s 
pockets; they do not attempt to gain popularity 
by knocking down cheap lots, but give each other 
the opportunity of realizing as much as possible 
for the goods committed to their charge. The 
sales go on in rotation: agent A, we will suppose, 
begins at one o’clock, and gets done before three; 
agent B will begin at three and get done by half¬ 
past four; and soon afterwards agent C will com¬ 
mence, and have the rest of the day to himself. 
The effect of this system is, that each gets all the 
buyers present at his sale-room, which you may be 
quite sure is roomy enough to contain them all. 


And a veritable bear-garden the sale-room is, as 
the reader may readily conceive, looking to the class 
of rough customers already described, These gen¬ 
try appear to be for the most part the stall-keepers, 
or the peripatetic dealers who travel with their 
hand carts the streets of the metropolis; but 
though they cut the most prominent figure in 
Pudding Lane, and make the greatest noise in the 
sale-room, they arc by no meEtns the largest pur¬ 
chasers. The choicest of the stock is bought up 
by a comparatively few quiet individuals, with whom 
the auctioneer is well acquainted, and who effect 
important purchases by nods and signals scarcely 
noticeable by a casual spectator. The rapidity of 
the transactions is something striking. We note 
that in five minutes’ time thirteen lots have been 
disposed of; and even this rate is sometimes ex¬ 
ceeded, as, in spite of some noisy disputes and 
delays, nearly three hundred lots are knocked down 
in a couple of hours. This summary despatch does 
not, however, prevent the constant exchange of 
coarse jokes, the roughest kind of raillery, and some 
rather doubtful witticisms, to which a ready reply 
is never wanting. Much amusement is excited by 
the knocking down of half-a-dozen damaged Dutch 
melons to a young Jew bidder, for twopence, and 
the demand which is immediately made by his 
Gentile opponents for the exaction of a deposit. 
Not a single article is produced in the sale-room, 
nor is there any description of the lots given in the 
catalogue—the mere number alone sufficing for all, 
purposes of business. We notice that some few of 
the lots fetch extraordinary prices, considerably 
above the amounts bid for others of precisely the 
same description. On inquiry, we are informed 
that these are lots which private individuals, not 
dealers, have selected from the stock in view, with 
the understanding that they will pay for them 
whatever sum they may be knocked down at. This 
mode of buying, the genus dealer always resents, 
and punishes if he can. Thus, if he knows the lots 
thus privately selected, he will run them up far 
beyond their value, knowing that, being already 
gone, they cannot be adjudged to him, and must 
be paid for by the forestaller, however exorbitant 
the sum at which the hammer falls. We were 
assured that instances have been known where 
persons thus anticipating the sale have been mulcted 
to the tune of a hundred pounds and more. 

Another noticeable feature of the sale is the fact 
that the auctioneer is not obliged to take the high¬ 
est bidding and knock down the lot, if the bidding 
be not up to the mark which he has determined 
upon, or which has been indicated by the owner of 
the goods. This discretion of his is, however, 
necessarily limited: where, as in the case of the 
wall fruit and melons, etc., the goods are rapidly 
perishable, he sells for what he can get at the first 
opportunity; but when the wares are potatoes, 
onions, nuts, or lemons, all of which will keep a 
considerable time, he is in a condition to hold on 
until a more brisk demand may insure him his 
price. 

Notwithstanding the want of ceremony and the 
rather free licence which prevails, the sales are all 
conducted with a degree of practical order and most 
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effectual despatch, so that all is done while daylight 
enough yet remains for the delivery of the goods, 
and even for their partial distribution through the 
highways and byways of this great city. 

Comparatively speaking, the enormous trade 
which has its nucleus in Pudding Lane is almost 
a novelty in the commerce of London. It is true 
that the traffic in oranges, lemons, and Spanish 
nuts is of sufficiently ancient standing; but the 
traffic in West India pines is quite of recent date, 
since it was but a few years ago that the first sam¬ 
ples of them made their appearance in the shops of 
the fruiterers and grocers of London. It may in¬ 
terest our readers to know that this trade, which 
has now increased to such enormous dimensions, 
had its origin among the emancipated negroes of 
the West Indies. The first pines imported from 
the western isles were grown by the negroes on 
their own lands, and were intended for their own 
consumption: an unexpected glut of them led to 
the experimental speculation of exporting them to 
England, and they were sent out as ballast at the 
minimum cost for freight. In London they were 
warmly welcomed, and fetched a far higher price 
than was anticipated, and year by year the demand 
for them has increased, until they have become a 
regular and valuable staple of West India produce. 
They are produced with very little labour, and this 
fact, perhaps more than anything else, has led to 
their cultivation on a large scale upon estates where 
labour is not easily obtained. The trade in French 
fruit has likewise increased enormously within the 
last few years, and bids fair to increase as much 
more, as it is a fact that the growth of fruit in our 
own country bears nothing like the proportion to 
our population which it did thirty years ago. Since 
that time, we have nearly doubled our numbers, 
while, according to some accounts, the amount of 
fruit we have raised—of those species at least which 
are accessible to the masses—has actually dimin¬ 
ished. This being the case, we who are fond of 
fresh fruit may be thankful that our brethren, black 
and white, and our friends in Pudding Lane, have 
come to the rescue. 


THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 

UP GLENCOE. 

At six o’clock in the summer’s morning, the neat 
steamer “Pioneer” lay hissing alongside the pier 
at Oban, evidently longing to be off with its cargo 
of passengers for Glencoe and Fort William. This 
pier is in itself a curiosity, being the hull of a 
wrecked American barque affixed to the stone 
wharf. When we became as wide-awake as usual, 
we found ourselves steaming away through the 
bay northwards, disturbing the deep glassy reflec¬ 
tions of Dunolly and Dunstaffnage, among many 
islets; along Lismore, with its white limestone 
furrows rifting its verdant pastoral slopes; and 
gradually nearing a vision of grand misty moun¬ 
tains congregated beyond. We are on Loch 
Linnhe, the commencement of that chain of inland 
lakes linked by the Caledonian Canal; to the right 
the heights of Lorn and Appin, cast into a thousand 
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shapes ; to the left, the blue hills of Ossian’s Mor- 
ven. There is Tirefoor Castle on an eminence, as • 
we pass the mouth of Loch Creran—a tower appa¬ 
rently constructed of dry stones without cement, at 
some very remote age of masonry. By-and-by 
we come to a low grey ruin on a promontory— 
Castle-Stalker, built for James iv. Entering the 
narrow sound of Shun a, we sail immediately beneath 
splendid shore-heights, greened from brow to base, 
furrowed with innumerable seams, ragged fleecy 
cloudlets drifting across the midst; the gull’s 
flight is far above our masts, but does not reach 
half-w’ay to the top of these. 

Now the dappled sky decides in favour of fine 
weather: the sun looks out over a ridge of mist, 
which forthwith begins to glide away to recesses 
among the hills; what gleams of green and gold 
illuminate the land ! Small white houses, looking 
insignificant as quartz pebbles, dot the shore in 
some places. The ragged cloud fleeces have lifted 
partially, and curl over the topmost edge of the 
crags ; higher they lift, they break; chasms and 
precipices are revealed in mountains within and 
afar. Loch Eil and Lock Leven divide at the 
point of Onich, which is a promontory of Inver¬ 
ness-shire. Here w T e might see Ben Nevis, if the 
sky were clear; but not a trace of his mountain 
majesty is visible this morning. 

Our steamer turns eastward into Loch Leven. 
Above Ballahulish Ferry rise the twin blasted 
peaks of the “ Hill of the Thunderboltmasses of 
rock line the shore, bearing marks which tell the 
geologist that glacier-action has grooved and 
polished their surfaces. He sees with scientific 
eye that these Highland ravines were once filled 
with ice, which, gliding downwards ever, as the 
Alpine Mer-de-Glace is still doing, has left unmis- 
takeable records of its presence in the scratched 
and grooved surfaces of the schistose and slaty 
strata. Olay deposits near by contain shells now 
only extant in the arctic oceans. 

Further eastward still, through shadows of 
mountains, which are piled grandly in front, 
crested by the conical Pass of Glencoe. At the 
slate quarries of Ballahulish—which look dark and 
glossy as if under perpetual showers—we landed, 
and after much strife of tongues, procured seats on 
a very tumble-down omnibus. Our suspicions of 
the sorry steeds which drew the vehicle were ere 
long justified, for after passing through the hamlet 
of Invercoe—the houses of which are built of all 
sorts of stones put together irregularly, layers of 
clay-slate among boulders of granite and gneiss— 
we came to the little river Coe, naming the glen; 
a bridge with rather a steep back-bone crosses it. 
Our horses made a wretched effort to climb this, 
but recoiled heavily against the parapet; nor v r as 
it till the passengers alighted with one accord, that 
their straining was successful. Two better ap¬ 
pointed coaches passed us in triumph, but a third 
rosinante added to our equipment enabled us to 
follow at a cautious pace. 

Just near the bridge, on the edge of the loch, 
stands the gable of the house of Maclan, chief of 
the clan MacDonald when the celebrated massacre 
was perpetrated here. A few fine ash and plane 
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trees grow about it: afc a little distance is the island 
burial-place of tlie tribe, where sleeps the chief with 
the crowd of nameless victims of that most atrocious 
butchery. Farther on, and we indeed enter into 
the desolation of the “ Glen of Weeping.” Does it 
not seem as if blasted by the remembrance of a 
horrible crime P One human dwelling, of the 
wretchedest stamp, is for six miles the only sign of 
population visible. Yast mountains crowd together, 
so steep that a blade of grass or a spray of moss 
can scarce get footing on their perpendicular sides. 
The rain that falls on their bald scalps plunges 
downwards by a thousand furrows to the torrent in 
the vale below. Glencoe is grand even to savage¬ 
ness; the very sunlight seems to have lost its 
joyousness within those gloomy precincts. 

Fissures and caverns abound. The cave of Ossian 
is a black cleft in the face of a mural precipice, 
hundreds of feet above the track pursued by 
tourists; a soldier once climbed to it. A pile of 
rocks fantastically heaped on the summit of a peak 
is called the Lord Chancellor, from a strange 
similarity to that noble personage in his robes and 
wig upon the woolsack. The crags are well nigh 
infinite in form and composition; mica, gneiss, 
porphyry of all colours: the igneous and aqueous 
formations are intermixed in geological chaos. 

Continually, as we wind through the wild dark 
pass, the memory of the massacre arises; the 
snowy night in February—the flashing shots of 
the soldiery through the gloom, as the guests 
murder their hospitable hosts—the miserable fugi¬ 
tives flying up the glen and cowering among the 
naked rocks—the crimson glow of burning home¬ 
steads—the shrieks of the helpless sufferers. Does 
all history present a worse episode of foulest 
treachery ? 

The black tarn called Treachtan lies midway. I 
do not suppose that sunlight ever rests upon its 
surface for longer than the noon hour of a mid¬ 
summer’s day. Hence issues the Coe or Cona; 
and the lakelet is fed in turn by three rivulets, 
which are spanned by a bridge in one of the most 
romantic nooks of the valley. Before reaching this 
point, the vehicles stopped because the road stopped; 
but all passengers who wished to go farther might 
take an hour’s walk. An humble hostelry is the 
King’s House, at the head of the glen. Monotonous 
moors stretch thenceforth for a long way, bordered 
by the Alps of Inverness. 

Returning by the same route, we again got into 
the steamer at the slate quarries, and proceeded 
down Loch Leven towards its junction with Loch 
Eil. Not far from that is the mountain opposite 
the inn of Ballahulish, concerning which N. P. 
'Willis remarks that it “ sweeps down to the lake 
with a curve even more exquisitely graceful than 
that of Vesuvius in its far-famed descent to Portici. 
The scene does not pass easily from the memory: 
a lonely and sweet spot that would recur to one in 
any crisis of existence, when the heart shrinks from 
the observation of men.” Such spots are common 
in these Western Highlands. 

Now, looking northward over Point Onich, we 
were rewarded with a glimpse of the glorious Ben 
Nevis; rising unapproachably above all other 


heights, battalions of clouds marching across its 
face and obliterating all its outline at times. Very 
fitful arc the monarch’s moods, and even while we 
gaze admiringly, a volume of fog envelopes the 
great bare brow impenetrably. Twenty-four miles 
is said to be the circumference of the base, and four 
thousand four hundred feet the altitude, of Ben 
Nevis. Coasting the eastern shore of Loch Eil, 
beside slopes which verily seemed a hundred fathoms 
from sea to summit, we kept looking often into mid¬ 
air for the giant. And once, while thus watching, 
the clouds parted considerably nearer the zenith 
than we had thought possible, and displayed the 
purple peak, islanded in the sky. 

Beneath the mountain, at the confluence of the 
river Lochy with tho lake, stands Fort William, a 
neat grey-looking little town, of about fifteen hun¬ 
dred inhabitants. The fortress was originally built 
by General Monk, and held for the Parliament 
during the civil wars, but gained its present 
name from a. re-erection in the reign of William 
and Mary, when a hundred English soldiers were 
placed in garrison here to check the Jacobitical 
designs of the Highlanders of Loehaber and Appin. 
In the rebellions of T5 and ’45 it stood sieges 
from the partisans of the Pretender, and is now 
just a warlike relic of turbulent times, such as 
it is difficult to believe prevailed in Britain little 
more than a century ago. 

The steamer crosses to Corpach, at the mouth of 
tho Caledonian Canal: prominent on the shore is 
an obelisk on a knoll, commemorating Colonel John 
Cameron, slain at Waterloo. Having some hour 
and a half to wait for the passengers coming from 
Inverness, we who are returning to Oban saunter 
along the banks of the canal, and try to improve our 
acquaintance with the mighty Ben Nevis, which is 
tantalizingly coquettish this afternoon. All clouds 
of the air seem to have a rendezvous about his 
head, and pass in review before him, rendering five 
minutes’ clear view impossible. Perhaps he is 
grander thus than in naked distinctness. Many a 
famous character would seem less great but for the 
environing mists of distance and of circumstance. 
The country lies very flat to the north of the moun¬ 
tain, which makes its magnitude the more imposing. 

Bannavie is a little town of the class dependent 
chiefly upon tourists, situate a mile from Corpach 
Pier; between them is the series of eleven locks on 
the canal, called Neptune’s Staircase. To avoid the 
delay of these, passengers and luggage are trans¬ 
ported in omnibuses and vans to the steamer on 
the loch. The Caledonian Canal is well known to 
be the most extensive chain of artificial water com¬ 
munication in these kingdoms. It was constructed 
at the vast charge of a million and a quarter sterling, 
from the commencement by Mr. Telford, in 1803, to 
the latest improvements by Mr. Walker, in 1847. 
It appears to be of an uncommon breadth and depth, 
as befits the importance of the traffic. 

Homewards in the evening with a fresh freight 
of passengers : beautiful effects of light and shade 
attended our course. For the sun was declining 
behind the western heights of Ardgower and Kin- 
gairloch, darkening them into colossal purple walls; 
and haze was creeping out of sundry glens, and 
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THE TASS OF GLEKCOB. 


curling along the ascents of the hills, there to sit 
enthroned when darkness should draw on. Again 
by the shores of Lorn and Appin, districts famed 
for conservatism, which resisted Bruce and the 
house of Hanover to the last. Back to Oban 
between eight and nine, just as a great yellow moon 
rose over the waters : and so ended our trip up 
Glencoe. 

One great recommendation of these excursions 
in the Western Highlands is the cheapness and 
comfort with which they can be performed. No 
longer, as in Dr. Johnson’s time, when an open 
fishing-boat was his conveyance from island to 


island, and he had to trust the hospitality of neigh¬ 
bouring lairds for lodging, and afterwards wrote 
concerning the Hebrides in the style that would 
now be adopted in a description of Patagonia; but 
the tourist of 1860 has every appliance of ease, and 
even luxury, at his command: lines of perfectly- 
appointed steamers suiting his convenience, and 
comfortable hotels on the sites of former Highland 
shielings. Why go . to the be-praised and exagge¬ 
rated Rhine for beauty, when freshness of aBsthetic 
sensation lies so close to us in the unique loveli¬ 
ness of Staffa, the grandeur of Ben Nevis, the 
“ gloomy raptures ” of Glencoe P 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Some years ago, a periodical was projected/to be 
called “ The Grey Friar,” to contain principally 
matters relative to Christ’s Hospital, and an appli¬ 
cation was made to me for an article on the youth 
of Coleridge. The work never came to maturity. 
I had, however, written the following for its 
pages. 


As you wish for something relative to my old 
satrap, S. T. Coleridge, permit me to inform you 
that in my early days I performed the onerous duty, 
among others, of cleaning his shoes; and well do 
I remember that they were too often for my com¬ 
fort very dirty, for he was not very nice in his per¬ 
son or in his dress. He seldom had two garters at 
one time, in consequence of which his stockings 
used to drop into a series of not very elegant folds. 
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I liave a pleasing remembrance of even Coleridge’s 
old shoes ; for, as lie was not very particular how 
they were cleaned, and I was not very particular 
bow I cleaned them, the Grecian and myself agreed 
pretty well on that matter ; but woe to my bead if 
be caught me talcing the liberty to read in bis study. 
There was nob much there to tempt me, however, 
for my taste was then quite in another direction. 
Instead of Homer and Yirgil, I much preferred “The 
Seven Champions,” or even “ Jaclc the Giant-killer.” 
Unluckily, as it happened, he had an odd volume of 
the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments,” in the vul¬ 
gar tongue, and one day he caught me very cozily 
reading this work; on which discovery he most un¬ 
ceremoniously, or perhaps I should say very cere- 
moniously, kicked me out, prefacing the act with an 
animated speech. Yes, I well remember his wrath at 
my impudence, as he angrily called it. What may 
have increased his indignation on the occasion was, 
that he found me in the act of eating a remnant of 
mince-pie, which, in my juvenile innocence, I fancied 
to be my perquisite as his study boy. Well do I re¬ 
member the furious look he assumed as he put back 
his long black curls from his face, and the wrathful 
curl of his lip in the disappointment of his lost 
mince-pie, when ho hurled the empty plate after mo 
as I quickly retreated from his presence. 

I remember his entering his study one afternoon 
in a state of great irritation against Dr. Bowyer, 
the head master, who had deeply offended his 
majesty by sneering at his definition of some Greek 
word, which I have forgotten, and then sending mo 
for a rush candle (the night light of those times). 
After lighting it, ho desired me to go to the doctor’s 
house, immediately opposite, and present it to him 
with Coleridge’s duty, particularly informing the 
doctor that Coleridge had lighted it. I did not much 
relish the task, but on presenting myself to the 
doctor and delivering my message (lighted rush in 
hand), he laughed most heartily, and replied, “ Tell 
Colly (he always called him so when pleased) that 
he is a good fellow.” As, from my ignorance of 
Greek, I never could comprehend this, I must leave 
the solution thereof to those learned Thebans who 
may be competent to unriddle the enigma. 

Although Coleridge was somewhat of a hard task¬ 
master, yet I parted from him, on his leaving for 
the university, with as deep a regret as a boy could 
feel for one so superior to himself. In person ho 
was a tall, dark, handsome young man, with long 
black flowing hair; eyes, not merely dark, but black 
and keenly penetrating ; a fine forehead, a deep-toned 
harmonious voice ; a manner never to be forgotten, 
full of life, vivacity, and kindness; dignified in 
his person, and, added to all these, exhibiting the 
elements of his future greatness. Yet there was 
something awful about him, for all his equals in 
age and rank quailed before him. No wonder, 
therefore, if I did, who was selected to bo his 
“ boy,” or attendant ; he was to me the very imper¬ 
sonation of majesty, and stern indeed he could be 
when offended. 

JOHN WILICES. 

On leaving Christ’s Hospital, which I.did soon 
after Coleridge, I attended with my uncle at the 


Guildhall, to be apprenticed before the chamberlain, 
the celebrated John Wilkes. On this occasion, a 
youth of the age of nineteen or twenty was sum¬ 
moned before the chamberlain by his master, on a 
charge of “ being out late and returning drunk.” 
John Wilkes was a most remarkable man in per¬ 
son ; he squinted with both eyes in a very odd 
manner, and when displeased his countenance ex¬ 
pressed a mixture of viciousness and droll ugliness, 
and his tongue in such cases protruded a little from 
his mouth, which appeared to crush his words to a 
mumble as he uttered them. This made him look 
savage, and at the same time ridiculous, and left an 
indelibly unfavourable impression on all who saw 
him. 

This boy was the son of some public man, with a 
singular unpronounceable name, so that his lineage 
was easily recognised, and Wilkes, as we saw* had 
evidently some strong personal reason for being 
severe -with him, probably on his father’s account; 
for on hearing the charge, and again asking his 
name, he turned upon the youth in a most undig¬ 
nified and bitter maimer, and asked how he dared 

to commit such-excesses (for gentlemen swore 

in those days). The youth replied rather faintly 
that “he was sorry, but that they compelled him 
to drink.” “What!” said the chamberlain, “ did 
they pour it down your throat with a horn P” The 
culprit, exasperated at the sneer, imitating the 
squint, the lolling out of the tongue, and so the 
voice of the great man, replied, “No, they didn’t 
pour it down my throat with a horn, neither.” This 
impudent reply, however, produced a roar of laugh¬ 
ter from all the persons in attendance; and Wilkes, 
in a paroxysm of passion, quite unbecoming his 
high office, bub quite consistent with his well-known 
character, ordered the mimic to be taken to Bride¬ 
well, and there to be flogged, and imprisoned for 
a month. In the interim we saw the youth put into 
a place in the Guildhall called “ Little Ease,” a 
dark hole about four feet square, in which it was 
impossible for even a boy to stand up or lie down; 
and there it probably may bo now, though we hope 
it is not used for any such cruel purpose. 

“ This chamberlain,” said my uncle on our way 
home, “ to whom is intrusted the morals of the 
apprentices of this great city by the citizens thereof 
—for they possess the right of election—this John 
Wilkes, whose seeming virtuous indignation was 
excited by the vice and impudence of this juvenile, 
was only a few years ago the principal of an in¬ 
famous society of dissolute individuals, who used 
to meet for the perpetration of every excess of de¬ 
bauchery at Medmendham Abbey. Nor has the 
worthless man any redeeming quality to fit him 
for the important station he holds.” The place is 
now shown as one of the lions of the Thames, and 
is a sad memento of the character of the once cele¬ 
brated John Wilkes. 

% 

THE IKON MASK. 

Some years after the above event, my uncle, who 
was a major in the army, invited me to accompany 
a party on an excursion up the Thames, to see, 
among other places of note, Medmendham Abbey. 
There we saw the abbot’s parlour, in which John 
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Wilkes and liis associates held their filthy orgies. 
On returning, we landed at Walton, near Oatlands, 
to take some refreshment, where we heard of an ex¬ 
traordinary mask kept in the church. We accord¬ 
ingly proceeded there to see this curiosity, and found 
it affixed by a strong iron chain to the clerk’s desk. 
On it was inscribed, “ This bridle was presented 

to the parish of Walton by-, to keep women’s 

tongues from speaking idle.” (I write from mo¬ 
rn oi-y). It was made of an iron open sort of trellis 
work, in the form of a helmet, with a slip of steel 
in the interior to put in the mouth, and so press 
on the tongue as to prevent the wearer from speak¬ 
ing at all. The back opened with a hinge, and fas¬ 
tened by a spring clasp. The tradition is, that the 
giver, on riding through the place, heard a woman 
violently scolding her husband, and being told that 
the women of Walton were remarkable shrews, he 
had this mask made and presented it to the parish. 
On examining this head-piece, a dispute arose be¬ 
tween us as to its power of altogether preventing 
speech, so it was determined to make a trial there¬ 
of ; and as the major was the minority, he alone 
denying its power, it was agreed that he was to make 
the first trial, as that might decide the question. 
How the major was a large, stout-made, soldierly 
man; he had been selected to teach George in the 
manual exercise; and the king, who never forgot 
this or any other agreeable act of service rendered 
by another person, gave him his commission, thus 
promoting him from a sergeant-major to a full 
majority, and the king was very gracious to him 
also on several occasions. This royal notice made 
the major very apt to take offence at the slightest 
intrusion on his dignity. Well, the mask was care¬ 
fully put on by the clerk, and the snap fastened. 
As it closed, the result soon appeared, for the major 
could only roar and point with his finger to unclose 
the helmet and release him; but, alas ! the head 
proved too large to admit a finger between the mask 
and the head to unfasten the snap, and so there the 
major stood chained to the desk like a bear, roaring 
and dancing in great anger. At so ridiculous a 
figure, it was impossible not to laugh most un¬ 
seemly, until we were obliged to run out of the 
church to prevent the scandal, leaving him in the 
hands of the little clerk, who was standing on a 
form to reach the tall man’s head, looking all the 
time most dolefully at the difficulty, and considering 
how it was to end. Ultimately the blacksmith had 
to be sent for, and the prisoner was released; but 
the laughter, I am afraid, was never either for¬ 
gotten or forgiven. 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

CHAPTER I.—STRANGERS IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

The Black Country! I had read of it, talked of it, 
speculated about it, even dreamed of it; and now, 
on a hot day in June, 185—, I entered it, for the 
first time. 

My sister was my companion on the journey, and 
I believe that the ideas of each, respecting what 
might be in store for us, were about as clear, in 
their own way, as the atmosphere by which w r e 


found ourselves enveloped. We were content to 
feel, however, that we were on the verge of a 
mysterious region, and resigned ourselves ac¬ 
cordingly. The train moving at a rate winch a 
lively donkey cart might have felt tempted to 
emulate, ample opportunity was afforded for minute 
inspection of surrounding objects. And here I may 
remark that the following considerate warning had 
previously been held out to us by a Black Country 
resident:—“ Follow these directions,” wrote my 
sister’s correspondent, “ and the shock to your 
nervous system may be in some degree mitigated. 
On leaving the Birmingham terminus, shut your 
eyes, and under no pretext be induced to open 
them till you arrive at the L. R. Station. In 
the meantime, conjure up a vision of everything 
that is frightful and appalling. Let your mind’s 
eye look steadily on the perfection of ugliness in 
the abstract; and when yon, at last, look out upon 
us as we are, you will perceive that the imaginary 
has faintly indeed shadowed forth the actual!” 

I must confess, then, that I was prepared for a 
display of the terrible upon a grand scale. “ The 
Land of Fire ” was in itself a suggestive title to a 
lively imagination. I had read of travellers, in 
the venerated mail-coach days, passing through it 
by night, and waking up midway from quiet slum¬ 
ber, being overwhelmed by a terror which baffled 
all description. I had been told of burning fiery 
furnaces till my fancy had pictured a succession of 
Etnas in eruption, through which, with difficulty, 
one might pass unscathed! And now I looked 
out upon the reality with feelings of intense dis¬ 
appointment. There was nothing grand; nothing 
terrible ; nothing that even merited the appellation 
of frightful. I gazed upon a wide expanse of dreary 
ugliness, where, to quote from a description in¬ 
tended for very different scenery, “ all the stretching 
landscape into smoke decayed.” 

The country had, if I may so speak, a blasted 
look, as though, under the blighting influence of a 
curse, its beauty had withered and vanished away. 
Nature! we had a few hours since seen her smiling 
and vigorous ; herself rejoicing in the light of early 
summer, and gladdening their hearts who looked 
upon her; but it was a dead Nature that met us 
now. It is true that here and there a melanchoiy 
tree, leaning over a muady rivulet, gazed with 
desponding looks upon its disreputable reflection; 
or a patch of something meant to represent grass, 
was languidly cropped by a cow apparently dis¬ 
charged incurable from the consumptive hospital; 
but even these varieties were few and far between. 
To make use of the term “ desolation” in connection 
with a neighbourhood teeming with population, 
both above and below ground, may well appear 
paradoxical, yet it was the one word which forcibly 
impressed itself upon my mind as the scene passed 
before me; and there may be not a few who would 
recognise the expression of their own first feelings 
in the assertion that it looked like “ a land which 
no man passed through, and where no man dwelt.” 

The effect was depressing; we both felt it so, and 
for some time neither of us spoke. Presently, 
however, I looked across at Carry, and, meeting 
her eyes, she laughed and shook her head. “ Not 
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at all like what I expected,” she said; “ there are 
chimneys enough, but where are all the grand fires 
and furnaces we were to see ?” 

“ You must wait till night comes for the flames,” 
said a voice from the further end of the carriage; 
“ look out six hours hence, and you will not com¬ 
plain that the * Land of Fire 5 fails to do its duty.” 
The speaker was the only other occupant of our 
department, whom we had been previously too 
much absorbed to notice. When, as he spoke, I 
turned towards him, I was struck with his appear¬ 
ance. It was that of a man in the prime of life, 
and of one who, in spite of himself, gave you the 
idea of being a gentleman. Tall, and, though not 
very stout, of a large and rough kind of build, he 
had withall an odd shagginess of look, upon which 
it was difficult to pronounce as being produced by 
something which he wore, or some peculiarity in 
his own person. A certain unbrushed appearance 
told of one not nice in concerns of the toilet; but 
his face was one of penetrating intelligence, and I 
afterwards noticed that, while he seemed to keep 
his eyes fixed upon the paper in his hands, nothing 
that passed was lost upon him, however or by 
what sense it may have been comprehended. He 
lay back, with his feet resting upon the opposite 
seat, upon which, also, were piled up a great variety 
of queer little packages. 

Our companion did not appear inclined to be com¬ 
municative; for, on my addressing to him some 
trifling observation, in return for what he had vo¬ 
lunteered, the reply was in a gruff and ungracious 
monosyllable. 

Presently, however, he again broke silence. A 
brisk volley of smoke penetrating into the carriage, 
and causing a sensation unpleasantly aldn to chok¬ 
ing, had elicited from my sister an expression of 
horror, and a “ wonder” whether anybody would 
live in such a district who could live out of it. 
He turned abruptly to her : “ You have never been 
in a neighbourhood like this before P” I took upon 
myself to answer for her in the negative, and re¬ 
marked that the first glimpses of black life were 
naturally rather startling. 

“Yes,” he answered; “but you will at least 
allow that if we have not mtich to . show for our- 
seives above-ground, we are not niggardly in our 
subterranean contributions.” Then, after another 
pause : “ Ah ! now look out; is not this a sight for 
a florist P 'Where would you ever see finer what d’ye 
call ’eras P” 

It was indeed a strange, half-ridiculous, half- 
melancholy sight, that of a succession of long, 
narrow, so-called gardens, appearing at the back 
of some wretched tumble-down hovels, in the cul¬ 
tivation of which no small pains had been evidently 
bestowed, though with small result. These attempts 
at agriculture had been usually commenced at the 
top of some high cinder mound, which gradually 
sloped down to the family mansion. In fact, these 
earthy protuberances formed some of the most 
noticeable features in the landscape, and the con¬ 
stant appearance of undulation vividly recalled the 
expressive words of Hugh Miller, applied to this 
part of England: “ A rural Bay of Biscay, agitated 
by the ground swell.” 


When next the train stopped (and it had rested 
about every seven minutes)-our fellow traveller 
alighted with all his packages. In getting out, he 
turned suddenly round to Carry. “ Young lady,” 
he said, “ I do not know how long you may remain 
in this dark district; but, let your stay be long 
or short, try and leave some white marks behind 
you—marks which may be getting whiter when 
you yourself, perhaps, have been forgotten.” 

It appeared that my sister, with the thoughtful¬ 
ness of her sex, had ferreted out the name of our 
plain-spoken friend, and now informed me that his 
box declared him to be Ralph Trelawny, Esq.; 
adding, that she wondered his “thirty thousand 
Cornish boys ” did not want to “ know the reason 
why ” he had left his mines of tin for those of coal. 
“ Probably,” said I, “ because he gets more tin here 
than ever he did from his Cornish mines, and con¬ 
sequently becomes, what he evidently is, a privileged 
bear.” 

The next station was ours; and, for the satisfac¬ 
tion of any who might be curious to know if our 
journey were one of business or pleasure, free-will 
or compulsion, I must observe that with right 
hearty goodwill and pleasure we were on our way 
to pay a long-promised visit to much valued friends. 
A schoolfellow and intimate friend of my sister’s 
had married an old college tutor of my own, and 
had for his sake left a pleasant home in one of the 
most beautiful parts of England, to prove to the 
world that love is not, as ham is said to be, readily 
cured by smoke. Dear old Barry ! He was on the 
platform waiting for us, as our train dragged up its 
weary length : we found him the same as ever, and 
as much in a hurry as he had been from the hour in 
which I first became acquainted with him. There 
was the same quick glance of the full grey eye— 
which, almost before it rested on you, had wandered 
off to some other object—the same nervous biting 
of the under lip, the same trick of rubbing his chin 
with the left hand, which had, at Oxford, occasioned 
his figuring in many a chaste specimen of artistic 
skill. He seemed unfeignedly glad to see us, and, 
as his parsonage was more than two miles from 
the L. R. Station, a pony chaise was in waiting to 
convey us and our appendages. 

Can I ever forget that drive? Our road lay 
through a tract of country which afforded as per¬ 
fect a sample of mining .life as could anywhere be 
met with in England. No lack here of human 
habitations! The houses looked, to quote from 
good authority, as though they had been “ rained 
down from the sky in one vast shower of buildings,” 
and as they fell, they remained, alike regardless of 
order, of convenience, and of taste. On we drove 
through a wearying succession of these long, low, 
unwholesome streets, or rather alleys—the scene at 
intervals relieved by the sudden bursting on our 
view of a broad field of “ works,” from which the 
monotonous, never-ceasing sound of clanking chains 
fell strangely on our unaccustomed ears. Now, we 
passed immediately under the shadow of a monster 
chimney, and speedily were lost to sight amidst 
the thick envelope of smoke pub forth by the black 
giant. Now our route lay by extensive iron forges, 
in which we barely discerned the figures of half- 
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naked men, who, as we drove slowly by, looked out 
upon us from a heat so intense that we felt it as 
we gazed. 

“ Well, what do you think 6f us P” said Mr. 
Barry, turning rather abruptly to me, after satisfy¬ 
ing my sister on various minor points of detail. 

“ Why,” said I, “ to speak the truth, I was at 
that moment revolving in my mind the possible 
number of breaths one could, in an emergency, 
draw in such an atmosphere.” 

“ Eh, what P” said he, turning sharply round; 
“ what’s the matter with it p” 

“ Rather choking,” I suggested. 

“ Much more healthy than what you call your 
pure air, I can tell you,” he answered tartly. 

“I may say,” continued Mr. Barry, addressing my 
sister, “ that I never before enjoyed the health that 
I have known the last two years.” 

It must have been peculiar, for his boast had 
always been that he had never known a whole day’s 
confinement on account of illness. 

“ Is it possible that house can be inhabited P” I 
inquired, as we passed a building which appeared 
to abstain, with an effort, from coming on our 
heads. 

“ Which do you mean P” said Mr. Barry ; “ that 
one P Oh, certainly, that house is a good life yet; 
wait till to-morrow, and I will show you some to 
make you shudder for the inmates.” 

“ Your house is not near the church, I believe 
you told me before p” 

“Ho, it is a good, or in wet weather a bad, half 
mile from it; and there is our parsonage, and 
there,” to Carry, “ is some one you once knew.” 

Yes, it was our old friend Lizzie, a little altered, 
looking a little older, a little thinner, perhaps a 
little less pretty—for smoke, with all its advantages, 
is not a beautifier; but the expression was the same, 
and there were the same sparkling black eyes, 
and the same cheerful smile as ever. 

A hearty welcome and a comfortable tea-table are 
fully as acceptable in the Black Country as in more 
favoured localities ; and fully disposed we were to 
appreciate these enjoyments on this our first even¬ 
ing among mines and furnaces. We were a little 
astonished, the time of year considered, to see a 
fire which would have done credit to Christmas, 
burning in the grate; but our hostess informed us 
that she rarely in that neighbourhood felt inclined 
to dispense with the indulgence. 

“ Then is it possible,” asked Carry, “ that the 
smoke has no effect whatever in heating the atmo¬ 
sphere P It appears to be quite sufficient for the 
purpose.” 

Mrs. Barry only laughed, and told her she must 
spend a winter in her “ heated atmosphere,” and 
judge for herself. 

“ That’s not a bad idea,” interposed her hus¬ 
band; “we want heads, hearts, and hands, Miss 
Ingram, I assure you; and I believe yours would 
be willing to help us. We must get Lewis to leave 
you behind, for I doubt very much the efficiency 
of his aid.” 

I thanked him for his brotherly opinion, and sug¬ 
gested that Carry should assist with head and heart 
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if she pleased, but that I was dubious as to the 
profit to be derived from her manual labour. 

“ And now, how about your vegetation P” I in¬ 
quired, rising and going towards the window, which 
looked out upon a small tract of clay, including 
kitchen garden, parterre, lawn, and shrubbery. A 
brick wall, at the distance of two or three yards, 
separated the house from the adjacent road, and 
was lined by a few stunted herbs, which looked as 
though they would deserve the name of trees, if it 
lay in their power. 

“We are better off than our neighbours,” ob¬ 
served Mr. Barry, as he rose and joined me, “in 
having something green to look out upon. You 
observe that I am making a little alteration in our 
grass plat here, which will be a great improve¬ 
ment; not indeed that I am much, of a gardener 
myself, but our clerk has a great turn for such 
matters, and is always willing to lend a helping 
hand. I think, Elizabeth, we ought to have a little 
seat put up under that ash-tree.” 

I thought of the garden at her father s house ; 
and I fancied that a look of conscious amuse¬ 
ment must accompany the quiet manner in which 
she replied to her husband’s observation, and 
“ thought ” that a little green seat under the ash- 
tree “ would be a very great improvement.” I am 
afraid that I laughed. The fact is, I was astonished 
that she seemed to take so kindly to a mode of life 
so utterly the reverse of that to which she had 
been accustomed. 

Here Carry interrupted me. “ You need not be 
surprised at that; she sees her husband’s face 
through all the smoke, and she is satisfied.” 

“Well,” said Lizzie, while her face had ail ex¬ 
pression of more quiet happiness than I had often 
seen it wear, “ I do not deny that it is true, to a 
great extent; but still, Carry, I think if my visions 
never went beyond my husband, I might like to see 
him in a more attractive region; no, I try to look 
a little higher still, and then I am satisfied.” 

After a short pause, she again went on : “ George 
is so perfectly happy in hjs work here, and so con¬ 
vinced himself that the place is everything to be 
desired, that it seems cruel to try and make him 
think otherwise. And one thing more I must say; 
you know of old that everything he says himself is 
in downright earnest; sarcasm he does not under¬ 
stand, and it only * riles ’ him, to use your own 
expression ; therefore I entreat that you will never 
apply it in connection with our poor smoky old 
place.” 

I faithfully promised never to “rile” her husband; 
and as he speedly joined us, the rest of the evening 
passed in pleasant conversation, chiefly bearing upon 
by-gone days, events, and friends. 


THE MOUNTAIN-FALL OF TAU RETUNUM. 

A CHAPTER IN ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Many of the most important and striking events in 
the history of the world and of mankind have from 
time to time been brought to light through the 
casual discovery of relics or traces, which, to a 
superficial observer, would appear to be of the 
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most trivial and unimportant character. What, for 
instance, to a mere cursory inquirer, or summer 
tourist, would afford less interest, even if thought 
worthy of the slightest notice at all, than the fact 
that amongst the Alps the higher mountains are 
jagged and peaked, while the lower mountains are 
smoothed and rounded ? That in many places the 
sides of the valleys, where composed of hard rock, 
and protected from the disintegrating influence of 
the atmosphere, are found more or less deeply 
scored with parallel and nearly horizontal grooves ? 
That boulders and other debris, varying in size, 
form, and composition, many of them immense 
masses of rock, but in every instance strangers, 
and wanderers from the beds in which they were 
originally moulded, are found within a certain area, 
and beneath a certain elevation, indiscriminately 
scattered about in the valleys of the lakes of Geneva 
and Heufchatel, or ranged along the summits and 
sides of the lower region of the Alps and Jura ? 
Yet these phenomena elucidate events of the great¬ 
est interest, when examined and illustrated by the 
light of scientific research. 

The traveller who now wanders through the 
valleys of the upper Rhone and of Lake Leman, or 
passes an autumn morning during vintage amongst 
the rich produce of the vineyards of Yevey or 
Hontreux, can scarcely picture to himself a period 
when the whole of that bright and lovely region 
consisted but of one entire unbroken mass of solid 
ice. Yet, the facts above stated bear the most 
conclusive testimony that there was, historically 
speaking, a period far, very far, removed into 
the history of the past, but, geologically speaking, 
of comparatively recent occurrence, when the upper 
valleys of the Rhone and of the Rhine were occupied 
by enormous glaciers, very many miles in length, 
filling up the lakes and valleys in their vicinity, and 
rising to a height of more than two thousand feet 
above the present level of the Lake of Geneva. 

But my present purpose is not so much to 
introduce the subject of Geology, however interest¬ 
ing and important the study of it may be, as to draw 
attention to its younger and scarcely less attractive 
sister science of Arcliaaology; and to the accom¬ 
plishment of this object must our little bundle of 
relics be devoted. But for the information of those 
whose attention may not yet have been drawn to 
the connecting and distinguishing characteristics 
of these two allied sciences, it may perhaps be as 
well to state, that while Geology treats of the pre¬ 
paration of the world for the abode of man, as 
deduced from the formation of the rocks, and from 
the position and character of the animal and vege¬ 
table remains they contain; so Archaeology treats 
of the history of the world subsequent to the 
creation of man, so far as it can bo elicited from 
the remains of man, and of the works of his hands. 
At the jDoint, therefore, that Geology ceases to 
present to our view any further glimpses of the 
past history of creation, ArchaBology steps in, to 
aid our researches. Where the one brings her 
revelations to a close, the other inscribes her first 
record of the sins, the sufferings, the necessities, 
and the progress of the fallen but redeemed race 
of man. 


When the writer of this paper was in Switzer¬ 
land, about five years ago, information was received 
by a gentleman of the name of Troyon, a resident 
of Jjausanne, well known in Switzerland for his 
geological and archaeological acquirements, that an 
ancient cemetery had just been discovered near 
Yilleneuve, at the upper end of the Lake of 
Geneva. He immediately proceeded to the spot, 
and found that it rested upon the summit of a 
small eminence on the banks of the Rhone, near 
where the rive-r falls into the lake, and at a short 
distance on the right of the road leading from 
Yilleneuve to Aigle. 

On examining it, he found the remains of a con¬ 
siderable number of human skeletons, mingled with 
the skeletons of cattle and sheep. But several 
particulars were ascertained in the course of this 
investigation, which at first sight appeared to pre¬ 
sent almost insuperable obstacles to any satisfactory 
elucidation of the subject. The human skeletons, 
instead of having been decently interred, were lying 
about at random, their limbs extended in every 
imaginable position. The soil which covered them, 
so far from showing signs of having been disturbed 
by human hands, presented the clearest and most 
unmistakeable proofs of stratification. It had evi¬ 
dently been deposited at the bottom of a consider¬ 
able body of water. It at once occurred to M. 
Troyon, from the position of these remains, that 
they must have been the skeletons of drowned men 
and animals. But how could this have been ? The 
supposed cemetery was near the summit of a mound 
some twenty or thirty feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, which was thoroughly drained 
by the river Rhone, which ran close by. 

On examining the mounds on which the stratified 
deposit rested, they were found to be of a totally 
different character from that of the surrounding 
country. While the latter consisted exclusively of 
horizontal layers, deposited by the overflowings of 
the Rhone, the mounds were ascertained to consist 
of hard rock, agreeing in character with that of the 
Grammont and other mountains to the south-west 
on the borders of Savoy. Further investigations 
were facilitated by a canal which here runs parallel 
with the river. On an examination of its banks, 
it was ascertained that the mounds were of com¬ 
paratively recent formation. Far from rising out 
of the soil from any considerable depth, as would 
have been the case had their position been coeval 
with that of the surrounding mountains, and there¬ 
fore anterior to the formation of the valley, the 
mounds were found simply to rest upon the surface 
of the alluvial deposit of the river. 

In what manner, then, could these enormous 
masses of rock have attained their present extra¬ 
ordinary position P Were they transported hither 
by the agency of the vast glaciers which are ascer¬ 
tained, at a very remote period of time, entirely to 
have filled the valley? or were they projected 
hither by some unaccountable convulsion of nature, 
long before the foot of man had ever trodden its 
soil? 

These questions were not long in meeting a 
satisfactory solution. In excavating beneath the 
mounds, the discovery of a piece of Roman tile at 
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once limited the period of the formation. The 
Romans must have inhabited that valley before the 
mounds were projected upon its surface, and before 
the cemetery with which it was crowned could have 
been formed. 

Recourse was then had to tradition. It had been 
handed down from generation to generation, amongst 
the peasantry, of the valley, that in very ancient 
times a tremendous mountain fall had taken place 
in the neighbourhood, which had caused fearful de¬ 
struction of life and much damage to property. 
Bub the supposed scene of this catastrophe was 
pointed out a few miles off, beyond St. Gingolpli 
in Savoy, on the southern shore of the lake; and 
as such it is indicated in Keller’s map of Swit¬ 
zerland, under the name of the Mountain-Fall of 
Tauretunum. 

History threw further light on the subject. A 
chronicler of the sixth century, the pious Marius, 
Bishop of Lausanne, devotes a few lines to a bare 
record of the event. But Gregory, Bishop of Tours, 
gives a more detailed account. In the year 563 a 
large portion of one of the mountains, near where 
the Rhone enters the Lake of Geneva, after groan¬ 
ing and grumbling for some weeks, suddenly gave 
way, and fell with tremendous force upon the plain, 
burying the castle and village of Tauretunum under 
its rums, and completely damming up the course 
of the river. Thirty monks, induced by the love 
of gain, proceeded to the scene of devastation, and 
commenced digging amongst the debris, in the hope 
of appropriating some of the buried property. The 
mountain recommenced groaning and grumbling. 
Blinded by avarice, the monks gave no heed 
to the warning note, but continued their search. 
Another portion of tho mountain gavo way, and, 
before they were able to make them escape, buried 
them also beneath its ruins. This was catastrophe 
the first: the second and third had yet to follow. 

The passage of the Rhone having been blocked 
up by the fall, the waters began to rise. By degrees 
the whole valley was submerged as far as the neigh¬ 
bourhood of St. Maurice, forming an extensive lake, 
several leagues in length. Entire villages were de¬ 
stroyed, fields laid waste, and a vast destruction of 
life ensued. As the waters rose, the bodies of the 
drowned men and animals, the discovery of which 
afforded a clue to the investigation of the facts, 
were deposited upon the surface of the mound, and 
gradually hidden from view by the deposition of 
successive layers of sand and mud. The water still 
continued to rise, and then came catastrophe the 
third. The flood rose above the summit of the 
mound, forced itself out by numerous channels, 
and suddenly overthrowing the barrier, rushed down 
in one vast impetuous torrent into tho Lako of 
Genova, carrying with it another fearful scene of 
desolation and destruction. Everything on the 
borders of the lake, upwards of ninety miles in cir¬ 
cumference—villages, houses, flocks and herds—were 
washed away and destroyed. The entire body of 
water, pent up in its progress towards the western 
extremity, where the lake rapidly contracts both in 
breadth and depth, rushed forward like the bore of 
a great river, in an overwhelming torrent, upon the 
city of Geneva, overtopping its defences, and com¬ 


mitting tremendous devastation and havoc within 
its walls. On the discovery of these facts, the 
mountains in the vicinity of the mounds were them¬ 
selves next subjected to a close and scrutinizing 
examination. 

In the midst of that portion of the range which, 
rising soinewhat abruptly from the western bound¬ 
ary of tho confined valley of the Rhone, divides the 
Swiss canton of Valais from the recently acquired 
French province of Savoy, and at the distance 
of about three miles from the scene of the fore¬ 
going events, is a soinowhat peculiarly shaped 
mountain, about 7200 feet in height, known 
by the name of the Grammont. On this moun¬ 
tain were discovered evident proofs that two con¬ 
siderable portions of its summit and sides had been 
successively detached from their original positions, 
and violently hurled upon the plaius below. Hot 
only does the present sharp outline and broken sur¬ 
face of the Grammont bear testimony to the fact of 
its having been shorn of its former fair propor¬ 
tions, but the rocks over which these vast masses 
must have passed in their headlong downward 
career exhibit proofs, in their scratched and polished 
surfaces, of the force and direction of tho power to 
which they have been subjected. At that particu¬ 
lar cleft in the mountain, towards which the two 
mountain-falls must have successively converged 
from the different sides, previous to being launched 
forth in mid-air on their flight to the plains below', 
tho effect of this double polishing process is dis¬ 
tinctly visible. A small portion of this rock has 
been successfully detached, and is carefully pre¬ 
served in the archmological Museum of M. Troyon. 

Another interesting discovery corroborative of 
these events, was about tho same time accidentally 
made on the opposite bank of the lake, about three 
miles from where the torrent must have entered its 
waters, and at the very point where the first resist¬ 
ance would have been ottered to its course. In sink¬ 
ing a well near the little village of Clarens, nearly 
midway between Vevey and Villeneuve, and at the 
height of about ten feet above the level of the lake, a 
deposit of sand was found filled with pine cones and 
other remains, which, from their geological and bota¬ 
nical character, were distinctly recognised as pertain¬ 
ing to the mountainous districts drained by the 
Rhone, and as such to be essentially distinct from 
what was to be found in their immediate vicinity. 
This deposit must necessarily have been conveyed 
across the lake, either by this or some similar out¬ 
break of the waters of the Rhone. 

But one more incident and our chapter closes. 
While excavating below the mound so often referred 
to, there were exhumed tho bones of a young heifer 
which had been crushed beneath the limb of a tree, 
under which it must have been reposing when both 
were together overwhelmed by the falling mountain. 
The shattered skull with a broken horn now lies 
side by side with the pieces of Roman tile and 
polished rock, in M. Troyon’s museum at Lausanne, 
interesting memorials of a course of investigation 
which has revealed to modern times a series of ex¬ 
traordinary calamities which, 1297 years ago, over¬ 
took the inhabitants of a peaceful Helvetian valley, 
by the mountain-fall of Tauretunum. 
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VARIETIES. 



The Brank, or Muzzle tor Female Scolds. —Wo do 
not know whether the iron bridle described by the 
Ootogenarian (on p. 635) is still preserved in Walton 
Church, but specimens are still to be seen in various 
parts of the country. There is one in the museum at 
Oxford, and another at Newcastle-on-Tyne, now or re¬ 
cently exhibited in the Town Hall. 

Smoking. —The pupils of the Polytechnic School in 
Paris have recently furnished some curious statistics 
bearing on tobacco. Dividing the young gentlemen of 
that college into groups—the smokers and the non- 
smokers—it is shown that the smokers have proved 
themselves in tho various competitive examinations far 
inferior to the others. Not only in the examinations on 
entering tho school are the smokers in a lower rank, but 
in the various ordeals they have to pass through in a 
year, the average rank of the smokers had constantly 
fallen, and not inconsiderably, while the men who did 
not smoke enjoyed a cerebral atmosphere of the clearest 
kind. 

Birds and Fisii for Australia— Mr. Landells brought 
from India a very interesting collection of birds and 
curiosities of natural history for our public institutions. 
Among these are 34 Indian partridges (the sole survivors 
of some 300 shipped), 18 Persian doves, 2 marabouts, 
1 pelican of the wilderness, 2 chackas, 20 love-birds, 
20 Cochin birds, a hunting dog from the north of India, 
etc. Mr. Landells endeavoured to bring over, for the 
Botanical Gardens, two rose-trees, of the celebrated Cash- 
mere variety, but they died on the voyage. A further 
consignment of Euglish birds, sontby Mr. Wilson, arrived 
by the “ Norfolk ”—namely, 3 larks, 9 thrushes, and 
37 blackbirds, which were placed in a warmer apartment 
of the botanical gardens than the aviary, as they arrived 
in poor and weak condition. Originally 73 larks -were 
embarked, and the mortality among them, therefore, was 
very great. One thrush and three blackbirds were lost 
on the voyage. By the same ship five English hares were 
brought to the colony (10 having been embarked) for 
Mr. W. Lyall, of Yallock. They are in good condition. 
We also learn that two Indian deer were landed at Perth, 
in Western Australia, from Singapore, a few weeks ago. 
We very much regret to state that the experiment of 
introducing salmon ova to the Australasian rivers has 
failed. The ship “ S. Curling ” arrived in the bay the 
other day, after a protracted passage of 104 days from 
Liverpool to the Heads, when it was found that the whole 


of the ova had died by the way—the first before the ship 
left the Mersey, the last in lat. 26 deg. S. and long. 27 deg. 
18 min. W. ; and it is a source of the greatest vexation 
that the want of proper water and a sufficient supply of 
ice has been primarily the cause of the failure of this ex¬ 
pensive but most promising and patriotic experiment.— 
Melbourne Argus> June , 1860. 

Almsgiving to Street Beggars. —The encouragement 
of vagrancy has helped to continue the plague of thieving. 
Not only does it furnish an opportunity to spy out pre¬ 
mises—and there is a good deal in that—but it loosens 
the moral principles, generates laziness, and supports a 
class which, generally speaking, merges into the criminal 
community. Many of them beg either because it affords 
a pretext and cover for thieving, or else because they 
are not clever enough to live by stealing. Tho persons 
who most encourage vagrancy are difficult to get at, and 
hard to convince. Any beggar knows that his sup¬ 
porters are chiefly, if not solely, among the middle and 
lower classes of society. The blame of the evil lies at 
the door of a maudlin philanthropy. These benevolent 
people think they serve their fellow-creatures by foolish 
almsgiving; they grumble at the poor-laws, and are v 
niggardly to respectable and trustworthy charities, while 
they bestow their alms on some cringing rascal who 
gets his lazy living by pilfering, lying, and fraud. A 
little more worldly wisdom would correct that pernicious 
charity which makes no difference between known and 
unknown, and neglects a starving neighbour to relieve a 
worthless stranger.—“ Thieves and Thieving ,” in Comhill 
Magazine } No. 9. 

A Meeting in the Air. —A meeting was recently held 
on the top of St. Paul’s, Mr. Godwin (in the chair), Por- 
fessor Donaldson, Mr. Norton, Mr. Penrose, Mr. Porter, 
and Mr. T. Hayter Lewis being present, when the various 
towers and steeples were examined, with the view of say¬ 
ing which should be preserved. The sight was wonderful, 
and those present found few spires to the destruction of 
which they were willing to assent. A memorial was 
agreed on, and, being afterwai’ds signed by the President 
of the Institute and such members of the Council as could 
be found, was presented to tho House of Commons on 
behalf of many of the towers and steeples.— Builder. 

Consumption of Coal in France. —An official docu¬ 
ment states that the consumption of coal in France is 
11 , 000,000 tons yearly—three-fifths of it in manufactories. 
A large portion of the whole is brought from abroad— 
1 , 100,000 tons from England, 2,700,000 from Germany, 
and 700,000 from Prussia. In 1858 the quantity supplied 
by England was only 500,000 tons. 

The Chancellor Oxenstiern. —The great and good 
Count Oxenstiern, who had been High Chancellor of 
Sweden under Gustavus Adolphus and Queen Christina, 
was visited, in his retirement from public life, by -Whit¬ 
lock, the ambassador sent by Cromwell to the Swedish 
Court from the Commonwealth of England. At the 
close of the interview, Whitlock was thus addressed by 
the venerable statesman :—“ I have seen much, and 
enjoyed much of this world; but I never knew how to 
live till now. I thank my good God, who has given me 
time to know him, and likewise myself. All the comfort 
I have, and all the comfort J take, and which is more 
than tho whole world can give, is the knowledge of 
God’s love in my heart, and the reading in this blessed 
book,” laying his hand on the Bible. “You are now,” 
he continued, “ in the prime of your age and vigour, and 
in great favour and business ; but this will all leave you, 
and you will one day better understand and relish what 
I say to you: then you will find that there is more 
-wisdom, truth, comfort, and pleasure in retiring and 
turning your heart from the world, in the good Spirit of 
God, and in reading his sacred word, than in all the 
courts and favours of princes,” 
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STOEY OF THE CEO OKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAPTER X. —SIXPENCE WITNESSES A STRANGE SCENE IN 
TIIE CABMAN’S HOME ; AND DEPARTS "WITH A NEW OWNER, 
ON “ URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS.” 

“ You don’t remember me, Mr. Thompson,” said 
the stranger, when he bad reached my late owner’s 
poor room, and bad cast a commiserating glance 
around at its nakedness and poverty. 

Ho. 459— October 11, 18G0. 


“ I am safe to say that, sir,” replied the cab- 
driver. 

“ Yon remember, however, that you drove a cab, 
six years ago.” 

“ Hot very bard to remember that,” returned 
James. “It is ten years since I took to the work, 
sir, and have been at it ever since.” 

“ And have not got rich at it, I am afraid,” con¬ 
tinued the stranger, once more looking round 
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44 You are quite right about that, sir,” replied 
my late owner; “no, sir, I have not got rich 
at it.” 

“Myhusband has been ill, you see,” said Susan, 
“ and so that has throwm us back, sir.” She was 
afraid, perhaps, that her poor husband’s poverty 
might be wrongly interpreted. 

“ Ill, has he been P Ah ! he looks as though he 
had; looks older than when I saw him last,” said 
the stranger. 

“ And when might that be, sir ?” asked the 
cabman, puzzled. 

“ Six years ago this month. Do you remember 
anything happening at that time P” 

The poor man pondered, and shook his head. So 
many things had happened to him since then, that 
memory was at fault. 

“ For instance,” the stranger went on, “ you don’t 
recollect driving a young fellow—a raw country 

youth—from a lodging-house in B- Street to 

the docks, and finding something he had left in 
your cab, after you had got back to the stand ?” 

“Yes, sir, now you put me in mind, I do re¬ 
member that,” said the cabman, with a sudden 
gleam of intelligence; “ but I didn’t find it at the 
stand, sir: it wasn’t till I put up my cab for the 
night that I found the bag, and then I had to take 
it home for safety.” 

“ Ye9—well P” 

“And then I found there was a lot of money 
in it—mostly gold. You remember that, Susan ?” 

“ And then, late as it was, you made the best of 
your way to the docks, and found your passenger 
on board a ship just starting off to Australia. 
At that very time it was moving out of the dock, 
and you had to hire a boat to take you on board.” 
It was the stranger who said this. 

The cab-driver nodded, as much as to say, 
“ Very true, sir.” “ You see, sir,” said he, “ I knew 
the .bag must have been left in the cab by that 
young man, because he was my last fare; and 
I was sure it wasn’t there when I took him up. 
And then, how it was that I went off that night 
in search of him, that was Susan’s doings, sir.” 

“ Oh, indeed 1” said the stranger. 

“That doesn’t signify, James,” said the wife. 

“I was for letting it alone till morning,” con¬ 
tinued the cabman; “ but Susan, she says, 4 Think 
what a night the poor man will have of it, when 
he finds out his loss, which of course he has by 
this time. Besides, James,’ says she, 4 there’s the 
temptation.’ So I made no more words about ifc, 
but went off and found the owner. Glad enough I 
was, when he had got it safe; and so was he, for he 
was like a mad thing.” 

“ I dare say I looked and acted like one,” said 
the stranger. 

“ You, sir! you can’t mean that!” 

“ I mean to say that that young man was 
myself,” declared the bearded stranger, laughing. 

44 How very odd, sir ; I should never have known 
you, indeed : and no wonder.” 

“ No wonder, truly; six years at the other side 
of the world has so altered me that my own mother 
will not know me, I am afraid. For all that, Mr. 
Thompson, I and that young man are one and the 


same. Well, you were saying that I was like a 
mad thing that night on board the vessel. I dare 
say I was; I had just discovered my loss, but did 
not dream that I had dropped my money-bag in 
the cab; and if I had known this, ifc would not 
have helped me much, for I had not taken heed of 
your number. Like a mad thing ! well, friend, 
with that bag of money all my hopes were losfc.” 

44 Ay, ay, sir; no wonder as you say,” said the 
sympathizing cabman. 44 All I can say is, sir, that 
I am uncommon glad you didn’t lose your money; 
and I may say, too, that I was uncommon glad 
then.” 

44 So you seemed to be: when I described what I 
had lost, and told you how much money there was 
in the bag, and when you put it back safe into 
ray hands, I never have seen a much happier coun¬ 
tenance than yours was then, my friend.” 

“ I know lie was glad, sir,” interposed Susan ; 
44 it wouldn’t have been like him else.” 

44 Well, do you recollect what else happened 
then P” demanded the stranger. 

44 1 suppose I musfc say yes, sir.” 

44 You wouldn’fc take the ten pounds I offered 
you, nor five pounds, nor one; only the hire of the 
boat that had brought you on board and was wait¬ 
ing to take you off again.” 

44 Why, sir, you see, this was it,” rejoined my 
late owner, who seemed to think some apolog}' 
was necessary for this want of worldly wisdom ; 44 1 
couldn’t help seeing that you were not what may 
be called a rich man, sir.” 

44 You were quite right; I was not rich. All 
that I had, excepting my outfit, was invested in 
that bag of money. Indeed, I could not have 
gone on the voyage at all but for your honesty 
and promptitude, for only half of my passage money 
was paid, and the ship-broker’s clerk was then on 
board waiting for the other half.” 

“ Yes, sir, I remember hearing that at the time, 
though you did not tell me.” 

44 Well, I could not have gone; or if I had, I 
should have landed penniless; so you may well 
say that I was not rich. So it was a charit¬ 
able act in you to refuse the reward I offered. You 
have wanted money since then, I’ll warrant, how- 
over,” urged the stranger. 

44 Not that money, sir; not a shilling of it,” 
chimed in Susan. 

44 Would you mind telling me how much money 
you happen to have in hand now, Mrs. Thompson?” 
said the stranger, suddenly turninghis black-bearded 
sun-burnt countenance towards the poor woman, 
and steadily looking her in the face. 

44 Why, you see, sir, my poor husband’s ilkiess,” 
Susan began to say, hesitatingly. 

“ Never mind, Susan; I am better now, wonder¬ 
fully better, thanks be to God.” 

44 1 understand,” continued the visitor, once more 
looking round at the bare walls. “ But I believe I 
know better about your affairs than you do. I am 
glad to tell you, Mrs. Thompson, that your husband 
has got a snug little estate in Australia.” 

44 Sir 1” 

44 It is perfectly true; a snug little estate—I’ll 
show you the title-deeds another day — a capital 
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run for sheep; there are about four hundred in all, 
or were, when I left; a good log hut too; and 
there’s the money last year’s wool fetched.” And 
saying this, he gravely drew forth a bulky pocket- 
book, and laid a goodly number of crisp bank-notes 
on the table. Count, and see how much you make 
of it, Mr. Thompson,” 

“1 don’t understand you, sir,” said the cab-driver, 
turning very pale. lie was weak with his recent 
illness, you see, and a little overcame him. “ You 
are only joking with me, sir.” 

“ Never more serious in my life,” said the 
stranger. “ Now, wait a minute, and I’ll tell you 
all about it. When you went away that night 
from shipboard, and wouldn’t take the ten pounds 
I offered and would gladly have given you, I made 
a solemn promise to myself that as soon as I had a 
fair opportunity, I would invest that ten pounds.” 

“Invest, sir!” cried the bewildered cabman. 

“ Yes, invest it in your name. You remember 
my asking you your name that night?” 

“ I can’t say that I do, sir.” 

“Well, I did though, and put it down. You 
thought perhaps that I did not know your name 
just now, when I called you from the stand. I did 
though, but I did not choose to let it out just then. 
Well, when I landed at Sydney, I soon went into 
the bush, and your money as well as mine lay idle 
for a while; but I’ll tell you the ins and outs of 
that story another time. The next year, however, 
I laid out my money in stock, and I laid out yours 
as Avell: it was a capital year for buying: your ten 
pounds bought forty sheep to begin with; and I 
marked them with your name. The next year they 

had increased to-; but, my good friend, what’s 

the matter ?” 

It was time to ask this; for the poor cabman’s 
pallor had increased, and then had come a sudden 
revulsion. He would have fallen, if the strong- 
limbed Australian farmer had not caught him in 
his arms. As to Susan, the poor woman was so 
bewildered that she had not observed her husband’s 
dizziness until roused by the stranger’s sudden ex¬ 
clamation. 

“ I cannot stay much longer,” said the visitor, 
looking at his watch when the confusion had sub¬ 
sided, and James had recovered his presence of 

mind; “the coach to -shire starts in half an 

hour, and my place is booked. You can drive me 
to the coach-office, Mr. Thompson ? or shall I call 
another cab ?” 

“ I’ll drive you, sir ; but this money-” 

“ Is yours, so put it up; and I’ll tell you the 
rest of my story another time.” 

“But, sir-” 

“ But, my friend, there are no ‘ bnts ’ about it. 
Now listen: I am come home to see my parents, 
and to marry one of the sweetest women in the 
world, who has been patiently waiting for me and 
trusting me all these years that I have been away; 

and so, you see, I must be in -shire to-night. 

In two months time I hope to be back here. In 
that time, you and your wife will make up your 
mind whether you will go to Australia, or stay 
at home and sell your property there. I should 
say, go; but of course you will do as you like.” 


6R» 

All this, my new owner, as I must now call tho 
stranger, said as he descended the stairs ; and in 
another moment he had sprung into tho waiting 
vehicle. 

“There’s no time to lose,” said he, eagerly. “ Now 
then, for home, and love, and beauty! I’ll write 
to you, my friend, when I get an hour’s leisure in 
-shire.*” 

There was no time to lose—that was plain; and 
my late owner mechanically resumed his seat and 
his whip and reins. 

They did not reach the coach-office a minute too 
soon; for the horses were already harnessed to the 
coach, and my owner saw that his luggage was safe 
on the roof. 

“ I don’t pay the fare this time,” said he, nod¬ 
ding good-humouredly as he bade the Australian 
capitalist good-bye. In another minute the coach 
was rattling over the stones ; and when my owner 
looked back, he saw the honest cabman standing 
by his horse’s head, gently patting him with one 
hand, and covering his moistened eyes with the 
other. 

CHAPTER XI.—TOWARDS HOME, LOVE, AND BEAUTY. 

Merrily rattled the stage-coach through the city 
streets, and soon did my owner inhale the fresh 
breezes of the country, with unspeakable relish. 
Long had it been since a lighter-hearted passenger 
occupied the box seat of the “ Red Rover.” His 
gaiety was infectious. The coachman caught it 
first, then the passengers on the front seat caught 
it, and before the end of the first stage was reached, 
those at the back had caught it too, and leaned 
over the roof to join in the hearty chorus of ha! 
ha! which from time to time rang in the air. 

Presently, however, the mirth partially subsided, 
and my owner had lapsed into quiet conversation 
with the driver by his side, when the utterance 
of a name and a few words, by a passenger imme¬ 
diately behind him, caused my owner to start, and 
momentarily checked the current of his young blood. 
In a moment he was silent, and though he would 
have scorned eaves-dropping, he judged himself 
free to listen to a stage coach dialogue, carried on 
in a free and ordinary tone. 

The speakers were a broad-faced farmer of 

-shire, and a tall thin man in a great-coat, 

somewhat the worse for wear, who looked and 
spoke like a lawyer’s clerk. 

“ You may rely upon it my information is 
correct,” said the latter. “It is no secret, sir, 
that Squire Gilbert hasn’t a leg to stand on.” 

“ Then all I havo to say is that I am monstrous 
sorry for him, and for Miss Lucy above all,” said 
the farmer. “I’ve knowed her since she was a 
little bit of a thing not higher than a table, and her 
mother before her ; and a sweeter-tempered, lovelier 
lass never breathed; that’s all I can say.” 

It was as much as my young owner could do to 
refrain from turning round and grasping the 
farmer’s big hand in token of perpetual friendship ; 
hut he did refrain, and the conversation went on. 

“ Not a leg to stand on,” the clerk repeated with 
unction, as though his intelligence were pleasant to 
dwell upon. 
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“ But, lack-a-day ! I can’t hardly think it, now,” 
said the farmer. “ Why, ’taint more than six 
months ago that I saw him at quarter sessions as 
peart and jolly as ever I saw him in my life; and 
he ruined! why l” 

“ A precious deal may be done in six weeks, or 
in six days, or, if you come to that, in six hours, 
when horse-racing is the go,” said the thin man, 
■with a look of superior intelligence. 

“That’s true enough,” replied the farmer; “and 
’tis certain, Squire Gilbert was a little too fond of 

horse-flesh; he always ’tended D- races as 

regular as clockwork, more especially since his 
wife died; and it was a great trouble to her, it 
was, wffien she was alive: I have heard as much as 
that; but I always reckoned the squire to bo too 
knowing to be took in.” 

“ Pooh ! ” sneered the lawyer’s clerk ; “ 7/e know¬ 
ing ! only an infant among blacklegs and jockeys, 
sir. Why, there’s little Bill Phillips, I have heard 
him laugh many a time at the v r ay he has seen the 
squire gulled. And now it comes out that he has 
been going on this way for years and years, getting 
poorer and poorer, and mortgaging one farm after 
another. I could have told you something of this 
long ago; but mum’s the word about w r hat passes 
in our private office, you see.” 

“Ah !” cried the compassionating farmer; “and 
he to have been thought such a rich man up to 
the last.” 

“ Yes, you may say ‘up to the last:’ it is come 

to the last now. The last D-races finished the 

squire up, and now it is in everybody’s mouth.” 

“Poor Miss Lucy I” exclaimed the farmer; and 
my owner’s heart throbbed in unison with the 
-words. He was silent enough now ; all his sport¬ 
iveness was gone. 

“ You knowed Squire Gilbert, as him behind is 
talking about, sir?” said the coachman, who also 
had heard tho conversation, and "was surprised pro¬ 
bably by his box-seat passenger’s sudden change 
of demeanour. 

“ I knew something of him years ago,” my owmer 
compelled himself to reply. 

“ Before his w 7 ife died, may be ?” 

“ Yes, before Mrs. Gilbert died; I have not seen 
him since; I have been out of England some years,” 
said my owner, dreamily. 

“Ah, I guessed as much,” said the coachman, 
glancing at the beard. My owner did not make 
answer, for the conversation behind him went on. 

“ There’s one way the squire can get over tho 
stile,” continued the tall thin speaker; “and ’tis 
thought that he will, too.” 

“ What way is that ? ” demanded the farmer. 

“Well, you see most of his money has been lost 
to-; but never mind names, and-” 

“ Nonsense ! ” interposed the driver, “ everybody 
knows who it is has let the squire in; and that’s 
Captain M-” 

“Oh! well, since you have named him, coach¬ 
man, I don’t mind saying that you may be right; 
may be, mind you, gentlemen.” 

“ If Captain M.-is the man, all I can say is 

that the poor squire is got into bad hands,” said 
the farmer. 


“ That maybe, or it may not,” rejoined^ the clerk, 
oracularly; “ but let it be one way or the other, ’tis 
only for Miss G-, you understand.” 

“ Speak out, man; is it Miss Lucy you mean ? ” 
demanded the farmer. 

The other speaker nodded. “All she has got to 
do is to marry the captain, and out goes the debt, 
clean as a whistle.” 

Once more my owner started, as though stricken 
with a sudden pain; but he kept silence. 

“Miss Lucy marry the captain!” shouted tho 
farmer; “ the sweetest lass in the county marry a 
swearing, gambling brute of a fellow who has broken 
one wife’s heart already; and lie old enough to bo 
her father too! Don’t tell me. It isn’t natural.” 

“ May be true enough for all that,” said the other. 

“ Such things have happened before now.” 

“That’ll never happen, I warrant,” retorted tho 
farmer scornfully. “ Why, man, Miss Lucy is 
regularly engaged—booked—and has been any time 
these seven years—ay, ten, for anything I know.” 

“ You mean to the parson’s son, over at Ashly?” 
said the clerk, rather contemptuously. 

Mj r owner turned and darted an angry look at 
the speaker. In a moment, however, he regained, 
his composure. “It would be too ridiculous,” ho 
muttered to himself; “and on a stage-coach too.” 

“Yes, yes, with Master Lionel. It was an old 
engagement, as everybody knovrs; and a fine young 
fellow he was too; not that I knowed him, but so 
the story goes.” 

“ There is a story then, sir ? ” said my owner, 
with a mighty effort, appealing to the farmer. 

“ A bit of a love story ; that’s all, sir. The story 
goes that Master Lionel and Miss Lucy met in 
company at times, and he fell in love with her, as 
was natural; and she fell in love with he; and I 
dare say that was natural too. Then, Miss Lucy’s 
mother, she didn’t object; and the young gentle¬ 
man’s father, he was agreeable; and the squire was 
worked over to give his consent; only there was 
one thing in tho way—money was wanting, you 
see. So the young fellow tried this way and that 
way, but everything was dead against him; at last, 
says he, there’s no use in stopping in England; I’ll 
go abroad and see what’s to be done there. His 
friends were all mightily against it at first, but at 
last it was settled that he should go to Australia; 
and there was a little money scraped together to 
start him off with ; and off he went. That’s the 
story sir, as far as I have heard it.” 

“But what did Miss Gilbert think of this 
scheme ? ” inquired my owner, in a tone of as¬ 
sumed indifference. 

“ Oh, sir, you may be sure there was a little 
crying and all that sort of thing; but, as I said 
just now, she is the sweetest tempered young lad y, 
and she had faith and trust as w r ell; so she bade 
Lionel go, and promised that, rich or poor, she 
would be his wife when he came back to claim her, 
and nobody else’s.” 

“ All very fine,” remarked the lawyer’s clerk; 
“ but promise or no promise, I’ll wager anything 
that in less than a month, Miss Lucy Gilbert is 
married to Captain M-.” 

After this, the journey seemed to my owner 
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tediously slow and interminably long; bnfc it came 
to an end at last. It was night ere the coach 
reached its destination. Many of the passengers 
had already been dropped on the way down, and 
among them was the farmer. 

“Do 3^011 stay here to-night, sir?” asked the 
coachman, as the porters were handing down my 
owner’s luggage, while the white-neckclothed waiter, 
with a napkin over his left arm, stood expectant at 
the open door of the “ Crown and Sceptre.” 

“ Ho,” said my owner, abruptly, and rousing 
himself from a brown study; “ undoubtedly not; I 
must post on to-night; ” and he dropped a generous 
fee into the coachman’s hand. 

“ Thank you, sir; that’s handsome, any way; and 
if I can do anything for you-” 

“ Only to order a chaise and horses at once to 
take me to Aslily.” 

“ Ashly ! well, if I did not think so all along,” 
said the coachman to himself, as he rang the post- 
master’s bell. “ It’ll be at the door in ten minutes, 
I’ll engage,” he said aloud; and then dropping his 
voice to a mysterious whisper, he added : “ Don’t 
be daunted, sir; keep up a good heart; go in and 
win ; faint heart never won fair lady.” 

Arrived at this part of sixpence’s story, the poor 
clerk dropped his pen, and fell soundly to sleep, 
with his head resting on his arms, and his arms on 
his little table. When he awoke, he found himself 
in darkness, and uncomfortably cold with the night 
aii\ 


THE TOURIST IN SCOTLAND. 

A DAY AMONG THE HEBRIDES. 

Much speculation concerning the weather this 
morning; much looking forth into the early grey 
atmosphere for prognostications of a fine day; and 
the barometer has been visited a score times, while 
it still points a wavering finger upon the debateable 
land between “ Fair ” and “ Change.” But, as the 
steamer for Stafta and Iona leaves Oban pier at 
half-past seven, we had need make up our minds 
speedily; and before the second bell rings we arc 
on board, with a hundred other tourists, bound for 
a day among the Hebrides. 

Calm as a mirror is the land-locked bay, reflecting 
the white houses of Oban, with its background of 
craggy heights ; the green dimpled slopes of Her¬ 
rera island yonder, lie over their own duplicates in 
the deep waters. But the mountains of Mull are 
not visible ; in fact, there is rather thick weather to 
sea-ward, a dim haze circumscribing our horizon. 
The man at the wheel thinks it will clear by-and- 
by, when the sun shakes off his mufflings of mist; 
so we hojoe. 

The hundred tourists look as if they had all risen 
too early, and were trying to appear wide awake by 
unwinking eyelids. Shakspeare’s “ shining morn¬ 
ing faces ” abound. People who could not make up 
their minds in time, or who were laz}’, come running 
breathlessly as the last bell rings a resolute depar¬ 
ture ; and I am afraid that we who have been ex¬ 
emplary in earliness find a grim satis faction in con¬ 
templating their hurry and confusion. One lady 


has forgotten a provision basket, and lingers at the 
gangway, undecided whether to sacrifice her sand¬ 
wiches or take her chance of being left behind; till 
the steamer brings the matter to issue by casting- 
off cable. Even after we are in mid-channel, a boat 
comes panting after ns, with a further freight of 
tourists, who were near losing that celebrated half- 
hour of Dr. Franklin’s, which he avers can never be 
overtaken in the other twenty-four. 

Red beams of early sunshine colour the white 
lighthouse of Lismore, far in front. To the right, 
brown Dunolly Castle from its steep flings dark 
shadow upon the glassy sea; to the left rises the 
rocky Maiden islet, seeming to have at one end 
remains of a pier of Cyclopean masonry, but which, 
on closer inspection, prove to be masses of trap split 
transversely in cooling. Looking up Loch Linnhe, the 
smoke of a steamer coming from Fort William floats 
away north. Our steamer strikes southward, along 
the cast coast of Mull; the beautiful waved outline 
of its mountains looming purple through the lessen¬ 
ing haze. The pointed summit and curved shoulder 
of Benmore tower, three thousand feet above us; low 
weedy rocks spread along shore, underwood filling 
the hollows inland; a misty opening appears, which 
we are told is the entrance to Loch Spelve; and 
after this, the coast begins to rise gradually to a 
magnificent altitude. Seamed and channelled with 
the wild weather of ages, great mural precipices 
stand in long array ; landslips of gravel sloping to 
the water’s edge, where perpetual surf whitens. 
Round into Loch Buy they sweep, the farthest 
headland cloven to the midst as by some mighty 
blow. Across the Loch are discernible the white 
houses of Glenbarr village; and higher up, the 
residence of Maclean of Moy, where Johnson and 
Boswell spent one of the evenings of their Tour. 
Afar is a cascade in a rift of the cliffs, diminished to 
a white streak on the face of black rock; snowy 
strips of sand edge the beach; ships under sail to 
sea-ward are visible, making but little progress this 
breczeless forenoon, but drifting av ? ay among sha- 
dowy islands. 

As we approach Ardalanish Point, where the 
Atlantic sv r ell sweeps in, our glassy sea is some¬ 
what broken; wavelets burst into froth round the 
olive-tinted rocks of low r tide. A hamlet among the 
cliffs is showui as containing the house where dwelt 
the father and ancestors of Lord Clyde: suitable 
nest for such an eaglet as the latter, had he not 
unfortunately been born in the prosaic precincts of 
Glasgow. Far to the south lies the dim outline of 
Colonsay; and, were the w r eather clear enough, wo 
should see on the western horizon the lonely light¬ 
house of Skerryvore. The hundred tourists con¬ 
sole themselves by gazing intently at where it 
ought to be. 

Soon we enter an archijiclago of islets ; scores of 
torn rocks and peaks, barren as ever sea-fowl nested 
on, vexing the surge rolling from ocean into a per¬ 
petual fretful foam. Along the wild coast of Mull, 
gandy coves, patches of heath among crags, greened 
slopes of precipice; a break-water of black-fringed 
reefs, for miles; but no traces of cultivation, nor 
apparent inhabitant but the birds of the air. 

And here, to the left, is St. Columba’s isle—a low 
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ironbound shore, wretched cottages detached along 
it, and meagre patches of ripening crops among hare 
crags inland. The grey ruins which glorify this 
insignificant spot of earth are revealed as we coast 
farther; the gables of the Nunnery, the gaunt black¬ 
ened cross, the low square tower of the cathedral. 
Lonely and sad they look, these relics of a perished 
age, shrined among rude rocks under guardianship 
of the solemn sea. 

Iona has always been deemed holy ground. The 
very name perpetuates its repute, being a modern 
softening of the Gaelic words signifying Holy Isle. 
Ear back as there is any mention of it by historian 
or bard, it is connected with sanctity. The Druids 
founded a college here, when Roman arms expelled 
them from Welsh fastnesses. Of their cromlechs 
and sacred circles no trace now exists; but a few 
cairns upon the heights still transmit tradition of 
the worshippers of the Sun, who held possession 
of Iona until one Whit Monday in the year 564, 
when, late in the evening, a boat was seen approach¬ 
ing the island. No cause for alarm ; it is a mere 
wicker coracle, covered with hides, containing a 
dozen unarmed men; yet, more dangerous to the 
Druids than a horde of savages are Columba and 
his friends, for they have devoted themselves to the 
evangelization of the Scots. Thankless work it 
seems; the fierce tribes of the adjoining shores set 
upon them many times, and the Pictish monarch 
refuses his protection. But Columba is not the man 
to shrink from a godly enterprise because of the 
danger, and his perseverance is rewarded in due 
time. For long centuries this little spot was the 
moral Pharos of the western world, casting upon 
rhe thick darkness of outlying heathenism a light- 
pure amid the corruptions that clouded the creeds 
of the south; its illumination extended to the centre 
of Europe, and even over the wild North Sea to 
Iceland. 

But we are recalled from these obscure walks of 
history by the loud snort of escaping steam, and 
find the sailors letting down the boats. Now the 
majority of our hundred tourists are seized with 
a panic apprehension that there will not be oppor¬ 
tunity for all to land, and that a crowding and 
crushing forward will vastly facilitate matters. The 
minority, who lean contentedly on the taffrail, wait¬ 
ing their turn quietly, and improving their leisure 
by securing a memory of Iona as a lifelong picture, 
get ashore on the rude wharf with less eclat to be 
sure, but with considerably more comfort. A few 
steps past the poor cottages forming the village of 
Shuld, bring us to the nearest ruin, the Nunnery. 

Like a swarm of bees about their queen, the 
mass of our tourists crowd after a guide, and listen 
to the venerable history of Iona, discoursed in the 
tone of an auctioneer. A few odd people, like the 
writer, prefer rambling at will among the ruins for 
the allotted hour, with a guide-book as silent and 
reliable comjoanion. Our first information is, that 
nothing of these ruins belongs to the age of 
Columba. Stone buildings were then unknown in 
Britain; according to Bede, houses and churches 
were alike wooden, roofed with reeds. No woman 
was permitted upon the island during the govern¬ 
ment of the Culdees, so this nunnery must belong 


to times considerably later. Its architecture is of 
a plain Norman type. The tombs about bear the 
old Greek feminine emblems of a comb and mirror; 
that of the last prioress, dated 1543, is adorned 
with her effigy supported by angels. 

A clamour of voices breaks in upon our quiet 
examination of these vestiges of the dead — little 
eager voices, anxious to sell the stranger some of 
their pretty wares, coloured pebbles and shells, 
dried seaweeds, and like valuables. We have 
passed through a low doorway and deep arch to the 
farther side of the ruins, and thus come in sight of 
the venders of these treasures, standing behind a 
wooden board numbered into strips as stalls for 
each. Poor children! most of them have ragged 
clothes and pinched features ; wTio could resist the 
impulse to gladden their hearts by exchanging a 
superfluous bit of silver for a handful of their trifles P 

This old narrow causeway to the cathedral is 
called Main Street; and midway we pause to look 
at Maclean’s Cross—a slender slab of mica schist, 
eleven feet in height, with much carving of inter¬ 
laced cordwork upon the shaft; and at the inter¬ 
section of the arms, a curious figure attired in loose 
robe and girdle. Some antiquaries ascribe this 
cross to the era of Columba; in which case it has 
stood for 1300 years, and is probably the oldest 
Christian relic in Scotland. Once, if tradition can 
be credited, there existed upon Iona no fewer than 
300 similar crosses, each of a single stone, elabo¬ 
rately sculptured; but, since the breaking up of 
tho ecclesiastical establishments on the island, 
numbers were transported to the mainland, and set 
up in market-places and grave-yards. 

Through' an avenife of tombs we approach St. 
Oran’s Chapel, the oldest ruin upon Iona. It is 
a very small roofless building, chiefly of rough red 
granite, and is entered through a circular arch -with 
chevron moulding — two narrow lancet windows 
looking north and south, its only lights. Leaning 
against the wall, under canopy of a triple arch, 
stands a broken portion of Mackinnon’s Cross, 
with a legible Latin inscription, dated 1489.. Tombs 
of island chieftains arc here also; one presenting a 
grim figure in belt and massive claymore, his 
scutcheon emblazoned with the galley, which de¬ 
notes descent from the Norman vikings. 

This emblem is often repeated in the surround¬ 
ing burial-ground — “the Westminster Abbey of 
Scotland,” as it has been styled. Oran himself, 
one of Columba’s friends, was the first deposited 
here ; and soon the repute of the Holy Isle attracted 
even regal funerals over the waters to its cemetery. 
There is a ridge of kings pointed out —shapeless 
heaps of earth, beneath which lie monarchs of Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and Norway : the dust eddying about 
our feet may be royal. One tumulus is known to 
have contained “forty-eight crowned Scottes kings,” 
the last thus interred being Macbeth; and, accord¬ 
ing to Shakspeare, here lieth the murdered Duncan 
also. For Rosse inquires, “Where is Duncan’s 
body?” and Macduff replies:— 

“ . . . . Carried to Colmes-Kill j 
Tho sacred storehouse of his predecessors. 

And guardian of their henes.” 

All sword and shield in hand, clothed in com- 
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plete armour, lie those mighty men of valour, the 
Lords of the Isles; but, alas for monumental 
grandeur! their very names are uncertain, the 
history of their warlike deeds has sunk utterly into 
forgetfulness. We “sons of the feeble” in the 
nineteenth century look along the range of sculp¬ 
tured effigies, and note the storied carvings igno¬ 
rantly, where every blazon has a significance which 
none living can solve. 

Just at the entrance of the cathedral inclosure 
stands St. Martin’s Cross—a solid column of mica 
schist, fourteen feet high, and half a foot in thick¬ 
ness, set upon a pedestal of red granite. Green 
lichens overgrow the sculpture ; but the rich relief 
of the runic knotting is distinctly visible, embossed 
at both sides. The patient ingenuity of the artist 
who carved thus flexibly an exceedingly obdurate 
material, gives one a high idea of the sculptural 
ability existent at that ancient period. 

The square cathedral tower rises above us here; 
its plain slab windows pierced with quatrefoils, and 
other windows with spiral mullions, seeming scarce 
congruous to the rude masonry of the remainder. 
Stones of every shape and colour, boulders of grey 
and red granite, blocks of gneiss and hornblende, 
laid together, the interstices filled 'with slates and 
mortar, compose the walls. Through the gloom of 
the chancel, we discern fine tracery built up in the 
east window ; and the open arches into side chapels 
are supported by Norman pillars with curiously 
carved freestone capitals. One represents an angel 
holding a balance, while he weighs the good against 
the evil deeds of a man ; another depicts the temp¬ 
tation of our first parents ; a third their fall, and 
the avenging angel brandishing his sword of fire. 
Animals are frequent—deer with horns interlaced, 
an ox led to sacrifice, a hound after a Hare; and 
some foliage outlines are clear as if recently cut, 
being sheltered from the abrading action of £he 
weather by the superincumbent tower. 

Central in the church is the burial-place of Mac- 
lcod of Dunvegan, lord of Skye—a slab whose en¬ 
graving was formerly filled up with metal, said to 
have been silver. Here again recurs the curved 
galley with single square sail, the long spear, shield, 
and whelk, or drinking-shell. Effigies of mitred 
abbots lie at either side this tomb of Macleod. 

Rut our hundred tourists are all hastening to 
the shore, for the hour allotted to Iona has ex¬ 
pired. We retrace our steps over ground hallowed 
by the tread of Oolumba, Aidan, and others of those 
saintly Culdees of whom the world was not worthy. 
What a change from the time when this deserted 
islet was the far-famed seminary whence issued wise 
and good men to evangelize the nations ; when the 
sound of prayer and praise echoed daily among its 
crags and over its girdling sea! Yet more in¬ 
teresting than ruined castle replete with legends of 
strife, more illustrious than roofless palace peopled 
with memories of olden grandeur, must the humble 
island of Iona ever be to the thoughtful mind that 
views it as the birthplace of British Christianity. 

Now turns the “Pioneer” again into ocean, and 
ploughs her way gallantly through the thundering 
Atlantic swells. Before us, purple on the grey sea, 
lie the singular trio of Treshinish islands, looking 


as nearly alike as pawns in chess: each a plateau 
of cliffs surrounding a central cone. The largest 
is called by sailors the Dutchman’s Cap, from a 
resemblance to that article. Cloudlike on the 
horizon are visible peaks of Tiree and Coll, two far 
western Hebrides; very distant in front are dim 
outlines of Rum and Eig. Much nearer lies a 
shapeless lump-like islet, concerning which we are 
nowise interested, until we hear that it is Staffa, 
the gem of all geologj^! But not till we approach 
so near as within half a mile, is our gaze rewarded 
by a perception of the columnar formation of its 
cliffs. Then indeed does it increase in wonder and 
beauty each moment. Easades of lofty pillars sup¬ 
porting a vast frieze of amorphous basalt; glimpses 
of the perspective of black columns lining Fingal’s 
Cave; surf breaking along upon the causeway, 
and around the conoidal pile of pillars called the 
Herdsman. The -weather being calm, we are 
enabled to anchor opposite the Great Cave; and 
boats again transport our hundred tourists to 
Eingal’s Causeway. 

Our boatful is fortunate in respect that the 
landing-place, being occupied by a previous freight 
of passengers, we are obliged to go far into the 
cave for another low shelf of rock suitable as pier. 
And what shall be said of the magnificence of this 
wave cathedral ? of its long colonnaded nave, its 
arched roof, seemingly veined with green porphyry; 
its tesselated pavement along the sides, its black 
polished central channel, wherein rolls the eternal 
surge, thundering solemn diapason into the far 
darkness. One draws a long breath. The sub¬ 
limity of Eingal’s Cave is almost oppressive. How 
puny and dwarfish we feel in its shadow! How 
awe-stricken -we are in presence of the omnipotence 
that impressed inert matter with the irresistible 
law which forces its rude masses into these grand 
forms! 

But soon the spell of our silence is broken by a 
shout from one of the hundred, with intent to test 
the echoes; and doubly it is returned in reverbe¬ 
rations from the vault beyond ; which so delights 
the assemblage clinging nervously beneath the 
columns, that forthwith a score calls and whist¬ 
lings resound shrill above the sullen roar of the 
surf. This is rather suggestive of bathos; but 
it is a relief to the unpleasant feeling of nothing¬ 
ness 'which -weighed down our importance. 

Wo learn that the length of the cave temple in 
which we stand is two hundred and twenty-seven 
feet; its average height fifty. But the Gothic 
arch at entrance extends sixty-six feet from sum¬ 
mit to base. Looking out from its gloom upon 
the ocean beyond, we see the low shores of Iona 
opposite, nine miles away; and forcibly recur the 
lines of the poet:— 

“ Nor dotli its entrance front in vain 
To old Iona’s lioly fane, 

That Nature’s voice might seem to say— 

* Well hast tlion done, frail child of clay; 

Thy humble powers that stately shrine 
Task’d high and hard—but witness mine!’ ** 

Climbing along by the aid of a rope fastened to 
iron supports, we leave the cave for the causeway: 
a shore of rocks cast into prism shapes, as if a 
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thousand columns liad been shorn short at various 
lengths, and left for a pavement. Whenever the 
exigencies of our uneven footing permit us to look 
up, we perceive that the mural cliff beside us is 
encrusted with a colonnade of brown pillars and 
capped with a ponderous mass of basalt; and that 
a pyramidal pile of columns, apparently erected 
round some conoidal nucleus, stands insulated to 
our right. A steep wooden stair, aiding the 
natural stepping-stones of the causeway, leads to 
the summit of the island, an undulating grassy 
plateau, whose highest point is marked by a cairn. 
In the hollow promising most shelter are the ruins 
of a cottage built by an adventurous farmer some 
years since; who, after a short residence, was glad 
to betake himself to mainland again, being terrified 
by the violence of the frequent storms, and not 
without apprehension of a visit from the ghostly 
giant Fin gal, original proprietor of the islet. 

Hence is a fine view of numerous neighbouring 
lands: “ Ulva dark and Colon say” to the north; 
westward, Linga, one of the Treshinisli group, 
strongly resembling the outline of Stirling Castle 
rock as seen from a distance; eastward, everywhere 
the terraced cliffs of Mull. But our time is waning, 
and we must get a glauco at the Clam-shell cave, 
where we find a number of curved columns resem¬ 
bling the bent timbers of a ship, lying over the 
entrance, and the perpendicular surface of the cliff 
honeycombed with ends of other horizontal columns. 
And so we leave Staffato its primeval solitude, and 
strike away northwards. 

We have no cause to complain of a lethargic sea 
this afternoon. One or two who seemed dissatisfied 
w T ith the dead calm of the morning, now look rather 
greenish, as the vessel sways across the long surges 
of the open Atlantic ; and some of the ladies keep 
their eyes perseveringly shut, while the curvature 
of their lips betrays that it is not the w'ooing of 
gentle sleep which overcomes them. They hardly 
look up, even to behold the fine outline of the 
Cuchullin Hills in Skye, discernible some fifty 
miles off; or the distant rock where 
“ Cannit's tower, steep and gray, 

Like falcon’s nest, o’erliangs the bay.” 

Muck and Eig have no charms for thorn. In the 
euphuistic terms of our guide-book, this westerly 
breeze “is apt to poison the pleasures of the 
picturesque; ” and crowns its boisterously playful 
exploits by bursting open a couple of cabin windows 
during dinner-time, and savouring the soup with 
genuine sea-salt. 

But all this is over when we enter Loch Sunarfc, 
and, leaving on the left the “ sternly-placed ” castle 
of Mingarry, turn into the smooth bay of Tober¬ 
mory, where grow the first trees we have seen 
since the plantations of Dimolly at Oban. Thence 
eastward through the Sound of Mull, the declining 
sun shedding golden light along the tranquil waters, 
and upon the purple ranges of Morven ; past us 
as in a panorama glide promontories bearing the 
storied ruins of Aros, Duart, and Ardtornish. 
Lismore lighthouse is again before us. And now 
gathereth the sun all his glories to the west, 
kindling the blue heavens with crimson flame. 
Thus our day among the Hebrides is ended. 


TOTAL ECLIPSE, JULY 18, I860* 

Eclipses of the sun have in all ages been viewed 
with wondering admiration, sometimes by groups 
of eager spectators, sometimes by individuals ; but 
it seems to have been reserved for our own day to 
record the expedition of a large and important 
organized body, sent forth on an errand of scientific 
interest to observe a total solar eclipse, such as 
was visible from the north-cast o? Spain on the 
18th of July last. About sixty persons, more or 
less known to astronomic fame, were assembled on 
the deck of H. M. S. S. “Himalaya,” in the fair haven 
of Plymouth, on the morning of the 7th of that 
month, and, under the rare influence of a cloudless 
sky, were looking forward with bright and genial 
hopes to the success of their enterprise. 

The idea of an expedition on so large a scale 
originated with Professor Airy, the Astronomer 
lloyal, whose proposal was warmly and liberally 
responded to by the British Government. The 
magnificent steam troop-ship already named was 
set apart for the service, and, under the kind and 
hospitable guidance of her commander, Captain 
Seccombc, contributed in no small degree to the 
comfort and enjoyment of the privileged party. 

A little after ten o’clock a.m. the noble ship’s 
machinery was set in motion, and with her screw 
revolving from forty-five to fifty-six times a minute, 
she was soon far on her way from the English 
coast. Before reaching Spain, the party of astrono¬ 
mers had agreed to divide their forces; Professor 
Airy, with M. Otto Struve, the Russian Imperial 
Astronomer, and others more or less distinguished, 
electing to land at Bilbao, where the chiefs of the 
party were to be the guests of Mr. Charles Vig- 
noles, F.Po.S., whilst the rest, including Mr. E. J. 
Lowe, and Mr. Lassell of Liverpool, went on in 
the “Himalaya” to Santander. Each party, of 
course, purposed afterwards to break up into sepa¬ 
rate detachments, and betake themselves to various 
stations along the central line of the shadow-path. 
All these arrangements were duly matured in the 
course of Saturday, and after a quiet Sunday’s rest, 
(partly, indeed, c-ompulsory, of which, as landsmen, 
we need say no more,) the noble steam-ship anchored 
off* the mouth of the river Nerviou, twelve miles 
below the town of Bilbao, early on Monday morning. 

Notwithstanding an interchange of civilities 
betwoen Lord J. Russell and Don Xavier e Isturiz, 
the Spanish Ambassador, everybody was duly 
armed with a passport, and every piece of astrono¬ 
mical apparatus had been packed with a view to 
the unwelcome visits of custom-house officials; but, 
to the unmixed satisfaction of every one concerned, 
not a single passport was demanded, nor a single 
telescope or instrument disturbed from its repose. 
All were admitted, and accredited at once as fellow- 
helpers in the world-wide work of scientific im¬ 
provement. The reader may be assured that loud 
praises and commendations of such liberality were 
freely mingled with the general exclamations of 
pleasure at so unconditional a release from official 


* Written for iho “Leisure Hour” by one of the Astronomical 
Expedition to Spain. 
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intrusion. Thus far fortune had smiled on us; and 
as we approached the beautiful Biscay coast, backed 
by the distant heights of the Cantabrian Pyrenees, 
and distinguished the little dancing steamers coming 
out to meet us, adorned with festal flags, and radiant 
with the pleasant faces of our English friends, sur¬ 
rounded by their dark-eyed Spanish companions, 
we felt that so auspicious a reception was but the 
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prelude to success in the carrying out of our novel 
and interesting enterprise. 

After resting a day or two, the party at Bilbao 
began to disperse. The largest, and perhaps the 
most important group, had fixed on an eminence 
called Riba Bellosa, of about 1600 feet elevation, in 
the neighbourhood of Miranda, as their scene of 
operations. The leader of this party was Mr. 
Warren Do La Rue, a distinguished amateur as¬ 
tronomer, whose efforts were entirely directed to 
the securing of photographs of the different phases 
of the eclipse, and of the totality itself, by means 
of an instrument of his own invention, called the 
photohcliograph. The Astronomer Royal of Eng¬ 
land, with M. Otto Struve, had chosen Pobes, a 
secluded and beautiful spot beyond Vittoria; while 
the other members of the expedition, including 
Captain Jacob, late of the Madras Observatory, and 
Professor Grant of Edinburgh, were located on dif¬ 
ferent points of the central line of shadow from 
Bilbao to the north banks of the Ebro. The re¬ 
mainder of the English party who landed at San¬ 
tander were posted in analogous positions, whilst 
the officers of the “Himalaya” contented themselves 
with taking their stations upon the good ship herself, 
or on the immediate shore. 

Thus arranged, there was but little to do for a 
few days, except to make short excursions into the 
surrounding country, and to take such opportunities 
as were afforded by our limited intercourse with 
the neighbouring peasantry, to cultivate a fleeting 
acquaintance with the customs and lauguageof the 
people. As the expected day drew nigh, the an¬ 
ticipations of the various parties grew less and less 
cheering. The weather — at the best b} r no means 
settled— seemed utterly broken up by a furious 


thunderstorm on the night of Sunday, loth; and 
when the long-wished-for 18th was ushered in by 
clouds and drizzling rain, it seemed to threaten 
with total eclipse the cherished hopes of all ob¬ 
servers. This gloomy prospect, however, did not 
prevent any one from taking up his allotted 
position; and the event signally proved that even 
in a strait case like our own, the principle of 



THE ECLIPSE AT TIME OF TOTALITY. 


all true adventurers should be nil deeper an dum. 
Throughout nearly the whole district, from Logrofio 
to Burgos westward, and from the river Ebro to 
the shores of the Bay of Biscay, there was an almost 
simultaneous clearing of the atmosphere.* The 
clouds broke and rapidly dispersed, settling them¬ 
selves in dark masses on the more lofty summits 
around, and the sun shone forth with unwonted 
brilliancy for more than two hours. As the pre¬ 
dicted time drew on, eager eyes were busily watch¬ 
ing for the first moment of contact between the 
discs of the sun and moon — an observation always 
of great use, whether for correction or confirmation 
of the published tables. On the near approach of 
totality", there were few indeed of the spectators 
uninfluenced by strong excitement; some were 
even quite unnerved, especially those to whom the 
glorious spectacle was new; and even the most 
experienced watched with the eagerness of a novice 
for the appearance of those imposing phenomena 
attendant only on a total solar eclipse. And now 
the sun is almost covered; but a faint crescent of 
light remains ; even that breaks into shining beads, 
and, as the mysterious darkness sweeps down upon 
the landscape, as if from the descending sky, the 
sun has disappeared ; hut, at the same moment, 
from the opposite side of his disc the corona breaks 
forth like a flash of gunpowder, and with lightning 
speed encircles the now hidden king of day with a 
rich and dazzling luminous belt. It was as if the 
monarch of the skies hasted to proclaim his sove¬ 
reignty, at the time when all nature was wrapped in 
the unwonted gloom. 

The instrumental observations were now of the 

* Of course, with one or two exceptions j and we afterwards 
learned with regret that few of the shove party at Santander had 
seen the totality for more than four seconds. 
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greatest interest. To an ordinary telescope the 
presence of the wonderful red flames, or promi¬ 
nences, as they are generally called, was made at 
once apparent; but a still more convincing proof 
of their solar character was obtained by the very 
successful heliographic apparatus of Mr. Do La Hue, 
already mentioned. By means of this instrument, 
and the great care and forethought bestowed on its 
adaptation to the phenomenon, these red promi¬ 
nences were clearly imprinted upon the sensitive 
plates exposed to their influence. The marks they 
left were unmistakeable—much more vivid than 
the impression of the corona, and agreeing in a 
remarkable manner with careful observation, and 
with the known effects produced by the passage of 
the dark face of the moon over the sun’s disc. A 
singular proof was at the same time afforded of the 
insufficiency of mere ocular observation; for, on 
examining the sensitive plates immediately after the 
eclipse, one of the luminous clouds not seen in the 
telescope was found to have imprinted itself by its 
own heliographic power, appearing with a stem of 
2' in length, which corresponds to a real measure¬ 
ment of 56,000 miles. 

"Whilst some were thus engaged in watching the 
celestial orbs, the attention of others was absorbed 
by the terrestrial phenomena. The darkness was 
awfully impressive, without being intense. It was 
of a character unlike anything else in nature, and 
is only approximately described by comparing the 
effect to that produced by a thunder-storm after 
sunset. The amount of gloom was greatest in 
those places where the clouds were least dispersed; 
whilst at Pobes, the station of the Astronomer 
Eoyal, the darkness was considered much less strik¬ 
ing than at the great solar eclipse of July, 1851, ob¬ 
served by him and others in Sweden. 

The position occupied by the writer commanded 
an extensive view of a wide-spread valley, richly 
cultivated, and encompassed on all sides with moun¬ 
tains. At the time of totalit} T , the clouds on the 
nearest range became of the deepest purple, whilst 
the small portion of sky visible near the horizon, 
at the mouth of the valley, appeared of a livid 
copper colour. The valley itself was barely dis¬ 
cernible ; but its position was beautifully defined 
by a winding stream which flowed through its 
centre, the waters of which assumed a faint silvery 
hue, as if illumined by the pale struggling rays 
of clouded moonlight. The group of dogs and 
horses belonging to our party almost faded from 
view, and our lighted lamps shone out with great 
brilliancy. The birds, who had been screaming 
wildly around us for a few seconds before com¬ 
plete totality, were suddenly hushed ; the neigh¬ 
bouring flock of mountain sheep, which had run 
together as if for mutual protection, stood motion¬ 
less ; nature, animate and inanimate, was dumb, 
save for the rustling of the breeze which had 
sprung up at the moment, increasing the feeling 
of strange and awful desolation, but rendering 
more solemn that vivid realization of the glory and 
majesty of the great Creator, now so deeply im¬ 
pressed on the mind of every devout observer. 
AVe could willingly have prolonged the scene, but 
the time was rapidly passing as we gazed. One, 


two, three minutes, and but a few seconds of the 
fourth,* when, as the first faint gleam of the sun’s 
limb appeared beyond the moon’s western edge, a 
flood of illumination seemed poured out upon the 
landscape, and the glorious halo of the corona shrunk 
up and disappeared ; the fiat had gone forth from 
the mouth of Omnipotence, “Let there be light, 
and there was light !” 

Immediately, on all sides of us, nature awoke: the 
sound of the birds broke forth, the animals roused 
themselves from their brief stupor ; in one moment 
the great mental strain which every one had felt 
for days past, and with increased intensity at the 
last, was removed; and but one absorbing idea re¬ 
mained to all, that the great solar eclipse of 1860 was 
past and gone for ever. 

"Within two or three days, the members of the 
Bilbao party were re-assembled at our point of 
departure, and only then was it ascertained how 
great had been the success which had attended 
this portion of the expedition. Two hours of sun¬ 
shine, amidst many days of continued unfavourable 
weather, seemed as if dispensed to us by the bounty 
of an over-ruling Providence; and though we had 
to condole with some of our Santander friends, and 
a stray unfortunate or two amongst ourselves, yet 
the feeling of gratitude was universal, that to so 
many of us, opportunities had been afforded for 
making varied and important observations of the 
greatest value to science. 

The “ Himalaya ” reached the port of Bilbao from 
Santander on the morning of Thursday, 26 th of July, 
and during the day was visited by crowds of eager 
and admiring Spaniards, all of whom were kindly 
and courteously received by her gallant captain. At 
6 o’clock on the same evening we had waved our 
last farewells to our many friends. Fast sped the 
noble vessel over the deep blue waters of the Bay 
of Biscay, spread out in tranquil and unwonted re¬ 
pose before us, and mellowed into a crimson flood 
by the rapidly descending sun. The peaceful ham¬ 
lets on the shore lay slumbering under the shadow 
of the great mountains, the evening smoke as¬ 
cended, and we seemed to realize in that fast-fading 
Spanish scene the beautiful picture of another 
land described in the Yirgilian Eclogue : 

** Et jam smnrna procul villarum culmina fiimant, 

Majores qne cadimt aids do mondbus umbra;.’’ 

By 4 o’clock on Saturday afternoon wo were at 
anchor at Spithead, after a rapid and delightful 
voyngo of forty-six hours, which had afforded many 
pleasant opportunities of friendly and sympathizing 
intercourse. And thus was brought to a happy 
termination the Himalaya Astronomical Expedi¬ 
tion, as it was unanimously agreed to coll it; leav¬ 
ing in the hearts of all a deep feeling of thankful¬ 
ness to the great Iiuler of heaven, and earth, and 
ocean, mingled with a lasting recollection of the 
courtesy and kindness which had so eminently 
distinguished the captain and officers of' the noble 
vessel placed at our disposal by the liberality of 
the British Government. 


* The extreme duration of the totality on the central line of 
shadow* was about three minutes and a half. 
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TWO DEE AMS. 

In the year 1803 there was, and probably still is— 
unless, among* the many changes which have taken 
place since I left London, it is palled down—a place 
in the Strand called Lyons Inn, the smallest of the 
law inns; and a queer old dismal dark place it was, 
although it had some very comfortable suites of 
chambers. The inn consisted of eight or ten spacious 
houses, forming a quadrangle. In one of these re¬ 
sided a relative of mine, George Cockayne, a solicitor 
of some considerable practice, having an agency 
business for many country attorneys in the Midland 
Circuit. He used to relate the following singular 
coincidence of two dreams and their consequences. 

He had a client, a county magistrate, in one of 
the midland counties, who called upon him one 
morning and related a dream—if it was a dream— 
he said, of which he seemed very doubtful, for so 
deeply had it impressed his mind that he had 
actually come to London purposely to consult my 
friend on the subject. “I reminded him,” said 
Cockayne, “ that my profession did not include the 
interpreting of dreams. ‘ Hear me seriously/ said 
the magistrate, ‘ and you will see the necessity of 
my taking advice/ So I handed him a chair, and 
prepared to listen, when he thus proceeded. 

“ 4 Last Monday night I had been in bed about 
an hour; I may have previously dropped off to 
sleep, but think not; and what took place was quite 
vivid, and unattended by the usual misty weakness 
of a dream, so that I am very doubtful if it was in 
sleep that it occurred. I saw, or thought I saw, 
the pale face of my old friend and neighbour at the 
lodge, at the foot of my bed (he then lay dead, but 
I did not know this till the following morning). 
He asked me to rise, and I did so, when he informed 
me that his death had been foully caused by his 
cousin, the family apothecary, who believed himself 
to be, after my son, the next heir to the estate; 
and be assured of this, that if means be not taken 
to prevent his prescribing for my boy, he will meet 
with a similar death. I entreat you, therefore, to 
use your influence to have him removed from at¬ 
tending my family at all, and save my dear boy from 
a premature death/ 

“ On saying this, he appeared to fade gradually 
from my sight, and I got out of bed, feeling assured 
that this was a reality, and no dream. How, sir, 
I am invited to attend the funeral of my old friend 
on Tuesday next: what would you advise?” 

“Why,” I replied, “this is surely a very frail 
foundation on which to found a charge against a 
respectable man. Why did not the ghostly visitor 
furnish you with some specific evidence ? Would 
yon, as a magistrate, listen to such a tale ? Have 
you any other reason for suspecting foul play ?” 

“‘ Ho/ said he, ‘ I certainly have not/ 

“ I looked at my friend, and asked him if he really 
had come eighty miles in consequence of this dream. 
‘Yes/ said he; ‘I can quite understand your wonder, 
but I was so impressed with the reality of what I saw 
with my own eyes and heard with my own ears, that 
I could not resist the desire I felt to consult some 
lawyer of considerable experience/ ‘ What, in 
dreams?’ said I. ‘Well, you may laugh at me, 
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but really, it appears a serious matter to my 
mind/ 

“ He came in the afternoon,” said Cockayne, “ to 
dine with me; I found his mind still full of its 
reality, and he urged me to send for that celebrated 
Low Street officer, Townsend, to go down with him 
by the mail that evening; but I finally succeeded in 
convincing him how dangerous it -would be to raise 
so serious an inquiry on the foundation of a dream, 
and I never heard more on the subject from him. 

“ About ten years after this occurrence my client 
died, and, as my new partner, Mr. Taylor, was 
going the circuit, it was arranged that he should 
call on the executor of my late client for a small 
balance due to me from the deceased. On Mr. 
Taylor’s return home, while paying me the amount 
he had received, he mentioned that the executor had 
related to him a very singular circumstance while 
dining with him. 

“ I should here state that Mr. T. was not in part¬ 
nership with me at the time of my late client’s visit 
to London respecting his dream, nor had I ever 
related it to him. 

“ ‘ Some conversation/ said Mr. T., ‘ arose after 
dinner, when the lady had retired, about dreams, 
-when ho mentioned to me a very curious one of his 
own, that occurred to him some years ago. He did 
not call it a dream, but insisted upon it that it was 
a reality. He said that late one night he was read¬ 
ing in his library, Tomline’s “Life of Pitt,” which/ 
said lie, ‘ could not suggest such a subject as was 
then presented to my mind. While I was reading, 
my light gradually dimmed out, and a well-known 
familiar voice addressed me. I saw nothing. The 
purport of the address was that the friend whose 
funeral I was going to attend on the morrow, had 
been put to death by his medical attendant, who 
also contemplated doing the same to his son, as, in 
case of the son’s decease, he would, as next relative,, 
succeed to the property, and I was entreated to 
take up the matter. I kept listening, but no more 
was said. The voice, I felt sure, was that of my 
deceased friend. I felt a shuddering creep over 
me, and after a minute’s pause I shrieked out, 

‘ Who is there ?’ Ho answer was heard; so I rose 
from my chair, and with some tremor lighted my 
candle, and sat down to think; but soon after this 
my wife’s bedroom bell rang, which I concluded 
was for me, as it was very unusual with me to sit 
up so late. When I got up-stairs, my wife had 
dropped off to sleep again, so I said nothing to her 
on the subject; but early in tho morning I rode 
over to a friend, who was the coroner, and com¬ 
municated to him my strange message. He 
severely ridiculed it, or rather me, for entertaining 
such a notion of a dream, which he insisted it was; 
but at the same time he cautioned me to keep it 
quiet, and not subject myself to an action for de¬ 
famation. I did keep the matter quite secret, and 
only now venture to relate it, as the last of the 
parties concerned, (the poor doctor,) was thrown 
from his horse a few months ago and killed. Fairly 
or foully, he had succeeded to the estate on the- 
decease of my old friend’s son/ 

“ On hearing this,” said Mr. Cockayne, “ I re¬ 
lated to Mr. Taylor my old client’s singular dream, 
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raid we concluded the matter ought not to rest 
here; so I finally determined to go down to see the 
executor and make a cautious inquiry. I did so, 
and found that the son had been attended by his 
medical relative during a long illness, which ended 
in death, and that he had succeeded to the property 
as heir-at-law, without any suspicion of unfair treat¬ 
ment. I then asked if ny late client had ever 
mentioned to him a particular dream relative to 
this matter. He looked greatly surprised, but an¬ 
swered in the negative. I then communicated to 
liim the dream as related to me, whereat his as¬ 
tonishment was great indeed. After some further 
consultation we determined to proceed together to 
the old coroner, and relate it to him. "We did so, 
and he was equally astonished; but, after much 
serious consideration, we concluded that it was al¬ 
together a dead case, and could not be resuscitated 
to any practical purpose. 

“ The coroner observed that it was a most sin¬ 
gular instance of a coincidence, possibly arising from 
both the parties being led into the same course of 
reflection, on the impropriety of a medical relative 
being the sole attendant upon two persons in whose 
death he was deeply interested, and it was decided 
to avoid originating any public investigation. So 
the matter dropped.” 

The doctors famity have since been deprived of 
the estate by a contest in Chancery, wherein it was 
discovered that he had established his heirship by 
a forged document, and that he was in fact illegiti¬ 
mate. 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

CHAPTER II.—HOMES IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

Of all the people I ever met with, my friend Mr. 
Barry and his wife, in their routine of daily occu¬ 
pation, most vividly gave me the impression of 
“ perpetual motion.” With them, quietude was 
imaginary, or remembered as a blessing of by-gone 
days. They existed ii?: a succession of small bustles 
and agitations, which occasioned the “wear and 
tear ” of life to become a very real thing indeed; 
and I soon ceased to wonder that Lizzie looked at 
times old and haggard, or that her husband rubbed 
his chin and bit his lip more nervously than of 
yore. Why, the very sounds around them, of 
never censing labour, of perpetual activity, were in 
themselves sufficient to induce a premature, though 
assuredly not a green old age. The clanking of 
that chain, which ever dragged its weary length; the 
rapid action of that hammer, which might have 
had a beginning , but apparently would never have 
an end; that constant letting off of steam, which 
sounded like a painful singing in the ears, though 
it resembled that of which poor Paddy complained, 
being heard by everybody: you aged perceptibly 
as you listened to them all, and felt yourself hurry¬ 
ing down the stream of time, in vain endeavour to 
keep pace with the surrounding excitement. 

If only quiet nights had followed, there would 
have been some relief; but even that expected boon 
was denied to a neighbourhood in which half the 
population turned night into day, and grubbed 
about beneath their drowsy brethren. Were there 


people in the house who never went to bed P and 
did they insanely employ the hours usually devoted 
to slumber, in jumping off the articles of furniture 
beneath? Such was my mental query the first 
night in which I vainly courted sleep amidst the 
mines and furnaces. On the second, things as¬ 
sumed a graver aspect: ghosts decidedly; a haunted 
house, and no mistake, was that into which we, 
poor unsuspecting mortals, had been beguiled ; and 
restless, wandering, ill-conditioned, turbulent spirits 
they were, who would gladly do us a mischief. 

On the third night Carry appeared, trembling in 
her dressing gown; she begged me not to be alarmed, 
but thieves had broken into the house, and were 
tumbling about the books in the room over which 
she slept! It was difficult to realize the fact that 
these noises, apparently so close to us, were really 
produced by miners at work several hundred feet 
beneath the ground. The vicarage, though not 
beside the church, was, like it, built upon a “ fault ” 
(the word scarcely sounds consistent), and we, 
therefore, ran but little risk of a sudden and in¬ 
voluntary descent into the cellar; but the mines 
extended near enough to occasion these alarms, 
and also to manifest their proximity by many a 
goodly crack in the walls and plaster. 

Letters! Letters ! We breakfasted upon them at 
L. R., and tough fare enough did some of them 
prove. How the Dominie of old would have gaped 
mid shouted, “ Pro-di-gi-ous !” could he have seen 
the mass of paper ware which usually awaited 
our morning’s descent. 

“ On her Majesty’s Service.” I learned to dread 
the sight of those huge documents, and to think 
the service one involving no small amount of 
drudgery. That the “Queen’s Own” were in 
Staffordshire I had long known, but never could 
have suspected what Victoria found it in her heart 
to inflict there upon her loving subjects. Such 
strings of unanswerable questions to be answered; 
such incomprehensible forms to be filled up ! How, 
I ask it with respect and lojmlty, how would her 
Majesty like it herself? But it was not the Court 
alone that tormented us, the bishop joined, the 
league; and one society after another came down 
upon us with their queries, till we were weary of 
our lives because of them. There was one dreadful 
paper from something which sounded like “ But¬ 
ton’s Charity”—and this kept poor Mrs. Barry 
one whole day fumbling over two large books, a 
green one and a blue—school accounts, I think 
they were—adding up one column, multiplying 
another, and dividing a third, till at last I hor¬ 
rified her by rushing with the whole to the fire¬ 
place, threatening to consign them in the flames 
to well-merited oblivion. 

My ideas of life in a “ country parsonage” were 
put sadty out of joint by this visit. I had imagined 
a calm succession of duties, serenely, not to say 
sleepily, fulfilled: here all was hurry. Some one 
has said, “ A country gentleman must be miserable, 
for he has not enough to keep him alive;” but he 
must have meant an agricultural gentleman. “ We 
are stirred up, you see,” was Mr. Barry’s remark, 
with great satisfaction, when an unusual stress of 
business was on hand; “no time for stagnation here.” 
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“ Stagnation,” said I; “no, but there is a medium; 
time to one’s self occasionally is desirable; }'OU know 
the consequence of all work and no play.” 

“ Ah, well,” said Lizzie, in her own bright way, 

“ the best plan is to try and turn work into play 
sometimes. Get some fun out of it, and half the 
labour’s gone.” 

“ Hem !” said her husband, “ I am not sure that I 
think that quite the light in which to view the sub¬ 
ject ; it is certainly not the highest, Elizabeth.” 

“I know it is not,” she said; “but, somehow, it 
answers occasionally. See what various characters 
I''have to assume on behalf of my poor clients. 
First, I have to write a letter to my husband, 
who is at sea, and who is wickedly keeping me 
out of my little weekly stipend; here, I combine 
severity and pathos, and come the tender wife in the 
postscript. Then I have to concoct a memorial, 
which may melt the heart of the Board of Guard¬ 
ians, showing them how my eldest son, the prop 
and stay of my declining years, has met with an 
accident which renders him unable to assist his poor 
old mother any longer. Now you will be able to 
admire my style of composition, its variety and 
elegance.” 

“ Variety, I should imagine very desirable,” was 
my reply—“ elegance, slightly thrown away; but are 
you letter-writer in ordinary, as well as for the Home 
Department P” 

“ Pretty generally,” she replied; “and, I am sorry 
to sa 3 r , most frequently on such lugubrious topics as 
these.” 

“ I suppose,” said Carry, “ bad pit accidents are 
of almost daily occurrence ?” 

“ Did you see the man who came for the hospital 
note this morning ?” inquired Mr. Barry. 

“ A queer looking chap, too,” said I; “to sec him 
was to remember him.” 

“ Poor fellow! small blame to him for being queer¬ 
looking ; that man has been carried home from the 
pit insensible, and badly hurt, no fewer than eleven 
times. No, you need not look incredulous, Mr. 
Ingram, for I could tell you of another case in 
which a miner, having been hurt in a similar man¬ 
ner thirteen times,* met with a violent death at 
last, though, singularly enough, not in a coal-pit.” 

“ ibid are these accidents generally attributable 
to carelessness ?” 

“ Well, I suppose carelessness is at the root of 
most of them, though there are many against which 
it would be very difficult to guard, such as the fall 
of coal; but the most melancholy part of it is, that 
this constant exposure to danger is so far from 
having a salutary effect upon, the men themselves, 
that it engenders a recklessness of life, in many 
cases truly appalling.” 

“ Then,” said Carry, “ you consider the miners 
and colliers about here a hardened race of men ?” 

“ Yes, hardened by circumstances ; but I think, 
too, there is much that is very interesting about 
them; and, to judge from the very little experience 
I have had of labourers in the rural districts, I 
should decidedly prefer having to deal with my poor 
iron and coal workers.” 


“ So would I, a thousand times,” said his wife. 

Our conversations were generally interrupted by 
the appearance of a servant; but on this occasion 
her address was not that usually made to Mrs. 
Barry, of “ Please, ma’am, there's a person wants 
to speak to you,” but was to the master of the 
house, and was enforced by a card, on which was 
engraved in resplendent characters, “ Alfred Douall,. 
Esq., Lecturer.” 

Mr. Douall was a very fine-looking gentleman in¬ 
deed, with wide spreading whiskers and a beard to 
match. It appeared that he was a philosopher; and, 
being willing to diffuse his sentiments, he demanded 
the loan, at an early period, of the national school¬ 
room, in order that ho might deliver a lecture. This- 
lecture was to comprise a good deal; he proposed 
to touch upon ethics, physics, and metaphysics ; the 
conformation of the brain, with its bearing on the 
mental powers ; the origin of dreams; and a satis¬ 
factory answer to the vexed inquiry, “Does the 
soul always think ?” I suggested, “ Does the soul 
ever think P” as an appropriate amendment; and 
Mrs. Barry said that, if Mr. Douall had anything 
to show—a magic lantern, for instance—the people 
would like it better. Her husband, however, was 
rather excited about it, and said he thought the 
subjects might be made “ very interesting and im¬ 
proving ;” so the philosopher was dismissed with 
the promise that “ it should be taken into con¬ 
sideration.” 

“ You are quite a scientific people here, I see, 
Mrs. Barry,” was my remark, when the door had 
closed upon the man of learning. 

“ Indeed, we ought to be,” she said; “ for I ima¬ 
gine no neighbourhood is more thoroughly dosed 
than this is with what is called useful knowledge.” 

My poor old tutor! always so sanguine in his- 
projects; always looking for so much, and } r et so 
heartily pleased and contented with the little which 
too often came in! In my university days he 
set me down as safe for a double first; and when 
(but this in strictest confidence) it turned out a 
third, he told me it was “ better than might have 
been expected;” which assurance, though he meant 
it well, was not soothing to my wounded feelings. 
There was one sphere of labour in which these 
sentiments of hope and satisfaction were taxed to 
the uttermost, and that was his garden. Yet, 
even there, they triumphed over the combined 
efforts of adverse soil and smoke; and when what 
he planted as dahlias, came up marigolds, he said, 
it was a pleasant variety. I think I see him now, 
playing the rustic in that miserable patch of 
landscape; I think I see the colour of that earth 
his spade exposed to view, and which would surely 
need a second deluge to penetrate its hard caked 
particles. I think I see his admiring glances cast 
up on the spectre of a flowering currant in the 
corner, as he assured me it had been only a yronth 
before “ one blaze of blossoms.” His wife told 
Carry confidentially that their colour w T as that of 
the “ palest blotting paper.” 

“ And these mark where you have sown your 
seeds, I suppose?” said Carry, pointing to a 
number of little sticks with papers stuck at the 


* A fact. 
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top of them, and which, bore no small resemblance 
to little tombstones. 

“ Yes, 55 she replied, “ sacred to the memory, 
there they lie interred; and there, I am afraid, 
most of them will lie, for I buried them six weeks 
ago, and very little sign of life is apparent.” 

Yet, before we left L. B. we had seen pinks 
and roses produced even from that poor garden, 
which a pleasanter locality need not have blushed 
to own. How they managed to grow there at all 
I do not know, and how they contrived to obtain 
their respectable colouring I do not know; but 
there they were ; and there we saw them, and saw 
their marks , black ones, upon our hands when we 
had gathered them, and that was all; for of that 
distinctive charm, usually supposed to be, of all 
flowers, most attached to these, there was none. 
Roses ivithout scent ! ye lovers of poetry, what do 
you say to that ? 

That some of the faces we met that day ever 
could be clean again without boiling, seemed highly 
problematical; and that the women, young girls, 
who were every whit as bad as the men, should 
not only endure the public gaze, but even, as we 
passed, stand staring at us in return, was a fact to 
be remembered and remarked upon. 

We had been three days resident in the coal 
region, as my sister’s wearing apparel began most 
nnmistakeably to testify. Mr. Barry had informed 
his wife in the morning that ho had “ business 
with Mr. Spring,” and that we might as well ac¬ 
company him, as the house was worth seeing. To 
this she had assented, saying that she, however, 
must remain at home. Mr. Spring, we were in¬ 
formed, was a “ small iron-master.” When I found 
him standing six feet two in his boots, I won¬ 
dered how much “ a great iron-master” involved. 

“ A gentleman ?” asked Carry. 

“ Certainly, a gentleman,” was Mrs. Barry’s re¬ 
ply ; “ he does more than ‘ keep his gig,’ he keeps 
three carriages; to be sure, I have heard them 
caUad ‘ we carriages,’ but that is neither here nor 
there.” 

“ How do you mean 4 we carriages ?’ ” I asked. 

“ Oh, that is only our way of applying the pos¬ 
sessive pronoun; and it does just as well as the 
other, when you know what it means.” 

“ Better, I think,” said I, “ for it is not so com¬ 
mon.” 

It was not a pleasant walk, far from it. Even 
Mr. Barry allowed that. The dust of the mining 
district, lodged in the eye, has its peculiar disad¬ 
vantages ; “ but,” he added, with emotion, “ wait 
till you see our mud.” 

What a crazy- looking place it appeared to us as 
we passed on ! What a region of “ confusion worse 
confounded !” — everything about endowed, appa¬ 
rently, with life and motion ; and everything intent 
on doing its own business in its own eccentric 
orbit,* utterly regardless of its neighbour’s plans, 
comfort, or convenience. Well, everything was 
making money for its owner, there could be no 
doubt of that, and, better still, was helping to pro¬ 
cure that of which hundreds might reap the benefit. 
We should be badly off without the Black Country, 
after all. 


Mr. Spring s house was a large and handsome 
building, with a most imposing entrance, guarded 
by two lions couchant. There was a certain jaunty 
look about the premises, which seemed to say, 
“ Our master has sprung to some purpose, depend 
upon it; and he’s not yet as high as he means to 
be either.” There was a small garden, or court, 
about the house, and, as wo reached the steps, a 
very old woman tottered past us, with a pipe in her 
mouth, bestowing a nod of recognition on Mr. 
Barry. 

“ Well, how are we to<kiy ?” was his greeting, 
with a kindly smile. 

“ Ah, well, sir, I’m a poor creature, a very poor 
creature; last week I thought I was beginning a 
bit to pick up my crumbs again; but now the 
rlicumatiz has crep up into my poor yed; and I’m 
very sadly again, sir, very sadly: how’s the mis¬ 
sus ?” 

“Is that a pensioner of the familyP” I inquired, 
as the old dame puffed on. 

“ Only the master’s aunt,” was the response. 

A splendidly furnished dining-room was that into 
which we were ushered; and a very pretty damsel 
it was, who, upon our entrance, suspended her oc¬ 
cupation of dusting the apartment, and begged us 
to be seated. But I was a little taken aback when 
Mr. Barry, addressing her as “ Miss Spring,” in¬ 
quired after their “ head groom!” who had, it ap¬ 
peared, been ill; and also when the young mistress 
of the house informed us that her mamma had gone 
“ to swill her,” but would appear immediately. And 
in she soon did come, smiling and hospitable; the 
“ swill,” by which we inferred a small ablution, 
having imparted additional bloom to her comely 
features, though her claim to the elasticity which 
her title seemed to imply had long departed. She 
seemed very glad to see us, and, almost before we 
had shaken hands, turned smartly round on Carry, 
with a request that she would “ take a drop of sum- 
mat to drink.” On her declining, in some confusion, 
the good lady supposed she was “ afraid of her com¬ 
plexion,” and addressed herself oil the same subject 
to Mr. Barry. 

“ You forget,” said he, “ that I am a teetotaller.” 

“I did,” she answered, with a laugh which I liked, 
it sounded so genuine; “ and I reckon you’d be glad, 
at times, to forget it yourself.” Then, turning to 
me: “ How you, young sir, you don’t look as if 
you lived on milk and water;” and, bustling out of 
the room, she quickly returned, followed by her 
pretty daughter, who bore upon a tray a decanter 
of the choicest port I ever had the privilege of 
tasting. 

It was impossible to avoid noticing some of the 
costly articles that room contained; and its worthy 
mistress not only allowed us to gratify our curiosity, 
but insisted on a minute inspection of whatever she 
deemed w r orthy. Several paintings, evidently se¬ 
lected by no unpractised eye, were specially ]3ointed 
out as “the master’s choice;” and our warm en¬ 
comiums on the master’s taste were received with 
a true vdfe’s pride. While her husband, who had 
joined us, was discussing with Mr. Barry, and, 
apparently from a very opposite point of view, the 
subject of a projected church rate, Mrs. Spring 
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carried ns off to look at and admire her drawing¬ 
room, or, as she chose modestly to call it, her 
“ hest parlour.” It was a very pretty room, and 
positively opened into a little greenhouse, the sight 
of which, in such a district, was to us like cold 
water to a thirsty soul. An elegant-looking harp 
stood by the entrance, and attracted Carry’s delighted 
notice. She eagerly inquired if any of the daughters 
of the house performed upon it. The reply was 
quick and very decisive: “Hot they, indeed! I 
reckon they’ve other fish to fry than fallalling over 
them strings; no, no, them gimcracks are good 
•enough to look at, and time was when I’d have 
given my dinner for only a peep at a room like 
this ; and now,” she added, with a laugh of the 
most intense satisfaction, “ I’m whipped if I think 
it worth the trouble of dusting.” 

“ I suppose your daughters have been to a 
good school?” inquired Carry, feeling somewhat 
awkward in the pause that followed. 

“ Schools! I should think so,” w r as the reply. 
“ If they’ve been to one, they’ve been to half a 
dozen; ay, and many a hundred pounds has 
their father paid down for their education, and 
done it gladly too; for it was right and fitting 
they should learn all as was to be learned; and 
good sharp girls they were at their books, both of 
’em: I will say that; but it’s time they forgot all 
that now, and took to helping their mother a bit in 
the house.” 

The perfect simplicity with which this was said, 
and the idea of the peculiarly profitable investment 
which, with regard to his daughters’ education, 
]Vtr. Spring appeared to have made, excited us to 
such a degree of inward mirth, that our hostess 
had time to make another oration before we were 
quite up to a reply. 

“ I never went to school at all; not that I think 
I’m the better for that, mind you ; I wish I could 
have had the chance .to pickup a little learning: 
it’s a nice thing; but then my poor dear father, 
what with a big family, fourteen in all, and bad 
times as often as not, he couldn’t manage it any¬ 
how; besides, he was no scollard himself, and set 
no store by book learning.” 

“ Was your father an iron-master P” I inquired, 
summoning up fortitude, and not looking at Carry. 

“ An iron-master!” w*as the reply, in a tone of 
great amusement; “ oh, no, quite the reverse but, 
before we could learn what might be the “reverse” 
of that metallic individual, Mr. Barry had sum¬ 
moned us to depart; and, after a warm request 
from Mrs. Spring to call again, we took our leave. 

One other “ home,” of a very opposite description, 
we saw that day. It was that of “ a man at play” 
—not a gambler, as Carry at first imagined; yet 
surely, if ever words mocked that to which they 
were applied, there was something in his designa¬ 
tion v T hich sounded like a wretched satire on the 
miserable picture before us. In a room, destitute 
of the commonest articles of comfort, dark and 
dirty to the last degree, crouched five unhappy 
beings—the man “ at play,” his wife, a most un¬ 
lovely specimen of her sex, holding the skeleton of 
a dying infant (as long as I live I shall never for¬ 


get the face of that starved baby), and two other 
children. The poor man did not raise his head 
upon our entrance, nor did he once reply to Mr. 
Barry’s questions ; but we saw him brush a large 
black tear away as his wife coolly observed of the 
infant, that “ thank God, it, at any rate, would soon 
be out of its misery.” She showed but little feel¬ 
ing of any sort, though she whined as she said her 
husband had been “out of work for fourteen 
weeks,” and clutched eagerly at the money which 
was put into her hand at parting. 

“ That man,” said Mr. Barry, as we left the 
hovel, “ earned, when in work, from £2 10$. to 
£3 a week, the greater part of which went in eat¬ 
ing and drinking: these are the consequences.” 

After such a scene, I ceased to wonder at Mr. 
Barry’s teetotalism, or any act of generous self- 
denial by which he could obtain a vantage-ground 
for proclaiming that “grace of God which bringeib 
salvation,” and which “teacheth us that, denying 
ungodliness and worldly lusts, we should live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” 


SUMMARY OF NEAPOLITAN HISTORY. 

Under Constantine the Great and his successors, South¬ 
ern Italy, including Sicily, formed a Prefecture of the Ro¬ 
man Empire. After the division of the empire, Justinian 
appointed dukes of Naples, Tarentum, and other duohies, 
-all dependent on the Byzantine Exarch of Ravenna. 
The Longobards established the Independent Duchy of 
Benevento towards the end of the sixth century. The 
Greek power contended, with various success, against the 
Longobards until the time of Charlemagne, when the 
Duchy of Benevento (then including all South Italy, ex¬ 
cept tho Greek cities of Bari, Brindisi, Otranto, Gaeta, 
and Naples) was tributary to the German empire. 

From the middle of the eleventh century, the Normans 
held the Two Sicilies as a fief of the Church. Charles of 
Anjou ruled from 1266 to 1282, when the massacre of the 
“ Sicilian Vespers” led to the division into the kingdoms 
of Naples and of Sicily, the latter including Malta, and 
Calabria on the mainland. The kingdom of Naples 
was held by the house of Anjou till, at tho death of 
Joanna, in 1435, it passed, with Sicily (already under 
Spanish rule) and Sardinia, to the house of Arragon. 

At the commencement of the sixteenth century, Fer¬ 
dinand (the Catholic) of Arragon and Castille ruled over 
Sicily under tho style of Ferdinand n of Sicily; and in 
1503, Gonsalves of Cordova, “ the Great Captain,” as he 
was called, expelled the French from Naples. 

From 1503, for more than two centuries, Naples was 
ruled by Spanish viceroys. Charles v of Germany, on his 
accession in 1516, was Charles i of Spain, Charles iv of 
Naples, and n of Sicily. The insurrection of Massanfello 
took place in 1647. (See Nos. 450, 451.) 

In 1708, the Austrian marshal Daun conquered Naples 
for the archduke Charles of Austria, then a claimant 
of the crown of Spain, Sicily remaining under Philip v 
of Spain. 

In 1713, by the treaty of Utrecht, the archduke Charles, 
now Emperor, retained Naples, and resigned his claims 
to Spain. Sicily was given to Victor Amadmus, Duke 
of Savoy, who, in 1718, obtained the island of Sar¬ 
dinia instead, and the Two Sicilies were reunited under 
Charles vr. 

In 1738, by the treaty of Vienna, Charles vi of Austria 
had to cede Naples, and the Two Sicilies were given to 
Don Carlos,, son of Philip v of Spain, who founded the 
Bourbon dynasty of Naples, which has continued until 
this year, with the interruption of the French Partlieno- 
peian Republic in 1799, the kingdom of Joseph Bonaparte, 
1S05-9, and of Murat, 1S09-15. .. 
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In 1815 the Austrians entered Naples, and by force 
restored Ferdinand, who, in 181(3, assumed the title of 
Ferdinand I, King of tho United Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies. 

1818. New Concordat, with the Pope, for the Kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies. 

1820. Military revolution of Naples, and a united 
parliament convoked. Sicilian independence proclaimed 
at Palermo. The Neapolitan troops suppress the repeal 
party in Sicily. 


1821. Ferdinand restored to absolute power by help 
of an Austrian army. 

1S25. Francis succeeds Ferdinand, who is succeeded 
in 1830 by Ferdinand n. 

1818. Wsurrection in Sicily. Bombardment of Pa¬ 
lermo. 

1859. Death of Ferdinand n (Bomba). Accession of 
Francis n. 

1860. Flight of Francis ir. Entrance of Garibaldi 
into Naples. 
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BEUCT/D IX THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEAIAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IX HAND,”— Cotrper, 



A YOUNG POACHER BEFORE THE JUSTICES. 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAPTER XII.—FIRM AND FAITHFUL. 

My acquaintance with the young Australian colonist 
was for that time suddenly brought to a close; for, 
on taking his seat in the post carriage which was 
to convey him to his early home, I passed from his 
hand to that of a stable-helper who had assisted in 
harnessing the horses. 

No. 460.— October 18, 1SG0. 


Such mutations are part and parcel of my exist¬ 
ence, and I have ever borne them with equanimity, 
else might I have regretted and bewailed the un- 
happy chance which separated me from my gene¬ 
rous-minded possessor at so interesting a crisis of 
his history. As it was, I contentedly yielded to 
my destiny, and, accompanying my new owner to 
his home, I was given, with the rest of his day’s 
earnings, to the care of his sickly wife. 

U u Price One Penny. 
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STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 


And here I could enlarge on the gentleness and 
patience with which a rough and rugged toiler in 
one of the low and despised ranks of life, treated 
her who was the partner of his cares and struggles. 

She was not a happy woman—that stable-helper’s 
wife; and she was not comely to look upon, for 
painful lingering disease had wasted her frame and 
destroyed what native charms she might once have 
possessed, while constant fretfulness had stamped 
her countenance with gloom. Yet did her husband 
w'atch over her with undiminished affection; he 
remembered the days of their mutual youth, and 
their many years companionship; and so he bore 
with her weaknesses and listened with tender 
sympathy to her fretful complaints. I might dwell 
upon this as a pleasant and instructive theme; but I 
must hasten on. 

A few weeks passed away, and I had served many 
masters, when, one fine morning, I found myself in 
the leathern purse of a diminutive youth, whose 
peculiar garb denoted a close acquaintance with 
the saddle. He was standing in the stable yard of 
the O' 2 'ow 2 i and Sceptre; and he was contemplating, 
with such pleasurable excitement as may stir within 
a postilion’s bosom, the excursion on which he was 
bound. 

“ Very spruce to-day, Joe,” said a lounger, look¬ 
ing down upon my little owner, and glancing sig¬ 
nificantly at his black velvet jockey cap with gilded 
tassel, his many-buttoned tight-fitting jacket of 
light blue, his yellow buckskin continuations, and 
his brilliantly-blacked jockey boots armed with 
silvery spurs : “very spruce to-day, Joe Wimsett.” 

“I should think so,” responded my diminutive 
owner; “ we don’t have a white job every day.” 

“ A white job ! What’s a white job, Joe ? ” 

“A wedding, to be sure,” said Joe, turning on 
his heel, and whispering audibly to another small 
piece of humanity, similarly accoutred with him¬ 
self, “ How precious green ! ” 

Off in a few minutes, over hill and dale, with 
empty carriages behind them, rode my owner and 
his companion, smacking their heavy-thonged whips 
at whiles, until suddonty they drew up at the gate 
of a quaint old cottage residence, in a quiet village 
hard by an ancient church with its green mounded 
yard. It was a gala day in that village, evidently; 
for the church bells were ringing merrily, and the 
arrival of the equipage was the signal for joyous 
shouts from lusty lungs of assembled villagers. 

Then came out baskets of white favours for post¬ 
boys’ breasts—pinned on by laughing, blushing 
maidens—and for horses’ heads. Then came out 
refreshing liquor, bright and red and sparkling, 
for post-boys’ dry and ever ready throats. Then 
came a few minutes of waiting. And then came 
out a middle-aged gentleman in grave attire, with 
a middle-aged lady lightly leaning on his arm ; and 
then a younger man, gaily apparelled, as became the 
friend of the bridegroom; and then the bridegroom 
himself, with “ huzzas! ” shouted by the lusty- 
lunged lookers-on, as they threw up their caps, 
and huzzaed again; for in the broad-chested, black- 
bearded, and bronzed, honest, generous counte¬ 
nance of the bridegroom, there was no difficulty 
in recognising my once and not long-past owner. 


Huzza again and again. Firm and fond and 
faithful heart had won fair lady. 

Down went carriage steps ; in stepped the vicar 
of Ashly and the vicar’s wife; in sprang (in the 
second carriage) bridegroom and friend; crack 
sounded post-boys’ whips; round whirled carriage 
wheels; merrily rang church bells: then another 
village was in sight, and another village church; 
and other carriages drove up; and- 

Yes, and there at the church-yard gate stood 
broad-faced farmer, in bright blue broad-cloth, 
ample-skirted, bright-buttoned coat, and buff- 
coloured vest, with a white rose in button hole; 
and there stood tall pale lawyer’s clerk, chewing 
the cud of unfulfilled and never-to-be fulfilled pre¬ 
diction in his thoughts, and a sprig of rosemary in 
his mouth. 

“Only to think, now,” said farmer, “that the 
chap we travelled with all the way down, was Mr. 
Lionel himself—Miss Lucy’s husband as was to 
be ! ” and he nudged clerk’s elbow, while his face 
beamed delight. 

“ Oh, you are here too, Mr. Grange!” said clerk, 
looking round, and offering his hand, which farmer 
shook so heartily and closed upon with such a grip 
that he winced again. 

“ Here! I should think so. Always said I’d see 
Miss Lucy married. Didn’t I know her when she 
wasn’t higher than a table? and her mother too ? 
and isn’t she the brightest, sweetest tempered, 
lovingest lass in all the country round ? Here J I 
should think so. And where’s your farthing cake, 
mister? and where’s your captain that was so sure 
of Miss Lucy ? Ha, ha! ” and broad-faced farmer 
Grange laughed merrily. 

“ Well, well; ’tis all right; any way it brings 
work to our office,” said clerk; “so '*tis all right.” 

“And Captain’s paid off, isn’t he?” 

“ Yes, yes, all his legal demands ; no doubt.” 

“And Squire Gilbert is going along with Miss 
Lucy (who won’t be Miss Lucy much longer) and 
with Mr. Lionel to Australia, eh ? ” 

“ So I understand, Mr. Grange ; but if you want 
to see the ceremony-” 

So they went into the church, and others followed ; 
and in half an hour * # * 

At this point the poor clerk’s hand appears to 
have trembled so exceedingly that his manuscript 
is scarcely decipherable. A few words only may be 
made out, such as—“lovely simplicity,” as refer¬ 
ring, probably, to the bride;—“present and future 
happiness,” doubtless an invocation on the newly 
married pair ; — “joyful event;” — “ bells ;” — and 
one or two other disconnected sentences. Then 
follows another chapter, in which it evidently 
appears that sixpence has a new owner, and is 
thus entitled to take up the burden of the old song, 

“ Ban, ban j Caliban, 

Have a now master, be a new man.” 

CHAPTER XTII. — SIXPENCE IS PROMOTED TO THE 
MAGISTERIAL DENCH. 

After, many mutations, I became for a short time 
the property of a very important personage in¬ 
deed—he being none other than a justice of the 
peace; in other words, a county magistrate. 
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By what means I came into this gentleman’s 
pocket, where I lay loose, and rested for a while, 
with a variety of curious matters, among which I 
remember was a pocket corkscrew, a tobacco-stop¬ 
per, a dog-whistle, a hank of whipcord, a curious 
.implement of farriery, and a hunting-knife, all in¬ 
dicative of my owner’s tastes and pursuits ; I say, 
by what means I became thus honoured, it is not 
necessary to recall: it is enough that I accompanied 
the country squire to his home, ami became, for a 
week or two, part and parcel of his existence. 

Shall I confess that, if I had not been sustained 
by a sense of inherent and sterling worth, I might 
have been abashed by my owner’s high estimation 
of himself and of his moral weight and importance 
in society. He was a large man, with a loud voice 
and an obstinate, positive temper. He lived in a 
large house, and he had a large estate ; he kept up 
a large establishment, and his stables would have 
been thought too luxurious by far as dwellings for 
his peasantry. Horses, in his estimation, were the 
nobler animal, and required the greater care and 
better lodgment. He used big words, moreover, 
and sometimes uttered great oaths, which perhaps 
he would have deemed very immoral in others 
not so big as himself; for there arc some men who 
think either that the Almigh ty will not deal out equal 
justice to them with others, for the transgressions 
of his holy law, or that, at all events, they can buy 
remission of sin by deeds of ostentatious alms¬ 
giving. Therefore was my new owner, among 
other largenesses, a large subscriber to hospitals 
and alms-houses, and divers other modes of pur¬ 
chasing a good name among men ; “ for,” said he, 
in his secret soul, “ 4 charity covereth a multitude of 
sins;’” which doubtless it does: yet not in the 
sense ignorantly proposed by himself. 

My new master was also, as I have hinted, a 
mighty hunter and sportsman, and little mercy 
had he for any who unlawfully indulged in the 
pursuit or destruction of “ game.” And hereupon 
hangs a tale which I will presently give you. 

But first let me speak of my owner’s library, into 
which I was introduced on the day that I became 
his; for, being what he was, you understand, it 
was needful for one room in his house to be digni¬ 
fied with an intellectual title. A strange place 
was that same library. To be sure there was 
a large and ponderous book-case, and its shelves 
were filled with large volumes ; but, save that my 
master sometimes condescended to pore over certain 
treatises on field sports and farriery, it was seldom 
that he cared to disturb the venerable dust which 
had gathered on the edges of his books; while on 
the walls were hung costly paintings of favourite 
horses and dogs, and on racks, from floor to ceiling, 
rested the implements of the great business of his 
life—guns of all sorts, from the light fowling-piece 
-which he had carried -when a boy, to the rifle with 
which he had unerringly laid low many a stately 
deer, and the heavy ducking gun for wild fowl. 
Moreover, the walls were adorned with antlers of 
stags, brushes of foxes, spurs for his horses, (for, 
much as lie loved his horses, he did not spare 
the spur on occasion,) and whips for his dogs. 

Do you opine, my friend, that the favourite occu¬ 


pations and pursuits of this modern Nimrod but very 
little fitted him for the grave and arduous duty of dis¬ 
pensing justice, or even for the knowledge of the 
laws of which he was the appointed guardian ? You 
may be right; but remember, you are only a poor 
clerk, my friend, and you are not to be expected to 
know how they manage these matters in-shire. 

Besides, be it known to you that what my master 
and his fellow justices wanted in knowledge of the 
laws, was made up, in full tale, by the deep erudi¬ 
tion and technical skill of their guide and assistant, 
the magistrate’s clerk; and so, the wheels of the 
lumbering old car of law and justice, in which they 
sat in great dignity, rolled on as smoothly as might 
be expected, without any great casualty or fatal over¬ 
turn, though it is not to be denied that it some¬ 
times was nearly sticking fast in the mire. But 
in one department of the laws he had undertaken to 
administer, my owner was deeply read and skilfully 
learned: the study of the game laws was to him a 
work of love. 

I have kept you long enough on the threshold, my 
friend; let us enter the hall of justice; that is to 
say, the great assembly room at the " Fox and 
Geese,” where my owner and three or four of his 
colleagues, with their indispensable clerk, met 
monthly to adjudge appropriate penalties and 
pains to offenders. Fancy only a big table, with 
a person waiting thereat; a bright fire, for the 
weather was cold; four arm-chairs drawn round 
one end of the table in a semicircle, each occupied 
by a bustling country squire; a straight row of 
chairs, at some distance below it, serving as a pri¬ 
soners’ bar, to divide the culprits from their judges ; 
a passing in and out of witnesses and constables ; 
a few spectators, and the court of justice is before 
you, my friend. 

Enter an unlucky urchin of some twelve or four¬ 
teen summers, in patched smock frock, and trowsers 
out at knees. He is “ come up to be tried,” says 
a bystander: and he seems to be quite aware of it; 
for his limbs shake under him, his round face is 
ghastly pale, and his teeth chatter with dread: 
he has never been in such awful presence before, and 
he would sink to the floor under his weight of 
present misery, if he were not supported by a poor 
woman (his mother of course) in a faded red cloak 
and stained weather-beaten straw bonnet, who, only 
a shade less alarmed than her boy, occupies herself’ 
in dropping a succession of deep curtseys, as she 
stares from one judicial countenance to another. 

The boy is not a prisoner yet, you understand, 
but he has made his appearance, in obedience to 
a magisterial summons, to answer for a terrible 
crime ; and the constable at the door watches over 
him with the fond solicitude which a spider may be 
supposed to exercise over a poor little fly caught in 
the meshes of her web, and struggling in vain to get 
free. 

The terrible crime which this unlucky young fly— 
child, I mean—had committed, was as follows. He 
had been set by a farmer, his master, to drive rooks 
away from a field of corn, and had been intrusted 
with an old musket and a limited supply of coarse 
gunpowder, to assist him in this business. For a 
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time, the boy had blazed away with the gunpowder 
harmlessly; but thinking (Nimrod fashion) that ifc 
would be finer sjoort, and more effectual also, to 
kill the predacious birds than to frighten them, he 
had charged his weapon with small stones. At 
that moment, and just as he was prepared to put 
his sanguinary design into execution, a strange- 
looking bird with a long tail flew over his head. 
The next moment, up went the gun to his shoulder, 
and down sank his fore-finger to the trigger. Then 
there was a bang, a scream, and a flutter; and 
within a few yards of the unhappy young sports¬ 
man lay a mortally wounded pheasant; and while 
the little fellow was scratching his head in amaze¬ 
ment at the exploit, and wondering how such a 
small charge of powder could kill such a great bird, 
up came a wrathful gamekeeper, and, after chastis¬ 
ing the boy for his unfortunate deed, carried off* the 
dead pheasant, and held out the comfortable as¬ 
surance to the smarting and blubbering culprit that 
he should hear something more about it. Which 
he did, in the form of a summons to appear before 
the magisterial bench, you understand. 

The examination and trial did not last long. Of 
course they did not. It was so very clear: the 
gamekeeper had witnessed the felonious deed—with 
his own eyes, as he said; and he had caught the 
young “ poaching vagabond ” with the gun in his 
hand, and the pheasant at his feet, (he did not say 
anything about the flogging he had given the bo}-, 
which, indeed, had nothing whatever to do with 
the case, as the weeping mother was informed 
by my owner when she pleaded it in mitigation 
of further punishment); moreover, the boy ac¬ 
knowledged the fact; he only pleaded that ho was 
“ set up ” by his master to shoot birds, and he did 
not know that one bird was not as good as another; 
which plea only made the matter worse for him, 
for he was advised not to add impertinence to his 
crime; this also by my owner, who seemed to bo 
chief justice and spokesman for the rest. 

“ Here’s a pretty state the country is coming to,” 
said he, when the gamekeeper had given his evi¬ 
dence, and the boy had further convicted himself 
with his own white and trembling lips, and the 
boy’s mother had begged piteously that their 
honours wouldn’t be hard upon her poor child; 
“ a pretty state,” he repeated, “ when boys like this 
turn poachers in the face of day, and set law and 
gospel at defiance!” 

“The boy is very young,” interposed another 
magistrate, who had been sitting uneasily in his 
chair, and who now looked rather compassionately 
on the little culprit and his mother; “ and perhaps 
he did not know-” 

“Ah, they’ll get your good word, I dare say, 
Mr. Hornbeam,” said the chairman testily: “ now, 
I say, the laws must be upheld; what’s to be¬ 
come of our glorious constitution else ? I want to 
know that.” 

“True, true, that’s the point,” echoed number 
three and number four. 

“ I was only about to suggest that the poor boy 
may really have done the thing by mistake,” said 
Mr. Hornbeam deferentially; “and that, as he 
really was employed to fire off* the gun—a very 


improper practice, I must say—perhaps a light 
punishment, or even a friendly caution-” 

“ Friendly fee fo fnm!” exclaimed my owner. 
“ A mistake, was it P He won’t make such a mis¬ 
take again, I warrant. A mistake ! ha, ha! Mistake 
a cock pheasant for a rook!” and hereupon the 
gentleman laughed loudly, as at an exquisite joke. • 

“ Look ye here, boy!” continued my owner, when 
he had consulted the other gentlemen in the arm- 
chairs, and the clerk below them, who sat at the 
table, “ you must pay five pounds, or-” 

Five pounds ! Had all the personal property of 
the miserable little convict been valued at a reason¬ 
able rate, it might have been set down at five pence, 
perhaps. Had the poor woman in the faded red 
cloak, who stood wringing her hands in hopeless 
dismay and shedding tears copiously, been im¬ 
prisoned for life in default of payment, she could 
not, at that moment, have tendered five shillings. 
Had all the relations of the boy, paternal and ma¬ 
ternal, uncles, aunts, cousins, and so forth, been as 
anxious to redeem him, as he was anxious to be- 
redeemed, five pounds would have been an im¬ 
possibility—a mockery, a delusion, and a snare- 
So, in other words, sobbed the poor woman. 

“ Five pounds, or go to prison for three months, ,r 
continued my owner, the chairman and spokesman 
in chief. “There, there, good woman, that will 
do,” he added placidly. “ It is a very light sen¬ 
tence, all things considered. Why, woman, I re¬ 
member the time—in the good old times—when 
such a thing would have been a hanging matter 
almost ;* and you ought to be grateful.” 

Perhaps she ought to have been grateful; but 
she was not. The poor never are, so you havo 
heard say, I dare affirm, my good friend. 

“ Take the boy away, constable,” added my 
master; “ we have other business before us, and 
we cannot be hindered. Make out the committal, 
Mr. Pennepoint.” 

So the magistrate’s clerk made out the committal, 
and the constable cleared the room for the next 
case. 

“ Ahem!” said the poor clerk to himself; “ my 
crooked friend is rather severe; but then, it was 
a little too bad, of course it was. I wonder whether 
such things happen now-a-days. Surely not.” 

Thus far had the poor clerk and his crooked 
friend proceeded uninterruptedly for several nights. 
But now came an interval of some days, during 
which time he was absent from his home in the 
service of his employers. In preparation for the 
journey, the poor clerk left the key of his solitary 
apartment in the care of his landlord, by whom, on 
his return, he was welcomed with warm greetings. 

“ I don’t know what I should do without you, 
John,” said Mr. Keenedge, having three several 
times taken the hand of his lodger and shaken it 
with uncommon vigour, and having also inducted 
him into his little room below, and positively com¬ 
pelled him to take the warmest seat by the side of 


* The magistrate was right in his statement. In the reign of 
George in, an Act was passed making it a capital crime, in other 
words, “a hanging matter,” to destroy a rabbit in a warren. 
And the shooting of a pheasant, even by an ignorant boy, would 
have been “ a hanging matter almost.” - 
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Ms * uncommon convenient ” small stove, on which 
was gently simmering a savoury mess intended for 
their joint supper, in honour of the poor clerk’s safe 
return. “No, I really do not know what I should 
do without you, John,” he repeated. 

“ Why, it is but little we see of each other, Mr. 
Iveenedge,” said the poor clerk deprecatingly. “ I 
.am a solitary man; I might easily slip out of 
existence, and no one would much miss me.” 

“ Don’t talk so, John ; I won’t hear it,” said the 
little barber, stirring his savoury stew with a spoon; 

you haven’t a right to say it, John. Nobody 
hasn’t a right to say so; and so I told the gentle¬ 
man to-day that lodges at Mrs. Brown’s in- 

Street, when I was a-shaving him. ‘ I am a solitary 
being,’ &&ys he, * and it doesn’t much matter what 
becomes of me.’ ‘ Stop, sir,’ says I—I had him at 
an advantage just then, you see, for I was lathering 
round his mouth, and he couldn’t well open it till 
I let him ; ‘ stop, sir; you hadn’t ought to say so, 
I think,’ I said; ‘ you have plenty of money to do 
good with, and are strong and hearty; and them is 
talents.’ ” 

You told him so, Mr. Keenedge ?” said the poor 
clerk; “ well, well, you were right so far. And what 
did your customer say P” 

Ah,’ says he; ‘ but you don’t know all, Mr. 
Keenedge,’ he says: and then he goes on to tell me 
ns how he left home years and years ago, and has 
been abroad all of his time till of late; and that 
them as he left at home have all died away, one by 
one; and he comes home to find nothing but graves 
and strangers—‘graves and strangers/ said he; 
and he groaned like, John.” 

The poor clerk sighed. “ It is the common lot,” 
he said softly and half musingly : “ change, change; 
desolation, desolation. Well, well!” 

“ Well, well,” echoed the little barber, giving a 
final poke with a fork into the bowels of his sauce¬ 
pan, and then taking up two plates which he had 
stood against his stove, and placing them on the 
small table, which was covered with a white cloth. 
“Well, well,” said he cheerfully, “it may be so; 
it is so, no doubt; there’s lots of changes going 
on everywhere, John; neighbours change and 
shift about, and fashions change; and 3 7 ou and 
1 change, John; but that’s no reason why we 
should always be groaning and moaning: and 
now the tripe’s done to a bubble; and the inions 
are beautiful—be-au-ti-ful. Let us be thankful for 
tripe and inions, John.” 

And so saying, Mr. Keenedge bustled about 
cheerily, and served up his stew dexterously; and 
the poor clerk caught the infection and contagion 
of his cheerfulness, and ate, and his spirits revived 
within him. 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

-.CHAPTER III.—MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE BLACK 
COUNTRY. 

“ For all is bright, and beauteous, and clear, 

And the meanest thing most precious and dear. 

When the magic of love is present; 

Love, that lends a sweetness and grace 
To the meanest spot and the plainest face, 

.That turns Wilderness Row into Paradise Place, 

And Garlic Hill to Mount Pleasant 


“ That may be all very true, but you’ll hardly con¬ 
vince me that it can turn the Black Country white, 
or throw a halo round the pit mouth; love must 
assuredly end in smoke there” 

Don’t be too sure of any such thing; Vulcan 
himself—black gentleman—yielded to the tender 
passion; and, as love is said to be blind, though, 
in my opinion, he sees farther than most people, he 
may possibly be not so nice about his quarters as 
are our critical fellow countrymen. In order, there¬ 
fore, that a sceptical or hitherto unenlightened public 
may no longer have an excuse for believing that no 
heart flames are kindled in the Land of Fire, or that 
Cupid’s. “ shafts ” are the only ones not found there 
in working order, I shall endeavour to give a strictly 
veracious account of Black Country marriages, as I 
witnessed their celebration in the parish church 
of L. R. t 

Mr. Barry was in the habit of taking ^surplice 
duty” on alternate weeks with his curate, and on 
one of these occasions he invited my attendance. 
Two weddings were that morning to be performed, 
and as they were to come off at half-past nine, and 
the church was some little distance from the vicar¬ 
age, we were obliged to be pretty sharp in our move¬ 
ments. As we approached the churchyard, it was 
evident that two of the candidates for matrimony 
had arrived, and were enjoying an intellectual treat 
among the tombstones. The lovers had separated, 
doubtless to enhance the felicity of coming union, 
and we found the bride, with her fair attendant, 
assiduously labouring at our old friend, “Affliction 
sore,” which would seem to have been borne with 
as much stoicism and with as little relief from pro¬ 
fessional skill as in any other part of the United 
Kingdom. The word “physicians” proving a 
stumbling-block, the lad} 7- gladly obeyed a summons 
from her lord and master elect, to “ Come along in 
now, Sail} 7 , and we followed her. The other 
couple did not arrive; and Mr. Barry, after wait¬ 
ing for them a few minutes, began the service. 

I thought that altogether we presented a rather 
singular picture, clustered together in one little 
corner of. that large and straggling edifice. The 
pair about to be married were very young, almost 
bo} 7 and girl, and their faces wore an expression of 
the most intense astonishment at all they were 
called upon to do and say. The groom’s-man mani¬ 
fested considerable uneasiness, particularly as re¬ 
gal ded his eyes ; they were evidently in liis way, 
or, as we say in polite society, cle trojp ; but at last! 
having vainly sent them all over the chancel in 
search of a resting-place, he happily fixed on the 
highest pane in the east window, and stared with 
all his might. The bridesmaid’s very much more 
expressive features manifested by turns alarm, as¬ 
tonishment, curiosity, and no end of sympathetic 
feelings; but no one came up, in my ideas, to the 
sexton, who had entered fresh from a grave, and 
now stood leaning against a pillar at a little distance, 
grimly surveying the proceedings. I learnt after¬ 
wards that this man was slightly affected in his 
head, and that he “ studied ” or moidered at times 
not a little. I cannot say that his looks belied him, 
as he stood there with his long wild hair hanging 
about him, and a half comical expression, which 
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said, as plain as words, “ Go on; I know what it 
is: you’re in for it now, that’s all!” 

Well, everything proceeded with the utmost 
decorum for some time; but, as it approached the 
important ceremony of adorning the bride’s finger, 

I observed that Mr. Barry perceptibly raised his 
voice, and, as his tones grew more distinct, his face 
assumed ail expression of determinatiou, not to say 
severity. The “ wedding ” and the “ worshipping ” 
happily accomplished, he went on with most em¬ 
phatic deliberation : “ With all my worldly goods ” 
—“ with all my worldly goods“ I thee endow ”— 
“I thee and thou.” 

Mr. Barry gave me a despairing look, as much 
as to say, “ This is always the way, they will say 
it; and yet, what could have been plainer P” He 
made two more experiments, and then the offending 
sentence was disposed of; but I am persuaded that, 
to the last, the bridegroom preferred his own version 
as by far the more comprehensible. 

As they were turning away from the altar, the 
other couple arrived, and bustled up the aisle with 
no small noise and clatter. In this instance, also, 
the man was young, but the bride had years enough 
for both; she must have been considerably over 
fifty, but looked very sturdy and vigorous. 

“ You are very late,” said Mr. Barry in a low 
voice as they drew near; “this was not the hour 
specified.” 

“ It was all t’ old woman,” was the brisk re- 
sjDonse; “’twasn’t for she, I’d have rought here 
soon enough.” 

“ Eor shame of thee, lad; thee know’st thee lees,” 
was the loving reply; but Mr. Barry interposed to 
stop any farther dialogue, by asking if they had 
brought any witnesses. 

“ Any what P” said the man. 

" Any witnesses; any of your friends to bear 
witness to your marriage, and sign their names 
afterwards in the books P” 

“Well, no; I reckoned two was enoo to this 
bargain,” was his answer; at the same time giving 
a facetious nudge with his elbow to his beloved, 
who seemed greatly diverted by his pleasantry. 
This difficulty was overruled by a volunteering of 
the newly-married couple’s services ; but the cere¬ 
mony took a long time to get through, and once 
or twice I thought that Mr. Barry seemed disposed 
to break off altogether and send them away. 

It was not easy to determine whether the man 
became stupid or sulky, or whether he considered 
the occasion an appropriate one for an exhibition 
of his droll humour. In any case, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he could be induced to repeat 
his part with any a] 3 proximation to correctness; 
even the simple response “ I will ” was not to be 
elicited till Mr. Barry had made a feint of closing 
the book and turning away, while “ thee and thou ” 
was adhered to with even fonder pertinacity than 
in the former instance. 

Then came the signing of metrics in the vestry ; 
but the first Benedict was a “ scollard,” and his 
wife insisted on his writing his name like a man. 
He, nothing loth, complied with a flourish, and I 
thought the letters would never have done ascend¬ 
ing. The U in Bichard showed an evident dispo¬ 


sition to leap off the line, but the last l in Turnbull 
looked down upon its predecessors from a point of 
dizzy elevation. The bridesmaid seeing this, be¬ 
came ambitious, and thought she would try her 
hand at “ Mary Roberts;” but, having produced a 
gigantic M, she became nervous, and when the 
bridegroom (I hope he was not jealous) said, 
“Wench, thee’s best leave t’alone,” she gave up and 
humbly made her -j~. 

An invitation to the breakfast was certainly not 
what I had calculated upon, and I was unprepared 
with either gloves or speech: nevertheless,, on 
leaving the vestry, up came the man last married, 
and, with a sufficiently sheepish and a would-be 
penitent expression, gave vent to his feelings thus : 

“ I say, master, my old missis her says we’m 
sorry we kep you waiting, and won’t you join wo¬ 
rn a glass— you and this here young chap ?” 

Mr. Barry’s mouth twitched most spasmodically, 
but he answered with becoming serenity, “ Now 
you are not going to drink away your money at the 
public house ? now do not, I beg of you.” 

“ Not to drink away we money; but drink we 
health in a glass we will, or else I’ll know why 
not.” 

“ You’ll not stop there, and you know that right 
well; now be persuaded, and go home, or you’ll be 
sorry for it afterwards.” 

“ Whoam!” said the man, with a sulky and de¬ 
termined look; “ I’ll go whoam when I’m ready 
for whoam, and not till then. Come, Missis, he 
won’t ha’ none, he saysand the pairs moved off. 

I watched them, as they wound down the hill oil 
which the church was built; and truly it was a cu¬ 
rious spectacle. No unseemly demonstrations, no 
parade of affection or transports of delight, were- 
apparent. The two husbands moved on ahead, one 
behind the other, as though too full of their respec¬ 
tive happiness to bear companionship. About ten 
yards in the rear appeared the ladies, wearied and 
warm, for the day was broiling, and their lords 
marched on apace. It might be presumed that, as 
yet, the “ moon and honey for two ” had hardly 
commenced, but it was a good lesson, and a timely 
one, upon the proper relative position of the sexes, 
in their after march through life. Life to these 
poor creatures, what would it prove P Would any 
of the honey remain to mingle with the daily bitter* 
ness? Would any kindly whispered “Excelsior” 
lead the grovelling earth-bound spirit to look up¬ 
ward, to long for something higher P As I watched 
these oddly united couples, wending their way 
to the nearest public house, there to usher in 
their joint existence in revel and intoxication, it was 
not easy to avoid a melancholy glance into the 
probable future in store for them. What were they 
likely hereafter to prove to each other ? What kind 
of lielps-meet for the toilsome journey in prospect ? 

During my visit at the L. B. vicarage, I had 
ample opportunity afforded of passing critical 
judgment on the women of the Black Country; 
their appearance and habits, their manners, customs, 
and dispositions. Now, as one who entertains for 
the sex at large the profoundest admiration and 
respect, I may be pardoned for saying that the im¬ 
pression produced was very far indeed from favour- 
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able. With few exceptions, whatever personal at¬ 
tractions they were originally possessed of, faded 
away long before the period at which such femi¬ 
nine decay is usually anticipated, leaving them a 
cross-grained, hard-featured race—an uncomfortable 
fact, though it could scarcely be alleged against them 
as a crime! But there were uncomfortable facts 
concerning which they were by no means equally 
innocent, namely—that what might have been done 
to improve, or make amends for this uncouth ex¬ 
terior, was left undone; that, where they had it in 
their power to be clean and decently clad, they too 
often were dirty and in rags; that, where they had 
it in their power to maintain in their cottages a 
look of comfort and respectability, the squalor and 
wretchedness of their dwellings could be matched 
by no other homes in England ; and that, where 
soap and schools were obtainable for their children, 
the wretched little urchins wallowed like pigs in 
the mud before the door, unclean, “unkemp’d,” and 
uncared for. 

Among the many striking sights in a very strik¬ 
ing region, nothing more attracted my wondering 
observation than the number of women who, early 
in the day, might be seen lounging at their door¬ 
ways, sometimes with a dirty piece of knitting or 
crochet in their still dirtier hands; sometimes 
with the dirty hands minus the dirty knitting; and 
oh ! sometimes (may the sex forgive the allusion) 
projecting from their mouths a clay pipe of vast 
dimensions, as though, forsooth, smoke were not 
sufficiently abundant in the neighbourhood without 
their contributions. I speak now of some few years 
ago, and possibly a change for the better has since 
taken place among the female portion of the com¬ 
munity. Possibly the many efforts made on all 
sides for the good of the rising generation, have 
not been wholly without their effect upon the 
parents; If so, the quicker the improvement goes 
on, the better for all parties. Never, surely, was 
“woman’s influence” more talked about or appre¬ 
ciated than in the present day. Nowhere, surely, 
is it more needed than in the mining districts ; but 
the influence of women with pipes in them mouths 
is, to say the least, not of a genial nature. 

All this, however, begins to savour strongly of a 
discourse, and might do credit to Dr. Dryasdust, 
or Blacks tone’s Commentaries; so I gladly turn 
from my own prosing to the company and conver¬ 
sation of my sister and Mrs. Barry. We en¬ 
countered the two ladies on our return from the 
nuptial ceremony ; and, as Mr. Barry had business 
in a distant part of the parish, it fell to my lot to 
be their willing escort home. His wife was prompt 
in her inquiry as to what I thought of “ things in 
general;” and while perfectly agreeing with the 
philosopher, that there was “ a great deal to bo said 
on both sides,” could not but suggest in particular, 
that I regarded her as forming part of a very out¬ 
landish community. At this she laughed, and was 
“ free to confess ” that she and her neighbours were 
certainly not without their little imperfections and 
eccentricities. 

“ And now tell me,” I continued, “ whether the 
good people here regale themselves all the year 
round on pigeon pie ? Turn where I may, I en¬ 
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counter families and tribes of those amiable and 
respectable bipeds.” 

“ Ah,” said Lizzie, “ you are touching now on 
a sore point; know that those amiable and re¬ 
spectable bipeds are the bane of our neighbour¬ 
hood.” 

“ I suppose, then, they bet upon them ? It struck 
me that there were generally knots of young men 
about them, sometimes watching their flight with 
most anxious faces.” 

“ Yes, you would really be astonished at the 
extent to which gambling is carried on in connec¬ 
tion with those birds; you could hardly injure a 
young man’s character more than by calling him a 
pigeon-flyer; and it is a fact that when once they 
take to the amusement, they gradually lose all sense 
of duty or morality. It was only j^esterday that a 
poor widow lodged a grievous complaint against 
her three sons : they had been the best lads in the 
world, she said, until they took to pleasuring, and 
now they were the plagues of her life. When 
‘pleasuring’ came to be analysed, it embodied, as I 
anticipated, the occupation of flying pigeons.” 

“ Innocent looking creatures enough,” said Carry, 
as a fat patriarchal bird waddled across the road 
before us, “ to be the cause of such a guilty commo¬ 
tion in the world.” 

We were now passing through a portion of the 
parish which, in point of intense ugliness, certainly 
excelled any other to which we had before been in¬ 
troduced ; though, mind you, that is saying a great 
deal. If the charge of having “ one foot in the 
grave ” could ever be admitted against a building 
made of brick, truly some of the tenements which 
presented themselves were not only in that lament¬ 
able situation, but to such a depth had the entrapped 
member sunk, that it seemed as though nothing 
short of a miracle could have prevented the entire 
structure from falling helpless on its side. 

“ This,” said Mrs. Barry, “ this is the * Grove :* 
admire it, I. beg.” 

“ Don’t smile, Lewis : I can tell you some other 
names which may astonish you a little more; tho 
road which you and George walked down this 
morning began in the mountains of Lebanon, and 
ended in ‘ Russell Square; which square con¬ 
sisted of one straight row before we reached tho 
Grove.” 

“ Yerdant spot,” said I. 

“ We passed through the ‘ Orescent,’ having 
‘ Woodbine Terrace’ on our right, and ‘ Damas¬ 
cus’ on the left. The ‘Play Fields’ lie over there.” 

“ I should not have thought it,” said I. 

“ Another day I shall hope to show you ‘ The 
Cedars,’ ‘ Rosemary Lane,’ ‘ Hebron,’ ‘ Honeydew 
Cottages,’ ‘Myrtle Lodge,’ ‘Laburnum Terrace,’ 
‘The Plain of Shinar,’ with various other places 
equally rural, romantic, and Biblio-historical.” 

We both laughed heartily at names, now so ludi¬ 
crously misapjolied, but some of which, fifty years 
before, might well have represented the localities 
which at present they only mocked. 

Carry now begged that Mrs. Barry would en¬ 
lighten us as to some of the customs which she 
believed to be strictly local, or peculiar to the 
mining district in general. 
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“ You know,” I added, “ that I mean to show 
you up one of these days !” 

“ So grateful of you !” she said; “ but indeed I 
hardly know what could be called our local pecu¬ 
liarities ; I believe, however, that what they called 
‘ loosing in the New Year’ is really confined to these 
regions.” 

Neither of us knew to what she alluded, so she 
went on : “ The first New Year morning after our 
coming here, I was aroused from sleep by a sound 
of music and singing, which appeared to be almost 
in the room. I began to think it was some warn¬ 
ing meant specially for me, and was just going to 
tell my husband I heard a ‘ voice lie could not 
hear,’ when a most unsupernatural rapping at the 
hall-door wakened him also. Then the singing 
went on with greater vigour than ever; and, as 
George said, they might rap all night before ho 
would go to them. After one more thundering 
peal, they sung themselves to another house. We 
learnt afterwards that these kind people had come 
to introduce the infant year to our inhospitable 
dwelling ; but, as we perversely refused to receive 
him, we had to be dependent on the kindly offices 
of milkman or postman. Neither of the servants 
-would have stirred from the house, not even to the 
well in the garden, till the year had been let in 
after the approved manner; and, by not taking 
him when first offered, we exposed ourselves to the 
fearful chance of having a woman as its first pre¬ 
senter.” 

“ Would that be thought unlucky P” said Cany. 

“ Oh, marvellously uncanny. Also, a man set¬ 
ting out for his morning work, would at any time 
think it a wretched omen if a woman happened to 
be the first person he met. Many a collier has 
turned back and taken another road, after descrying 
a daughter of Eve in the distance; and the wife of 
one who had met with an accident, told me the 
other day that it was so very unfortunate lie had 
encountered a woman on his way to the works, 
and was too late to turn in another direction ! ” 

“ I am afraid,” said I, “ they have little sense of 
the sublime and beautiful.” 

“ Apparently not much. Well, then, we have 
‘Mothering Sunday;’ that I have heard of in 
other north-midland counties, but you know no¬ 
thing about it. The fourth Sunday in Lent is 
here observed as almost a greater festival than 
Easter-day. Servants ask leave to visit their 
homes; married sons and daughters flock to their 
parents’ houses; and all regale on roast veal and 
‘ laid,’ or, as we should call it, bread and butter 
pudding. The next day is also kept as a holiday, 
and called ‘ Fathering Monday.’ Then we have 
‘ Heaving Monday and Tuesday.’ On Easter 
Monday and Tuesday there is rude play of the 
kind you may have seen in the Kentish hop 
grounds. ‘ Tossing in a blanket’ would be mild 
treatment compared with the Black Country lifting. 
Tuesday is by far the greater heaving day of the 
two; the -women are then the aggressors. It 
would amuse you to see great tall young men 
running as if for their lives. You had better not 
be in the way that day, Lewis. The masters and 
clerks hardly dare to visit the office, for it is 


certain to be besieged, and it is by no means un¬ 
common for a gentleman’s horse to be stopped, 
while the rider is happy to escape his tormentors 
by the payment of a handsome bribe. 
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Theke are no skylarks in London, to wake one 
in the fine summer morning; but at 3.30 railroad 
time I am trudging through the deserted streets. 

“ The very houses seem asleep, 

And all the mighty heart is lying still.” 

It is, indeed, the stillest period of this gigantic 
mass of life. The millions rest. Yet some must 
wake. There is a stir in a few isolated spots. 
They are the smallest of specks, and the action in 
them is the slightest of observable motions. But 
from these just visible and audible centres a voice 
is issuing, which will be heard, within a few brief 
hours, all over the British isles, and rapidly pene¬ 
trate the utmost corners of the civilized world. 
Talk of magic, and spiritualism, and supernatural 
powers! What magic can create, what spiritual¬ 
ism can communicate, what powers can command, 
such wonders as this ? And what and whence is 
it? Simply the Printing Press at its incessant 
toil! Some bits of metal are put together, a dark 
substance is distributed over their face, a number 
of wheels rotate, and the products of the soul and 
intellect of man are spread on wings of light to 
inform and instruct, to influence the opinions, to 
guide the footsteps, to shape the course, and to 
rule the conduct of the human race. 

But why should I have been threading the silent 
streets at this unseasonable hour, almost like the 
“last man” wandering alone upon the solitary 
earth? I had an object. I had heard much of 
the newspaper establishment of Messrs. Smith and 
Son—of the extraordinary amount of its operations 
—of the marvellous dexterity of its arrangements 
—and of the facility and certainty with which it 
despatched a business of such infinite detail and 
enormous magnitude as to be altogether incredible 
without the conviction of ocular demonstration. 

Possessing a courteous permission of entrance, 
I was duly at my post at four o’clock one Satur¬ 
day morning, and even at that hour the bustle had 
begun. A large hall, forming all the back part of 
the extensive premises (behind the counting- 
houses), and surrounded by two galleries, was oc¬ 
cupied by above a hundred and sixty men, either 
at the long tables or benches which run along the 
floor, or darting from post to pillar. The galleries 
were also filled by circles of most active coadjutors, 
from whom every now and then small parcels or 
reams of wet journals were showered upon the 
heads of claimants or clamants below. And it was 
this incessant clamour for supplies from every 
corner, and apparently addressed to nowhere, that 
struck me as the most remarkable feature of the 
labour. To witness perfect order emerge from 
such a scene of apparently utter confusion was like 
conjuring. Suppose twenty individuals scattered 
about at the tables making up packages of the 
newspapers, some almost too heavy to be lifted, and 
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others perhaps consisting of not more than a 
quire or two; and suppose twenty voices to be 
uttering or bawling the words, “ a hundred Times,’’ 

“ ten Fields,” “ three Eras,” “ twenty Telys ” 
(Telegraphs), “ fifteen Stars,’ “ fifteen otand- 
ards,” “four Presses,” “three Armies,” “three 
Critics,” “ two Gasses,” “ twenty Revs. (Lon¬ 
don), “seven Revs.” (Sat.), “three Mists (Eco¬ 
nomists), “two Worlds,” “six 111. News and six 
Ill. Times,” etc.; and to such a babel, what was 
the reply ? The flying about in all directions of 
the supplies still wanted, and their alighting upon 
the benches into the hands whence the vocal calls 
have proceeded! By them they were immediately 
disposed of, folded up into oblong square bundles, 
and when the entire order was completed accoiding 
to a list before every packer, the same was by ano¬ 
ther prompt assistant wrapped in strong brown 
paper covers, ready addressed, then corded, and de¬ 
spatched to the outer door, where the light flying 
carts were waiting for their several cargoes. 

I am, however, rather putting the cart before 
the horse, as the saying is. I ought to have stated 
that every ten or fifteen minutes the vehicles (con¬ 
spicuously painted “Express Newspaper Office, 
with the proprietors’ name and address), with piles 
of the “ Times,” had been driving rapidly up and 
down from Printing House Square with loads, as 
fast as they could be got from the machine, and 
first of all with the advertisement sheets of the 
supplement only, which are thrown ofi whilst the 
latest, or interior news sheets, are finishing for the 
press. Thus every “Times” paper requires two 
manipulations in folding for transmission to its 
destination. 

Contemporaneously, trucks and porters are de¬ 
livering deposits of other journals; and how they 
are arranged, so as to be readily hurled about in 
the manner I have described, does vast credit to 
the multifarious arrangement of this extraordinary 
system. Men staggering in under heavy burdens, 
and others going out with packages of all sizes, 
look as if inextricably complicated, and yet the 
whole is perfect order. The outgoers find the 
conveyances for the different Northern, Great 
Western, South Eastern, etc. stations, waiting for 
their freight under the superintendence of a 
manager, who has all their hours of starting 
marked, and all the number of parcels that arc to 
be sent to them. His charge is a very important 
one, and calculated to minutes. The time neces¬ 
sary for the transit from the Strand office to the 
rail runs nearly as close as a horse-race. Where 
needed, in consequence of streets being paved, or 
obstacles from buildings, or laying down gas or 
water pipes, or any other interruption of the right 
of way, previous surveys are made, routes changed, 
and farther time allowed, as the case may be. 
Sometimes outriders are sent to clear olf such 
hindrances as London is exposed to from locks of 
market carts, wagons, cabs, and all the interrup¬ 
tions of its mighty traffic; that is, as the morning 
advances, for the earliest despatches up to six 
o’clock are little likely to hill in with aught in the 
way before them. In this work sixty horses. are 
employed, and their sleek condition does credit to 


their feed and efficiency. Should any of them have 
galloped away on their errand to Paddington, 
Euston Square, London Bridge, King’s Cross, or 
other terminus, without being able to wait for some 
late stray delivery, there is a brave pedestrian race 
against minutes, and it is seldom that a single 
paper fails to reach its destination. At 5.30 all 
the Great Westerns are en route for the six o’clock 
train, the North Westerns follow, and the others in 
succession, according to the intermediate distances 
and the hours. In short, every man does his duty; 
and it would be an indescribable mess and con¬ 
fusion if any of them neglected even a minor detail 
intrusted to their charge. One chief superinten¬ 
dent overlooked and animated the whole. His eye 
seemed to he everywhere, and his orders to reach 
the four corners of the place at once; and, if lie had 
the eyes of Argus, so he had the arms of Briareus* 
for, at a pinch, he would step forward and put his 
own hands to expedite any piece of work which 
the hurry of the case demanded. There were no 
hitches under his comprehensive vision and prompt 
example. 

By five o’clock, the absolute whirl all about the 
spectator is enough to excite that sorb of giddiness 
which is felt in a factory where a complication of 
steam and endless wheels are at fight, only here it 
is the human agency that is getting through the 
wonderful task, and with a degree of steady speed 
which is difficult to reconcile with the nature and 
amount of the labour. And so good-humourecllv 
too. Everybody looked as if almost at play—-jocund, 
laughing at petty contretemps, and joking at awk¬ 
ward mishaps, and their instant remedies. It was 
an excellent sign of the relations between masters 
and men. I should not look for a strike, hardly 
for a dismissal, in this admirably-conducted esta* 
blishment. 

Sometimes the “Times” cannot be furnished 
fast enough for the earliest trains, and you hear 
the order “half Times,” or “a third Times” 
issued to the packers, thus limiting the first trans¬ 
missions, while at the same time “ Posts,” “ Chro¬ 
nicles,” “Heralds,” “Daily News,” pour in, and 
bales after bales are disposed of with astonishing 
celerity and accuracy; the galleries continuing 
their sleight-of-hand evolutions, and the parties, 
below making exceedingly short work with the 
goods thus provided for them. Cart after cart is 
filled from the back, the driver is already mounted, 
the folding-doors are slammed to, the word is 
given, and away rattles the carriage, just to be two 
or three minutes within that limit, when the inex¬ 
orable whistle tolls that, hut for this punctuality,, 
it would have been too late. Few can form an 
adequate notion of the inconvenience and dis¬ 
appointment that would be created by the misad¬ 
venture of one of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son’s 
bright red carts. 

A partial interregnum ensues, and advantage is 
taken of it for the discussion of hot, hearty break¬ 
fasts—tea, coffee, cocoa, rolls, etc.—which are swal¬ 
lowed while a reduced activity in arranging goes on. 

The earlier morning trains have been led so 
have the men and boys—and a second act follows,. 
| similar to, though not quite so- stirring, nor requir- 
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ing sucli energetic exertion, as the first. To the 
repetition, however, is superadded, upstairs, the 
folding of thousands of single papers for the post. 
But as this is the same operation as is practised at 
the publication offices of the widely-circulated jour¬ 
nals, I will not enter into particulars. The stu¬ 
pendousness of the effort, and the effect of the 
production, are the great elements which impress 
themselves on the mind; and perhaps the most 
gratifying conclusion from the result is the intense 
satisfaction derived from the view of well-deserving 
individual enterprise meeting with its just recom¬ 
pense, while its contributive stream flows on to 
swell the great flood-tide of national wealth, pros¬ 
perity, and power. It is one of those centres 
which the spirit of the age calls into being, con¬ 
sistently with progressive development. A free and 
cheap press—the diffusion and demand for infor¬ 
mation—the growth of intelligence in a popular 
sense—the facilities for intercommunication among 
all classes of the community, combine to dwarf old 
methods and customs, and to render new plans, 
inventions, and extensions necessary. And the 
country must rejoice to witness, in every branch of 
its commerce, some of its people rise with the 
occasion, and, to use a hackneyed phrase, show 
themselves masters of tlicir situations. Setting 
aside the electric wire as unapproachable by any 
other mortal device ever brought into action, it is 
still marvellous to think that words spoken in 
Parliament are within two hours rolling from the 
printing-press in indelible characters, conveyed 
under excellent arrangements to an establishment 
so skilfully organized as this of Messrs. Smith, and 
thence within other two hours committed'to the 
pressure of steam, and spread with incredible rapi¬ 
dity over the limits of the British isles. One 
hundred miles from the capital, at eight o’clock, 
country residents are perusing the most important 
utterances which transpired there only five hours 
before, and the most recent news from every quarter 
of the globe are an immediate and daily portion of 
their common enjoyments. 

On this Saturday morning, a hundred and 
twenty thousand public journals were, between 
four and nine o’clock, thus transmitted to a hun¬ 
dred and nine railway stations, agreeably to a list 
published for Messrs. Smiths’ Subscription Library. 
All the day long the posting of journals is con¬ 
tinued, and the preparations are going forward for 
the morning effort. The wrappers are addressed 
and laid in order. I counted fifty or sixty indivi¬ 
duals thus employed at noon, and on the evenings 
of Eriday an immense number of what are called 
Saturday and Sunday papers (though circulated 
beforehand) are disposed of by the rail; and every 
day, more or less, according to the times of publi¬ 
cation, there is an endless flow from this source 
to irrigate the land (if I may so express myself) 
with torrent rapidity, wherever the thirst for intel¬ 
ligence exists. The commanding position of the 
“ Times ” secures for it (I believe through some 
contract with Messrs. Smith) the accommodation 
of sale at all their railway bo ok-stalls, at the price 
of fourpence, as daily notified in that journal; 
others, I fancy, must risk provincial agencies and 
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newsvenders, in the usual old fashion of agree¬ 
ment. But 

I opened my eyes. 

And I asked with surprise— 

“Are no ‘Leisure Hours,’ no ‘ Sundays at Home,’ 
no ‘ All the Year Rounds,’ no ‘ Once a Weeks ’ 
sold out of London P” “ Oh, yes,” was the re¬ 
sponse; “but they come within the category of 
books, and arc sent with all the new works in 
Library Parcels.” 

I procured a catalogue, and, to my astonishment, 
found that, in addition to the gigantic undertaking, 
the management and direction of which I had just 
witnessed, this firm had established a circulating 
library in connection with their numerous railway 
bookstalls, with a continual change of books free 
from charge beyond the subscription; and that, in 
fact, readers living three hundred miles off were, 
by means of their machinery and capabilities, made 
next door neighbours, for accommodation, to Pater¬ 
noster Row. And I said to myself, “ When will 
wonders cease P Here is another of the gratifying 
examples of the best spirit of the age.” 


THE PUZZLES OF PARTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

BY TIIE AUTHOR 01? “ TIIB EXCUSE WOMAX IX AMERICA.” 

Until the middle of November, when the presiden¬ 
tial election will be held, America will continue in 
an over-increasing frenzy of excitement. The elec¬ 
tion of a chief magistrate is in itself important; 
but mammon enters into the contest, for 22,000 
offices, with their lawful gains and unlawful spoils, 
may change occupants with the elation, from the 
white-haired minister who represents the genius 
of republicanism at St. James’s, to the semi-barba¬ 
rian post-master who dispenses letters and corn 
spirit in the western wilds. It is not an unfitting 
time for the heir of the mightiest of earth’s monar¬ 
chies to witness the working of republican institu¬ 
tions. The “ nominations ” are over, and the con¬ 
test has begun. To the partial exclusion even of 
dollars, the election is the all-engrossing topic of’ 
conversation. The country is divided into hostile 
camps. “ Wide-awake ” and other clubs for elec¬ 
tioneering purposes are formed everywhere; popu¬ 
lar orators “stump” every State, and rave about 
the American eagle; “ mass meetings ” are held in 
monster “wigwams” and in the open air; torch- 
fight processions, two miles in length, parade the 
cities, with bands of music and yells of triumph 
and defiance; huge flags from countless committee- 
rooms are hung across the streets; the air is filled 
with the sounds of national music, the roar of' 
guns, and the ravings of frenzied orators; expect¬ 
ants of thousands of government offices raise the 
ardour of faction to furnace heat; the whole nation 
throbs with excitement; “campaign” journals 
start into being; the papers run wild; language 
loses its meaning, and all ordinary forms are 
broken through. The frenzy is focussed at New 
York, -which is kept alive during the torrid heat of 
this season by campaign orations, the ravings of 
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“ Tammany Hall,” tlie doings of tlie “ Empire 
Club,” and the roar of Marshal Rynders’s gun. 
“ Union-saving ” speeches and threats of disunion 
abound on all sides, and, to a superficial observer, 
the unwieldy republic may seem on the verge of 
severance. 

Now all this is nothing but a chaos to most 
readers; and the American news in the “ Times ” is 
“ confusion worse confounded,” owing mainly to the 
singular and often unmeaning nomenclature of 
political parties. A person looking into the letters 
of an American special correspondent is puzzled 
by the terms “ Democrat, Republican, Know-noth¬ 
ings,” and, after querying what choice of evils lies 
between “ Democrat ” and “ Republican,” is reluct¬ 
antly compelled to class himself with the “Know- 
nothings.” He is disgusted as well as mystified 
by the barbarous jargon of any American paper to 
which he turns for aid, when he finds men classed 
as “ South Americans, Old Line Whigs, Federal¬ 
ists, Garrisonians, Hunkers, Hard Shells, Soft 
Shells, National Unionists, Loco-focos,” etc. In 
reality, the grand features of American politics are 
very simple, and we shall offer such explanations 
of their apparent complexity as will enable our 
readers to take an intelligent interest in the coming 
quadrennial crisis. These numerous erratic desig¬ 
nations apply merely to sections of the two great 
parties, the Democratic and the Republican, and to 
the multifarious components of the “ Constitutional 
union” party. They may therefore be disre¬ 
garded, as the contest lies between the Democrats 
and Republicans, each aided or embarrassed by 
the Constitutional Unionists. 

The Democratic party, which, in 1856, elected 
Buchanan, until recently was united and compact, 
and is very pqjverful. It can command nearly the 
whole south, and is by no means feeble in the north 
mid west. It has conservative traditions, heredi¬ 
tary influence, and a large share of ability. Its 
policy is strictly defined, and its organization com¬ 
plete. Its aims (some of which are partially 
carried out) are to acquire Mexico for new slave 
states, to conquer or buy Cuba* to abolish every 
geographical limit to slavery, to carry slavery into 
the territories by means of the “Dred Scott” de¬ 
cision, to procure a congressional code to protect 
it from the “ unfriendly legislation ” of territorial 
legislatures, and to make the executive power the 
instrument of pro-slavery aggression. It is the 
pro-slavery party, and is honest in the avowal of 
ifcs tactics. Three months ago it broke into two 
parts, and the ultra slavery portion nominated as its 
presidential candidate Vice-President Breckenridge, 
while the more moderate section, composed princi- 
pally of the northern democracy, selected Judge 
Douglas. This division of course is a cause of < 
weakness. 

The Republican party, which, in 1856, ran Colonel < 
Fremont for the presidency, has neither traditions < 
nor inheritance, and a very recent organization. 

It is based upon the principles of freedom laid j 
down in the constitution, and expounded by Wash- ] 
ington and Jefferson; and it- had its origin in the j 
alarm felt at the encroachments of the slave power. ( 
Its policy is to restore the geographical limits of 1 


slavery, and keep it within them, and to oppose the 
aggressions of the slave-owners on the free States 
and territories of the Union. . It numbers in its 
ranks a large proportion of the aspiring and enthu¬ 
siastic youth of the northern States. It is emi¬ 
nently constitutional and conservative, and its aims 
must not be confounded with those of the extreme 
Abolitionists. Its strength lies in the western and 
northern States, especially in New England. It 
has lately largely increased in power, both in and 
out of Congress, and is recognised as the constitu¬ 
tional Anti-slavery party of the United States. It 
has unanimously nominated Abram Lincoln, or 
“ Honest Old Abe,” as he is usually called, for its 
presidential candidate. 

The American, or Know-nothing party, which 
nominated Fillmore in 1856, rose, a few years ago, 
with the object of excluding foreigners from exer¬ 
cising the elective franchise for twenty-one years 
after their arrival. It is now a comparatively small 
third party in the Free States, and its only reliable 
popular strength is in two or three of the northern 
Slave States. It has recently effected a temporary 
fusion between South Americans, Old Line Whigs, 
Conservatives, etc., and the resulting conglomerate 
is called the “ Constitutional Union Party.” It 
has nominated Mr. Bell, of Tennessee, as its presi¬ 
dential candidate, but it has no defined platform oil 
public questions. 

The “tug of war” will be over early in Novem¬ 
ber, and up to the very day of election it would be 
unsafe to prediot results. The real conflict is 
between north and south on the battle-ground of 
slavery, and the magnitude of the issue can hardly 
be over-estimated. There will be much talk about 
disunion, but we have little fear of it at present. 
The north has no desire for severance, and the 
south has “ axes to grind ” still at Washington. 


HIGHLAND SPORTS. 

It was my good fortune in 1855, after taking my 
degree at Oxford, to spend some time in one of the 
finest parts of Perthshire, and to have the range of 
a very considerable tract of country abounding in 
all sorts of game. A few recollections of that time 
may be interesting to lowland readers. We stopped 
foi a day on our way northwards, to explore the 
quaint old city of York, with its glorious minster, 
and lingered for some weeks among the beauties of 
Edinburgh, “ the modern Athens,” which I shall wot 
attempt to describe. Suffice it to say that we did 
not omit to climb to the top of Arthur’s Seat before 
breakfast, and were well repaid by the view. Sir 
Walter Scott (no mean authority) used to say that, 
of all the streets he had seen in Europe, he knew 
none that surpassed Princes Street, Edinburgh, 
excepting the High Street at Oxford. Pursuing 
our journey, the railway took us past the Bridge of 
Allan, Bannockburn, and Stirling, as far as Perth, 
from whence we posted up the country in open 
barouches. We soon found ourselves among the 
Highlands and their Gaelic inhabitants, whose 
dwellings, appearance, and speech were quite novel 
to most of us. Passing Scone, with its historical 
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associations, and Birnam Wood, well known to every 
reader of “ Macbeth,” we devoted a day or two to 
“ fair Dunk eld,” with its half mined cathedral and 
its surpassingly beautiful neighbourhood. Perhaps 
the thing most to be remembered was the Rumbling 
Brig (bridge) in Strath Braan. Keeping up the 
form of a stirrup-cup, in a sip of the renowned 
“ Atholl brose,” we resume our course; past Grand- 
tully, the original of Sir Walter’s “ Tullyveolan ” 
in “ Waverleypast the Falls of Moness and the 
Birks of Aberfeldy, celebrated by Burns,* we follow 
the course of the silver Tay, till we trace it to its 
romantic home. Our destination is in Strathsay, 
and the four steaming greys soon dash through the 
park gates of Castle M., the ancestral seat of the 
improvident chief of that ilk. Here we are to seek 
health and recreation for the next three months; 
and, sooth to say, the appliances thereto are not 
wanting. 

Strathsay is a lovely valley, several miles long and 
one broad, formed by two parallel ranges of heathy 
and partially wooded hills. On the slope of one of 
these ranges stands our abode, a large, massive, 
and irregular pile of grey stone, surmounted by a 
waving flag. Before it lies the park, and behind it 
the spacious gardens and hot-houses, with a quad- 
ranglc of stables and kennels. Behind these again 
rises a wall of dense wood, broken here and there 
by jutting masses of heath-crowned rock. The val¬ 
ley is full of green crops, which promise well for 
partridges hereafter. Along the foot of the oppo¬ 
site hills runs the Tay, which issues a few miles 
higher up from the loch of the same name. And 
in this river and in its tributary the Lyon, which 
rises a little way uj3 the country in the Glenlyon, we 
have six miles of capital fishing. 

“ This castle hath a pleasant seat. The air 

Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself. 

Unto our gentle senses.” 

Our territory adjoined on one side the splendid 
domain of the Marquis of Breadalbane at Tay mouth 
Castle, and on the other reached nearly to that of 
the Duke of Atholl at Blair Castle; and with both 
of these great potentates courtesies were from time 
to time exchanged. Lord Breadalbane, however ho 
may look at court as Lord High Chamberlain, is 
not very aristocratic in his costume or appearance on 
his own domain, and tells good-humouredly a story 
of his being mistaken in his own park for a cattle- 
drover. But his estates include whole regions of 
Central Scotland, as do the Duke of Sutherland’s 
in the north. They would cut up into several Ger¬ 
man principalities ; for it is said that Lord Breadal¬ 
bane could travel for a hundred miles in a straight 
line without putting his foot off his own land. But 
his title and property will pass away to a “ Scotch 
cousin,” who is now only plain Mr. Campbell. “ Sic 
transit gloria mundiand so true is it that man 


* Tlio braes ascend, like lofty wa’s, 

The foamy stream deep-roaring fa's, 
O’erliung with fragrant spreading shows, 
The Birks of Aberfeldy. 

The hoary cliffs are crowned with flowers. 
White o’er the linns the burnie pours, 

And rising, wets with misty showers 

The Birks of Aberfeldy. 
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“heapeth up riches, and knoweth not who shall 
gather them.” 

The view of Taymouth from Kenmore is well 
described by Burns :— 

“ Admiring Nature in her wildest grace, 

These northern scenes with weary feet I trace ,* 

O’er many a ■winding dale and. painful steep. 

The abodo of covied grouse and timid sheep. 

My savage journey, curious, I pursue. 

Till famed Breadalbane opens to my view. 

Tho meeting cliffs each deep-sunk glen divides, 

The woods, wild scattered, clothe their ample sides; 

The outstretching lake, embosomed mid tho hills. 

The eye with wonder and amazement fills ; 

Tho Tay, meandering sweet in infant pride, 

Tho palace, rising on its verdant side; 

The lawns, wood-fringed in nature’s native taste. 

The hillocks, dropped in nature’s careless haste; 

The arches, striding o’er the new r -born stream. 

The village, glittering in the noontide beam; 

The sweeping theatre of hanging woods, 

The incessant roar of headlong trembling floods 
Poetic ardours in my bosom sw'ell. 

Lone wandering by the hermit’s* mossy cell.” 

But, after all, “ description cannot suit itself in 
words.” 

We proceed in the first place to test the fishing, 
which proves quite equal to its reputation, and 
affords excellent sport for some time. Rod and net 
are busily plied, both in river and loch, to the sore 
discomfiture and ultimate decease of sundry fine sal¬ 
mon, grilse, trout, pike, eels, and perch. When we 
hit on the right fly to please those fastidious gentry 
the trout, three of us sometimes land sixty or seventy 
in the course of the morning. And people are to 
be pitied who know not what it is to breakfast on 
salmon cutlets of their own catching. 

But, the shooting is our main object. The grouse 
are safe till the twelfth of August, many of them 
being as yet only “ cheepers.” So we decide on a 
foray against the mountain hares, which the keepers 
report to be very numerous and troublesome. They 
are thoroughbred caterans, the mountain hares, like 
their countrymen the Highlanders of old ; descend¬ 
ing in troops from their fastnesses by night, and 
committing sad havoc among the farmers’ crops. 
They are smaller than the lowland hare, and not 
nearly so good eating, the flesh being lean and dry. 
They are blue in summer and white in winter, and 
half and half by the time we took leave of them in 
the autumn. 

At early dawn we mount our stout shooting- 
ponies and ascend the ridge behind the castle. We 
are attended by a posse of keepers and gillies, an¬ 
other batch having gone on before. Emerging from 
the wood, we come upon an undulating expanse of 
moor, of about nine thousand acres, clothed with 
purple heather, varied with rising grounds which 
in England would pass for hills, intersected by gul- 
leys and rippling burns, and full of grouse. Across 
this, in clear relief against the blue morning sky and 
at a distance of several miles, is the rugged outline 
of a chain of high and rocky hills, beautifully di¬ 
versified by light and shade : and those hills are to 
be the scene of operations. Arrived at their foot, 
we send back the ponies in charge of a groom, and 
climb to the top, each armed with a double-barrelled 
Purday. Our numbers varied at different times from 

At tlie Fall of Acliem. 
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two to ten guns, according to the size of the party- 
staying afc the house. The mountain hares when 
alarmed immediately make for the crags, where they 
take refuge like rabbits in holes and crannies. We 
take our measures accordingly. Each sportsman 
(sometimes alone, and sometimes with a keeper to 
load and carry his second gun) quietly occupies a 
spur of rock commanding some likely defile. The 
gillies meantime have been forming an extended line, 
one end of -which rests on the base of the hills, while 
the other stretches far out into the boggy moor. 
They are under the command of old Hugh the hill- 
watcher, who joined us at the little “ bothy ” half¬ 
way up the ascent. When we are all ready, the sig¬ 
nal is given, and the row of beaters slowly advances 
in a direction parallel with the line of hills. The 
scene as we move along the heights is most animat¬ 
ed and exciting; but it requires no little activity 
and - exertion to keep up with the beaters below. 
Up and down ravines, now on a patch of springy 
mountain turf and now on a projecting crag, wo 
scramble along, firing as we go at the hares, which 
are scuddering in all directions. After some hours, 
a truce is proclaimed. Wc halt round some bub¬ 
bling spring, where the provision-pony has been 
ordered to meet us. We are fully prepared to do 
justice to the manifold good things which appear, 
as we had only a bannock and a cup of milk before 
starting. These pic-nic luncheon-breakfasts were 
equally pleasant and picturesque. Stretched by the 
side of a sparkling rill, in some soft and shady 
nook, we were busily occupied in satisfying the hun¬ 
ger produced by the exercise in the keen mountain 
air, and in comparing notes of our success. The 
keepers and gillies formed another group close at 
hand. After about an hour’s rest we renew the war, 
and as the afternoon wanes we turn our steps home¬ 
ward in time to dress for dinner; putting up coveys 
of grouse as we go, and chatting over the morning’s 
adventures. At the close of one of these field days 
we counted our hares by scores, to tho great joy of 
the farmers in the valley. The beaters were re¬ 
warded in kind, each getting a hare for his day’s 
work, which however he seemed to enjoy as much 
as any of us, being “ to the manner born.” Even 
after this deduction, there would be enough left to 
supply the household with hares and hare-soup, till 
even the servants got tired of eating it. All this, 
however, was merely a sort of prelude to the grouse¬ 
shooting. 

On the morning of the twelfth of August, and for 
some days afterwards, we were on the moors by four 
o’clock a.tvi., and were out for twelve hours. At the 
end of the first week, we found we had walked 
100 miles, had been out fifty hours, and had shot 
‘350 head of game, a large part of which was duly 
distributed far and near, and, we trust, thankfully 
received. It is amazing to find what an amount of 
exercise one can take in the Highlands without feel¬ 
ing fatigued. The pure mountain breezes have 
almost the effect of laughing-gas, which is probably 
due to that mysterious agent, ozone. We used to 
think nothing of following the dogs day after day 
for twenty miles, carrying our guns over hills, 
through heather, and across bogs. It would not 
be easy to do this day after day in a lowland atmo¬ 


sphere : “ the spirit of the hills,” says Buskin, “ is 
action, and that of the lowlands repose.” We thus 
laid in a rare stock of health, our best justification 
for thus spending our time. 

[To be continued.] 


THE DAHOMIANS AJSTD ASHANTEES. 

A bit of intelligence from Western Africa lately 
arrived, which many regarded as startling news, but 
which, in fact, happens to be no news at all. It is 
a mere reiteration of a stale subject, relating to 
nothing more than a common-place matter there, 
that is very offensive to our susceptibilities here , 
and we don’t like to hoar of it. We are told that 
“ His majesty Baddahung, king of Dahomy, is 
about to make the * grand custom ’ in honour of 
the late king Gezo. Determined to surpass all 
former monarchs in the magnitude of the cere¬ 
monies to be performed on this occasion, Badda¬ 
hung has made the most extensive preparations 
for the celebration of the f grand custom.’ ” 

Well, there sounds no harm in this. We have 
our grand customs, anniversaries, and ceremonies. 
There is something charming, too, in celebrating, 
in a public festival, the memory of a great man, 
and that man a king. But the statement proceeds 
as follows :—“ A great pit has been dug, which is 
to contain human blood enough to float a canoe. 
Two thousand persons will be sacrificed on this 
occasion. The expedition to Abbeokuta has been 
postponed, but the king has sent his army to make 
some excursions at the expense of weaker tribes, 
and has succeeded in capturing many unfortunate 
creatures. The young people among these prison¬ 
ers will be sold into slavery, and the old people 
will be killed at the ‘ great custom!’ ” 

And this, be it observed, is an annual “ custom.” 
I have stated that it has been going on for many 
years. I will tell you, good reader, presently, how 
many years I have traced it as a matter of cer¬ 
tainty; and though the magnitude of the cere¬ 
monies in matters of detail may perhaps be sur¬ 
passed in the present instance, I undertake to say 
that it will fall short in the number of victims oil 
some former occasions, if limited to 2000. 

But let us first see in what part of Africa these 
grand “customs” are, as far as we know, exclu¬ 
sively practised. If we trace the direction of the 
western shores of the continent from the north¬ 
ward, we find it inclining towards the south-east 
in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, till within 
the fifth and sixth degrees from the equator. It 
here turns more directly eastward, and pursues a 
tortuous course for nearly a thousand miles before 
it again curves round to the southward towards 
the Cape of Good Hope, and forms that extensive 
embayed region named the Bight of Benin. On 
this line of coast our earliest African settlement is 
identified with that portion of it known as the 
“ Gold Coast,” and we here exercise a sort of pro¬ 
tectorate over the neighbouring tribes, considerably 
beyond our legitimate jurisdiction, or the limits of 
the territory we claim under the name of “ Cape 
Coast Castle.” With the two prominent exceptions 
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in the people whose national designation we have 
given at the head of this paper, nearly the whole 
of the maritime districts of this extensive range 
of country is inhabited by numerous distinct 
tribes, forming petty oligarchies or patriarchal 
states, and generally exhibiting that restless licen¬ 
tiousness incident to the frequent recurrence of 
desolating wars, and rendered more degraded 
still by the insidious influence of a grovelling 
superstition, and the demoralizing intercourse 
they have so long sustained with Europeans 
and Americans. But this revolting aspect of 
humanity is not to be wholly ascribed to the na¬ 
tural instincts or habits of the people, or to the 
demoralizing influence of the slave trade. I am 
speaking now with some personal knowledge of 
Africa and the Africans. We behold, in truth, in 
these scattered tribes, in the wide-spread tokens 
of towns devastated or deserted, and in the exten¬ 
sive fertile tracts laid waste, the debris of several 
long-settled communities forming “ states,” known 
and spoken of by Europeans as “ important centres 
of great trade with the interior,” within the period 
of a century from the present time; and nature 
herself, at the passing moment, confirms the testi¬ 
mony given of the former prosperity and fruitfulness 
of the country. 

Dahomy was not known to us, even by name, at 
the commencement of the last century, when the 
slave trade was unrestricted, and the avenues of 
general commerce and intercourse with the natives 
had been open to Europeans for upwards of two 
centuries, and we had held Cape Coast Castle up¬ 
wards of fifty years; and yet it was within only 
a few days’ journey from the coast, with only two 
independent states intervening, and with several 
lines of communication open to traders with the 
interior. Of these two states, with the coast for 
their southern boundary, as will be seen in the ac¬ 
companying map, one was known to us as the 
“ flourishing kingdom of Wliydak,” the other ad¬ 
joining it and extending further inland, as the 
“ kingdom of Ardra,” whose people had so far ad¬ 
vanced in intelligence as to be able to correspond 
with each other after the manner of the Peruvians. 
At this time also, the Eyeos, a numerous warlike 
people to the north-east of Dahomy, with a for¬ 
midable army of cavalry, had long claimed supre¬ 
macy over the regions between themselves and the 
sea, and had recently possessed themselves of 
Ardra, on an appeal from the Ardranese against 
the tyranny of their chief. 

But at this period there lived one of those ex¬ 
traordinary men who, whether for good or evil, 
whether among the civilized or the savage, come 
into the world to mark an era in the history of their 
race. This man, by name Guadja Trudo, was then 
king of Dahomy, and in 1727 he not only claimed 
to be known to us with as good a title of a hero or 
conqueror as any barbarian that was ever dignified 
with the appellation, but he claimed also for his 
descendants and their subjects the hideous notoriety 
they have so well sustained to the present hour. 
Animated by a crafty and savage ambition, this 
monster, in the year named, suddenly invaded with 
an overwhelming force the two states of Ardra and 


Why dab, committing the most horrible cruelties 
upon the inhabitants, reducing to desolation the 
most beautiful country then known to us in Western 
Africa, and successfully extending his dominions to 
the sea coast. During the brief remnant of his 
reign, he carried misery and desolation into other 
states. He died in 1731, and was succeeded by his 
son Bossa Ahadee, who possessed the same restless 
ambitious spirit, though with less of the martial 
talents of his father. 

It was some years later, however, before we 
became acquainted with the true character of the 
Dahomian government and people, and with the 
celebration of these “ grand customs ” on and after 
the death of Trudo. But that they existed before 
his time, we have evidence incidental \y conveyed to 
us in a speech of Ahadee’s successor, addressed to one 
of our governors of Gape Coast Castle. How awful 
the reflection, then, that during the one hundred 
and twenty-nine years that have elapsed since 1731, 
two hundred and fifty-eight thousand human victims 
have been sacrificed at these “ grand customs,” even 
if we take the lowest computation of two thousand 
annually, though they have frequently exceeded that 
number. And yet, this is only an item in the 
account from that date alone; other sacrifices of a 
more impromptu character are constantly occurring 
throughout the year, at the mere whim or caprice 
of the “ king,” and in which his own subjects are 
also the victims.^ My limited space, however, pre¬ 
cludes a recital of the circumstances which com¬ 
monly call for them ; and it compels me also to 
dispose of Bossa Ahadee with credit, after a long 
reign, for nearly as much mischief of the same 
character as that committed by his paternal pre¬ 
decessor. He also was succeeded by his son 
Adahoonzou, and with his “ walk through blood to 
the throne,” according to “ custom,” we arrive at 
the end of the last century. 

There is one feature, however, in the govern¬ 
ment of this state that we must not pass over: a 
large portion of its army, including the king’s 
body-guard, is composed of women! and, strange 
as it may seem, so far from this service being re¬ 
pugnant to them, or its imposition the effect of 
despotic rule, they have quite a passion for it, 
although they are bound to perpetual celibacy and 
chastity, under the penalty of death. They are 
regularly trained to the use of arms under generals 
and subordinate officers of their own sex; parade 
in public with their standards, drums, trumpets, 
and martial music, and perform their military evo¬ 
lutions with as great dexterity as any of the 
Dahomian troops. Animated, moreover, by their 
love of “glory” and their attachment to their 


* Conceive this “horrid king”—and, in speaking of him, we for 
brevity sake speak also of his neighbouring ally, the king of Asiian- 
tee— conceive him indulging in the notion that he is in constant com¬ 
munication with his deceased father, or other relative, and when¬ 
ever he wishes to “ consult” him, or convey to him a message, he 
sends for one of his ablest messengers, and having delivered to 
him his errand, coolly chops off his head. Conceive him, also, 
the next moment perhaps, recollecting something that ho had 
forgotten; in which case another messenger is sont for, and 
despatched in like manner, and probably with strict injunctions 
that ho “ make haste and endeavour to overtake 1 janafie&mg 
messenger.” In conceiving this, good reader, you will simply 
conceive a reality of frequent occurrence. 
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sovereign, they are the most furious in battle. 
When Gezo, the late king, so recently as March, 
1851, attacked Abbeokuta with a force estimated 
at 10,000, the “Amazonian” division comprised six 
thousand of the number. 

But what of the Ashantees P What if, for the 
sake of brevity, we say, let the foregoing particulars 
of the Dahomians represent them and their career; 
their sacrifices a redujflication of the others! We 
shall not be far from correct. Their State also, 
though only at a trifling distance further from the 
coast, had remained concealed from our knowledge 
to a still more recent date.* In like manner, the 
maritime districts of Aquamboe, Dinkira, and other 
“.powerful states” intervened between it and the 
sea; and it was not until 1808 that we were 
“ startled ” into an acquaintance with it, precisely 
after the fashion of the Dahomians. In that year 
these states had yielded to the desolating inroads 
of the Ashantees, who, with a force of 15,000 
warriors, now entered the territories of the Fan- 
tees in the very vicinity of our settlements, laying 
waste the country with fire and sword, routing and 
putting to death a body of 9000 Fantees who had 
rallied near the British fort of Anamaboe, and then 
attacking the fort itself, in which a few of the Fantees 
had sought protection. Here, however, they were 
repulsed with considerable slaughter. In 1811, and 
again in 1816, they made similar incursions; and 
in 1817 we honoured them with a special embassy 
to “propitiate” — what P it is the diplomatic 
phrase, good reader, we employed on the occasion 
—to propitiate their favour—of course on behalf of 
humanity and commerce; and to discover, in the 
peculiar character of their government and policy, 

* It now, with its conquered territories, adjoins that of Dahomy, 
to tlie left in our map, its capital, Comassi, lying N.N.E. of Capo 
Coast Castle, 


in their “grand customs,” and in their stedfast 
adherence to the doctrine of “passive obedience 
and the divine right of kings,” their remarkable 
resemblance to their neighbours the Dahomians. 
His Majesty of Ashantee had just sacrificed on the 
grave of his mother three thousand human victims, 
two thousand of whom were Fantee prisoners. 
We nevertheless concluded a treaty. But in Janu¬ 
ary, 1824, the Ashantees having again entered tho 
Fantee territory with a force of 15,000 men, our 
authorities on the coast interposed, and Sir Charles 
McCarthy hastened from Sierra Leone to take com¬ 
mand of the small force we could collect to repel 
them. Ill informed as to the strength of the- 
enemy, he met them with scarcely a thousand 
British, and was deserted by the native auxiliaries 
in the action; from neglect and confusion he found 
himself without a needful supply of powder, and, 
surrounded by his savage enemies, he was taken 
prisoner, and his whole force perished on the field 
or underwent the more cruel fate of captivity in 
the hands of the victors. Three officers, and they 
wounded, alone escaped to tell the dreadful tale. 
The head of Sir Charles McCarthy was severed 
from his body immediately after his capture. Thus 
perjshed one of the best of men, and certainly the 
best Governor of Sierra Leone, where his name is 
still revered. 

The philosopher, the statesman, the philanthro¬ 
pist, and the Christian have in these sad records 
much food for reflection. Truly “ the dark places 
of the earth are full of the habitations of cruelty.” 
While overy political and commercial influence 
should be brought to bear, our main hope for 
Africa must be in the spread of that Gospel which, 
through the Divine power, in other lands, once as 
degraded as Dahomy, has broken the reign of 
superstition and crime. 
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STOBY OF THE CBOOKED SIXPENCE. 

XIV,—FATHfEE JACKSON A NO IflS MAN JOE,. 

I am not going to narrate any more of my experiences 
on the bench (continued Sixpence, by the hand of 
its amanuensis, on the following evening) \ and I 
was not sorry to take my leave of the justice-room 
dignitary, from whoso possession I passed, later in 
the day, into that of the landlord of the u Fox and 

No, 461 -OcTorim 2 G, l£ 0 £n 


Geeso,” That same night I was bartered away, 
with many a grin of derision, at the expense of my 
late owner and his associates, to a dissolute, long- 
limbed, wiry-sinewed countryman, in part exchange 
for a slaughtered hare, which the vendor and pur¬ 
chaser facetiously denominated a Iwiu 

I was then conveyed by my now owner to liis 
homo—a dreary, dilapidated hut on a common, well 
suited to his disreputable midnight avocations. It 
v « Price One Penny, 
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STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 


was not long, you may be sure, that I remained his 
slave; and, without narrating any of my inter¬ 
mediate journeyings and adventures, I found myself, 
one dark and gloomy winter’s day, in the strong 
canvas purse of a stout farmer, as ho stood in the 
market of a large town. 

It would have been a melancholy scene to you, 
my friend, that marketplace. Gaunt, unshorn, 
ill-clad miserable men, shivering with cold and 
hunger, were standing in groups around. Despair 
and desperation were depicted on their countenances, 
and hatred stirred their souls. “The world was 
not their friend, nor the world’s law;” so they said, 
or thought. 

It had been a long and hard winter. Labourers 
Jiad been discharged from farms and workmen from 
lactoiies; trade was stagnant, and bread was dear; 
for one bad harvest after another had raised tho 
price of corn. It was said, and perhaps it was true, 
that while ships were rotting in harbours for want 
of freights, and seamen were folding their arms in 
sullen discontent, there were, in no far distant lands, 
hundreds of shiploads of precious grain, perishing 
for want of purchasers. 

Among the groups I have described walked my 
owner, with a sad heart, for he was compassionate 
and pitiful, yet with a puzzled brain, for he was 
dull of comprehension. He saw the evil, but he 
turned with unbelief from the remedy, of which 
men’s minds were full to overflowing. 

“What dost here, Joe?” said he, accosting a 
man of middle age, in a tattered smock and hare- 
skin cap, so drawn over his face as partly to 
conceal the scowl that had settled on his brow. 

“ What odds to you, master P” asked the man, 
uncivilly, and half turning from my owner. 

“Nay, I know not that I have any right to ask 
the question, Joe; but I thought you would have 
answered me too. You are come to the lecture 
that’s to be given to-night, eh?” said my owner, 
good-humouredly. 

L es, Muster Jackson, said tho man fiercely, 
and looking his interrogator in the face; “that’s 
what I be here for, and a few hundreds more, 1 
reckon; and now you know, master.” 

(( I wouldn’t go if I were in your place, Joe,” 
rejoined Farmer Jackson. 

“ Wouldn’t you, though P” sneered Joe. 

“No, I wouldn’t; because, by all I can learn of 
that man’s speeches, he is going about setting 
working men against their masters, and making 
more ill-will where there’s too much already. I 
have read some of those speeches, Joe, and they are 
full of mischief.” 

“ Look ye here, Muster Jackson; you be a rich 
man, and I be a poor one,” said Joe. * 

That is a mistake, as far as I am concerned, 
Joe,” returned tho farmer. “You think, because I 
can lent a farm, and just manage to jiay my way, 

I must be rich. You are mistaken; you don’t take 
into account high rent, bad harvests, blights and 
mildews, wages-” 

The man laughed a hollow, scornful laugh. 
“Wages ! How much wages have I arned since 
you turned me off after harvest ? Guess now, mas¬ 
ter,” said J oe bitterly. 


“I don’t need to guess,” replied my owner, quietly 
and with a tincture of sadness in his voice; “ I know 
you have earned nothing, and I am sorry for it. 
But you should not say I turned you away, either; 
you turned yourself away.” 

I hat s a lie ! exclaimed Joe, still more fiercely 
than he had before spoken. 

My owner felt angry too, for a moment, for he 
did not approve of being called a liar : he restrained 
himself, however, like a wise man. “ I mean,” he 
said, “ that it was your misconduct and neglect 
that lost you your place. I cannot afford to have 
idlers about; and I told you so.” 

The man turned on his heels and walked away 
sullenly. J 

“What’s this all about, neighbour Jackson P” 
demanded a rosy-faced fellow farmer in top-boots, 
who came up as J oe departed. 

“ Not much, Mr. Bell: the poor fellow is hungry, 
and so he’s out of temper: no wonder. I would 
have given him half-a- crown, if he hadn’t gone off- 
in a huff.” 

“ To have got drunk with.” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Do you know the man, neighbour Jackson?” 

“ Yes ; he worked for me,” said my owner; “ but 
he misbehaved himself and lost his work, and since 
then has had nothing but parish relief to live on, 
he and his family. I am sorry for him, poor man.’’ 

“ I wouldn’t be sorry,” said Mr. Bell; “a parcel 
of rascals, every one of them.” 

“Gently, gently,” said my owner; “think what 
we should be if wo wero in their place.” 

Rot being in their place, I cannot say,” replied 
the other with a loud laugh, as he strode away 
* # * * # 

Tho hard ground rang under the hoofs of my 
owner’s horse as he rode homeward that evening. 
Ho was not much given to serious thought, I am 
afraid; but, for once, he was thoughtful. He had 
seen much wretchedness that day, and had heard 
many hard words and threatening murmurs. He 
was not a rich man, as he had truly said; but he 
was warmly clad and comfortably fed; he had 
never known want; so he could only guess that, 
were ho hunger-stricken and pinched with cold,' 
and surrounded by children crying for bread, he 
too perchance might be sullen and discontented. 

there s that Joe,” said he to himself; “well, 
to be sure, he did rile me, and I told him if he 
couldn’t do his work better, he might go; and he 
took me at my word and went. But, after all, he 
was honest, and I needn’t have been so sharp with 
him ; and if I hadn’t wanted to get rid of a hand, 

I should not have spoken to him as I did. And 
now ho has got along with a bad set, and is goino- 
wrong entirely ; and they say his poor wife at home 
and his children are suffering — of course they must 
e. I wonder what I should do if I were in Joe’s 
place.” 

This was the third time since I had fallen into 
Farmer Jackson’s hands, that he had fancied to 
himself what he should do, or shouldn’t, if he were 
in Joe’s place; and, not being used to this train 
of thought exactly, he was rather startled by it. 

It is a healthy, wholesome exercise of imagination, 
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as I have sometimes seen, my friend, when a 
man goes out of himself and goes into a fellow 
mortal. 

My owner’s ride was not a long one. In less 
than an hour he had reached his farm; and there, 
in his homestead, he could distinguish through the 
gloom, the goodly sight of three tall wheat-stacks. 
This recalled him to more pleasant meditations; for 
he had that day sold sundry loads of wheat at a 
high price in the market, and to-morrow he would 
have to set about threshing a portion of one of his 
stacks. 

“ If Joe was not such a crooked stick," said he 
to himself, as he swung open his gate, and cantered 
through, “I’d give him the job.” 

CHAPTER XV.— <C IF I HAD BEEN IN IIIS PLACE.” 

Farmer Jackson had neither wife nor child; but 
he had a snug home, nevertheless, and a careful 
old housekeeper; and as he gathered himself up 
in his arm-chair beforo a bright blazing fire, and 
watched the preparations Haney was making for 
his refreshment, his spirits began to rise. 

Tho smoking rashers sent forth a savoury per¬ 
fume ; the eggs were done to a bubble; the bread 
•—home-made, by Haney—was sweet; yet sweeter 
was the honey, which glittered in its crystal bowl; 
the butter was delicious ; the cream was thick as 
custard, and blob-blobbed into the farmer’s big cup 
with a captivating sound; but, somehow, my owner 
did not much enjoy his supper. Something spoiled 
it; it might be the dark and dismal faces he had 
seen that day in town ; or it might bo Joe—“ that 
Joe.” 

The farmer pushed his plate from him, emptied 
his last cup with a gulp, then wheeled his chair to 
tho fire, filled his pipe, lighted it, placed a candle 
near to his elbow, drew a paper from his pocket, 
and read. 

“ Urnpk!” said ho to himself; “ more of these 
riots, more rick burnings, and more fellows going 
about crying down us farmers, as if we could help 
bad harvests, and hadn’t a right to get as much for 
what we have to sell as ’twill fetch in a fair market! 

“Distress!” continued he; “well, who says 
there isn’t distress in the country P And who is 
to help that, or hinder it P Eree trade l Eree 
fiddlesticks! Yes, yes; turn all our farms into 
grazing-grounds and sheep-walks ; that’s what that 
will come to; and employ one man where ten are 
employed now; and what good will cheap bread 
do the labourer then P 

“ Game laws !” my owner went on : “ yes, there's 
some senso in that. Do away with game laws, 
with all my heart. Plaguy hard on a farmer, that 
he’s to see his crops eaten up with tho vermin, 
and daren’t pop off a gun at a thief of a hare or a 
partridge. Ho game laws, no poachers. Right 
enough thore. 

“ ‘ Oppression maketh a wise man mad.’ That’s 
Scripture, and so it mYist be true; but then the 
question is, what is oppression, and what isn’t P 
There’s that Joe, now, would call it oppression 

when I turned him away- Ullo, that’s the very 

word he used, and I contradicted him, and then he 
told me I lied, Well, but I didn't lie ; and yet, if 
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I had been in his place, with a half-starved wife 
and-- 

“ I sajr, Haney ; Haney, I say; Haney Robins,” 
he shouted; for the old housekeeper was hard of 
hoaring, (not deaf at all, she averred—only hard of 
hearing,) and she was in the kitchen beyond. 

“ Did you call, master p” said Haney, making 
her appearance. 

“ What cold meat have you got in the pantry P 
Put it in a basket; and a loaf—one of your big¬ 
gest ; and a bit of cheese—that bit of Dutch, you 
know, Haney; and a bottle of milk.” 

It was a minute or two before Haney could un¬ 
derstand her master’s orders ; and when she with¬ 
drew to execute them, she wondered what new 
tantrum had taken Farmer Jackson. 

“Joe won’t have got homo yet—won’t be home 
for an hour or more,” said my owner, musingly ; 
“ so I’ll go along with it myself. The poor woman 
and young ones shall have a change from parish 
allowance for onceand he slipped on his rough 
great-coat. 

If I had been in his place, had stirred up Farmer 
Jackson, you see, my friend. 

It was a dark rough night, for the young moon 
had gone down and the wind had risen; but my 
owner knew the road he had to take, and he plodded 
on with the basket on his arm, some half mile of 
rough pathway over ploughed fields, arriving at 
length at Joe’s cottage. 

The scene was -wretched and miserable. The 
cottage walls were green and damp with sickly 
moisture ; here and there great patches of plaster 
had fallen, and exposed to view black and rotten 
laths, between which the wind whistled shrilly. 
The floor of the room was bare earth, beaten hard 
once, but worn now into holes, which at the slight¬ 
est notice, and on the lightest occasion, would 
manifestly become puddles again, as they had often 
been before. A table, a chair or two, an old cup¬ 
board in one corner, and a yet more ancient clock 
in another, with its weights down and its pendu¬ 
lum still, and its hands distorted, as though its 
owner had no further need to keep the score of 
time—these constituted the inventory of Joe’s fur¬ 
niture. 

There was a feeble fire on the hearth—a fire of 
rotten wood, pricked from hedges, perhaps, and too 
spiritless to yield a flame; and over this crouched 
a haggard female, (Joe’s wife.) the very image and 
picture of hopeless desolation. She was shivering 
with cold, and faint and weak with semi-starvation; 
around her was -wrapped a threadbare cloak, be¬ 
neath the scanty folds of which was a pining, puny, 
wheezing infant, not many weeks old, clasped to its 
mother’s breast. A rushlight burned on the table. 

My owner had time to observe all this, for his 
entrance did not cause the woman to look round. 
“ Shut the door, Joe. as soon as you can,” said she, 
in a feeble voice ; and then she resumed a rocking 
motion of her body, which for a moment only had 
been interrupted. 

“ Poor soul!” said Farmer Jackson to himself, 
gently shutting the door, and putting down the 
basket; “I’ll take Joe on again. I’ll give him tho 
threshing job, as orooked a stick as he is.” 
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“ You be come homo sooner than I thought of, 
Joe,” said the woman again, without ceasing her 
monotonous movement. 

“ It isn’t Joe, mistress,” said my owner; and at 
the sound of his voice the woman uttered a faint 
scream. 

“Don’t be frightened, dame,” continued my 
owner, “ I am not going to do you any harm.” 

“ You oan’t do much harm here, to me or mine, 
as I knows of,” said Joe’s wife, in a tone of strange 
indifference. It was despair overcoming fear. “ But 
who be you?” she added, looking round for the 
first time, but evincing a very slight degree of 
curiosity. 

“Why, you know me, don’t you, dame?” said 
the farmer, good-humouredly. 

“Know you J know you!” exclaimed the woman, 
passionately, rising and confronting her husband’s 
old master; “yes, Master Jackson, I know you 
now. And what brings you here, I should like to 
know' ? Come to see hov r nicely we can get along 
on half-a-crown a week, all six of us ? how fat v r e 
are ? how grand—-—” 

“ Tut tut, mistress,” said my owner, interrupting 
the poor creature in the torrent of bitter words 
poured out from her labouring, panting bosom; 
“ there’s no need to take on so, dame. Look here ; 
I thought you might be baddish off, and so I have 
brought something to put a little life into you; ” 
and he discharged his basket of its contents. 

The woman burst into tears, and sunk into her 
seat. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Farmer Jackson, compassion¬ 
ately, “ badly off I know you must be; but cheer 
up, mistress; you’ll pull through after a bit, you 
will.” 

Tk® woman did not reply, only by hysterical 
sobs. 

“There’s your husband—there’s Joe”—continued 
my owner; “ I have seen him to-day, and I must 
say he wasn’t over and above civil; but it doesn’t 
signify: I don’t know that I should have been 
civil either, if I had been in his place. I could see, 
by Joe’s looks, how things must be going on here 

at home; and so--come now', mistress, you’ll 

pull through, I tell you.” 

Farmer Jackson’s words fell upon deaf, uncon¬ 
scious ears : the woman had fainted. In another 
moment she would have fallen, if her visitor had 
not caught her as her relaxed frame gave way. In 
another moment he had laid her gently on the 
earthen floor, and the poor weakling baby was in 
his arms. 

“If this isn’t a queer fix,” said my owner to 
himself, as he divided his attention between the 
poor creature stretched before him, and the scream¬ 
ing infant with which he was encumbered, “ I never 
was in one; that’s all. But I’ll go through with 
it now, however. I can’t help myself, that I can 
see. I say, dame, rouse up if you can, there’s a 
good woman ;” and, nothing more convenient pre¬ 
senting itself, he managed to uncork the bottle of 
milk, and with one hand applied it to the poor 
woman’s lips, while with the other he hugged the 
frightened babe. 

“Hush, then, hush, my pretty one,” said the 


clumsy bewildered nurse, soothingty. “ Well, if 
this isn’t a fix,” murmured he to himself again; 
and despite the coldness of the atmosphere, big 
drops of perspiration stood on his brow r . “ Now, 
do pull through, my good woman, if you can,” he 
added, stooping down and giving poor Joe’s wife a 
friendly shake. 

Ib might be the friendly shake, or it might be 
the continued crying of her infant, or ib might be 
that the hysterical paroxysm had worked itself out, 
and the faintness had subsided ; at all events, con¬ 
sciousness gradually returned. First, the woman 
gathered herself up hastily, and stared wildly at 
Farmer Jackson; next she snatched the child from 
his arms, and cradled it in her own. 

“ You have had a bad bout of it, mistress,” said 
my owner, encouragingly; “ but cheer up and eat 
a bit of something; you’ll pull through ; yes, yes, 
no fear.” 

“Where’s Joe?” cried the wife. 

“Oh, Joe’s all right; he’ll be home presently,” 
replied the farmer, cheerily; “ come, now, drink a 
little drop,” and he reached a cup from the mantel¬ 
shelf and poured milk into it from the half-emptied 
bottle—“ and eat a bit: you haven’t had too much 
to-daj 7 , I’ll warrant.” 

“ Too much ! too much! ” echoed the woman, 
wildly; “ not a morsel has passed my lips this 
blessed day.” 

“ The more reason you should eat now, dame 
and he pushed towards her the loaf, and the half of 
a cold boiled leg of mutton which he had taken out 
of his basket. 

“ There’s one thing I want to know,” cried the 
woman, her eyes glaring wolfiskly at the food 
meanwhile ; “ be you Muster Jackson, or-” 

“ Pretty much of a muchness with him, I think,” 
said my owner: “ why, mistress, you ought to know 
me.” 

“And all this is for me and my children?” the 
woman went on, in a voice half choked with sobs. 

“ To be sure, mistress, for you and your children 
and Joe. And I may as well leave word with yon, 
that if Joe comes up to-morrow I’ll set him to 
work again.” 

“ And you be Farmer Jackson ?” reiterated the 
woman. 

“Your eyesight must be pretty bad to-night,” 
rejoined the farmer, half amused and half vexed. 
“ But come now, you are getting all right, and 
you’ll pull through, I see; so I’ll say good night. 
You won’t forget to tell your husband to come up 
to mo to-morrow. And—wait a moment”-—ho 
pulled out his purse, and laid down two half- 
crowns upon the table; “ there, tell Joe to come 
up to me to-morrow, and I’ll give him a job.” 

But before he had done speaking the woman had 
disappeared. Then there were sounds in the 
chamber above, and then weak, pining voices. 

“ I may as well go now,” said my owner, opening 
the door and walking out. 

He lingered outside, however, till he heard shrill 
elfish cries and strange unnatural child laughter in 
the room he had just left; and, stepping back to 
look through the unshuttered casement, he saw— 
famine relieved . 
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“ I didn’t think t should £ver have seen such a 
sight within half a mile of my farm,” said Farmer 
Jackson, as he strode away, wiping his moistened 
eyes. His adventures that night were, however, 
not yet ended. 


HIGHLAND SPORTS. 

PART II. 

Truly a splendid bird is your cock grouse, to look 
at, to shoot, and to eat. We ate him morning, 
noon, and night, in various shapes, and never grew 
tired. He is peculiar, I believe, to the British Is¬ 
lands. He gets up with a wdiirr, and skims away 
with a prolonged and reiterated note, which has a 
curious tone of remonstrance in it. 

A still handsomer bird is the blackcock, of which 
we had a great many. Unlike most of the galli¬ 
naceous tribe, he is very strong on the wing; 
rising directly into the air, and going straight 
away for miles. The female of the black grouse is 
called grey-hen, and very much resembles the 
common red grouse. 

Sometimes we made an expedition after ptar¬ 
migan, a beautiful sort of white grouse, which lives 
only on the highest mountains, and is quite distinct 
from the Norwegian variety. There was a noble 
mountain, called Schiehallion, at the furthest corner 
of the estate, where these birds were to bo found; 
and in quest of them we more than once climbed 
to the very highest peak, about the height of Snow¬ 
don, which for some time afforded a hiding-place 
to Robert Bruce during his disastrous conflict with 
our Edward i. It is a huge pile of detached pieces 
of rock; among which sit the ptarmigan, uttering 
their odd croak. They are partly slato-coloured in 
summer; and however close they may be sitting to 
you, it is almost inqpossible to distinguish them till 
they rise; for these Perthshire mountains con¬ 
sist of stratified mctamorphic rocks, of the mica- 
schist formation, and are bluish grey in colour. They 
are crystalline and siliceous, but come too early in 
the geologic scale to yield any fossils. 

It is no joke carrying a gun up a mountain like 
Schiehallion, for the ascent is by real climbing. 
But what a view from the top ! It is a complete 
panorama; for we are far above everything else in 
the district, except the still loftier Ben Lawers, 
which stands a few miles off on the edge of Loch 
Tay. Both of these we found capped with snow 
in July. Behind us lies the Black Mount, the 
conical peak of Benmore, near Killin, and Loch 
Rannoch, where Lord John Russell was astonish¬ 
ing the grouse. Far away on the left stretches the 
chain of the Grampians; their outlines gradually 
fading away in the blue distance, where thoy mingle 
with the summits of the Cairngorm Mountains. 
Before us to the eastward lies Loch Tumrnel; and 
beyond it Glen Tilt, Killiecrankie, and Blair Atholl, 
where the other day we witnessed the annual 
Highland gathering of the Murrays, to compete for 
prizes in all manner of sports, and to do honour to 
their bearded, kilted, athletic, otter-hunting and 
deer-stalking chieftain. On the right are our own 
moors and mountains, “ in russet mantle clad,” 


with glimpses of Strath lay beyond. All around 
us, in beautiful confusion and “ most admired dis¬ 
order,” are grey and rocky hills, partly clothed with 
turf and heather. Among and between them are 
moors, glens, and woods, streams, lakes, and tarns, 
glittering in the morning sunshine or lying in deep 
shade. It is indeed a glorious prospect, “ framed 
in the prodigality of nature,” and makes one’s 
heart beat quick. We reluctantly quit our exalted 
post of observation, and begin the descent, shoot¬ 
ing ptarmigan as we go. We fill our pockets with 
rare mountain plants, which will hereafter adorn 
our herbarium ; for the neighbourhood is very rich, 
botanically. Now and then we get a shot at a fine 
falcon, or at some other bird strange to our southern 
eyes. Eagles are no longer found in this part. 

A day’s sport in the valley was sometimes an 
agreeable change. This more resembles English 
shooting; the broad fields near the river yielding 
abundance of brown hares, rabbits, partridges, 
plover, landrails, and 0 } T ster-catcher, (a very 
handsome bird, about the size of a duck, but not 
eatable); together with an occasional heron, wild 
duck, widgeon, teal, or snipe, and no end of wood- 
pigeons. 

It is very interesting to watch the sagacious 
dogs carefully quartering the ground, so as to let 
nothing escape them. Look ! Grace is pointing, 
and stands as if carved in stone. You go up to 
her, and she draws steadily on, when suddenly up 
gets the covey with a startling clatter. You single 
out your birds, and fire right and left. “ Down ! 
charge, Grace.” She needs not the command, but 
drops at the sound of the gun; never attempting 
to move till you have reloaded and are ready to 
advance, when she immediately begins to “ seek 
dead.” Good old dog ! all the hares in the valley 
might get up under her nose, and she would nob 
stir a step after them — nob she; she is too well 
trained for that. Young Don there is not so 
steady. In spite of shouts of “ war’ hare,” he is 
sometimes unable to resist the temptation, although 
he knows well enough that he will get a terrible 
whipping when he comes back. If he perseveres 
in his evil ways, he will be shot without mercy; 
and even now he occasions a guttural tempest of 
jaw-breaking, ear-splitting Gaelic expletives in the 
stalwart bub somewhat choleric head keeper, which 
threaten to end in choking that important func¬ 
tionary. But superior to these dogs, both in 
beauty and intelligence, is the Scotch “ collie,” or 
mountain shepherd dog. 

Sometimes our programme was varied by a day’s 
cover-shooting on the “braes,” or in the woods 
which (as has been said) clothed the slope of the 
hills forming our side of the strath. After placing 
ourselves in line across one end of a wood, thero 
were two courses open to us — either to push our 
way straight through the thick underwood (no 
easy task), or to send in a line of beaters about a 
mile in front, and make them drive the game to¬ 
wards us. This was much the pleasanfcei*and more 
effectual plan of the two, and we therefore generally 
adopted it. Each gun posts himself so as to com¬ 
mand an open glade, concealing himself as much 
as possible, and waiting in silence for whatever the 
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fortune of wav may send him. Everything is quiet 
around you, excepting here and there a squirrel or 
a bird. 

“The green leaves quiver with the cooling breeze, 

And make a chequered shadow on the ground.” 

Presently the beaters begin to give tongue, and you 
hear the sound gradually approaching, like the 
voices in a (so-called) vontriloquial entertainment. 
The game soon take the alarm, and then it is very 
exciting work. First come the timid but mis¬ 
chievous roes, the smallest but most beautiful of 
our British deer. They are shot with cartridge. 
Sometimes a fox shows himself, and is executed 
without judge or jury, for wo are not afraid of vul¬ 
picide in these parts. Then follow hares, rabbits, 
and pheasants, giving us and our loaders plenty to 
do. And perhaps we get a snap shot at a wood¬ 
cock, or a huge capercailzie. This is a superb crea¬ 
ture, as large as a turkey-cock, which he a good 
deal resembles. But he is not easy to bring down; 
for ho is only met with in the thickest woods, flies 
very quickly, and carries so much plumage behind 
that you are very apt not to fire forward enough, 
“ pat betwixt too early and too late.” Besides 
which, he can go off with a very considerable dose 
of lead in him, and his feathers are strong enough 
to turn small shot. The cock of the woods ( Tetrao 
uroc/allus) had become extinct in this country ; but 
Lord Breadalbane reintroduced the breed, bj 7 im¬ 
porting some from Norway and turning them loose 
in his forests. There the}^ soon multiplied exceed¬ 
ing! y; and when the Queen, during her first progress 
through the Highlands, was staying at Taymouth 
Castle, where everything is on a scale of princely 
magnificence, Prince Albert was permitted to shoot 
them for the first time. They have now spread 
into all “ the demesnes that there adjacent lie,” and 
we had a good many. But thej^ are not good eat¬ 
ing. They live chiefly on the young shoots of the 
fir, and their flesh consequently is apt to taste of 
turpentine. 

The beaters having now worked their -way up to 
our hiding-places, we collect the spoils, and then 
proceed to take up a similar position a couple of 
miles further on, when the same process is repeated. 

We had no red deer, but both our great neigh¬ 
bours had plenty, by which we profited. At a 
grand hunting party, got up by the Duke of Atlioll 
while we were there, the keepers by a little ma¬ 
nagement contrived that a herd of no less than 
2000 should be assembled in the far-famed Glen 
Tilt. When you kill your first deer, the keeper 
with much ceremony puts a dab of its blood upon 
your cheek “ for luck” — gaping Southrons fancy¬ 
ing that the shrewd Celts believe in such folly! 
Our way to Blair Castle lay through the celebrated 
pass of Killiecrankie. The road is cut through 
the hanging woods which mantle both sides of 
the long and winding defile, and along the bottom 
of the ravine brawls the river G arrow. It is alto¬ 
gether most lovely. 

Besides the Atholl district, we were within a 
long ride of Glenlyon, and some other parts of the 
finest scenery in Scotland, and we often explored 
the country on horseback. The manners and cus¬ 
toms of our Gaelic neighbours afforded us not a 


little amusement. We found them shrewd and in¬ 
quisitive, but very cautious withal; seldom giving 
a direct answer to even the simplest question. 
Their superstitions were endless, and most curious. 
So was the love of whisky and of snuff, which ap¬ 
peared to possess them all, without distinction of 
age or sex. So was their consistent misuse of 
many English words. Their ch is terrible in its 
depth and roughness. It seems to scrape its way 
up from the very chest, and is enough to give a 
sore-throat to any but a German or a Highlander. 
Is this an effect or a cause of the acknowledged 
fact of Scottish, unmusicality ? The bagpipe is the 
only music (save the mark !) that they seem to care 
for, excepting thoso peculiar songs which (though 
some of them are very pretty) seem all to be cast 
in one mould. They all appear to finish with a 
note of interrogation, and to disdain ending, like 
well-conducted melodies, on the key note. The 
same curious upward inflection of voice may be 
noticed in their conversation. 

The bulk of the population round us answered 
to the name of Menzies (pronounced Minghies), 
with a sprinkling of Campbells and Murrays. 
Much to their own astonishment, we taught these 
folk to play at cricket, with the able assistance of 
a reading-party of Oxonians, who had established 
themselves at Aberfeldy for the long vacation. 
We assembled in the park two or three times a 
week for the noble game. The only way of getting 
our Celtic recruits to comprehend their position in 
the field was to place them by the points of the 
compass, which Highlanders invariably employ in 
giving directions, and in the most trifling matters. 
Thus, if “ point ” was standing north, you had to 
tell “ coverpoint ” to go to the N.w. or n.e., ac¬ 
cording as you wanted him before or behind the 
wicket. And to a question whether that was 
‘‘guard for the middle stump?” I have heard a 
grave reply of “Ha, na; mair sooth!” Their 
national game is curling, bub that requires icc; 
and in the Lowlands the great game is golf. 

After three most enjoyable months spent in the 
manner I have attempted to describe, we wound up 
our campaign against the force naturce by two grand 
battues, at which were assembled all the gentry 
within reach. We mustered about a dozen. Pre¬ 
ceded by pipers in full costume, and attended by 
nearly a hundred beaters, we marched with much 
ceremony to the top of the valley, near Taymouth 
and Fortingal. A line was there formed three- 
quarters of a mile long right across the strath, our 
right flank reaching to the river, and the left 
stretching up the side of the hills to where the 
moor began, while the centre extended across the 
Hat stubble fields and green crops. The sports¬ 
men were disposed at regular distances along this 
line, the intervals between us being filled up with 
beaters, so that nothing could escape. Each was 
attended by a keeper, to carry his second gun and 
to load for him; for when once the line was in 
motion, no pause was possible. In the rear were 
carts to carry the spoils. We were all instructed 
to move straight ahead, suffering nothing to stop 
us or turn us aside, that the line might nob be 
broken. These marching orders were in some 
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places hard to carry out, and gave us a practical 
lesson in steeple-chasing. My post was on the 
high ground towards the left flank, so that I had 
an admirable view of the whole proceedings, except¬ 
ing when my path lay through some copse or dell. 
Next to me was posted a noble lord, who shot in 
first-rate style. Nothing could be prettier than 
the effect when at last we simultaneously moved 
forward. The various colours and costumes, the 
polished gun-barrels flashing in the sunshine, the 
puffs of white smoke, and the rolling fire along the 
line, all combined with the beauty of the scenery 
to make up a picture which has deeply engraven 
itself on my memory, and which presented some¬ 
what of the appearance of an army advancing in 
line of battle. We fired at everything that got up, 
and could not in the least tell what the next thing 
might be. On the right wing it is chiefly water- 
fowl ; in the centre, partridges and pheasants ; and 
on the left, grouse and black game, but none of 
these exclusively. Hares, of course, were every¬ 
where, and v r e all got a great variety; the result 
being an enormous heap of miscellaneous game, 
both beasts and birds, from roe-deer down to wood- 
pigeons. Thus we swept the vale down to the 
castle, from the turrets of which the ladies of the 
party were watching the animated scene. Next day 
we began at Aberfeldy, and worked our -way up¬ 
wards to the point where wo had left off. Many 
laughable incidents of course occurred, and we had 
each some adventures to relate when we all met 
at dinner. 

It was now the end of October, and was becom¬ 
ing very cold. Snow was lying on all the moun¬ 
tains; there were sometimes in the morning six 
degrees of frost; the ponds were beginning to 
freeze, the curling-stones to be furbished up, and 
the trees to look bare. The grouse had assembled 
in large packs, and, having by that time learnt by 
sad experience the meaning of powder and shot, 
they were as wild as hawks. "We had, moreover, 
had our fill of sport. We therefore took leave of 
the u Vand of cakes,” and turned our faces south¬ 
wards, finding a most perceptible difference in the 
temperature as we increased our distance from the 
pole. Pleasant as had been our stay in the 
“ Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 

Land of tho mountain and the flood,” 

there is something very delightful in returning 
home after a lengthened absence; and some of us 
perhaps felt something akin to Dr. Johnson’s surly 
declaration, that “ the finest view in Scotland is the 
road to England.” 


THE TASSIE GEMS. 

“ Be mine to bless the more mechanic skill, 

That stamps, renews, and multiplies at will; 

And cheaply circulates through distant climes, 

The fairest relics of the purest times.” 

Bo onus. 

Being too late for the train at London Bridge the 
other day, and having before me two hours ere an¬ 
other started, it became a matter of consideration 
how best to fill up the time. The day was fine; 
1 had never seen much of the Borough of South¬ 


wark ; I therefore walked on towards the church 
of St. George the Martyr, and soon arrived at a 
turning which led to St. George’s Chapel of Ease. 
In former times there had been a burial-ground 
attached to this place: was it still used for the inter¬ 
ment of the dead? Desirous of ascertaining, I 
turned my steps in that direction, and, upon in¬ 
quiry, found that it had been closed up. There 
was, however, no difficulty in obtaining admittance 
to the ground; and accordingly I was soon engaged 
in surveying this quiet spot, and meditating among 
the tombs. Memories of the past imparted a deep 
interest to the scene, although the place itself wore 
the aspect of neglect and desolation. Near the 
wall to the left, as I entered this receptacle of the 
dead, a head-stone attracted my notice. More than 
half of it was sunk in the earth ; but there was a 
well-executed profile medallion portrait oil it of 
“James Tassie, Modeller,” and an inscription of 
some length informed the reader that the mortal 
remains of a gifted artist and an estimable man 
had been deposited in that obscure and unfrequented 
spot. 

James Tassie was the first who effectually 
awakened public attention in this country to gem 
engraving—a branch of the arts with which many 
even in our own day are but little acquainted. Eor 
the information of such, I may briefly state that the 
art of engraving on precious stones is one in which 
the ancients greatly excelled. In the British Mu¬ 
seum, and various private collections in this country, 
there are numerous antique agates, cornelians, and 
onyxes, both cameos and intaglios, which in beauty 
of workmanship surpass anything of the kind that 
has been produced in modern times. Among the 
Greeks, Pyrgoteles, and under the first emperors 
of Rome, Dioscorides, were the most eminent gem 
engravers of whom we have any record. Tho for¬ 
mer was held in high esteem by Alexander the 
Great; and the portrait of Augustus, executed by 
tho latter, was considered so admirable that the 
succeeding emperors used it for their seal. Tho 
polite arts in general were buried under the ruins 
of the Roman empire. No better fate attended the 
art of stone-engraving. In the beginning of tho 
fifteenth century it was, however, revived in Italy, 
as we are informed, by John of Florence, and after 
him by Dominie of Milan, who are both said to 
have produced creditable specimens of this beauti¬ 
ful art. At a subsequent period, such miniature 
sculptures became better known in Europe, espe¬ 
cially in Germany, from whence many found their 
way into other countries. But they were never 
considered equal in excellence to those of the an¬ 
cients. “If,” as a distinguished writer observes, 
“ the statues of Greece had perished, tho fame of 
her arts might have been sustained by the exquisite 
beauty of her gems.” Among English artists who 
excelled as gem engravers, the names of Marchanb, 
Burch, and Charles and William Brown, held tho 
first rank about thirty years ago. 

But to return to James Tassie. He was a native 
of Scotland, born at Pollockshaws, in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Glasgow, in the year 1735, and com¬ 
menced life as a country stone-mason. At an 
academy established in Glasgow' by two eminent 
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printers, named Foulis, lie acquired a knowledge of 
drawing. Some time after, repairing to Dublin, he 
became acquainted with Dr. Quin* a physician who 
resided in that city. The doctor was in the habit of 
spending some of his leisure time in attempting to 
imitate precious stones with coloured pastes, and to 
take off impressions of the antique engraved gems. 
James Tassie was found to be a valuable assistant 
to him in completing the discovery. In the year 
1766, Tassie proceeded to London, where he adopted 
as a profession the business of making these paste 
gems. The finest of the original gems were far too 
expensive to be procurable to any great extent by 
private purchasers ; but the discovery thus brought 
to such a degree of perfection, enabled artists and 
men of taste to cultivate an acquaintance with a 
branch of art which had been hitherto much 
neglected. Tassie copied the sculpture and tint of 
the gem with so much skill, that many of his pro¬ 
ductions were sold on the continent for real gems. 
The patience and perseverance which he had mani¬ 
fested, at length met with their reward. So much 
was his name respected, that the use of the prin¬ 
cipal collections in Europe was conceded to him. 
Several years before his death, he published (in 
1791) a catalogue of his collection in two volumes 
quarto. 

James Tassie likewise greatly excelled as a 
modeller in wax, which he moulded and cast in 
enamel. Some of the most celebrated of the Scot¬ 
tish literati sat to him for their portraits. His like¬ 
nesses of Adam Smith, Hume, and Dugald Stewart, 
etc., were much and justly admired. By all who 
knew him, he was held in high esteem. His cha¬ 
racter was distinguished by modesty, benevolence, 
and simplicity. He died in 1799. 

And what became of the gem treasures which he 
had collected with so much industry and care? 
They were kept together, as we have ascertained, 
by his nephew and successor, Mr .W. Tassie, at 20, 
Leicester Square. Diligently following up the 
work of his uncle, he brought the art of imitative 
gems to a still higher degree of perfection, and 
made numerous and important additions to the col¬ 
lection of casts, together with a variety of beautiful 
impressions from the finest Greek and Homan 
coins. Public attention became very much attracted 
to these interesting works of art. There was an 
increasing demand for them. “ The Tassies,” as 
the seals were termed, were in great request. Casts 
from both ancient and modern gems, in sulphur and 
plaster of Paris, were extensively purchased and ap¬ 
preciated. The collection at length amounted to 
not less than twenty thousand, including fac-similes 
of all the celebrated gems, and is, beyond all ques¬ 
tion, the most complete in Europe. Like his pre¬ 
decessor, Mr. W. Tassie modelled portraits in wax. 
One of his most successful likenesses is that of 
William Pitt, a medallion cast of which was worn 
by all the members of the Pitt Club, from its com¬ 
mencement. Since 184*0, when Mr. Tassie removed 
from Leicester Square to Kensington, this valuable 
collection has not been accessible to the public. 

For some time previous to Mr. James Tassie’s 
retirement, the taste for this branch of art had 
much declined; nor have there been, of late years, 


any encouraging symptoms of its revival. This is 
much to be regretted. The decline of taste for any 
branch of art, the tendency of which is to expand 
and elevate the mind, must be an evil, inasmuch as 
it is an obstacle to human progress; for “ every 
work of art,” as Cousin beautifully observes, “ what¬ 
ever may be its form, small or great, figured, sung, 
or uttered, every work of art, truly beautiful or 
sublime, throws the soul into a gentle or severe 
reverie that elevates it above grosser tastes. The 
emotion that the beautiful produces has a civilizing 
influence; it is the beneficent result that art pro¬ 
cures for humanity.” 


MISSIONARY ITINERATION IN INDIA. 

The reader may have observed in the annual pro¬ 
ceedings of the missionaries in India, that visiting 
the smaller stations contiguous to the one at which 
the mission has its head-quarters is one of the 
principal duties of the missionary. These journeys 
are performed more or less frequently, according to 
the facilities afforded for locomotion, and the mis¬ 
sionary advantages that are likely to be the fruits 
of it. Such journeys have obtained in Bengal the 
designation of “itinerating;” and whether the 
object be to attend a “ conference ” of the brethren 
alike devoted to the same sacred cause, who love 
occasionally, and whenever it is practicable, to meet 
together for mutual counsel and edification, or 
whether the itinerating be of a single missionary, 
whose object is to preach in the highways and bye- 
ways to the heathen, the journeys are of constant 
occurrence. 

The style of locomotion is varied according to 
circumstances—the taste and fancies, the health and 
strength, or, principally, the pecuniary resources of 
the missionary; for travelling in Bengal is very 
expensive unless the native vehicles are employed, 
and few Europeans can put up with the torture of 
such springless combinations of "wood, iron, and 
string. There are no stage coaches or omnibuses 
as in England, no railroads worth mentioning, and 
to invest in the chartering of an “ Inland Transit 
Company’s Carriage,” or such like conveyance, or 
even to travel by the orthodox style of progression 
known as palanquin travelling, would have the 
effect of clearing from the missionary’s little purse 
his annual income at the first “itineration:” so 
the wits of the missionary have to be judiciously 
exercised; and how cconomj^, combined with a 
minimum of discomfort and jolting as are attain¬ 
able, not omitting a certain amount of speed and 
safety, are brought into play by the brethren of the 
district to which I am attached, and whose system 
of locomotion I now invariably follow, you may be 
glad to hear. 

In a burning climate such as India, many things 
that in England would be considered luxurious are 
here nothing more norless than actual necessaries. 
Amongst other things, it is indispensable for a 
missionary to have a vehicle drawn by a horse, not 
only to enable him to attend more effectually the 
different points of his always over-extended beat, 
but when the labours of the day are over to allow of 
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his enjoying the refreshment of a drive in the com¬ 
paratively cool evenings, when the sharer of his 
earthly joys, who has been immured all day within 
the stifling confines of a tiny bungalow, devoting 
herself to the education of the young and in other 
missionary labours, may likewise breathe a little 
fresh air, and so be braced up for renewed efforts. 
The vehicles of missionaries are decidedly of the 
practical rather than of the picturesque order; the 
primitive conveyance is generally a buggy or 
hooded gig; but, as the nursery in the mission- 
house rapidly augments, the buggy has soon to 
be discarded for something better adapted for 
numbers, and a four-wheeled shandredan, of a 
stunted barouche or abridged britska nature, is 
the equipage forthwith established. Not having 
arrived at that state of plethora as regards my 
own olive branches, I adhere to my pristine buggy. 
It is a wondrous vehicle; the wheels are limited in 
spokes, and, moreover, enjoy such an extent of 
what is technically termed “dishing,” that the 
nave in its obscure retirement threatens an imme¬ 
diate disruption; then the shafts, once so elastic, 
now bound round rigidly with thongs of catgut 


and leather over strips of bamboo; then the hood 
of ancient form, designed for the free admission of 
sun and rain, but which, by domestic ingenuity, 
has been somewhat modified by the application of 
an “ ugly,” or canvas-painted screen, which the 
fingers of a fond wife, coupled with the manipula¬ 
tions of an aged native, a worker in leather, mutu¬ 
ally devised and elaborated; and no trifling under¬ 
taking is it to hoist that mass of rigidity, the 
original hood, for the leather is obdurate to all the 
allurements of mollifying; oil and other such 
seductively softening fluids are vainly applied; 
there it abides, uninfluenced by everything; but, as 
it does furl and unfurl, its practical advantages are 
still retained. Well, such is the vehicle in which 
my diurnal peregrinations are effected. But I 
must not forget the prime mover of all—the inde¬ 
fatigable quadruped that drags it along. The horse 
is not quite so venerable as the buggy; but, though 
still able for a modest circuit of our station, morn¬ 
ing and evening, he is by age and infirmities 
totally disqualified for any more extended sphere 
of action. And this is not peculiar to our quad¬ 
ruped : the equine species of the mission at large 
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in our district are similarly circumstanced, and 
therefore, in our “itinerations,” it is impossible to 
employ our horses; but even were they young and 
powerful, no horse in India could do the journeys, 
for the stations average forty or fifty miles apart— 
a distance which it is advisable to accomplish at 
one stretch. 

Those whose means would allow of it would in 
all probability travel by palanquin, as forty miles is 
the customary night’s run; but this would involve 
the requirements of eight bearers, and one for the 
light, or nine per stage; and as each stage is 
about ten miles, there would be four stages and 
four times nine men to pay. This, at live annas 
a-liead, would run up to above eleven rupees, or 
twenty-two shillings—rather a surprising haul 
from the poor missionary’s limited means. By using 
a doolie, or light cloth covered palanquin of a very 
inferior kind, two men per stage might be dis¬ 
pensed with; but the heat of the apparatus in the 
early morning sun, and its general discomfort, 
would not compensate for such a trifling gain. 
The bearers’ shoulders must evidently be discarded, 
and some different scheme adopted. 

Our plan, then, is to make use of our buggies, 
and have them drawn by the natives, who are only 
too glad to get the job; and thus is economy at 
once obtained. Eour coolies are sufficient, unless 
the roads are intolerably bad, when supplementary 
aid can at any time be obtained and afforded. 
And coolie s, moreover, are far cheaper than 
palanquin bearers; and by paying as you pro¬ 
ceed, so that none of your money sticks upon 
any intermediate palm, each man is glad to 
take his stage for two annas; thus the four men 
cost eight annas, or one shilling a stage, equiva¬ 
lent to four shillings for the four stages; and as 
two can travel in a buggy and but one in a palan¬ 
quin, the expense may be comparatively reckoned 
at twenty-two shillings versus two shillings, or 
one-eleventh of the cost—no trifling consideration 
in the financial budget of the Indian missionary. 

The illustration represents a case of itineration. 
The start is generally made at sunset, so as to avoid 
as much as possible the effects of the morning 
sun, which are most powerful. My companion is 
the faithful “ David,” one of the converts, who has 
resided for years at the mission, assisting in the 
schools and attending the missionaries on their 
journeyings, when he is, as usual, most useful. He 
cannot muster up courage to harangue the heathen, 
but in his own quiet way he does much good, and 
he is highly respected. Well, David and I take 
up our abode for the night in the ancient vehicle; 
two bipeds are linked to the shafts, which they 
carry on their shoulders—a proceeding which has, 
like everything else, its disadyantages; for by the 
elevation an obliquity is given to the vehicle, sug¬ 
gestive of rearward tendencies, especially as a great 
gaunt coolie, six feet high, invariably seizes hold of 
'the shaft, and not unfrequently, from his habit of 
action, rears it on his head, where he is wont to 
carry his accustomed load; while his yoke-fellow is 
invariably short and squat, so that much skill 
would be needed in adjusting the toam, were it 
that the buggy was symmetrical in form; but as 


our shafts are easily adaptable to all phases, this 
inconvenience does not come so amiss to us. But 
we have found that at times the somnolent leaders 
have let go, and the wheelers, suddenly roused to 
extra exertion, pressing down in the rear, have 
caused the shafts to fly up and ourselves to be 
somewhat discomfited, though not ejected. 

Notwithstanding occasional mishaps, the conve¬ 
nience as well as economy of this mode of travel¬ 
ling is so great, that I strongly advise its adoption 
in those parts of India where it may not yet bo 
known.* 


THE BLACK COUNTS,Y. 

CHAPTER IV.—SOCIETY IN THE BLACK COUNTRY, 

“ Don’t talk to me of ( stern necessity!’ Is there 
any necessity for keeping the fourth command¬ 
ment ? Any necessity for remembering that your 
men have souls, as well as their masters ? Any 
necessity-” 

“ But, my dear sir, listen, I beg of you; you 
argue now from false premises: in the first 
place-” 

“ I beg your pardon, I am arguing from no pre¬ 
mises at all. I am simply and solely speaking of 
facts, and facts of which you and I are equally con¬ 
versant. Why should an iron-master, who forces 
his men to break the Sabbath, on the plea, forsooth, 
of ‘ stern necessity,’ be more leniently dealt with 
than the greengrocer, who sells his cabbages on that 
day ? Stern necessity, indeed!” 

These were not polite w r orcls, neither were they 
politely spoken; but they were the expressions of 
one not much given to mince matters in general, 
nor always to -weigh well the consequences of what 
he said ; one, in short, whose " vast contemplative 
ends ” made his “ civil ends ” very “ moderate ” 
indeed. The energetic speaker was no other than 
our late railway companion, Ralph Trelawny, Esq., 
and his vehement expostulations were addressed to 
an iron-master, one of Mr. Barry’s intimate friends, 
at whoso hospitable mansion we met that day as 
invited guests. 

I wonder what mischievous uncomfortable indi¬ 
vidual was first guilty of “ a dinner-party.” How 
had his race injured him, that he should so far have 
become its enemy P Why did he do it P And why 
have people continued ever since to give dinner¬ 
parties, when nobody likes them? And why do 


* In a volumes recently published — “ Rural Life in Bengal : 
Letters from an Artist in Bengal to his Sisters in England ** 

(London : Thacker and Co.)—tho following passage occurs :— 
“The Equirotal Carriage is a very late introduction indeed, and 
derives its name from the four wheels being of equal dimensions. 
The design of this conveyance, it appears, originated in a sugges¬ 
tion by our then Governor- General, Lord Ellenborougli, for a 
vehiclo upon two wheels, which could bo used to accelerate our 
mails about the country. Upon this idoa Mr. Cameron, coach 
manufftctm’cr of Calcutta, projected the present equirotal, tlio 
design of which was that it should be drawn, not by horse or 
horses, but men, or duk bearers ; that it should bo so light in its 
construction that on coming to any part of a journey where tho 
road—or the absence of a road—did not admit of a carnage, tlio 
wheels should unship, and, with tlieir axles, be no heavier than 
tho customary load for a banghy bearer or porter, and thus be 
carried on; whilst in their stead the usual poles should be inserted 
at either end, so that the bearers could carry the whole machine as 
an ordinary dak palkee.” 
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people continue to go to dinner-parties, when they 
know they hate them P However, of course, a party 
of any sort, in the Black Country, must be a curi¬ 
osity, something quite unique; so that, when an 
invitation arrived, kindly including the two visitors 
at the Yicarage, who were quite “ unbeknownst” to 
the founder of the feast; and when Mr. Barry said, 

“ Well, good people, what would you like to do P” 
wo unselfishly agreed that though, of course, for 
ourselves we should prefer staying at home, yet, 
as the change would certainly prove beneficial to 
him and his wife, we would do violence to our in¬ 
clinations, and go. Mr. Barry growled out some¬ 
thing about “ beneficial changes, which laid people 
up for a weekbut, as v r e knew it was for his 
good, we did not mind him. 

His wife, on her part, took excessive umbrage at 
the question as to how, under the circumstances, 
we ought to conduct ourselves. “ What!” she cried, 
“ do you take us for barbarians ? Do you expect 
to see us eating our rice with chop-sticks, or scrap¬ 
ing up our pillau with primeval forks P” 

We were a party of eighteen; so far, too, we 
formed an exception to the general run of dinner¬ 
parties, that most of those who were present, (the 
writer of course included,) appeared at ease, intelli¬ 
gent, and to have more- than enough to say for 
themselves. Indeed, but that the universality of 
the disease proved its remedy, the great stock of 
available information might have become a bore. 
Almost every one present appeared to have his or 
her particular hobby, which they rode, or rather 
galloped, on every possible opportunity. In this 
assertion, however, I must by no means include our 
host; a most worthy representative of the great 
Bull family, with nothing iron in his composition, 
though much in his possession, and whoso only 
hobby apparent was the comfort and enjoyment of 
the guests assembled round his table. 

The re-appearance of Mr. Trelawny on the stage 
certainly took us by surprise; he recognised Carry 
with a smile and me with a nod, and, no sooner had 
we taken our places at the dinner-table, than he 
plunged head foremost into the “total abstinence” 
question. That was Mr. Trelawny’s hobby; at 
least, it was so for the time ; but he had a good 
stock by him, and, in relative importance, they 
varied according to circumstances. I thought the 
present subject might have been more judiciously 
chosen, seeing that all, excepting himself and the 
Barrys, were regaling themselves with apparent 
relish upon forbidden juices. However, that very 
fact must have excited his teetotal zeal; so that 
the more the wine vanished, the more he declaimed. 

It was my lot to be placed, at dinner, next to a 
lady whose affections seemed to be centred in her 
parochial schools, and who strenuously endeavoured 
to enlist mine on the same behalf. 

My vis a vis, a particularly agreeable-looking iron¬ 
master, made his talk of church architecture and 
church music. Turning from tho Scylla at my 
side, I encountered this opposite Charybdis, who, 
as our eyes met, came down upon me with a very 
harassing interrogatory relative to one of the old 
churches in Kent, with whose interior organic 
structure I was presumed to be thoroughly con¬ 


versant. My questioner had been engaged in very 
animated controversy with Ms neighbour, as to some 
architectural niceties connected with this said church, 
and he now referred to me as authority respecting 
the “ decorated,” or the “ early English,” style of 
some things they were pleased to denominate as 
“ capitals.” Capitals ! what could he mean P I 
thought over my store: capital letters—certainly 
not them; cities ; offences ; points—no cardinal 
points. My capital was exhausted, so I endea¬ 
voured to turn the subject by inquiring when he had 
last visited Kent; but it did me no good. 

Then we had a real live authoress, who had 
written a book which had been read ! Yes ; for 
our host’s w T ife told me she knew the person who 
had done so. The authoress did not say much .* so 
little, indeed, that you were tempted to fancy she 
had written it all away ; but she still looked a 
good deal; and there was a touch of sensibility in 
her tone, as she replied, “Thank you, a wing.” 
Perhaps she was thinking of the flight of genius. 

Also, there was a geologist present. How, I was 
sorry not to be nearer him, for if I have a leaning 
it is to the crusty side of nature. He was a very 
intelligent-looking man, with a noble forehead, which 
said a good deal for the strata inside. He did not 
talk a great deal; but he was lately married, and 
his pretty young wife seemed very desirous of 
showung off his information. Nothing daunted 
her; she had the old red sandstone brought in in 
no time, and hopped from thence to all sorts of 
“ groups” and “systems.” We had not the “Testi¬ 
mony of the Rocks” in those days, and none of us 
seemed much au fait about the skeleton of our 
globe; but when the little lady appealed for con¬ 
firmation to her husband, his good-humoured smile 
and nod showed that he at least appreciated and 
loved her the better for her innocent desire to 
make him “shine in company.” 

There were several other persons, and several 
other hobbies; time ■would fail to enumerate them. 
But there was one in particular, whom everybody 
seemed to know, and everybody to like. This was 
a young man whom most present familiarly called 
“Frank,” but whom a few, the “authoress” in¬ 
cluded, addressed as “ Mr. Greystone.” He was 
also one of the iron crew; though it was soon 
apparent that, on many points of common interest, 
he widely differed in opinion from others of his 
fraternity. He took Carry in to dinner, and I 
heard them buzzing very sociably together during 
an occasional silence that fell upon the rest of the 
community. I believe I never mentioned my sister 
as being very pretty; at least, so better judges con¬ 
sidered her; fair complexion, shining hair, “ mild 
eye of blue,” and all the rest of it. I think Mr. 
Greystone could have given a more vivid picture of 
her. It was this young man who introduced the 
subject of Sunday labour in the iron works, and 
drew forth the before-mentioned animadversions of 
Mr. Trelawny. This was after the ladies had retired; 
but even they did not escape a few caustic obser¬ 
vations from that universal censor. I forget now 
what gave rise to it, but he presently opened a 
battery with reference to the visitation of the 
gentry amongst the poor. 
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“We shall do no good with our men,” said he, 
addressing Mr. Barry, “ until our women arc dif¬ 
ferent from what they are ; and that will not be till 
some ladies are found to take them in hand a little. 
But, ’ turning to poor Carry, who looked very un¬ 
comfortable, “ this is not a nice place, Miss Ingram, 
to visit about in, is it ? You young ladies like 
something romantic and sentimental; something 
you can make a pretty picture of when you write 
to your friends; pretty thatched cottages, with 
roses and honeysuckle climbing up the porch; 
neat, consumptive-looking young women, like the 
dairyman’s daughter; and little children looking 
like little angels, with their golden hair and rosy 
cheeks. It is not pleasant to go into dirty holes 
of houses, where you get your muslin dress all 
soiled, where you see such nasty-looking people, 
and where the children are so grimy that you dare 
not touch them. There is nothing at all poetical 
in all this ; it is not agreeable, is it F ” 

“Ho, Mr. Trelawny, extremely disagreeable,” 
said Mrs. Barry; " so much so that I think if you 
tried the experiment a little time, wanting perhaps 
a woman’s power of enduring unpleasant things, 
you would be disposed to give the business up 
altogether as a very bad bargain.” 

He half laughed as he turned to her, and said 
“ You agree with me, I am sure, Mrs. Barry, that 
the great want in the mining districts is that of 
lady visitors ?” 

“It is, unquestionably,” she replied; “but how 
can it be remedied, unless indeed the gentlemen — 
who, having made their fortunes here, choose to 
leave us in the lurch—can also be prevailed upon to 
leave behind them their wives and daughters P” 

We all laughed at this decidedly novel idea; but 
Mr. Steele, our host, darting a comical look at his 
wife, declared it was a capital suggestion, and 
that he had little doubt as to its being generally 
adopted. 

“ There is no other part of England,” continued 
Mr. Trelawny—“ and I say this from my own ex¬ 
perience—in which the poor arc so entirely cut off 
from intercourse with those above them; and the 
result is just what might be anticipated. Go and 
look at the rural poor: there you find the dame 
at the Hall, with all her visitors, and the well- 
educated daughters of the gentleman farmers, visit¬ 
ing and teaching ; or look at our crowded cities : 
and you find districts parcelled out, each with a 
lady visitor or two, who is responsible for tract 
distribution, looking after the state of the homes, 
and whose example, influence, and kindly sympathy 
with the poor of her own sex, does them more good 
than all the rating a man could give them from one 
year’s end to the other. I tell you that here alone 
we have nothing of all this; and our efforts at im¬ 
provement arc counteracted by the lack of it.” 

At this juncture, Mr. Trelawny’s elbow came into 
unfortunate contact with a glass of wine intended 
for the “authoress,” and the ordinary result fol¬ 
lowed. Mr. Steele declared that the manoeuvre 
was preconcerted; but, while indignantly refuting 
this as a calumny, Mr. Trelawny added that, “could 
his neighbour be prevailed upon to regard thG 
accident as cm omen which warned her to abstain 
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in future, lie should esteem it the most fortunate 
breach of gallantry he had ever been guilty of.” 

“Mr. Trelawny ever guilty of a breach of 
gallantry!” said Mrs. Barry, in a mocking tone; 
“ the thing itself is incredible.” 

He made a sort of grimace at her, and with an 
expressive shrug of the shoulders returned to his 
former subject. “ How tell me, how can we expect 
these poor creatures to have any right notions 
about their duties, when there is no one to put 
them into their heads P ” 

“ There are schools,” suggested the educational 
lady. 

“ Schools, ma’am! I am speaking of women 
who might have left school when I did, some 
twenty or thirty years ago —night schools, if you 
like; we want night schools for the married 
women, to give them some idea of mending their 
children s clothes ; for the greater part of them 
know about as much as I do concerning the 
mysteries of darning and patching; but here again 
we are at a stand-still for want of lady helpers.” 

“We must not,” interposed Mr. Barry, “be too 
sweeping in our condemnation. It is true that the 
ranks are thinned from year to year; but do you 
not think that the few ladies who do reside in the 
neighbourhood of our pits, aro as active in respect 
to their exertions amongst the poor as those in the 
rural districts P ” 

“ I am very sure they are no such thing,” was 
Mr. Trelawny’s energetic response. “ They are not 
bred up to it; it is not included in their ‘ bond.’ 
Why, look you, it was only yesterday that I was 
told by a little goose, whom for the last year I have 
been urging to make herself useful, that she ‘weally 
had twied’—she never pronounced her r’s—to visit 
the cottages, but that they made her quite ill; and 
that ‘ weally’ she thought the 1 sense of smell a 
vewy doubtful blessiug in this.part of the world.’ 
Bah! give mo your thorough-going sisters of 
mercy—women who don’t stop to think about 
their sights or their smells, but who go boldly on, 
having respect to the recompence of the reward, 
and remembering there is such a word as eternity.” 

My architectural friend, who had, up to this time, 
been deep in conversation, now pricked up his ears: 

“ I quite agree with you,” he said; “ it has long 
been my most earnest desire that we could get up 
in our mining country some Protestant sisterhood, 
who might in some measure emulate the actions of 
the Homan Catholic devotees.” 

“ Heally,” said Mrs. Steele, as she rose to leave 
the table, “ if we are to have the ‘ Papishes’ brought 
to bear upon us in this manner, we must take the 
liberty of quitting the field; we shall be next en¬ 
treated to take the veil.” 

“ Therefore you say, ‘ vale,’ ” said I; but this was 
in a confidential whisper to Carry, as she passed 
my chair. 

Ihe “sisterhood” at large had been so unspar- 
iugty dealt with, that it was pleasant to find the 
gentlemen did not look upon themselves, or at 
least upon each other, as immaculate. Stormy were 
the words, and strong were the expressions, elicited 
by the introduction of the « Sunday labour” ques¬ 
tion. The work more particularly alluded to was 
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the employment of men on tho Sabbath in “ feed¬ 
ing” or keeping alive the furnaces, on tho plea that 
the waste of time and material occasioned b} r re¬ 
lighting them, on tho following day, would be of 
most serious detriment to the owners. 

Mr. Trelawny’s view of the subject has already 
been given, and as supporters he had young 
Frank Grey stone, Mr. Barry, and the “ architec¬ 
tural” iron-master; while on the other side were 
our host and another of the iron clique, to whom 
allusion has not before been made. These last had 
a good deal to say for themselves, and they said it 
well; but their opponents had the best of the argu¬ 
ment. It was shown, as matter of fact, that in 
cases where, on Sunday, tho furnace was allowed to 
“ stand,” care and skill alone were requisite to pre¬ 
vent the managers sustaining an} 7- loss whatever; 
while, on the other hand, the effect produced on the 
workmen by the compulsory violation of their day 
of rest was that of engendering bitterness of feel¬ 
ing towards those who, resting themselves, de¬ 
manded the surrender of their right to do so, of 
rendering them hardened alike to a sense of danger 
and of duty, and of producing a total forgetfulness 
of Him who has said, “ Hallow ye my Sabbaths, 
that they may be a sign between ye and me.” 

We seemed destined that evening to have the 
storm, without the succeeding calm. We had 
got into a contentious vein, and “ Tommy” was 
tho next debateable subject. Tommy, that much 
enduring, much abused, much reprobated indivi¬ 
dual! Tommy, who, in spite of all that is said 
against him, in “ the House ” or out of the House, 
still keeps his ground, and, like Tom Tickler, our 
friend of early days, picks up his gold and silver. 
Tommy, who, like many another confidential agent 
of the masters, is the object of bitterest hatred to 
the men. The “ truck” system is, I believe, the 
!.erm most generally used for expressing that which, 
in the mining districts, is familiarly called “the 
Tommy system”—the corruption of Tommy, or 
provision, being employed to designate the method 
extensively used by iron-masters, of obliging men 
to accept payment in kind, rather than in coin. 
Mr. Steele was the only master present who “ tom- 
mied;” so that on his devoted head fell all the sar¬ 
casm and reprobation hurled forth by the oppo¬ 
nents of the system. He bore all with the most 
perfect good humour, and defended himself with as 
much power as could be exerted in so weak a 
cause. 

“ Come, now,” he said at last, turning round upon 
the architectural gentleman, who had been particu¬ 
larly hostile in his allusions to poor Tommy, “ I am 
open to conviction, Mr. Hyam. Pray, since you 
abjured the truck, has any wonderful improvement 
taken place, either in the condition of your work¬ 
people or their behaviour towards yourself—in short, 
in any resjDect P” 

“ My answer is most decidedly, ‘ Yes/ ” was the 
reply; “but, were it otherwise, it could hardly 
affect the question of just or unjust.” 

“ I understand very little of these matters,” here 
put in the geologist, who had borne slight part in 
any general conversation ; “ nevertheless, it appears 
to me that unless the master use some amount of 


extortion, he can reap small advantage from his 
Tommy.” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Steele; “ what utter folly! 
with all due deference. Why should not an iron¬ 
master reap equal advantage, without extortion, 
with the mercer or baker?” 

“ We should feel a little disposed, notwithstand¬ 
ing, to grudge the mercer his advantage, if he took 
to selling yards of bread along with his yards of 
braid. ‘ Cobbler, stick to your last/ is not a bad 
admonition occasionally.” 

“ Now,” said Mr. Steele, “ everybody knows I 
am a strenuous supporter of truck; I am never 
ashamed to confess it.” 

“ Hear, hear!” from Mr. Hyam. 

“I have well considered my line of conduct, and 
I say, advisedly, that I believe the Tommy shops 
to be, in some instances, the means of saving many 
a poor family from ruin.” 

At this, several throats were cleared expres¬ 
sively, not to say ironically. 

“ Now, among my own work-people,” he went 
on, “ I know of at least four families in which the 
wives and the children have to thank Tommy that 
they are provided either with food or clothing; 
the men care for nothing but drink, and on drink 
would every penny of them wages be spent. Tommy 
steps in to the rescue, and forces them to provide 
for their families.” 

“ Excellent Tommy !” said Mr. Trelawny ; “the 
blessings of those who are ready to perish will 
doubtless rest upon his head— sometimes. But 
tell me how many families—I do not say among 
your own workmen, for I believe them to be 
exceptions—how many do you know who owe it 
to Tommy that they remain from one month’s 
end to another without receiving or even so much 
as knowing what is due to them; who are, perhaps, 
in debt to their emjfioyers for provision, far worse 
in kind and higher in price than they could procure 
in any of the neighbouring shops, where the wives, 
from rarely having anything in hand wherewith to 
provide for their households, lose all idea of do¬ 
mestic management or thrift, and are content to 
eat and drink what they can get, asking no ques¬ 
tions P” 

“ Every system has its abuse,” replied Mr. Steele: 
“ it is a choice of evils.” 

“ Not a choice of evils,” retorted Mr. Trelawny, 
“ but the practice of a very great evil, that good 
may come to your own pockets. Am I to set up a 
system of fraud as a cure for other sins P I tell you, 
sir, that system has no right to prosper which 
carries with it the execrations of its victims. ‘That 
ere Tommy/ I overheard a man saying the other 
day, shaking his fist most vigorously at the same 
time, ‘ hang him, I hate him !’ And they all hate 
it; not a man of them but feels that the master 
and his subalterns are growing rich on what they 
can squeeze out of him; and even if the feeling 
were false, it is a deadly one—deadly in its effects 
on the men, and in many cases deadly to the in¬ 
terests of the employers.” 

A summons to tea in the drawing-room inter¬ 
rupted the flow of Mr. Trelawny’s vehement elo¬ 
quence. 
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ITALY IN TRANSITION. 

Towards the fair land of the South, Italy the bright 
and beautiful, the eyes of all Europe are turned 
with deep attention, and perhaps none with greater 
interest aud solicitude than those of England. 
Her oppressed and down-trodden children have at 
length asserted their manhood, and then right 
to be “ reckoned among the nations.’’ The idea of 
“ Italian unity ”—to be a nation—has possessed the 
mind of her people; and with wonderful quickness, 
order, and moderation, her various states are unit¬ 
ing themselves to the Piedmontese constitutional 
kingdom, and endeavouring to weld themselves 
into one great nation. Italy is, in fact, in a state 
of “ transition,” and a reliable and trustworthy ac¬ 
count cannot but be acceptable to us, who are watch¬ 
ing with such intense interest the shifting scenes of 
her eventful drama, now enacted before our eyes. 

A book with the title at the head of this paper 
has just been published* — the work of the Rev. 
’William Arthur, the well-known author of the 
“ Successful Merchant.” Making a tour in Italy' 
for the benefit of his health, in the spring of the 
present year, ho carried with him ail observant 
oye, and, mingling with the masses, he learned 
“ the opinions of people of all classes, uttered freely 
to a stranger, -who, not being a person of conse¬ 
quence, -was more likely to hear their real views.” 
It is this, as giving the opimons of the people, which 
gives the book its interest and value; and if, in the 
words of our author, “ it lead any to a deeper 
sympathy in the sorrows of the Italian people, a 
stronger interest in their welfare, and above all, to 
prayer for the blessing of God upon the nation, now 
rising up in their long disjointed provinces, it will 
not have appeared in vain.” 

Passing through Savoy — where “ the Savojmrds 
seemed well content that they and their vines were 
to belong henceforth to the nation to -which their 
language and their interests pointed them,” although, 
as an intelligent native said, “they counted upon the 
fall of the Napoleon djmasty, and the restoration of 
the national liberties”—he entered Italy by the 
Pass of Mount Cenis. Turin took him more by 
surprise than any capital he had ever visited; no¬ 
thing had led him to expect a city of such preten¬ 
sions. “ lb is regular, open, and beautiful. Turn 
whatever side you may, all openings terminate in 
a mountain; a grand, uniform, airy city, worthy 
to be the capital of a young kingdom.” It was 
a gala day, flags flying from tho windows, and 
all things betokening rejoicing. The voting in 
Central Italy was- in progress, and far exceeded 
their utmost expectations. “ The Italians were to 
be united at last—there -was to be an Italian king¬ 
dom.” Entering a merchant’s counting-house, one 
of the partners exclaimed, “ What a moment you 
have come at! the voting is all favourable to annex¬ 
ation ; we did not expect such a magnificent result ; 
Italy never saw such a day.” They thought the 
emperor well paid by Savoy, and that they had 
acquitted their debts to him. 

They were daily expecting the Bull of Excommu¬ 


nication, and our author endeavoured to learn tho 
opinions of the people respecting it. One gentle¬ 
man, an intelligent merchant, “ simply laughed at 
it, and said that it might scare a few women, in 
country places—that was all.” A banker treated it 
just in the same way : “ It has been tried too often; 
it has no terrors now; it only disgusts people to see 
an attempt to use spiritual arms for a political 
end.” As it had been said, the women perhaps 
would be frightened, a shop was entered, in which 
were only women and no men; mentioning the sub¬ 
ject, “ they all went off like so many alarum clocks, 
trying which would ring loudest: * Let him! let 
him ! does he think to frighten any one ? No, not in 
the present day; if the Pope do it, ho will hurt no¬ 
body but himself; if he shut up the churches, never 
mind; he and his priests will be forsaken ; let him 
do it if he likes.” 

The Mortara Jew family were in Turin. Not being- 
able to endure the scene of their family wrongs, 
they have retired to a place whe?e person and con¬ 
science are protected. Madame Mortara was pale, 
sad, and worn with long sickness. Mr. Arthur 
had the happiness of telling her of the feeling with 
which such acts are regarded in England, “ and 
how opposed they were to the spirit and example 
of the Christian religion.” This assurance seemed 
to be music in her ear, and the little book, “ The 
True Story of Edgar Mortara,” though in an un¬ 
known tongue, appeared to be a jewel to her. 

Passing into Lombardy, Milan was entered, the 
evening before the illuminations to celebrate the 
voting for annexation, and the anniversary of the 
five days of March, 1848, when the Milanese ex¬ 
pelled the Austrians ; the people shouted and sang, 
but with apparently the most perfect temper and 
order. On the day of the fete every balcony was 
covered with crimson, and from the windows was 
streaming the bright Italian tricolor, green, red, 
and white; it floated from every pinnacle of the 
Cathedral, even from the highest point of the spire; 
“ everywhere the crowd seemed pleased to talk with 
a foreigner, and the feeling towards the English 
seemed good ;” but after talking with one and an¬ 
other, it was astonishing “ that no sincere defender 
of Rome could be met with, such as one might pick 
up in any crowd in Ireland.” The troops passed 
in procession a platform at the end of the square, 
before some high officials ; as the banners came by, 
there was one which affected the crowd most deeply, 
“ the banner of Venetia, draped with crape. ‘ Vene¬ 
zia, Venezia,’ was uttered in subdued tones ; and as 
a long banner, all black, with the lion, tho emblem 
of Venetia, emblazoned upon it passed, the feeling 
among tlie people was intense.” Our author was 
greatly impressed with the order and good temper 
of the crowd ; anything like drunkenness or mis¬ 
conduct was not to be seen. 

Sailing on tho Lake of Como, the honest boat¬ 
men “ delighted to dwell upon the events of the 
past summer, and how the fame of Garibaldi 
passed from mountain to mountain and lake to lake, 
and how tho Austrians were perplexed and tho 
people excited, and how even boys left their homes 
in crowds to join the hero’s standard, their fathers 
and their mothers telling them that they woulcl bo 
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of no use, but afterwards finding that they had 
fought like soldiers.” 

At Piacenza, in the dining-room of the hotel, 
mingling with the company, it was something fear¬ 
ful to hear and see the hatred expressed towards 
Rome. They talked of fines and imprisonments 
without any reason given, of hundreds kept in dun¬ 
geons untried and uncondemned, murderers petted, 
and patriots put to death. Such were the charges 
uttered against the Papal government; “ the hatred 
was not vociferous, but it was dank and hob, boil¬ 
ing, and smelling of blood.” Wonderful that, with 
such feelings, no deed of blood and violence took 
place; and doubtless it is owing to the fact that 
the national movement is in the hands of men of 
the highest position, and by their influence, moder¬ 
ation and high principle have been preserved under 
the most exciting circumstances. 

At Bologna the elections were taking place, and 
here, among “these hot-blooded Romagnoles,” an 
Englishman would never have imagined what was 
transpiring. Everything was conducted with the 
most perfect decorum, not even a sign of the public 
tranquillity being disturbed; here, especially, it was 
the greatest marvel, “ for the people, having been 
under the rule of the priests, spoke of them with 
an intensity of hatred one did not meet with either 
in Piedmont or Lombardy.” 

At Florence all was excitement, on the public 
entrance of Prince Carignan to assume the govern¬ 
ment as the representative of Yictor Emmanuel; 
the enthusiasm was almost incredible. “ Poor 
heads,” moralizes Mr. Arthur, “ tossing, and wav¬ 
ing, and heaving, with such zeal, for a great move¬ 
ment. Oh for an effusion of God’s Spirit upon this 
multitude !” 

It is gratifying to have the testimony of so com- 
])etent a judge as to the kind of preaching among 
the Italians. “It united the two great points, 
salvation by grace and holy living. There was no 
obscurity on either hand: the pure mercy of God 
as the only foundation, the obedient life as the only 
evidence, and the Lord Jesus Christ as the meri¬ 
torious medium of tho one, and the perfect example 
of the other, were ever kept in view.” 

We must not, however, imagine that all 
Northern Italy is ripe for Protestantism: to think 
so would be rash; Northern Italy is nothing of 
the kind; the people are weary of the priests, 
alienated from the church, and if any great states¬ 
man or leading ecclesiastic were bold enough to 
indicate such a movement, it is hard to say to what 
extent it might be carried; public events may 
perhaps force the State to choose between spiritual 
independence and temporal degradation, and it is 
by this dilemma that Providence has again and 
again wrought out the rescue of nations. • 

The appearance of the villages in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome inspired a feeling of hopelessness, 
that goes very deep into one’s soul. Rome 
itself did not tend to dissipate these impressions. 
The same exasperation existed here as elsewhere 
against the priests, who swarmed in the streets. 
A tradesman said, “ Everything is in a miserable 
condition; no work for the poor, no trade, no 
hope for any ono but the priests,” A coach¬ 


man who drove our author out said, “ This 
government of the priests is horrid; they have 
brought us to starvation, and they swarm like flies, 
and eat and drink. They get everything into 
their hands ; they grasp all we have; hero families 
have no chance against them; if a man has any 
property he must look out, and die unexpectedly, 
or he will have to leave half to the priests. 
Signore,” said he, “ this is a place where they that 
are idle eat, and they that labour starve.” 

The ceremonies of the so-called “ holy week” are 
described with graphic power ; but our limits forbid 
quotations. Our English readers will hardly be 
prepared for the height of profanity reached, when 
the}’ learn that the pope, on Easter Sunday, per¬ 
sonifies “ Tho King of Glory” entering heaven 
with his angels. On this scene of man-worship 
Mr. Arthur remarks, “ that, except the words of 
the benediction, there has not been one syllable for 
eye to read, or ear to hear, conveying sense to a 
human mind, and even they were in a dead language. 
It is a Christian temple, yet it is full of images; 
men are bowing down to them, saying prayers 
before them, and kissing them. It is a Christian 
temple, and yet no word, either of the Law of God, 
or of the Gospel of Christ, can be read among its 
innumerable inscriptions, in the language of the 
people—a Christian tern]fie, and yet never does 
human voice within it read, so as to reach the 
understanding, ono word that Christ said or an 
apostle wrote. It is a Christian temple, and yet in 
it one shows himself, for the kneeling worship of 
his fellow men, receiving honours that earthly 
kings do not claim.” “ It is such an outrage at 
once upon all the feelings of humanity, and all the 
theory, not to say the practice of the religion of the 
Bible, that religion and manliness go down to¬ 
gether, and the whole nature falls into the position 
of a servile instrument of whatsoever may come 
from the lips of a vice-God; and this is done under 
the profession of being Yicar of Christ, and repre¬ 
senting the Lord of Glory.” “ The assumption to 
represent and even personate the Godhead is too 
unblushing, the superstition too low, and the claim 
to entire command of men’s principles and souls, 
of their moral selves and being, is too dreadful to 
permit of irritation. The feeling is awe, deep awe, 
and horror; you feel face to face with a destroying- 
power; these courts and chambers around you 
whisper of stories that would make you shudder, 
even in Benares or Constantinople. The tracts 
which surround the city mourn under the sorrows 
of desolation and oppression together, and seem 
written over with the woes denounced by tho old 
prophets against apostate lands.” 

Corroborating the statements of the work, various 
official documents are given, found in the Papal 
archives. They fully bear out the intolerable 
character of the government under which tho 
States of the Church have so long groaned; we 
cease to wonder at the intense and bitter hatred 
existing among all classes to priestly rule, and 
trust that they will never again be permitted to 
experience its tender mercies. 

While we write, events are hurrying on. Gari¬ 
baldi’s progress has hitherto been unchecked. Tho 
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King of Naples has fled from his capital; and the 
liberator, attended only by his staff, has entered it 
amid the acclamations of the people. In the Papal 
States an insurrection has broken out; the power 
of France alone maintains the pope upon his throne, 
exemplifying the remark of the G recian sage, that 
“ good kings are guarded by their subjects, while 
tyrants are guarded by foreigners.” May these 
events be so overruled that “ all things may be 
established upon the best and surest foundations, 
and that peace and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety, may be established” over Italy, 
“ unto all generations,” 


IIOW TO USE THE BAROMETER. 

The following is an extract from Admiral Fitzroy’s in¬ 
structions on the use of the barometer. 

The barometer should be set regularly by a duly 
authorized person, about sunrise, noon, and sunset. 

The words on old scales of barometers should not be so 
much regarded for weather indications as the rising or 
falling of the mercury ; for if it stand at changeable , and 
then rise towards fair, it presages a change of wind or 
weather, though not so great as if the mercury had risen 
higher; and, on the contrary, if the mercury stand above 
fair and then fall, it presages a change, though not to so 
great a degree as if it had stood lower : besides which, 
the direction and force of wind are not therein noticed. 

It is not from the point at which the mercury may stand 
that we are alone to form a judgment of the state of the 
weather, but from its rising or falling ; and from the 
movements of immediately preceding days as well as 
hours — keeping in mind effects of change of direction , 
and dryness, or moisture, as well as alteration of force or 
strength of wind. 

It should always be remembered that the state of the 
niv foretells coming weather, rather than shows the weather 
that is present — (an invaluable fact too often overlooked) 
— that the longer the time between the signs and the 
change foretold by them, the longer such altered weather 
will last ; and, on the contrary, the less the time between 
the warning and the change, the shorter will be the con¬ 
tinuance of such foretold weather. 

If the barometer has been about its ordinary height, 
say near thirty inches at the sea-level, and is steady or 
rising, while the thermometer falls, and dampness be¬ 
comes less—north-westerly, northerly, or north-easterly 
wind, or less wind, less rain or snow, may be expected. 

On the contrary, if a fall takes place with a rising ther¬ 
mometer and increased dampness, wind and rain may be 
expected from the south-eastward, southward, or south- 
westward. 

A fall with low thermometer foretells snow. 

When the barometer is rather below its ordinary height, 
say down to near twenty-nine inches and a half (at sea- 
level), a rise foretells less wind, or a change in its direc¬ 
tion towards the northward, or less wet j but when it 
has been very low, about twenty-nine inches, the first 
rising usually precedes or indicates strong wind — at times 
heavy squalls — from the north-westward, northward, or 
north-eastward; after which violence a gradually-rising 
glass foretells improving weather, if the thermometer 
falls,- but if the warmth continue, probably the wind 
will back (shift against the sun’s course), and more 
southerly or south-westerly wind will follow, especially 
if the barometer’s rise is sudden. 

The most dangerous shifts of wind, or the heaviest 
northerly gales, happen soon after the barometer first 
rises from a very low point; or if the wind veers gra¬ 
dually, at some time afterwards. 

Indications of approaching changes of weather, and 
the direction and force of winds, are shown loss by tho 
height of tho barometer than by its falling or rising. 
Nevertheless, a height of more than thirty (300) inches 


(at tho level of the sea) is indicative of fine weather and 
moderate winds, except from east or north, occasionally. 

A rapid rise of the barometer indicates unsettled 
weather; a slow movement, the contrary; as, likewise, 
a steady barometer, which, when continued, and with 
dryness, foretells very fine weather. 

A rapid and considerable fall is a sign of stormy 
weather, and rain or snow. Alternate rising and sink¬ 
ing indicates unsettled and threatening weather. 

The greatest depressions of the barometer arc with 
gales from S.E., S., or S.W.; tho greatest olevations, 
with wind from N.W., N., or N.E., or with calm. 

A sudden fall of the barometer, with a westerly wind, 
is sometimes followed by a violent storm from N.W., or 
N., or N.E. 

If wind sots in from the E. or S.E., and the gale veer 3 
by the south, the barometer will continue falling until 
the wind is near a marked change, when a lull may 
occur; after which the gale will soon be renewed, per¬ 
haps suddenly and violently, and the veering of the wind 
towards the N.W., N., or N.E., will be indicated by a 
rising of the barometer, with a fall of the thermometor. 



SCALE OF TUB BAHOMETEKB USED AT THE STATIONS OF TUB 
NATIONAL LIFE BOAT INSTITUTION. 
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SIXPENCE ON ITS WAY TO A NEW OWNER, 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAPTER XVI.—SIXPENCE IS PRESENT AT AN INCENDIARY 
FIRE. 

Several evenings elapsed before tlie poor clerk was 
able to resume bis wonted recreative employment. 
Then, once more, be seated bimself in solitary state, 
and took up tbe dropped thread of Sixpence’s his¬ 
tory, as follows. 

No. 462 ,—November 1, I860. 


It not unfreqnently happens that when an indo¬ 
lent and ordinarily self-indulgent man is surprised 
into active benevolence, such unexpected gratifica¬ 
tion is the immediate result, that be sets about 
devising how to keep alive the unwonted sensation 
by further efforts in the same direction. 

It was thus with my owner, as he strode away 
from poor Joe’s cottage. Bitterly reproaching him¬ 
self for having indirectly caused the privations and 
Y Y ' Price One Penny. 
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sufferings lie had witnessed, and which he had not 
believed to exist, and palliating Joe’s ruggedness 
and incivility by wondering whether he himself 
should not have been more rugged and less civil 
had he been in Joe’s place, the farmer pursued his 
way, planning many generous designs. Joe should 
be restored to his work on the farm : that was al¬ 
ready settled. He would pay up his back rent for 
him; for no doubt he was behind-hand in that. 
He would give him some fire-wood to go. on with, 
from those oak tops which were in my owner's' yard. 
Pie would advance him a few shillings to get some 
clothing for his poor wife and children. He would 
send Bob the plasterer to do a day’s work inside 
Joe's cottage, stopping up the cracks in the wall. 

He would-• In the midst of his benevolent 

resolutions, or, rather, before he had brought them 
to an e 22 d, my owner walked against some person 
in the dark, who was shuffling on at a quick pace 
in the opposite direction, and whose footsteps he 
had not heard approaching. 

“ TJllo, friend ! going to run over us ?” shouted 
the farmer, looking up. The man, however, had 
already passed him, and his form was only dimly 
visible through the murky atmosphere of that 
January night. 

“ I do believe ’tis Joe,” muttered my owner to 
himself, “ though ’tisn’t his way home either from 

-. Yes,, ’tis Joe,” he added; “ and I may as 

well tell him to come up to-morrow.” And then, 
raising his voice,, he called out, “ Joe, stop a bit; I 
want to speak to yon.” 

Tbe man must have heard, for he wasn’t many 
yards off when the farmer called ; but he made no 
response ; and in another minute he had completely 
disappeared. It was not till afterwards that my 
owner recalled to mind that, while watching the 
retreating form of Joe, if Joe it were, he heard no 
sound of a foot-Ml. 

Five minutes’ later, the farmer was snugly en¬ 
sconced by his warm fire-side. Ten minutes later 
still, and while he was regaling himself with his 
second pipe of that evening, my owner was roused 
by a shrill cry from Nancy Robins — “ Master, mas¬ 
ter, there’s fire in the yard; the stacks is alight !” 

To dash his pipe under the grate, to rush through 
passage and kitchen into the stack-yard, to shout to 
Nancy to call the wagoner and liis mate and Tom 
Allworks, who bad been snug in bed more than an 
hour, to lay bands on two empty buckets and run 
with them to the borse-poud, to return with them 
full to ’the blazing pile — all this was the work of the 
first three minutes after the alarm had been given. 

Then came tumbling over one another, half-clad 
and only half-awake, wagoner and wagoner’s mate, 
and Tom Allworks. Then came more empt}^ buckets, 
and cans and pans and milk-pails, by tbe hand of 
Nancy Robins. Then rose from her shrill throat, 
as she ran into the hamlet by her master’s orders, 
the cry of “ Fire, fire !” And amidst it all, blazed 
up the flames, in spite of their antagonistic element, 
frantically dashed upon them by Farmer Jackson 
and his earnest men. 

“ Fire, fire !” The hamlet was soon awakened from 
its bucolic slumbers, and its entire population was 
soon gathered round the blazing stack; bub not 


with much notion of helping my poor owner. What 
was it to them if Farmer Jackson’s ricks were burnt 
to the ground ? they wanted to know. What sig¬ 
nified if all the wheat-stacks in the county were set 
on fire P They had no particular dislike to or spite 
against my owner; but just then, there was general 
dislike and spite against all corn-growers, corn- 
buyers, and corn-sellers. It was a mistaken and 
short-siglited feeling ; but the people were ignorant, 
and they were suffering. So they ran to the fire in 
Farmer Jackson’s rick-yard, and they looked at it, 
and were warmed by it, and wondered who had 
set it alight ; but they made feeble efforts to extin¬ 
guish it. 

It would have gone bard with the farmer and his 
stacks if another helper had not rushed to the rescue, 
just as the wagoner and his mate and Tom All works 
—infected, perhaps, by tbe general apathy—were for 
giving over, and letting tbe fire have its way. This 
new helper was a man in a tattered smock frock, 
and a kareskin cap drawn low down over liis brow, 
who, darting out of the darkness through the little 
crowd of idle gazers, sprung over the wattled fence, 
and shouted in a loud resolute tone for others to 
follow. 

“Here, you Bill Waters, lend a hand! Phil White, 
don’t let the man’s ricks he burnt up ! Sam C-arey, 
take your hands out of your pockets and band over 
some of them buckets ! Yon women, can’t you leave 
screeching, and make a line from the pond to the 
fire ?” By this time tbe man in the tattered frock 
and hareskin cap was up to bis middle in the 
liorse-pond. 

Tbe example was contagious. “ Well done, Joe ! 
Lend a hand to Joe ! Here you are, Joe!” and in 
another moment Bill Waters, Phil White, and 
Sam Carey were splashing away at the flames. 

“Take my place, Sam;” and in a minute Joe 
was out of the pond and on the top of the burning 
stack. He had scarcely gained a footing there, 
when a mighty volume of black stifling smoke en¬ 
veloped him, blinded his eyes, stung his nostrils, 
choked his breath. He- staggered and slipped, 
and rolled over and over till, reaching the edge oft 
the thatch, he fell into tbe blight burning mass 
below, scattering abroad a thousand sparks and 
flakes of fire. 

He seemed a perfect fire-king, did Joe, that 
night. Up again, out of the red-hot embers, 
blackened, singed, scorched! Up again on tbe 
rounds of the ladder ! Up again on tbe perilous 
eminence ! “ Hand up the buckets here, master ! 

Quick, Phil White! Another, and another, and 
now another.” 

Fight fire, fight water, fight Farmer Jackson, 
wagoner and mate, Tom Allworks and Bill Waters, 
Phil White and Sam Carey ! Fight women, fight 
boys ! they are all at it in earnest now. Above 
all, fight Joe, in Lis tattered smock, twisted round 
bis waist, and bis hairskin cap, blackened and 
shrivelled, but pertinaciously adhering to his skull. 
More smoke but less fire! Hiss, liiss; splutter, 
splutter ! Less smoke and no fire ! “ Hoo-ray!” 

Farmer Jackson’s wheat-stacks are saved; one only 
has been partially consumed. Tbe fire is out now; 
but a fow more buckets of water won’t hurt. 
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“ Hoo-ray !” once again ; and “ once more, with a 
will, men/’ cries Joe from the top of the stack, 
waving his hareskin cap, which looks more like an 
enemy’s scalp, while Joe himself presents no 
tin apt resemblance to a red Indian : “ Once more, 
with a will, and a hip, hip, hip, hoo-ray !” 

“You have saved me hundreds of pounds 
to-night, Joe,” said my owner presently, when 
Joe had descended, as he shook hands with his 
energetic helper; “but you are terribly burnt, 
lad!” 

“ Ho, not much, master; only a bit of a sweat,” 
said Joe, baring his arm. “All right, sir.” 

* * # # # 

Joe waited on my owner the next morning. 
His arm was bound up in an old handkerchief, and 
his face bore traces of his previous night’s exploits, 
in singed eyebrows and scorched cheeks. His 
half-ruined hareskin cap was in his hand ; his 
defiant scowl was gone, however, and that was an 
improvement. 

“ Thank ye, master, thank ye heartily. I’ll 
come to work as soon as my arm will let me; 
and I will work this time, and no mistake.” 
t “I bliiivk you will, Joe; I’ll trust to you to do 
it,” said my owner cheerily. 

“ I didn’t know what a kind heart you’d got, 
master, till I reached home last night: mad, regular 
mad, I do think I was, thinking of poor wife and 
little ’uns.” 

A.y, ay, Joe ; I can understand that better now 
than I did when I met you in the market yesterday ; 
and the more mad you were for haviug gone to that 
lecture -” 

“Ho, master, ’twasn’t that either; I didn’t go 
to the meeting, I went to a wuss place. A man 
comes along a gentleman like, ho was—after I 
see j'OU; and he takes a dozen or more of us to 
a gin-shop, and calls for a quart of gin. There ! I 
needn’t tell you any more, master.” 

“And then you came home?” 

“ Then I came home ; and- ” 

“Yes, yes; I know the rest.” 

“Hot all of it, master. I must out with it. 
Master, I want to tell you- ” 

“ Ho, don’t, Joe.” 

“ To teU you, master, that I—I—that I pretty 
well know who- 

“Who set fire to my stack last night, you were 
going to say, Joe. How, that’s exactly what I 
don’t want to know; I know who did most in 
putting the fire out,” said my owner. 

“ But, master,” said Joe, twirling his cap, “ if so 
be- ” 

“ If so be you could tell me, Joe, perhaps I should 
not be much wiser than I was before ; and I’d rather 
not know.” 

“You wouldn’t, master?” 

“ I wouldn’t. I don’t wish to know. If you 
have any suspicions, Joe, you will do me a favour 
by keeping them to yourself. I am pretty sure 
of one thing, however,” said Farmer Jackson; 

and perhaps you can tell me if I am right or 
not.” ° 

* What is it, master ?” Joe asked, turning to mv 
owner.” ° J 
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“ Well, I am pretty sure that the person who 
made that blaze last night, won’t do it again.” 

“ You are right, master; he won’t do it again; 
leastways, I think not.” 

“ I think not, Joe ; I believe I can answer for it 
that he won’t.” 

The strange conference ended here, and Joe took 
his departure. Soon afterwards I took my de¬ 
parture also; but I lingered long enough in that 
neighbourhood to know that Joe became one of 
Farmer Jackson’s best hands on the farm. Once, 
after some months, I was for a brief space in Joe’s 
possession, and accompanied him to his home. His 
wife, I found, had “pulled through;” so had his 
children; so had Joe himself. They didn’t want 
parish relief; they were decently clothed; their 
cottage was fresh plastered within and without; the 
old cupboard had food in it, and the clock had been 
set going. 

It was never known by any of the people in the 
hamlet, or elsewhere, by whom Farmer Jackson’s 
corn-stacks were fired that winter night; and the 
farmer never asked Joe whether he was the man 
whom he met in the dark between the farmyard and 
Joe’s cottage. 

CHAPTER XVII.—AFTER PASSING THROUGH A VARIETY OF 
ADVENTURES, SIXPENCE FINDS A NEW OWNER. 

Time passed away, and I travelled far and wide. 
How I was in a rich man’s purse, and was parted 
with, with trifling concern; then I brightened, for 
a short space, the home of poverty, and purchased 
for a whole family a day s reprieve from the pangs 
of hunger; then I glittered for a while in a thought¬ 
less scliool-boy’s hand, and was dismissed to ad¬ 
minister to his taste for tarts and buns. After 
this I became the property of a miser, who added 
me to his hoards, and from whose clutches I almost 
despaired of release. Believe me, I led a useless 
life of many months in this captivity, and had 
ample time to reflect on the debasing influence 
exercised on the human soul by love of money. 
How did I witness the struggles of that man’s 
mind when compelled to part with any portion of 
his almost useless treasures; the base attempts to 
defraud a fellow-creature of the smallest amount of 
tangible currency; the unholy exultations and 
chucklings within himself when an advantage was 
gained; the groans and mortifications and grief 
inwardly felt, and sometimes openly expressed, at 
any failure of his nefarious schemes; the rigid self- 
denial exercised to save; the yet more rigid with¬ 
holding of power to do good and to communicate! 
But let this pass. The miser died, and was 
buried; and his magpie hoards were brought to 
light and speedily dissipated by the inheritors of 
his wealth. 

^ After this, I became again, for a short season, 
the attendant on poverty: my owmer was a poor 
widow, stricken in years, and burdened with many 
cares, yet rich in the wealth which endures unto 
everlasting life, which rust does not corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal. 

I w*as not hers long, however. But did I say 
that my owner was poor? She herself would 
have told you a different story if you had listened 
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to her feeble voice—and not a very tuneful one to 
common ears—I admit that; when, as she sat in 
her solitary chamber, (very much like yours, John,) 
she quavered out her favourite song :— 

“ As much I have of worldly good. 

As e’en my Master had j 
I diet on as dainty food, 

And am as richly clad, 

(Though plain my garb, though scant my board). 

As Mary’s son, and nature’s Lord.” 

And so, one day, when my widow-owner had 
trilled out these heart-lays, she put on her mantle 
and hood, and with feeble steps took her way to 
her Master’s house; and her Master met with her 
there, and smiled ; and her heart was cheered. 

“ Lovest thou me P” said he. “ Lord, thou knowest 
all things ; thou knowest that I love thee,” said 
she ; and tears of love welled into her age-dimmed 
eyes. 

It was her last sixpence—her only sixpence— 
that the poor widow let fall into her Masters trea¬ 
sury that day. There were richer gifts there, but 
none so rich; larger, but none so large; more 
precious, but none so precious. Ha! you know the 
other old story, which is never to be forgotten—so 
much like this, but so much better told. I have 
done;. only let me add, that I attained a value and 
a lustre that day which I had never experienced 
before, for angel eyes were upon me then. 

And then, again I travelled far and wide, and 
long ; through town and through country ; in 
highways and in byways ; in streets and lanes; 
taking up my abode now in mansions, and then in 
hovels. It was in these wanderings to and fro 
that I made my first acquaintance with you, my 
poor friend. 

[The poor clerk groaned aloud here.] 

I will not speak of that, only to remind you that 
you cast me to a street beggar, whom I accompanied 
to his nightly rendezvous. 

You do not particularly remember the form and 
aspect and piteous tale of this object of your charity. 
Let me refresh your memory. He was cadaverous 
in countenance; one of his limbs was bare, to ex¬ 
pose to the compassion, as well as the disgust, of 
passers-by, a frightful wound, occasioned as he 
said by long-continued and deep-seated disease. 
He was lame; he was palsied; he could scarcely 
support himself; he tottered as he crawled along 
the footpath, and clung to the iron railings for 
support. He had no home, he told you, and no 
friends ; had tasted no food for twenty-four hours, 
but he shouldn’t trouble anybody much longer, for 
. _.yes, yes, you recollect it now, I see. 

[“ Poor wretch !” sighed the listener.] 

' A few hours later, and his palsied limbs were 
strong, his fictitious raw and bleeding sores re¬ 
moved from flesh as sound as your own; his coun¬ 
tenance assumed the hue of health, and, with a 
hundred comrades, he was feasting on delicacies 
such as have not passed your lips these many long 
years. I will not stay to tell you of the songs that 
were sung, and the toasts that were proposed, and 
the histories which were recounted. Nor will I 
weary you with the past story of the impostor s 
life, though I might *, I must yet pass om 
• Time yet rolled away, and brought with it, to 


me, its sure though silent operations. I had lost 
my early look of juvenility; my countenance was 
bedimmed and my features sunken. Still, all 
things considered, I had worn well; yes, truly, I 
had worn well, and intrinsically I was the same. 

I was again in the country, scores of miles away 
from my birthplace; my companion and owner was 
a young lady, with whom 1 would willingly have 
become more familiarly acquainted, for her history 
had thus far been a gentle and loving one, and her 
countenance and her heart were alike open. So 
also was her hand; and as the chariot which whirled 
her onward to some favoured destination passed 
by a blind mendicant on the road—he had craftily 
taken his station on the declivity of a steep hill— 
she attempted to drop me into his outstretched 
hat. Unhappily, I fell upon the dusty road, and 
the mendicant, who was really and not fictitiously 
blind, missed me in his search. 

Covered first with dust, I soon became encased 
in mud on the descent of a sudden storm ; and for¬ 
mally weeks I was trodden underfoot of man and 
beast. At length came my crowning misfortune, 
in the form of the broad wheel of a wagon, heavily 
laden, which, taking me at a disadvantage, passed 
over me, ground me deep into the miry way, and 
distorted me, as you now see me, into a Crooked 
Sixpence. 

How long I lay buried on that well-trodden 
highway is no matter ; I might possibly have been 
unconscious of the lapse of time ; but he this as it 
might, my deliverance came at last. A weary tra¬ 
veller sat down by the roadside to rest; in an idly 
industrious mood he amused himself as he rested* 
by tracing in the dust before him deep lines and 
curves. At first this was done listlessly, as from 
want of thought, and carelessly, as from want. of 
design; but as his occupation advanced, his in¬ 
terest in it was awakened, and he proceeded with 
more vigour, until he had carved on the shifting 
and unstable tablet, (as one who writes his name 
on sand,) the form of a vessel in full sail. 

“ Now for the top-gallants, for a finish,” said he; 
and he thrust his walking staff in a straight line 
before him, ploughing up a deep furrow in the 
ground. It was that deep furrow which turned 
me up again to the light of day; and as the pointed ^ 
end of his staff passed over me, a bright speck of 
my surface was visible to the traveller’s quick eye. 
In another moment I was in his hand. 

He was a young man, in the flush and vigour of 
early manhood. His hand, however, had been 
hardened by toil and embrowned by exposure; as 
had also his open countenance, on which lurked, in 
a state of grave repose, but ready to reveal itself 
on any slight though sufficient occasion, a becom¬ 
ing infectious kind of smile. He was a sailor—no 
need to say this, perhaps, having described the way 
in which he had employed the few minutes of his 
rest; and his costume, though excellent in quality, 
was nautical from the crown of his head to the solo 
of his foot. A stout walking-stick and a small 
knapsack completed his equipment, and the purse 
into which he dropped me, after disencumbei ing 
me from my crust of dirt, was well filled. 

I had not completed these observations before I 
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knew my new owner’s past history as intimately as 
I know yours, my friend; and before I proceed with 
him another step on his journey, I will recount it 
in brief. 


SKYE. 

UP THE CUCHULLIN. 

Pleasant is it to awake on the morning of some 
festivity or excursion, and find that the sun shines 
bright and promising. This was my good fortune 
one day last summer, when, at the little inn of 
Sligachan, Isle of Skye, I was intending an adven¬ 
ture. I had left the bedroom blind drawn up 
through the night, that I might the easier awake, 
and also at the earliest moment possible quiet my 
anxieties about the weather, which for many pre¬ 
vious weeks had been uniformly bad. In order to 
experience such sensations of pleasant relief, one 
must needs live in an uncertain climate. It is 
really worth while to inhabit a country like Great 
Britain, where such wide variations of thermometer 
and barometer are possible and probable in any 
twenty-four hours, for the sake of the satisfaction 
with which one wakes and finds the brightness of the 
previous evening not succeeded by a dull or threat¬ 
ening or rainy morning. And if you wish to enjoy 
this sensation most advantageously, let me recom¬ 
mend you a summer’s residence in Skye, where the 
chances of bad weather, at any rate, are consider¬ 
ably increased: they say it rains in Skye some 
five days in a week all the year round. And if 
you still do not find sufficient field for the trial of 
your contentment, and for the pleasantness of 
agreeable surprise, in other parts of the island, 
try a week in the neighbourhood of Broadford or 
Sligachan. The grim and lofty mountains above 
you are the first that the winds and clouds rising 
from the Atlantic have to encounter; and the 
obstruction is of so serious a nature, that it is only 
after a long and desperate effort, and with consi¬ 
derable effusion of rain and confusion of tempest, 
that winds and clouds move on, half-discharged and 
half-subdued, to the mainland. The peaks seem to 
.entwine themselves in those heavy, thick-fleeced 
clouds. Fancy a portion of the “ Black Country ” 
so undermined, that at last its many chimneys have 
fixed themselves in every kind of position but the 
rigidly upright one, and you may help yourself to 
picture this OuchulUn range. You may compare 
it to the hundred pinnacles of some vast cathedral 
lifter an earthquake; or to an inverted comb, with 
some of its teeth broken, and the rest leaning 
towards each other at all angles of inclination. 
These similitudes might be almost indefinitely 
carried on; and yet no fancy can image to itself or 
invent a comparison that shall adequately repre¬ 
sent these weird, eccentric, fantastic heights. But 
the simplest and best comparison is that which is 
implied in the meaning of their name. I was in¬ 
formed by a fair Gaelic authority—a gentleman 
occupying an exalted legal position in England— 
that Coolin (the proper pronunciation of Cuchullin) 
is the Gaelic word for a holly leaf; and truly the 
prickles of the holly are a very good type of the 
.peaks of the Cuchullin, 


But it is time to commence our ascent. The 
highest peak of all, Scuir-na-gillean (the gillies’ 
rock) was never reached, as far as is known, till 
1836, when Professor J. Forbes, under the guidance 
of a forester named Macintyre, who had failed 
several times previously, was successful. Few 
attempt the climb even now—guide-books and 
landlords by no means encouraging the adventure. 
A gilly was, however, found by the inn-keeper, 
who undertook to get me up. He seemed about 
eighteen years of age. 

“ So you’ve been up Scuir-na-gillean ?” I in¬ 
quired. 

Boy answers in the affirmative, yet with some 
degree of reservation in his manner, as if from 
unwillingness to boast of the exploit. I confess, 
however, that my suspicions formed a different 
explanation of his tone of answer. 

We set off, keeping the Dun vegan Road for about 
a quarter of a mile. The boy then led off to the 
left on to a desolate, rock-dotted moor. It began 
to be moist under-foot, or, as the Scotch say, soft. 
On these occasions you set out with strict scruples 
about wet feet, and at first carefully choose the 
driest spots; but you are soon compelled to be 
less and less particular, as one step after another 
leads you further and further across the morass. 
Squash, squash, squash; splash, splash, splash; 
bog, heather, water, rock; hop, skip, and jump. 
As we were on the plain, on either hand lay a spur 
of the range, the one to the right a very lofty one, 
and at some distance from us; the one to the left 
nearer and lower. This latter we presently began 
to climb, and our path continued upon it for some 
distance. When at a considerable altitude, we 
struck off to the right, as it were across the breast 
of our mountain, meeting occasionally with a steep 
precipice, or some narrow, dark, gloomy corry that 
caused us some deliberation how we might evade 
them, and sent us many a round. This is one 
great difficulty of the ascent. The corries are 
sometimes deep narrow fissures, sometimes yawning 
gulleys, narrowing downwards like a wedge, at the 
bottom of which runs a tiny stream, which an hour 
or two, however, of Cuchullin rain will swell into a 
torrent. And unpleasant places they are to look 
at. Ho sun can ever reach those gloomy depths. 
I called my guide’s attention to some of them, and 
was amused and interested to perceive his appre¬ 
ciation of the terrors of nature. It is sometimes 
denied that the rough peasant of mountainous dis¬ 
tricts imbibes any of the poetry with which the 
scenery is fraught. I am sure my } r oung guide 
felt the desolation, weirdness, and grandeur of the 
whole locality. When I spoke about the corries, 
he answered: “Eh! but I’ll show you some 
quare wild lookin’ ones presently.” "And true 
enough he did—pits from which you would not 
soon extricate yourself, should you once get to 
their bottom. 

Our footing was now by no means firm or 
pleasant. We should presently arrive at rocks on 
which we might stand and walk at a steep inclina¬ 
tion, owing to their roughness, and the small 
crystals that lie on their surface. But just now 
the loose shingle would float us downwards and 
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backwards ail inch or two occasionally, and would 
fill our shoes with most unpleasant intruders. 
And while this was a difficult) 7- with our feet, we 
had also to take care where we put our hands. 
Careful manipulation was required as well as good 
pedestrianism; for the projecting rocks in many 
places seem, as it were, only to be dovetailed into 
each other. Basaltic rocks, such as these, are often 
held together by mechanical pressure only, yet so 
closely and compactly, that you may easily take 
them for a firmly-consolidated mass ; and the por¬ 
tions you extract might almost be again fitted into 
the mass in ■which they have been for thousands 
of years. If, therefore, you should be tempted to 
steady or support or raise yourself by laying hold 
of some erect projection of rock, it is very likely to 
break up into brittle, slaty laminse, and your safety 
may be imperilled. 

I may here notice that my gilly betrayed, inno¬ 
cently enough, any doubts he had concerning our 
path, by the hesitation with which he answered 
my inquiries; but whenever he took to whistling, 

I knew that he was not only in doubt, but at a loss. 

At length, however, we reached the Loat-o-Corry 
(or top of the Corry), the edge of the ridge, from 
whence we could look down on the path we had 
come, and, in the opposite direction, over the vast 
hollow, Hart-o-Corry, which lay at our feet. Hart- 
o-Corry is a tremendous barren black chaotic basin, 
surrounded on the west and north by the Ouchullin 
range, some 3000 feet high; Strona Stree, on the 
south, separating it from Loch Coruisk, and an en¬ 
trance to it from Glen Sligachan forming its only 
gap on the eastern side. Those who think, with 
Coleridge, that there is scarcely a greater pleasure 
than rolling rocks clown the sides of some high 
mountain, would find this edge a good starting-point 
for their projectiles ; from the same spot they would 
have the choice of two opposite declivities, with 
some 2000 feet of uninterrupted fall. 

The boy here manifested considerable glee at 
having obtained so high an eminence, and a homely 
but genuine and enthusiastic appreciation of the 
grand glories that already greeted us. 

“ Eh ! but I’d rather come here once than three 
times to Coruisk. It is pretty !” he said, not 
having a very large vocabulary of words of ad¬ 
miration. 

Our course—rather climb—now lay upon the 
ridge, in a south-easterly direction, and we had at 
times to scale the rocks hand over hand. Hot very 
long, however, was it before my guide came to a 
stand. A bare pinnacle was in front, with a slight 
ledge on one side of it, which with very great and 
most necessary care the boy crept along, but soon 
came back with the intelligence that even the ledge 
continued for only a short distanco. Whistle as 
much as he might, no way could he discover. In 
fact, it was so simple a case that no time was neces¬ 
sary for making up his mind. Only some fifty or 
sixty feet to the top, yet stopped! 

It was vexatious; yet, to a well-balanced mind, 
what difference can a few feet make ? Were we not, 
in fact , at the top of the Ouchullin, nay, even of 
Scuir-na-gillean, although we had not reached its 
apex P You arc at the top of a tree, albeit a slender 


twig or two may be above your head : was not our 
case an analogous one ? 

All very true; still, we had failed; we were beaten. 
The “all but” would just mar the completeness of 
the adventure. And besides, the view did not con¬ 
vey that sense of openness, of unconfineclness, W'hich 
is half the enjoyment of a culminating point. 

And how did the gilly feel P My suspicions rose 
once more. 

“ I thought you had been up before, boy.” 

“So I have, sir.” 

“ How is it, then, that you can’t show me the way 
to the top ?” 

“ I did not get higher than this.” 

“ Oh!” 

He had evidently taken the philosophical idea of 
a mountain’s top which I have alluded to, and 
thought a few feet made no difference. Yet it was 
plain he was not satisfied. 

“ If we have got to the top,” I said, “ other per¬ 
sons have got to the tip- top.” 

“ T dunna thenk ut,” was his reply. 

So we had to make up our minds to give it up, 
and began to descend into Hart-o-Corry, and to 
make for Loch Coruisk. We took the course of 
one of the thousand narrow clefts in the mountain 
side, through which cataracts foam and roar down 
during heavy rain, and which are empty soon after 
the rain is over, so steep is the fall. This was the 
worst piece of climbing we had come to in the whole 
day. I shall not soon forget one long reach of leg 
we had to make. We came to a fall of several ieet, 
with so steep a declivity at its bottom, as to make 
a very uninviting landing-place. To jump it would 
have been very rash, so we had to “make a leg, ’ 
and let ourselves down as best we could, the nar¬ 
rowness of the gully being, however, favourable to 
the process. The boy by no means relished the feat, 
as I perceived by his indecision as to which leg was 
the best one to make the essay. He afterwards 
acknowledged this, when, having noticed that he 
soon got out of breath, and sat down more frequently 
than most Highlanders would have thought neces¬ 
sary, I observed— 

“ I don’t think you have a very strong heart, 
Donald.” 

“ You are right, sir : I am a bit of a coward!” 

»I didn’t mean that, hut I noticed you looked 
rather queer at that steep fall in the gully.” 

He candidly confessed to his misgivings then. 
Indeed, we could hardly have dared it, alone. 

We had descended some 500 or 600 feet, when, on 
looking round towards the peak we had iailed to 
attain, I thought I saw a v r ay that seemed to en¬ 
courage another attempt. This we determined to 
make, and after some minutes’ hard but nob dan¬ 
gerous climbing, we reached the actual summit of 
Scuir-na-gillean. ITow, wo had nob had to cut out 
stairs in any ice : we had waded through no treach¬ 
erous snow : our waists were ropeless: no crevasses 
had yawned to receive us: we had no tie between 
us, save the day’s adventure. We had had neither 
snow-blindness nor bleeding at the nose to hinder 
the enjoyment of our success and of the view. 
Still, though our little excursion had been without 
any of those exciting accompaniments, it had been 
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successful Till some twenty-five years ago, no one 
had ever ascended to our present elevation, and it 
liad always been previously spoken of as unattain¬ 
able. Maccullocb, writing in 1825, declares neither 
man nor beast ever stood on these heights, except 
perhaps the goats, when, according to the local 
legend, “they disappear once in the twenty-four 
hours to get their beards combed.” Macculloch 
himself made seven unsuccessful expeditions in 
five successive seasons; and few, even now, ever 
attempt it. So we felt very pleased, although we 
could not claim the honour of a Mont Blanc ascent. 
It had taken us about three hours and forty minutes 
from the inn. Oh! what a glorious day it was': 
In general, even when it is pretty quiet elsewhere, 
the winds are wild and furious here : now, only as 
gentle breaths blew over us as were pleasant and 
safe after our exertions. Even in the midst of fine 
weather, clouds will descend from the sky above; 
mists will rise up from the sea on all sides, or will 
come out, as it were, from their hiding-places in 
those narrow, dark, cold comes, and congregate 
about these spires from all points of the compass, 
and that, on so short a notice as to constitute one 
of the difficulties and dangers of the locality : to¬ 
day, however, not a cloud was near, nor a mist to 
be seen, except at early morning and late evening. 

[To be continued.] 


MEN I HAYE KNOWN. 

SAMUEL KOGE11S. 

Reminiscences of the late poet and banker have 
recently been published; but they tell us little 
about him, except that he kept a sort of note 
memorandum of what happened to be said by certain 
distinguished men when in his company. The 
record is very scanty, and much of it so curt and 
fragmentary as to have no applicable meaning, and 
the bard of “ Memory ” himself has no figure on 
the cartoon. What I remember of him possesses 
little of “ the pleasures of memory,” and may per¬ 
haps be as little interesting ; but he filled for many 
years a singular space in the public eye, and a few 
touches may include him in my miniature gallery 
of “ Men I have Known.” 

Rogers was reputed a wit, and did say some good 
things; but many of the best were said by others, 
and fathered upon him (as the use is), especially 
■when there was any bitterness in the joke, which 
was his characteristic. His going to Holland House 
by the Hammersmith stage-coach (in days when 
cabs and omnibuses were unknown), and asking 
the loitering driver what he called it, is not one of 
his worst: being answered, “ The Regulator,” he 
observed that it was a very proper name, as all the 
rest go by it. Luttrell and Rogers were intimate 
friends and rival wits, and disliked each other ac¬ 
cordingly. I have used the word friend, but it did 
not appear that the nonogenarian (whatever he 
might have enjoyed half a century before) had any 
friends. I never saw about him any but ac¬ 
quaintances or toadies. Had he outlived them? 
No; he was not of a nature to have friends. He 
was born with the silver spoon in his mouth, and 


had never needed a friend in his long, easy journey 
through life. The posthumous laudation lavished 
upon him by liis political cronies was purely of the 
de moriuis nil nisi bonum kind. He never received 
that coin when alive; for, if the truth be told, his 
liberality and generosity were small specks which 
could not bear blazon, and be was radically ill- 
tempered. Now, nobody can love a cantankerous 
person, even though placed in such fortunate cir¬ 
cumstances as not to be always offensive. His 
whole career was too sunny. There were neither 
clouds nor showers to nourish the sensitive plants 
which adorn humanity—nothing but showy sun¬ 
flowers. No lovely dew-dipped blossoms; no sweet 
buddings of refreshing scent; no soft green tufts 
sending up grateful incense, as when varying seasons 
produce their beneficial influence, and the breezes 
and the rains (ay, the storms) from heaven serve 
hut to root and expand the spirit’s growth. 

Eew men who have had nothing but an even tenor 
of their way, are duly touched with feeling for the 
distresses of their fellow creatures, which they have 
never experienced. In the absence of any higher 
motive to benevolence, there was not even a trace 
of bon hoiMivie about Rogers. Sarcasm and satire 
were his social weapons. Kindness and geniality 
do not crop out in any account of him that I have 
seen; and this negative describes the individual of 
whom I did not care to know much. The constant 
little bickering competitions between him and 
Luttrell were very entertaining to some minds. 
They met once, and did not squabble. It was in 
the Crystal Palace, into which they -were both 
■wheeled in chairs, when no longer able to walk !* 

Taste, or in another word, refinement, like avarice 
or gluttony, tends essentially to selfishness; and in 
Rogers I marked a signal type of the class, with a 
very small modicum of the redeeming feeling which 
occasionally qualifies it. I have known men of the 
most refined taste who were also distinguished by 
the sweetest of human sympathies. In these, 
however, taste was only a lesser component part 
of the being, not a ruling and engrossing passion— 
if passion it can be called, which is so abstractly 
passionless. 

In his writings, as in his daily life, Mr. Rogers 
was fastidious. In correcting the press, only Camp¬ 
bell could equal him for anxiety to polish. On one 
occasion I chanced to see a sheet of one of his 
poems (“ Italy,” I think) as it was passing through 
the printer’s hands, and pointed out some very 
slight errors. The reader told him of this hyper¬ 
criticism (for it was nothing more), and he cancelled 
the whole of the impression, and introduced the 
required alterations at the expense of above £'100. 
In other respects he would not be guilty of any¬ 
thing like extravagance. On the contrary, there 
was a curious spice of the miser-economy in his 
nature. He was fond of going to evening parties, 
at-homes, conversaziones, or however called by 
fashion; and instead of being attended by his 


* This meeting rominds me of the story of Lord North and 
Colonel Barro meeting at Tunbridge Wells Spa, when both wero 
blind with age. “Ah, Colonel,” said the witty ex-Premier, “you 
used to abuse me much in the House, and I retorted; but now wo 
should be very glad to see each other,” 
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carriage, as a wealthy man, he would walk home 
with his umbrella. It was upon an occasion of this 
kind that he met with the accident which crippled 
him during his later years, and no doubt hastened 
his death. Yet, when his bank was robbed, he 
did not show the least regret for his loss, only an 
intense desire to discover the plunderers. 

His almost open breakfast parties, of three or 
four artists or literary men who had the entree, 
were pleasant enough, from the news and gossip 
gathered into them; and his dinners, wisely limited 
in the number of the guests, abounding in luxuries, 
usually graced by distinguished individuals, and 
sometimes by most interesting groups, must be 
classed among those high social enjoyments which 
few have the means to command, and fewer still 
know how to accomplish and appreciate. 

His personal appearance was extraordinary, or 
rather, his countenance was unique. His skull and 
facial expression bore so striking a likeness to the 
skeleton pictures which w r e sometimes see of Death, 
that the facetious Sydney Smith (at one of the 
dressed evening parties I have spoken of) entitled 
him the “Death-dandy!” and it was told (probably 
with truth) that the same satirical wag inscribed 
upon the capital portrait in his breakfast room, 
“ Painted in his life-time.” 

Withal, Rogers possessed refined and elegant 
tastes; and his cultivation of poetry exalted his 
mind above its inherent worldliness, as far as was 
possible hi one devoid of the nobler influences 
which transform and elevate humanity. 


RAILWAY TUNNELS. 

In the early history of railway enterprise, it was 
imagined by alarmists that to be carried through 
cavernous apertures deep below the surface, ex¬ 
cluded from the light of heaven, and breathing an 
atmosphere unventilated, while polluted with sub¬ 
terranean effluvia, with combinations of smoke and 
steam, would dangerously shock the nerves of pas¬ 
sengers and be prejudicial to health. A committee 
of physicians, surgeons, and chemists was therefore 
appointed to examine the tunnel at Primrose Hill, 
then in progress, who pronounced the apprehension 
perfectly groundless—a decision which experience 
has amply confirmed. The railway tunnels have 
been constructed at a very varying expense : from 
£20 to £160 per linear yard, owing to the different 
character of the ground—stiff clay, loose sand, and 
rocky strata, easily worked or of a very hard texture. 
Tunnelling is frequently the cheapest through rock, 
as blasting is practicable, and the expense of a brick 
lining may sometimes be saved. The Penmaenback 
tunnel, on the Chester and Holyhead railway, is 
driven through basaltic rock, which entirely sup¬ 
ports itself. But the Penmaenmawr tunnel, on the 
same line, though cut through greenstone, required 
to be lined throughout with masonry; and the 
Bangor tunnel, which was at first considered suffi¬ 
ciently solid to support itself, from the hardness of 
the stone through which it is driven, has been lined 
with brick, owing to symptoms of not being able to 
withstand the action of the weather. Shakspeare’s 


Cliff, near Dover, presented peculiar difficulties to 
operations of this kind, arising from the crumbly 
texture of the chalk, and the mass being traversed 
by fissures; but a very beautiful tunnel w r as con¬ 
structed, and one of the firmest ever made—a double 
one, formed of two pointed parabolic arches, soundly 
lined, so that the superincumbent weight has a cen¬ 
tral support. 



KtLSBY TIJ]S T XEL. 


In making long tunnels, unexpected ground is 
sometimes reached, notwithstanding careful experi¬ 
mental borings beforehand to ascertain the strata; 
and the contractor finds that all his calculations 
have been based upon wrong premises. This was 
remarkably exemplified in the instance of the Ivilsby 
tunnel, the longest on the line betw r een London and 
Birmingham. The strata beneath were found by 
numerous borings to be the shale of the lower oolite, 
and the execution of the work was contracted for at 
£90,000. During its progress, it was discovered, 
to the astonishment of the engineer, and the dismay 
of the contractor, that a quicksand beneath a bed of 
clay occupied some twelve hundred feet of the line 
of the tunnel. No sooner was it tapped, than the 
water poured out in apparently exhaustless quan¬ 
tities, as if from a subterranean lake. The ob¬ 
struction seemed perfectly insurmountable. Ap¬ 
palled by it, the contractor took to his bed; and, 
though relieved by the company from his engage¬ 
ment, he languished and died. The total aban¬ 
donment of the work was contemplated, when the 
engineer determined to attack the difficulty with 
formidable means. But it required eight months 
to carry off the water, though thirteen steam- 
engines, two hundred horses, and twelve hundred 
and fifty men were employed in the task; and the 
drainage was carried on night and day at the rate 
of eighteen hundred gallons a minute. Instead of 
being executed for £90,000, the cost of the tunnel 
was about £300,000. Two years and a half were 
occupied in completing it. Thirty-six millions of 
bricks were consumed in the lining, which, accord¬ 
ing to calculation, would nearly make a footpath a 
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yard wide from London to Aberdeen. The traveller 
now passes through the excavation without any sensa¬ 
tion of damp, or other experience of change but the 
common one from sunshine to shade. Besides small 
shafts, there are two immense openings to the sky, 
sixty feet in diameter, for ventilation and light. 
Strange it is to mark in either the clouds flitting 
above the huge vertical tube, with the two little 



OLIVE MOUNT CUTTING. 


arches of day-light at the extremities of the hori¬ 
zontal hollow; or to stand back in the recess, while 
a train confuses everything as it passes with its 
smoke, steam, and thunder. Residing in the neigh¬ 
bourhood the whole time the work was in process, 
we had many opportunities of walking through, and 
collecting oolitic fossils from the labourers. 

A similar difficulty upon a smaller scale was en¬ 
countered and overcome by the same means, during 
the construction of the Box tunnel, between Chip¬ 
penham and Bath. It passes for a considerable 
distance through freestone; and from fissures in 
the rock the water poured so copiously that the 
single steam-engine employed to carry it off proved 
insufficient to the task. One division of the tunnel 
was completely filled; and the shaft also to the 
height of fifty-six feet. After the works had been 
suspended for some months, a second engine of 
fifty-horse power was added to the former, and by 
vigorous efforts the water was pumped out. An¬ 
other irruption took place ; the engines were again 
set to work, and the water was drained off at the 
rate of thirty-two thousand hogsheads a day. The 
Box tunnel passes in one place below the surface of 
the hill at a de]3th equal to the height of St. Paul’s. 
Eor two years and a half, a ton of gunpowder and 
a ton of candles per week were consumed in blasting 
and lighting, and thirty millions of bricks were 
required for lining. 

But a still more stupendous work is the Wood- 


head tunnel, on the Manchester and Sheffield rail¬ 
way. This is the longest yet constructed, exceed¬ 
ing three miles, but inferior to most in its trans¬ 
verse diameter. It is driven through limestone 
and millstone grit, at the vast depth of six hundred 
feet below a bleak heathery moor, near the junction 
of the three counties of Derb} r , York, and Chester. 
Upwards of one hundred and fifty-seven tons of 



All LOTS CHIT TUNNEL. 


powder were used in blasting; and most of the 
excavated rock had to be hoisted to the surface 
from the depth stated.* 


The dimensions of some of the principal railway 


tunnels are as follows :— 

Length 

Height 

Width 


in Yards. 

in Feet. 

in Feet. 

Edinburgh and Granton 

. 1001 

17 

24 

Primrose Hill, near London . 

. 1250 

25 

22 

Sliakspeare’s Cliff, near Dover . 

. 1430 

30 

34 

Merstham . . . . . 

. 1706 

_ 

_ 

Leicester and Swannington . 

. 1760 

13a 

13* 

Watford, London and Birmingham 

. 1830 



Lime street. 

. 2000 

19 

25 

Abbot’s Cliff, near Dover 

. 2206 

25 

24 

Edgehill, Liverpool and Manchester 

. 2216 

16 

22 

ICilshy, London and Birmingham 

. 2423 

27 

23* 

Manchester and Leeds tunnel 

. 2860 

21* 

24 

Box tunnel, Great Western . 

. 3123 

27 

25 

Woodhead, Manchester and Sheffield 

. 5300 

— 

_ 


Abbot’s Cliff Tunnel is a type of the class of 
tunnels formed by means of horizontal galleries 
instead of vertical shafts. In this case the galleries 
were driven from the face of the cliff. The tunnel 
is through chalk, and is over one mile and a quarter 
long. On fine days the coast of France may bo 
observed by the traveller through gaps in the 
embankment. 

Olive Mount Cutting, near Liverpool, is one of 
the most formidable cuttings in the kingdom. It 

*“ Our Home Islands. Their Public Works.** By the Rev. T. 
Milner, m.a., p.r.g.s., a most interesting volume, published by the 
Religious Tract Society. 
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is entirely carried through, rock, is two miles long, 
aud is in some parts 100 feet deep. In order to 
make it, 480,000 cubic yards of rock had to be re¬ 
moved. Seen from above, it has the appearance of 
a tremendous defile, and is resounding almost every 
minute with the thunder of the frequently passing 
trains between Liverpool and Manchester. Had it 
not been for the opposition of certain landowners 
when the line was being planned, this immense 
work might have been entirely avoided. 


TO AND FEO IN LONDON. 

For more than twice seven years it was my lot to 
W T alk to and fro, for three long miles, daily through 
a portion of the city and suburbs of London, ever 
in the same unvarying track—going one way in the 
morning, and retracing my steps in the evening, 
or in the night, at any hour when the despotic 
necessities of business would set me free. This 
perpetual transit forwards and backwards, like a 
weaver’s shuttle, though it winds off the thread of 
a man’s existence in a rather mechanical way, is 
not exactly what one might suppose it to be. It 
is neither so varied in point of interest as might 
be expected in a city of two and a half millions of 
people, nor is at so monotonous and void of excite¬ 
ment as one might fear to find it. It is not very 
varied, because the business of life is with all busi¬ 
ness men a routine, the same thing, or very nearly 
the same thing, day by day and year by year; 
and hence, he who walks to his labour at a stated 
hour in the morning will encounter hundreds, 
and, if his route be a long one, perhaps thousands, 
who are travelling on the same mission. In time 
lie will begin to know the majority of the faces he 
meets, and to be struck with the wonderful re¬ 
gularity with which they appear at a particular 
spot at a particular moment, and that for months 
together. 

The regular business faces, however, that one is 
accustomed to meet are hardly so interesting as 
the perpetual fixtures -which one passes in these 
morning walks. There are the same peripatetic 
tradesmen, the same beggars, the same crossing- 
sweepers, the same impostors whining or bellowing 
psalm-tunes for alms, the same hurdy-gurdy and 
piano-grinders, and the same vagabonds, though 
these last use up a neighbourhood much quicker 
than any class of regular professionals, and betake 
themselves elsewhere. It is amusing to note the 
cool effrontery of the whole impostor races ; having 
levied black mail on you once or twice, they no 
sooner recognise you as a regular passenger—as one 
who, like themselves, has his own living to get— 
than they make you free of the road, and cease their 
importunities ever afterwards. They know yon 
and understand you, and know that you know and 
understand them; and if thenceforth you happen 
to exchange a glance with them, you perceive that it 
is on their part one of intelligence, as if there existed 
a mutual understanding between you—which indeed 
there does, after a sort. 

How many personal and domestic histories have 
I read as I walked to and fro in London’s streets 


during those long years l how many comedies and 
how many tragedies have I witnessed from their 
first scenes to their last ! How many commercial 
bubbles have I seen blown and burst along that 
line of route ! how many promising speculations 
entered on which failed ! how few which succeeded ! 

I have marked the rise and gradual growth of 
prosperity—the exultation of the prosperous — then 
the advent of adversity in the shape of pecuniary 
difficulty, or of financial panic — or perhaps of disease 
and disablement—and then the final decline and 
disappearance of the actors from the stage. I have 
seen merry weddings, to the music of merry bells, 
and joyous embarkations on the sea of life, followed 
by disasters and rain, the sudden breaking up of 
households and the scattering of families; and I 
have seen also—as, how should I fail to see it ? — the 
sure reward of prudence, diligence, and integrity, 
in the increase of this world’s goods and the ac¬ 
quirement of reputation and respectability. I have 
noted also, in the same long course of time, the 
growth and fortunes of new neighbourhoods as well 
as new families. Thousands of acres which, when 
I began my daily travels, were either waste lands or 
grazing meadows, brick-fields, market-gardens, or 
drying-grounds, are now swallowed up in the maw 
of the omnivorous Babylon, are covered with dwell¬ 
ings of all kinds and degrees, and are swarming 
with hundreds of thousands of inhabitants. Not 
all of these new districts have turned out what their 
originators intended them to be. In some places 
where a dead set was made at gentility, traffic has 
crushed itself in and swept all genteel pretensions 
aside, usurping the field for itself; and on other 
sites the contrary has come to pass—as though 
brick walls and stone pavements, as well as human 
beings, had an obstinate will of their own, and 
would have their way. 

Going always city-wards at a stated hour, but 
returning at all hours of the twenty-four, I have 
seen the multitude under all its aspects; and in 
the dead of the night as well as in broad daylight 
I have faced the wealthy and gay, the houseless 
and destitute, the honest and virtuous, the vicious 
and depraved, the lost and the abandoned. Among 
the million faces which have passed from my re¬ 
collection, there are a few which haunt me after the 
lapse of years, shining out distinct and clear amidst 
the crowd of dim undistinguishable shadows. I 
never knew their names, and never shall know them, 
but they have inscribed indelibly their images upon 
my mind. There was, for instance, “ the last pair 
of Hessian boots,” whose owner bore an evergreen 
face at three-score and ton. I used to overtake the 
tasselled chaussure of a morning, on approaching 
one of the inns of court, and on passing the wearer 
generally heard him reciting to himself some orato¬ 
rical deliverance full of legal phraseology, from 
which I inferred, what was doubtless the case, that 
he was a barrister in good practice, and that he 
rehearsed his addresses to the jury as he walked to 
his office. One morning I observed him stoop 
rather stiffly and pick up a sovereign; he held it 
openly between finger and thumb, to see if any one 
would claim it, and as I passed him begged me, if 
I heard of the loser, to give him or her the card of 
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Lis address, which Le tendered. Then there was I 
the fussy-faced man, who lived in a perennial per¬ 
spiration, and moved with a sorb of convulsive ra¬ 
pidity, like a locomotive at starting, who seemed to 
be giving off steam and sparks, meet him when you 
would, and who left you with the impression that 
there was neither space enough nor time enough in 
the world for him and his undertakings. Then 
there was the merry-faced man, who used to rise 
upon me like a sun at the crossing in the New 
Road—whose very look was enough to “make a 
sunshine in a shady place,” and the glance of whose 
eye, if you were fortunate enough to catch it, was 
a cordial for the whole day. There was also the 
resigned face, which was a cordial too in its way; 
it belonged to a man of three-score, or thereabouts, 
who travelled with a leather bag, and whom for¬ 
tune had made her sport, without wounding his 
conscience or shaking his trust in Providence; it 
was one of those few faces one sees in the course 
of a life, which is a sermon to the unthankful and 
a reproach to average humanity. 

Some of my enforced night walks led to singular 
companionships at times. One night a young man 
whom I had often before noticed, accosted me, and, 
turning back, walked by my side for a couple of 
miles, after one in the morning. For some time, 
as business at that season detained me late, he did 
this almost nightly, and told me his story. He was 
a prodigal son, who had run riot and offended his 
father, who had cast him off, as he owned deservedly, 
to indigence and want. Not so his mother. She 
harboured and fed him unknown to her husband. 
The lather went off daily to business at seven in 
the morning, and the son, after tramping the streets 
all night, watched him forth, and was then stealthily 
let in by his mother to a meal and a bed. I have 
reason to think that this maternal deception, which 
some will rightly blame, proved the salvation of the 
youth. At any rate, he reformed, was reconciled 
to his father, who died shortly after, and at this 
day supports his mother in comparative ease and 
comfort. Another night-walker whom I fell in 
with v r as a professional man, who chose the fine 
moonlight nights for his seasons of recreation. 
He declared that he never walked for mere pleasure 
in London streets at any other times, and that there 
was to him an irresistible charm in the Great 
Babylon by moonlight. He had traversed it in all 
quarters for years past at such hours, and believed 
that he should do so as long as he had the use of 
his legs. The reader may think there is no ac¬ 
counting for taste; but I could understand the 
moonlight wanderer, and the charm which had 
fascinated him. 

Towards the fall of the year, the workhousos 
and refuges begin to afford a tolerable index, not 
only of the state of the weather, bub of the amount 
of pauperism and total destitution in the metropolis. 
I think there is no more sad sight than the groups 
of hungry, half-naked wretches, grouped round the 
workhouse doors on a winter’s night awaiting the 
moment of admission. I have seen them in the 
fast-falling snow and sleet, crouching and huddling 
together, whining and shivering, and sighing for 
the miserable accommodation of dry straw and 


shelter from the winds and the pelting storm. 
Some, in their eagerness to make sure of a couch, 
which they have wanted on the previous night, 
would come for hours before the opening, and lie 
starving in the cold and writhing with bodily pain. 
Of late years, more humane regulations have saved 
them much of this gratuitous suffering. 

It is fortunate, since vice, crime, destitution, and 
misery, assume all shapes in this world of London, 
that philanthropy is quite as multifaced and ver¬ 
satile. As an instance of this, I may mention an 
acquaintance I made many years ago with an 
amateur philanthropist, who was quite an oddity, 
and w r ho loved darkness rather than light, not 
because his deeds were evil, but because they were 
good, and he was half ashamed of them. He was a 
countryman, not a Londoner, by birth, wore top- 
boots and corduroy shorts, a coloured plush vest, 
and a coat of old-world cut, which he buttoned with 
a single button only at the neck. It was a long 
while before I could make him out, but I got at him 
at last. Mvrabile dictu! he was a horse-dealer—of 
courso, you will perhaps say, a knave. I don't 
know anything about that. What I know is, that 
he amused himself by night in going round to the 
workhouse doors and other places where the 
destitute resort, and picking up the poorest and 
hungriest of the younger outcasts, whom he led off 
to a refuge of his own — an unoccupied stable, littered 
down with plenty of straw, and tolerably well sup¬ 
plied -with such refuse food as broken bread and 
bakers’ waste, with the bones half picked and other 
disjecta of a cook shop. He was rough as his 
ragged protegees ; would talk to them in their own 
rude language, and enforce order in a physical way, 
without any ceremony, if it were necessary; and 
this mode of managing them, so far from outraging 
their feelings, had a contrary effect. Nor did he 
stop here ; many of the outcasts he either employed 
himself, or succeeded in locating with horse-coupers 
or cattle-drovers on the north road. I know not 
what became of this man, or how long his benevo¬ 
lence lasted, or whether the compassionate horse- 
dealer yet finds a pastime in the exercise of his 
philanthropy; if he does so, it must be in some 
other locality, as a row of tall handsome houses 
now stand on the spot where he once harboured his 
houseless vagabonds. 

"Whosoever walks much by night in the streets 
of London will hardly fail of making the acquaint¬ 
ance of a mute companion, whom, whether you 
notice his appeals or not, it is not so easy to shake 
off. This is the night dog. When all the high¬ 
ways are lonely and deserted — when not a foot-fall 
is heard from far or near, and you feel like a solitary 
wanderer in a city of the dead — you catch the faint 
small sounds of fast-trotting feet pit-patting on the 
stones ; and, before you can turn round to look, the 
night dog is at your side, wagging his forlorn tail 
and lifting up his expectant face in the hope of a 
friendly greeting. If you are kindly-intentioned 
enough to say “ Poor fellow !” lo, how he jumps 
about you, and tries to lick your face or hands I 
how he capers on this side and that, and whines 
out his gratitude — then runs on before to await 
your coming, and again repeats his dumb acknow- 
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ledgments as you draw near. “Ah,” says lie to 
himself, “ kind fortune has befriended me at last— 
now I have found a master! no more starving all 
night on the cold stones—no more pelting from 
cruel boys—no more tin-kettles tied to my tail, or 
.swimming for dear life in the New River; no more 
of all that—now I shall have a snug home, a berth 
on the rug by the fire, and a good meal every day. 
Hooray ! Bow, wow, wow!” All this you under¬ 
stand as plainly as possible, and perhaps you wish 
you could realize the golden dreams of poor Pincher. 
But you know you can’t do it. As for taking him 
into your lodgings in the two pair back, what would 
Mrs. Grundy your landlady say? It is clearly 
imjDossiblc. So you see that you have inspired vain 
hopes in the poor brute, and in order to disabuse 
his mind, you tell him to “ go back,” “ get along,” 
“ be off;” all which objurgations Pincher answers by 
more antics and tail-waggings and attempted ca¬ 
resses, and will not be driven away. So, in spite 
of your compassion, you have to do the cruel thing 
at last: ere you produce your latch-key, you must 
perforce proceed to extremities, and make a show 
of decided hostility, and of pelting off poor houseless 
Pincher in order to prevent his following you up¬ 
stairs to bed. Poor dog! he sees your meaning at 
last, and as his heart sinks within him, he gives you 
one last look—a look half appealing, half reproach¬ 
ful, and then, depressing his forlorn tail between his 
legs, he sneaks despairingly away. Truly, that last 
look of the poor, outcast, masterless, supperless, 
night dog is not the least touching spectacle one 
meets with in one’s wanderings to and fro in 
London. 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

CHAPTER V.—A TEA PARTY IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

We were a bower of evergreens; a perfect nest of 
sylvan simplicity and loveliness. The Black Coun¬ 
try, indeed ! The Black Forest in miniature, if you 
please: a scene of enchantment in which Queen 
Mab and all her train might have descended and 
enjoyed themselves : a leafy glade in which the 
running stream and babbling brook might well be 
looked for, but where, alas! the streams were hot 
ones, and the babbling not of brooks. The site of 
all this rusticity was our national school-room 
nt L. R., and we were going to have a tea 
party. And know, ye uninitiated, that for a tea 
party in the mining districts is demanded no com¬ 
mon development of physical and mental capabi¬ 
lities. But what, it may be inquisitively demanded, 
was the good of having a party which was to prove 
so great a tax upon the powers ? and who were 
the exacting and not to be disappointed guests, in 
whose behalf the stirring preparations were afloat? 

My inquiring friend, were you ever in want of 
•cash ? If not, rejoice : we were; not indeed indi¬ 
vidually, or domestically, but parochially; and there¬ 
fore we had a tea party. For, let it not be imagined 
that for nought we parted with our bread, our 
butter, cake, tea, milk, sugar, and, far more than all, 
our words of honied eloquence. We had our quid 
pro quo, be sure, and something over; that was the 
good of having a tea party. 


To enter into more particulars : our guests were 
the neighbourhood; their means of admission, 
tickets one shilling, children ninepence; their object, 
enjoyment as much as they could find—possibly, 
in some instances, instruction, as much as they 
could get. 

It has been modestly suggested that such a mode 
of raising money as that in course of description, 
is decidedly beneath the dignity of the church, or 
church institutions, and that there are other ex¬ 
pedients which should be resorted to in preference. 
Perfectly just is all this in theory, but utterly un¬ 
tenable in practice. The other resources for ob¬ 
taining money are not available in many parts of 
the mining district; not that the coin itself is 
scarce, but it is not church coin—not even always 
charitable coin. Now, episcopacy and dissent alike 
enjoy plum cake, and in strong tea are content to 
sink those differences which an appeal for half a crown 
might draw forth in great bitterness. To no other 
call does the mining heart so readily respond. Is 
a church or a chapel in need of slight repair ? Get 
up a tea party. Are the school funds (when are 
they not ?) at a very low ebb ? a tea party must be 
the remedy. Is a poor family deprived of him who 
had been their support? a tea party is proposed for 
their benefit, and the heart of the bereaved re¬ 
joices. No, take away what else you will, but leave 
us our tea parties. 

Where all the green stuff came from, (it must 
have journeyed a considerable distance), and how 
it ever got into that school-room, shabby tenement, 
I never correctly ascertained; but there it was; 
and, being there, hands were in requisition to 
arrange it, and heads to direct the hands; and 
ladders, hammers, nails, cords, threads, and needles, 
without which the heads and hands, however orna¬ 
mental, would have been of but little avail. Six 
o’clock that morning found us hard at work; that 
is, Carry and myself, the schoolmaster and mistress, 
Scripture reader, and some other half dozen volun¬ 
teers. We were few enough to do the business 
effectually. Mrs. Barry was far too much engrossed 
in arranging the cutting of cake and washing of 
crocks, and her husband in arranging ideas for his 
evening’s speech—especially an extempore bon mot 
or two—for more than an occasional peep at us, 
usually accomjDanied by a suggestion which, never 
being considered good, was never adopted. 

How we fagged, and how we hammered, and 
how we gave vent to more artistic and fantastic 
designs than we could have believed possible to 
have been in us! How we wreathed, festooned, 
and garlanded, and how sorely put to wo sometimes 
were to hide the dirt of walls or beams beneath i 
When the church clock, striking four, warned us 
that it was time to desist, and prepare for the 
evening festivity, we felt that we had earned the 
coming pleasure. It was difficult to realize, glanc¬ 
ing over our handiwork with humble yet admiring 
eyes, that the fairy scene before us was enshrined 
within the dusky old walls of the much despised 
national school-room. Fame is sweet; and the en¬ 
comiums of the women, who invaded our fairyland 
with the profane intention of laying cloths, and 
setting tea-things, fell soothingly upon our ears. ^ 
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The platform, in particular, elicited vast applause; 
and indeed, though I write it “ as shouldn’t,” it 
looked magnificent. But then, what was not ex¬ 
pected from that platform ! and were there not 
shortly to appear upon it, heads most worthy to 
be crowned with laurel ? How, then, could too 
much leafy honour be expended in its decoration ? 
Our finest and most luxuriant branches, our most 
exquisite designs, had been reserved for this por¬ 
tion of the room; indeed, our nearest approach to 
a quarrel had arisen from slight differences of 
opinion respecting the special embellishment of the 
“ chair,” which loomed at last out of a most um¬ 
brageous canopy. It certainly, to the ill-regulated 
mind, was suggestive of a nap ; but away with the 
unworthy notion. 

We were great in mottoes—not Scripture words 
alone, though all of those were appropriate and 
telling. “ Excelsior ” looked encouragingly down 
upon us from a huge projecting beam, whose ugli¬ 
ness was lost amidst a profusion of laurestinas. 

“ Tiujth may re blamed, rut cannot re shamed ” 
was very prominent; while there were two or three, 
not quite so hackneyed as the former, which we 
took care to show off to the best advantage. 
Among these were, “ Every day in tiiy life is a 

RAGE IN THY HISTORY;” “ WHERE THE SPIDER SUCKS 
POISON THE REE SUCKS HONEY;” “ Ho PAINS, NO 

gains;” while an especial favourite with Carry, 
and one which she adorned with the choicest 
morsels of evergreen, was the following sensible 
admonition: “Take all things ry the smooth 
handle.” I have seen an Irish proverb to much 
the same purpose, but which, I think, is consider¬ 
ably more racy: “ Take it aisy; and if you can't 
take it aisy, just take it as aisy as you can.” 

Yes, we left the room, certainly stiff in the 
joints, but highly satisfied with ourselves, our 
doings, and the effect, present and to come. 

When next we entered the apartment, it was full 
of heads, and looked considerably less like fairy¬ 
land ; I might even go so far as to say that the 
resemblance had entirely disappeared. In the 
changed aspect of affairs, we almost forgot where 
to look for our platform with its illustrious chair; 
and, but for the timely aid of a gentleman in black, 
with a wand, and a white rosette not far from his 
heart, we might have had some difficulty in forcing 
our way to the table appropriated to the use of the 
speakers and “ distinguished foreigners.” This 
friend with the badge was a “ steward ” for the 
evening, and I imagine that he, with his five 
rosetted brethren, found their office no sinecure. 
Then, in addition to these stewards, there was a 
goodly batch of waiters, male and female, kept 
incessantly upon the trot, while the stoutest of 
them might be seen bowed down under the weight 
of astonishing-looking machines, which they called 
urns, and which did duty, each of them, for some 
score or two of teapots. The “ tables,” courteously 
so called, and which consisted of long planks of 
wood three-quarters of a yard wide, supported upon 
tressels, extended the length of the room, and were 
so arranged that space was just allowed between 
them for the passage of the waiters up and down. 
That the mountains of bread and butter, to say no¬ 


thing of the other species of refreshment which we 
saw before us upon these tables, had indeed been 
dissected by human hands, and that within the- 
compass of the day, we were sure of, but found it 
difficult to credit. Still more difficult was it to 
realize the fact, that in one short hour their me¬ 
mory, accompanied perhaps by slightly indigestive 
symptoms, would alone remain to us. 

The room was literally crammed. I guessed the- 
assembled number at six hundred, but learned that 
something over four hundred would be nearer the 
mark. The proportion of men for such an occa¬ 
sion was very respectable; indeed, their numbers 
fell little short of those presented by the other sex, 
who were gorgeous in apparel. It appeared to me 
that they all sported red ribbon on their bonnets; 
but there may have been variety. 

At what point did the thermometer stand in that 
school-room on that June evening? 'Writing in 
winter, and not very close to the fire, a feverish 
sensation still creeps upon me as I recall that 
period; and I wonder to myself whether the face 
of that lady who “ poured out ” at the next table 
could ever have resumed its natural complexion. 

It was very gratifying to hear how much the- 
visitors admired our morning’s handiwork, though 
it would have been still more satisfactory had their 
enthusiasm found vent in terms slightly more varied 
and original. Mrs. Barry did the honours at the- 
head of our table, and at the other extremity, 
guardianship of a superhuman teapot was com¬ 
mitted to Miss Carry. So large and so cumbrous 
was this instrument, that Mr. Greystone, the young 
iron-master, who happened to be seated next her, 
was obliged occasionally to lend a helping hand. 

Proceedings commenced with singing. Mr. 
Barry gave out a psalm by way of grace—I think 
it was the 117th—and it was joined in by thoso 
present, certainly with apparent heartiness and 
fervour. Operations then began in full vigour; 
but here I pause; for vain and futile were the- 
attempt to do justice to the scene that followed. 
How long some of our friends had fasted in order 
to the full enjoyment of their present meal it were 
difficult to guess ; also, how much they considered 
to be the ivorth of their shilling. 

“ But still we gazed, and still the wonder followed, 

How one small throat could take down all it swallowed.” 

The tea-makers had no enviable post; it is not, 
indeed, to be supposed that all consumed alike, for, 
in that case, the profits would have been consumed 
into the bargain; but I heard of the feats per¬ 
formed by two, from the lady who had ministered- 
to their necessities. She told me that she had 
made tea for twelve persons; of these, a man and 
his wife had between them been furnished with 
eight-and-twenty* cups of tea!!!—the husband 
having disposed of seventeen, while his gentle 
partner had been satisfied with the trifling quan¬ 
tity comprised in eleven cups. I hope I was mis¬ 
taken, but I clid think, and I still lean to the 
opinion, that a scent of something which, if not 
that vulgar liquid, rum, had certainly lived near 
it, slightly pervaded the room during the repast. 


* A fact; query liow far the tea-maker was justifiable. 
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Possibly the tea, which was certainly of a highly 
aromatic flavour, had also a peculiar scent, but I 
doubt it-. With the best intentions, mortals can¬ 
not eat for ever. If they could, indeed, viands 
would scarcely be found for ever to hold out. So, 
for both these unanswerable reasons, our meal was 
in time brought to a conclusion. We sighed that 
it must be so, but felt that it was just, and that wo 
had had, if not enough, at least as much as we 
could get. 

Tables were now cleared with all expedition ; and 
the animal nature within us being laid to rest, our 
intellectual part began to lift up its voice, and de¬ 
mand a share in the evening’s entertainment. Let 
it by no means be imagined that we had paid our 
shilling for sensual gratification alone. I should 
not have omitted to state that the L. R. choir 
were in attendance, by special invitation ; and that 
a select number of voices were also enshrined in 
the little persons of some favoured school children. 
Our musical tastes, at any rate, were likely to be 
satisfied. 

But now all eyes were directed to the platform, 
upon which the speakers for the evening had begun 
to arrange themselves—not, indeed, without an un¬ 
easy consciousness that the boards composing it 
moved up and down in a highly suggestive manner. 
The ladies also arranged themselves in such a 
manner that, in the unlikely event of a speech fall¬ 
ing flat, those on the platform who were not 
speakers might still have a resource. When all 
this was satisfactorily completed, Mr. Barry got up 
and addressed his parishioners. In the absence 
or the lion-arrival of their respected chairman, he 
had a few observations to offer, which lie trusted 
would be favourably received, though, with so many 
abler speakers beside him (murmurs of “ no, no,” 
from the platform) he would not detain them long. 
He did offer his observations, and did not detain 
them Jong; and if the offered remarks were not 
characterized by any special force, originality, or 
brilliancy, they were at least sensible, very much 
to the point, delivered in an earnest manner, and 
listened to with every demonstration of attention 
and respect. He concluded by saying that he 
would call upon “ our friends the singers to enliven 
us with a little of their harmony but just as our 
friends the singers had responded to the invitation 
by drawing forth their music-books and opening 
their months, the door opened also, and a confused 
scratching of feet announced the chairman, Ralph 
Trelawny, Esq., who walked rapidly up the room, 
and took possession of the umbrageous chair amidst 
the plaudits of the admiring throng. 

Then began our friends, “Ale ! ale! ale!” Well 
might Mr. Trelawny, with the pledge on his con¬ 
science, wince and turn pale at the unlooked-for 
sound. Well might he cast an inquiring glance at 
his much valued friend, Mr. Barry. But his fears 
were groundless; it was no disorderly call for 
stronger liquor; our friends were simply on the 
point of “ hailing ” the “ smiling morn,” only, in 
tendering the customary salutation, they dropped 
the initial letter ! When we fully comprehended 
this, we were all quite comfortable again, and our 
beaming countenances emulated Aurora’s own. 


Then Mr. Barry once more appeared on his feet ; 
introduced “ our worthy and respected chairman,” 
briefly alluded to the extreme felicity which was 
sustained, he felt convinced, by the assembly on 
the occasion of his appearance amongst them, and 
pathetically touched upon the regret which that 
esteemed friend had experienced in consequence of 
his involuntary lateness. When he had said this, 
Mr. Trelawny himself rose and made his speech. 
He kept us a good while, too, and I had to nip 
several goodly yawns in the bud; but, for all that, 
1 liked what he said. It was not one of your 
common-place, cut-and-dry sort of speeches. It 
was a speech, in fact, very much like himself — quaint, 
original, and unfurbished. He spoke heartily, too, 
as though he were really interested in what he said; 
and people who do that are sure to interest their 
1 leavers, be the subject what- it may. It is true, he 
made one barbarous allusion to the “ cup that cheers 
but not inebriates;” and, bytbe way, it is astonish¬ 
ing what delighted acclamation that venerable 
sentence elicited; he knew it would, and paused 
successfully. He also managed to drag in that 
unfortunate “forlorn and shipwrecked brother,” 
and the “ footsteps ” which were to be of so much 
avail to him. We had not at that time been done 
to death by those footsteps, as we have been since ; 
but even then, they sounded slow and heavy. 
However, perfection is not for man. And what he 
said was, on the whole, well adapted to his hearers. 
He touched upon several of the local wants and 
failings ; not without suggesting what he conceived 
to be their respective remedies. He spoke of the 
Bible, as one who prized the book and longed that 
it should bo universally known and valued. He 
spoke to “ fathers and mothers ;” and, if what he 
remarked about education and its advantages was 
not perfectly new, it was at least very good. He 
spoke of teetotalism—that was his climax, his wind¬ 
ing-up, the part for which he had reserved his 
choicest bits of eloquence; and on that subject we, 
that is, he and I, differed in toto. I was not speak¬ 
ing on that occasion, and I am not going to preach 
on this ; but I must bo allowed to remark that I 
believe, from the ground which some zealous and 
well-intentioned people think right to take, they 
often do more harm than they can j^ossibly form 
an idea of. Would they but be content to confine 
themselves to the expediency and benefits of ab¬ 
stinence, the world must go with them in theory, 
if not in practice; but I fancy that they exceed 
due authority when they assert that they find in 
the word of God a positive command for their out- 
and-out abstinence doctrines.* 

Ho one in his senses can, in the present day, deny 
the good effected by the “ total abstinence” move¬ 
ment. Ho one can pretend to doubt that, when 
the half-pint is only the sure prelude to intoxication, 
it ought to be rigidly and ruthlessly forsworn. Ho 
one can deny that for one in authority, a master, 
or a clergyman, to come forward and say, “ Here 
am I now, who feel no temptation whatever to 
excess, yet I have signed the pledge, that you, who 

* As our contributor seems to state fairly tlie Temperance argu¬ 
ment, we allow these remarks to stand, without, however, indors¬ 
ing any particular statement.— En. 
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have that temptation, may be induced to follow my 
example;” that snch a man acquires a powerful 
hold upon the minds of those he would influence, 
and that a nation’s thanks are due to such as with 
brave self-denial can thus act. Bub how can a man 
take up his Bible, and ask us to believe that in it 
all are commanded to abstain from the moderate use 
of all beverages, when, throughout the book, we find 
mention of wine of some hind, as one of the good 
gifts bestowed by the Great Benefactor ; and when 
the first public miracle performed on earth by our 
Saviour, was that of turning water into wine ? 

Mr. Trelawny, however, sat down amidst such 
thunders of applause, that one doubted the possi¬ 
bility of that suspicious scent of rum having ever 
existed. Then we had some more singing—some¬ 
thing about “ Crystial streams,” which formed a 
very pretty running commentary upon what we had 
been just listening to. After that, we had some 
more—I was going to say more speaking; but I 
remember now that, of the five orators who were 
afterwards expected to address the meeting, only 
one of them had “ the least idea” that they would 
“be called upon” to say anything; so that “in¬ 
deed they were quite unable to do more than 
express the very heartfelt pleasure they experienced 
at seeing such an assembly gathered together upon 
such an occasion.” It must have been extremely 
gratifying to Mr. Berry, knowing, as he did, how 
very frequently these gentlemen were present at tea 
parties, to be told that they had “ never enjoyed 
themselves so much as on the present occasion 
“never tasted such delicious tea“never seen so 
many happy faces.” It must also have been con¬ 
soling to Mr. Trelawny, who sab wiping his brow 
and looking moody, not to say cross, to hear how 
much interested and affected they had been by his 
late remarks; and how, though not total abstainers 
themselves, they yet “cordially agreed” with all 
he had said upon the subject! It seemed strange 
to me then, and distance of time has not lessened 
the feeling, that these speakers, knowing that there 
was no set lecture to be delivered, and that the 
“speechifying” was the staple part of the enter¬ 
tainment, had not taken pains to provide them¬ 
selves with something more worth saying, more 
worth listening to. If they had nothing of their 
own, they might have borrowed. There is an 
excellent little work, entitled, “ The Complete 
Letter "Writer;” “The Complete Speech Maker” 
would, doubtless, have been invaluable to them in 
this strait. At length a fifth orator got up to 
speak, and he was evidently at no loss. He was 
quite a wag, and made all the people laugh. They 
could not but do so indeed, for he evidently en¬ 
joyed his own jokes so intensely. How he compli¬ 
mented the ladies and the decorations, and how he 
said the former eclipsed the latter! I was rather 
nettled, too, at his allusion to the “ fair hands ” 
which had wrought so successfully, without so 
much as thinking of others not quite so fair which 
might have assisted. Then he talked of the tea, 
and told us how many cups he had taken, which 
appeared to be a good many; this bringing out a 
long story about Dr. Johnson, which being of 
course perfectly new to us all, amused us amaz¬ 


ingly. He made a joke or two about /cu-totalism, 
which I thought would almost have been the death 
of some ladies present, so convulsed were they with 
laughter. Then he dived into his own personal 
history; told us some of his college adventures; 
how he had got his wife, having first admired her 
when she was pouring out tea for him; how he 
had once been taken for a vagrant, with a great 
many other remarks and illustrations of a like 
entertaining and edifying description. It has 
been said that “some books are to be just swal¬ 
lowed, others tasted, and others chewed and di¬ 
gested.” I suppose the same applies to speeches; 
if so, to v r hich category can we refer that of our 
last speaker at the tea party ? When he sat down 
it was growing late; for though his four prede¬ 
cessors had said nothing, it had taken some time 
to say. So, after a little more vocal music, it was 
necessary to think of the “ votes of thanks ” to the 
chairman, to our friends the singers, to the tea- 
makers, the decorators; in short, everybody was 
thanked, and everybody was thankful. We then 
sang the “Evening Hymn,” and the company 
quietly dispersed. 

It was remarkable that Mr. Greystone walked 
back to the vicarage with us; also that Carry, on 
being reminded that she had once “wondered how 
anybody would live in such a country who could 
live out of it,” replied, with a severe countenance, 
“ that where duty called, the power of endurance 
would not be wanting.” 

One word, in conclusion, about the meeting. I 
should be extremely sorry to say anything harsh 
or disrespectful of the speakers, for they came with 
kind intentions, and several of them from a consi¬ 
derable distance; but they certainly appeared to 
make very little of an opportunity offered for say¬ 
ing “ a word in season.” Let those who speak on 
such occasions aim at being useful as well as enter¬ 
taining. Especially let ministers of the gospel re¬ 
member that they are speaking to some who seldom, 
if ever, frequent a place of worship. In men of 
sense, addressing people not wanting in discern¬ 
ment, it is scarcely allowable to take for granted 
that nothing but the most shallow trifling can be 
considered fitting or acceptable at a “ tea party.” 


St. Anthony and the Shoemaker.—Heligion in 
Common Life. —Anthony tlio Hermit was told, in a 
dream, that there was a shoemaker in Alexandria who 
was to be the sharer of his immortal glory. Anthony 
was astonished, and hastened to Alexandria to sec him; 
for he thought that the shoemaker must bo a most excel¬ 
lent and highly-gifted man, to bo fit for his company in 
heaven. When lie came to him, lie found him at his work, 
by which he supported his family, and said to him.: “ My 
friend, I know that you servo God faithfully—I pray you, 
tell me what you do, what you eat, what yon drink, how 
or when do you pray ? Are you in the habit of watching 
and praying all night ?” “ By no means,” said the shoe¬ 

maker ; “ but morning and evening I thank God for his 
gracious protection ; and I pray that he will forgive all 
my sins, for Christ’s sake ; then I pray that ho would 
continue to guide mo by his Holy Spirit, and not give 
me up to temptation. When 1 have offered my prayers, 
I again go diligently to my leather, and waririov* the sup¬ 
port of my family ; beyond this I do nothing, except to 
take care that I do nothing against my conscience.”— 
Luther's “ Table Tallc." 
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Druidical Remains. —An article in a recent number 
of the “ Quarterly Review,” under the title of “ Stone¬ 
henge,” has drawn the attention of the English public to 
the similarity, if not identity, of certain sepulchral and 
other remains existing in Great Britain and elsewhere in 
Western Europe—ordinarily classed as Druidical—with 
the structures to bo found in various parts of the con¬ 
tinent of India, to which a Buddhist origin is assigned. 
One of our most experienced Oriental antiquaries (Major 
Cunningham), so long ago as 1.854, in his work on the 
Bhilsa Topes, commented on, and partially illustrated, the 
general identity and cognate design of the monuments 
of the East and the West. 

Odd Damage to Pictures. —Mr. Cole, of the South 
Kensington Museum, made a curious statement in the 
corn’se of his evidence recently given before the British 
Museum Committee. “ We find,” he said, “ that the mere 
exhibition of pictures to great multitudes exposes them 
to accidents which would hardly be dreamt of. The pub¬ 
lic sneeze upon the pictures, and the saliva runs down 
and positively eats the surface off* them. One of the most 
valuable of Mr. Mulready’s pictures was covered with the 
coughing and sneezing of the public, looking close at the 
picture and laughing in tho presence of it. We havo 
great difficulty in preventing them expressing tho emo¬ 
tions they feel in looking at a picture j they will touch it; 
they say c Look at that expression,’ and the consequence 
is that they scrape off* a little bit of the pigment. We 
have come to the conclusion that pictures within reach 
must be put under glass. We have already the experi¬ 
ence that glass keeps pictures much cleaner. We all know 
that though tho public is generally becoming very well 
behaved, and is well behaved, still they very much like 
to touch things. Wo had a little bit of sculpture, a 
mother and baby, and the baby excited the interest of all 
the mothers that came to the Museum ; they were always 
measuring their babies by the side of it, and touching it 
till it became quite grubby. It happened to bo only a 
cast, but precautions must be taken to prevent things 
being damaged.” 

Anecdotes oe a Terrier. —A correspondent in Norfolk 
writes :—“ A few months ago I sent you an account of 
the long journey undertaken by a cat, to regain a hoffie 
from which it had been banished. I have since thought 
that a short account of an old Skye now in our possession 
might interest your readers. He was given to us, several 
years ago, by a gentleman who had brought him, and a 
brother of his, from the Isle of Skye, and was only a few 
months old when first we had him. Though remarkably 
good-tempered, both to mankind and other dogs, he is 
brave, but without the better part of valour. Not long- 
ago, he was nearly killed by a large dog "who, unprovoked, 
attacked him, and from which he would not run away. 
When allowed to sit up at table, as he sometimes is, 
he waits patiently till something is put upon his plate, 
and, if he cannot reach it, rather than put even his paw 
on the table, ho would wait till some ono noticed his 
situation. Though ho would readily desert anything, 
even his bone, to follow his master out for a walk, yet 
on Sundays he never attempted to leave the premises. 
Seme time ago, I had a pair of rabbits, to which Duff* 
took a particular dislike at first, but when he found I 
liked them, and was displeased at any attempt on his 
part to injure them, ho became reconciled. They would 
all be for hours together on the lawn in front of the 
house, the rabbits playing and nibbling the grass, while 
the dog lay dozing in tho sun. Presently Bunny would 
jump up, and, after a few hops, leap clean over Duff*. 
Elated with the greatness of the exploit, he would try to 
repeat it, but, failing, tumble right upon his canine 
friend. Away hops tho rabbit, and away trots tho dog 
after him; they are soon sido by side, and Duff* lies 
down, and invites his little tormentor to play with him. 


When w r e first had him, ho had a sad propensity to steal 
meat, or anything else he could get. Having one day 
purloined the bone of a leg of mutton, one side of which 
was bare of meat, while rather .a large piece was clinging 
to the other, he was running off* with his prize, when ho 
saw me walking along. He directly stopped, turned the 
sido witli no meat towards mo, and ran past. He often 
chooses tho most curious places to hide food which ho 
could not eat when he got it. Ono evening, when we 
wero going to bed, Duff* rushed up before us, poked his 
nose under the bedclothes, and pulled out a bit of suet. 
We wero going out one day, and Duff* had to be left 
behind. Ho was shut into the house, but got out by a 
window. Not seeing him, we thought all was right, and 
set oft*; but when we had got a little way, there he was, 
all ready to meet us. He was sent home with a re¬ 
primand, and has never since offered to go anywhere 
when told not. If anything is said about him in his 
presence, ho always seems uneasy, and wishes to quit the 
room. He lias a strange taste in music, but I know not 
whether it is peculiar to him, or belongs to all dogs ; ho 
will cry out most piteously, and scratch at the door, if in 
a room where a violin is being played, while he delights 
in tho sound of a piano.” 

Cotton cultivated in Syria and Turkey.— Old esta¬ 
blished merchants, now residing in Smyrna, have seen in 
their youth fifty thousand bales of cotton exported in a 
season from that port. Large quantities wero, in the days 
of the Levant Company, exported from Syria; but latterly, 
only a few thousand bales annually have been produced, 
of a quality so much deteriorated as to be used in France 
or England chief!} 7 ' for candle wicks; and population has 
disappeared from fertile valleys, whose cotton produce 
ought to have been a source of wealth and strength to the 
Ottoman Empire. During this period of decadence in the 
cotton produce of Turkey and Syria, cotton has flourished 
in other fields. Millions of gold have been yearly ex¬ 
changed for cotton ; but Turkey and Syria have received 
no portion of tho benefit. The native homo of tho plant 
has been heodloss and sterile, whilst America has grasped 
the opportunity, and monopolised those profits, part of 
which might easily have been brought to the embellish¬ 
ment of Stamboul and Damascus, and other cities of Syria 
and Asia Minor—countries so highly favoured by nature. 
—The Cotton Supply Reporter. 

Ben Nevis. — Some years since, repeated attempts to 
prove Ben Macdui the culminating point of tho British 
Islands led to extensive controversy. Tho disputed 
honours of Bon Nevi3 are finally established by tho 
recently published “ Annals of the Triangulation of the 
Ordnance Survey of Great Britain and Ireland,” in 
which tho relative elevations are stated to be—Ben 
Nevis, 4406; Ben Macdui, 4296; and Snowdon, 3590 
feet above tho mean level of the sea. 

Copyright or Letters.— According to law, letters aro 
the joint property of the writer and of the party to whom 
they aro sont. The paper, as a document, belongs to tho 
sendee (if wo may coin a word by analogy to the bar¬ 
barous law jargon in other matters, such as lessor and 
lessee, feoffor and feoffee, bargainee, vendee, covenantee, 
etc.) ; but the letter, as a piece of “ intellectuality,” 
belongs to the writer—its immortal and indestructible 
part is his property. The recipient has no right to pub¬ 
lish it; and a Court of Equity will grant an injunction 
to restrain publication. Perhaps this property may not 
continue longer in the writer than that of a book would 
continue in the author, viz., twenty-eight years, or what¬ 
ever time the statute gives. We are of opinion that if a 
man sends a letter to a newspaper to be published, there 
is no copyright remaining in the writer, and it would be 
a question to decide whether any is vested in the owner 
of tho newspaper. Junius held that there would, and 
thus protected his famous Letters .—London Review . 








DONT- EE CBY SO, DONI-’EE, THEN', POOB LITXLE DEAUS,” SAID THE GBAYE-DIGGEB TO TIIE OBPHANS, 


STOEY OF THE CEO OKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAPTER XVIII.—TIIE ORPHANS. 

On the following evening, the poor clerk renewed 
his visionary engagement, and wrote down the past 
history of the young sailor—SixjDence’s new owner; 
Sixpence dictating as before. 

Place before you, in your thoughts, the crowded 
churchyard of a busy town. Let it be a cold No- 
No. 463,— Novembeb 8, 1800. 


yember day, with drizzling rain and mist. The 
iron gates of the dismal ground are thrown open, 
so are the temple doors, the stone slab pavement 
leading to which is slippery with foggy moisture, 
while the tall rank grass which covers the ancient 
lowly graves hangs heavily from the same cause. 

Listen to the mournful toll of the funeral bell. 
It booms heavily, but few regard it, it is so com¬ 
mon, so very common there. There are funerals 
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every clay; and the grave-digger, as he turns up 
and shovels out the dark fat mould, and, with it, 
fragments of coffins and decaying bones, says that 
“ if we go on at this rate, we must find out some 
other place for buryin g in.” Yes, there are funerals 
every day in that old churchyard. 

There is one in hand now. Hark ! the bell has 
ceased, and the white-robed priest meets the 
funeral procession. The procession! a very limited 
one : a plain elm coffin, rough and un ornamented, 
borne on the shoulders of four men in shabby, 

. threadbare, seedy, browny-black garments of ancient 
date and fashion. The coffin is partially covered 
■with the undertaker’s cheapest pall of old cotton 
velvet, faded and almost pileless, flounced with 
yellow-white cambric. It is “ a very poor funeral” 
— little better than that of a pauper. 

“I am the Resurrection and the Life.” The 
comforting and spirit-stirring words of the Divine 
Master are hurriedly and carelessly read as he in 
the white robe retraces his steps in advance of the 
coffin, as quickly as may be, from the churchyard 
gate to the church door ; and then, for a short 
space, priest and clerk, and coffin and bearers and 
mourners, disappear within the building. 

Mourners I r Tliey are two : a slight, pale, tender, 
sorrowful girl, fifteen or sixteen years old, leaning 
on the arm of a boy two or three years younger. 
They are dressed in deep mourning, of very cheap 
materials, as it had need to be. They weep very 
sadly. They are sister and brother. They follow 
their father to the grave : they are poor, and they 
know no earthly friend now that he is gone from 
them. They are strangers, too, in a strange place. 
They may well weep. 

The dismal procession re-appears. ^The sexton 
goes in advance, and silently leads the way to the 
shallow grave which is to be the final resting-place 
of. a man whose battling® with adversity are over. 
The service is soon concluded, and the surpliced 
priest, after casting a look of curiosity, perhaps not 
unmingled with compassion, on the two grief- 
stricken children, retires to the vestry, and thence 
to his home. Yes, he feels sorry, no doubt, for the 
young mourners; but he does not know them, and 
such sights are so very common in that burial- 
ground. 

The clerk retires too, so does the undertaker’s lad, 
so do the bearers, but the grave-digger remains. 
He is anxious to complete his work and to go home, 
but he waits patiently, nevertheless : he cannot 
hurry the poor things away, he says to himself, and 
a few drops of rain more or less won’t signify; so 
he looks on, and shakes his head, and his eyes 
moisten with a kind sympathy and pity. For the 
children have stood by the brink of their father’s 
grave clasping each other’s hands desolately, till the 
sounds of the funeral tones have ceased ; and then, 
looking round and seeing only an old man near 
them, they fall into each other’s arms and give way 
to a paroxysm of pent-up lamentation, in sobs and 
cries. 

“ Don’t-’ee cry so, don’t-’ee, then, poor little 
dears !” says the grave-digger, drawing his mouldy 
hand across his own eyes ; “he’s gone to a better 
place, you know, children,” says he. “ Well, well,” 


he adds presen tly; “ perhaps it ull do-’ee good to 
cry your cry out —so, so I” And having said this, 
his feeble attempts at consolation are exhausted, 
and he falls back. 

The young mourners do not heed him, though 
they hear his words, but it does them good to shed 
those tears and give utterance to those cries, des¬ 
pairing as they are ; and now they have quieted 
themselves, and together they cast one long, long, 
loving look into that cold grave. The orphans 
then slowly withdraw, and the sexton—waiting still 
till they are out of sight—commences his work, 
and speedily fills up the grave. 

# # # x * 

Shift the scene, my friends, to one of a suite of 
three small rooms, high up in the third story of a 
small house in one of the back streets of that town. 
The orphans are there, the violence of grief has, for 
the time, subsided ; the girl has removed her out¬ 
ward habiliments, and is seated, her brother by her 
side, near to a cheerful fire. Ail elderly woman 
has passed in and out, giving a helping hand, and 
uttering now and then a few commonplace words 
of consolation; but now she has left them to them¬ 
selves, telling them to be sure to call her if they 
want anything else done for them. 

You can see the girl’s face and form, now that 
she has removed her bonnet and shawl. She is 
pale and thin and delicate. Her features are small 
and regular ; she is slightly made and apparently 
fragile ; her manner — it is habitual with her — is 
quiet and pensive ; her skin is fair, her hands are 
soft and well formed, her fingers slender; and 
when she speaks, there is a thrilling tenderness in 
her musical voice, which adds to the interest which 
you feel in the young orphan. 

You turn to her brother: he is like his sister in 
countenance, and like her too in the tones of his 
voice and in the correctness of his pronunciation 
when he speaks. If born to poverty, they were not 
brought up in rude ignorance and neglect—you are 
sure of that. 

You look around you. The room is scantily 
furnished. There is a square Bcrap of threadbare 
carpet, covering perhaps one third of the floor ; 
there is a common table, and there are a few chairs 
of ordinary description and old. There are some 
rough book-shelves against the wall, fastened there, 
you can see, in untaught and unapt domestic car¬ 
pentry, and on the shelves are rows of books which 
tell a tale of better or more hopeful days, and 
other accessories : there are a few ornaments on 
the mantel-piece, of no great money value, but 
which display discriminating and cultivated taste. 
Above these hangs a silver watch, such as, in those 
days, would scarcely have been carried by any but 
a gentleman, and appended to it is a slight gold 
chain and key and seal. The watch is silent—it has 
nob been wound up for many days. 

Listen, the girl is speaking. “We must not 
give way to sorrow, Willy : the old man who spoke 

to us in the churchyard- ” her voice breaks down 

here for a moment, but she struggles nobly, and 
overcomes her emotion — “ told us that our father 
is ‘ gone to a better place,’ but he did not know 
that what he said was true. We do know it, Willy, 
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for wo know liow good lie was, liow he loved the 
Bible, how he trusted in God and loved prayer, and 
believed in Jesus. We know all this, Willy, and 
we should be glad.” 

“ Glad !” says the boy, rather reproachfully, and 
in a tone of grief mixed with a little impatience; 
“ glad, Mary! when we are left alone in the world, 
so poor as we are, too !” and he burst into fresh 
tears. 

“ Hot glad that our dear father is dead., Willy; 
that cannot be,” and she throws her arm round 
her brother’s neck and kisses him again and again ; 
“ I mean, we cannot be glad for our own sakes, 
but we may be for his. And we are not alone 
in the world, Willy ; God will take care of us.” 

“ I don’t know how,” says the boy, for rebellion 
and unbelief were busy in his young heart then; 
<c can you toll me how, Mary P” 

“Ho, darling; how can I tell what God will do, 
or how he will do it P but you know what our father 

said that—that last—last day when- ” and she 

could not go on for sobs. 

“ This is wrong of me,” she says at length, dry¬ 
ing her eyes ; “ I ought to set you a better example, 
Willy. And I am sure God will help us somehow; 
but we must try to help ourselves as well. Look,” 
she went on, “ I did not mean to talk about these 
things to-day, but I do not think it is wrongand 
as she speaks, she takes a purse from her pocket, 
and empties it in her lap, and shows several pieces 
of gold and a quantity of silver. “ This is all we 
have got in the world, Willy, but it is all our .own, 
for there is nothing to be paid for only the—the 
undertaker’s bill;” she can hardly get out that word, 
but she does, and goes on quickly, “ and that will 
not be much. And then there are the books and 
the little furniture—and that, yes, that is nearly all; 
but then it is better than if we were quite destitute, 
you know: it will give me time to try for work, and 
old Betty and Mr. Underwood have promised to 
help me. Don’t cry, dear, dear Willy, my darling 
brother ;” and she breaks off from what she is say¬ 
ing to comfort her brother ; and so the da}' wears 
on, and night comes, and they sleep in spite of care 
and sorrow. 

Days and weeks and months pass away, and the 
orphans struggle on. They are unknown : tho 
only hearts to feel for them are those of the land¬ 
lord in whose house they live, and who keeps an 
old book-shop below, and his old housekeeper, 
Betty. They are poor also, and cannot help the 
children much, either by purse or influence; but 
Mary is brave-hearted, industrious, and willing. 
She obtains work—very poor work and ,very poorly 
paid—but she plies her needle actively, and she 
earns, alas ! not so much as is needed for her 
brother’s support and her own. So, little by little 
her purse has become empty, and most of her 
father’s books have been sold to the poor second¬ 
hand bookseller below. He has given a good price 
for them—more than he could aflord, nay, he has 
sold them at a loss; but the price was little. Fur¬ 
niture has gone too, save the few articles which 
cannot be done without, and the money obtained 
for it has wasted away. 


Poor Willy has tried to get employment, but ho 
has failed; and he has grown thin, and tall, and 
pale. His clothes are outgrown, and Mary cannot 
replace them; she cannot replenish her own scanty 
and failing wardrobe; both Mary and Willy get 
shabbier and shabbier, but Mary still hopes and 
believes that God will help them, is helping them 
always, has not forgotten them, will not forsake 
them if they do not forsake him. 

And she does not forsake him. She learns to 
know more of him. She makes his word her 
delight and her counsellor. She believes. Yes, 
there is faith in her heart, and love, and hope, and 
resignation, and patience. 

It is not exactly thus with Willy. He loves his 
sister dearly, but ho has gradually grown morose 
to all besides, and unbelieving too. “ If God can 
help, why doesn’t hep” he petulantly asks, "and 
not let Mary be wearing herself out, earning some¬ 
times not sixpence a-day, and me going everywhere 
begging for work, and not able to get it ? If God 
cares for us, as Mary says,” he goes on, “ why did 
he let our father die P and why does he not let 
some of the people who read the books our father 
wrote, and who praise them, and the booksellers 
who are making money by selling them, and the 
publishers who boast how many editions they have 
published—I say, why does not God let these peo¬ 
ple know that the poor dead author’s children are 
half-starving?” 

Poor Willy, it would not be difficult to answer 
him, perhaps ; and he is sometimes answered by tho 
strong faith and trust of his sister; but he is hard 
to be persuaded. 

CHAPTER XIX.—TIIE ORPHANS.—THE POOR CLERK AND 
IIIS LANDLORD. 

I AH afraid, too, (continued Sixpence’s amanuensis, 
pursuing the theme,) that Willy gets into bad com¬ 
pany sometimes. He does not want to remember 
that his father was a gentleman, he says. Why 
should he P he asks; and he rambles the streets, 
and begins to look disreputable, and to talk slang. 
At last he gets into trouble, by reason of being in 
the society of a dishonest companion, and is sent 
to prison. Meanwhile, Mary, yet ignorant of her 
brother’s unhappiness, sinking beneath her load, 
falls suddenly ill. 

And now is seen and proved how God has cared 
for her and her brother too. Her illness and Willy’s 
sorrow raises up for them powerful friends. Willy 
is redeemed from his short confinement, wiser and 
humbled. Mary is nursed and tended. Gifts are 
poured in upon them both; and, better than mere 
gifts, countenance and help. Mary is rescued from 
her ill-paid employ; and thenceforth, instead of 
working on coarse calico, her needle will pierce silk 
and satin. A premium is paid for her instruction, 
and she is received into a friendly home; while 
Willy, with her reluctant consent and many tears 
at parting, and with constant prayers for him, after¬ 
wards breathed from her full heart, becomes what 
he has desired to be, a sailor boy, and by favour 
and strong influence of his new friends is on the 
road to preferment in his profession. 

Other months and years pass away. Look again, 

z z 2 
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my friend. The once friendless orphan girl is 
befriended, admired, and loved, now that she is 
woman. Ten years have passed away since she and 
Willy stood so desolately by their father’s open 
grave; eight years since when, but for the humanity 
of her poor landlord, she would have perished for 
want of bread. And now Mary B-is prosper¬ 

ous. Her story—the story of her quiet, enduring, 
patient struggles—when made known, found for 
her friends and patrons; and her sweetness of 
temper, her untiring application, and her ster¬ 
ling worth, have retained them and enlarged their 
circle. 

She is clever and skilful too, and tasteful as 
well; and the ladies whose carriages are often to 
be seen at her door, while they know but little 
of her private worth, and think little of her as an 
example of faith and patience and hope, wonder 
what they should do without Mary B-. 

She has grave thoughts sometimes, but not sad 
ones. There is her brother at sea. Ah, but lie is 
a comfort to her and a credit to his patrons. He 
has redeemed his character, and has risen in his 
profession, which he loves enduringly, in spite of 
its hardships and dangers. He is now first mate 
of a trading vessel which takes long voyages. He 
has been three times home in the eight years which 
have elapsed since he first stepped on deck, a boy; 
and his sister looks daily for his fourth visit, for 
nearly two years have passed away since his last 
return. She will not long have to bear the hope 
deferred. He landed not many days since, he is 
on the road to her now. He is sitting down to 
rest; he has broken in upon my long solitude, and 
rescued me from my lowly, undertrodden state, and 
brightened up my countenance. My new owner’s 
name is William B-. 

Having rested, my new owner started to his feet 
and pursued his journey. How his spirits rose as 
he drew nearer to his sister’s home; how he had a 
friendly word for every passing stranger; how, in 
the exuberance of his gladness, and in anticipation 
of his meeting with Mary, he sang merrily as he 
strode over the ground; and then how, when he 
recalled the past, and remembered that scene by 
the open grave, and that other scene of deep dis¬ 
tress and destitution, and many other time3 of 
trouble and trial, his voice sank again into silence, 
and his eye moistened ; all this, I say, it is needless 
to speak of at large. 

At length, as evening drew on, his journey also 
drow near to its termination. The large and busy 
town lay spread before him in its valley, with the 
towers and spires of its churches, illuminated by 
the beams of the setting sun. A few minutes 
more—they seemed long to him—and his feet 
were on the pavement of the town; a few minutes 
more, and he was at the door of his sister’s house; 
another minute, and he was in her arms, clasping 
her in a brotherly embrace, and imprinting kisses 
on her fair forehead. 

The poor clerk paused here. It was early in 
the night yet; but he had other matters in hand. 

The business in hand was this. The lonely man 


had that day received a small gratuity from his 
employers at Peggram’s Wharf, in token of their 
approval of his diligence; and having at different 
times received many special kindnesses from his 
landlord, the little barber on the ground-floor, 
he had determined to stretch a point or so, and 
entertain Mr. Keenedge in his own room. 

Not much preparation was needed. Our poor 
clerk’s hospitable intentions were very genuine, but 
also simple. He had brought with him the ma¬ 
terials for the joint repast in a little basket; and, 
seeing that ho could not make much boast of his 
own accomplishments as a cook, they were already 
prepared for the table when purchased. It was 
only needful, therefore, to remove his papers and 
spread his cloth, and discharge the contents of his 
basket into two or three small dishes (borrowed), 
and the supper was so far ready. But, as the 
evening air was chilly, the poor clerk laid and lighted 
a fire on his rarely used hearth; and by the time 
the heavy damp air was expelled from the chimney, 
and the flames blazed up cheerily, the hour had 
arrived for the reception of his visitor. 

Who came punctually at the appointed time. He 
was immensely smartened up, this little barber. He 
had removed his apron, and exhibited a pair of gray 
pantaloons, ornamented with black military stripes. 
He had doffed his nankeen jacket, and donned a 
bright blue coat with swallow tails, an extraor¬ 
dinarily high and stiff collar, bright shining yellow 
buttons, and very tight sleeves. “ It was made for 
me,”.said he, later in the evening, and when he was 
warmed into confidential intercourse, and he said 
it with a gentle sigh; “it was made for me, John, 
when I was a young man, and was a little bit of a 
dand} r , you know, and when I thought I was all 

right for-there, I may as well tell you, John, this 

is the very coat I was a-going to be married in, 
and wasn’t—there.” 

“ Why not, Mr. Keenedge P” asked the poor clerk, 
dreamily. 

“ Jilted, John, jilted. Ah, well, it was best so. 
I know it now, and I tried to think it then; but I 
didu’t get over it for a while. It was a blow, you 
see, John; and I couldn’t a-bear to look at my gay 
coat for a long while afterwards; I never put it on 
for ten whole years, and tisn’t often now. I dare 
say it is old-fashioned, but I am old-fashioned, too; 
so it suits, you see.” 

But to return. It was in this costume that Mr. 
Keenedge entered the room of his lodger, bringing 
with him a chair, for, as before observed, the poor 
clerk’s room boasted of but one seat. 

And soon the host and his guest were seated; and 
the poor clerk said grace softly, and then they began, 
with becoming gravity, to demolish the good things 
before them. Not many words were spoken till 
the repast was over; but when the table was pushed 
back, and they drew near to the fire, their lips were 
unclosed. 

“ I take it very kind of you, John,” said Mr. 
Keenedge, “ that you should con t.eseend to ask for 
my company at this time. I do indeed.” 

The poor clerk looked into his visitor’s face, first 
with profound amazement, and then his aspect 
became troubled. 
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“ For ifc is condescension, John,” continued tlie 
little barber; “ don’t tell me, anybody,” said he, 
looking round, “that I am a fit and proper person 
to be a-sitting and a-talking so familiar with a man 
as is every inch a gentleman, as was a born and bred 
gentleman, and-” 

“Mr. Keenedge, my good friend,” interposed 
the poor clerk with rapid utterance, “this is not 
right; you must not talk so extravagantly. I a 
gentleman! I condescend! You do not know. I 
am sure you do not mean it; but you do not know 
how much pain you give me by talking in such a 
manner. You do not know what I am.” 

“*Yes, John, I do,” replied Mr. Keenedge; “you 
are a man of a thousand, John; but I won’t—there, 
I hadn’t ought to have spoke my feelings; only 
I thank you, John, for being so friendly and free; 
there, now I have said it, and my mind is easy.” 

“Mr. Keenedge,” said the poor clerk, after a 
short silence, in which his countenance seemed 
agitatod with some secret emotions, “ I never 
thought that I should bring myself to speak of my 
own history. You know, when I first took this 
room of you-” 

“More than ten years ago, John,” said the 
landlord. 

“Yes, more than ten years ago: I told you 
that I was a very poor man, and unfortunate.” 

“Yon did, John,” the little barber nodded; 
“ yes, and it was easy to see that you was in great 
trouble. I knew it before you ever spoke. Ah! 
I haven’t forgot the turn you gave me when you 
came into my little shop below, and asked to be 
let to shave yourself with one of my raziors. 4 Mo,’ 
thinks I, 4 not if I knows it, my friend; none of my 
raziors goes into your hands to-day, if I knows it. 
If you are too poor to pay, I’ll shave you for nothink, 
and welcome,’ thinks I, and so I said, John.” 

“ It is all true, Mr. Keenedge; and I thank you 
heartily now, though I was too proud to thank you 
then, for your kindness and caution. However, there 
wasn’t the danger you thought of. Rut this is not 
what I was about to say. You remember that I let 
you shave me-” 

“ And you paid me, too ; yes, yes; trust you for 
-that. If it had a-been your last penny-” 

“ It was nearly my last penny, my friend, though 
I did not say so then. But I was in trouble; and 
your kind look gave mo courage to tell you so, and 
to say that I wanted a lodging, the poorer and 
meaner the better, so that I could be alone.” 

“Yes, John, I remember that too; and that, 
seeing a card in my window, 4 A room to let un¬ 
furnished for a single man,’ you would like to 
lake it.” 

“ I told you also, Mr. Keenedge,” continued the 
poor clerk, without noticing his friend’s response, 
“that I could not give you any reference as to 
character; that I was a man almost unknown, and 
wished to be; that I had just obtained employment, 
such as it was, which would enable me to pay the 
rent of the room; but that I should wish to come 
and go unquestioned, and that no inquiry should 
ever be made about me by you, if no inquiry 
were made concerning me by others, which was not 
likely.” 


] The little barber nodded. He remembered it all. 

“ Then you asked me my name, and I said, 4 My 

name is John.’ 4 Yes,’ you said 4 John -,’ and 

you waited for me to fill up the blank. ‘John, 
only John,’ I said; 4 John, and nothing else.” 

“ I recollect it all as if it was yesterday,” rejoined 
the landlord ; 44 and I remember—you won’t mind 
my saying it now, John—that I was queered a bit 
then. ‘There isn’t any honest man as need be 
ashamed of the name he took from his father,’ I 
thought; ‘ and I don’t want to have nothink to do 
with a man as won’t own to his right name.’ ” 

“ I know you hesitated, my friend; I knew it 
then,” continued the poor clerk, “ for I watched 
your countenance closely; but your good nature 
and compassion prevailed, and I carried my point. 
‘ Let ifc be John, if you will,’ you said, and you 
took me in as your lodger, and since then I have 
been John—only John—to you and to all the 
world.” 

“True, true,” the little barber nodded; “and I 
have never repented trusting to you, John.” 

“I am thankful for that; how thankful you 
cannot tell,” said the poor clerk humbly. “Well, 
since then—more than ten years ago—you have 
shown me kindness on kindness.” 

“ Mo, no; don’t say it, John,” said Mr. Keenedge, 
waving his hand. 

“ Kindness on kindness; and the greatest of all 
kindnesses in that you have borne with my whims, 
and have never sought to know more of me than 
you have seen.” 

“There hasn’t been no need, John,” said the 
landlord. 

“ But now,” continued the poor clerk, “ the time 
is come when I feel that I ought to return con¬ 
fidence for confidence. Mot to-night, for I am not 
equal to it; but come and see me again to-morrow 
night, my friend, and I will tell you part of my 
history.” 

“Mot if ifc would hurt your mind to tell it, 
John.” 

“Ifc will, and ifc will not. Ifc may relieve me,” 
said the speaker; “ and ifc is due to you.” 


TORCHLIGHT PROCESSIONS. 

The Mendelssohn Musical Festival of the 4th of 
May, at the Crystal Palace, was concluded by a 
torchlight procession. On a more recent occasion, 
at the opening of a public park and garden at Hull, 
a similar display took place—on the suggestion, we 
suppose, of the German residents in that town, for 
this is a custom which we English have lately im¬ 
ported from Germany. There, torchlight processions 
are not only offered as tributes to the illustrious 
dead, but also to the popular living; indeed, 
they seem the usual winding up of all fetes, 
and are especially a passion with German students. 
Generally, the promenade terminates at some given 
spot, where the space is sufficiently large for the 
purpose, and each bearer dashes his torch down in 
a peculiar manner, to the sound of music, while 
they all blaze up again in one general bonfire; 
sometimes they sing a kind of hymn, and modulate 
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the sounds down lower and lower, until the fire is 
extinguished. Something of this kind was done at 
the Crystal Palace; but there they performed some 
evolutions, no doubt because the line of march was 
not sufficiently long to give the visitors time enough 
to see the effect of the light upon surrounding 
objects. 

When seen for the first time, the effect is pecu¬ 
liarly solemn, particularly when accompanied with 
a full military band. This many of our tourists 
must have felt, as they have an opportunity of 
witnessing a most imposing display at Frankfort, in 
the month of August, on the anniversary of the 
birth of the Emperor of Austria. The soldiers’ 
black steeds, bright helmets, and long white cloaks 
there, add very much to the effect; but the most 
beautiful part of it few see, for most are generally 
contented with watching the procession pass slowly 
under their windows. 

On the soldiers’ return to their barracks, which 
are situated at Stockhausen on the opposite bank 
of the Maine, they all throw their torches into the 
river, the instant they reach the centre of the 
bridge; and as they drop down, two and two, the 
long white cloaks which are in advance look 
still more solemn, illuminated by the uncertain 
light behind. This, a little cynical French artist, 
who had to flee from Paris in 1848, openly declared 
in a large part} 7 , mostly composed of Germans, to be 
the only sight that had interested him in Germany. 

The Frankfurters still boast of one famous mid¬ 
night promenade in the depth of winter, which 
took place about four years ago; the sledges 
extended from the middle of the town to the 
forest, or, as we should say, “ the wood,” for the 
trees by no means merit the grand rank in which 
they hold them. The distance is rather more than 
two English miles. The snow had been lying on 
the ground for many weeks; the sledges were either 
new, or else newly decorated for the occasion; most 
of the horses were adorned with feathers ; and when 
the vast fortunes of the bankers and merchants 
there are taken into consideration, it may be well 
imagined what the effect must have been. 

The inhabitants of the free towns of Frankfort 
and Hamburg always seem to be vying with the 
royal cities in splendour and show. Our own much- 
talked-of royal procession on the course at Ascot 
is more than rivalled at the little court of Hanover, 
even on any military occasion ; indeed, it seems a 
perfect marvel how it is all supported; for carriages 
and four, red and gold liveries, silk stockings, and 
outriders, are as plentiful as blackberries in Sep¬ 
tember. Frederick the Great, in the first book he 
ever published, made a capital expose of the love of 
show at the German courts, more particularly 
intended for Saxe-Weimar, which, in his day, made 
royal displays on wonderfully small means. 

Torchlight processions are more in favour in 
university towns, where they serve as a sort of 
excitement to the students. Every opportunity is 
seized upon for getting them up ; the successes of 
friends, or their death, are both equally made sub¬ 
servient for a sort of fete. There was an example 
of the latter kind about two years back, which must 
have struck those who witnessed it as peculiarly sad. 


A young man of very high attainments, but of 
humble parentage, was attacked with consumption, 
•which carried him oft 1 , after intense suffering, as it 
had 'done with his father, a brother, and a sister. 
His fellow students, wishing to show their affection 
for him, and admiration of his talents, determined 
upon giving him an honourable burial. Accord¬ 
ingly, he was borne to the cemetery, a distance of 
more than a mile, by four students, at nine o’clock 
on a cold bleak evening in January, preceded and 
followed by a host of others, each carrying a torch, 
while a band played, and the church bells rang a 
sort of funeral peal; and the poor lone mother sat 
in her desolate home, weeping for the lost one, who 
was her last support. Prudent folks whispered 
that the money so lavishly spent to get up a show, 
and amuse the thoughtless survivors, might have 
been better bestowed upon the childless widow; 
but we can’t make all the world think as we do. 
Besides, our charity balls, it is sad to say, are very 
nearly akin to such processions: many would not 
give their money to the charity if they were not 
lured to do so by the prospect of pleasure to them¬ 
selves. Besides, we don’t know but many of the 
students may have given their mite: there is many 
a good deed done privately, of which the gossips 
know nothing. 

But students’ freaks are generally looked upon 
with a very lenient eye, even by those who have 
been inconvenienced by them. 

If a lady were sitting quietly in her carriage 
before a shop door in London, waiting for a friend, 
and the doors of her carriage were simultaneously 
opened, and a long train of young men were to 
walk through it, each raising his cap to the lady 
with the greatest gravity as ho passed, the people 
in the street would instantly interfere, a policeman 
would be sent for, and there would be a row; but 
this once actually occurred at Gottingen 1 The 
lady having had time to recover from her surprise 
at the ever-continuing visits, at last burst into a 
hearty laugh, which soon became general; the 
doors were then closed again, and they all disap¬ 
peared somewhere behind the carriage. 

It appears strange to English ears to hoar con¬ 
stantly of i( students” and “college educations” 
among the sons of what we consider “ the people,” 
but they are very common in Germany. Students’ 
lodgings may be had in university towns for a mere 
gong. Some of them, it must be confessed, are 
dreary-looking enough; but there the students toil 
on indefatigably, often with credit to themselves, 
but frequently at a greater cost than their friends 
at home are well able to meet, or at all bargained 
for. 

Apart from their love for and consumption of 
beer, they are no poor patrons of coffee. The end 
of most of their walks is some romantic spot where 
it can be obtained, and they need certainly not give 
up the palm to the French for the knowledge of the 
art of making good coffee. It cannot, however, bo 
called a national taste, for we are told by one of 
the popular writers of the day, that it was quite 
unknown to the people before the time of their 
darling, Frederick the Great, his haughty pre¬ 
decessors having always reserved the right of drink- 
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ing it entirely to tlie royal family, or those imme¬ 
diately in attendance on them. 

At most of the public gardens where concerts 
are given, coffee is now the only refreshment; there 
are, however, others, over the entrance to which 
“ Bier-Keller” is printed in large letters, literally 
“ Beer-cellar;” but the building from which it is 
supplied is not unfrequently a Swiss cottage, or 
something equally romantic, and tables are ranged 
for the customers on terraces one above the other, 
where the vine is flourishing in all its beauty. 

The members of the different colleges mostly 
keep to their particular “beer-cellars,” which they 
have generally supported from generation to gene¬ 
ration ; and after the lectures they may be seen 
streaming into them, talking and laughing, cer¬ 
tainly with more vivacity than is generally attri¬ 
buted to their national character. Should the 
owners of these places change their locality or give 
up business, a demonstration is immediately got 
up—perhaps a farewell dinner, or a tilting match. 
A stranger who had not been previously informed, 
would imagine that something very extraordinary 
was going to take place, on seeing some eight or 
ten mounted cavaliers, with coloured scarfs and 
flying banners, followed by all the public carriages 
which they have been able to seize for the occa¬ 
sion. Into these from one to four scramble, the 
whole being brought up with a great team, drawn 
by as many horses as can be begged or borrowed, 
in part of which some rather indifferent musicians 
are seated, the remaining spacs being filled with 
barrels of beer. Thus the “ cellar ” is patronized 
to the very last moment. Sometimes the return 
is effected quietly, sometimes by torchlight. 

In a country where horses do scarcely any of 
the field labour, (as in Heidelberg, for instance,) 
they are not easily procured, and the most sorry 
looking animals head these gallant processions, 
and discompose their riders’ equanimity to a fear¬ 
ful extent. There the poor oxen are cruelly used, 
only two being generally employed to drag masses 
of stone from a quarry, situated on one of the high¬ 
est hills; the roads, however, are beautiful, and 
must excite the admiration even of the English, 
who have good reason to be proud of their public 
causeways. To add to the misery of the poor 
animals, they are actually fastened down by tho 
horns to tho shafts of the cart. 

But they don’t ill-use all their animals in the like 
manner, for in the north, horses are fattened up for 
food. In the daily papers, which are more than 
half filled with advertisements, and supplied at the 
charge of sixpence per month, a fine, fat, frisky- 
looking horse frequently heads an announcement 
to “ sausage makers,” that on such a day the same 
will be killed, when they are requested to make 
timely application. These sausages, and others 
made from pigs’ liver, form a never failing resource 
to thrifty housewives who find themselves suddenly 
in want of an extra dish; let those eat them wbo 
can; where beef and mutton may bo bad as good 
even as in England, there is choice for all. 

Torchlight processions, as we have previously 
said, seem to be most in favour in university 
towns; for there they may be made to serve two 


purposes—either to do honour to a favourite, or to 
spite bis rival. If a professor be chosen for either 
of the colleges, who has in any way made himself 
obnoxious, a demonstration is immediately got up 
in honour of the most favoured one, frequently to 
his very great surprise and annoyance. The ladies 
of the family dilate with great bitterness upon tho 
expense and inconvenience which these fluttering 
visits entail upon the household, such as blackened 
ceilings, soiled Curtains, and a score of other minor 
domestic grievances, too long to relate here, but 
hard to be borne by those wbo have no part in the 
pageant. 

There are more heavy expenses than these. When 
the procession arrives at the residence of the popu¬ 
lar individual, he has to appear at an open window 
or balcony, to bow to those below. A few are then 
admitted, who are treated to choice wines and other 
dainties, and while the address is being read, the 
torch-bearers below keep dashing the sooty things 
against the ground, or the Louse, as the case may 
be, for they have to return in the same order in 
which they came. One lecturer had no less than 
four such processions in his honour in a very 
short space of time, out of pure disinterested good¬ 
will. The damage, therefore, done to his property 
was naturally not very trifling ; for his house was 
situated in a very narrow street, and the high 
garden wall which fronted it, and was on most 
occasions of a tolerably pure white, formed a too 
ready means for keeping up the brightness of the 
torches. Those who looked at them at the Crystal 
Palace were at a comfortable distance; let them be¬ 
ware how they ever get nearer. 


ROBERT STEPHENS OH. 

At the period when the Americans were fighting 
their way to become a great independent cotton- 
growing nation—just after the completion of re¬ 
markable mechanical inventions at home for the 
preparation of the downy material, the spinning- 
jenny, water-frame, and mule-jenny, with the im¬ 
proved steam engine—just before horse posts, 
loitering at every village inn to gossip with “mine 
host ” or the ostler, began to be superseded on the 
highroads by mail coaches for the conveyance 
of letters, travelling some six miles an hour—about 
the time that Sunday-school instruction dawned 
in its blessedness upon the land—and tho very year 
that Herschel doubted the known bounds of the 
solar universe—George Stephenson was born. We 
string these facts together, because he lived to 
achieve no mean victory over space and time by 
quickening locomotion; alter postal arrangements 
completely; render tens of thousands of juveniles 
belonging to the impoverished classes happy excur¬ 
sionists on their school holiday, passing from dingy 
towns to the clear streams, green fields; and sylvan 
scenes of the country; and because the great work 
of his life, the First Grand Experimental Railway, 
was originally conceived with no other object in 
view than that of facilitating the transport of 
cotton from the quays of Liverpool to the factories 
of Manchester. 
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BIETH-PLACE OP EOBEET STEPHENSON, ' 

“ His task lias lessen’d labour, vanquish'd space j 
And through remotest years, beheld afar, 

His spirit leaves her everlasting trace, 

Where’er impetuous speeds the fiery car.” 

Mark the spot where, in the family Bible of a 
Northumbrian couple in the humblest social posi¬ 
tion at Wylain colliery, near Newcastle, the record 
was entered of their second child, George—“ born 
June, 9 day, 1781 and be willing to render all 
possible aid to the development of every child, 
however poor the homestead and lowly the condi¬ 
tion. Little thought father and mother, if an 
answer could have been returned to the question, 
“What manner of child shall this beP’ , that it 
would have indicated one combining the most in- 
vinoible resolution, with patient painstaking and 
marvellous capacity, the fruit of which has been a 
total revolution in the internal communications of 
the civilized world, and a name henceforth 

“ In our island history enrolled. 

Among the glorious dead. 

The mighty unforgotten men of old.” 

Life was a hard up-hill trudge for boy, youth, and 
man for many a weary year. Yet on he went 
gallantly, as if a consciousness possessed him of 
a high destiny hinging upon surmounting the 
difficulties incident to straitened circumstances, 
which inspired the resolution to strain every nerve 
in the grapple with them rather than be defeated. 
Many were the avocations successfully followed, 
and multifarious the handicrafts incidentally mas¬ 
tered. Originally a cowherd, then a hoer of tur¬ 
nips, next a clearer of coal from stones and dross, 
he was promoted, at the age of fourteen, to be 


WILLINGTON QUAY, (NOW PULLED DOWN.) 

T 

assistant to his honest old father, who was fireman 
at a colliery pumping-engine, then appointed plug- 
man at 12s. a week, and next breaksman at nearly 
20^.; while to a night school he repaired to learn 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and exhaust the 
accomplishments of its master. At the same time 
he contrived to be proficient in cutting out suits of 
clothes, which the colliers’ wives made up for their 
husbands, making shoes and lasts, mending clocks 
and watches, and became so well up in the latter 
art and mystery as to be known to common fame 
as the best clock-doctor in the north country. 
Such a man, 

“O’er whose young morn 
C®lcl penury her wintry shadows threw. 

Alone in toil, in contumely, and scorn, 

Still to his heaven-appointed mission true,” 

deserved to succeed; and never was success in 
great ends more complete than his. 

Twenty-one years had passed away, when the 
breaksman entered Newburn church with pretty 
Fanny Henderson, about to become bis wife. Poor 
Bobert Gray was there likewise to act the part of 
bridesman, and had a pension ultimately bequeathed 
to him for life for his services. Joyfully the young 
husband, with his bride behind him on a pillion, 
took her on horseback to his home, then at Wil- 
lington Quay, on the north bank of the Tyne, about 
six miles from Newcastle. Mark another spot, as 
unpretentious as the preceding. In the second 
story of this house, and in the room lighted by the 
window next to that built up with brickwork, the 
wife became a mother, and gave birth to a boj’, 

I Bebert, worthy his sire’s renown, who lived to 
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Gend the locomotive whistling through the land of 
the Pharaohs, span the mighty St. Lawrence, and 
leave monuments of his constructive ability upon 
four continents. This house no longer exists. It 
was taken down to make way for the Stephenson 
Memorial Institute, and we cannot but regret that 
its removal was considered necessary. Nor refrain 
we from expressing the natural wish, that Fanny 
Henderson had survived to witness the fame of her 



’COTTAGE AT KILLING WORTH, AND SUN-DIAL OVER DOOR, MADE BY 
ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


husband and son, and share their prosperity. But 
she died when the child was too young to appre¬ 
ciate the bereavement, and for a time the loss of 
his first love covered the father’s hearth with 
darkness. 

Robert Stephenson was born on the 16th of 
.December, 1803. Cast upon the sole care of his 
father in tender years, he was almost constantly by 
his side, watching him while poring over models, 
plans, drawings,, and diagrams, and while attend¬ 
ing to the details of practical engineering. His 
boyhood was passed at West Moor, Killing worth 
colliery, seven miles north of Newcastle, where the 
■elder Stephenson laid the broad foundation of his 
lofty renown while an engine-wright in the service 
of Lord Ravensworth. The cottage he occupied 
^till stands, with the sun-dial over the door, the 
joint work of the inmates. Having procured a 
copy of Ferguson’s “Astronomy,” the boy drew 
■out on paper, under his father’s direction, a dial 
suited to the latitude of Killingworth. A stone 
proper for the purpose was then obtained, and, 
after much hewing and polishing, the stone dial 
was fixed in front of the cottage, to the wonder¬ 
ment of the villagers, jt bears the date, “ August 
11th, mdcccxvi.” Masiy now alive in the neigh¬ 
bourhood can well remember Robert, dressed in a 
homespun coat of George’s own cut, full of life and 
fond of pranks, which, however, had generally 
some intelligent object in view. On one occasion 
the sire found the mischievous youngster busily 
engaged, by means of a kite, in imitating Frank¬ 
lin s experiment, and drawing down electric sparks 
into the hind quarters of his pony. On this pony 


he might be seen morning and evening cantering 
to and from school at Newcastle, with his wallet of 
provisions for the day, and bag of books slung 
over his shoulder. 

School-days were followed by an apprenticeship 
to the well-known Nicholas Wood, as an under coal- 
viewer, .at Killingworth ; and at this subterranean 
occupation some three years were passed, not with¬ 
out the experience of great peril. Once, while with 



COTTAGE AT WYLAM: BIRTH-PLACE OP GEORGE STEPHENSON. 


the master and a fellow workman in an unfrequented 
part of the pit, there was an explosion of fire-damp. 
Instantly the party were blown down, and the lights 
extinguished. They were a mile away from the 
shaft, and quite in the dark. Robert and his com¬ 
rade, under the first impulse, on recovering, ran 
towards the shaft at full speed, till the latter halted, 
saying, “ Stop, laddie, stop, we maun gang back, 
and seek the maister.” Gallantly they returned, 
and rescued him, stunned and bruised, from danger. 
As the father’s circumstances improved, the son’s 
prospects brightened; and, to qualify him for a 
higher position, he was taken from coal-viewing, 
and sent in the year 1820, at the age of seventeen, 
to the University of Edinburgh. Only the expense 
of a single session could be afforded. But so dili¬ 
gently was it improved, that at the end of six 
months he came back with the prize for mathe¬ 
matics, and with the bettor prize of the knowledge 
how to teach himself. 

At this period, the elder Stephenson was engaged 
in surveying aline for the Stockton and Darlington 
railway, the first iron road constructed for the pur¬ 
poses of general traffic, and the first public highway 
on which locomotive engines were regularly em¬ 
ployed, but originally intended to be worked by 
horse-power. Robert trudged by his side, entering 
the figures while his father took the sights. They 
began their task with the first blush of dawn, and 
continued it till dusk, taking their chance of getting 
bread and milk for refreshment, or a homely dinner 
in some cottage by the wayside. Eager discus¬ 
sions passed between the two respecting the loco¬ 
motive, as alterations and improvements in matters 
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of detail were suggested ; but botb agreed in con¬ 
fident anticipations of its ultimate triumph over 
every other species of tractive power on railways. 
After assisting for a short time in the steam-engine 
manufactory, then in its infancy at Newcastle, 
Eobert Stephenson accepted a mining appointment 
in South America, as it was conceived that the 
voyage thither, with change of climate, would be of 
service to his health, injured by severe application. 
Prom this engagement, which extended over three 
years, he returned towards the close of 1827, meet¬ 
ing with a singular adventure by the way. 

"Having reached Carthagena, on the Gulf of 
Darien, he was compelled to halt in that miserable 
town, one of the strongholds of the yellow fever, 
awaiting a ship to convey him to New York. . In 
the comfortless public room of the wretched inn, 
he met with an Englishman, tall, gaunt, and care¬ 
worn, evidently in the last stage of impoverishment. 
The stranger proved to be a brother engineer, well 
known by name, Mr. Eichard Trevithick, the Don 
Eicardo Trevithick of Peru vian celebrity, to whom 
we have had occasion to refer.* All the brilliant 
prospects placed before him by the authorities of 
that country, founded upon the drainage of the sil¬ 
ver mines by steam-power, had been utterly dis¬ 
appointed ; and he was making his way to England 
almost penniless, a living example of the truth of 
the Spanish proverb, that “a silver mine brings 
misery, a gold mine ruin.” It was a most fortunate 
meeting for him, for he was at once relieved of 
further embarrassment by an advance of £50. The 
parties were soon in earnest conversation upon a 
subject in which both took the deepest interest—-the 
steam-horse. But Trevithick’s ideas never went 
beyond a steam-carriage adapted for use on com¬ 
mon roads, an example of which, as successful as 
any other, he had invented and patented before 
Eobert Stephenson was born. Coleridge used to 
tell an anecdote with great glee respecting this 
machine, during a trial of it, in an obscure district 
of Cornwall, by the inventor and his partner Vivian. 
While at the top of its speed, they suddenly saw a 
closed toll-bar before them. Vivian called to Trevi¬ 
thick, who was behind, to slacken speed; but the 
momentum was so great, that the engine was only 
brought to a stand close to the gate, which the 
keeper quickly threw open in utter consternation. 
“ What’s to pay P” shouted Vivian. But not a word 
could the man articulate. “ What’s to pay ?” was 
ngain demanded. “ No-noth-nothing to pay,” ho 
at last replied, shaking from top to toe; “ do, my 
de-dear Mr. Devil, drive on as fast as you can; no¬ 
thing to pay.” It is remarkable of the two Eng¬ 
lishmen who so unexpectedly met at Garth agena, 
that some sixteen years previous, Trevithick had 
exhibited bis steam-carriage in tbe metropolis, 
wbicb conveyed a load of passengers in an inclosed 
piece of ground near Easton Square—tbe very spot 
from wbicb, seven years later, Stephenson started 
the North Western Eailway. 

On returning from the western 'world, Eobert 
Stephenson again joined the factory at Newcastle. 
He had indeed been expressly recalled to aid his 


* No. 389. “First Steam Engine in South America.” 


father with the locomotive, and prepare the iron 
steed for tbe opening day of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Eailway, the 15th of September, 1830. 
The triumph then was complete. Though clouded 
by the melancholy accident to Mr. Huskisson, yet 
that event served to illustrate its efficiency, lor, to 
obtain medical help, the wounded body of the 
statesman was conveyed some fifteen miles in 
twenty-five minutes, or at the rate of thirty-six 
miles an hour — a speed which came upon the world 
with the surprise of a new and unlooked-for phe¬ 
nomenon. Erom this period, the establishment at 
Newcastle took a start as a manufactory of loco¬ 
motives ; it became one of the largest and most 
famous in the world, as it still is, sending out 
engines, as railways spread, to the various countries 
of Europe and the United States of America. 

[To be continued.] 
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SKYE: EEOM THE TOP OF CUCHULLIN. 

PART II. 

On the far west, the Atlantic was scarcely hidden 
from ns by the low-lying islands of North and 
South Uist, on which kelp fires were now sending 
forth long streams of smoke. North of these lay 
a more mountainous island, the upper part of 
which is called Lewis, and the lower, wilder, and 
more interesting, Harris. These are the Hebrides, 
or, if Skye be also admitted into their number, the 
Outer Hebrides. The word is literally a mistake , 
and has no meaning; it arose from some typo¬ 
graphical error in reading the true name—Eebudse. 
On the south, and near us, were the Islands Ganna, 
Bum, and Eigg, with its queer-looking scaur, 
something like a camel’s hunch. The mainland 
from north to south presented almost every variety 
of surface. IIere_ parallel vertebrae of mountain 
groups ran down to the sea ; there a loch thrust 
itself for miles into the interior : here a crest rose 
eccentric and defiant ; there a ridge, smooth, regu¬ 
lar, and sloping, prostrated itself before some tyrant 
peak. East of us and almost at our feet, marked 
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by its ruined fort of Castle Moil on our island, and 
by its light-house on the opposite shore, was the 
narrow strait, called Kyle-akin, the northern out¬ 
let of the Sound of Sleat, which separates Skye 
from the mainland. A schooner or two was pass¬ 
ing through this close channel. 

Koughly speaking, the geology of Skye may be 
said to consist of trap. .Trappa is Scandinavian 
for “ stair,” and looking northwards we at once 
saw the propriety of the term, as the various some¬ 
what interesting-looking hills rose in wide sloping 
terraces, and at last often, as would naturally hap¬ 
pen, became tables. It is remarked that these 
tabulated mountains often appear in pairs; and there 
is a notable instance of this on the north-west por¬ 
tion of the island, at the head of Loch Follart, and 
opposite to Dunvegan Castle, the seat of the 
Macleods, where there rise two of these fraternal 
mountains, which go by the name of Macleod’s 
Tables. On their western side, some distance into 
the sea, some most curious rocks rise up from the 
water, bare, rough, slender, detached from each 
other, and the highest said to be 200 feet above the 
water, which, however, is gradually grinding them 
away. They are called Macleod’s Maidens, and 
resemble the Needles off the Isle of Wight. In 
his account of a visit to Dunvegan Castle, Sir 
Walter Scott makes two amusing mistakes, when 
he says that from the castle he beheld “ that part 
of the Cuchullin mountains which are called, from 
their form, Macleod’s Dining Tables.” First, you 
cannot see the Cuchullins from the castle; next, 
the tables are as much a part of the Cuehullins as 
the dome of St. Paul’s is of Westminster Abbey. 

The uninteresting appearance of the northern 
part of Slcj'e is broken by a most remarkable ex¬ 
ception to the general roundness or flatness of the 
mountains. On the western side, high up above 
the sea, and the base on which it stands, washed by 
it, there points skywards a rock, bare as a bone, 
almost as sharp as a church spire, and considerably 
out of the perpendicular. It is the Storr Eock. 
To a playful imagination it might seem as if one of 
the Cuchullin tops had been transported thither; 
or rather, as if the neighbouring tabled mountains 
had been all deprived of their proper summits, 
which had been placed on the Cuchullin ridge, 
while the Storr alone had been allowed to retain 
its pinnacle. There is more than one peak, but 
the one I have mentioned is so prominent as to 
serve for a landmark. 

And the sea view! What is there in the sea 
that constitutes the magnificence of its panorama, 
if one may so express it? Hot the blending, contrast, 
or changing of its colours ; not the white crests that 
top the blue or green waves ; not the shadows that 
flit across its face ; not its mirror-like smoothness; 
nor its ripple, nor its tumult, nor its expanse, nor its 
contractions where it meets some mountain shore; 
not its liberty in the ocean, nor its confinement in the 
loch; not its ships, nor fowl, nor islands; in none 
of these, nor even perhaps in the combination of 
these, lies the magic charm of a sea view. Is it 
the associations which stand connected with the 
sea, and which appeal so strongly to the human 
breast P Or is the explanation simply that, to the 


sea Cod has given beauty, and to man an eye that 
can enjoy it ? 

The reader may imagine lio w well our scene was 
provided with sea, when he learns that though its 
extreme broadth is about forty-five miles, and its 
extreme width twenty-four, there is no spot in Skj r e 
which is five miles distant from the sea, so cleft is 
it with creeks and lochs. 

Of course this affects the occupations of the 
people. Fish may be had in any abundance, though 
occasionally the herring season disappoints their 
expectations. Some additional capital and enter¬ 
prise on the part of the people would make the 
fisheries a much more profitable source of wealth 
than they now are. Perhaps the inhabitants de¬ 
pend more on their little holdings of land for their 
livelihood than on the fruits of the sea; and so, 
owing to the dampness of the climate and the late¬ 
ness and consequent coldness of their harvest time, 
they often are scantily provided for the year, and do 
indeed, especially in the spring, suffer great priva¬ 
tions, as their looks too frequently betoken. Their 
cottages are most wretched. Often floorless and 
chimney less, and (at best) inadequately windowed, 
they almost elevate the cottages of English villages 
into palaces. If, on entering one, you do not want 
to spend the first minutes in a fit of coughing, you 
had best squat down on the earthen floor, and so 
breathe beneath the smoke region. Cleanliness is, 
of course, out of the question. Notwithstanding 
tbeir poverty, however, the Skye folk can hardly be 
persuaded to emigrate, and servants will often leave 
good situations in English families to return to their 
native homes and discomforts. Skye is very healthy. 
That ingredient in the atmosphere, ozone, which 
the reader may have seen attended in the meteor¬ 
ological reports of the newspapers by some decimal 
fraction, is here detected in great force. An officer 
in H. M.’s navy, on surveying service, informed me 
that he had never found it so abundant as in the 
air of Skye, and in the more western island of 
North Uist, 

Skye is divided into seven paxishes; but even 
since the erection of additional kirks by the Free 
Church, the public means of grace are not easy of 
access to many of the inhabitants, who are some¬ 
times miles distant from any place of worship. My 
gilly told me that there was no kii'k within eight or 
nine miles from the hamlet of Scons ex’, whei’e he 
lived, and that, as he had to cross the sea to get to 
his, it was only in fine weather he could go. There 
was, however, a schoolmaster in Sconser, who held 
some kind of service on the Sunday. 

We have already noticed the more distant ob¬ 
jects ; let us now look more to our feet. The little 
inn which we had left in the morning stands near 
the entrance of a glen, which runs in a south¬ 
westerly direction across the island, terminating at 
its western extremity at Camasunaiy on Loch 
Scavaig. This is Glen Sligachan. It separates 
the ridge we had ascended from another lino of 
mountains, beginning with bell-shaped Glamaig 
and Marscow, near the inn, and ending with bold 
and stupendous Blaven over Loch Scavaig. Gla- 
maig axxd Marscow strike the most ordinary 
observer as altogether different from the Cuchul- 
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lin. Those two are red, these are black; those are 
rounded like a dome, these are pointed as pinnacles ; 
those are a conglomeration of large and small 
shingle, these are a huge unbroken mass; those 
are as flesh, these are as bones. 

Ben Blaven, though on the opposite side of the 
glen, and apparently almost connected with the 
red lumps of Glamaig and Marscow, is yet of the 
same character, geologically and picturesquely, as 
the mountains from which it is separated. Black, 
bare, abrupt, though not so pointed as the Cuchul- 
lins proper, to them it clearly belongs. 

The rock of which the Cuchullins may be said to 
be composed is called hypersthene, a name ex¬ 
pressly invented for the mountains by Dr. Maccul- 
loch some thirty-five years ago. It is of adaman¬ 
tine hardness. Crystals of hypersthene are also 
found in the massive pavemental rocks themselves, 
if I may be allowed the word. Try and hammer 
off the crystals from the rock in which they are 
imbedded, and you may wound your hand with a 
splinter or two, but your hammer will make but 
little impression on the hypersthene, which, indeed, 
derives its name from its immense strength. Pro- 
lessor J. Forbes calls it* the “ most solid of all rock 
formations.” Yet, all over this district, you may 
trace long veins of claystone circulating through 
this adamantine rock. These veins often intersect 
each other, and so form squares and parallelograms; 
so that there was a time when even these rocks of 
iron were reft like a biscuit, and the chinks have 
been, as it were, perpetuated by the infusion of the 
liquid claystone. There are appearances also of 
the primitive fluidity of the hypersthene itself, 
veins of hypersthene having been found, as Pro¬ 
fessor Forbes believed he did, in the surrounding 
trap; for the hypersthenic rock lies upon that 
same trap which forms the island’s foundations. 
In one jDortion of the Cuchullins the trap has been 
■discovered at a height of above 2000 feet. 

The peak of Scuir-na-gillean is considered about 
3200 feet above the level of the sea. Other neigh¬ 
bouring peaks are supposed to be of nearly the 
same elevation. Ben Blaven also, the other side 
of the glen, is by some considered as a rival to 
its brethren, the Cuchullins—an idea indignantty 
scouted by my proud gilly as derogatory to our 
present position. It was rather mischievous of us 
to inform him of it. 

As I remember the glories of the scene and the 
delights of our elevation, I don’t seem to myself to 
have made a sufficiently long stay on the top. 
But we had considerable work before us yet, and 
we were therefore compelled to think of descending. 

My guide had been compelled to relinquish the 
idea that we were the first who had ever succeeded 
in reaching the exact summit, by finding, close to 
the top, a rusty hob-nail; yet he would not descend 
without forming his initials with pebbles on the 
peak. When he had done this, we turned our 
backs on Glen Sligachan, and began to dive down 
into that scene of desolation I have already men¬ 
tioned, called Hart-o-Corry. We did not, however, 

* In a papernppencled to Black’s “ Guide to Skye,” to which the 
reader is referred for a fuller account of the geology of the 
Cuchullins. 


descend into the bottom of the basin, but, keeping 
at a considerable height above it, we pursued a 
more easterly course, and at last descended into 
that valley which I have already mentioned as 
opening from Glen Sligachan into Hart-o-Cony. 
We passed “the bloody stone” in the vale, the 
sccno of a horrid murder a long time ago; indeed, 
I think my guide said a double murder was done 
there. I think there is no doubt that the easier 
way to ascend Scuir-na-gillean is by the way we 
came down; that is, to go up from “ the bloody 
stone.” I do not believe that we met with any¬ 
thing in our descent which would be insuperable 
in going up. 

Again we had to climb, but met with nothing 
worth recording till we reached the scene which 
alone is sufficient to bring hundreds to this island 
every year, and which alone is sufficient recom¬ 
pense for all the toil of travel. We at length stood 
over Loch Coruisk, about its middle, and on a 
portion of the mountain called Strona-strea. This 
is not indeed the best side to see it, for you do not 
have the fantastic and stupendous Cuchullins for 
your background, as you have when coming upon 
it from the landing-place on Loch Scavaig, or 
even when reaching the spot to which the guides 
bring their parties from Sligachan. We were, 
moreover, too far above the loch to appreciate the 
effect produced by the masses of rock that lie 
strewn about its margin, of every size and shape, 
and in every position. Some are so imbedded or 
firmly lodged, that no giant—not Cuchullin him¬ 
self—could communicate the slightest thrill to 
them: some are so delicately poised that a child 
might rock them, though their weight may be 
reckoned by tons. And all these rocks are jumbled 
and tumbled about in indescribable confusion, and 
are unrelieved with one green tuft to soothe your 
amazement. 

Yet we were not too high to enjoy the scene 
nevertheless, and especially the sea view. The 
hues around were no longer of the colourless noon¬ 
day sun, but of the sun as it nears its bed; and 
we lay, soothed by the repose into which nature 
seemed to be sinking, calmly enjoying the sweet¬ 
ness of the scene, all the more delightful after the 
wildness and weirdness of our late route and 
eminence. But these hues hinted that we had 
better be starting inn-wards. We felt compelled to 
turn our backs on scenes which have drawn out 
the praises of all that have an eye for beauty, and 
a heart that can sympathize with nature. Sir 
Walter Scott owes some of his most beautiful lines 
to the inspirations of the locality—(they are too 
long to quote, but may be found in the “ Lord of 
the Isles”); and Cuchullin is the very name of 
one of Ossian’s heroes. 

It was my third visit to the spot, my third 
route, my third manner of seeing it. First, I had 
started from Sligachan, passing through its glen 
to Camasunary, and then over and to the top of 
Trodhu, at the southern extremity of Coruisk, and 
between it and the sea. On that occasion, a few 
clouds, light yet opaque, floated about, now con¬ 
cealing the tops of the mountains, and now de¬ 
scending or rising so as to reveal them. The 
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second time, I had landed from Loch Scavaig, 
when mists and rain had given those gloomy de¬ 
solations an extra gloom—not therefore altogether 
disappointing, though effectually shutting ont the 
heights above. But this time and this route and 
this manner surpassed the former ones. 

Yet we must leave. Turning our backs on the 
loch and on the sea, we set our faces in a north¬ 
easterly direction, and began to cross large masses 
of hypersthene rock, which constitutes a pavement 
that is never to be worn out, even if it should be 
submitted to a Cheap side traffic. Much of interest 
stands connected with that same hypersthene pave¬ 
ment. Yeins of sandstone traverse it, filling up a 
thousand fissures. Crystals lie on its surface,' so 
imbedded that scarcely any force can detach them. 
But the chief interest of these rocks is the evidence 
they afford of the action of glaciers. What gave 
them their round smoothness ? Wzather has so little 
effect upon the hypersthene, that even where large 
fragments are found detached, no grit is sprinkled 
beneath them. It cannot be the torrents, that are 
so precipitous as to be full one moment and almost 
empty the next; and there are no reservoirs to 
retain the rain till a sufficient body of water is 
formed to feed the watercourses, and produce the 
force necessary for the effects noticed. And how 
is it, also, that the clay-stone veins are flush with 
the hypersthene rocks they traverse ? As an ex¬ 
planation, the glacier theory is adopted. We learn 
from present existing glaciers in the Alps, etc., the 
effects that are now being slowly produced by their 
action: in these Cuchullins and other mountainous 
districts we trace marks similar to those which the 
Alpine glaciers leave behind them; and, though no 
human life—scarcely the whole epoch of authentic 
history—is long enough to register anything ap¬ 
proaching to the effects that have been produced 
in the Cuchullins, yet it is believed that it is only 
a sufficiently long period of time that is needed, 
for masses of ice in slow motion to round and 
groove by abrasion these rocks as they are now seen. 

Our path lay for some distance up and down 
these glacier-moulded formations ; but, at last, our 
final descent began. We crossed the morass in the 
glen below, and reached the rough road that, alter¬ 
nating with shingle and bog, leads to Sligachan. 
The glen itself is a sight well worth a journey. It 
may hold its own with Glencoe, and is often thought 
superior to it. We had joined it about midway be¬ 
tween our inn and Camasunary, and the half to¬ 
wards Camasunary is at least as beautiful as the 
half towards Sligachan. As we turned to look to¬ 
wards Ben Blaven, the setting sun had coloured its 
gloomy rocks with a rich purple, as if its barren 
side were one mass of heath-blossom, and we 
stopped some minutes to watch the shadow creep 
up towards its summit. Then, for a few moments, 
with its crown of glory on it, it seemed like “ the 
hoary head when found in the way of righteous¬ 
ness,” and then it gently lapsed into repose, clad 
in its grey evening robe. As we passed the base 
of our friend Scuir-na-gillean, he donned his fleecy 
nightcap, and we felt glad that he had refrained so 
long and so unwontedly. We passed a herd of red 
deer, about to settle for the night, and at length, a little 


tired, but none the worse for a twelve hours’ expe¬ 
dition, we reached the inn. I trust I felt thankful 
for having had such a pleasant adventure, and for 
being permitted such a sight of the glorious beau¬ 
ties which an almighty and gracious Father has 
lavished on this locality, and all without a misad¬ 
venture—not so much as a sprained ancle—to mar 
the enjoyment of the day. 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

CHAPTER VI.—EDUCATION IN TIIE BLACK COUNTRY. 

In this nineteenth century, the English nation may 
be denominated a vast academy, over which her 
Majesty exercises a gentle supervision, and regards 
with anxious solicitude the progress of her pupils. 
A paternal government corrects with mild severity 
the dictation of its working classes; benignantly 
smiles over them multiplication, and reviews their 
“seams” with critical but not malignant glance.. 
“My Lords” in council are filled with sorrow when 
Jones, a candidate for pupil teachership, jDronounces 
“man” to be an “ indefinite article,” or asserts with 
confidence that our island home is encircled by the 
Mediterranean. They implore of Brown to pay 
more attention in future to his orthography; and it 
is in grief, rather than in anger, that they declare 
the button holes in the shirt sleeve sent up for in¬ 
spection by Mary Robinson to be anything but 
what they ought to be. My lords have a right to 
expect, from Jones and his comrades, some return 
for all that has been bestowed upon them, in the 
shape of pounds, shillings, and pence; and when 
we take into consideration the almost incredible 
sums of money advanced yearly by Government in 
favour of the national schools, it ceases to be a 
matter of wonder that a sharp look-out is kept 
over their appropriation, or that statistical inquiries 
are frequently more minute than agreeable. My 
visit to the Black Country tended, more than any¬ 
thing else, to convince me that the schoolmaster 
was not only abroad, but wide awake; and, though 
not flogging, which in our era is vulgar, exercising 
a moral influence, infinitely more harassing to the 
undisciplined or refractory mind, than strokes of 
Solomon’s remedy would have proved to the body 
impolitic. 

“ There will be a meeting to-morrow at D- 

of the ‘ Schoolmasters’ Association ;* it may be 
rather interesting, and, at any rate, as you are so 
great on the subject, you cannot do better than go.” 

Such was Mrs. Barry’s counsel; and, having a 
great respect for her judgment on all matters, I fol¬ 
lowed her advice, and went to the meeting. It was 
a quarterly affair, and well attended. A large room 
was nearly filled, principally by the masters from 
different schools in the neighbourhood, though there 
were also present many of the clergy, and a sprink¬ 
ling of mistresses. The latter looked as if they 
had plenty to say, and could, only that sex forbade, 
have said it full as well as the legitimate orators. 
I was one of the earliest arrivals, and had leisure 
to comment upon the varied looks and manners of 
the learned academicians who presented themselves. 
My guide, philosopher, and friend for the occasion 
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was tlie L. R. schoolmaster, and I certainly could 
not have desired a more intelligent companion, or 
one more adapted for the satisfaction of m 3 " much 
inquiring mind. He knew everybody, and every¬ 
body’s affairs, capabilities, and prospects—his class 
in the training college, and subsequent success in 
the management of his school. For himself, he 
had taken “ a first”—quite as much a desideratum, 
in his line of life, as the accomplishment of a like 
feat in the university—and was honourably made 
mention of in the blue book. 

I could not but think, as the masters came in 
smiling and animated, that they were a good-look¬ 
ing, on the whole gentlemanly, and intelligent body 
of men ; and there appeared to be a heartiness and 
sociability prevailing amongst themselves with 
which I was much struck and gratified. There 
seemed also to be an excellent understanding 
between them and the clergy who were present, 
and who took considerable part in the morning’s 
discussion. I cannot say with truth that the 
greater number were wholly free from the scho¬ 
lastic swagger; that there was not a trifling inti¬ 
mation of manner, “ I am a trained man; I know 
a thing or two; it’s very well to talk, and I can 
bear with you, but you’ll not convince me in a 
hurry!” but I do not believe that this was more 
than could deserve the name of a passive possession 
on the part of the owners. 

A chairman had been duly appointed beforehand, 
and proceedings commenced with the repetition of 
the collect for the week, and others; after which 
the two masters to whose turn it had come round 
to do so, prepared to deliver their so-called “ model 
lessons.” Now I should gladly say more in praise 
of these lessons than my conscience will at all 
permit; it is difficult to imagine that men so well 
accustomed to give instruction before numbers, 
could really have found much inconvenience from 
their nerves; yet they certainly appeared by no 
means at ease; nor did they seem at home either 
-with the class selected for them, or the subject they 
had chosen for the occasion of the latter; indeed, I 
am bound to confess that one of the performers 
made most decided hash; provoking the reflection 
that, were it a “model” at all, it assuredly was only 
of what a lesson ought not to be. The Scripture 
subject more particularly, appeared to me handled 
in a manner at once faulty and uninteresting. 
There was nothing in the exposition calculated to 
attract or fix the attention; very little elicited from 
the children; and the lesson to be “ drawn out” 
remained almost as much to bo drawn out, when 
the whole affair was disposed of. 

The real interest of the meeting began with the 
after conversation and discussions; then, too, the 
advantage of these associations became apparent. 
The opportunities they offered to those who, with¬ 
out them, might have fagged on in unsympathetic 
drudgery; of conversing together on points of com¬ 
mon interest; comparing notes upon the various 
modes of working their schools, and the success 
attendant upon the same ; of bringing under com¬ 
prehension any “ minute ” of moment, lately issued 
by the Council on Education, and of making general 
the beneficial result of any local experiment. 


On this occasion were to be brought under dis¬ 
cussion, “The Advantage of Night Schools,” and 
“ The success attendant on the introduction of the 
Iron-master’s Prize Scheme.” Doctors differed on 
the first subject more than at first view might have 
seemed possible. Not, indeed, that there was any 
doubt thrown upon the positive good to be derived 
from the schools themselves ; but there were some 
who contended that it was counterbalanced, in 
many instances, by the injury they remotely tended 
to inflict upon the day schools. “ I am myself sore 
on this subject,” said one ; “ for I trace a serious 
defalcation in my first and second classes to the 
fact of a night school having been, within the last 
year, established in the parish. It is not that the 
children aro immediately sent there, for most of 
them are under the required age, but parents act 
upon the idea that by putting them to work at once, 
the}’’ get more worth out of them; while the boys 
themselves 011 I 3 7 lose what in a year or two they 
can pick up again at the night school.” Several 
other masters csirno forward with a like testimony; 
while some, on the contrary, affirmed the night 
school to be a most valuable auxiliary to the other, 
not only because the teacher—who was paid, partly 
by Government, partly by pence collected from the 
scholars—was also engaged as an assistant in the 
day school, but also because the more fathers and 
elder brothers were able themselves to appreciate 
the advantage of education, the less disposed would 
they be to grudge its enjoyment to the smaller 
branches of the family. 

My L. R. friend, Mr. Tishbourno, spoke very 
nicely on the subject, showing how, in his parish, 
they had persevered with the night school, in spite 
of many little adverse circumstances; and that 
now, with a fuller boys’ school thorn had been 
known there before, they were also giving evening 
instruction to some eighty or ninety grown lads 
and men, who, lacking that resource, would doubt¬ 
less be spending their leisure hours in pigeon-fly¬ 
ing, or at the ale-house. 

But then the clerical voice was heard, and put 
a finishing stroke to the discussion. The speaker 
was a venerable looking old man, who had listened 
with evident interest and some appearance of im¬ 
patience to the previous remarks. “I really can¬ 
not allow,” he began, “ that the schoolmaster has 
any voice in this question ! I am sure that none of 
my friends will be offended at my saying this, when 
I add that the benefit known to have accrued from 
the introduction of night schools, in the mining 
districts more especially, is such as can only be 
appreciated by the clergy, and is such also that no 
alleged disadvantage, as the premature withdrawal 
from a class of two or three children, ought for a 
moment to be allowed weight. The testimony of the 
clergy is unanimously favourable. For m 3 7 self, I 
speak as one who, having known what it is alike to 
deplore the want of such an institution, and to re¬ 
joice in its adoptioia, feel that I cannot too earnestly 
recommend it to every parish where it is yet un¬ 
known. I look upon it as, in many instances, the 
one link between a clergyman and some of his 
parishioners ; it gives us an opportunity of speak¬ 
ing with many to whom otherwise we should never 
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be allowed access. Ho one who had witnessed, as 
I have done, the change effected in a whole family, 
through the father’s having been induced to join a 
night school; or who had seen the touching anxiety 
evinced by the poor fellows themselves to master 
the rudiments , with their almost childish delight 
when partially successful; could, I feel persuaded, 
again find in his heart to decry a plan, in its effects 
so eminently beneficial.” 

Much greater unanimity was apparent on the 
subject of iron-masters’ prizes. These owed their 
origin to a desire on the part of some in authority 
to obviate the evil lately deprecated; namely, that 
of removing children from school, and putting them 
to work at a much earlier age than is common in 
agricultural districts. The amount advanced in 
favour of these prizes must have been magnificent, 
to judge from the sums of £3 and £4 stated to have 
been respectively carried off by various happy com¬ 
petitors. These were awarded as “ higher prizes 
while to the less advanced, or those who tried for 
the first time, splendidly bound bibles, or other 
books, were presented, together with an imposing 
looking certificate in the shape of an embossed card, 
having for inscription the occasion on which it was 
obtained, the reason why, etc., etc. These honours 
were reserved for such children, girls inclusive, as, 
having attained the advanced age of eleven years, 
bearing good characters, and having for two years 
been in regular attendance at a school placed under 
Government inspection, had also succeeded in ac¬ 
quitting themselves with credit at the specified ex¬ 
amination. There were few present who had not 
something to state favourable to the working of 
this scheme, both as regarded the number of chil¬ 
dren who had by it been induced to remain longer 
in the school, and also as to the increased zest and 
diligence with which candidates for laurels had be¬ 
taken themselves to stud} r . An accurate account 
had been preserved of the uses to which the money 
prizes of former years had been devoted; and when 
now referred to, it appeared that, with scarcely an 
exception, the gift had been applied in a manner at 
once honourable to him who had received it, and 
gratifying to those whose kindness had been in¬ 
strumental in its bestowal. 

To show, in a few words, the real urgency of the 
case, I can hardly do better than give an extract 
from a report of one of her Majesty’s inspectors 
for the district. It was quoted at the meeting I 
refer to, and certainly expressed the local necessities 
more forcibly than anything else I heard that 
day. 

“ Staffordshire has the credit of having reached 
the extreme point in the descending scale of age 
at which it is possible to employ chikken. I sup¬ 
pose there is no district in Europe that can show 
so large a proportion of children of six, seven, and, 
eight years of age engaged in manufactures. If 
this is necessary to our commercial prosperity, the 
sooner we forfeit that prosperity the better. I 
cannot believe that wealth so purchased will be 
attended by God’s blessing. A man who takes 
advantage of the ignorance or cupidity of the parent, 
to defraud his child of the bread of life, may show 
a fair balance-sheet in this world, but can hardly 


expect it in the next. The child who goes down 
into the pit at ten years old, is consigned to dark¬ 
ness, morally as well as physically. I shall not 
soon lose the painful impression left on my mind 
by an examination by torchlight of nine collier boys, 
whom I got together in one of the best ordered pits 
on the west side of Dudley. Six had once attended 
school, and professed to be able to read. Only one 
could answer the simplest question in arithmetic— 
what 2s. 6d. in a day would amount to in a week; 
how many cwt. in a ton, etc. One, with great 
difficulty, multiplied 28 by 4. Passing from the 
‘ reckoning night ’ at the office to the great reckon¬ 
ing day, they told me at once I referred to the last 
day, when God would judge us all. What would 
he ask ? They appeared to have forgotten the 
Commandments. Hone knew how many Gospels 
there were. I began Matthew; one added John; 
none could tell all four. How many apostles ? 
Hcue knew. Which was the traitor ? one said Peter, 
another Abraham. They all knew why they were 
better than the horses they were driving, * because 
they had souls.’ All would like to go to school 
again, ‘ to learn a bit more.’ AH would go to a 
night-school, if there was one. The bailiff reported 
them ‘ very fresh when they came up at six, after 
being down twelve hours,’ and was sure a night- 
school would bo an excellent thing. Throughout 
my tour in that dark district, the thought of that 
benighted group of boys, and the melancholy ex¬ 
pression showed me by the torchlight on the pale 
faces of the elder men, seemed to follow mo and 
drive me like a goad.” 

“ Why, you are all in your Sunday clothes to-day, 
my little man; how is that P” Such was my paternal 
salute to a diminutive youth who was trudging 
into the school-yard as quickly as his bran-new 
“ tights ” would permit. It was the day after the 
meeting, and I was feeling particularly official. 

“Please, sir, it’s the Spectre,” was the astound¬ 
ing reply; but my flesh did not creep, for I knew 
it before. Little beside the “Spectre” had been 
talked of at L. R. through the previous week; he 
had been due in March, but for some reason had 
postponed his visit to the time alluded to. 

The annual appearance of her Majesty’s Inspec¬ 
tor of Schools was, I had become aware, the event 
in the parish, to which all minor occurrences must 
bow. I had conceived gloomy ideas of this function¬ 
ary, and was surprised to perceive that the coming 
inspection seemed anticipated with pleasure. I 
questioned Mrs. Barry on the subject, and she 
replied that she did not know how the masters 
and mistresses would ever keep up to the mark 
without such an occasional fillip. “It does us 
all a world of good,” she added; “it gives us an 
educational shake, without which we should feel 
inclined to settle on our lees sometimes. Besides, 
it tends to keep us humble; it is amazing what 
depths of ignorance are exposed to view on such 
occasions; and as surely as we’ve been pluming 
ourselves on the credit we are to get from the 
children’s performance, do they seem to combine 
by their blunders to overwhelm us with confusion.” 

“ And that is your notion of the agreeable ?” 
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“ Only my notion of tlio salutary and beneficial. 
But poor Miss Goodhart does not share my feelings 
by any means; we generally have her in frantic 
hysterics after an inspection, resigning her school, 
and in sad depression: then the next day she is all 
right again, and works ten times better for the next 
few months.” 

Miss Goodhart was the schoolmistress, a decided 
character, and, in her own way, a sort of gem. Hot 
at all up, intellectually, to government requirements, 
and quite unable to qualify for a certificate, she was 
leaving the L. B. school at the following Christ¬ 
mas. In the meantime, she had accomplished her 
mission there, better than many a clever woman 
might have done. In manner at once gentle and 
dignified, she had subdued and influenced her 
pupils to a degree that was truly astonishing ; and 
never, I think, did one person more thoroughly 
succeed in imparting tone to a number of others. 
Erom a collection of girls, many of the lowest 
orders, and originally as rough and unprepossess¬ 
ing as could well be imagined, she had, in the 
course of two years, got together a school, which, 
for its peculiarly feminine characteristics, was the 
admiration of the neighbourhood. It is true she 
sometimes assumed a little of the tragedy queen 
deportment; but I believe it all told well upon her 
little ex-barbarians. I see her now, as she stood at 
her desk dismissing the pupils, or issuing some 
mandate to the assembled throng. In her placid, 
almost languid appearance, was yet apparent a 
serene consciousness of authority, which was rarely 
disputed; while her own graceful gesticulations 
and genuflexions were imitated to perfection by 
the elder ones among her scholars. 

But indeed we did not shine that day before 
II. M. Inspector, nor did he allow us to flatter 
ourselves with any vain belief that we had not 
done so badly after all! All our little weaknesses 
were dragged into the light of day, and till our little 
raw points touched up. Still, the wounds were 
those of a Mend, and I, as a novice, felt that I was 
learning more of the -ways and means of school 
discipline than a month’s ordinary visitation would 
have imparted. The boys, indeed, came out rather 
strong in their drawings, especially in the me¬ 
chanical and engineering department, which ap¬ 
peared particularly needful to be attended to in 
such a district; also, as their clever and very 
energetic master, Mr. Tishbourne, Tvas of recent 
appointment, he could not be held responsible for 
the peculiar and heretical notions entertained by 
some of his disciples. There appeared to be a 
universal impression that the Ancient Britons were 
Mahometans; while opinions were divided as to 
whether Magna CJhartawas signed by Julius Csesar 
or Queen Elizabeth. Our geography, too, was im¬ 
perfect, as we placed Antioch in Mesopotamia, and 
surrounded Lisbon with the Himalaya Mountains. 
Our spelling was not good, and our arithmetic was 
worse; but it was in the catechism that we es¬ 
pecially extinguished ourselves. I saw Mrs. Barry 
more than once try to stop her ears ; while I was 
sadly afraid, by the unusual distension of her 
husband’s mouth, that he had been endeavouring 
to sign the correct thing to some young ignoramus. 


If so, he met with as little success as he deserved. 
“ Spontius Pilate,” who we fondly trusted had been 
for ever abolished, came out in full feather; but 
the “ duties,” or at least their comprehension, 
proved a signal failure. While some questions 
relating to godfathers were being put by the 
inspector, one little hand was seen held up beyond 
the allotted time. As the hand’s owner had a weak 
voice, his neighbour answered for him — 

“ Please, sir, he says he han’t got any.” 

" Got no godfathers ? Why, how many children 
here have been baptized ?” 

Six hands from a class of about thirty boys were 
visible. 

“ Now, how many go to Sunday school and 
church P” 

The numbers dwindled down to four; while a 
feeble throat was heard to exclaim, “ Please, I go 
to the Methodishes school on Sundays.” 

“Ha!” said the inspector; and that mono¬ 
syllable may have meant a great deal, though I 
interpreted it only as a decent reticence or reserve 
in expressing any opinion on that point. 

“ Bo you find the same difficulty in getting your 
girls to a Sunday school ?” inquired the inspector, 
addressing Mrs. Barry. 

“ We have more in proportion,” she replied ; 
“ chiefly, I think, because there are more females 
than men who are able and willing to assist us; 
we have also established a 4 death club/ which has 
tended to increase our numbers.” 

“ Ah, then you, too, patronize those horrid clubs, 
in which the mothers who pay lament that none of 
their children have died, so as to make it worth 
their while doing so.” 

“ Is not that rather too bad p” rejoined Mrs. Barry ; 

“ first, you frown upon us for not getting the 
children into a Sunday school, and then you 
upbraid us for trying one of the only plans which 
seems to give us a hold upon them.” 

He owned that it was rather a hard case. “ But 
why do you not try clothing clubs P surely it must 
bo more satisfactory to invest money in what brings 
a safe return every year, than in what death alone 
can make available.” 

“ One would certainly imagine so,” she replied, 

“ but it is not the case here; we have in the parish 
clothing clubs of all descriptions, saviugs banks, and 
shoe clubs; but we find that in point of popularity 
a death club out-does them all.” 

“ A most incomprehensible fact,” was the reply ; 
and so it most certainly is. 


A Share in a Mine. —When the Elector, John the 
Constant, in 1529, designed to honour Luther with a 
share in a productive silver-mine at Schneeberg, as a 
compliment for his translation of the Bible, ho replied, 
“ It better becomes me to pay the amount of my share 
with a prayer, that the ores may continue productive, and 
the product may be well applied!” This he confirmed 
soon after, with these words: “ I have never taken a penny 
for my translation, and never asked it.” And at another 
place he says, “ If I did not feel such a painful concern 
for His sake who died for me, the whole world could not 
give me money enough to write a book or to translate any 
portion of the Bible. I am not willing to he rewarded by 
the world for my labour: the world is too poor for that.” 
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STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAPTER XX.—THE ORPHAN SISTER AND BROTHER AT 
HOME. 

We shall nofc be long detained at S-(wrote the 

poor clerk, the next evening, after taking his cue 
from his crooked friend and re-arranging his papers). 
My young owner had many long conversations with 
his sister, it is true; but we will not record them. 

No. 464.—November 15, 1800. 


He had stories to tell, also, of his later adventures; 
and he had to listen to Mary’s grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments of fresh kindnesses received; but all this may 
remain unspoken here. One short chajoter, however. 

“ Ah ! Mary,” said my owner, on the evening of 
his return, as he looked round him, “ this is a dif¬ 
ferent looking place from our old room in friend 

Underwood’s house, when-but I need nob say 

when.” 
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Truly it was different: it was as pleasant a little 
parlour as need be—that in which the brother and 
sister had met. Being summer, there was no fire 
in the bright-barred grate, which held instead ajar 
of fresh gathered and sweet-scented flowers. A 
lamp burned brightly on the table; and the cur¬ 
tains being partly drawn back, and the window 
thrown open, the beams of the moon, nearly at full, 
fell aslant on a pleasant garden of flowers without, 
kept iii the neatest, trimmest, order, the odours of 
which rose on the night air and perfumed the at¬ 
mosphere around. Within, all told of comfort and 
elegance and taste. There were the old ornaments 
on the mantel-piece which had formerly brought up 
feelings of melancholy incongruity in that old home; 
but besides these, there was nothing to remind 
Willy of past days of adversity. On the contrary, 
from the soft carpet beneath his feet, to the neat 
book-case and a few choice engravings against the 
tastefully papered walls, everything told of altered 
circumstances. Oh, how altered ! 

And Mary herself was altered too. There were 
the same features, truly; and the same purity and 
simplicity, and moral as well as natural beauty, were 
as plainly as ever stamped on her countenance. 
But the care-worn look, the hollow cheek and eye, 
and the shrunken frame, which told so painfully of 
privation and suffering, were nowhere to bo seen. 
The wasted form had expanded into womanly grace¬ 
fulness; the eye was bright, but not with painful, 
unnatural brightness; the small while arm was 
rounded into beauty, and the dimpled cheek glowed 
with health and contentment. 

Mary’s dress, too, though as neat now in plenty 
and prosperity as it was in those old days of strug¬ 
gling and sorrow, was exchanged from the hare; 
worn, and scanty habiliments of outward mourning, 
faded and rusty with age, to the proper aiid be¬ 
coming costume befitting bet* station. No wonder, 
then, that her brother looked on her with affection¬ 
ate admiration, and that, when his mind reverted 
to the past, his glad feelings were expressed in words. 

“ It is different indeed, Willy,” said his sister in 
reply: “ God has been very kind, very good to its, 
dear brother.” 

“ Yet I was very rebellious then, Mary—very un¬ 
believing. Do you remember how I made bitter 
sport of your humble but earnest trust in God, when 
you said, again aiid again, that you were sure he 
wotild not forsake us ?” 

“ If I remember it at all, dear Willy,” rejoined 
the sister—her eyes swimming with tears of joy 
and gratitude—“it is only to bless our heavenly 
Father that your rebel heart has been subdued, while 
he has also done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad. Oh, Willy, I shall neverforget that day, when 
your letter came to mo from so far off, to tell me 
that our dear father’s Bible, which you took with 
you-•” 

“ With no intention of ever opening it,” inter¬ 
posed the sailor. 

“ Had been made the power of G od to your sal¬ 
vation, through faith in Christ Jesus. That was 
among the happiest days I have ever known, my 
brother;” and as she said this, Mary clasped her 
brother s hand. 


It was a touching sight, my friend. It would 
have made your heart swell to have seen it: that 
sister and brother clasping hands—one so white 
and fair and delicate, the other so rough and weather¬ 
beaten—in token of a union of heart with heart in 
upward, onward aspirations towards a heavenly in¬ 
heritance and home. 

“ And yon have never repented—never been sorry 
—never looked back, Willy, with regret at having 
been brought to say, ‘Thou art my God, and I will 
praise thee; my father’s God, and I will exalt thee P’ ” 
said the sister, with a look beaming with confidence 
and trust. 

“ Never, Mary, never!” 

“ And yet you must have been tried and temjDted, 
and perhaps persecuted too, my brother ?” 

“ Why yes, at first there were some who laughed 
at rile—and you know, I never liked being laughed 
at; and others who laid snares for me, and put 
temptations in my way ; but I thank God who kept 
me from fulling. And, after all, my dear sister, I 
do nob know that I have had more than my share 
of these thiugs. I expect that you know what it is 
to ‘endure as seeing him who is invisible.’” 

“‘We walk by faith, not by sight/” said Mary, 
softly. Their conversation presently turned to 
lighter themes. 

“And our good old friend, Mr. Underwood,” 
said the young sailor ; “ what of him P” 

“ Oh, he gets on bravely in his new shop; and 
he is so altered and improved that it it were not for 
the sad scar, which he will carry with him to the 
grave-” 

“ As a scar of honour,” cried Willy, remembering 
the time perhaps when he had made sport of his 
old friend and benefactor, because liis face was 
frightfully scorched and disfigured by fire, wherein 
by an act of brave heroism he had rescued a child 
from death at tlie imminent risk of his own life, 
and disregard of his own property: “ as a scar of 
honour; and I honour him more and more when¬ 
ever I think of it. I, for one, should be sorry at 
its disappearance.” 

“ You will not have to sorrow for that, Willy,” 
said his sister; “bub, apart from this, Mr. Under¬ 
wood really is so changed that he is not like the 
same man—only for his kindness and simplicity 
and real goodness. And I am so glad, he really is 
prospering so mitch, that, if it were not for his ex¬ 
traordinary benevolence and liberality, he would be 
getting quite rich.” 

“ He rich ! Mr. Underwood rich 1 he will never 
be rich, in worldly wealth ; I’ll warrant him against 
that,” remarked the brother. 

“ He does nob wish to be, Willy. ‘What would 
be the use of my saving up a quantity of money ?’ 
he said to Mr. Harding, one day, in my hearing; 
‘ you know I have no one to leave it to, who lias a 
right to look up to .me for a legacy; and what 
should I want to be rich for P’ ” 

“ Ah! and what did our good friend and helper, 
Mr. Harding, say to that ?” asked Willy. 

“Oh, he only shook his head and smiled. ‘I 
understand you,’ ho said, ‘ better than I should have 
understood you ten years ago, Mr. Underwood/ 
And there the subject ended.” 





' A nc ^ Hi'. Harding—tell mo about him, Mary.” 
* ou lm,sfc go and see him, brother; he is con¬ 
stantly popping his dear white head in, as he passes 
by—he is very lame now, though—and asking if 
there is any fresh news of the young sailor bov 
Ho seems to forget that the boy is a man now. 

. 1011 f ust g° a od report yourself, Willy; though it 
is a chance if he knows you at firstand Mary’s 
eye glanced with a little pardonable pride at the 
manly brother by her side. 

“ Oh, by all means, as in duty bound, I must 
steer my way to the alderman’s house to-morrow • 
and to Mr. Underwood’s also. I have got a little 
keepsake for them both in the chest which will be 
here in the morning by the carrier.” 

“I don’t know that you will be able to persuade 

wo, ,, el .'" r °°d to aoce P t it; . if it is at all valuable, 
VVilly, said the sister, smiling. “You will find 
him as scrupulous as ever.” 

“ ^ ob acce P t if! I expect he will, though. Not 
accept it 1 Why, if I could have brought him the 

ig diamond I saw at - (it was formerly one of 

the eyes of an ugly idol, Mary), it would not repay 
him for what ho did for the poor orphans, who owe 
everything to his kindness.” 

“Ah, Willy, so I have told him many times, in 
o ei words; but ho persists in saying, in his quiet 
s mple sort of way, that the obligation is on the 
other side—that he owes all ho has to us: for if 
we and our dear father had never taken lodgings 
m his kouse—” Mary stopped here; for the 

memory of her lather, and his disappointments, and 
his death of a broken heart, for the moment over- 
came her. 

“ Don’t sorrow, dear sister,” said Willy, gently 
drawing her to him, encircling her with his arm! 
and tenderly kissing her cheek, “he is safe in 

y ° U 1 “°" r; “ d ‘ the l; S ht affli cMon which 
was but for a moment’-that’s right, smile through 

i°W wTrrY l0V V ’ tiS a11 ri S ht - And as to 
what Mi. Underwood says,” he added, “why, it is 

only the old true story, * The liberal soul Jail be 

JtahlSJaJS? “ ““‘"““o' 1 !>• 

In communion such as this the re-united sister 
and brother sat up till warned by the midnio-ht 
chimes to part for the night; and on the followhm- 
day I accompanied my young owner on his pro° 
posed visit to his old friends and benefactors. 
What occurred on these visits, and subsequent ones, 

I shall not rehearse; but let me not pass over in 
utter silence, one visit which Willy and Mary paid 
together. It was to the crowded churchyard where 
tiieir lather ]ay buried. 

The iron gates were open (were they ever closed ?) 
and *he grave-digger—not the old man who had 
pitied the little orphans, but his successor—was 
busy at his vocation. He was whistling a merry 
tune m a halt-dug grave as the visitors passed by¬ 
passed by softly, and trod tenderly and lightly, for 
ie ground beneath their feet was sacred ground in 
then-eyes-tmtheyreachedthe spot where, ten years 
before, they had stood desolate, with no friend but 
i. , Ab , 1 ke tad taken care of them. “ Leave 
thy fatherless children; I will preserve them alive,” 
he had said; and here the children were now. 
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Having received help, they had continued to that 
day. 

Their father’s grave was trimly kept and shaped : 
Mary had taken care of that; and a plain headstone 
recorded the name and age, and the time of death, 
ot him whoso mouldering, decaying body lay below. 
Nothing more than this. His love and virtues and 
suliermgs needed no memorial to be carved on 
stone. They were engraven on living hearts and 
memories. 

And so they stood silently, with eyes not tearless, 
but hearts not joyless nor ungrateful, by that lowly 
resting-place. The time was come when brother 
and sister could both be glad-glad for Jus sake, as 
i.iary had said—that God had taken their father to 
that blessed home, where “they hunger no more, 
neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat 
h or the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall load them unto living 
fountains of waters : and God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes.” J 

And so they stood silently, till at length the 
silence was broken. 

“Why seek we the living among the deadP” 
whispered Willy, turning to his sister, standing by 

here ” d6 Cli " ginS *° Ws arm ‘ “ He is not 

And then, turning away, they slowly retraced 
their steps; and the grave-digger was left alone. 


ere a tap at the poor clerk’s door reminded 
turn of his engagement with his friend and landlord- 
and at the signal he laid aside his pen. 

Then the little barber entered, and the poor clerk 
stirred and replenished the fire which he had pre¬ 
viously lighted, until it presently burst out into a 
cheerful warmth and blaze: and then, seated on 
the opposite sides of the hearth, Mr. ICeenedge 
listened while the poor clerk gave utterance to the 
following history. 


C11AF1-ER XXI.—THE POOR CLERK BESIKS TO NARRATE 
1IIS OWN STORY TO Ills EMEND, TI 1 E BARBEE. 

“ 1 nofc gofflgto tell you where I was born, and 
passed most of my boyish years,” said the poor 
clerk, speaking slowly, and, as it seemed, with a 
strong effort, which, however, became less and less- 
apparent as he proceeded with his story, until it 
entirely,vanished; “neither shah I tell you what 
name I bore-” J 

“ Stop, John 1” said Mr. Keenedge; “ tell me one 
thing: do you at all mind giving me this history? 
Because if you do, I won’t sit here to hear n-Ivron’t. 

, U kadn t ought to be hurt in your mind, John, 
a ong of me. I don’t want you to. Mind you, John,' ’ 
he little barber went on, waxing warm as he spoke, 
t twas to give me ever so much pleasure, and 
you only a little pam, I wouldn’t; no, I wouldn’t. 
fc>o, don t think on it.” 

“ I have told you, my good friend,” returned the 
lonely lodger, “ that it will do me good to talk to 
you, so true and leal as you have always been to 
“ e \i L 6 3S tei1 y. eai 's since—ah, let me say, 
km y wenty years since—I knew what it was to 
hold friendly intercourse with any mortal being ; 
and I may seem awkward in setting about it at first, 

A A A 2 
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after so long a time. But the time is come. e 
truth is,” continued the poor cleric, “ 1 have been 
of late thinking about the histories of other people, 
in a fanciful sort of way; and I don’t see why 1 
should not talk a little about my own. Only, 1 
must tell it in my own way, you see; and it there 
are parts of it I am unable to bring myself to speak 
about, you will respect my silence, Mr. Keenedge. 

“Respect and reverence, John ; yes, respect and 
reverence, and honour too,” said the little barber, 
rising from his seat, to stretch his hand across so 
as to grasp his poor lodger’s. Having done this, 
ho seated himself again, gravely ; and the solitary 
man went on. 

«Wliy yon have never heard my family name, 

Mr. Keenedge; why I have never used it; and 
why it has never, for so many years, passed my 
lips, to be breathed even to myself, is that I dis¬ 
graced it, my friend. I had no right to it after 
that, and less right had I to take anothei. Iha 
why I have been always 1 John’ to you, an„! to all 
the world, and nothing else. My employers ac the 
wharf know it, Mr. Keenedge; and they know 
part of my history too; bu# they are very kind, 
very forbearing, very merciful. They never speak 

of it.” tut 

“And they grind you down according, John, X 

am afeard,” said the little barber, shaking his head 
dubiously. “ A man of your talents, Mr. John, to 
be_” 

“Hush! my dear friend. There are younger 
men than I, of greater abilities for business than 1 
ever had, even in my prime—men with more energy 
and more talent, and of untainted reputation, who 
are not better off than I am, I fear. Yes, I have no 
reason to complain of being ground down, believe 
me I earn what I receive; I am thankful foi this 
mercy; and more than this I have no right to ex- 

Pe ^I know, Mr. John, that in your humbleness 
you say so, and in your humbleness you think so, 
and I won’t contradict you further; but thoughts 
is thoughts, John; and yours and mine differ* 

“ We will not dispute about tins, my friend, 1 
sumed the poor clerk; “I will begin my history. 

“Though I do not divulge my name, nor my 
family, nor my birthplace, I may say of my father 
that he was a highly respected professional man, 
and of my home, that it was a happy one. There 
were several of us—brothers and sisters ; but thoie 
seemed to bo a fatality against us. I do not mean 
a blind fatality either; but so it came to pass in 
the course of God’s providence, that, after growing 
up to maturity, one after another was stricken and 
died, until only two of ns were left. Only one now, 
I am sure,'and that one the blot and the disgraco of 

the “ Don’t, John, don’t now,” interposed the little 
barber beseechingly; but, taking no heed of this, 

tlie poor clerk went on. , 

“ I said we were a happy family, and I will not 
recall it; but there was one thing wanting to make 
our family happiness complete; that one was a 
mother. She died when we were all young, some 
of us too young to understand our loss; but it was 
a Iobs notwithstanding.” 


Surely, John, surely,” said Mr. Keenedge, in a 
tone of sympathy. 

tt r [ , ]^ e death of our mother, continued the 
speaker, “ left us all too little under proper and 
Xht control, for our father was deeply immersed 
iit business, and we sometimes saw little of him, or 
he of us, for days together. It is true, we had 
servants to look after us, and governesses to teach 
us and whip us, and as we grew old enough we 
were sent to good schools, away from home; but 
nothing can compensate for the loss of a mother s 
—a good mother’s care and love.” 

« Nothink, John, nothink!” said tho little barber. 

“I went to school when I was ten or eleven 
years old,” tho poor clerk resumed, “ and I had no 
reason to complain of the treatment I received- 
neither, I think, had my teachers to complain of 
want of application and progress on my part, in 
short, I received a good education. . 

“ I knowed it, John; I have always knowed that 
from the first of our acquaintance. Bless you, 
John, I haven’t been these forty years more or less, 
day after day, taking all sorts and degrees by the 
nose—in the way of business, mm4 ye—but I can 
give a guess what’s inside the head. I always said 
to myself, John, that you was a gentleman born 
and bred and edicated; and nothink could have 
made me believe to the contrary. Ho, no. 

“Well, I received a good education, if 1 hart hut 
known or cared to know how to use it. The more 

shame to me that I did not. . „ ., 

“ Ah ’tia how to use it, that s where it is, said 
Mr. Keenedge sontentiously; “ that’s what I always 
say when people talk to mo about edication and 
educating the poor, and all that. Do you teach 
them how to use it when got ? That s what I want 
to be told. Bless you, John, edication is a gooc 
thing, so is a razior. 

“ I understand you,” returned the clerk; you 
think that learning or school education, or increased 
and cultivated knowledge-call it what we please- 
has need to be accompanied and sanctified by nght 

principles, to prevent its being a curse. You think 

that ‘ knowledge is power,’ and that, if it is not < 
power in tho right direction, it is a power in the 

“ Them’s my thoughts, John,” said the barber, 

rigkt, w I - »“ 

deny that I believe you are right. I have reason 
to know this. Well,” continued tho solitary man, 

“ I received education, whether for good or for evil, 
and I returned home. I was the youngest of my 
father’s sons; and by this time the family was 
nearly dispersed, and my poor father was fading n 
health. This was a great trouble to me then, b 
I have since hud reason to be glad that he did not 
live long enough to have his heart broken by my pro¬ 
fligacy. It is a dreadful thing to reflect upon, my 
friend, but I won’t trouble you with this I said 
that almost all the family were dispersed m the 
world. There was one brother at home, howevei, 
a loving, kind, gentle, but high-spirited youth ho 
was; and whatever has been wrong in me, be suie 
it w^s not learnt of him. But he did not remain 
at home long. I need not tell you why.; but when 
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lie was about twenty years old, lie suddenly re¬ 
solved to leave home—not home only, but England 
too. Perhaps he was wrong and hasty, but it is 
not for me to condemn. However this might he, 
nothing could stop him, and he went. He never 
returned; it is long since, and I am persuaded he 
is dead—my poor brother. 

“ My brother’s going away was, I am afraid, a 
heavy blow to our father. He did not hold up his 
head after that, but drooped and drooped, till at 
last. Jie became but the shadow of his former self. 

44 Until then, I had remained at home, helping 
him—T can scarcely say that, though, but having 
employment—in his office; and even in those early 
days I had begun, though secretly, the courses 
through which I afterwards— fell. In our town, 
down an obscure alley, there was a billiard-room, 
with its usual concomitant, a wine and spirit, other¬ 
wise called a refreshment, room. Unhappily, I had 
long evenings at my command, and I had compa¬ 
nions, as unoccupied as myself, who introduced me 
to this scene of dissipation. I soon learned to play 
and to drink, and to love the excitement of both 
vices; while my father’s rapidly increasing infirmi¬ 
ties gave me the power to indulge in them, not 
only without control, but without his even suspect¬ 
ing that I was going astray. 

44 It was my frequent practice,” continued the 
speaker, “ to wait till my father retired to his 
chamber—which he did very early in the evening— 
and then to steal out, with a latch-key in my pocket, 
and not return till long after midnight, when I 
softly and silently let myself in, and crept, like a 
thief and a villain, to my own room. I could not 
have done this, so easily at least, without collusion 
on the part of my father’s housekeeper ; but she was 
so far an unprincipled woman, and she did not 
trouble herself about the matter. 

“ One night, I was as usual at the billiard-table, 
stripped of my coat, heated with play, and flushed 
with wine, when a knocking at the outer door, and 
a slight disturbance in the room below, caused the 
players to pause in their game. In another mo¬ 
ment the door of the billiard-room was opened, 
and some one—to this day I know not who—broke 
in, and called me by my name. I stared wildly at 
the messenger, and heard him say, 4 You must 
make haste home; your father is dying.’ 

“ I heard no more. Without waiting or think¬ 
ing to put on my coat, I rushed through the streets, 
and just as the church clocks were striking two, I 
reached the door of our house. It was unfastened; 
I entered, and then stopped tremblingly to listen. 
In a moment or two the housekeeper was with 
me, pale with affright and sorrow. By her, my 
worst fears were confirmed. She had been sud¬ 
denly aroused by the hard and unnatural breathing 
of my father, her room being next to his; and on 
going to his chamber, she had found him in a fit, 
extended on the floor. Her first impulse was to 
seek me in my room, with but slender expectation, 
however, of finding me there. Her next was to 
obtain a messenger to a surgeon, and then to seek 
me where, she well guessed, I was to be found. 
Happily a messenger was at hand, in a man who 
was passing down the street '; and the surgeon and 


assistant had already arrived, and were then en¬ 
deavouring to restore my poor father to conscious¬ 
ness. 

44 All this, the woman told me in a hurried agi¬ 
tated manner, and I did not wait to hear more. In 
another moment I was in my father’s room. But 
I will not speak of this : only let me say that all the 
doctor’s skill was futile. In the course of a few 
hours my dear father was dead.” 

Arrived thus far in his history, the poor clerk 
rose and paced his chamber—his bosom heaving 
with emotion. At length he turned to his guest, 
and said in a low broken voice: 44 1 cannot tell you 
more now; come again to-morrow night.” Where¬ 
upon Mr. Keenedge respectfully withdrew. 


SUMMER-TIME IN MOELERA BAY. 

To me, sitting on a limestone crag which projects 
from the cliff and overhangs the water beneath, 
the bay looks the very image and presentment of 
all that is peaceful. The morning is one of the 
brightest in early July, and the freshness of the 
late spring has hardly given way to the fervid heat 
of summer. The lark is singing up on high, quite 
out of sight, and a pair of thrushes in the long 
grass by the hedgerow arc making pleasant music. 
There is plenty of herbage growing quite up to the 
edge of the cliff, and the sheep—all white from 
their recent shearing—are browsing in small com¬ 
panies, some of them, as it seems, in dangerous 
proximity to the verge. A fragrant perfume comes 
to me on the gentle wind that blows from in-shore, 
and I can see that the hedgerow where the thrushes 
are singing is yellow with the blossoms of the wild 
honeysuckle. The green slopes which encircle 
the bay are dotted here and there with farmsteads, 
cottages, and a few dwellings of the better sort; 
cornfields are waving with the green promise of 
harvest, and the tall church spire rises white and 
tapering from the surrounding trees. Yonder, to 
the left, is the little low island with its lighthouse, 
which has beamed forth its friendly warning to 
many a storm-driven vessel, though to some, alas! 
it has been unavailing. From the same quarter 
comes the feeble click of the quarryman’s pick and 
hammer; and I can see them—looking like bees in 
the distance—on a far-off ledge, chiselling out 
blocks of limestone from the solid cliff. On the 
right, the bay is bounded by another island, between 
which and the mainland runs a strong eddy; from 
it Red Wharf Bay sweeps round to a more distant 
point; and further off still rises the Great Orino’s 
Head, lifting its huge crest right up from the sea. 
Altogether the prospect on this clear summer 
morning is one to gladden the eye ; and as the waves 
roll in with a soft ripple, amongst the pointed pro¬ 
jections of this vast limestone rock, their murmur 
is most musical and dreamy. 

Yet this is the place that witnessed, some eight 
months back, that harrowing scene of shipwreck, 
which has become a matter of melancholy history 
to the world. On this very crag where I am sit¬ 
ting, the gallant vessel, the 44 Royal Charter,” struck 
with all the force which the wild storm could give 
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licr; here she heaved, and tossed, and laboured, 
and finally sunk down amongst the mud and sand 
and seaweed where she now ignominiously lies. 
As I look round on [the sunlit and rejoicing land¬ 
scape, I can hardly realize that on these very 
objects which now appear so cheery, five hundred 
people turned their last look of life: that here, 
where birds are singing close by, and cattle feeding, 
and men working as elsewhere, five hundred people 
went down “ to the death of them that are slain in 
the midst of the seas.” Yet so it is that death 
and life go hand in hand together, and death preys 
upon life, and life springs out of death, and the 
two great mysteries divide the world between 
them. 

Thus I thought and wrote, as I sat upon the 
rock close underneath which the wreck of the 
“ Royal Charter ” is lying, just in the spot where 
she went down. A small part only of the vessel 
has been removed ; the remainder, in three portions, 
having settled down gradually, till it has become 
firmly imbedded in the mud and sand, and the hold 
and cabins, weighted with the same material. The 
engine-room is to be seen rising several feet above 
the water, and a couple of buoys, floating one at 
each end, indicate the great length of the vessel. 
When the water is very still and clear, more of the 
wreck may be seen, but otherwise the upper deck 
and framework having been broken up, the re¬ 
mainder is too far beneath the surface to be dis¬ 
cernible. The hold remains in much the same 
condition as when she struck, the passengers’ trunks 
and luggage having as yet been left undisturbed; 
so that many sadly interesting revelations may yet 
be brought to light respecting the ill-fated ship 
and her freight of human beings. Some time since, 
when the tides were unusually low, and much of 
the wreck was exposed to view, there was seen in 
her side, just below water-mark, the fatal rent 
through which the sea had poured into the cabins. 
One of the iron plates had been thrust in by the 
ship’s violent driving against the pointed crag, and 
from that time till she went down, the passengers 
were probably neck-deep in water. Faint, despair- 
ing, drenched with the icy waves, the poor victims 
were perhaps hardly conscious of the bitterness of 
the last struggle; it might have been, as a boatman 
said to me, that “ they didn’t know their death when 
it came.” 

The hull and stern have been raised and towed 
round the point at a few hundred yards distance 
from the wreck, where they have been dragged on 
shore to be broken up. I saw the village boys 
playing round them, and swimming their tiny boats 
in the pools close by, growing up to love the 
treacherous sea, in spite of wrecks and storms. 
Here, fixed in this broken framework, had been 
the wheel, and here the helmsman died at his 
post; underneath were the remains of the powerful 
screw, all bent, jagged, and broken. Looking with 
curious eye at the shattered boarding outside, I 
made out what had once been modelled and painted 
upon it as an allegorical device — Heptane in his 
chariot, trident in hand, gliding with light wheels 
over the smooth waves, and the Winds going forth 
from his presence to discharge his auspicious bid- 
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ding. How sad a commentary does the sequel 
furnish upon this mythological text! 

The shore is still strewn with the relics of the 
lost ship; bonnets and boots, portions of female 
garments, stockings, woollen comforters, spars, 
pieces of canvas and cording, and rivets that have 
been broken from the iron plates. A sailor’s long 
boot, cut clean off half way down, as if by some 
sharp heavy blow (as a coast-guardsman said, “ per¬ 
haps the poor fellow’s leg might have been in it at 
the time ”); an officer’s cap, with the gold lace upon 
it, all muddy and black as the cloth itself; a rotten 
shred of a linen garment that had once been em¬ 
broidered ; a tiny shoe that would fit an infant’s 
foot of a year old; these were amongst the things 
that I saw lying on the shore, and which the next 
tide would wash back again into the sea. Little 
gold is met with now, though it is probable that, 
for many years to come, it will be found, more or 
less, upon the beach after a heavy storm. For 
months past, also, the sea has ceased to give up 
thqse most melancholy burdens, of which so many 
were borne ashore in the first few weeks after the 
wreck, hi early two-thirds of those who went down 
in the “ Royal Charter,” within thirty yards of land, 
will, nevertheless, sleep beneath the waters till the 
sea shall give up its dead. 

I met and conversed with several who were 
present at the wreck, who were there shortly after 
the ship struck, who saw her part in pieces and go 
down. Some of the melancholy incidents of that 
fatal morning were related to me by veracious eye¬ 
witnesses, amongst which was the following affect¬ 
ing occurrence. A saloon-passenger had brought 
with him his son, a child of three years of age, the 
only relation he had on board. After the vessel had 
struck, the father stood on the deck, with his child 
clasped in his arms. When the ship, with a horrid 
crash, broke in two, he was swept off by a mighty 
wave, and washed up as far as the rock, with his 
boy still in his arms; but the reflux of the wave 
took him back again, and also swept the child from 
his grasp. Another inflowing swell took him again 
to the rock, and brought the infant once more 
within his reach. With one hand he clutched the 
child’s arm, and with the other seized the cliff, but 
the force of the retiring water again overcame his 
strength, he was swept back, and they were again 
separated. The next wave carried the father to a 
firm foothold on the rock, but the child had sunk 
beneath the waters. For four days and nights, 
with scarcely any rest, the heart-broken parent 
wandered along the cliffs and shore, seeking the 
body of his child. On the fifth day he found it; 
found it himself, by the little island eastward, 
whither the eddying current had drawn it. My 
informant said he should never forget the cry of 
love and anguish which the father uttered as he 
took up the little dripping corpse, and pressed it 
to bis bosom in an unavailing embrace. The 
father’s love had been as strong as human love 
could bo, but it had had no power to deliver in 
that murderous storm; and now that the cruel 
wave had given up the body, the most that he 
could do was to seek a sacred spot of earth, and 
bury his dead baby out of sight. 
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The man who told me this was bronzed nnd 
weather-beaten with many years of sun and storm, 
but his eye glistened and his voice faltered as he 
spoke; and I was glad to find that his heart could 
understand me when I talked with him of One 
whose love to his people is more than a father’s 
love, from whose arms no waves of earthly trouble 
can sweep his children; whose strong embrace not 
even the storm of death can be strong enough to 
overcome. 

One side of the churchyard at Llanallgo, about 
a mile away, is filled with the graves of those whom 
the waves have given up from the wreck. There 
they lie, four together in their narrow bed, for the 
most part nameless and unrecognised. The care 
of some pious ladies has planted the hillocks with 
flowers, and they blossom in rich profusion over 
the unknown dead. As I passed away from that 
sad churchyard, I paused for a moment at the 
door of the village school, where the children were 
singing in English a favourite hymn in those parts, 
concerning the resurrection from the dead and the 
reward of the just. It was pleasant to turn to such 
reflections from the affecting memorials of death 
which I had just been contemplating; pleasant to 
leave the wreck, and meditate upon the land “ where 
there shall be no more sea.” 


EOBEET STEPHENSON. 

i PART II. 

For nearly thirty subsequent years, or to the time 
of his lamented decease, the life of Eobert Stephen¬ 
son was one of astonishing activity for a man never 
of robust constitution. His name was perpetually 
before the public, in connection with some impor¬ 
tant undertaking; and his career as an engineer 
was an uninterrupted success. The objects specially 
contemplated in his constructions—simplicity, per¬ 
manence, and utility—contributed to this result, 
together with the care with which he elaborated his 
plans, and attended to the minutest details, before 
attempting to carry them into effect. Unlike 
Brunei, his great contemporary, whose genius was 
more splendid in designing than cautious in execut¬ 
ing, Stephenson, while equally bold in conception, 
was eminently practical. He thought over the 
whole problem to be solved, in all its bearings, 
before committing himself to the actual solution, 
and- enhanced his own reputation by consulting it 
in connection with the commercial interests of those 
who intrusted him with their confidence. Brunei, 
on the other hand, aiming at brilliancy in the 
line of inventive art, was apt to leave many diffi¬ 
culties unheeded, to hamper him in execution, and 
produced the most glorious growths of a scientific 
intellect, to disappoint expectation in their economic 
results. The career of the two has some striking 
coincidences. They were both the sons of eminent 
fathers, who opened up to them the path to dis¬ 
tinction. Both were engaged in the same descrip¬ 
tion of gigantic works, which will remain, for cen¬ 
turies to come, monuments of their skill and of the 
enterprise of their era. They were also nearly the 
same in age, and both died prematurely, within a 
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month of each other. Though often in antagonism, 
warmly advocating their respective views, as in the 
celebrated “ battle of the gauges,” they were firm 
and fast friends to the last. Brunei was on the 
Menai, to aid Stephenson in floating and fixing the 
enormous tubes of the Britannia bridge; and 
Stephenson was on the Thames, to assist Brunei in 
the launch of the “ Great Eastern.” 

Appointed to execute the London and Birming¬ 
ham railway, the first sod for which was cut at 
Chalk Farm on the 1st of June, 1834, Mr. Stephen¬ 
son fixed his residence in the metropolis, and is 
said to have walked over the ground of the pro¬ 
jected line twenty times before he was satisfied 
with his survey. Often did the scene in his offices, 
Great George Street, Westminster, resemble the 
levee of a minister of state. He superintended 
altogether the construction of no less than 1850 
miles of railway, at an outlay of about £70,000,000 
sterling ; served as an engineer in Belgium, Switz¬ 
erland, Italy, Egypt, Canada, and Norway; re¬ 
ceived the ribbon and cross of the order of Leopold 
from the king of the Belgians, and the grand cross 
of the order of St. Oliff* from the king of Norway 
and Sweden; declined the offer of knighthood at 
home; became M.P. for Whitby in 1847 ; and 
succeeded to his father’s fortune upon his decease 
in 1848. The latter died at Tapton House, near 
Chesterfield, Derbyshire, beautifully situated on a 
woodland hill, which had been his residence about 
ten years—a striking contrast to his homely cottage 
at Killingwortli. Immense demands were made 
upon the time of both father and son,’ by all kinds 
of contrivers and projectors, anxious for an opinion 
in favour of their schemes as a passport to success. 
They were often as crude as the following lines are 
doggrel, in which a disappointed candidate for 
patronage vented his displeasure in one of the rail¬ 
way papers. 

“ I saw your son Robert, ob fie! oh fie! 
lie looked upon me with disdain: 

His father could see, with half an eye. 

Far more than I could explain. 

“ He wouldn’t allow me to leave him my models, 

Or a drawing, nor yet read my rhyme; 

For many came to him with crack’d noddles, 

Which occupied half of his time.” 

To real merit neither father nor son were inatten¬ 
tive, and considerately respected the feelings of the 
deserving, however humble their station. 

Elected President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers for the year 1856, Mr. E. Stephenson 
laid before that body an interesting resume of 
British railways, on taking the chair. They ex¬ 
ceeded in length, he stated, the ten chief rivers of 
Europe united; and more than enough of single 
rails had been laid clown to make an iron girdle 
round the globe. The cost of these lines had been 
£286,000,000, equal to one-third the amount of the 
national debt. Hills and mountains had been 
penetrated with tunnels to the extent of nearly 
70 miles. The earth-works measured 550,000,000 
of cubic yards. In comparison with the pyramid 
which these works would rear, St. Paul’s would be 
but as a pigmy to a giant, for the pyramid would 
rise a mile and a half high, from a base larger than 
St. James’s Park. At least 25 000 bridges had 
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been built. Not less than 80,000,000 of miles were 
annually traversed, to run which, two and a half 
miles of railway must be covered with trains during 
every second of time, throughout the entire year. 
The engines, placed in a line, would stretch from 
London to Chatham, and the vehicles from London 
to Aberdeen. In every minute of time, four tons 
of coal were consumed, and twenty tons of water 
were flashed into steam of high elasticity. As to 
the wear and tear, 20,000 tons of iron required to 
be annually replaced; and out of 26,000,000 of 
sleepers on the railways, 2,000,000 annually pe¬ 
rished. To provide the new sleepers, 300,000 trees 
must every year be felled, or about 5000 acres of 
forest be cleared of timber. 

The works with which the great engineer is more 
immediately identified in the public mind are the 
Royal Border Bridge over the Tweed; the High 
Level Bridge, Newcastle, across the Tyne; the 
Britannia Tubular Bridge, over the Menai Strait; 
and the Yictoria Bridge, upon the same principle, 
across the St. Lawrence at Montreal. The idea of 
a tubular bridge was a perfectly original conception. 
No model for it existed. It was utterly incompre¬ 
hensible to multitudes, and originated ominous head- 
shakings, that iron tubes, which, set upright, would 
rise far above the top of the cross of St. Paul’s, could 
be thrown across a tidal channel, without support 
from end to end, and at the height of a hundred feet 
above the water. “ You have no doubt,” Mr. Ste¬ 
phenson was asked in a parliamentary committee, 

“ that the principle applied to this great span will 
give ample security to the public ?” “ Oh, I am 

quite sure of it,” was his reply; and the result 
fully justified his confidence. But it was a marvel 
of engineering skill, to construct four iron tubes of 
the length stated, each heavy as thirty thousand 
men, float them to their respective places, and then 
raise them by hydraulic pressure to their elevated 
permanent position. The Montreal bridge is an 
enlarged edition of the Britannia, seven times and a 
half longer than Waterloo Bridge, and not much less 
than two miles. At the end of the summer of 1852, 
Mr. Stephenson went to Canada at the request of 
the Directors of the Grand Trunk Railway Company, 
and made his report in the following year, on the 
description of bridge best calculated to prove 
efficient, the proper site, and the desirableness of 
such a structure. As the river brings down 
an enormous quantity of ice on the breaking up of 
the winter, the problem to be solved was to erect a 
permanent bridge that would resist an amount of 
pressure which seemed incalculable, of ice four or 
five feet thick, in a running stream of a certain 
inclination, velocity, and breadth. The engineer 
mastered these elements of the case, and jmoposed 
the Yictoria Tubular Bridge, opened about the time 
of his death, all the plans for which issued from 
his offices at Westminster. The sjmn between the 
central piers is 330 feet wide; and the other spans, 
twenty-four of them, 242 feet. The faces of the 
piers looking towards the current terminate in a 
sharp-pointed edge, while the sides present to the 
avalanches of ice only smooth, bevelled-off surfaces. 
The stone used in the piers is a dense blue lime¬ 
stone, scarcely a block of which is less than seven 


tons weight, and many of those exposed to the full 
force of the breaking-up ice weigh ten tons. 

The force employed on the river and its banks, 
during the last season of the construction of the 
bridge, amounted to a small army. It consisted of 
six steamers and seventy-two barges, besides small 
craft. They were manned by 500 men, which, with 
450 labourers in the two stone quarries, and 2090 
other artificers of all kinds, makes a total of 3040 
workmen. This remarkable structure was formally 
completed by the Prince of Wales, August the 26tli, 
I860. He laid the last stone on the Montreal side, 
proceeded to the centre arch, where two rivets were 
fastened, and then across to St. Lambert’s. In 
commemoration of the event, a gold medal has been 
struck, on which a train is represented just emerging 
from the bridge, with a steamer ascending and a raft 
coming down the river in the fore-ground. Above 
are the arms of the Canadian provinces ; the names 
of Stephenson and Ross, the engineers ; and the in¬ 
scription : “ The Yictoria Bridge of Montreal. The 
greatest work of engineering skill in the world. 
Publicly inaugurated and opened in 1860. Grand 
Trunk Railway of Canada.” On the reverse are 
three circular medallions, exhibiting the busts of 
the Queen, Prince Albert, and the Prince of Wales, 
with the royal arms and legend of England in high 
relief. 
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Fond of the sea, Mr. Stephenson kept for many 
years a steam yacht, the “ Titania,” in which he 
was accustomed to spend a portion of each season. 
In 1856, he placed this vessel at the disposal of 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, to convey him, with large 
astronomical instruments, to Teneriffe, for obser¬ 
vation at great heights on the elovated peak; and 
the crew rendered most effective assistance to the 
astronomer during the whole of his residence on 
the mountain. Prom this yacht, after a voyage to 
Norway, its owner was carried to his house in 
Gloucester Square to die, on the 12th of October, 
1859, having nearly completed the fifty-sixth year 
of his age. Robert Stephenson, thus cut off 
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THE WOODCUTTEB’S STOBY. 


“ -in tho prime of honourable clays, 

In Uie full noon of reputation’s blaze," 

was eminently 

“ Rich in esteem of all his fellow men. 

With love and reveronce known in life’s familial* ways." * 

Accustomed to superintend great works, and have 
thousands of workmen at bis command, it is remark¬ 
able bow modest and unassuming was bis demean¬ 
our, w T bile fully conscious oftbe strength of bis posi¬ 
tion, and by no means lacking in energy when occa¬ 
sion called for its display. His expenditure was 
princely — not upon himself, biwb op bis friends— for 
no man everdeligbted more in making others happy. 
In society be was fascinating in the highest degree, 
blending frankness with refined courtesy in bis 
manner, laying open bis stock of knowledge with¬ 
out a trace of pretension, conferring favours as if 
receiving tl^em, and gracefully blending sprightly 
chit-chat with philosophical exposition. High- 
minded and warm- hearted, few men have been at¬ 
tended to tho grave by a larger company of sincere 
mourners. Upwards of three thousand persons 
were admitted by tickets into the nave of West¬ 
minster Abbey at the funeral, while the ships iu the 
Thames and at the northern ports lowered their 
flags in token of respect for the deceased. The 
gathering — quite a spontaneous one— included men 
of rank, officers of the army and navy, leayped pro¬ 
fessors, artists, and men of letters; directors of great 
companies, architects and engineers, contractors 
and operatives, who had assisted in carrying out 
the designs of the dead, with ladies habited in the 
deepest mourning. It was not jnerely as an a °l of 
homage to his genius, that the promiscuous multi¬ 
tude collected round tho grave, but as an expression 
of personal attachment; and few more impressive 
scenes were ever witnessed, than when the choir 
took up the exquisite anthem, 

“ His body is buried in peace. 

But his soul liveth evermore," 

after the sad words had been said, “ earth to earth, 
a§hes to ashes, dust to dust,” and a handful of soil 
had rattled on the coffin. 


THE WOODCUTTER’S STOBY. 

(from tiie german.) 

One beautiful afternoon in spring I was sitting 
with my old friend the woodcutter on the skirt 
of the wood which crowns the lull that looks 
down upon my native village. The sun began to 
decline in the west, and the still warm rays made 
golden chequered lights in tho inviting shade 
of the forest. Clear and far-sounding was to be 
heard the song of the sprightly blackbird, whom I 
watched, and whose intelligent gold-bordered eyes 
I could see; the woodpecker hammered busily away 
at one of the hqllow invalids of the woqd, and a 
finch called his absent wife. Ho other sound but 
these interrupted the reigning agreeable quietness ; 
not the slightest breathing of wind was there to 
move the tops of the green firs. It was one of 
those moments in which creation seems to keep 
sabbath, and to which the lively singers of the air 
give the sacred music. All at once, unexpected, 


there glided into this peaceful harmony a tumul¬ 
tuous rushing sound, as if the spirit of destruction 
was flying over the crowns of the mighty firs with 
gigantic wings ; the tops of the trees bent down 
and came in contact with each other, like human 
beings going to mutual attack. 

I was terror-struck, and, expecting and fearing 
tho downfall of those high trees, I ran wildly into 
the open field. I ran till I was about a hundred 
puces away from the edge of the forest, upd then 
I took courage to look back for my old friend. He 
also had gone away a little from the wood, and was 
now standing there, quietly watching the strange 
disturbance of the elements. I felt ashamed of 
my hasty fright when I saw his calm compo¬ 
sure, and approached the wood again. Wonderful 
enough, the hurricane blew thus furiously over 
only a small piece of the wood, of scarcely one 
hundred fathoms. The crowns of the fir-trees bent 
like feeble reeds in a whirlwind, but further off 
no branch moved, no leaf trembled. Staring in 
wonder, I looked on the strange mysterious pheno¬ 
menon. It lasted about ten minutes; and then, as 
quickly as it had come, the movement subsided ; 
the trees stood again straight, like soldiers under a 
rigid command; no leaf whispered, no branch 
moved. 

“ What was that?” I asked, awaking from my 
surprise. 

My friend, who looked earnest and gloomy, but 
not frightened, answered : “ I knew both of them, 
though they have now been buried these thirty 
years. fhey possessed, each of them, some land 
hereabouts; they were rich men, and respected, 
and yet they let themselves be tempted by the Evil 
One to move the marking-stone further into the 
wood; and it is exactly that piece upon which you 
saw the storm blow that they appropriated by their 
crime. But it brought them into, a legal dispute 
with their neighbours; and it came to pass that 
they had to prove their bond fide (or whatever the 
lawyers call it) possession by a solemn oath. Tho 
parson, who instructed them about what a thing an 
oath is, spoke words piercing to the soul; how the 
perjurer cuts himself off from his God and Lord; 
how he renounces for ever a happy immortality, 
and binds himself over to the demon of darkness. 
On hearing this, the two men shuddered to the 
inmost fibre and marrow of their bodies, and mu¬ 
tually vowed, when going home, to desist from so 
infamous a deed. 

“ During the time of the process, their wives had 
lived in furious enmity with the wives of their hus¬ 
bands’ adversaries. How, the thought of giving 
in, and of leaving victory in the hands of their ene¬ 
mies, put these women in a state of five and rage. 
They called their husbands cowards and fools, who 
were going to ruin their families on account of a 
silly fear. Thus upbraided, the good resolutions of 
the men were at length destroyed. The day for the 
sitting of the court had come. Erora far and near 
the people were collecting. The room was full; 
head appeared beyond head, and the two men had 
to stand forth. Doors and windows were then 
opened, and the judge read with impressive voice 
the -warning against perjury. In thick drops stood 
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the perspiration on the forehead of the two. But 
when the judge asked, for the last time, if they 
really were going to take the oath, they obdurately 
answered ‘ Yes.’ Their hands rose, and, pale as 
death, they repeated the fearful form. The process 
was won. The multitude quitted the room, con¬ 
vinced that perjury had been committed.” 

This account made me shudder. My old friend 
looked earnestly in my face, and proceeded wit]i the 
rest of the tale: “ In the same yeai% God called 
Irom the earth those two men, in the fulness of 
their strength; and I have observed the dreadful 
inexplicable hurricane on the small narrow piece of 
wood every year since, about the time of the per¬ 
jury.” 

My old friend was evidently superstitious, like 
many of the poor peojole on the edge of the 
Black Forest, and elsewhere. The noise doubt¬ 
less arose from an eddy of wind passing over the 
trees from a ravine in the mountains. At the same 
time I was not displeased to mark the horror in 
which “bearing false witness” was held, nor was 
1. unmindful of the solemn imprecation in the old 
Mosaic law, “ Cursed be he that removeth his 
neighbour’s landmark!” 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

CHAPTER VIT.—MUSIC IN TIIE BLACK COUNTRY. 

Reu, yellow, and blue; blue, yellow, and green! All 
colours, all types, all sizes—a true chromatic scale. 
All announcing events of unparalleled interest; all 
bespeaking your earnest and prompt attention; 
placards everywhere. Walls, gates, doors, houses, 
public windows and private windows alike adorned; 
we met a new programme on a fresh subject, and 
in a fresh dress, wherever we turned our eyes. 
Taking the brevity of life into consideration, it was 
amazing and mysterious how time could bo found 
to do all that was to be done, if the said placards, 
which everybody spelt, and on which everybody 
commented, were to be depended upon. How 
speakers, were to be hunted up to say all that was 
to be said; audiences to hear all that was to be 
heard;. ignorance to be enlightened by all the in¬ 
formation to be poured forth; tea to be infused for 
all that was to be disposed of! But there was one 
item of attraction which, whatever might be the 
entertainment in prospect, or however great the 
number of other baits, was sure to have its place 
reserved.. Music was a necessary addition to every 
local festivity ; the aid of music, instrumental or 
vocal, must imperatively be invoked, or the ar¬ 
rangements for the public weal be unanimously 
pronounced imperfect. 

On what account that tract of land, with more 
veracity than politeness denominated the Black 
Country, has been so eminently patronized by the 
muse of melody, has never been very satisfactorily 
ascertained; but it is a fact, and one which I 
believe to be now generally recognised, that, in 
respect to the rank which music holds there, and 
the love of music apparent even among the hum¬ 
blest classes, there is no other part of England 
which can in the least compete with it. Perhaps 
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that law of equality by which the world seems to 
be regulated, basin this district supplied the enjoy¬ 
ment of sound to make amends for the lack of visual 
gratification. Or is it that sound of some sort becomes 
a necessary of life to those whose days are passed 
in an atmosphere of noise ? He who toils from 
morning till night in the mine, the forge, the nail- 
shop, finds the comparative stillness of his own 
house distasteful and oppressive. So he resorts 
for comfort to sound of his own production; and 
his. ideas being happily not restricted to that with 
which ho is most familiar, the result of his en¬ 
deavours may be as agreeable to others as it is to 
himself. However, with all the explanations that 
can be suggested, the universality of musical taste 
must continue a marvel. Those are the exceptional 
cases in which, in some form or shape, the love of 
harmony is not developed ; while the real perfec¬ 
tion to which the science is frequently carried, by 
mere working men, may well create the utmost 
surprise and admiration. 

Musical instruments of value may often he dis¬ 
covered in cottages where the real comforts of life 
are not over-abundant; and there are few of the 
more respectable habitations which cannot show 
them harmonium or pianoforte. There is something 
almost touching in the idea of a hard rough man, 
returning tired out from his labours by the furnace 
or beneath the ground, to find his rest and solace 
in what has proved the soul’s refreshment to the 
great and the gifted in every age of the world. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that our melodi¬ 
ous countrymen rest satisfied with the productions 
of those who have gone before them, or content 
themselves with imitating the strains of others. 
Those who have made any progress in the art 
compose for themselves, and, it may be observed, 
are the only inferior composers with w'hom they 
would at all put up ! Nothing in the whole affair 
is more striking than the craving that is apparent 
for the truly great and excellent. The grandest 
creations of Handel, Mozart, and Mendelssohn are 
well known and admired. 

All this, it may be thought, must have some 
effect, some influence for good. The intense en¬ 
joyment of what is in itself so purifying and en¬ 
nobling must tend to elevate and make better those 
who can share in it. And I think that it is so. 

I believe that the inhabitants of this strange country, 
black in so many senses, morally and physically, 
aie yet less black, less depraved, more alive to good 
impressions, than might have proved the case had 
not this love of music been so widely diffused. Still, 
there is much to mar its influence, very much to 
counteract the good. A force far higher and an 
influence more powerful are needed here. T7iere 
is only one sound which can really avail for good; 
it is of that voice which, when the wilderness hears, 
it “ rejoices and blossoms as the roseof His voice 
who says to them that are in the pit, “ Come forth;” 
to them which are in darkness, (< Show yourselves;” 
of that “ still small voice,” which can reach the 
heart amid all the furnace roar or din of life l 
In such a neighbourhood, it will readilybe guessed 
that music in church and chapel formed no insigni¬ 
ficant item of public worship. Most certainly°the 
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singers were not insignificant items in the various 
congregations! A former member of Mr. Barry s 
choir had communicated to him his sentiments on 
this subject, with candour worthy of a civiller speech: 

“ Your congregation, sir, it would be nothing only 
for we; they come to hear we sing; howsoever,” 
for he observed his pastor’s depression, " we’ll stand 
by you, sir, and not let it drop.” But they did not 
stand by him for all that; for the very next week 
they disagreed among themselves, dissolved part¬ 
nership, left the organ-lofb, and their successors 
sang in their stead. Strange that harmony and 
discord should so often go hand in hand! It is said 
that everybody much connected with horses is apt to 
turn out badly ; quite as frequently does an official 
connection with singing or ringing beget a trouble¬ 
some pugnacious spirit in the previously most 
inoffensive. However, there never was a lack of 
volunteers to take the place of the departed, so 
that, as fast as one dynasty became defunct, an¬ 
other sprang into being. 

When I visited L.R., the church could boast of 
a highly respectable and an uncommonly united 
band of singers—all from the working classes, and 
all self-taught, yet possessing no mean knowledge 
of the theory of music; far also from a mean idea 
of their own performance thereof. The organist for 
the time took my special fancy; there was some¬ 
thing so genial and comical, and withal so intensely 
self-satisfied and good-humoured in his appearance. 
George Cooper by name, and an iron-worker by 
trade, it was astonishing how he was able to find 
time for the requisite weekly attendance in the organ- 
loft. He was not a little proud of his “ kire,” which 
he had formed entirely on his own plan ; and truly 
they did their parts right heartily. Whatever in 
the service admitted of being sung or chanted, was 
sung or chanted : singing before it began, and sing¬ 
ing after it was finished ; anthems in the canonical 
places, sometimes even in those not strictly so, and 
chanting wherever it could be introduced. Their 
incumbent left them pretty much to themselves; 
and if it was ever intimated that things went too 
far, he replied, “ They must take their course; they 
will Unci their level in time.” This doctrine of 
everything “ finding its level ” was a great one with 
Mr. Barry; but for myself, I neither approved nor 
quite understood what it meant. 

However, even to his complaisance there was a 
limit; and I never saw him more nearly angry than 
when, on one occasion, we stood up for the Psalms, 
and Mr. Barry, having his mouth open to begin, the 
singers took the words out of it, and started off* on 
their own devices, at full gallop. 

He let them finish, but the tone in which he gave 
out the chapter foretold an admonition in prospect. 
The next morning he sent for poor Mr. Cooper, who 
came, attended by one of his “ kire,” and charged 
him never to repeat that experiment; he told him 
that a great liberty had been taken, which, though 
he felt convinced it was not intended as such, could 
not be pardoned in future; and altogether acted 
the part of an injured but forgiving individual. 
Poor George looked crest-fallen and rueful, as he 
replied it was “ all his kire’s fault; they were so 
headstrong; when once they got the bit between 


their teeth, there was no doing anything with them. 
They had been at him about chanting the Psalms, 
ever since afore Christmas, and so he thought at 
last they had better have their own way, and see 
what would come of it.” Mr. Barry was sorry lor 
the “ kire,” but said it was hardly fair to expect 
he could be at the mercy of all their whims and 
caprices ; “ and remember, George,” he added, as he 
left the room, "I depend on you to see that such a 
thing never takes place again. I allow a great 
deal of licence in these matters, but I must, in future, 
know beforehand when any novelties are to be in¬ 
troduced.” 

The discomfited minstrel remained, when his 
pastor had departed, twisting his hat in an attitude 
of dejection; till at length Mrs. Barry endeavoured 
to raise his spirits by a well-timed compliment upon 
the success of a new chant—one for the “ Venite,” 

I think—which they had tried on the previous Sun¬ 
day. Emboldened by this, he ventured to open his 
mind to her a little farther. 

“ You see, ma’am,” he began, “ I was a-coming 
in—me and this young gentleman—about a little 
business the kire asked me to take in hand for them; 
only our governor (meaning his clergyman) he don’t 
seem quite the thing to-day; so perhaps he won’t 
like to be asked.” 

“ What is it, Cooper ?” inquired Mrs. Barry : “ I 
am sure Mr. Barry will object to nothing reason¬ 
able.” 

“ Oh, for the matter of that, it’s reasonable enough, 
ma’am,” interposed the other “young gentleman,” a 
sun-burnt youth of gigantic height and proportions. 

“ The fact is, our tenor, Bob Hardcastle, he’s a poor 
man, with a family, and is a steady slaving man into 
the bargain. Well, lie’s been so ill this three 
months, he can’t hardly scrawl about the house, 
and so we thought, if so be the master don’t object, 
we’d like to give him a night between us.” 

Mrs. Barry’s face wore an expression of perplexity, 
as she replied, “ How do you mean, ‘ give him a 
night ?’ ” 

“ A singing night; get up a bit of a concert for 
him in the school-room here. There’s a power of 
people as ’ud come to it, and there’s two or three 
voices out of the choral society as say they’ll help, 
and willing, for Hardcastle’s much beliked here 
about. John Davis will chop down from N. with 
his flute, and we can get up a violin or two ; so I 
think altogether it won’t be a bad affair.” 

“And you want the boys’ school-room, I sup¬ 
pose P” 

“ Yes, ma’am, if it’s agreeable to you and the 
master; there ain’t no convenienter room for the 
musicianers.” 

Mrs. Barry promised to do her best for them; 
and as soon as the door had closed upon these sons 
of song, both Carry and I came down upon her 
about the “ Choral Society,” concerning which, on 
our making some remark interpreted as incredulous, 
if not disrespectful, Mrs. Barry assured us that “ it 
was one which any parish might be proud of; and 
one which your sleepy little village has neither wit 
nor energy to get together. I believe there are 
upwards of 150 performers, violins and voices in¬ 
clusive ; and if you heard them come out in a chorus 
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occasionally, you would hide your diminished heads 
for ever.” 

We were overwhelmed with contrition and re¬ 
spect ; but Carry inquired what all these “ voices 
did with themselves on Sundays, as we had no 
benefit from them in church. 

“ Well, that,” said Mrs. Barry, “ is rather a sore 
point. As a body, they do not patronizo the 
Church; and, in fact, nearly the whole number be¬ 
long to our dissenting brethren.” 

The poor “hire” had to be disappointed. It 
went to Mr. Barry’s heart to say them nay ; but a 
children’s concert was in immediate prospect for 
the benefit of the school library, and this must not 
be interfered with. To make amends, he got up a 
private subscription for their invalid tenor, and in¬ 
vited them all to a musical tea at his house the 
following week, with full permission to sing thereat, 
to their ears’ and hearts’ content. Strict injunc¬ 
tions were laid upon us to make the evening as 
agreeable as possible ; so Mrs. Barry and Carry 
were laying their heads together all the morning, 
devising schemes of amusement, looking out prints, 
old coins, etc. 

They might have spared themselves the trouble. 
There was only one theme of interest—one all-en¬ 
grossing topic! Bor the convenience of our com¬ 
pany, tea was fixed at the hour of seven, when they 
arrived punctually all together. All looked serious, 
as befitted the occasion ; all had a roll in the eye, 
which be-spoke the presence of the Muse ; all car¬ 
ried a music-book under their arms, which spoke 
of business. There were some interesting and 
striking faces among that group. The youth of 
gigantic proportions, who had stood by the organ¬ 
ist in his hour of need, might have passed for a 
Norwegian giant, so sandy were his ham and 
beard, so blue his eye, so muscular his frame. His 
vis-a-vis at tea-time was in every respect his op¬ 
posite : very short, very dark, very frail, with the 
sharpest little piercing eyes, which shot round upon 
you like little darts. He was the cleverest-looking 
of the lot; but I observed he was not popular 
among his comrades, and indeed I should have 
doubted him myself. Then there was the melan¬ 
choly bard; he was about eighteen. Gloom was 
depicted upon his brow, which was a low one. 
There was sadness also in the colour of his waist¬ 
coat, and despair in the sit of his neck-cloth. When 
he gazed into his tea-cup, it was with a fitful and a 
troubled glance; and when he helped himself to 
beef-steak pie (for it was a meat, as well as a mu¬ 
sical tea) it was with a reckless and abandoned air, 
as of one who would say, “ I eat; but don t think 
I enjoy it, or existence, or anything.” Our organ¬ 
ist was there in bright array, and even poor Hard- 
castlo had contrived to “ scrawl” up for a few hours’ 
pleasure after his dreary sojourn in the sick cham¬ 
ber. There were a dozen altogether, and the room 
soon became agreeably hot. But I should not omit 
to specify the “ altohe was not otherwise re¬ 
markable only for his teeth, and they were indeed 
sufficient to identify him (which is meant for a pun, 
only it might not be appreciated !) They were like 
two rows of the choicest pearls ; and as everybody 
who has good teeth has also a mouth arranged to 


show them to the best advantage, his oiifice ex¬ 
tended almost from ear to ear. 

There was a capital tea, with no end of meats 
and sweets. There is a little passage which came 
into my head as I saw them all falling to : And, 
most dear actors, eat no onions nor g&rlick, for we 
are to utter sweet breath; and I do not doubt but 
to hear them say it is a sweet comedy.” I wonder 
what the Black Country was like in the days of 
Shakespeare! Mrs. Barry and my sister presided 
over tea and coffee; Mr. Barry looked after the 
other creature comforts; and it was my office 
(always an easy one) to make myself generally en¬ 
tertaining and conversationable. I had, to this 
end, rummaged up several old musical dictionaries 
belonging to the house, and had been hard at woik 
over them during the day. I fear it must by this 
time be apparent to an enlightened world, that 
there are many subjects with respect to which my 
knowledge is not extensive. Music, unhappily, is 
one of these. Carry had once essayed to “ learn 
me;” but she could make nothing of my fin geis, 
and I could make nothing of her instructions, be¬ 
yond two crotchets making a quaver, or two quavers 
a crotchet, I am sure I forget which; and some¬ 
thing about a demisemiquaver, which always 
sounded mysterious. Considering this deficiency, 
however, I got on remarkably well, only once mak¬ 
ing a little blunder, over which I must be permit¬ 
ted to draw the veil. Our talk ran entirely upon 
Handel, and his merits as compared with those ot 
other masters; glees, madrigals, chords, bars, son¬ 
nets, and solfeggios. Bor all the information our 
friends bestowed on mo as to scientific technicali¬ 
ties, I volunteered some anecdotes connected with 
the' subject of music and musical instruments. 
These gave universal satisfaction, and even the 
morbid young man was observed to look less as if 
he and life’s enjoyments were for ever separated. 

Tea was over about eight, and then we enjoyed 
ourselves till half-past ten. We enjoyed ourselves, 
but it was with the air of people who felt it was no 
light business they had in hand—that upon the 
present hour much depended. When once the 
music books were opened, and the pitch-pipe 
brought out, all besides vanished from our minds 
as well as from our sight.. Then did the Nor¬ 
wegian giant dispute with him of the dark hair, as 
to °the 'propriety of beginning something on G 
natural. Then did he of the white teeth perform 
a solo which exhibited those articles in dazzling 
distinctness. Then did he of the morbid vein re¬ 
sign himself to melody, and breathe away his sad¬ 
ness in strains that soothe the soul. Ho sang 
“Bonnie Annie Laurie,” and it sounded like a 
dirge; when he affirmed that he would lay him 
down and dee,” Carry started and turned pale, foi 
it sounded like truth, and he was looking unutter¬ 
able things. We sang all sorts of music ; nothing 
came amiss, sacred or secular, only that there was 
nothing that was not perfectly innocent and proper. 
I believe I may say, I never in my life saw such 
excitement manifested on any subject—such ani¬ 
mated faces and gestures ; never had I heard more 
ardent expressions and expostulations. There was 
no positive quarrelling, but we got near a breach 
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of tko peace more tlian once, and Mrs. Barry had 
to step in and give a dexterous turn to the con- 
versation. 

Before they went away, Mr. Barry read prayers, 
and as they stood up to depart, the organist made 
a speech of acknowledgment. It embodied the 
grateful sentiments of himself and his brethren for 
the hospitality and gratification just experienced; 
made a touching allusion to the late “painful 
events which had tended to draw down their 
clergyman’s displeasure; professed the entire de¬ 
votion of himself and band to the Church at large, 
and Mr. Barry at home; and ended by wishing us 
good night, in language which combined the tender, 
lespectful, and essentially poetical, harmoniously 
united. J 

The children’s concert was postponed after all. 
It came off at last on the evening before my de¬ 
parture from L. E. Albeit not an adorer of the 
juvenile race, I own that I enjoyed carrying away 
the remembrance of those childish voices as they 
sounded in chorus on that pleasant July evening. 
There were about sixty, boys and girls, all spick 
and span, all brushed and shining, most of them 
carrying posies. Where they came from, the 
bearers, I suppose, knew. It was a nice affair al¬ 
together, and nicely conducted. There was service 
in church, and a sermon to children at half-past 
three. After this, tea and buns were given to tho 
children in one schoolroom, while another was pre¬ 
pared for the anxiously expected evening’s enter¬ 
tainment. 

The schoolmaster acted as conductor, and seve¬ 
ral of the “ Choral Society” attended to assist over 
difficult places. I shall never forget the impres¬ 
sion produced on me by one man who played 
the flute, the knowledge of which he had entirely 
acquired by himself. He was in bad health, and 
able to do little work, so he tried to earn what he 
could in the musical line; and it was evident that 
he looked upon his flute as a beloved and valued 
friend. I he notes he produced were exquisite be¬ 
yond description. He played some few solos, and 
sometimes accompaniments to the songs ; in either 
case the effect was most delightful. 

fihe children s performance was highly credit 
aole. About eighteen of them were eminent vocal 
ists, singing in parts, executing glees, etc. Some 
of the pieces were rather laughable and facetious, 
as “ The Village Choristers,” in which master and 
pupils are brought on tho stage, and in which 
marching is introduced with great spirit. A little 
piece, which I think they called « Good Night,” or 
something to that effect, came in well at the con¬ 
clusion. When tho children thank their audience, 
and bow or curtsey simultaneously, it took one by 
surprise, and was really quite affecting. But, in 
point of real beauty and pathos, nothing came up 
to the air, arranged for George Herbert’s words, 

“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright!” There 
were some nice faces among the children—“ sing¬ 
ing faces” I suppose they might be called, bright 
and sunny. But there was a slight air of senti 
mentality prevailing among the little girls, which 
rendered them on the whole less attractive than 
the boys. 


POETICAL ZOOLOGY. 

IaBT i. 


° Uit P? etr y enshrines many popular superstitions 
respecting members of the animal kingdom, which 
it would not be desirable to remove from its pan-os 
oven were it possible, for they supply illustrations 
ol value and interest as to the mental condition of 
society in bygone times, and are chapters essential 
to a complete history of knowledge. It is curious to 
trace, when able to do so, such wild imaginations to 
then-origin. While the inventive faculty has been 
largely at work in giving existence to them, it will 
bo very commonly found that they are referable to 
simply coincident circumstances, upon which the 
idea ot a real, intimate, and mysterious connection 
etween t j lem has been unceremoniously grafted. 
It has doubtless happened in many a sick-ohamber, 
and immediately, too, before the dissolution of the 
patient, that the noise of the puny insect has been 
heard, vulgarly called the death-watch. Hence 
arose the fancy of premonition, which has so often 
disturbed the habitations of rural tranquillity, and 
from which they are not yet wholly free .— 

“ The solemn death-watch click’d tho hour she died."' 

The noise is not owing to the voice of the insect, 
but to its beating on any hard substance with the 
shield or fore-part of the head. It is intended 
merely to summon a companion, and answers 
exactly to the call-note of a bird. From seven to 
oloven distinct strokes aro usually given. 

One of the oldest of these superstitious, goino- 
back to the times of Pliny and Aristotle, refers to 
the kingfisher, then termed the Halcyon; and to it 
we are indebted for the incorporation of the latter 
word in our language. This brilliant bird was 
supposed to possess the marvellous faculty otpaei- 
lying, or enchaining by its presence, wind and wave ; 
and henco seasons of tranquillity are frequently 
styled halcyon days. J 

When great Augustus made war’s tempests cease, 

IIis halcyon days brought forth the arts of peace.”— Denham, 

" Amidst.our arms as quiet you shall be 
As Halcyons brooding on a winter se?,.”— Dri/ilen. 

“ Blow, but gently blow, faire winde. 

From the forsaken shore. 

And be as to the Halc^you kinde, 

Till we are ferried o’er.”— Browne, 

“-AH nature seemed • 

Fond of tranquillity; the glassy sea 
Scarce rippled j the Halcyon slept upon the wave 
The winds were all at rest.”— The Storm. 

The idea seems to have arisen from the well-known 
habits of tbe bird. It fishes wholly by sight, ami 
can take only comparatively small prey. Hence all 
those circumstances require to be avoided which 
would interfere with distinct vision, in order to the 
success of its operations. It therefore frequents 
particular spots, and is out in certain states of the 
weather. . Brawling and turbulent streams are 
avoided, in favour of those which are of languid 
flow; and these aro not in a condition to tempt°the 
bird to an excursion when wind ruffles, or rain 
dimples their surface. The days when the atmo¬ 
sphere is the most transparent and still, the waters 
most calm and clear, are precisely those which the 
kingfisher loves and in which he is most com- 
monly seen, as favourable to a profitable look-out. 
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Our popular poetry also contains not a few errors 
with respect to the economy and habits of animals, 
for which, however, no blame can be attached to 
the writers, as they have merely adopted the pre¬ 
vailing but fallacious opinions of their time, 
gathered from the ordinary sources of such infor¬ 
mation. There are exceptions to the truth of this 
remark, two of which occur on the spur of the 
moment, and must be placed in the great group of 
literary inadvertencies. Lord Byron thus writes ;— 

“ Even as an eagle overlooks liis prey, 
ibid for a moment, poised in middle air, 

Suspends the motion ofhis mighty wings, 

Then swoops with his unerring beak" 

The king of birds invariably seizes his prey with 
the talons, carries it off to the nest, or some other 
place of security, and there at leisure uses the beak 
for tearing it up. Sir Walter Scott, remarkably 
enough for a keen sportsman, has misrepresented 
the natural history of the fieldfare in the follow¬ 
ing picture, referring to Scottish ground :— 

“Within a dreary glen. 

Where scattered lay the hones of men. 

In some forgotten battle slam. 

And bleached by drifting snow and rain; 

Tho knot-grass fettered there the hand. 

Which once could burst an iron band; 

Beneath the broad and ample bone, 

That bucklered heart to fear unkuown, 

A feeble and a timorous guest; 

Tho field fare ,framed her lowly nest." 

The bird is a migratory thrush, and one of our 
winter visitors. But it does not breed in this 
country, nor build on the ground in its native 
quarters. The nest is lodged in the firs and larches 
of Norway, at the height of from ten to forty feet. 

But sometimes the poets have been right and 
the naturalists wrong. It was formerly believed 
that insects had not the sense of hearing—a notion 
countenanced by Linnaeus and Bonnet. A different 
and more correct opinion Shakespeare expresses in 
the words:— 

“I will tell it softly; 

Yon crickets shall not hear me.” 

The observations of Brunelli, an Italian naturalist, 
are quite conclusive upon the point. He kept 
several field-crickets in a chamber, which con¬ 
tinued their crinking song through the whole day; 
but the moment they heard a knock at the door 
they were silent. He subsequently invented a 
method of imitating their sounds; and when he 
did so outside the door, at first a few would ven¬ 
ture on a soft whisper, and by and by the whole 
party burst out in a chorus to answer him; but 
upon repeating the rap at the door, they instantly 
stopped again, as if alarmed. He likewise con¬ 
fined a male in one side of his garden, while he put 
a female in the other at liberty, which began to 
leap as soon as she heard the crink of the male, 
and immediately came to him—an experiment 
which ho frequently repeated with the same result. 

It would be marring some of the finest strains 
of poetry so to change them as to correct the false 
zoology. But, quite apart from this consideration, 
it would not be proper to touch the erroneous 
passages, because faithful representations of the 
ideas current in the times when they were written. 
The case is altogether different and wholly unjus¬ 


tifiable, when a writer of the present day adopts an 
old mistake of natural history, and gives circula¬ 
tion to it as an undoubted fact in his pages, for he 
then wilfully makes them the medium of conveying 
a false impression. No fault can be found with 
the dramatist for the misconception, as it was the 
belief of his age:— 

“I will play tlio swan, 

And die in music.” . 

“ He makes a swan-like end, 

Fading in music.” 

But exception may be fairly taken to tho following 
recent iteration as a sober truth, of a completely 
unfounded fancy:— 

“ What is that, mother ? 

“The swan, my love. 

He is floating down from his native grove. 

No loved one now, no nestling nigh ; 

He is floating down by himself to die; 

Death darkens his eyes and unplurnes his wings, 

Yet the sweetest song is tho last he sings. 

Live so, my love, that when death shall come, 

Swan-like and sweet, it may waft thee home.”— Boane. 
Most animals on the approach of death retire 
from the companionship of their kind to die in 
solitude. This the swan may do; but certainly 
there is no musical accompaniment in the case, for 
the bird is utterly incapable of it. The domesti¬ 
cated, or mute swan, as it is called, though not 
absolutely voiceless, has no note, living or dying, 
but a hiss; and the tone of the wild or whistling 
swan is sufficiently harsh and dissonant. Here, 
by the way, it may be stated that there is no founda¬ 
tion for the common representation of the nightin¬ 
gale’s song as of the mournful cast:— 

“Here can I sit alone, unseen of any, 

And to tlie nightingale’s complaining notes 

Tune my distresses, and record my woes.”— Shakespeare. 

“ Sweet bird, that sliurm’st the noise of folly, 

Most musical, most melancholy.”— Milton. 

If the notes seem plaintive, it is owing to the lis¬ 
tener’s pensive mood, promoted by the seclusion in 
which they are ordinarily heard, with the night s 
sombre shadows. The song is the outpouring of 
joy, not tho vehicle of sadness; and it is due 
mainly to the male bird, who thus cheers his com¬ 
panion in the discharge of her maternal duties. 

As poetry is early and extensively read, it is not 
a superfluous task, while one of some interest, to 
point out a few instances of its discordance with 
the advanced knowledge of the age. In the “ Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream,” the fairies are said to 
light their tapers 

“At tlic fiery glow-worm’s eyes" 

But it is now known that the luminosity proceeds 
from the tail of the insect, not from the head. 
Thomson has the passage:— 

“ AloDg tho crooked lane, on every hedge, 

The glow-worm lights his gem, and through the dark 
A moving- radiance twinkles.” 

The truth is, that the male glow-worm is smaller than 
the female, and but rarely seen, nor is it certainly 
determined whether it is ltuninous at all or not. 11 
is the female that is so conspicuous, and so often 
observed. Of another insect, Thomson says : — 

“ Light fly his slumbers, if perchance ajlight 
Of angry gadjlies fasten on the herd, 

That, startling, scatters from the shallow brook 
In search of lavish stream; tossing the foam. 

They scorn the keeper’s voice, and scour tho plains, 
Through all the bright severity of noon,” 
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The description of the distress of the cattle is true 
enough ; but their tormentor is solitary, not social, 
in its habits. The fly appears singly, not in a flight 
or swarm ; and it is not anger, but instinct, that 
leads the creature to trouble the herd. 

On October mornings, fine gossamer threads are 
seen overlying the grass, the hedges, and sometimes 
hanging high in air, to which Quarles thus refers 

“ And now autumnal dews were soon 
To cobweb every green.’* 

It was the old idea that gossamer, the web of the 
field-spider, was formed of dew evaporated by the 
sun’s heat into threads. 

In Milton, we have the working bee represented 
as the female: — 

“ Swarming next. 

The female bee, that feeds her husband drone. 

Deliciously, and builds her waxen cells 
With honey stored.’* 

The working bees which form the mass of the popu¬ 
lation are mules or neuters; the drones are the 
males; and of the queens, or females, there is usually 
but one in a hive. 

Southey, in the “ Curse of Kehama,” mentions 

“ Th e footless fowl of heaven, that never 
Host upon the earth, but on tho wing for ever. 

Hovering o’er flowers, then- fragrance food inhale. 

Drink the descending dew upon its waj r . 

And sleep aloft while floating on tho gale.” 

This is a reference to the gorgeous birds of para¬ 
dise, which are limited to the little-known regions 
of ISTew Guinea, and the adjoining Papuan archi¬ 
pelago, periodically migrating to the Moluccas when 
the spice plants are in bloom. In preparing and 
drying the skins, the natives were in the habit of 
removing the feet. In this state they were sold to 
the Malays, conveyed to India, and thence to 
Europe. Hence arose the idea that the birds had 
really no feet, and consequently never rested on the 
ground, but perpetually floated in the air. Lin- 
nrnus styled one of the best-known species “ foot¬ 
less,” Pciradisea cqooda. 


NEEDLEWORK IN GERMANY. 

Those of our readers who were interested by a 
recent paper (No. 454), entitled “Pour Genera¬ 
tions of Samplers; or, How our Grandmothers 
spent their Time,” will be gratified in reading the 
following notes from a correspondent, on the Needle 
and its work in Germany in our own times. 

With the German ladies, knitting, netting, and 
crochet reign triumphant, such innovations as 
“broderie a la minute” and “point do poste” be¬ 
ing only known to the very young. Curtains are 
knitted and netted, crochet covers are put on the 
tables to save the ordinary ones, of which one only 
gets a glimpse at the corners; the same as regards 
chairs and sofas. This monotonous work goes on 
unceasingly, and, we are sorry to say, on Sundays as 
well as week days, in many parts of Germany. In 
this work almost all German housewives are alike: 
there is no repose for them; they realize to the 
letter the saying, that “women’s -work is never 
done.” The battle of the needle goes on without 
any respite, with (in case of renewed speed) a sort 
of bagpipe movement of the right elbow, most 
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curious to watch. In the north they knit with the 
left hand. 

The domestic needle-workers meet at four or five 
o’clock for coffee, the elders in one room and the 
younger ones in another; or, if only one room is 
used, they remain entirely apart. From these 
enlivening reunions gentlemen are generally ex¬ 
cluded ; and if they had ever been acquainted with 
the delights of them, we question whether they 
would feel tempted to renew the trial. 

Pew complicated patterns are attempted at these 
parties, as the mysteries of “two in one” and 
“ purl ” would interfere with the conversation. A 
noble countess, or Mrs. Doctor This or Mrs. Rector 
I hat does not think it the least beneath her dignity 
to knit little queer-looking pieces, which, when 
finished, disappear in the pocket of her dress. If 
some ignorant being asks what they are intended 
for, the answer is “ a counterpane;” and the gra¬ 
tuitous information is perhaps given that, iAhe 
lady is very “industrious,” she can make one in 
four days! 

Stockings are, however, the most in favour, as 
they can be continued during the most animated 
conversations. Some are so choice in their man¬ 
ner of making them, that they work gold beads in 
for their initials; and many boast of having more 
than fifty pairs lying by in their drawers. In the 
meanwhile, they buy all their cuffs and collars—a 
rather false economy, when stockings can be had 
in Saxony quite equal to ours, and nearly as cheap; 
although, before our Exhibition in 1851, they were 
almost unattainable. 

The young ladies are beginning to abandon these 
industrious habits. Knitting schools will soon be 
among the things that were, and collars and sleeves 
are rapidly appearing at sociable parties, although 
the old people shake their heads, and think the 
present generation “ too Frenchified.” 

It seems droll to a stranger to see a dashing- 
looking officer sitting before a table, in a public 
garden, sipping his coffee, while his wife sits by 
his side knitting stockings, sometimes for him, 
sometimes for herself; but, spite of all then prac¬ 
tice, they never seem to attain the dexterity of the 
Scotch and Welsh peasants. One can’t help griev¬ 
ing, too, at the thought, that all the money thus eco¬ 
nomized by the lady will be unpityingly whiffed 
away by the head of the family in tobacco smoke. 

In one thing we certainly think that the German ■ 
ladies show good taste, and that is, in their general 
undisguised admiration of all that is English. This 
fact would not strike any one so much who goes 
there direct from England, for we have all a toler¬ 
ably good opinion of ourselves, feeling that we 
belong to “ the first nation in the worldbut 
after a long residence in Prance, and constantly 
hearing ourselves classed with other nations as 
“ poor benighted beings,” at least thirty years be¬ 
hind the French in civilization, it is very agreeable 
to feel on the top step of the ladder again, 
lew can have lived even a short time among the 
Germans without bringing away a grateful recol¬ 
lection of their kindly, disinterested hospitality, 
and often wishing to see then beautiful country 
and their friendly faces again. 




A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 



DEnOLD IN TIIESE TVHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND."_ Cowpef. 



THE LORD IS GOOD. A STRONG HOLD IN THE DAY OF TROUBLE; AND HE KNOWETH THEM THAT TRUST IN HIM. 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAPTER XXII.—SIXPENCE MAKES MORE REFLECTIONS, 
AND TELLS OF A DYING YOUTII AND II1S MOTHER. 

It is not usual for creatures of my stamp to continue 
long in one service; and it gave me no surprise 

that 'Willy B-, like the majority of my previous 

owners, soon parted with me. It is well, my friend, 
for these memoirs that I can boast of that instinc- 
£fo. 465.— November 22, I860. 


tivc perception of which I told you, that takes in 
the past as well as the present history of those to 
whom, but for a brief space, I become the servant, 
or I should have little to tell. But again, I charge 
you not to ask me of their future, for that is 
concealed. 

We were parted, then, my sailor possessor and I. 
It was on the eve of his departure that I slipped 
from his hand, and was soon under the lock and 
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STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 


Fey of a careful tradesman. I could give you Ms ■ 
history, but it needs not. Let it suffice that, after 
a few days, 1 was once more on the road to this 
great city, in close companionship with much ster¬ 
ling coin of all denominations, bound to a busy house 
of merchandise. I did not remain long there, but 
commenced again a series of rapid and constant 
mutations, which, while they kept me bright, served 
also more and more to rub down my angularities 
and projections to a smooth and uniform sur¬ 
face. 

In the course of these wanderings, I witnessed 
again and again, in the character of those with whom 
I came in contact, the effect produced on mankind 
by individual and personal virtues and vices. In 
the half paralyzed and trembling hand of the profli¬ 
gate debauchee of hoary aspect, but whose age had 
not yet reached its meridian, I felt the truth of the 
inspired declaration, “ The wages of sin is death.” 
In the covetous grasp of the dishonest man, I learned 
to pity the wretch who is willing to risk his reputa¬ 
tion in this life, and his soul hereafter, for gain. 

I have perceived the shame and dishonour and 
wretchedness which follow hard after the idle and 
slothful and thriftless. On the other hand, I have 
seen, in the past and present history of others, the 
natural effects of frugality, industry, and skill, and 
talents improved, bringing back a return of pros¬ 
perity and increasing wealth. 

Do I tire you, my friend, by this retrospect ? Or 
shall I go on to remark that, in the histories of 
others of my passing owners, I have seen how in¬ 
adequate is any amount of outward wealth and 
apparent luxury, to purchase ease and inward peace 
and satisfaction; while yet further, in those of others 
I have observed that no amount of worldly prudence 
and foresight can avert the sudden stroke, or the 
gradual decay, by which earthly success may be 
overthrown and sunk into ruin. And, were I a 
moralist like you, my poor friend, I should wonder 
much that your fellows in this state and stage of 
endless existence, should so set their affections on 
things which are not, and which perish in the using, 
to the neglect and final abandonment of the prize 
of eternal riches set before them in that volume 
at your elbow. But enough; I proceed with my 
own history. 

From the bustle and confusion of the city, I 'was 
once more transported to the comparative quiet, 
idleness, and dissipation of a little watering-place 
on the coast, where for many months I circulated 
freely among its inhabitants and visitors, and where, 
without attracting any particular share of attention, 
I became the unsuspected witness and depository 
of petty jealousies, heartburnings, scandals, schemes, 
humiliations, and triumphs. I could give you 
enough of these to fill a volume ; but why need I ? 
You have but to open your eyes, and you may see 
follies enough around you, even in the two con¬ 
tracted worlds of your human existence—Whirlpool 
Rents and Peggram’s Wharf. Depend upon the 
word and experience of a Crooked Sixpence, human 
nature, which some of your wise men and would-be 
philosophers cry up as so perfect, is the same every¬ 
where ; there is little difference. So, let me return 
to my watering-place, not to reveal and descant 


upon human folly, but to open before you a scene of 
hope in tribulation and joy in sorrow. 

It was summer-time, and the soft breezes of the 
south gently entered a small drawing-room over¬ 
looking the sea. The window was thrown open, 
but a screen of flowering plants in the balcony 
beyond, concealed the interior of that apartment 
from the prying eyes on the gay parade below. 

The room had occupants. A lady of middle ago 
was seated near the window. On a table near to 
her were scattered implements and materials for 
feminine industry, two or three books also, and a 
silken purse of open network, in which I, with 
others of my kind, were lightly confined. I had 
only that morning been introduced into this 
society. 

My mistress was not occupied. Her hands were 
still, and, though her eyes were bent towards one 
of the volumes which lay open before her, she did 
not read ; her thoughts, wandering from that, were 
concentrated on another theme. 

There was silence in the apartment; yet my 
owner was not alone. Reclining on a couch was 
a youth, whose pallid face, though tinged with 
a hectic flush, and attenuated frame and rapid 
pulse, told of incurable bodily malady. The coun¬ 
tenance of the young man was very lovely. Lip, 
eyebrow, and forehead were beautifully shaped; 
his eyes beamed with a softened lustre, and around 
his temples clustered auburn locks, on which a 
mother’s hand had often been laid with maternal 
pride. 

They were not at home, that mother and son. 
Their home was very far away, amidst the busier 
scenes of life; and for their history a few words 
will suffice. 

My new owner was a merchant’s wife; and the 
son, over whom she watched with an anguished 
heart, was her only child. A weak and feeble infant 
at first, lie had grown and strengthened into boy¬ 
hood and youth. With what anxious care and 
foreboding his early fragile existence had been 
tended, and with what exultant hope the apparent 
conquest over inherent disease had been watched 
and promoted, need no words of mine to describe. 
With bodily strength came mental vigour. The 
boy panted for knowledge, and knowledge was im¬ 
parted ; while yet fresh fields of information, and 
new and stronger impulses urged him on, as boy¬ 
hood merged into youth, and youth into early 
manhood. Bright expectations were formed then. 
“ Let him follow his bent,” said his parents ; “ why 
tie him down to the routine of mercantile existence?” 
So he went to college. 

Better still than his intellectual progress, or his 
bodily vigour, the youth had “ passed from death^ 
unto life.” The loving counsels of a Christian 
mother, the heartfelt warnings and instructions of 
a Christian father, the fervent prayers of both, had 
brought forth their appropriate fruit. Yearnings 
for human lore and intellectual greatness had been 
sanctified by still deeper aspirations for moral worth 
and undying wisdom, and power to do good to the 
souls of men. 

In the midst of this, while hope and expectation 
and exultation were slowly ripening, came a voice 
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from the unseen world, 44 The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee.” Stricken by the insidious malady 
— God’s messenger — which thenceforth was slowly 
to exhaust every vital power, the young student 
sank prostrate. Yarn thought, that southern 
breezes, and quiet repose, and ocean’s breath, will 
avert the final catastrophe ! Still the voice whis¬ 
pers ever, ever, to his prepared and ready soul, 44 The 
Master is come, and calleth for thee.” 

“ Mother !” The voice was soft and gentle, but 
it startled the listener, who rose and approached 
the couch. 

“ You weep, dear mother—why P” 

It was true, tears unconsciously had stolen down 
the mother’s cheek; but she hastily dried them and 
smiled. 

“ I did not know that I wept, Vincent. My 
thoughts were roaming; I w*as thinking of your 
father when you spoke.” 

a Which father?” asked the young man, taking 
his mother’s hand in his own, and pressing it to 
his lips. 

“ Your earthly father, Vincent—my husband.” 

44 Is that subject—I mean that object of thought 
—a mournful one, mother?” demanded the son, 
]3leasantly smiling. 

44 Ah no, not in itself; but-” 

44 1 understand; you were thinking how you 
should best comfort him when I am gone,” he 
whisjjered. He spoke but in whispers, and his 
breast heaved painfully as he slowly uttered the 
words ; but his eye was bright and undimmed, and 
still a peaceful smile rested on his lips. 

44 May not that trial yet be spared us both ?” 
said the mother, falteringly; and tears again rose 
to her eyes, as, looking up, she softly ejaculated, 
44 4 Father, if it be possible !’ ” 

44 Mother, dear mother, I wish to speak to you; 
I should like to say it now : shall I ?” 

There was no audible reply, but the attenuated 
and almost powerless hand of the young man, still 
held in his mother’s, was lightly pressed. 

44 Until within these few days, mother,” he went 
on, speaking slowly and faintly, but firmly aud 
cheerfully, 44 1 have thought it possible that I might 
recover. You know how flattering this complaint 
is; and I have willingly deceived myself, not so 
much for my sake, I think, as for yours and my 
dear father’s, that health and strength would re¬ 
turn.” 

44 And surely it may yet be i” The words 
dropped sorrowfully from the mother’s tremulous 
lips. 

44 Mother, no. Look !” and the young invalid 
•stretched out his arm and bared it. It was so 
wasted, and shrunken, and fragile, it was scarcely 
more than bone clothed with skin. Flesh there 
seemed none. 44 Think what I was six months, 
even three months ago, mother,” he went on, 44 and 
see what I am now! and I am daily becoming weaker. 
IVhen we first came here, I could walk on the 
beach, leaning on your arm, for an hour without 
resting; then half an hour’s exercise tried me, and 
my steps were feebler, and now I can scarcely 
totter across the room without help. Do not let 
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us deceive ourselves, my dear, dear mother; in a 
little time we shall have to part.” 

The mother bent down and pressed her lips to 
her son’s pale forehead; she could not speak — her 
heart was too full. 

44 1 spoke to Dr. G - this morning,” continued 

"V incent ; 44 1 urged him to give his opinion boldly 
and truly. I asked him if he did not consider mo 
to be dying— my case hopeless. I said he need 
not fear to alarm me, but that I required to know 
—demanded that lie would deal honestly with me. 
Mother, he told me what I now repeat: I am fast, 
very fast, going home.” 

Once more the mother kissed her boy, and her 
lips moved, but her heart was too full; the words 
she would have uttered died on her tongue. 

44 All I have to do now, dearest mother, is to 
comfort you and my father. When will he re¬ 
turn?” 

44 To-morrow; he will be here to-morrow,” she 
said. It required an effort, but she made it, and 
it relieved her heart. 

44 1 am glad. I shall see him once more; but 
mother, if I should not — tell him how happy— 

happy -” For a few minutes his strength and 

voice failed here. When he spoke again, it was in 
a feebler tone; and the listener had to bend over 
him to catch the faint utterances which he breathed 
forth : 44 4 Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, Tiiou art with me. Thy rod 
and thy staff, they comfort me.’ ” And then he 
lapsed into a gentle slumber—a smile still on his 
lips. 

And then, my friend, it would have done you 
good, had you been there, to see how that afflicted 
mother, when she had carefully and tenderly drawn 
a light covering over the frail and dying youth, 
retired from his side, and, kneeling reverently, 
poured out her full soul before her God and Saviour, 
not in heart-broken petitions for his recovery, nor 
in deep reproaches and reprovings, and accusations 
of unkindness and cruelty, but in thanks—thanks, 
my poor friend—that she had been the mother of 
such a son, and that in and by him her hope and 
trust and faith in God, and her love to him, had 
now been strengthened. 

CHAPTER XXIII.— THE POOR CLERK RESUMES HIS OWN 
STORY, BUT DOES NOT FINISH IT. 

The poor clerk had but just finished hastily jotting 
down the foregoing history, when the gentle and 
respectful, but well understood tap at his door by 
Mr. Keenedge, compelled him to turn his attention 
from his solitary occupation. 

44 You told me to come up again to-night, John ; 
but, if you are busy, you have only to say so, you. 
know,” said the small barber, putting in his head, 
and looking questioningly at the papers on his 
poor lodger’s table. 

44 Ho, no; come in, my good friend,” said the 
poor clerk, collecting his materials bashfully, and 
contriving coyly to cover over his Crooked Six¬ 
pence with the loose sheets of his manuscript. 

44 Always busy, John,” remarked Mr. Keenedge, 
seating himself in his own chair by the fireside, 
which, being replenished, was briskly burning. 

B B B 2 \ 
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I like to keep myself employed, you see, Mr. 
Keenedge : it helps to drive away unpleasant re¬ 
flections,” said the lonely man, with a sigh. 

“I tell you what you should do, John,” rejoined 
his visitor ; “ you should write a book.” 

“ A book! I!” exclaimed the poor clerk, blush¬ 
ing and stammering; “ you are joking, my good 
friend.” 

“ Books have been writ, John, by men a deal less 
clever than you are—by all accounts, leastways.” 

“ It may be so; I am sure I don’t know,” said 
the solitary, dreamily : “ but book-making is a poor 
trade, I am afraid.” 

“And that’s true too,” rejoined the landlord. 
“Did I ever tell you, John—I don’t think I ever 
did, though—about the lodger I had before you ? ’ 

«I think not; I do not remember that you ever 
did,” said the poor clerk. 

“Ah, I could tell you something about book¬ 
making, John. He was a Author, he was.” 

“ Indeed!” 

« Yes, John; and here he used to sit, in this very 
room, day after day and week after week, poor 
fellow-” 

“ You don’t say so, my friend!” ejaculated the 
lonely man, with more animation than he usually 
evinced. “I hope he has not left his spirit behind 
to haunt me.” 

“ Ah, he had a brave spirit, though, and he had 
need to have, from all I ever saw. But I did not 
come to talk about him—it makes me melancholy 
like; I had rather hear your story, John, if you 
don’t mind going on with it.” 

“ I am afraid that will make you melancholy 
too,” sighed the lodger; “ but if you like to run the 
risk, I have not forgotten my promiseand here¬ 
upon he recommenced his history where it w*as 
broken off on the previous evening. 

“My father’s death,” the speaker went on, 

“ completely altered my prospects and pursuits. It 
was found, on investigating his affairs, that there 
was very little property to be shared among his 
survivors. His practice had, indeed, been tolerably 
lucrative; but he had been careless about money, 
and his domestic expenses had always been heavy. 
However, not to tire you with this, I shall only add 
that it was necessary to dispose of his practice, and 
to break up his establishment. For a little while, 
I found a home with one of my married sisters; 
and, if I had chosen, I might have remained with 
my brother-in-law, who was a good-natured, hos¬ 
pitable farmer, and who offered to bring me up to 
that business; but I did not want to vegetate, as I 
said, in the country all my life; so a situation was 
found for me in London. I became a merchant’s 
clerk.” 

Here the poor clerk paused, and painful re¬ 
flections seemed to pass through his mind, for he 
laid his hand on his forehead, and leaned, for a 
moment or two, over the table. 

“John,” said the little barber, timidly—stretching 
across to lay his hand on his lodger’s knee—“ don’t 
go on, John, if it troubles you. I wouldn’t. We’ll 
talk about somethink more cheery.” 

“No, I won’t shrink from my promise, Mr. 
Keenedge. I don’t mind. I was only collecting 


my ideas ; they wander sadly, at times, I am afraid; 
but it is all before me now. 

“ Well, I came to London,” he continued, “ and 
entered on my engagement. My employers—I 
shall not mention their names.” 

“No, no; quite right, John: name no names,” 
interposed the listener. 

“ They were strict men of business; but they were 
kind-hearted and generous as well, and I had no 
reason to complain. Complain ! I have much reason 
to respect and honour them to this day, to say 
nothing of gratitude and thankfulness. One of 
them had known my father, too; and on this 
account, perhaps, I was looked upon as a little 
above a common junior clerk; it was known, too, 
or understood, that when I came of age I should 
have my share of my father’s property: it was not 
much, as I said; but it was to be equally divided, 
and my part of it was something less than tw© 
hundred pounds. 

“ Having this expectation,” continued the poor 
clerk—« and I took care not to let it be known how 
small it was, so that it soon got to be whispered 
among the other clerks that I was heir to a good for¬ 
tune—I say, having this expectation, my company 
began very soon to be courted. There was one 
young man especially, into whose society I was 
thrown soon after my advent into London, with 
whom I soon became intimate. His name was-” 

“ Stop, John,” said Mr. Keenedge, hastily and 
warningly ; “ you said you wasn’t a-going to name 
names, you know.” 

“True; I forgot for the moment. Well, let me 
say that this young man’s name was Owen—he tvccs 
a Welshman—yes, that will do—Owen. He was 
some years my senior, and he was alive to all the 
dissipations and profligacies of London; and yet, 
withal, he was apparently so open and ingenuous, 
that I did not for some time discover all the hidden 
mysteries and iniquities of his character. I may 
say this, not as an excuse for my own guilty ex¬ 
cesses, my friend, but to account for the ascend¬ 
ancy he quickly gained over me. 

“ Before I say any more of this miserable con¬ 
nection thus formed, however, I must open another 
page in my history. 

“WhenHeft my sister’s house, her husband good- 
naturedly accompanied mo to London, and intro¬ 
duced me to some family connections of his own, 
by whom I was kindly received, and who invited 
me to visit them as often as I pleased. My brother- 
in-law also busied himself in obtaining lodgings 
for me a little way out of the city, at no great dis¬ 
tance from those relatives of his. Thus, you see, 
though a stranger, I commenced my life in London 
advantageously. I had liberal and indulgent em¬ 
ployers, a comfortable home, and respectable friends 
who were inclined to take an interest in my wel¬ 
fare, and who opened their doors to receive me as 
a guest. But of what avail was all this, when I 

wilfully threw away every advantage, and-but I 

am anticipating what yet remains of my history 
let me go back. 

“ In the family of which I have just spoken was 
one who soon became mixed up with my day dreams,, 
and made my heart throb with wild and wayward 
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love: Ellen—the loveliest, gentlest, kindest of 
beings.” 

“ Please, Join, don’t,”said tie compassionate lit¬ 
tle barber softly, as he marked tlie change in lis 
friend’s voice, and looking up saw the strong effort 
it required to keep down tie rising emotions : “ I 
understand it all, Join, without your telling. 
Haven’t I passed through it P” 

Perhaps the poor clerk did not hear, or lost the 
import of his landlord’s well-meant but mistaken 
effort at consolation. For, after gazing vacantly 
for a moment at Mr. Keenedge, his countenance 
resumed its ordinary subdued and humble expres¬ 
sion, and he went on with his history as though 
he had not been interrupted. 

“ Ellen soon became the secret object of my idol¬ 
atry. I was too cautious, however, to let it appear 
that I thought of her. I knew that, at that early 
stage of our acquaintance, I should only defeat my 
own object by openly avowing my admiration and 
love. Hot that my intentions or wishes were other 
than honourable. In my wildest profligacy and 
wickedness, I never thought other of Ellen than 
befitted her purity. There v r as indeed a holy in¬ 
nocence around her; and I thought only how, for 
her sake, if she were hereafter to be my wife, I could 
abandon all my evil courses as easily and eagerly 
as I had entered upon them: poor, stupid, pre¬ 
sumptuous, conceited and unreasoning fool that I 
was ! As though the seeds of evil sown in the 
human heart, and nourished there by evil passions, 
could be torn up by the root at will! Yet, I 
thought so, and I meant it: and it is one deep 
and burning reproach and degradation spared me, 
that I never entertained one thought or feeling in 
reference to Ellen, which would have compromised 
her purity.” 

“ Bless you, John, for saying so!” burst out the 
little barber, jumping up from his chair, and step¬ 
ping across to the poor solitary, whose hand he 
clasped and commenced shaking energetically with 
both his own. “ I might have been sure of it, John, 
knowing what I do know of you; but I was afraid 
too. I hope you’ll pardon me, John; but I did 
begin to be afraid: but it is all right now; so, 
cheerily! cheerily!” 

It was an unfortunate flight this, of the little 
barber, as far as his hearing any more of his lodger’s 
story that night was concerned. Hot that the 
poor clerk took offence at his friend’s honest en¬ 
thusiasm ; he was far too self-depreciatory for this. 
But he was startled and confused ; and after trying 
in vain to recall the thread of his history, he shook 
his head mournfully. 

“ It is gone from me now, Mr. Keenedge,” said 
he; “ you will look in again some other evening, 
and then I will finish what I have to tell;” and 
thereupon he courteously dismissed his visitor. 

Hot for long, however. 

“ It all comes of a empty stomick,” said the little 
barber to himself, when he had retired to his own 
room below, “ these megrims in the head.” Say¬ 
ing this, the benevolent shaver of beards searched 
thoughtfully in the corner cupboard, which served 
him for pantry and larder. “ It isn’t much,” said 
he, musingly: “ but half a loaf is better than no 


bread ; and this bit of cold—ay, ay—and—so, so.” 
Thus communing with himself, he presently re¬ 
appeared in the poor clerk’s room, laden with spoil. 

“Hot a bit nor a sup, John, have you had since 
twelve o’clock at noon; and now it is near upon 

twelve o’clock at night: and-;” but with what 

gentle arguments and entreaties he prevailed upon 
his poor lodger to share in his frugal supper, it 
matters little to the present reader. 


A VISIT TO ALEPPO. 

Hext to Damascus, Aleppo is undoubtedly the most 
beautiful city in Syria. Unfortunately, the Mos¬ 
lems here are equally fanatical, and massacres of 
the Christian inhabitants have not been of infre¬ 
quent occurrence. These disturbances, however, 
we may for the present leave to French and 
Turkish soldiers to subdue, whilst you and I, reader, 
can peacefully visit the city through the medium of 
these pages. 

Hothing can comqmrc to the monotony and dreari¬ 
ness of the approach to Aleppo, until within almost 
a stone’s throw of the city gates. Hour after hour 
have passed, and mile after mile been traversed; 
the ever shifting horizon has brought with it nothing 
but disappointment and vexation; even when arriv¬ 
ing at an abrupt termination to the endless level 
plain, with small steep intervening valley and high 
hill opposite, on reaching -which w r e feel persuaded 
the whole beauty and magnificence of the eastern 
city, with its citron groves, its fountains, its bul¬ 
buls, etc. will burst upon us with overwhelming 
enchantment. Even when this feat, much to the 
suffering of our poor jaded nags, has been ac¬ 
complished, and at last we attain the longed-for 
summit, there still stretches before us intermin¬ 
able desolation, with not even one singular formed 
rock or projecting stone to vary the disheartening 
sameness. At early dawn, or late in the evening, 
whole troops of pretty gazelles, and many rare and 
singular birds, lend life to this horrid solitude; 
but during the mid-day heat, there is nothing, 
positively nothing. Hature seems to hoxo lost the 
power to keep awake. 

The only indications of our approach to the 
journey’s end, is the frequent succession of ruined 
towns dating from many bygone centuries. How 
the inhabitants could have lived in such arid wilds, 
without one drop of water, or apparently the means 
of procuring any for miles around, or how the 
founders could have fixed upon such desolate and 
uncongenial sites, it is difficult to surmise. That 
they were architects, and well skilled in hewing 
stone, there cannot he the shadow of a doubt. 
Witness the mementoes that survive them; the 
vast substantial blocks once supporting beams 
and rafters, and the solid arches that not all the 
earthquakes of centuries have shaken from their 
rocky foundations. But who knows ? perhaps, as 
is acknowledged to have been the case with other 
parts of Syria and Palestine—Carmel, for instance 
—this desolation was once a fertile fruitful land; 
a land flowing with waters, shaded by umbrageous 
fruit trees, and rich in pasturage ; its hills echoing 
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to the shepherd’s pipe, or the sweet note of the 
nightingale; its midnight breezes lulled by the 
murmuring of countless streamlets and pleasant 
cascades. 

Harbingers of the near approach to something 
like civilization and cultivation, there appear here 
and there sorry-looking fig trees and sorrier-looking 
fiocks of goats. A little further on, and our thirsty 
guides point out one or two low buildings, con¬ 
structed of unbaked bricks, which cover tanks or 
reservoirs of not over-delicious water—not over- 
delicious even to the thirsty wayfarer; first, because 
the water is always brackish, and is often disturbed 
by goats and even Arabs refreshing themselves by 
a dip therein; and secondly, because it is always 
muddy, and during eight months of the year is 
more than lukewarm. Still, these relics of the 
benevolence of long defunct shiekhs are always 
welcome, especially yonder larger one, which has 
more pretensions as to size and architecture, and 
which, from its distance affording an easy and 
pleasant ride to the citizen, and from the oft re¬ 
currence of the event, is known to the English of 
Aleppo as “ Earewell Point.” Thus far, and no 
further, can they conveniently accompany friends 
or guests who arc about to bid farewell to the city 
and its hundred minarets. 

At this point, overcome by fatigue and heat, we 
bivouac for a while under the shady wall of the great 
reservoir, in company with a caravan of camels 
bound in the same direction as ourselves, and a 
caravan of mules bound down coastwards. On the 
one side we are flanked by a thousand bales of 
Manchester manufactured goods, destined for Mo¬ 
sul and Bagdad, on the other by thousands of sacks 
of gall-nuts, intended for European markets, and 
anxiously waited for by tanners in general. Perhaps 
some of these very gall-nuts form part of the very 
ink with which I now write these reminiscences. 
The tired drivers, sore-footed and heated, having 
slaked their thirst, are stretched out at full length 
on the sand, snoring complacently. 

We have barely been rested, and are just about 
to refresh ourselves with coffee and something in 
the shape of lunch, when, tearing over the plain 
with breathless haste, up comes the Tartar with his 
wearied post-horses, and these also stop for water 
and rest. Amidst all this medley of costume and 
nation, a large flock of lanky-looking goats make a 
desperate and determined charge for the reservoir, 
skipping over bales and sacks, treading upon sleep¬ 
ing men’s shins, 1 and so disappear into the sub¬ 
terranean reservoir, and take their fill of water. 
"Where they can find anything to eat in the desola¬ 
tion around us is a mystery that not even the 
miserably clad Arab goatherd can explain; all he 
knows is, that he himself does not fare sumptuously, 
and that a few scattered thorn bushes afford the 
only apparent means of sustenance to the goats. 

Starting from this point, we have still a few 
miles of desolation to traverse, the only difference 
being that every now and then we encounter pea¬ 
sants with heavily-laden donkeys, who are plodding 
their way homewards to the neighbouring villages 


with the goods bartered for the produce of their 
respective farms and fields. Their “ Allah con 
Mahik ”— 1 “ May God go with you ” —is a pleasant 
interruption to the solitude and monotony around. 
Suddenly wc reach the verge of what w r e fear may 
prove to be another of those many intervening ra¬ 
vines which open out only fresh scenes of desola¬ 
tion. But no; this time we are delightfully mis¬ 
taken. There, far below us, from amidst an in¬ 
tensely green mass of foliage, which stretches from 
left to right as far as the eye can embrace, rises 
a hundred domes and minarets, palpably white 
against a distant range of purple hills, and literally 
glittering in the afternoon sun. Overhead is a 
clear and cloudless blue sky. At our very feet, 
and sloping gradually towards a small intervening 
rivulet, which looks indescribably cool and delicious 
as it bubbles along, extends a vast verdant pastur¬ 
age, dotted all over with cattle, and through which 
winds the high road to the city. On the other side 
of the bridge which spans the rivulet, there gra¬ 
dually ascends an equally verdant plain, the top of 
which is crowned by the city itself. In the centre 
of the city rises a remarkably abrupt hill, sur¬ 
mounted by a ruined fortress, once famous for the 
resistance it offered to the early Mahomedan in¬ 
vaders. 

We are mentally embracing and enjoying the 
whole of the picturesque panorama before us, when 
a fiercc-looking Albanian rushes out of a wretched 
little tent, apd presenting his gun at our muleteer’s 
head, loudly commands him to stop. This is the 
officer of the customs ; and though the utmost ex¬ 
tent of our baggage is confined to bedding material, 
a carpet bag or so, a few necessary cooking utensils, 
and fodder for the animals we bestride, this ruth¬ 
less fellow will listen to no reason. Either we 
must unload on the spot and have everything 
turned topsy-turvy, which, with repacking and re¬ 
loading, would keep us here till after the city gates 
were closed for the night, or else we must submit 
to a levy of blackmail in the shape of what is termed 
“ buckshish.” Choosing the latter as the least of 
two evils, we are overwhelmed with compliments. 
The poor muleteer, who has been in abject terror 
for the last five minutes, now recovers his wonted 
hilarity, and chants forth lays laudatory of his 
beloved “ Haleb.” The weary animals themselves 
prick up their ears and their courage, as the well- 
known city of their repose rises rapidly before them. 
We traverse the little bridge to the twirling whiz 
of several water wheels, which serve for the pur¬ 
pose of irrigation, as also in some instances for 
floating corn mills. We ascend the opposite ac¬ 
clivity leisurely, fanned by the delightful cool even¬ 
ing breeze, and regaled with the music of myriads 
of skylarks, whose notes thrill us with delight. 
The sun sets in unobscured glory as we enter the 
bcib il ferage, or the gate of beauty; and in five 
minutes afterwards, amidst a multitude of foot 
passengers of all sexes, sizes, classes, and costumes,, 
we are traversing the narrow and not over-cleanly 
streets. It is nightfall when we alight at the Latin. 
Convent, for there are no hotels in the city. We- 
are lodged and fed most hospitably, and after re¬ 
freshing ourselves, weary and worn out by the 


* See tlie accompanying illustration. 
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journey, we seek tlie couch, of repose. Then it is 
that, for the first time, in all its oriental mag¬ 
nificence, with cadences sweet beyond description, 
from a hundred minaret tops there bursts forth 
the intonations of a thousand voices, chanting in 
strictest melody and symphony to melancholy but 
sweet music, the Muezzin call, “ Allah Ackbar!” 
The last vibration dies away in the stillness of 
night, and we are soon hushed in slumber. 

To the music of a similar chorus, still more sub¬ 
lime however in effect, owing to the perfect still¬ 
ness which reigns throughout the city, the really 
fine voices of the chanters arouse us from pro- 
foundest slumber, to see the first grey streak of 
daylight peeping in through the window of our 
small but comfortable cell in the convent. “ Prayer 
is better than sleep ”—such is the substance of this 
early Muezzin call of the Moslem. 

It is a delightful morning, and the sun rises in 
unobscured glory. At this period of the day, dur¬ 
ing the summer months, the early breeze of morn¬ 
ing is almost an indispensable stimulant to brace 
us up against the enervating effeots of the heat.and 
closeness of the day from about 8 a.tvl to sunset, 
and we enjoy it to its full extent as we promenade 
to and fro the extensive flat terrace >of the convent. 
We observe from thence one Temarkable feature in 
the structure of the city, namely, that the terraces 
of the various houses and khans communicate with 
one another, with scarcely any interruption, for 
a distance of sometimes a mile in extent. From 
the fact of Aleppo being subdivided into so many 
various quarters, each occupied almost exclusively 
by creeds at variance with each other, this has been 
a wise and excellent precaution; as from time to 
time, (the latest outbreak occurring in 1851, when 
the Bedouins and more fanatical Moslems rose 
and massacred several of the helpless native Chris¬ 
tians,) some sudden emeute compels the Christians 
of all denominations, as well as the Jews, to confine 
themselves to their own quarter for mutual pro¬ 
tection ; and if barricaded street doors should be 
forced, the besieged fly to the terrace, and thus pass 
from house to house, and from quarter to quarter 
of the city. Indeed, the whole of the streets and 
houses of Aleppo arc constructed upon the defen¬ 
sive principle. Every house and khan has double 
and treble massive iron-begirt doors ; every arcade 
and every street is furnished with ponderous gates, 
which are regularly and jranctually closed at night, 
and from which egress or ingress after 8 r.M. or 
before daylight depend upon surly door-keepers, 
whose feelings are best acted upon by the magical 
word “ backshish.” It was mainly owing to these 
extreme precautions that so many unfortunately 
perished during the last terrible earthquake of 
1821, as the people met with continual impediments 
in their efforts to escape into the open country. In 
the new suburban quarters of Jedidah and Kitab, 
these evils have been carefully avoided. 

So much for the more remarkable features of the 
city itself; and apropos of this, we may mention 
that the most remarkable feature of the veritable 
Aleppine is his nose—a nose prodigiously long; 
long flowing silk robes, and the mark of the Hub 
il Semne, or Aleppo button, on either cheek ; these 


are the distinguishing features and characteristics 
of the Aleppines, male and female, young and old. 

Cocks and hens there are in abundance, catering 
for themselves in the streets; legions of ugly half- 
starved curs, similarly employed; donkeys laden 
with produce, comprising everything in the veget¬ 
able, fruit, and poultry line, and driven by hard- 
worked fellah peasants, (who carry their shoes 
slung over their shoulders for fear of wearing them 
out, and only put them on when they reach their 
journey’s end,) to meet the demands of the various 
early markets in the city. Scores upon scores of 
gawky-looking camels pick their careful way, laden 
with every conceivable produce or manufacture of 
the four quarters of the globe. On the hack of 
one rides Manchester in a bale; on a second, France 
in barrels of light wine ; on a third, Naples in boxes 
of maccaroni; on a fourth, Italy in tin cases of 
oil preserves ; whilst a fifth is bestrode by brother 
Jonathan, who brings cigars of monstrous dimen¬ 
sions. A veritable central depot for the commerce 
of the east and the west is Aleppo ; great still, 
but far more magnificent in the days when no Cape 
of Good Hope or Suez route -existed, and when the 
Bagdad and Bussorah caravans literally carried 
milhons of wealth to and fro every trip, and scented 
the desert far and wide with the rich spioes of the 
then little known Ind. To this day, Aleppo lays 
the exclusive claim to the best scammony in the 
world; and who has not heard of her pistachio 
nuts, dried or preserved in salt? Even Shak- 
speare had something to say about Aleppo when 
he made the spiteful witch vent her spleen upon 
the chesnut-eating sailor 1 s wife, whose “ husband 
to Aleppo’s gone.” 

The peculiar feature of the tradespeople is, that 
they monojoolize whole streets to themselves. Here, 
amidst a deafening clatter, we find ourselves 
amongst the tinkers; there, nothing but shoes and 
shoemakers are to be seen. A third street is de¬ 
voted to tailors; a fourth to carpenters, and so on 
to the end of the chapter of trades. These streets 
are, however, public thoroughfares, and very incon¬ 
venient ones to boot. They are exceedingly nar¬ 
row, and but for the shelter afforded by one shop 
or another, foot passengers are now and then sub¬ 
jected to the risk of being crushed by huge logs of 
timber or massive bales in their transit to and fro 
upon camel or mule-back. None of the people that 
work here reside in or near their shops. At night 
all the shops are locked, and the streets are de¬ 
serted and left to the guardianship of the gate¬ 
keepers before alluded to, and packs of hungry, 
savage dogs. 

After winding our way through these avenues 
for some considerable distance, we come suddenly 
upon one of the many large khans or caravansaries 
which abound in Aleppo. They are all alike, save 
as to dimensions and accommodation. Passing 
through a lofty archway, we are ushered into a 
capacious square, in the centre of which invariably 
stands a fountain, used chiefly for purposes of ablu¬ 
tion. The lofty buildings that surround the lower 
compartments are almost exclusively devoted to 
business purposes. Some serve as warehouses, 
some as European shops, and a few are occupied 
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by migratory Arab merchants, samples of whose 
goods are scattered over the pavement, whilst their 
horses or mules are tethered round about the foun¬ 
tain. The upper compartments constitute the 
private residences and business offices of European 
merchants, communicating all round by wide open 
balconies. Many of the most important mercantile 
bargains are concluded in the square of these khans, 
amidst.a publicity and riot which it is useless to 
attempt to describe. 

A remarkable object amongst the various cos¬ 
tumes of men and women that throng this place, is 
yonder sedate old gentleman, riding by upon a tall 
bony-looking milk-white donkey—a rarity procur¬ 
able only from Bagdad. In lieu of the usual tar- 
boushe or turban, this singular old man sports 
upon his head a huge upright black goat-skin cap, 
square at both ends. The wearer is a privileged 
being, and the head-dress he wears is called a kal- 
pak. By it he is exempted from paying the capi¬ 
tation tax to which the rest of the Christian popu¬ 
lation are subjected, and this lcalpak has been an 
heir-loom in the family through many generations. 
It was awarded by one of the old Sultans to cer¬ 
tain families who rendered the Ottoman govern¬ 
ment good service in time of need, and the privi¬ 


lege has never been repealed. If we were to visit 
the interior of that old gentleman’s house, we should 
find relics which he, though by no means in opu¬ 
lent circumstances, would not part with for any 
consideration. 

Hurrying hence through a number of tortuous 
alleys, we suddenly come upon the Jedidah gate, 
where we find a specimen of Turkish soldiery. A 
lieutenant commands the guard here; and at the 
moment we pass, he, with one boot and one shoe, 
and in doubtful-looking shirt sleeves, is playing at 
dominoes with one of the privates. 

To get to Jedidah we have to pass close under 
the whitened city walls, the refraction of heat from 
which is anything but agreeable. Here we en¬ 
counter legions of the most deplorable and clamor¬ 
ous beggars. The blind, the halt, the lame, and 
folk with hideous distortions, occupy their posts 
from day to day, knowing well that the tide of 
native wealthy merchants must sweep past them 
twice a day on their way to and from business and 
their homes. Some small spray of charity from 
the waves of this human tide serves to keep them 
from downright starvation. 

Just as we are about to enter into Jedidah, the 
old gentleman in the kalpak before alluded to trots 
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by on bis donkey. He salutes us, and perceiving 
that we are strangers, and that tlie hour of noon is 
at hand, begs us to accept of his hospitality. We 
gladly avail ourselves of the invitation, and a few 
yards brings us to an exceedingly shabby old door, 
let, to all appearance, into a dead wall. No sooner 
is the owner’s voice heard than “ open sesame,” 
and we find ourselves ushered into an elegant 
court-yard, redolent of sweet flowers, abounding 
with fountains and bird-cages, whilst at the further 
end is a beautifully tessellated alcove, where, on 
each divan, are seated madame his wife, and his 
two very pretty daughters, who receive us with 
ease and elegance. Ten minutes afterwards, dimi¬ 
nutive tables are introduced, and the meal is served, 
consisting chiefly of preserved apricots stewed in 
milk, than which a more delicious dish for a warm 
climate could not be contrived. 

After leaving Jedidah, we visit the ruins of the 
fortress on the mound in the centre of the city. 
The whole place is overrun with brushwood, and 
is difficult of ascent. Many snakes glide rapidly 
away from the dilapidated old walls, where the}' 
have been basking in the sun. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, and as the view is limited, we content 
ourselves with picking up a few antique old arrows, 
which the inhabitants declare are some of the iden¬ 
tical ones used by the Islam invaders; and, beat¬ 
ing a hasty retreat, we pass rapidly out of the city 
again, and make the best of our way to Kitab, 
which is at the exactly opposite extremity of the 
city to Jedidah. On our way thither, we pass 
through some of the vast gardens of which the 
Aleppines are so exceedingly proud, and whither 
daily during the fine weather pic-nic parties resort. 
The gardens have not much to boast of in the shape 
of flowers. There is no lack of shady trees, how¬ 
ever, and pleasant rivulets intersect the whole. 
Under almost every tree we find some pleasure 
party bivouacked, their chief amusement seeming 
to be the chanting of doleful ditties with a horribly 
nasal twang. 

Kitab has arisen, as it were, out of the dust and 
fragments of the earthquake of 1821. It is exclu¬ 
sively occupied by European families, who have 
built themselves elegant light residences surrounded 
•with tasty flower gardens, and in the immediate 
proximity of large open plains. There are no 
streets, each house being detached, and sur¬ 
rounded by extensive grounds. The founders of 
this place had before their eyes with vivid terror 
the disastrous results of being cooped up in narrow 
stone thoroughfares, and have endeavoured to pro¬ 
vide some outlet against any like calamity in the 
future. This brings our visit to Aleppo to an end. 


PASSING- THE BOTTLE. 

Half the intemperance in England is due not so 
much to a love of drink, as to a listless, unthink¬ 
ing, mechanical compliance with forms and usages. 
In private society, the absurd custom of health¬ 
drinking and head-bobbing has been judiciously 
got rid of, after an existence extending over half a 
•century. Excessive indulgence in wine is no longer 


encouraged and stimulated by the “ good manners ” 
of the dinner-table, and those who enter the draw- 
iug-room, after the banquet is over, with flushed 
faces and filmy eyes, must proclaim themselves 
drunkards, pure and simple. At public dinners, 
the enduring monotonous system of “ toasts ” is 
still an incentive to intemperance. No matter what 
fiery poison is put before you under the names of 
“port” and “sherry,” you must empty your glass 
to the Queen, the Prince Consort, Albert Prince of 
Wales, and the rest of the royal family; to the army 
and navy, the chief object of the meeting (whatever 
that may be), and the chairman and vice-chairman. 
If you happen to sit amongst a temperate.knot of 
men, amongst the reporters, for example, who have 
work to do, you may go through these “ toasts ” 
with comparatively little drinking; but if your seat 
happens to be in a prominent part of the room, and 
some would-be loyal maniac thinks proper to shout 
out “ bumpers,” you may have to consume a pint or 
two of trash in obedience to custom. 

Twenty years ago, Mr. Dunlop published a book 
upon the artificial and compulsory drinking usages 
in Great Britain and Ireland ; and though many of 
the empty and injurious customs he censures have 
been driven out since 1840, by the slightly improved 
habits of all classes, too many yet remain as sup¬ 
porters of intemperance. He was able to enumer¬ 
ate at least three hundred of these drinking usages, 
spread over about ninety-eight trades and occupa¬ 
tions; and we shall only be giving publicity to the 
contents of a very useful though half forgotten 
book, if we describe a few of these convivial laws of 
society. • 

We pass over Scotland and Ireland, and turn 
to England, properly so called. 

Amongst shipwrights, the apprentice is drunk 
into his trade and drunk out of it. He has to find 
two pounds for his “ footing,” to be expended in 
drink, and from one to five pounds for the same 
purpose on his “loosing,” or termination of his 
apprenticeship. Launching is always a great drink¬ 
ing festival for the men, and every tradesman in¬ 
terested in the rise and progress of the vessel— 
block-maker, painter, plumber, glazier, joiner, and 
others — has to pay drink fees to the “ shop ” at one 
period or another. There is “caulking-footing” 
and “ keel money ” given by the owners and em¬ 
ployers ; “ chip-money,” about three shillings, ex¬ 
tracted from every pair of sawyers in the yard ; be¬ 
sides other drink-tributes exacted "when the lower 
deck beams are got in. A workman pays ten 
shillings on his marriage, and is fined one shilling 
for drink if he comes to his “ yard ” on a Monday 
morning unshaved, or with dirty shoes, or a dirty 
shirt. The non-payment of most of these penalties 
is met by various punishments. Sometimes the 
jacket of the offender is nailed to the board with 
large nails, or his hat is mopped with tar. 

In foundries the practice is very similar. “ Foot¬ 
ings ” and “ loosings ” cost just as much, and the 
money collected is spent in the same manner. 
Shifting vice, or lathe r moving to a better situation 
in the work, birthdays, national saints’ days, and 
orders given to brass, iron, coal, timber, and tin 
merchants, are all marked with a certain amount of 
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compulsory drinking. When a workman goes 
abroad be lias to pay twenty shillings, and ten 
shillings when lie returns. An operative being 
made a foreman incurs a fine of ten shillings for 
drink money. 

One great evil of this system is, that when these 
fines are not paid, either from poverty or upon prin¬ 
ciple, many acts of tyranny and injustice are com¬ 
mitted. Tools are hidden or destroyed ; personal 
injury is inflicted on the offending workman, or his 
work is damaged so as to be valueless. Masters and 
merchants sutler from this system as much as the 
operatives; and it has been no uncommon thing to 
burst steam-boilers by over-pressure, in order to 
revenge the want of due treating! 

Amongst whitesmiths, the apprentice “ footing” 
ranges from ten shillings to a guinea, according to 
the circumstances of the parent. If not paid, the boy 
is “ knocked here, shoved there, and kicked about.” 
Amongst blacksmiths, a journeyman (sledge-ham¬ 
merman) pays for “ footing ” two shillings and 
sixpence, and a smith, five shillings. Chain cable 
manufacturers, curriers, joiners and carpenters, and 
sail-makers, are all burdened with similar drink 
usages. Every stage in each trade is marked with 
a particular fine, and the custom of “ backing, 
or adding to the amount of these fines by a com¬ 
pulsory subscription amongst the men, only makes 
matters worse. Tribunals are formed for the pur¬ 
pose of trying all questions relating to drink fines, 
and a man is said, under these circumstances, to be 
tried under the strong beer act. Coopers, sawyers, 
rope-makers, turpentine distillers, stone-masons, 
tailors, blockmakers, coachmakers, coach-spring 
makers, skinners, and watchmakers, are all victims 
to the same senseless customs. Amongst sawyers 
there are drink fines for men falling into the pit, 
for a log of wood falling into the pit, for changing 
pit, and for dirty shoes on Monday. The smallest 
fine often causes a general subscription for the pur¬ 
pose of “ starting a drink.” Wetting a new saw, 
or opening the first log of mahogany, have each 
their particular fines ; and not only in this, but 
in most other mechanical trades, the work is so 
surrounded by such drink rules and regulations, 
that scarcely a day passes without a “ spree.” 

To go through a list of the trades where these 
drink usages prevail would fill a volume. The 
system is the same in nearly all cases—drink 
fines upon entering or leaving a workshop, the 
same at every stage or mishap in the trade, or on 
every occasion that can be strained into an excuse 
for extortion. Kiggers, painters, carvers and gilders, 
saddlers, gunmakers, brass-founders, plane-makers, 
weavers, shoemakers, hatters, bricklayers, up¬ 
holsterers, printers, cotton-spinners, millwrights, 
glassmakers, paper-stainers, and a hundred other 
bodies of intelligent workmen, are content to labour 
under and support such a baneful and tyrannical 
drinking system. Festivity and good fellowship 
amongst workmen are pleasant, proper, and pro- 
iikings in their way, but they are not to be 
cultivated by such a forcing process. There is no 
real enjoyment in being forced into compliance with 
an absurd and pernicious custom ; in forcing others; 
in drinking at all hours and all seasons ; in taking 


liquors which are absolutely nauseous, until an arti¬ 
ficial taste is acquired for them; in listening to 
dull comic songs, and applauding them mechani¬ 
cally ; in responding to “ toasts,” without feeling 
any sympathy for them; and in pretending to enjoy 
long rambling speeches that have neither beginning, 
middle, nor end. All these things are merely ex¬ 
cuses for drinking and killing time, and nothing 
more. There is a senseless hypocrisy about them, 
which ought to be repulsive to thinking, straight¬ 
forward men. It would be less odious, where no 
desire for rational, voluntary, and harmless re¬ 
creation exists, if the time-killer would sit down 
openly with a piece of salt and a pitcher of drink, 
that he might prick up his thirst with one hand, 
and pacify it with the other. The nuisance would 
also be less if the sot would get drunk in bed, be-' 
cause a vast deal of trouble, expense, and mischief 
would be saved by such a proceeding! 


THE BLACK COUNTKY. 

CHAPTER VIII. — TIIE CIIURCII IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

What a lachrymose set we ought to be, if, as some 
people hold, climate affects character! We might 
be a race of Niobes— our life a protracted sob. I 
think, indeed, we rather falsify the assertion, inas¬ 
much as we appear to indulge ordinarily in grunts 
and groans rather than in tears; and it is certain 
that John Bull can disburden his mind drily 
enough when so inclined. But, truly, our skies 
hold to the melting mood. We are growing 
moister every year. Look at July of this present 
year! What sort of a month does it call itself for 
the height of summer P I spent seven Sundays in 
the Black Country on my first visit there. Of these, 
one, the last one too, really did deserve the title 
which we bestowed upon it on every convenient 
opportunity, of “a beautiful day,” “a lovely day.” 
One other wo made the best of; the rest made the 
worst of themselves and of us. 

I think the first Sunday after our arrival was 
that on which the clouds seemed most thoroughly 
bent on giving us a damp benefit; and, alas! it 
was that on which were announced, in tremendous 
characters, “two sermons ” to be preached in the 
church of L. K., in aid of some society to which 
the parish was deeply indebted. 

The distance between church and vicarage was 
what in Scotland would be called “ half a mile and 
a bittock;” that is to say, the “bittock” was the 
longest part of the two; and, in this instance, it 
led up a very steep, and, too often, a very muddy 
and slippery ascent. Tke church stood nearly 
alone on its eminence. Some twenty or thirty 
cottages clustered beneath, but the rest of the 
habitations straggled widely off, the most populous 
part of the parish being in the direction of our 
friend’s house. Altogether, it appeared as ill- 
adapted a spot for a parish church as could well 
have been devised. 

We took our seats in the “vicarage pew,” and 
the service commenced. Singing first, of course — 
an anthem louder than ever, in honour of the occa- 
| sion; but where were the congregation? Could it 
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be, indeed, that the few individuals scattered here 
and there through the body of that large edilice 
were representatives of the church-going popula¬ 
tion in a parish numbering from 12,000 to 15,000 
souls P It seemed incredible. Truly, the day was 
untoward, and one on which delicate people might 
fear to venture out; but I had seen many wet 
Sundays before that, many gatherings for amuse¬ 
ment on days quite as bad; but never before such 
abortive attempts at an assembly. I can never lose 
the impression stamped upon my memory by that 
morning’s service. I can never forget the dreary 
feeling which came over me while glancing round 
upon the empty pews, or attracted by the occa¬ 
sional patter up the aisle of a late pair of goloshes, 
accompanied by its dripping umbrella. How 
strangely, too, resounded the echo of the speaker’s 
voice through that great empty building! I found 
it not easy to keep myself from watching it, or 
thinking which was voice and which was echo. 
The dripping of the rain outside, and its gurgling 
in the pipes, were also perfectly audible ; so that it 
really was a great relief to be occasionally startled 
by a vehement outburst of the “ kirc,” and re¬ 
minded that they, at least, were at their post, 
lively and vigorous. The church was built to 
accommodate, at the lowest computation, about 
1800. The number present on that Sunday morning, 
without including the school children or singers, 
could not have exceeded ninety. Of these, about 
seventy appeared to be pewholders, and were seated 
in the body of the church; the remainder, nearly 
all men, occupied free sittings in one gallery, the 
other being entirely deserted. 

Alas for our contributions that morning in aid 
of a very good cause ! Perhaps they were as much 
as could reasonably have been expected from such 
a congregation; but I own I trembled for the im¬ 
pression such an offering would make upon those 
for whom it was intended. The pulpit was occu¬ 
pied by a man of rank and influence in the county ; 
he had come from a considerable distance, and his 
sermon was eminently calculated to rouse and 
interest his hearers, not only on behalf of the cause 
which he advocated, but as regarded subjects of yet 
higher importance. How must he have been 
chilled and dispirited by the reception which 
awaited him ! Mr. Hensley was again to preach 
in the afternoon; he therefore accompanied us to 
the vicarage, and the morning’s experience gave 
rise to an interesting conversation. 

I had expected from Mi*. Barry some expressions 
of, at least, surprise with regard to the exceeding 
smallness of his congregation. By no means. 
“ On the whole,” he said, “ there were more respect¬ 
able people present than, on such a day, he had 
expected to see.” Happy indeed are they who 
expect nothing, as they will never be disap¬ 
pointed. 

“And now,” said Mr. Hensley, as we picked our 
way, or, rather, gave up picking it, through mud 
and gutter, “ I want you to tell me what propor¬ 
tion does the attendance of this morning bear to 
your average number on a fine day ?” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ we consider one hundred 
and twenty, or thereabouts, a fair ordinary con¬ 
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gregation—that is, in the morning; so to-day we 
fell short of it by rather less than a third.” 

“And how many do you collect in the after¬ 
noons ?” 

“ On our best days about one hundred more ; but 
we are not always so fortunate; the galleries arc 
then better filled than the body of the church, and 
we get more women, as these are kept at home in the 
mornings to prepare the dinner.” 

“'But how is all this?” I interposed; “it passes 
my comprehension; you have people enough here to 
fill that church, big as it is, ten times over ; where 
do they all go to, or do they go anywhere at all P” 

“Well, indeed,” said Mr. Barry, “I fear that in 
most cases they go nowhere. Sunday is the great 
day here for pigeon-flying, dog-fighting, and gam¬ 
bling of every description. But you must also bear 
in mind that, in my parish alone, there are no fewer 
than thirteen dissenting chapels.” 

“Dreadful!” I exclaimed. 

“ Dreadful!” echoed Mr. Hensley with a smile; 
“'you must excuse my differing a little from you 
there. Is it dreadful that when the Church of Eng¬ 
land was alike forgetful of her duties and unmind¬ 
ful of her privileges, there were some to be found 
in this poor country who cared for the perishing- 
souls of the multitude ? What, may I ask, would 
these poor people have done twenty years ago, 
without these same despised chapels P” 

“Is this church, then, of so recent a foundation ?” 

“ Indeed it is, and many in the neighbourhood 
of still later date. That is dreadful: our neglect 
and indifference have been dreadful; and the re¬ 
flection is as humiliating as it is mournful, that, 
had it not been for the Baptists, the Methodists 
and Ranters, and all the rest of them, thousands of 
souls, over which it was our province to have 
watched, would have been left altogether perishing 
for lack of knowledge. Ho ; before -we abuse the 
Dissenters, as many are so fond of doing, for med¬ 
dling, let us remember that they did our work for 
us when we shirked it altogether.” 

“But,” said I, addressing Mr. Barry, “you told 
me that some of these works mid furnaces belong 
to men who may almost be called ‘ millionaires;’ 
now, where were they and their families? for it 
struck me that none of the higher classes were to 
be found among your congregation ?” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Hensley smiling, “ I perceive 
that, in your admiration for our neighbourhood, you 
cannot understand how people who have once en¬ 
joyed the privilege of living in it, can ever tear 
themselves away, nevertheless, it is even so ; we 
live here only as long as our presence is absolutely 
essential to the accumulation of money; that ac¬ 
complished, wo move off to a more agreeable 
locality, and good-bye to the Black Country.” 

“Hot surely to its claims ?” I replied. “It’s all 
fair enough as far as residence goes ; but it’s little 
short of robbery to withdraw support from a place 
to which one owes the means of existence.” 

“ I doubt if that is the view generally taken of 
the matter here,” was the reply; “ what do you say, 
Mr. Barry?” 

But Mr. Barry always leant to the side of charity; 
and no severe or sweeping censures could find favour 
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in his sight. He thought that in most cases where 
former residents did not respond to the calls made 
upon them, it was either from not having the sub¬ 
ject placed in a right light, or because they really 
found themselves unable to meet all demands. 
“ Several ,” he added, “ of those who have left since 
I came here, do really assist us as much as could 
be expected, considering the many calls that a new 
place must of necessity make upon them.” 

“ Several!” echoed Mr. Hensley; “ and what of 
the many P Now, I knew this place long before 
you did ; and, to my knowledge, within the last ten 
years, fifteen or sixteen families of wealth and re¬ 
spectability have left for other parts. With perhaps 
not one exception, all these have owed their rise in 
life to the possession of mines and other property 
in your parish. Now, I ask you, to how many 
of all those could you appeal with any hope of 
success for assistance, pecuniary or otherwise P” 

Mr. Barry was silent a minute or two, pondered, 
looked anxious, uncertain, rubbed his chin, and at 
last said there were “ certainly three,” and ho almost 
thought he might say four families, on whom he 
could always depend, and who were ready to 
come forward cheerfully whenever their help was 
needed. 

“ And of the rest,” said Mr. Hensley, “ one or 
two ease their consciences by the subscription of a 
guinea a-year to your schools, and the majority de¬ 
cline with thanks having anything more to say to 
so unpleasant' a locality; is it not so P” 

Mr. Barry could not deny it, and added : “ We 
should feel it less if the successors of those who 
leave us, though in humbler circumstances, were 
Church people; but I may say invariably, as one 
family goes off, its place is taken by Dissenters, 
and consequently another empt}^ pew appears on 
Sunday. Then, again, if one of my congregation 
gets married, ten to one it’s to a Baptist or a Wes¬ 
leyan, and, be it man or woman, the Dissenter has 
generally the best of it, and the quondam church¬ 
goer takes a sitting inEbenezer or Paradise Chapel.” 

“ Exactly,” said Mr. Henslay, “ it is the way all 
over the district; and now,” turning to me, “how 
do you think a church, or the Church can support 
itself at this rate, surrounded by rivals, and deserted 
by friends P” 

“ It must be desperately up-hill work for a clergy¬ 
man,” I replied, “ to carry on, when left to his own 
resources in this manner.” 

“ Up-hill work! it’s killing work,” said Mr. 
Hensley, glancing at the vicar, who, for a murdered 
man, had a vivacious aspect; “ no one can conceive 
the burden of responsibility that rests upon a clergy¬ 
man in these mining districts. 1 was myself curate 
for five years in a neighbouring parish, and I know 
something of what the office involves ; I can testify 
to the pull upon a man’s energy of mind and body. 
What between church expenses and parochial ex¬ 
penses ; the onus of doing without a rate and the 
odium that attends him who levies one ; the diffi¬ 
culty of keeping up home institutions, and the ne¬ 
cessity of contributing to the support of others, if 
he is to expect the requisite help from them; besides 
what “ conies upon him daily, the care of all the ” 
schools ! Truly a man might himself be cast in 


an iron mould to stand it all without the sympathy or 
assistance of those whose care, almost equally with 
his, it ought to be to provide for the wants of their 
own. What claim, after that of his family, ought 
to be more powerful with any man, than that of 
the place in which he was brought uji, and to which 
he is indebted for the means he possesses of leaving 
and despising it.” 

We had by this time reached the vicarage, and 
the conversation came to an end; but I had more 
than one opportunity of conversing again with 
Mr. Henslej 7, upon the same subject. On one oc¬ 
casion I inquired if he thought the Church of Eng¬ 
land stood much chance of ever gaining ascendancy 
in those districts. “ I am not without hope,” he 
replied; “ but, in the first place, we do not go the 
right way to w r ork. We keep the D issenters too much 
aloof, and it only tells against ourselves. I often 
call to mind the words of a missionary wlio spoke 
in my schoolroom some time back. ‘ Out in India,’ 
he said, ‘ we Christians have no sect or party; 
there w r e are content to feel ourselves one family, 
pleading for a common Father, against a common 
foe.’ Now w r e can scarcely expect ever to realize 
this in full ; but here, if anywhere, ought we, to 
take up the idea, and act upon it as far as circum¬ 
stances will permit.” 

“ And are the Dissenters themselves willing,” 
I inquired, “ to co-operate to any extent with 
Episcopalians ?” 

“ For the most part willing and anxious, where 
they discover any friendly advances on the other 
side. Not only so, indeed, but where the experi¬ 
ment has been made, they have shown themselves 
ready to give all due deference to the Establishment, 
and readily yield precedence to the Church on all 
points of lesser importance. Of course, when it is 
a question of might against might, they will contest 
the matter ; and in many districts, as with us here, 
numbers being against her, the Church has but 
little chance.” 

“ Do you think,” I continued, “ that, generally 
speaking, the poor in this neighbourhood have any 
rational or conscientious preference for one sect 
above another?” 

“Well,” he replied, with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders, “ between ourselves, I don’t think they 
have. An insult offered, or an offence taken in a 
church, has made many a keen Dissenter, and vice 
versa. Then, you know, most of the people here, 
thanks to our neglect, have been brought up to 
chapel, and there is nothing like old association. 
Then, again, the chapels are much smaller and 
snugger. Look at that big church on the hill; it 
requires some strength of mind to go into it at all. 
Also the chapels are much more at hand, being 
scattered in all directions; also the poor here, as 
elsewhere, are best moved by plain earnest preach¬ 
ing; the formal and monotonously read sermons 
with which some clergymen are satisfied will not go 
down. But beyond all these reasons comes the fact 
that we don’t visit as we ought to do; we let the 
grass grow under our feet, and where w r e think we 
are tolerably early in the field, find that the dissent¬ 
ing minister or elder has been there before us.” 

On another occasion, s]3eaking of the many non- 
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resident and non-assisting proprietors, I asked Mr. 
Hensley if lie thought there was much chance of 
that evil being remedied, and whether any appeal 
had ever been made to them as a body, which might 
have roused them to some sense of responsibility. 

He shook his head on this subject. “ A good 
deal has been said, and a good deal written about 
this, and all to very little purpose. It is no easy 
matter to make a rich man really regard himself in 
the light of a steward, who will be one day called 
to a heavy reckoning. How often,” he continued, 

“ in times of commercial distress or anxiety has that 
text in Haggai forced itself into my mind : f Ye 
looked for much, and, lo, it came to little; and when 
ye brought it home, I did blow upon it. Why P 
saith the Lord of hosts. Because of mine house 
that is waste, and ye run every man unto his own 
house.’ ” 

TIIE CIIURCII IN THE PIT. 

A church in dark places undoubtedly, but not on 
that account the less to be appreciated and admired. 
Many a “ hitch,” many a “ fault,” many a fearful 
“ rent ” was there in connection with that church; 
but let me describe it. I had, with great wil¬ 
lingness, accepted an invitation to descend and see 
how they managed ecclesiastical affairs far beneath 
the light of day, and I was repaid for the exertion 
by what I met with there. The curate of a neigh¬ 
bouring parish, with the hearty concurrence of his 
incumbent, who, nevertheless, declined to accom- 
pany him, had obtained permission from some of 
the masters to visit their pits at the hour of noon, 
and occasionally address the miners during the 
half hour allotted to them for their dinners. This 
was the only time at which most of the men were 
accessible, as, when it was their turn to “work 
nights,” it was not to be expected that the day 
would find them much disposed to appreciate 
instruction. 

At half-past twelve I was at the mouth of the 
shaft, where I found Mr. Bainbridge, together with 
the butty of the pit and one or two others, who 
were to accompany us downwards. 1 shall not 
pause now to describe our descent, as what we did 
iDeneath alone concerns my present subject. Soon 
after one, the men began to assemble: they num¬ 
bered about thirty; and, as Mr. Bainbridge took 
up his position as near as he could to the opening, 
without incurring risk of missiles from above, the 
men proceeded to range themselves about him, and 
prepared to despatch their dinners while they at¬ 
tended to his words. The pencil to do justice to 
that scene—the most impressive that could be 
imagined—does not belong to me. Imagine the 
]dace, the audience, the theme of the speaker’s dis¬ 
course ! A coal-pit, one hundred yards beneath 
the ground, wrapped in perpetual darkness, only 
relieved by the flickering of the dip candle which 
each man carried, and which, during dinner, he, 
for greater convenience, stuck on the top of Ms 
loot , or sometimes in the rock beside him. The 
audience, men, the greater part of whose lives were 
passed in those regions of gloom and danger, com¬ 
paratively strangers to the enjoyment of li^t-^d 
air, or to participation in the “precir jUS things 
brought forth by the sun ”—men whoj? ^ C re liable 
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at any moment to be, by some frightful accident, 
rendered a burden to themselves and all about 
them, or hurried unprepared into eternity. These 
poor fellows, young boys among tho number, were 
now assembled, with faces black as the coal about 
them, to hear words which might tend to illumi¬ 
nate even the dark pathway of their lives, by 
directing them to Him who is the true light that 
comebh into the world—words that might prove to 
some of them the last of warning or direction they 
might ever be permitted to listen to. 

The clergyman—a tall, delicate-looking young 
man—stood out in wonderful contrast to his hearers, 
who, with eager eyes directed to his face, appeared 
for the time almost to forget hunger in anxiety to 
lose nothing of what might be said. A few words 
of earnest prayer were followed by the reading of 
some appropriate verses of Scripture; after which, 
taking up the well-known little tract, “ Stephen 
Karkeet,”* Mr. Bainbridge began to read it amid 
profound silence on tho part of his auditors. 
Surely I can never forget the touching expression 
of some of those black faces as the narrative pro¬ 
ceeded. When the accident was described, and 
the dying words were given, even breathing seemed 
suspended; and, before it was concluded, many a 
suppressed sob had been audible, many a head 
turned aside to hide the tears which could not be 
kept back. How could they be otherwise than 
deeply affected when, before that day had closed, 
each or all of them might have received a like 
summons, have shared a like fate! 

This ended, the men having finished their 
dinners, Mr. Bainbridge called on them to join in 
singing; and seldom has the Hundredth Psalm 
sounded more solemnly impressive than when thus- 
sent up to heaven from those gloomy subterranean 
caverns. A tract was then given to each man, 
and they dispersed to resume their perilous occu¬ 
pations : who can say how much better prepared 
to meet coming danger? Murmurs of thanks to 
Mr. Bainbridge, with hopes that he would “ comb 
again,” were not wanting; and I should not have 
omitted to state that, before beginning dinner, the 
accompanying beverage had been sent round, 
and each of the visitors invited to partake of it. 
To refuse was impossible; bub to repeat the trial 
would have been difficult. Small, very small beer 
was that liquid, and sour withal; yet they seemed 
to regale upon it with great satisfaction. Poor 
men! it was not long before some of them died on 
that very spot, crushed under a heavy fall of coal. 
It may be hoped that, the “ watchman having given 
the warning,” he had delivered not his own soul 
alone. I should remark that the butty of the pit 
was an honest, well-principled man, and that it 
was through his interest we were allowed access to 
that mine. The influence, for good or evil, possessed 
by the butties is incalculable; they are, as their 
name in its abbreviated state suggests, the mas¬ 
ters’ deputies , and frequently end in becoming 
masters themselves. The management and work¬ 
ing of the pit is left almost entirely to them, the 
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owners interfering very little. They receive so 
much on every ton of coal brought up, bub they 
have also to incur heavy expenses in providing 
apparatus for labour; so that, where one butty 
may grow fat on his earnings, another may fail 
and be brought to ruin. 

THE CHURCH IN THE FURNACE. 

I was in that church too; but can here only 
allude to what might well deserve a minute and 
particular description. The curate who had adopted 
the “ pit preaching,” had also obtained from a 
neighbouring iron-master permission to hold daily 
morning prayers for the benefit of his workmen, 
w T hile he sanctioned their attendance by his own 
constant presence. A room in the iron-works was 
allotted for this purpose, and at nine o’clock each 
morning Mr. Cambridge was at his post. It should 
also be stated, to the honour of the employer, that 
the time thus occupied was given to the men, not 
deducted from their remunerated hours. I had 
the privilege of being present at more than one of 
these gatherings, and was delighted to find a volun¬ 
tary attendance of from seventy to ninety men, 
with some few of their wives, all joining in the 
prayers with apparent earnestness, all listening 
with apparent attention to the reading and exposi¬ 
tion. The singing was loud and hearty. 1 almost 
thought at one time the room shook under us. 
The testimony of master and overseers to the effect 
of these “services in the works” is such, that the 
wonder is, a greater number of other masters have 
not been induced to allow the adoption of a similar 
plan w T ith their men. A care for the souls of those 
connected with them can hardly be deemed detri¬ 
mental either to their honour or their interest. 


THE HOUSE OF SAXE COBURG-. 

There is a shrewd observation, which makes some 
show of truth, but which must not be taken as lite¬ 
rally and absolutely correct, namely, that the reign 
of great families is over ; that, however individuals 
may by accident, or by commanding ability, take a 
prominent part in the affairs of mankind, yet that 
the rule of public opinion must inevitably pub an 
end to the influence of one or two great families in 
Europe, which we read of so frequently in history. 
It may be so. But certainly it is a rule subject to 
exception, and amongst these exceptions a very 
striking one is the House of Saxe Coburg Gotha., 
commonly called Saxe Coburg. 

Little could Duke Francis, who lived and reigned 
in the small duchy of Saxe Coburg during the early 
years of this century, have anticipated that, among 
his children and children’s children, would be the 
sovereignty of Belgium, of Portugal, and of Great 
Britain, in addition to his own hereditary duchy. 
It is scarcely more than half a century since lie 
died, and yet his posterity form a large fraction of 
the nominal rulers of Europe. 

Who was this Duke Francis ? The present 
writer knows but little of him, but know -2 rather 
more of his ancestors. He 
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the progress of ages. Three centuries ago, in the 
stirring Beformation times, the family of the 
Electors of Saxony were important and influential 
in history. They divided into two lines: the 
elder, clinging to the right side, became stripped 
of nearly all its possessions ; the younger, adroitly 
turning round to the Catholic religion, obtained 
the family electorate as the reward of its policy, 
and transmitted it in its line. From this lucky 
younger branch come the kings of Saxony, repre¬ 
sented by his Majesty King John of Dresden. 
They unwarily took the side of Napoleon in his 
war with the fatherland, and though they deserted 
him just before the battle of Leipsic, in time both 
to escape and to accelerate his downfall, yet they 
wore rewarded by the allies, in 1815, with a con¬ 
siderable subtraction of territory, to swell the 
kingdom of Prussia. The late King Frederic 
Augustus, brother of the present king, was an 
accomplished naturalist, and we have a lively ac¬ 
count of his tour through Great Britain, written 
by his travelling physician. So much for royal 
Saxony — the representative of the Albertine or 
younger line of this illustrious house. 

Bub the elder, or Ernestine line, though de¬ 
spoiled of its electorate, still retained considerable 
territory as the wreck of its patrimony. This, 
after the manner of German princes, became divided 
and subdivided. It were long to tell the changes it 
underwent. About the reign of our Charles n it 
fell into two principal branches : the first of which 
was long represented, and s till is, by the dukes of 
Saxe Weimar; while the younger, in Duke Francis’s 
time, existed in four divisions—Saxe Gotha with 
Altenburg, Saxe Meiningen, Saxe Hildburgkausen, 
and his own small ducky, Saxe Coburg and Saal- 
feld. For all that appears, these small dukes were 
absolute sovereigns in their little domains, and 
weathered the earthquake of Napoleon’ s wars not 
by their own strength, but by being jammed in 
between more powerful neighbours. One of their 
family, a prince of Coburg, was generalissimo of 
the allied army at the outbreak of the French 
Bevolution, and a son of Duke Francis himself 
took part of the command of the German army in 
1813. However excellent and paternal may have 
been their government of their subjects, these are 
all the services recorded in history. Gotha and 
Altenburg together formed a territory of fifty-two 
square German miles (geographical), inhabited, in 
1846, by about 130,000 inhabitants. The other 
three duchies varied between fifteen and twenty 
square miles each, with a population amounting, a 
few years ago, to between 60,000 and 70,000. 

To return to Duke Francis. He could not have 
greatly increased his patrimony' by marriage, as he 
took for spouse a daughter of the House of Beuss; 
a house remarkable for the smallness of its sovereign 
territory, and for the very inconvenient peculiarity 
of naming all the males of its numerous branches, 
whether elder or younger, by one common name— 
Henry. A certain Henry xxiv, who ruled over the 
section Ebersdorff, of the section Lobenstein, of 
tb^ qmmtv of Beuss, was father of Francis’s wife. 
This lad) r brought him a numerous family, whose 
fortunes we will endeavour to follow. 
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When Francis died, at the age of fifty-six, he 
left four married daughters. The first to marry 
had been his third daughter, Juliana, who at the 
age of fourteen had renounced her religion, been 
baptized into the Greek Church by the name of 
Anna Feodorowna, and married to that barbaric 
monster, the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia : 
it is not surprising to hear that she was afterwards 
divorced. His eldest daughter had married Count 
Mensdorff, Governor of Mayence, and her children 
are now in the Austrian service. The second 
married a younger duke of the House of Wurtem- 
burg ; while a fourth, with whom we are afterwards 
to become better acquainted, who still holds an 
honoured place amongst us as the mother of our 
Queen, had become wife of the Prince of Leiningen 
—a mediatized territory in the south of Germany. 
But, besides these daughters, Francis left three 
sons, Ernest and Ferdinand, aged twenty-two and 
twenty-one, and Leopold, just sixteen. As he had 
but little property to leave them, the eldest was set¬ 
tled in the paternal mansion at Coburg. The two 
younger had to seek their fortunes on a larger 
field. It was a stirring time in Europe, and the 
allied armies afforded abundant employment for 
young men. Yienna accordingly was a great 
object of attraction, and there, perhaps, they learnt 
the Austrian maxim, which they so well carried out 
afterwards in practice— 

“ Bella gerant alii, tu, felix Austria, nubc.”* 

1816 was a lucky year for them. Their father had 
been just ten years dead. Ferdinand, who had en¬ 
tered the Austrian service and become a Roman 
Catholic, married at the beginning of this year the 
heiress of an Austrian noble of immense wealth, 
the Prince of Kohary. Leopold, a few months later, 
was united to the heiress of the British crown, the 
Princess Charlotte. Next year, Ernest, the eldest 
son, the head of the house, married the only daugh¬ 
ter of the Duke of Saxe Gotha and Altenburg, the 
largest of this division of the little duchies; and 
the year after, 1818, their sister Victoria, Princess 
of Leiningen, a young widow of thirty-two, was 
married to King George ill’s fourth son, Edward, 
Duke of Kent. 

Important as all these four marriages, occurring 
so near together, may have seemed at the time, 
who could have anticipated the events that have 
sprung out of them ? Poor Leopold, having won 
popular esteem, left England childless and a 
widower; Ferdinand left a family which has made 
important alliances; while the issue of Victoria, 
though she married only a younger son, has, thanks 
partly to Leopold’s misfortune, but still more to 
royal marriage acts, ascended the throne of Eng¬ 
land, and found a consort in the child of the eldest 
brother Ernest, by the daughter of Saxe Gotha 
Altenburg. So closely have these alliances in¬ 
fluenced the fortunes of the British crown, that they 
form an essential element in our current history. 

The next important incident in the Coburg for¬ 
tunes affected their status in Germany, rather than 
their position in the theatre of Europe. Duke 


* “ Let others wage their wars, thou, fortunate Austria, win by 
marriage , 11 • 


Ernest’s father-in-law, the old Duke of Gotha Al¬ 
tenburg, died in 1822, and as he had no child but 
the daughter married to Ernest, he was succeeded 
by his only brother. Three years later, that bro¬ 
ther died without issue, and his line of the family 
became extinct. Under these circumstances, what 
was to become of the duchies ? According to the 
custom of the country, the other branches of the 
family met in conclave on the subject. We do not 
hear that the people were consulted; but in Novem¬ 
ber, 1826, with the consent of the German Confede¬ 
ration, a family convention was agreed upon. The 
duchies of Gotha and Altenburg, so long united, 
were separated; Gotha, the larger portion, was given 
to Ernest, who already had Coburg Saalfeld ; Alien - 
burg was given to the Duke of Saxe Hildburghau- 
sen ; but as this transaction gave a much larger 
share to those dukes than was held by the Duke 
of Meinmgen, the territories of this last were in¬ 
creased by his receiving Saalfeld from one of his 
brother-dukes, and Hildburghausen from the other; 
Ernest thus became Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, 
and the arrangement then concluded is now sub¬ 
sisting. According to our latest information, the 
three duchies stand as follows. 

The Duke of Saxe Memingen (including Hild- 
burghausen and Saalfeld) has a territory of forty- 
three German square miles, which is a little larger 
than Cambridgeshire. His subjects formed in 1857 
a population of 165,000, or rather less than the 
population of Leeds. The revenue of the state 
amounted to £137,000, of which rather less than 
half arose from the seignorial property; and the 
national debt was a little more than £300,000.* 

The Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha rules a territory 
of thirty-five square miles, which is just equal to 
Westmoreland. The population in 1855 were 
150,000 souls, or about that of Edinburgh. The re¬ 
venue amounted to £220,000, and was burdened by 
a national debt of only £163,000, of which £60,000 
consisted of paper money in circulation. 

The Duke of Saxe Altenburg governs the smallest 
of the three dukedoms. It contains twenty-four 
square miles of territory, which is a little larger 
than Bedfordshire, and had in 1857 a population 
of 133,000 souls, or about that of Sheffield. Its 
revenue amounted to £111,000, and its debt to 
£307,000. 

Such are three of the sovereign states of Europe, 
b} 7 no means the smallest, since there are twelve 
smaller states in the German Confederation alone, 
not counting the free cities. Yet the united re¬ 
venue of the three is exceeded, perhaps, by several 
of our English nobility. In superficial area, they 
are together a little larger than Lancashire, or than 
Norfolk, but smaller than Lincolnshire or Devon. 
Their united population is about equal to that of 
the county of Somerset. 

The European troubles, consequent on the French 
Revolution of July, resulted in another step in the 
fortunes of the House of Coburg. Prince Leopold 
was highly esteemed— had formed ties of attachment 
among the Whig families of this country—had even 
been pressed to accept the vacant throne of Greece, 

* Our late Queen Adelaide was a sister of the present Duke of 
Saxe Meiningen, 
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which perilous honour he wisely declined. When, 
however, in the course of 1831, it became necessary 
for the Belgian people, under the guidance of the 
other Powers, to select a sovereign capable of fitting 
a difficult and rather delicate position; when the 
Duke of Leuchtenburg, son of Eugene Beauharnois, 
was considered unsuitable, from his Bonapartist 
connections; and Louis Philippe, the.new King of 
the Barricades, much as he might like it, was 
obliged to decline the crown for his son, the Duke 
de Nemours ; they cast their eyes on the favoured 
son-in-law of the late English king. After some 
hesitation, Leopold accepted the laborious office ; 
and history will record that he lias acquitted him¬ 
self well. It was obvious that in the then position 
of his adopted nation, the support of the liberal 
governments of England and Prance was deeply 
important, as a counterpoise to the influence of 
Russia on the side of the Dutch king, against whom 
they had revolted. He accordingly, in the next 
year, at the mature age of forty-one, made Louise, 
the worthy daughter of Louis Philippe, his queen. 
She was valued by her people, and her death, 
eighteen years afterwards, was felt as a national 
loss. He has three children, now attaining man¬ 
hood, and has adopted the policy of marrying them 
into the Imperial family of Austria; his daughter 
being the wife of the young Emperor of Austria’s 
brother; his eldest son, the Duke of Brabant, having 
inaiTied the Emperor’s cousin. It remains to be 
seen how these alliances will affect the future of 
Belgium. 

In 1837, our William iv, whoso short reign of 
seven years will be looked upon as an epoch in his¬ 
tory, from the remarkable constitutional and legis¬ 
lative changes it embraced, was removed by death. 
A girl of eighteen, the daughter of a lady of the 
House of Coburg, quietly took her place on the 
throne of the most powerful kingdom of the world. 
Pier trainkjg as an accomplished princess and con- 
stitutioijaW™mfeign, reflected the utmost credit 
on her \$?fo-\tol mother, and has contributed 
very greatly to the esteem in which the family is 
held. 

Duke Ernest, whom we have seen in 1826 en¬ 
larging his dominions, had only two sons. He died 
in 1844, and was succeeded by the elder, TV most it, 
who now reigns over the family patrimony. This 
duke has distinguished himself of late by advocating 
a liberal policy in Europe. He married a daughter 
of the Grand Duke of Baden, but has no family. 

Ernest’s younger son, Albert, just the age of his 
first cousin, our sovereign, had been brought up in 
close intimacy with her; their union in February, 
1840, still further raised the influence of the des¬ 
cendants of Duke Francis in the councils of modern 
Europe. It does not become us to speak fully of 
the illustrious pair, and of the vigorous and well- 
trained family, now springing into a third gene¬ 
ration, that they have gathered around them. We 
will merely say of the Prince Consort, that it speaks 
admirably for his training, that the position he has 
held in this country has been maintained with so 
few mistakes. He has proved a wise adviser of the 
Queen, in those few instances when the sovereign 
of this country is really called on to act for herself, 


and has done as much as any prince can do to en¬ 
courage science and raise the tone of the national 
taste. 

[To be continued.] 


THE FIRE-SIDE. 

Come, reader, como with me, and let us sit down by the 
fire-side together. The sun has gone down; the shadows 
of night prevail. The winds are blowing without, but 
the fire is sparkling within. The shutters are closed, 
the curtains are drawn, there is yet an hour that may be 
passed peacefully and pleasantly; let it be passed by the 
fireside. 

. The fire-side is a chosen spot, a chartered space, endeared 
by a thousand affectionate recollections. It is so in my 
case; may it be the same in yours! But all earthly 
tilings are given to change, and the fire-side of our infancy 
and youth is rarely that of our manhood and old age. 
Still, however, it retains an attractive charm; still it lias 
a hold, a strong hold on our affections. 

What though we are no longer children ; though we no 
more behold those who watched over us in our by-gone 
days ; though the friends of our youth may be looked for 
hi vain; there are other beings thronging around us, 
sharing our joys and our sorrows ; other interests have 
grown up in our hearts. The fire-side is yet the home of 
domestic peace; and if there are in heaven those who 
draw our thoughts after them, there are also on earth 
those who call them back again to the world. 

Let us make the most of our common mercies ; and if 
health and strength, if food and fuel, if a home and fire¬ 
side be ours, let us see how we can turn them to the best 
advantage. Some of the pleasantest, some of the happiest 
hours of my life, have been spent by the fire-side ; and 
you, too, must have had your fire-side enjoyments. 

Let us make the most of our common mercies. Wo 
paint our houses, whitewash our walls, and weed our gar¬ 
dens ; why not, then, improve our fire-sides ? Why not 
make them all that they should be, by banishing from 
them all that is unlovely, and adorning them with all that 
is amiable and excellent ? When a family party, a fire¬ 
side circle, arc all of one mind ; when their love is with¬ 
out dissimulation; when they abhor that which is evil, 
and cleave to that which is good ; when they are kindly 
affectioned one to another, with brotherly love, in honour 
preferring one another; when they look to the same 
Saviour unreservedly for salvation, and with one heart 
and voice sing his praise; they come nearer happiness than 
any thing on this side heaven. 

What the future may bo wo know not; let us be grate¬ 
ful for the present and the past; for he that can look back 
to the fire-side of his infancy, his youth, and his manhood, 
without feeling some kindling glow of friendship and 
affection, must indeed have bqen unhappy. 

If, in the mirthful sports, or your childhood, when the 
fire lias blazed cheerfully; your eye has been the brightest 
of the assembled throng ; and if, in after years, you have 
found your fire-side a fire-side of happiness, when next 
you sit there, take up the Book of Life, that your joy may 
be full. If you arc looking aright for a more enduring joy 
than earth can give, the brightest fire-side scene is as 
nothing compared with what is promised. And if the 
bitter bread and water of affliction and sorrow have been 
your sustenance, still take up the book of eternal life, and 
read what is in store for the sorrowful servants of the 
Lord : — “ He that sittetli on the throne shall dwell among 
them. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any 
more ; neither shall the sun light on them, nor any heat : 
for the Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall 
feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains of 
waters : and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” Again I call upon you to improve your common 
mercies, and among them not to neglect the improvement 
of your fire-side, that it may become the dwelling-place 
of a grateful heart, the home of hospitality, the shrine of 
friendship, the sanctuary of affection, and the temple of 
I praise. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—THE TOOR CLERK FALLS IN AGAIN WITH 
THE MAN IN THE DREADNOUGHT COAT. 

Several days passed away before the poor clerk 
could resume the history of his Crooked Sixpence. 
Night after night, he sat in his watch-box at Peg- 
gram’s wharf, till the striking of the city clocks 
around warned him that the small hours of morn- 
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ing were near at hand. Then, hurrying through 
the deserted streets, he sought his solitary chamber 
only for his devotions and brief repose, to return 
on the morrow to the drudgery of his desk. 

He never complained. It may be that his em¬ 
ployers took advantage of his position, as his 
friendly landlord had hinted, and got much work 
out of him for little pay; but he never complained. 
Thankful for employment on any terms, and for a 
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STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 


roof to shelter him, he looked for neither consider¬ 
ation nor confidence; for, had he not forfeited both ? 
And so he drudged on. 

It happened, on one of these busy days of labour, 
that the poor clerk had occasion to- attend on one 
of his employers at the court of Old Dailey ; and 
while waiting in the bodj^ of the court (his superior 
being closeted with lawyers), his attention was at¬ 
tracted by a prisoner at the bar, whose trial for a 
series of enormous frauds was then proceeding. It 
was with a saddened heart that our poor friend 
listened to the evidence, which, as it went on, fixed 
upon the accused the certainty of guilt; and yet 
was it with a grateful heart also. Ho was sad to 
think how, had strict justice been meted out to 
himself, many years ago, he might and would have 
been thus held up to public ignominy and degra¬ 
dation, and the certainty of punishment; grate¬ 
ful that mercy had then been exter led to him; 
and more grateful still, that deep and lasting re¬ 
pentance had wrought in his soul, by God’s un¬ 
measurable grace, abhorrence and detestation and 
trembling dread of dishonesty in action, word, or 
thought. 

“ What will it be ?” whispered a man close by, 
nudging his elbow familiarly. 

“ What will what be ?” rejoined the poor clerk 
reluctantly, seeing that he could not avoid the 
whisperer. 

“ What! why, the sentence, to be sure,” returned 
the man contemptuously. He was a seedy, mouldy, 
unwholesome-looking man, of small size, who 
seemed in liis proper element in that crowded 
stifling place, reeking with impure air as it was. 
“ The sentence; will he have ten, fourteen, or 
twenty, or will it be a lifer? Three to two it’s 
twenty: bobs, you know,” he added. 

“ I never lay wagers,” said the poor clerk, with 
a look and tone of alarm. 

“ Oh I” retorted the stranger, yet more con¬ 
temptuously, “ that’s the dodge, is it? Well, you do 
look as if butter wouldn’t melt in your mouth ; 
never did sich a wicked thing, I’ll be bound. Too 
good to live, you are, I should think.” 

Disgusted with the man’s low familiarity and 
brutal manners, the poor clerk availed himself of a 
movement in the crowd, and pushed on a few steps, 
thus unwittjngly obtaining a fuller view of the 
prisoner at the bar, so as to catch a glimpse of bis 
countenance. He knew him then ; lie recognised 
him as the man in the dreadnought coat, whom, 
not many months before, he had almost envied for 
the possession of so much tangible wealth — the 
man who had repaid his good offices so scornfully 
and with so much niggardliness. 

“ God forgive.me my weakness and folly !” ejacu¬ 
lated the poor clerk, turning away, and seeking 
freer air. “ £ I was envious at the foolish, when I 
saw the prosperity of tlio wickedand I said, 

‘ Verily I have cleansed my heart in vainbut 
* surely thou didst set them in slippery places ; 
thou castest them down into destruction. Verily 
there is a God that judgeth in the earth !’ ” 

It was with chastened feelings, then, that our 
poor clerk, after many days, was about to resume 
his nocturnal occupation, and jot down another 


portion of the story of his crooked friend, when he 
was interrupted by the tapping of Mr. Keenedge at 
his door. 

CHAPTER XXV.-THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER AND THE 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

“ I could not come sooner, John,” said the little 
barber, inserting himself between the half-opened 
door and its post. “ But I don’t disturb you, do 
I, John ?” 

“ Ho, no ; come in, my friend,” said the lonely 
man; and he laid down his pen, glad perhaps to 
be relieved for that night from his task. 

“Because,” said Mr. Keenedge, stepping forward, 
“ I was afeard something had happened, John.” 

“ Happened !” 

“ You see, I came up quiet for fear of disturbing 
yon, and tapped at your door softly, John, and you 
never answered ; and then I rapped again, louder, 
three times, and so I was afeard ; there !” 

“ Oh, there’s nothing the matter with me, you 
see ; but I assure you I did not bear you knock. 
I was dreaming as usual, I suppose.” 

“ It all comes of a empty stomick,” was on the 
little barber’s lips; but he did not say it. 

“ It is too late for me to tell you the rest of my 
story to-night, Mr. Keenedge,” said John. 

“ Yes, yes ; I wasn’t thinking of it; but I couldn’t 
come sooner, seeing as my customer I told you of 

in -Street, lodging at Mrs. Brown’s, you know, 

sent for me an hour ago, to shave him and so forth.” 

“ Rather an unusual hour, was it not ?” remarked 
the poor clerk. 

The little barber nodded. “ He said so himself; 
but he was just starting olf on a long journey by a 
night coach; and he couldn’t do without me, you 
sea Do you know,” continued Mr. Keenedge, 
speaking in a low voice, “ I think there is some¬ 
thing mysterious about that customer ; he is not 
easy in his mind, like.” 

“ Happy for us if we always have reason to be, 
Mr. Keenedge,” said the poor clerk. 

“And tbafc’s true too, John. Well; and there’s 

another thing makes me think-but look here ; 

this will tell you, and perhaps you can make some¬ 
thing out of it more than I can. It seems funny 
to me, it does.” And with this, Mr. Keenedge 
brought out from under cover of his apron a news¬ 
paper, some week or two old, spreading it on tho 
table before his lodger. 

“ You know,” said he, “ some of my customers 
like to have a bit of news to look at when they are 
waiting for their turn; so I get ’em cheap when 
they’ve done duty .elsewhere.” 

“ Yes ; but I should think by the time you get 
the papers, the news would be stale.” 

“ Hot a bit of it,” said the little barber ; “ it 
answers uncommon, I do assure you, perwiding I 
don’t get a radical for a customer. Such as them 
grumbles now and then to be sure, because there’s 
nothink fresh ; but grumbling’s tbeir business, you 
know, so it comes in at one ear and goes out at tho 
other with me. But that isn’t it, John. Look 
there ;” and Mr. Keenedge laid his finger oil the 
paper, and indicated the following advertisement. 

“ If J. ] >., who left the town of G--more than 
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twenty years ago, and was afterwards clerk in a 
mercantile house in London, but whose present 
residence is unknown, will apply personally, or by 

letter, to X. Y. Z. at Mrs Brown's, - Street, 

near-Square, London, he will hear of some¬ 

thing to his advantage. Or, any one giving infor¬ 
mation at this address, which shall lead to the dis¬ 
covery of the said J. B., will be liberally rewarded.” 

Had Mr. Keenedge been very observant, he might 
have seen a slight tremor and paleness visible on 
the poor clerk’s countenance, as lie read; but it 
passed away. 

“ What is there so remarkable about this adver¬ 
tisement, Mr. Keenedge P” he asked, composedly. 

“ Why, don’t you see, John ?” demanded the bar¬ 
ber : “ ‘ X. Y. Z., at Mrs. Brown’s,-Street, near 

•:-- Square,’ that must be my customer there, 

that went oft' last night so sudden, nobody knows 
where ; leastways, he didn’t tell me where he was 
a-going, only 4 I’m a-going off by the night coach,’ 
says he. That’s the very man, John, depend on 
it; for Mrs. Brown hasn’t another lodger, you see.” 

“ True ; it must be him, as you say. Well, per¬ 
haps he has had some information about this J. B., 
and so is gone to meet him. He did not say any¬ 
thing about returning, I suppose.” 

“Hothink; only, says he, ‘If I should come 
back, Mr. Keenedge, I shall want you to attend 
me as usual, but it’s very uncertain;’ and he 
seemed very down, he did.” 

“Ah, well, it does hot signify to us, does it, Mr. 
Keenedge ?” said the poor clerk, relapsing into a 
dreamy mood; and when he raised his eyes again, 
the little barber and the newspaper had quietly 
disappeared. 

“ J. B., who left the town of G-more than 

twenty years, ago,” said the poor clerk to himself, 
when he had ascertained that he was alone. “ That 
is meant for me, perhaps; I am afraid it is, though 
there are many J. B.’s in the world. But if it 
should be meant for me, who is this X. Y. Z. ? 
Why, the man who tempted mo—my evil genius. 
He told mo we should meet again, and that, when 
lie returned from transportation, he would find me 
out if I were above-ground or under. God, in 
mercy, preserve me from that man !” he ejaculated, 
while cold perspiration broke out on his forehead, 
and stood there in drops. “ This is what I have 
always feared; and what of itself, had there been 
no other reason, would have justified me in con¬ 
cealing my name, oven from Mr. Keenedge, kind 
and honourable as he is. 

“ It is well,” continued the poor clerk, “ that 
Mr. Keenedge has no suspicion of my being the 
J. B. of that advertisement; and I must not let 
him know it. Ho, no.” 

The poor clerk’s prayers were very earnest that 
night: “ Lead us not into temptation ; but deliver 
us from evil !” 

CHAPTER XXVI.—THE POOR CLERK GOES ON WITH HIS 
OWN HISTORY. 

A few more evenings passed away; and the poor 
clerk made no further progress in the work which 
had for sometime past occupied him. It may very 
well be that the alarm which had been given him 


by the information of his friendly landlord, coupled 
with the advertisement he had read, disinclined him 
for other and lighter thoughts. Certain it is, he 
had arrived at the conclusion that his old tempter, 
Owen, was treading closely on his heels; and that, 
sooner or later, lie should fall into the hands of 
his enemy. Ho wonder, then, that the poor clerk 
laid aside his pen, and the voice of his crooked 
friend seemed to have died away in silence. 

He did not forget, however, that he owed his 
kind landlord the remainder of his own history; 
and one night, after pushing back his table, and 
stirring up his fire to a cheerful blaze (for it was a 
cold blustering night), he waited his customary tap 
at the door. 

He had not long to wait. True to his appoint¬ 
ment, and punctually as the clock struck ten, Mr, 
Keenedge made his appearance; and after a few 
preliminaries, the poor clerk thus addressed his 
visitor, after vainly trying to recover the thread of 
his narrative. 

“ Where was it I left off the other evening, 
Mr. Keenedge P” 

“ Well, you remember, John, it was soon after 
you got to London, and fell in with--” 

“True, true; that young man—Owen I called 
him; yes, I can go on now. 

“ It is no excuse forme, Mr. Keenedge,” the poor 
clerk began, “ that I was after a time drawn into 
almost all evil by the bad companionship of Owen. 
I was already' prepared to enter, with the ardour of 
a young beginner not yet sated with dissipation, 
into every scene of profligacy and vice into which 
he was equally willing to lead me. But I did this 
secretly; at first, indeed, I resisted his enticements, 
for my poor father’s death, with the attendant cir¬ 
cumstances, had given me a shock which I had not 
got over on my first arrival in London. Owen 
found this out, discovered that I must be craftily 
led, and, as I think I told you, he threw a'veil over 
his darkest deformities. 

“ The first temptation he threw in my wav was 
the theatre. He learned that this recreation and 
amusement—innocent recreation and profitable 
amusement he called it—was new to me, and he 
promised me mental gratification. I had at that 
time been some weeks in London, and, unhappily, 
at his solicitation, I accompanied him to the theatre. 

I have never yet forgotten—I suppose I shall never 
forget—the mad excitement that seized upon me 
there. 

“ Excitement! yes, it was excitement; but un¬ 
holy, my friend. Hotliing but evil could come of 
it* Evil did come of it.” 

“ To be sure it did, John,” interposed Mr. Keen- 
edge; “ them’s bad things, them play-houses.” 

“ So, at least, I found them, my good friend,” 
resumed the poor clerk, “ though I was ignorant 
at the time of all the mischief they can do. But, 
ignorant or not, I needed no persuasion from Owen 
to induce me to go again and again, until I became 
a regular though a stealthy playgoer. That is to 
say, I took care that my employers did not come to 
the knowledge of how I spent so many of my leisure 
evenings. 

“ Alas! my friend, this was only one of the 
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temptations into which I fell. From tlie theatre it 
was but a step to the tavern, and from the tavern 
to the gaming-house. Here again, Owen gradually 
unmasking himself, was my guide and leader. At 
an early stage of our acquaintance, I had told him 
of my fondness for billiards, and boasted of my 
skill. Strange to say, however, he did not im¬ 
mediately gratify my longings for a return to this 
old excitement of mine. On the contrary, he 
assumed the tone of a mentor, and warned me that 
I should find my boasted skill no match for the 
superior practice of a London billiard-table. My 
vanity was piqued by this implied taunt, and I 
insisted upon a trial. Here was another coil wound 
around me. 

11 But why do I tell you all this P” groaned the 
lonely man, in self-abasement. “ ‘ Facilis est des¬ 
census averni •/ that is to say, the downward path 
is easv : it is the return that is up-hill work and 
hard.” 

“ True, John, true,” said the little barber, com- 
miseratingly. 

“ I have found it so,” continued the poor clerk; 

“ but I will not speak of this now. It is enough 
that for many months—na} 7 , for years, I will not 
say how many, I plunged deeply into what I then 
called pleasure—the pleasures of sin.” 

“ Which are only for a season, John. The Book 
says so.” 

“And experience confirms it. 1 Only for a sea¬ 
son it is quite true. 

“ In all this time,” continued the poor clerk, “ I 
kept up a fair outward show. My employers were 
ignorant of my proceedings, and as I had a strong 
constitution, which was not immediately affected by 
dissipation and short nights of rest, and as I had 
at that time abundant energy, I managed to get 
through my daily duties, which were not very heavy, 
to their satisfaction. Perhaps it is true also—I 
thinZc it is—that I had natural talents for business, 
which recommended me to their favour; the 
greater disgrace, and shame, and dishonour to me, 
that I perverted those talents and abused that 
confidence. 

“ In all this time, too, I kept up and improved 
my acquaintance with Ellen and her friends, until 
it ripened into friendship, and I could speak of love 
—base that I was to harbour such a feeling for one 
so pure and unselfish, knowing myself to be what, 
if she had known me to be, would have filled her 
with horror. But I did speak of love, and was 
accepted.” The poor clerk’s voice trembled here, 
and for a moment or two he was silent. 

« Perhaps you had better not talk about that, 
John,” said Mr. Keenedge, softly; but the solitary 
soon regained his composure, and went on with his 
story. 

« At that time,” he continued, “ I seemed to have 
three separate existences; no, not that, so much as, 
let me rather say, two masks, which I wore in turn 
over my real character. The first was my business 
mask, which I put on, day after day, when I went 
into the counting-house, and which I wore very 
easily; the second was that which I put on when 
in the presence of my serious friends and of Ellen ; 
and, would you believe it, Mr. Keenedge? there 


were times when I almost persuaded myself that 
these were my real features—that I loved virtue 
and goodness—ay, that I was virtuous and good! 
Fool that I was; it was only when I scoured the 
town with Owen and such as he, and drank at the 
foul spring of polluted pleasures, that I appeared 
to be as I was. 

“ You wonder, perhaps,” continued the speaker, 

“ that I was able for any length of time to carry 
on this concealment successfully. There is nothing 
strange in this, however. Of all the people one 
meets in the world, how many are there, do you 
think, who are just what they seem to be ?” 

“Not many, John, I am afeard,” said the little 
barber, reflectively; “ no, not many. There’s a 
many people that’s only like play-actors all their 
lives, playing many parts, and none of ’em real. 

It oughtn’t to be, though, John ; and by and by all 
the stage-dresses and masks will be throwed off 
and burnt up.” 

“ True, my friend; and it will be a mercy if the 
actors themselves survive the great conflagration. 
But, as I was saying, for a time my masks and 
stage dresses seemed to serve my purpose indif¬ 
ferently well. My employers promoted me, and 
put me into a position of trust—partly because 
they really thought me worthy of it, and partly, as 
I told you, because one of them had known and 

respected my father. And Ellen-but I will not 

speak of this. 

“I should tell you that during this time of which 
I am speaking, the small patrimony -which had fallen 
to my share came into ray hands, and gave me the 
means for a short time of following my dangerous 
and profligate pursuits. It did not last long: be 
sure of that; and my companion Owen knew, per¬ 
haps better than I, how it disappeared. 

“ I may also add, that it was in these few years- 
of my dissolute life that death wrought in our family 
the havoc of which I have spoken. Sisters and 
brothers were swept away. I alone was left—dry 
and sere branch that I was. That* these repeated 
bereavements produced no effect on my mind, I will 
not affirm. They made me melancholy enough; 
and, for a time, as each one occurred, they staved 
me off from my grosser pleasures. 

“ But it was only that I might return to them 
again with renewed zest. You know, Mr. Keenedge, 
where wicked persons returning, after a short ab¬ 
stinence, to their sins, are likened to dogs returning 
to their vomit, or as swine that were washed to 
their wallowing in the mire. The similitude is un¬ 
savoury ; but it is a true one, my friend. I know 
what it means. 

“ But my wild life was to receive another check, 
which, if I had not been a besotted fool, would have- 
turned my feet, at once and for ever, from the 
shameful path in which they were treading. 

“ I read in a book the other day, Mr. Keenedge^ 
something like this: ‘A man cannot long pass, even in 
this world, for what he is not. Somehow or other, 
he will come to find himself weighed and measured. 
He will pass among his fellows for what he is worth,, 
and for nothing more: if he is worthless, the dis¬ 
covery -will sooner or later be made.’ I don t 
know,” continued the poor clerk, modestly and 
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dubiously, “ whether this holds good in every case. 
This hook,” laying his hand on his Bible, “ tells us 
that * some men’s sins go before them to judgment, 
and some men’s follow after.’ But it held good in 
mine ; and my only wonder is now, that I wore the 
mask so long without its falling off or slipping aside. 

“ I never knew who was the informant; but Ellen 
heard of my profligacies—of some of them, at least; 
and her friends heard of them too. Unsuspicious 
and loving as she was, she did not at first believe 
what she heard. She knew how censorious the 
world is, and she set it all down to envy and malice. 
Her friends, however, were more suspicious, and 
they would have persuaded her to renounce me at 
once. 

“ It was not in her nature to do this ; but neither 
was it in her nature to conceal from me the rumours 
which, if she had fully believed them, would have 
stricken her with shame and horror. She frankly 
told me what had been said against me; and I de¬ 
clared that it was all slander—that an enemy had 
done it. 

“ I will not prolong this part of my story, Mr. 
Keen edge,” continued the poor clerk ; “ let me only 
say that, though Ellen firmly believed me then, and 
would have defended me—as indeed she did—from 
the busy tongues which, when once they began, did 
not cease to whisper to my disadvantage, the time 
was not long in coming when she could no longer 
disbelieve or defend. And then she wept over me, 
prayed for me, warned and entreated me ; while I, 
weak, besotted, and base that I was, confessing in 
part my faults, extenuating some, and denying 
others, promised to abandon evil companionships 
nnd evil practices, and escaped from her presence 
—to plunge deeper into vice than before. 

“ This could not last long, my friend. It did not. 
If I had been at that time earnest in my professed 
resolution to reform, so many chains of habit and 
companionship were fastened to my soul and cir¬ 
cumstances, that escape was all but impossible. 
But I was not earnest. I loved sin, though I did 
not like its bitter fruit. 

“Ho, it did not last long,” repeated the penitent; 
“ and I can thank God now, who permitted my sin 
to be its own punishment, and to bring me to 
deserved ruin, that he might, by his own Almighty 
grace, save my soul from destruction. But this 
part of my story must be for another night.” Say- 
iing this, the poor clerk relapsed into silence, broken 
only when he rose to clasp the hand of his friendly 
•companion, and to bid him farewell. 

Had Mr. Keenedge, after this, softly returned, 
and listened at the closed door of his lodger (which, 
however, he would have scorned), he might have 
heard the poor clerk bemoaning himself thus:— 
“ Thou hast chastised me, and I was chastised, as 
a bullock unaccustomed to the yoke. Turn thou 
me, and I shall be turned; for thou art the Lord 
my God. Surely after that I was turned, I re¬ 
pented ; and after that I was instructed, I smote 
upon my thigh : I was ashamed, yea, even con¬ 
founded, because I did bear the reproach of my 
youth.” And then, a livelier, happier strain might 
have been heard—a strain of gratitude and hope: 
*“ 0 Lord, I will praise thee: though thou wast 


angry with me, thine anger is turned away, and 
thou comfortedst me. Behold, God is my salva¬ 
tion : I will trust, and not be afraid: for the Lord 
JEHOVAii is my strength, and my song: He also is 
become my salvation.” 


THE HOUSE OE SAXE COBURG. 

PART IT. 

Let us return to the fortunes of that Ferdinand, 
the elder brother of the Duchess of Kent and of 
Leopold, who married the heiress of an Austrian 
nobleman, and went by the name of the Count of 
Coburg-Kohary. He died, in 1851, at the age of 
sixty-six; but long before that time his children 
had extended the family reputation and power by 
creating some brilliant alliances. 

Both the kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula 
have in this century had the very singular fortune 
of being subjected to the rule of infant queens. In 
each, the ancient law of succession was changed to 
keep out male heirs of absolutist tendencies; in 
each, the influence of other European governments 
was brought to bear, in order to set the female 
sovereign on the throne; and in each, after a pro¬ 
tracted and sanguinary contest, the cause of the 
female, which was regarded as that of constitu¬ 
tional liberty, has ultimately triumphed. With 
the case of Spain we have no immediate concern. 
Portugal, however, which has become an appendage 
of the Coburg family, belongs to this history. 
The young queen, Donna Maria da Gloria, de¬ 
scendant of a line of kings of the House of Bra- 
ganza, was born at Rio Janeiro, the capital of 
Brazil, where her family had retired to escape the 
troubles of the peninsula on Buonaparte’s invasion. 
On the death of her grandfather, her father, Don 
Pedro, thought it wise to separate the crowns of 
Portugal and Brazil, and therefore abdicated the 
former in her favour, retaining the latter for 
himself. She was sent across the Atlantic to gain 
possession of her European kingdom as best she 
might—the commencement of her stormy career. 
This was in 1828, when she was nine years old. 
The writer witnessed her landing and reception at 
Falmoutb, and her cause was warmly espoused in 
this country, which was then in the hey-day of 
enthusiasm for the extension of liberalism abroad. 

It was not till 1833, after some years of struggle, 
in which she was supported by English arms, 
that her cause prevailed over that of her uncle, 
Don Miguel, and she was really seated on the 
throne. An uneasy throne it continued to be for 
many years. At the beginning of 1835, a husband 
was found for her in the Duke of Leuchtenburg, 
son of Eugene Beanharnais, the stepson of the first 
Napoleon. Within two months he died, after a 
very short illness, being carried off by quinsey. 
It was necessary, for the security of the throne, to 
seek a successor to him. Ferdinand, a boy of 
nineteen, the eldest son of the Duke of Coburg- 
Kohary, of the same name, was selected for the 
post, and in April, 1836, became the second hus¬ 
band of a widow of seventeen. Fortune smiled on 
him more than on his predecessor. He continued 
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Xing, nominally, to her death, in November, 1853; 
King-Regent to his son for two years longer ; and 
now, we may suppose, enjoys the position of King- 
Eather. Although ho has nob been popular with 
the Portuguese, yet the country has for some years 
been gradually tranquillizing. Liberal institutions 
are preserved, the nation is enjoying a striking 
freedom from intestine commotions, and the little 
we now hear of Portuguese politics may be safely 
accepted as an index that, under the guidance of 
Coburg common sense, the constitutional machinery 
is working with but little friction. His eldest son 
is Pedro v, King of Portugal, a young man of pro¬ 
mise, now twenty-two years of age, who married, in 
the spring of 1858, a princess of Hohenzollcrn, one 
of those small German States which were absorbed 
into the Prussian dominions a few years ago. If 
portraits are to be trusted, he chose a bride con¬ 
spicuous for her personal charms. Yet, young 
and lovely as was Queen Stephanie, she was carried 
oLf, in July of last year, by an affection of the 
throat, said to be the prevalent diphtheria. He 
has two sisters and four brothers, the eldest of 
whom, the Duke of Oporto, is not uncommonly 
mentioned in the columns of our “ Court Journal, 55 
and, consequently, is a favourite subject of specu¬ 
lation with the fair sex. 

But the Count of Coburg-Kohary had other 
children to marry besidos the King-Consort of 
Portugal. His youngest son, Leopold, now thirty- 
live, is in the army of Bavaria, and still unmarried; 
hut the two others, Augustus and Victoria, united 
themselves with a family at that time one of the 
most powerful in Europe, though now it is dwell¬ 
ing in the shade. 

It may be that the House of Orleans is reaping 
the happiness of privacy after having tasted and 
known the hollowness of all the splendour and 
worship that surround royalty ; however that be, 
for nearly eighteen years, from 1830 to 1818, no 
family filled a larger space in the admiring eyes of 
Europe. The father, with all his faults, was a man 
of pre-eminent ability, and few anticipated that he 
would suffer the crown of Prance to slip from his 
grasp. Accordingly, alliances were eagerly sought 
with him, and, in more than one instance, he used 
them for political aggrandisement. He had already 
given one daughter to King Leopold, and in 1810 
his second son, the Duke of Hemours, who, accord¬ 
ing to some, might have saved the throne in 1818, 
married Victoria, daughter of the Count of Cobnrg- 
Kohary, and sister of the Portuguese King-Consort. 
She bore him four children, and sank, about two 
years ago, at the early age of thirty-five. Her 
eldest son, who bears the name of Count of Eu, is 
a lad of eighteen. He served with the Spanish 
army in the recent war with Morocco. 

Three years after Victoria’s marriage, her brother 
Augustus strengthened the union by marrying 
Clementine, Louis Philippe’s youngest daughter. 
Pour children have been the result of this mar¬ 
riage. "W"e have thus seen how the Catholic branch 
carried out the destinies of the family in its alli¬ 
ances ; and although, in one direction, no important 
results have ensued, in the other it has given them 
t.lie possession of a European throne. 


But there is another branch of the House of 
Coburg, which we have not mentioned, which 
claims notice from its near relationship to our gra¬ 
cious sovereign. ‘When Victoria, the mother of our 
queen, came to this country, the bride of Edward 
Duke of Kent, she was the widow of a German 
mediatised prince. The princes of Leiningen had 
formerly been independent sovereigns ; but, in the 
political changes of time, they had been reduced 
from that position, their lands absorbed into the 
neighbouring larger principalities, and themselves 
converted into ordinary nobility. A great many 
medireval states bad been treated in this way: the 
only wonder is, that so many of them are still sur¬ 
viving. The possessions of the House of Leiningen 
are apparently pretty extensive, existing in the 
Grand Ducliy of Baden, in Bavaria, and in Hesse. 
The Duchess of Kent, by her first husband, had two 
children. Charles, the eldest, half-brother of our 
queen, was only ten years old when his father died. 
He succeeded him as Prince of Leiningen, and died 
at the latter end of 1856, at the age fifty-two. He 
loft two sons, the younger of whom is in the Aus¬ 
trian service, while the elder, Ernest, who succeeded 
his father as Prince of Leiningen, is a commander 
in the British navy, and saw service in the Black 
Sea during our war with Russia. He married, in 
the autumn of last year, a princess of Baden, 
younger sister of the Duchess of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha, wife of his cousin, Duke Ernest the second; 
another sister has married the Grand Duke Michael 
of Russia. The Prince of Leiningen and his bride 
are resident in this country, occupying a cottage in 
the Isle of Wight, near the marine residence of their 
royal aunt. 

The other child of the Duchess of Kent, who is 
half-sister of Queen Victoria, is still living. She 
is the wife of Ernest, Prince of Hohenlohe Langen- 
burg, another of the mediatized principalities of 
Germany. She has a family of three sons and two 
daughters; one daughter lias married, about three 
years ago, the son of that Prince of Schleswig Hol¬ 
stein Augustenburg, who was so unfortunately 
mixed up with the Schleswig Holstein war. Of the 
sons, the official ardour is variously distributed; the 
eldest being in the Wurtemberg military service; 
the second in that of Austria, having the honour 
of attending Ids imperial master at Villafranca ; 
while the third is that Prince Victor of Hohenlohe, 
who is known and esteemed as an active officer in 
our navy. 

The living descendants of Duke Francis, who 
died rather more than half a century ago, amount 
to at least fifty in number. As we have seen,, they 
occupy various positions in worldly rank. In high 
families, as in humbler ones, there will be some 
members rising in wealth and influence, others who 
scarcely maintain their position, and others who 
decline in the social scale. Saxe Coburg is no ex¬ 
ception; and yet it is doubtful if any family could 
be pointed out, so large a proportion of whose 
members have in so few years risen to positions 
of influence in the world. Fifty' years ago, they 
held only an unimportant German duchy ; now they 
occupy, in addition, the thrones of Great Britain, 
Portugal, and of Belgium, and are intimately allied 
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by marriage with the Houses of Austria, Prussia, 
and the Orleans family of Prance. 

What has given them this position ? Is it mere 
accident, or do they possess any intrinsic equalities 
by which they have earned it? This question is not 
•very difficult to answer. In the first place, they 
have the advantage of good personal appearance. 
[Nature has endowed them, we will not say with 
beauty, but with handsome and pleasing persons. 
It is only the shallow philosopher that will laugh 
at this, and suppose it can have nought to do with 
success in Europe. Hot so; it materially assists 
in winning the esteem of mankind, and on the 
esteem of our fellows all political prosperity rests. 

But we must look farther: personal appearance 
alone will not command position and influence. If 
we cast the eye over the career of the family, we 
shall observe that they have been generally suc¬ 
cessful in the exercise of their parental duties. All 
parents know how difficult these duties are to fulfil; 
and in high stations, where temptations are abun¬ 
dant, the difficulties must be greater. Yet the 
Coburgs have succeeded in training their young 
so as to make of them worthy men and worthy 
women, fitted for the business of life. This 
redounds greatly to their credit, and has materially 
strengthened the position of the family. 

But a third quality of the Coburgs is no less 
conspicuous; and that is, their strong common 
sense. The}' have not earned military distinction, 
they have not made scientific discoveries i neither 
literature nor art make. any of them their slaves; 
they cannot be said to have exhibited brilliant genius 
in; ay department; and yet, in the business of their 
lives, they show a prudence and discretion which 
have been the prime causes of their success. Wit¬ 
ness the able manner with which Leopold has acted 
the part of constitutional monarch in Belgium, re¬ 
minding us of our William in, who had a similar, 
and hardly more difficult position, a century and a 
half ago. Witness the excellent sense displayed 
by our sovereign in her sometimes rather delicate 
dealings with the chiefs of political parties. Wit¬ 
ness the sound judgment which has shown itself 
in the addresses of tho Prince Consort, as philan¬ 
thropist and as patron of science and art. Wit¬ 
ness, too, the tranquil state of Portugal, over which 
Coburg influence has presided for more than twenty 
years. It is clear, then, that as a family they pos¬ 
sess. strong common sense—a common sense that 
enables them to appreciate and adapt themselves 
to tho circumstances by which they are surrounded; 
still more, a common sense that enables them to do, 
what Louis [Napoleon boasts of—to understand the 
character of the age. And perhaps they under¬ 
stand it better than his Imperial Highness. He 
has cast in his lot with universal suffrage and des¬ 
potism ; they with constitutional monarchy and re¬ 
presentative institutions. It remains to be seen 
which is the ccn'vect reading . 

The events that followed 1848 were a serious 
blow to the liberal cause; and one ill effect has been 
that the Coburgs, as if losing faith in their princi¬ 
ples, have begun to ally, themselves with absolute 
courts, such as Austria. The temptation is great; 
but to proceed far in this direction will be fatal to 


the popularity, and sooner or later to tlie influence, 
of the family. They will cease to represent the 
liberal cause; they will no longer be allied with the 
principle of progress, which, however much it be 
retarded and thrown back, must eventually crush 
all resistance in its sure bub gradual advance. 
Herein consists tho danger to the House of Coburg, 
and it is a danger incident to all who sit long upon 
a throne. It is that of forgetting the people by 
whom the throne is supported, and for whose wel¬ 
fare it exists. So far, the House of Coburg has not 
fallen into this grave and irredeemable fault. So 
far, they have lent themselves to the service of 
mankind, and are reaping the fruit in the approba¬ 
tion and esteem of, the civilized world. So far, 
they are identified with liberal policy. So far, they 
represent that large and moderate class of society, 
who struggle to preserve the blessings of freedom 
without its excesses, and save mankind without 
subjecting it to military dictatorship. Therefore it 
is that the family of Saxe Coburg are prospering; 
for these reasons they hold the prominent place, 
they do in the councils of Europe; and whatever 
the future may have in store for them, they are for 
ever associated with our century, and history will 
make honourable mention of their names. 


RAILWAY BRIDG-ES AHD YIADTJCTS. 
The number of bridges in the • country has been 
enormously multiplied by the railways. The South 
Eastern line has not less than 141; the South 
Western, 188; and the London and Birmingham, 
270. It was ascertained in 1847, that, for every 
mile of railway constructed up to that time, from 
two to four bridges had been built, many of them 
hundreds of feet in length, of great height, solidity, 
and cost. The vast majority are, however, of the 
smaller class, leading the lines over canals, over or 
under the common roads and narrow field com¬ 
munications. They were at first wholly of brick or 
stone, according to the district ; but it was soon 
found more economical to erect them by means of 
cast-iron girders, laid from one abutment to the 
other. It is frequently the case that railways in¬ 
tersect existing communications at an oblique angle, 
in which case, to preserve the straightness of the 
line, the arch of tho bridge is placed obliquely to 
the abutments. These ingenious structures are 
styled “ skew bridges,” of which there are many 
beautiful example^ in brick, stone, and ironwork. 

Improvements in the manufacture of iron, together 
with increased facilities of transit, led to its use and 
extensive employment in building bridges. The 
first in the kingdom was constructed over the 
Severn, at Colebrook Dale, about the year 1780. 
It consists of five cast-iron arched ribs,, nearly 
semicircular, with uprights of the same material, 
upon which the roadway is carried. Another 
example, on a different plan of construction, was 
soon afterwards carried over the liver Weir at Sun¬ 
derland—a single arch, bold and elegant, remarkable 
for its span of 200 feet, which it was then thought 
could not be surpassed. Yauxhall Bridge, London, 
is said to be the lightest of its kind in Europe; but 
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the one at Southwark is the largest and finest iron- 
arched erection in existence. It crosses the Thames 
with three arches, the central one being 240 feet in 
span, and the two side ones 210 feet. 

The use of iron admitted of the construction of 
bridges upon the suspension principle, which com- 


Tubular Bridge—one of the most wonderful achieve¬ 
ments in the annals of scientific and mechanical 
enterprise. 

A tubular bridge, upon the suspension principle, 
;n some points more extraordinary than the Bri¬ 
tannia Bridge, has since been thrown across the 


BRIDGE OVER TIIE TAMAR AT SALTASU. 

river Tamar, at Sal task, by Mr. Brunei, for the line 
of the Cornwall Railway. The whole structure 
consists of nineteen spans or arches. Seventeen 
of these are wider than the widest arches of West¬ 
minster Bridge, and were constructed with com¬ 
paratively little difficulty, as they merely lead from 
the hills on either side to the edge of the water. 
The other two overleap the river, 900 feet wide, 
resting upon a pier in the centre, the erection of 
which is the prime feature of the work. There 
was no natural rock left bare by the ebbing tide, as 
in the case of the Britannia, to serve as a founda¬ 
tion, while some seventy feet of sea-water, with 
twenty feet of mud and gravel, lay between the 
engineer and a firm basis. A coffer-dam for such 
a depth, and in such a tide-way, was out of the 
question ; but, by a most ingenious application of 
the coffer-dam principle, what seemed an insuper¬ 
able obstacle was at last overcome. An immense 
wrought-iron cylinder, 100 feet high, and 37 feet 
in diameter, weighing upwards of 300 tons, was 
made and sunk exactly on the spot whence the 
masonry was to rise; and the water having been 
pumped out, the workmen descended to clear away 
the mud and gravel from the subjacent rock. A 
noble pile of granite was built within the cylinder, 
up to the level of the water, as a foundation for 
four ponderous columns of iron, octagon in shape, 
which form the visible pier. The total length of 
the structure from end to end is 2240 feet, very 
nearly half a mile, and 300 feet longer than the 
entire stretch of the Britannia Bridge. It was 
opened by the Prince Consort in May, 1859, and is 
called the Albert Bridge. 

Structures raised to carry a roadway across a 
valley, with or without a stream, in order to avoid 


* This is said to he the boldest bridgo ever constructed; the 
actual pressure at the crown, of the arch being about one-third 
of that which would begin to injure the cohesive strength of the 
material of which it is composed. In ordinary bridge building, 
one-twentieth of such pressure is considered advisable for safety. 
The bridge crosses the Thames, and under it may be indistinctly 
seen the celebrated Bray church. Brunei was the engineer. The 
two large arches are each 12S feet wide, and only rise twenty-four 
feet three inches. The bridge is of brick. 


BRIDGE OVER TIIE THAMES AT MAIDENHEAD.* 


bine lightness, elegance, and cheapness; can be 
built expeditiously, and be stretched across chan¬ 
nels in which it is impossible, from the rapidity of 
the current, the altitude of the banks, and other 
obstacles, to erect piers for an arched bridge. The 
principle is as old as the spider’s web, and has 
long been practically applied by rude tribes. They 
form ropes of rushes, or leathern thongs ; stretch 
as many of them as are necessary between trees or 
posts on opposite banks; connect and cover them 
so as to make a slight pathway; and thus pass 
over the chasms of the Andean and Himalayan 
mountains. About a century ago, a bridge of iron 
wire was suspended over the Tees, near Durham, 
which served for foot passengers; another, in 1816, 
was hung over Gala Water at Galashiels, to establish 
communication between different parts ol a manu¬ 
factory ; and a third was stretched across the Tweed 
at King’s Meadows. But it was generally sup¬ 
posed that such structures were not applicable to 
the active and heavy traffic of a commercial country; 
and notwithstanding Telford’s splendid achievement 
at the Menai Strait, probably no suspension bridge 
could be constructed to bear permanently the load 
that is hourly passing every day over London 
Bridge. 

The Menai Strait lias since been spanned by a 
bolder and more novel highway — the Britannia 
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the acclivities, or over a plain, to acquire a certain 
level, take the name of viaducts, and when arched, 
are, properly speaking, viaduct-bridges. They have 
been constructed in great numbers and of vast 
magnitude, to meet the necessities of railways, and 



1311 IBGK OVliU THE BHEXIEOllD AND GHVAT WESISJtX JUSi'ClLON.* 


arc commonly resorted to where a high level has to 
bo gained, and materials for an embankment may 
be scarce* The whole of the London and Green¬ 
wich Railway may be said to he one viaduct, con¬ 
sisting of 876 arches - t but their span, of IS feet, 
and height of 20, are very inferior when compared 
with some subsequent examples. One of the most 
beautiful and magnificent carries the Chester and 
Shrewsbury Railway across the vale of Llangollen, 
at the height of HO feet above the level of the Deo, 
upon 19 arches of 90 feet span. The outline of this 
work gives grace to the structure without impair¬ 
ing its strength. Viewed from beneath, its bold 
proportions are very striking, and seen from any 
point, its chaste stylo and attractive finish excite 
admiration. With the exception of the entradoes 
of the arches, which arc composed of a blue kind of 
brick, the whole is built of stone, of a rich and 
effective colour. Rut the Tweed Viaduct, taking 
into account its greater length, while not so lofty, 
is the largest stone viaduct in the world, and was 
constructed under greater natural difficulties, owing 
to the apparently hopeless task, at first, of securing 
a firm foundation in the loose sandy strata* It 
contains upwards of a million cubic feet of masonry, 
and in the inner portions of the arches there are 

* This is perhtips the closest specimen of cii^mccnug in the 
WOrUL It weis necessary at.ahuost tho sanio i>oint for the railway 
to clip beneath the road from Hounslow to Hnnwcll, mid also under, 
tit a smaller depth, the Grand Junction Canal. An ordinary en¬ 
gineer would have made two bridges j it is, however, very cleverly 
united in one. There is another bridge showing similar skill, near 
Amhergatc, on the Mi dlnnd Rii ilway. The rai 1 way cmsscs a small 
river, and 3 s itself nt the same point crossed by the Grom ford Canal; 
n road which mns parallel with the railway (and is also crossed by 
tho canal) in its turn, a few yards farther on, goes under tho rail¬ 
way and over the river. 


two millions and a half of bricks. Upon the com¬ 
pletion of the work, in August, 1850, it was opened 
by the Queen, on her annual tour to Scotland, 
wka ordered it to bo called the Royal Border 
Bridge.* 



J3AILWAX VIADUCT ®YK!l UlK TWEED AT EKitfHCH, 


TIIE EIjACIv country. 

CHAPTER IX*—T.IGNS OP THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

TllEEB was excitement prevailing in the L, R. 
parsonage, for a pic-nic was on foot, and we were 
all agog preparing for it. When I say a pic-nic, 
I would not for a moment bo understood to moan 
one of your ordinary, common-place, every-day sort 
of affairs, to a castle, or a wood, or a field, or a bilk 
We were going down a coalpit—a pit belonging to 
our friend Mr. Grey stone—and down which lie 
graciously purposed himself to accompany us. He 
bad become a frequent visitor at the vicarage, and 
the interest he took in Mr. Barry’s garden ivas 
wonderful. 

tl I must have you down a pit, Miss Ingram,* 1 
lie had said more than once; “ you would never 
forgive yourself if you left the Block Country 
without seeing all the lions/ 1 

I think she would, for she was an arrant coward, 
but of course, under such circumstances, had nothing 
for it but to bo “ most anxious ; w ff bo curious about 
the working of the pit.” “ Hid the coal lie in lumps 
at the bottom, ready to be drawn up, or had it to 
be cut out P” “ Yes, indeed, she must go down and 
learn all about it; there was nothing she liked so 
much as exploring.” 

Well, everything was arranged, the pic-nic 
agreed upon, and the day fixed. I may remark, 
that only the ** nic 11 was to be in the mine; the 
H pick ” was to come off afterwards, at Mr. Grey- 
stone’s house, as more conducive to appetite. 

* "Our HomeT&Umtta. Their Fnblle "Works/* By the Rev. T. 
Milner, m.a., F.H.Gr.s.j a most interesting volume, published by the 

Religions Tract Society, 
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s< To what depth are you going to take m P” 
was my inquiry, as Mr* Greystona drove up in his 
pijaeton for the ladies, leaving myself and Mr* 
Barry to trudge it oil foot to our place of 
rendezvous, 

" Oh, it's not a very deep pit— about one hundred 
and ten yards ; wo have nothing intensely profound 
about here; you must go to West Bromwich for 
the out-and-OUt or a.” 

“ And how lav docs it extend beneath P” 

“ Loss than three hundred yards* You see, the 
iuet is, we dure not penetrate very far — it would 
not be safe with a surface so broken up as ours is; 
3 low, I have pits in Derbyshire where they drive 
more than twice the distance we could venture 
here; and of course, where we can, we are glad to 
do it, since it saves the expense of sinking new 
shafts.'' 

To those who have nover been in a mining dis¬ 
trict, I fear I can convey very vague and hazy 
ideas, in trying to describe our visit to the coal 
mine, I can tell you of its framework and its 
“ gear,” which is the term used to denote its 
various Lick lings and accoutrements ; I can point 
cut to you the shaft, its gaping mouth, twenty-one 
feet in circumference; the triangular fmmework of 
wood immediately above it, with its " pulley wheel / 1 
which does the business of ascent and descent* I 
can show yon, in vision, the <f skip ” suspended 
from the pulley- wheel, and ready for its journey 
downwards, observing that it does not hero take 
tuo form of a basket* or car, nor is at all confined 
at the sides, but is simply a plain piece of board, 
“knit at the four corners” by menus of chains* 
There are the chains and pulleys extending from 
the shaft, supported upon high posts, to where 
the engine-house stands- at a distance, sometimes 
of twenty, sometimes nearer a hundred yards, with 
its ever moving wheel, and that restless spirit 
within it which governs and impels the whole 
machinery, There are the high embankments of 
cinder and rubbish, always to be found near the 
entrance to a mine; the- * ( fa ovel / 1 w i til those crouch- 
ing in it, who wait either to descend them solves, or 
to speak with those who come up; the bright fire, 
which sheds an air of comfort even over so m etched 
a building ; and then I ask 3 ^ 011 , my lively and in¬ 
telligent friend, whether 3 'ou seu the thing hi your 
mind's eye, or have any real notion at all of what 
it is like. 

If yon have, at least from my description, I con¬ 
gratulate you on being a person of quick parts and 
comprehension, and beg you will picture to yourself 
as many as }"ou please of these engine-houses, with 
their accompaniments, scattered at intervals over 
the afflicted country, and you certainly will not err 
in imagining the number greater than it is. Bear 
in mind, too, that from each tall chimney volleys 
of black smoke are issuing, and that the name wo 
employ to denominate the machinery of a pit, worked 
by steam-engine, instead of liorsc and wheel, as in 
former days, is the somewhat capricious one of 
" whimsy * 31 

Arrived at the pit month, we found Cany and 
Hr*. Barry sitting in the hovel awaiting the return 
of Mr. Grcystone, who was giving some directions 


to his butty* Several women, attracted by the novel 
sight* were lingering about, and I presently over¬ 
heard the following dialogue, commenced by an old 
woman, who had for some time eyed Carry with 
great curiosity. 

“ And so you be going down with the master ? 
lYell, I’m sure I You’ve a good heart, that’s 
certain*” 

The answer came in a tone which said the 
“ good heart ” was nevertheless quaking. 

“ I suppose there is really no danger in going 
down a pit; what do you think P” 

" Oh no, miss; my Jim goes down every day on 
his life : and there’s never no danger to him, aui:ep£ 
so bo the chain breaks, or sunimub of that sort takes 
place/' 

“ And that’s very seldom, I suppose P” 

“ Well, not to say so seldom but that it docs 
betimes happen; there’s h&r two sons/’ pointing 
to a woman who stood near, “they was both killed 
hi a ji%; and another had his bones all smashed, 
so that he lies now a dead weight on her hands, 
poor soul; then there was my master’s brother, Ins 
urns a queer case; belike you’ve heavd toll on it, 
for it was talked on all about ?” 

" Wfaftt was it P" said Cany. 

“Well, miss, ho was being drawed up in the 
skip, along with another man ; and what does the 
engine-man do, but, instead of slackening when 
they got up to the mouth hei + e, till the board was 
put over, and then letting them down, he bumps 
them right up to the pulley wheel; out they both 
went with a hung; one was thrown down tbc pit* 
and killed hi a moment; and as for my brother-in- 
law, what was Ins surprise, when ho had giv* his- 
solf up for dead, to find his legs hanging down the 
pit, and bis head and arms out on the top here* 
Ob, didn’t they run and pick him out in a liurry 1 
and didn’t he screech when they’d got him! bo were 
like one mad for a long time.” 

" TTlmt did they do to the engine man?” said I. 

“ Well, sir, I can't just say what they did to him; 
but lie was took up and tried; and I hope they 
giV it him as they ought.” 

“Do not many accidents happen from the sldp 
being over-loaded P” 

“Ob yes, sir; and what wonder? why, you cun 
see 3 ’Qvuvelf they arc only made to hold fern* or five, 
and sometimes there’s as many as ten and eleven 
comes up on’em, hanging qh perhaps with a toe on 
the board, and the rest in the air* I suppose 
you’ve heard tell of the man who was saved by his 
ear p” 

te Mo,” said I, u how did the ear set to work P" 

“Well, sir, I can’t gainly say how he got in; 
whether he fell Maself, or whether the skip upset* 
Howsoever, down he went, and be bad just time to 
think, 1 I’m a dead man. and that's all about it/ 
when his ear caught upon a sharp suinmat; and 
there be hung hollowing till the 3 T come and pulled 
him out.” 

Gariy’s ears bad got a surfeit, and slid moved off, 
while I listened to one more anecdote from our 
garrulous friend, to whom I gave a shilling in 
return for her pretty stories* 

fi There was a gentleman in these parts, a clergy- 
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man I think he was too, who got a-strolling about 
by kisseli one evening, and, being dusk, he never 
seed a open pit, and down he tumbled ; it warn’t a 
very deep uu; and it warn’t being worked then.” 

“ What a shame to leave it open, then,” said I. 

“Ah, you may say that; but there ain’t no use 
talking, for they will do it. Well, you see the poor 
gentleman wasn’t much hurt, but a good bit 
frightened; and there he was bawling and screech¬ 
ing for some to come and heave him out.” 

Mr. Greystone now came up and announced that 
the skip was cleaned and ready for us. So in we 
stepped, followed by admiring glances from the 
women, and the poor bank girls, who, in their queer 
mud-coloured dresses, bandaged heads, (for the 
better carrying of weights,) and black faces, had 
clustered round to watch the gentlefolks go down. 
Mr. Greystone had provided himself with two 
leathern straps, such as school-boys use for their 
lesson-books; one he gave to Mr. Barry, and 
laughingly told him to “ strap his wife;” the other 
he put round Carry ; but instead of giving the end 
to me, as her brother and natural protector, he held 
it himself. Our skip held us five comfortably; 
indeed, we made room for the butty too, but that 
was rather a tight fit. The descent once com¬ 
menced, even Garry’s fears vanished, for she felt 
there was nothing to make her even giddy. Our 
skip quite filled up the width of the shaft, so there 
was nothing visible below; and, with the exception 
of an occasional rub against the side, or a damp 
drop on the face, if it were cast upwards, w r e had 
nothing at all to conqolain of. This, of course, was 
a dry shaft; in some, we were told, we might have 
got wet enough before w r e were at the bottom. 

“ And now. Miss Ingram,” said our host, as he 
unstrapped and handed her out, “ allow mo to 
welcome you to the lowest stand you ever took in 
your life.” 

She laughed, and looked about to admire; but 
alas ! the bottom of a coal mine affords little scope 
for the use of our pet phrases, “ How beautiful!” 
“ Isn’t it lovely P” “ Oh, glorious!” And I am 
afraid, if my sister had spoken the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, she would have given vent 
to her feelings thus: “ What a horrid place!” 
“ What a vile hole !” “ What an uncommonly bad 

smell!” “ Please get me up again.” But this 

would have been very rude, and Carry was never 
rude; besides, we had a duty to perform; so, with 
a lighted dip a-piece (for poor Mr. Greystone had 
left all his coloured lights at home) we prepared to 
follow our guide. That was the “ doggie” of the 
pit ; not a canine brute, but a stout biped, who 
superintended the work below, and was responsible 
for the conduct of the men. A very intelligent 
doggie he was too, with whom I was glad to make 
acquaintance, and whom I pumped, as far as I was 
able, on all curious.matters. It was rather a perillous 
steerage for ladies’ dresses, with all those little 
candles flickering out of the walls; and at times 
the roof was so low that even the short Carry was 
obliged to stoop. Imagine us, as we slowly wound 
our way along those narrow passages, so man}', 
many feet below a human habitation; now stopping 
to‘ look at something pointed out as a true mining 


curiosity; now knocking our heads, and stooping 
when too late; now flying to protect a skirt which 
appeared in imminent danger of a flare up; now 
turning out of our way to avoid collision with the 
horse, as it dragged its little coal-waggon along- the 
tram-road. Those poor brutes get so accustomed 
to their subterranean existence, that when brought 
into the light they are quite overwhelmed and 
distressed; and the pit horse, generally a stunted 
creature, is known above by its great blinkers or 
eye-shades. On we went, with no great variety of 
view; dived into the different “ chambers,” or 
workings of the pit; visited the stable; talked to 
the men, who all seemed pleased at the unusual 
siglu of their young master among them; looked 
profound over some curious fossils and fungi, which 
wore shown us ; and felt painfully conscious that, 
when once more exposed to the sun’s rays, we 
should not exhibit faces of unblemished aspect. 

Oh, how we pitied the poor miners, who had to 
lie on their sides while they were excavating the 
coal—a necessary position certainly, but not the 
less painful; and there was something so humili¬ 
ating about the sight, that we could hardly bear it.. 
I often think of it now, when revelling in the luxury 
of a blazing fire. 

“You see, Miss Ingram, the coal does not lie 
in lumps” was Mr. Grey stone’s reminder. She 
laughed, and asked if that was what she had heard 
called “ heathen coal,” and at which she had been 
greatly scandalized. 

“ Oh no, this is very orthodox stuff; the ‘heathen’ 
is generally found in pits which contain both coal 
and iron. There is no iron in this.” 

I asked the doggie if he had often an accident. 

“Very seldom,” was the rejDly; “or in any of 
our governor’s pits,” was the proud addition. 

“ You get good wages here, I’ll answer for it.” 

“ Well, sir, you see the men’s 4 gets’ is mostly 
fixed : only the difference be, our master pays them 
honourable and regular, which is more nor all on 
’em does.” 

“ How do you get at the coal first of all ?” I in¬ 
quired ; “ I mean, what are your first operations in 
working a pit ? How do you set about it ?” 

“Well, sir, I’ll just tell you;” and he was evi¬ 
dently quite delighted at the request. “ You see 
this is the nature of the thing. First, we drive 
ahead from pit to pit for hair,” (meaning the ele¬ 
ment,) “ from four to six feet long and three 
quarters of a yard high, for one man’s day’s work, 
or what we calls we 4 stent.’ When we’ve got the 
hair, we begin between the two pits to undermine 
the coal, and we drives two cross roads, some fifty 
or sixty yards in length, according to the bearing 
over the coal. We cuts the coal to the bearing, 
and secures we road with timber. Then, as we 
stent gets bigger, the coal is easier to get. After 
that we puts in a blast of powder, which brings 
down the coal and makes a room in which we puts 
what we calls the 4 gob,’ or the spare dirt. Then 
we undergo the coal again, and moves the timber; 
we calls the men who begin the pit, 4 sinkers 
but we’ve a deal of names for all 'our workers.” 

44 And how many ways do you generally employ 
for obtaining the coal?” 
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“ Well, we’vo a good few; that is, mostly three. 
First of all, we try to jpihe it out; and if that ’ere 
don’t succeed, we try the wedge and hammer ; and 
if it won’t do any how, we are forced to blast.” 

“ Yes, and a fine row you make when you do 
blast. I heard some of you at work yesterday. 
May I ask, which lot of you arc paid the highest 
here P” 

“ Well, sir, the doggie, that’s me, gets about the 
most, about 5s. per day; that is the most down 
below. Then comes the sinkers, and the pike men, 
and so on.” 

“ Who do you call your charter master ?” I in¬ 
quired. 

“ Oh, that’s the butty here, sir, we gaffer, as we 
sometimes call him; he makes a good thing of it, 
he does : but then he gets paid so much per ton.” 

“ You don’t use the Davy lamp in these pits, I 
perceive; how is that ?” 

“Well you see, sir, there ain’t no sulphuraneous 
vapours, as there is in some places ; it’s that as 
fires the pit, and then they want the Davy; but we 
don’t need to use it in our’n.” 

“ Then, have you no fire damp P” 

“ Yes, we have the damp, but not the sulphur, 
so it don’t go off in that way; it chokes the men, 
nnd kills them, that ’ere; but it don’t fire without 
sulphur.” 

We made a safe ascent; we were neither “bumped 
up to the pulley-wheel,” nor caught by the car. 
We washed “we ” faces as soon as we conveniently 
coufcf, and felt that the world must be the better 
for having in it heroes such as we had proved our¬ 
selves. To those who really desire information 
respecting sinking of shafts, working of mines, etc., 
I can only recommend the perusal of a very in¬ 
teresting little work, entitled, “ Our Coal Fields, by 
an Underground Traveller.” 

The next day had a good deal marked out for it 
—iron works to be inspected, “ blast furnace ” to 
be visited, etc. Now, the latter ought by rights to 
have been taken first, as, until the blast has done 
its duty upon the ore, it is not ready for the further 
processes of operation. But the “ cast,” its chief 
attraction, did not come off till evening; so we pre¬ 
pared to become scientific in the other department 
first. Manufactures of all descriptions are common 
sights enough in these mercantile days. There are 
few who have not visited some of some sort, and 
few who cannot, therefore, imagine something of the 
bustle and the din, the hurry, scurry, and confu¬ 
sion which greeted us on our entrance into the ex¬ 
tensive iron works belonging to the well-known 
firm of “Harrows and Ball.” But they must have 
been beside a puddler’s furnace, or a blast furnace, 
or cooked themselves in a furnace of some descrip¬ 
tion, to form even a faint idea of that intense and 
glowing heat to which we suddenly found ourselves 
exposed; heat which produces the climate of a 
torrid zone in the middle of December, and which 
made the air of a sunny day in July feel, on our 
return to it, highly suggestive of a snow-storm. 
Little wonder is there if those continually subjected 
to its enervating influence gradually lose strength 
and health, and sink in premature decay; little 
wonder that an old iron-worlcer is a sight of rare 


occurrence; little wonder that, to allay the fever 
thirst engendered by this fearful heat, too copious 
draughts of the most powerful stimulants are un¬ 
happily resorted to. There is also a great deal said 
in derision of the fastidious appetite common to the 
labourers in this trade, and no small ridicule excited 
by the fact that all the dainty morsels in the market 
(ducks and green peas, for instance) are caught up 
by them long before their betters would dream of 
such indulgence. But it is impossible to say what 
allowance is not due to men whose days are passed 
in a scorching atmosphere, whose throats and pa¬ 
lates become parched often to a painful extent, and 
who in consequence lose, to a great degree, the 
power of tasting or enjoying food, unless it is either 
very highly seasoned or otherwise rendered par¬ 
ticularly attractive. 

It took us some time to become used to every¬ 
thing about—to breathe comfortably in the new tem¬ 
perature, to feel quite at home in the noise and 
bustle; or, albeit lately inured to the species, to 
feel that the enormous engine which, with its two 
gigantic wheels, occupied so large a space in the 
building, was entirely friendly in its intentions. 
There was something rather novel in being sur¬ 
rounded by men naked to their waists, with per¬ 
spiration streaming down their brawny chests and 
shoulders, and their great muscular arms intent 
apparently on mischief. 

It was decidedly startling to observe two indivi¬ 
duals, who might be playing an innocent game of 
ball, but using small globes of fire instead of leather; 
especially when one happened to be thrown within 
a yard of where you were standing. So, too, in 
trying to make our way across the works, what 
with not walking over some planks because they 
were red hot, and yet keeping as near to tbem as 
we could to avoid being within reach of a storm of 
flying sparks; turning out of one corner to keep 
clear of a laded barrow, and driven back again by 
a piece of running fire ; we were kept constantly on 
the look-out, and very hot and agitated. It is never 
pleasant to come suddenly across moving articles 
of any sort; but really, when these assume the shape 
of flaming blocks or balls, one does not know what 
to say or think. 

“ Take care, ma’am, take care, there’s something 
coming,” was the warning addressed to Mrs. Barry, 
as she paused, irresolute as to her safest course. 
She turned quickly. Something indeed! Only, 
close at her heels, a creature just separated from 
the furnace, and bowled along as unconcernedly as 
though it had been a Stilton cheese. 

However, we soon grew more at our ease; be¬ 
came expert in dodging any lively piece of fire we 
might meet, and able to take real interest in the 
busy, noisy, feverish little world about us. Our 
pioneer, an obliging and intelligent “roll-turner,” 
understanding from Mr. Barry, and possibly from 
something he observed in our physiognomies, that 
we were ignoramuses, kindly undertook to show us 
all that might enlighten our dark minds, and bear, 
meanwhile, with all our crude remarks and interro¬ 
gatories. So we saw the puddling, and the shin¬ 
gling, and the rolling , and the mills, and the ware¬ 
houses, and the fitter's shop, and all the rest of it. 
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And greatly pleased wc ivere, and much we won¬ 
dered and admired. 

How a day am pass in any of those iron-works 
without some fearful accident, is beyond my power 
of comprehension. There arc fearful ones at times, 
it is true ; but much less frequently than might be 
suspected* Our guide quite pooh-pooh'd the idea 
of danger; but he was an old hand, and even he, 
indeed, had not passed altogether unscathed- I 
asked him how many there were at work there* 
t[ Hard upon a thousand,” was the answer. Hard 
upon a thousand I I thought of the speech of Bol¬ 
ton, the partner with Watt of the steam engine, 
as he looked round upon his seven hundred men 
at work : " We sell here, sir, what all men desire to 
have— power /” 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION IN 
AMERICA* 

JIOSEST OLD ADD* 

jiy m'E Amatos osr fi tub rvNGLismvoatAx is amtsiuca." 

It was a tl crash night ” at the house of the British 
minister at Washington, and all the elite, and not a 
few of the non-elite of tho society of the capital 
were present. The literary and political celebrities 
of the country, and foreign ministers glittering with 
orders, were borne into the reception-room upon 
a surge of crinolined beauty, and names which 
possess a world-wide influence and reputation, were 
whispered into our cars by our ekorone senator, 
Seward* Suddenly our attention was attracted by 
a singular figure, apparently singularly out of place, 
which seemed impelled along by those behind it, 
rath or th an by its own powers of voliti on. Th is wu s 
a man six feet three inches in height, long, lean, 
and wiry. His long thin arms and legs seemed 
rather suspended to his figure than to belong to 
it. His face was long in proportion, and his com¬ 
plexion seamed and bronzed* His hair was slightly 
tinged with gray, his forehead good, his eyes small, 
his nose long and like the beak of a bird, his nos¬ 
trils of the shape which Napoleon loved to see in 
his genera^, high cheek-hones, and a large and 
very mobile mouth* His movements had a great 
deal of the awkwardness and elastici ty which indi¬ 
cate tho rough training of western life, and these, 
coupled with his uncouth attire, mul Ins strong 
western pronunciation and idioms, disposed us to 
the conclusion that he found himself in the gay as¬ 
semblage by mistake. We pointed out this figure 
to tho vice-president, and lie replied to our query, 
(i That’s Mr* Lincoln of Illinois, a third-rate lawyer, 
not in public life;** but on addressing the same 
question to the Count Sarbiges, the French minis¬ 
ter, ho answered, “ A man of great ability, not yob 
developed by circumstances, but destined to rise 
above them*” This was all wo ever heard of 
Abraham Lincoln; and two years of subsequent 
obscurity, during which his name rarely reached 
tho public, even outside of Ms own State, seemed 
almost to stamp him with tho seal of mediocrity* 

Turn years, however, have passed, and Abraham 
Lincoln, or lf Honest Old Abe,” as he is familiarly 
called, occupies at the present time the foremost 


place in the attention of his countrymen; and, in 
the opinion of many, ho has tlio host chance of 
being elected to the presidential chair, having 
received the unanimous nomination of tho great 
Republican party* This career pro son ts such an 
illustration of the openings which are offered to in¬ 
dustry in the western States of America, that we do 
not hesitate to sketch it for our readers* Mr* Lin¬ 
coln was bora in Kentucky in 1809. His parents 
were respectable working people in poor circum¬ 
stances, and were only able to give him a very 
limited education. In 1816, they removed to In¬ 
diana, and in 1880, he went to Illinois, where he 
has been located ever since* Here his indomitable 
character began to develop itself. He engaged 
himself to a backwoods farmer, and amassed las first 
savings by “rail-splitting.” This part of his history 
has furnished his supporters with an electioneer¬ 
ing device, and their candidate is familiarly termed 
tho f< rail-splitter *” After leaving the farm, he 
became clerk in one of those miscellaneous frontier 
stores, in which everything is sold, from a plough 
to a pin; and afterwards lie served as captain of a 
ct flat boat” on the Mississippi, an occupation requir¬ 
ing great nerve, firmness, and knowledge of border 
life and character* When the Black Hawk war 
broke out, he was elected captain of a volunteer 
company, and served with distinction until the con¬ 
clusion of peace* Alter the campaign, ho became 
a village pedagogue, on a very small stock of learn¬ 
ing at first, but one daily added to by industrious 
application* In 1833, ho became a candidate for 
the State Legislature, but was defeated* The next 
three biennial elections lie was placed in tho legis¬ 
lature by tho Whig party, and was soon recognised 
as one of the most telling speakers in the House* 
During the vacation lie worked hard for a living, and 
during the session he studied law, with so much 
assiduity that in 1849 he opened a “ law office” in 
Springfield, and has a very considerable practice. 

A political life was tho one that he had always 
aspired after, whether as the raibsplitter on a back- 
woods farm, or as the humble pedagogue hi an 
illiterate village; and not long after he entered it 
he beCEune nearly the leading man in Illinois, the 
“Empire State” of the mighty West, lie was 
elected to Congress in 1847 ; but it was not till his 
contest with the “Little Giant,” Judge Douglas, in 
1858, for the grand prize of the IT, S* scnatorsliip, 
that tho country at large became acquainted with 
his name* The speeches ho made during the con¬ 
test are now published as a campaign document, 
and give evidence of an intellectual power, a 
mastery of debate, a legal acumen, and an intimate 
knowledge of American political history, truly won¬ 
derful in a man who received such a limited edu¬ 
cation, It was hardly less wonderful that he should 
come off the acknowledged conqueror in argument 
of one of the most powerful and adroit politicians of 
the age* 

In May of this year, he received the unanimous 
nomillation of tho Republican party, at its conven¬ 
tion in Chicago. His name had scarcely been men¬ 
tioned in connection with the presidency; and ivhen 
it rose higher and higher on tho balloting lists, 
and finally was shouted in triumph by 10,000 voices, 
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the probable president was unconscious of tlie 
honour which awaited him. The deputation from 
the Convention found him in homely guise, with 
coat sleeves turned up, interested to hear whether 
Seward or Banks were the nominee; and when the 
paper was put into his hand which gave him a fair 
chance of the highest office in his country, his only 
remark was, as he turned towards his humble 
dwelling, “ There’s a little woman at home who’ll 
be pleased to hear this.” 

Mr. Lincoln is a man of temperate simple habits. 
He resides in a two-story wooden house, without 
garden or ornament, and in tlie evening sits upon 
his door-steps in his shirt-sleeves and talks with 
his neighbours. Although he has hewed his way 
from manual labour to a learned profession, his 
abilities are by no means of the highest order. 
His forte is political strategy and stump oratory, sin¬ 
gularly combined with a downright honesty which 
has never been impugned, and which has earned 
for him, through all the West, the sobriquet of 
“ Honest old Abe.” As a speaker he is ready, 
precise, and fluent. His manner before a popular 
assembly is either superlatively ludicrous or deeply 
impressive. He employs but little gesticulation ; 
but when he desires to “ make a point,” he pro¬ 
duces a shrug of his shoulders, an elevation of his 
eyebrows, a depression of his mouth, and a general 
malformation of countenance so comically awkward 
as to excite a merriment which his words could 
never produce. His oratory became famous last 
winter, when he delivered political stump speeches 
in the Eastern States, charging a shilling per head 
for admission—a thing previously unknown—and 
which drew down severe censure. His political 
creed is strongly anti-slavery, and he regards “ an 
irrepressible conflict” between North and South as 
a necessity. 

The Republicans throughout the country are now 
pressing forward the campaign with redoubled 
energy, and with daily increasing hopes of success, 
and it is expected that Lincoln, with his romantic 
antecedents, will carry the votes of the whole North- 
West with a rush. “Wide Awake” or “Rail¬ 
splitting ” clubs, equipped in long capes and large 
visored caps, and bearing torches and rails, in emu¬ 
lation of the early feats of their backwoodsman 
candidate, march in vast processions, and hold their 
political festivities in their “ wigwams,” in almost 
every town and village, emulous of the excitement 
of the Harrison canvass of 1840, when the “log- 
cabin” and “ hard-cider ” of a presidential aspirant 
were adopted as the rallying symbols of the vic¬ 
torious party. No event would be more character¬ 
istic of the genius of the mighty Republic than the 
election of this backwoodsman politician to the 
presidential chair. 


A RAMBLE IN THE CALABRIAS. 

Garibaldi’s advance upon Naples will be re¬ 
membered in history with Napoleon’s progress to 
Paris after the return from Elba. In rapid triumph, 
the two events were alike; but in tiuo grandeur, 
the march of Garibaldi excelled, as far as dis¬ 


interested patriotism is above selfish ambition. 
The stages of that memorable progress through 
Calabria were observed by the writer with the 
greater interest, from being familiar with the road, 
over which the journey had been made not many 
months before. In hope of giving similar pleasure 
to others, I have referred to the notes of each day’s 
journey, made at the time, and arranged them in 
this form, though our route was from Naples to 
the Calabrias —the reverse of Garibaldi’s course from 
Reggio to Naples. 

We left Bella Napoli (beautiful Naples) early in 
the month of May, well provided with letters of 
introduction, as wo had been assured that many of 
the villages were most miserable, and' that one sel¬ 
dom, in those wilder regions, met with any inns 
that made even a pretence of lodging travellers for 
the night. The whole of this country is most 
striking, whether we consider the grandeur of the 
scenery, the very great antfafetjr of some of the 
towns, or the fine people who inhabit it, who show 
unmistakable signs of their Grecian origin, in the 
regularity of their features, and the high order, of 
beauty to be met with amongst even the lowest 
classes of the Calabrians. 

Our first point after leaving Naples was Cosenza. 
The river Busento, "which one passes just before 
entering the town, flows over the grave of Alaric, 
the Ring of the Goths. The singular account of 
liis funeral will be read with wonder. The bar¬ 
barians employed a captive multitude forcibly to 
divert the course of the river, and then the royal 
sepulchre, adorned with the splendid trophies and 
spoils of Rome, was constructed in the vacant bed; 
the waters were then restored to their natural chan¬ 
nel, and the secret spot where the remains of Alaric 
were deposited was thought to have been for ever 
concealed by the massacre of the prisoners. To 
those interested in classic researches, the whole of 
Calabria teems with remains and spots connected 
with those times. The excursions to be made from 
Cosenza are numerous, especially that to explore 
the table-land called La Sill a, less known than any 
mountain district in Europe. It stretches nearly 
as far as Catanzaro, and is most beautiful, present- 
ing a succession of rich pastoral plains divided bv 
beautiful ravines, with rapid streams watering it 
in all directions, while the mountains are clothed 
with impenetrable forests of fir, oak, and beech. 

I he inhabitants of this district are very peculiar 
and interesting; wo spent many days amongst 
them, getting thoroughly acquainted with the 
women and their families. The men were almost 
all higher up, with their flocks, as this region is 
used as a summer pasture-land; and at the break¬ 
ing up of the winter, not only the shepherds, but 
many of the landowners, remove to La Silla, whole 
families accompanying this annual migration. Wo 
were fortunate enough to witness some of these 
parties making their summer progress, and indeed 
frequently joined them on the route. Nothing can 
be more completely pastoral and simple than their 
mode of life, and they seem a most contented people. 
They have but two sources of alarm: the one, the 
constant visitations of earthquakes; and the other, 
the fear of the inroads of banditti; but this latter 
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had gradually been decreasing for the last few 
years, and at the present time hardly any of the 
bands (formerly so ferocious and daring) are in 
existence. 

Our muleteers, by name Pepe and Anselmo, two 
of the best specimens of the class of guides that I 
have met with, were most eloquent on these subjects, 
and many a wild tale did they tell us, illustrative of 
their atrocities; for with the most fiend-like cruelty, 
many of these bandits would choose the time when 
a village was laid prostrate by earthquake, to rush 
down upon the devoted inhabitants and deprive 
them of all they possessed. Anselmo was a hale 
old man of sixty, who had spent great part of his 
early life as a charcoal burner in the forests of the 
Abruzzi ; and much had he to relate of the wild 
and solitary life he led. He had often spent whole 
weeks in the interminable forests, without seeing a 
human being, separated by a considerable space 
from his fellow workmen, who were scattered, each 
by his lonely fire, watching the wood smouldering 
on the burning embers, which must never be extin¬ 
guished, day or night, or the charcoal would be 
spoiled. Like all rude uncultivated people, these 
charcoal burners seem much given to superstition; 
and many a singular legend did he relate, wherein 
the probable was strangely mixed up with the wild 
and the impossible. Sometimes he would choose 
the moment when we were passing through some 
gloomy defile at the close of day, with no living 
creature in sight, to enter upon one of these start¬ 
ling narratives; and greatly did it add to the interest 
with which we traversed this romantic country. 
The hospitality that we mot with from the resident 
proprietors of La Silla deserves the most grateful 
mention. 

From Cosenza we make our way to Catanzaro, 
the second capital of the Calabrias, containing 
11,000 inhabitants. We only made a short halt 
here; we followed the advice of our trusty guides, 
and determined to make our way to the east coast, 
from hence intending to visit some towns on that 
side of Calabria, and so gradually make our way to 
Reggio. It could not have been more delicious 
weather, or more perfect for sight-seeing; for the 
great summer heats had not come on, and yet 
nothing could exceed the clearness of the atmo¬ 
sphere, or the balmy freshness of the sea breezes. 

Previous to leaving the neighbourhood of Catan¬ 
zaro, we determined to make an excursion to the 
famous convent of San Stefano del Bosco, about 
fourteen miles from Mileto. It is situated in a 
valley at the foot of the central ridge of the Apen¬ 
nines. It is now only a magnificent pile of ruins, 
but it abounds in interest of all sorts; for here 
St. Bruno first established the rigid discipline of 
his order, and here he died and was buried. It has 
always been looked upon as tho great sanctuary of 
the Carthusian Order. It was entirely destined 
by an earthquake in 1783, and is now a heap of 
ruins. Farther up the valley, on an eminence 
overshadowed by the most magnificent silver firs, 
there is a chapel and an oratory, with a fine marble 
statue of St. Bruno. This place is the scene of 
an annual fair, from the 1st to the 8th of May, and 
nothing can exceed the gaiety of the scene, as it is 
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resorted t-o by the peasantry from all the surround¬ 
ing districts. 

I have not time to notice in detail all the towns 
that we passed on our way; but I will mention 
some few interesting particulars of our journey. 
Strongoli, situated on a very steep barren elevation, 
was besieged by Hannibal in the second Punic War. 
A steep descent leads down to the beautiful river 
Nefco, and the banks of some of its tributary streams 
are literally covered with sweet peas in a wild state; 
the fragrance of their perfume being most delicious, 
and the brilliancy and variety of their colours most 
beautiful. I have never anywhere seen such hand¬ 
some people as the inhabitants of Cotrone, a fortified 
town on the sea coast; both men and women have 
all the attributes of physical beauty. They are tall, 
finely formed, have regular features, and their pic¬ 
turesque costume sets off their good looks. Milo, 
and many of the other celebrated wrestlers in the 
Olympic games, were natives of this town. This 
city was one of the earliest Christian bishoprics. 

Passing by Catanzaro, on our return, wo started 
afresh on our way to Reggio. The road is full of 
beauty, and the people are most interesting. There 
is something in their perfect simplicity, their free¬ 
dom from those mercenary propensities which so 
disfigure the Swiss character,, their reverence for 
old age, and their devotion to tho cause of freedom, 
that renders them worthy of all admiration; and, 
having passed considerable time amongst them, and 
owing to our knowledge of the language, and the 
intimate terms our muleteers were on with so many 
of them, I became better acquainted with these 
poor people than would generally bo the case in any 
country one was travelling through. 

While writing this, I find in the paper of the day 
the following account of these very people, and I 
cannot resist quoting it, to show the very exact 
accordance there is between tho two descriptions. 
“ Ho one in the world could do justice to the enthu¬ 
siasm, the gentleness, the simplicity of these good 
Calabrians. They accost Garibaldi as their deliverer, 
and would throw themselves into the fire to oblige 
him or his followers. The primitiveness of their 
ideas, of their habits and manners, is surprising, 
and no one can doubt either the excellence of their 
nature or the genuineness of their good-will.” 
Hitherto the Calabrians have been miserably ill- 
governed, their claims disregarded, and their ancient 
laws and privileges trampled upon; and no one who 
honours this glorious country can help longing to 
see it in good hands, and all its innumerable advan¬ 
tages done justice to. The scarcity of money in the 
country is remarkable. All the people’s wealth is in 
kind. We could not purchase some small silver 
ornaments at a shop in Cosenza, as they had no 
means of giving us change for tho money we 
offered. 

Our guides advised us to take the bridle road 
leading from Gerace over the Aspromonte by the 
Basso del Mercante to Casal Huovo. The scenery 
is magnificent, the road passing through the wild¬ 
est glens and the grandest primeval forests. Both 
seas are visiblo from the summit of this pass, and 
the road descends on the western side through a 
succession of splendid scenery; tho gulf of Gioja 
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lying immediately beneath one, and the Lipari Is¬ 
lands arc distinctly visible. We rejoined the high 
road to Eeggio at Bosarno, famous for the repeated 
devastation caused by earthquakes in 1788. It was 
then almost destroyed ; a ravine opened half a mile 
long, and there are many deep gulfs formed near 
the town. A species of tufa, becoming nearly as 
hard as iron, issued from the valleys, in the form of 
mud, and inundated the country for miles. We were 
shown specimens of this tufa. At Cinque Erondi, 
the whole valley shows a succession of landslips 
caused by the same earthquake. We remained a 
few days at Palmi, to rest from the fatigue of so 
many days’ travelling on mules, which are certainly 
the most uneasy of animals to ride upon. We had 
a letter of introduction to a rich proprietor who had 
a residence in the town. This is a very important 
one in the district, and the public buildings are 
very handsome. The town stands on a rocky cliff 
rising out of the sea, which is entirely covered 
with orange-trees and olives, backed by higher hills 
clothed with chesnut forests. We were in a charm¬ 
ing house, high upon the cliff, and from my bed¬ 
room window I could see the shores of Sicily as 
far as Cape Milazzo, with Etna standing out against 
the clear blue sky in solitary grandeur. Our kind 
hosts did their best to make our time pass plea¬ 
santly, and I was very glad to see the mode of life 
of a regular Calabrian family. I cannot fancy any¬ 
thing more agreeable or more praiseworthy than the 
lives they led in the midst of their families ; they 
rarely left their homes, and devoted themselves as¬ 
siduously to their duties, both religious and social. 
They had a beautiful farm outside tho town, which 
furnished them with nearly all their provisions ; and 
when the heat became too great in tho city, they 
retired to a charming summer residence high up in 
the mountain. We left our friends with great re¬ 
gret, and proceeded on to Beggio, where we in¬ 
tended to remain a fortnight at least before we 
started on a fresh ramble. 

This city is the capital of Calabria Ultra. It is 
situated in the midst of great natural beauties ; the 
streets are unusually spacious for an Italian town, 
the reason for which is, that it is an entirely modern 
town, having been rebuilt after its complete de¬ 
struction in 1783. There is great architectural 
beauty in many of the buildings, and hardly any 
town in the world can boast of so beautiful a public 
walk as the Marina ; the views from which are un¬ 
surpassed in natural beauty, especially when the 
setting sun throws the magnificent Sicilian moun¬ 
tains into strong relief. This town was originally 
founded by the Greeks, and St. Paul visited it on 
his voyage from Caasarea to Borne. 

The bay is remarkable for tho optical illusion 
called Eata Morgana, which occurs only at high 
tides, when the most perfect calm of sea and air 
prevails. The best description of this wonderful 
spectacle is given by Minasi, a Dominican monk; 
and, as it may be interesting to my readers, I quote 
it. “ When the bright surface of the water in the 
bay is not disturbed, either by the wind or the 
current, the spectator being placed on an eminence 
of the city, with his back to the sun and his face to 
the sea, will on a sudden see in the water, with 


the greatest clearness, castles, columns, lofty towers, 
superb palaces, with balconies, alle 3 r s of trees, herds, 
flocks, all in their natural colour, passing in suc¬ 
cession along the surface of the sea. If the air be 
slightly hazy, opaque, and at the same time dewy, 
and adapted to form the iris, the objects will all bo 
vividly coloured or fringed with red, green, blue, 
and the other prismatic colours.” 

Our stay at Beggio passed only too quickly, and 
at last, to our great regret, came the day of our 
departure. Wo had decided,, after much consider¬ 
ation, to profit by the offer of a friend, who had 
placed his yacht at our disposal, and to coast along 
all that beautiful line of country to Salerno ; then, 
making our way to Benevento, again take to mules 
or horses, and explore all the country between that 
town and the Abruzzi. 

Many of the grandest scenes of this remarkable 
district of Italy must be familiar to many of my 
readers, in the matchless pictures of Salvator Bosa, 
whose name is associated with all one’s thoughts 
of the Calabrias and the Abruzzi; for when his 
first studies were over, instead of following the 
artist’s beaten track, he struck out a new path for 
himself, and spent many months rambling about 
amongst the picturesque grandeur of Basilicate, the 
rocks of Mont Gargano, the caverns of Otranto, 
and the wonderful valley at the foot of Mont 
Sarchio, which is formed almost entirely of volcanic 
deposits. These formed the studies of this great 
painter. A very romantic incident is related of his 
rambles. He was taken by the banditti, and spent 
a considerable time in one of their haunts ; he was 
tolerably well treated, and profited by the opportunity 
thus afforded of painting the wild and the terrible. 

The inhabitants of the Abruzzi are much wilder 
and more inaccessible than the Calabrians, but they 
are equally brave and independent, and ready to 
fight for their liberty. Many hundreds of them 
have come south to beg to be enrolled in Garibaldi’s 
bands. Here, amongst these inaccessible mountains, 
may still be found some remnants of the hordes of 
banditti that formerly overran the country; and 
our guides would never let us travel late at night, 
when we had penetrated into the wilder part of the 
country. Charcoal burning is carried on to a great 
extent; and as evening closes in, one sees these 
picturesque fires, each lighting up some portion of 
these dense forests. The men who attended them 
readily answered all our questions, and asked a 
good many in return, and seemed anxious to get 
information. 

It was with tho utmost regret that we finally 
left these most interesting countries, so highly 
cultivated, teeming with natural produce of the 
most varied kind, possessing the advantage of 
communication by sea between all the principal 
towns, and peopled by a race of as brave, indus¬ 
trious, and intelligent men as are to be met with 
anywhere. Knowing as much of the country 
as I do, I have watched with the deepest interest 
the present struggle, and offer a sincere and fer¬ 
vent prayer that it may end in delivering the peo¬ 
ple from the evils they have so long had reason to 
complain of, and in establishing among them all 
the advantages of a free government. 
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" I LIFT HEB—HUMILIATED AND CONVICTED, YET ADMIRING.’’ 


STORY OF THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAPTER XXVII.—SIXPENCE MEETS WITH A POBMER 
ACQUAINTANCE. 

The poor clerk’s alarm gradually subsided. X. Y. Z. 
had been heard of no more; and the inquiries 
made of the little barber by his friend only elicited 
the fact that Mrs. Brown’s lodger had not again 
made his appearance. Dismissing, therefore, as 
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well as he was able, these subjects from his mind, 
the lonely man went on the even tenor of his way, 
and it was observed by Mr. Keenedge that a pleasant 
smile of contentment or resignation was oftener 
seen on his poor lodger’s countenance than before; 
whereat tho benevolent little barber inwardly re¬ 
joiced. 

One of the results of the poor clerk’s restored 
equanimity was the resumption of his chronicles of a 
D j) D Price One Penny. 
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STOEY OF THE OECOKED SIXPENCE. 


Crooked Sixpence, which bad been abruptly broken 
off, and which be recommenced as follows. 

Years passed away, and after many and long 
trayels, and a rapid succession of owners at one 
phase of my existence, and then a lengthened im¬ 
prisonment in the purse of an old lady, who, fancy¬ 
ing virtue in my crookedness, insisted on retaining 
me as a charm to secure good luck, I once more 
found myself in this great city. 

It was then that you and I, my poor friend, mot 
that second time, when I was made the instrument 
of saving you from self-destruction. But I will 
not speak of this. 

One fine summers day I was hastily dropped 
into a London bookseller’s shop-till; and before 
the day closed, a voice penetrating the wooden 
walls of my cell conveyed to me an impression 
that a former acquaintance of other days was near 
at hand. The voice was that of a customer of my 
present owner, and he was addressed by name as 
Mr. Wakehursfc. 

“ Your last work, Mr. W akehurst—capital ! mag¬ 
nificent ! a first-rate -work, sir ; you should see 
how it seZZs.” 

“You speak as the bookseller now,” said the 
author, with a grave smile. “ As the publisher, 
you remember - ” 

“ A-hem 1” coughed the bookseller, a little taken 
aback; “publishers are not always infallible, Mr. 
Wakehurst.” 

“No, nor authors either.” 

“Well, that’s fairly said, Mr. Wakehurst.” Then, 
changing the subject, “And this hook? Oh, nothing 
to you. You -won’t have it on those terms P Well, 
then, trade price; you are one of us, you know;” 
and thereupon the customer laid down a golden 
coin, and, receiving his change, departed with his 
purchase. And thus it was that Mr. Wakehurst 
became my owner. 

A great number of years had passed since that 
evening wfypn my new owner was Sir Geoffrey’s 
guest; and you will not wonder that many changes 
had taken place in his person. He was now a staid 
and thoughtful man, of middle age; his coun¬ 
tenance hore marks of carefulness, though perhaps 
not so many as might be expected; Ids hair had 
been thinned by time, but its colour was not 
changed; and his dress, though good in quality, 
had none of the foppishness which, in his earlier 
days, it had betrayed. Mr. Wakehurst was in 
truth an altered man. 

With his purchase under his arm, this new 
owner of mine was threading his way rapidly 
through the crowded thoroughfares of the city, when 
a friendly hand was laid on his arm b}' one who 
was passing on the same way, and friendly greet¬ 
ings followed; and then tho two friends walked on 
together. 

Silently, almost, for a time, while the din and 
uproar of tho multitudinous street traffic continued; 
hut presently these sounds were in part stilled as 
a quieter quarter of tho town was reached; and then 
conversation flowed livelily and cheerfully. Bub it 
was broken at length by a sudden exclamation from 
my owner, which caused a look of wonder from his 


friend. They wore now in an aristocratic square. 
I could tell you its name, but no matter. 

“I heard yesterday that this was going on; but 
I had forgotten all about it,” continued Mr. Wake¬ 
hurst, stopping short, and looking up with some 
degree of interest at the doors and windows of a 
large house. 

“ Ah! a sale by auction, I see,” said his friend, 
a much younger man than himself; “but may I 
ask what there is in that circumstance which par¬ 
ticularly arrests your attention P” 

“ Poor Sir Geoffrey!” said my owner, more in 
self-meditation than in reply to his friend’s query, 
vdio at this time was carelessly reading one of the 
large flaunting bills which were disfiguring the 
walls, and were attached to the area railings, and 
which announced that the magnificent furniture, 
extensive library, and other effects of Sir Geoffrey 

- , at his late town residence in -Square, were 

then being offered to competition, under an execu¬ 
tion, and by direction of the sheriff of Middlesex. 
In confirmation of this intelligence, through the 
windows were seen rooms thronged with curious 
gazers and busy bidders ; while crowds were pass¬ 
ing in and out at the hall doors, which, unguarded by 
porter or lackey, wpre widely thrown open. “ Poor 
Sir Geoffrey!” said my owner again: “I little 
thought this would happen when I was last in this 
house.” 

“ You know Sir Geoffrey, then P” rejoined his 
friend. 

“Know' himP Why, no, not exactly; I was 
once his guest, and only once. Let us enter.” And, 
leading the way, he pushed through the crowd and 
entered, followed by his friend. 

They passed unchallenged from room to room, 
and pressed up the broad grand staircase to the 
rooms above. All was confusion ; but the furni¬ 
ture was not yet removed ; and in the stately draw¬ 
ing-room, in which so many years ago my owner 
had fluttered as a humble patronised guest, taken 
up at the whim of a moment by a vain, heartless 
woman, and then neglected when the whim had 
passed away — in that same drawing-room tho 
auctioneer was busy at his profession, and a cross 
fire of biddings was eagerly going on. 

Mr. Wakehurst-, however, did nob enter to hid or 
to buy; and his curiosity, or his sentiment (call it 
which you please) being soon satisfied, he descended 
tho stairs, and, still accompanied by his friend, was 
once more on the broad pavement. 

CHAPTER XXV LII. — THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME, AND THE 
CHANGES IT BRINGS ABOUT. 

“You asked me, Stafford, if I were acquainted with 
Sir Geoffrey,” said Mr. Wakehurst, as they walked 
slowly away : “ if you will bear me company a few 
steps farther, I will tell you how and when.I became 
for a few hours his guest.” 

“ With pleasure,” said my owner’s young friend ; 
and thereupon, Mr. Wakehurst explained what you, 
my friend, already know. 

“ Your hopes of patronage were doomed to early 
disappointment, then,” remarked the younger man, 
when his companion had finished bis short narra¬ 
tive. 
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" Happily they were,” said the author. 

“ Happily p Pardon me; I should have chosen 
in preference to say ‘ unhappily,’ True, you are 
above the need of private patronage now ; bub when 
you were, as you describe yourself, sir, an unknown 
and struggling man, in debt too, and with but a 
single shilling in your purse - ” 

“ Not a shilling when I reached home,” said my 
owner, correcting his friend; “ for you should re¬ 
member that I had spent that last shilling in the 
hire of a conveyance.” 

£ ‘ True; well, then, under such circumstances, 
I should have thought you would have hailed even 
such patronage as Lady -’s with transport.” 

££ Yes, I should have done that, undoubtedly, and 
should have lived to regret it ever after. It was 
the very distress into which my sore disappoint¬ 
ment plunged me, that taught me the need of self¬ 
exertion and self-dependence.” 

££ It must have been a hard lesson, however,” 
said the young man with a sigh. I understood 
that sigh. Young Stafford was an artist, just 
entering his profession, and his day-dreams were 
of the patronage of the rich and noble. My owner 
knew this ; and wisely and kindly, therefore, did he 
thus speak of himself. 

££ A hard lesson ? Ah, yes. Experience is a 
stern teacher, Stafford ; but at some time or other 
we must all go to her school. Hard! Ay, so 
hard that but for one always beside me to com¬ 
fort and cheer and encourage me, to bear more than 
her share of my burdens, and to submit cheerfully 
to poverty for my sake, I should perhaps have given 
up in despair.” 

“ You speak of -” 

££ Of Mrs. Wakehurst — of my wife. You should 
know her, Stafford. Accompany me to my home, 
and I will introduce you.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the young artist ; and 
for a little while they walked on in silence, broken 
at length by Stafford. 

££ And this Sir Geoffrey? Can you tell me any¬ 
thing of him now?” 

££ Nothing more than I have heard by the report 
of others; but though rejDorb is not always to 
be trusted, I believe that in this case it speaks 
truly.” 

“And report saysP” 

“ -Says,” continued my owner, “ that Sir Geof¬ 

frey is a ruined man; that all his reputed wealth has 
been squandered, and that he is helplessly and irre¬ 
coverably in debt; that his estates have long been 
mortgaged to their entire value ; that, at the time 
ho knew himself to bo hopelessly involved, he threw 
away thousands of pounds on a contested election ; 
that he gambled recklessly on the turf and at the 
billiard-table; that afterwards, when ho went on 
the continent to retrench, (this was when he ceased 
to bo a member of Parliament,) he chose Baden 
Baden for his place of residence, that he might 
indulge his favourite passion for play unchecked; 
that almost every pound obtained from his tenants 
and sent to him by his steward was risked and 
lost at rouge et now; and that his lady assisted, as far 
as she had it in her power, to dissipate the small 
remnant of his former wealth by gambling as high 
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as she dared in her own house, and with her own 
guests, until her name became notorious, and her 
parties were shunned by all who had characters for 
which they cared. Moreover — and I should have 
told you this before— rumour says that while yet 
money was at his command, Sir Geoffrey was 
surrounded by a set of human vampires, who preyed 
upon his weakness and folly, and, flattering him 
with visions and promises of enormous wealth, in- - 
duced him to rush headlong into speculations of 
tho most absurd and ruinous nature; and that 
among these speculators w r as the notorious Cur¬ 
lew- ” 

“WhatI the man who took in so many poor 
simpletons a few years ago, and then so mysteri¬ 
ously disappeared—committed suicide, some said- 
while others affirm that- ” 

“ Yes ; the same man. And, bj' the way, I 

remember his being one of the guests in-Square, 

on the evening of which I have told you.” 

“No wonder, then,” said the young artist, “that 
Sir Geoffrey’s money vanished. And where does 
rumour say that Sir Geoffrey and his lady are now P” 
he asked. 

“ The lady, 1 understand, is living in miserable 
lodgings in some obscure street in Chelsea or its 
neighbourhood, subsisting on a scanty annuity; and 
Sir Geoffrey (as rumour also says) is safe from arrest 
in some small town in Germany, exercising upon 
others, I am afraid, the same detestable arts to 
which, when practised upon himself, he attributes 
his downfall.” 

“ Sic transit gloria mundi,” said the young artist; 
and he might have added something more; but at 
this moment an omnibus passed by, which my 
owner hailed, and, entering it, the friends were 
whirled towards their destination. 

Mr. Wakehurst’s residence was in the outskirts 
of the town, and sufficiently distant from it to be 
free from its noise and confusion. Unpretending, 
like its occupier, it had nevertheless some capa¬ 
bilities. It was retired from the public thorough¬ 
fare, though near it; and in this, also, it might be 
said to resemble my owner. Surrounding it was 
a garden of moderate extent, displaying both order 
and taste, and fragrant at that time with summer 
flowers. Through this garden Mr. Wakehurst and 
his companion passed, and approached by a serpen¬ 
tine gravelled path to the front door. 

Through a little hall my owner led tho way to a 
light and pleasant library, which opened by glass 
doors on to a grass plot, ornamented with flower¬ 
beds and belted round with evergreens and flower¬ 
ing shrubs — a calm and quiet seclusion for a brain¬ 
working man. 

“This is my retreat, my workshop,” said the 
author, looking round with pardonable affectionate 
pride on his crowded book-shelves, and pointing 
to his writing-table. My wife— I hear her voice 
in the garden — we will join her; but first let me 
give you one of the secrets of my success— golden 
rules for men like you and me, Stafford, whatever 
they may be to others.” And saying this, my 
owner reached a book from its shelf) and opening 
it, laid his finger on this passage : — 

“ When.I first came to London, I made my choice; 
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and I have no cause to repent it. I trace my 
success to these maxims, which are applicable to 
all professions:—1st. Never to trust to genius for 
wliat can he obtained by labour; 2nd. Never to profess 
to teach what I have not studied to understand ,* and 
3rd. Never to engage my ivord for what 1 do not my 
best to execute .” 

‘•'There, sir,” continued my owner, “you have 
my secret: now let us join iny better spirit, my 
patient wife.” 

At this moment a gentle tap at the door arrested 
his steps, and a small slip of paper was put into my 
owner’s hand by a servant maid. 

“ The water rate, if you please, sir,” said she. 

My owner smiled. “ There’s nothing like hard 
matters of fact like this, for bringing one down 
from the heroic regions,” said he; “ therefore, 
beware, Stafford; ‘be bold, but not too bold.’” 
And therewith I was passed on, with sundry others 
of my own metal, to the water-rate collector, and I 
saw no more of my prosperous author. 

Here ended for that time the Crooked Sixpence’s 
story ; and events were hurrying on in the history 
of the poor clerk which prematurely cut short its 
further records. Meanwhile, however, the writer’s 
own narrative was uncompleted; and, having made 
an appointment for that evening with his generous 
and sympathising landlord, he speedily prepared 
himself and his room for Mr. Keenedge’s reception. 
In due time the little barber arrived, and, being- 
seated, his lodger entered at once on the business 
which had of late so often drawn them together. 

CHAPTER XXIX.—THE POOR CLERK’S HISTORY DRAWS 
TOWARDS A CLOSE. 

“ I told you,” said the poor clerk, “ that God was 
preparing my sin to be its own punishment, and 
that, though I little thought it then, I was on the 
verge of ruin. Here, then, I take up my story. 

“ I called one evening on Ellen, and was admitted. 
I found her in tears. She had that day heard fresh 
rumours of my dissolute and profligate habits, 
and her guardian had been exerting his powers of 
persuasion to the utmost—and, let me add, wisely 
and rightly and kindly towards her—to induce her 
at once to sever the ill-omened connection. 

“ I cannot tell you what arguments he had used, 
though I am at no loss to guess them; and though 
the effect produced by them fell short of his wishes, 
Ellen’s good sense had coincided with his representa¬ 
tions, and she had engaged that our familiar inter¬ 
course should be at least suspended. All this she 
told me; and, without wasting time in justifying 
the course she was compelled by her own judg¬ 
ment to take, she attempted to awaken my slumber¬ 
ing conscience, and, as she said, to recall to me my 
better self. 

“ At first I attempted to rally poor Ellen, and to 
-win back her smiles by endearments, honied words, 
and vague promises. When I found that these had 
no charm, but only increased her distress, I broke 
out into violent declamations against the traitors 
and maligners who had poisoned her mind, and I 
dared them, through her, to prove the truth of their 
accusations. I accused her, also, of willingly lend¬ 
ing an ear to my dishonour, 


“ All this Ellen heard in silence, until I had ex¬ 
hausted my powers of argument, or rather of in¬ 
vective ; and then she spoke again—spoke sorrow¬ 
fully, yet firmly and commandingly. I shall not 
attempt to repeat her words : it is enough that I 
broke from her at last, humiliated and convicted, 
yet admiring. I had never before seen in Ellen so 
much of the dignity and beauty of purity—never 
been so abashed in her presence. 

“ It was yet early; but I had no heart for gaiety 
then. I hastened to my lodgings, and shut my¬ 
self in to brood over the events of that evening, and 
to think and plan how to win back the treasure 
which seemed to be retiring from my eager pursuit. 
I brooded over this, my friend, till I was desperate. 

I madly, inconsistently, and unjustly accused 
Ellen, in my heart, of being accessory to all the 
future which seemed to open before me. Yes, I. 
had been vile, and I would be more vile. What 
mattered, now that ruin stared me in the face ? let 
it come. 

“ For ruin did stare me in the face then. I have 
told you, my friend, that my patrimony was squan¬ 
dered as soon almost as I received it. But this 
was not all. Though I received a liberal salary 
from my employers, I was deeply in debt; and”-- 

“ Don’t go on with that part, John,” now inter¬ 
posed Mr. Keenedge; “ you needn’t; I can see it 
all; it was just like the younger son in the blessed 
parable, I’m afeared; you began to be in want, 
John.” 

“ It is very true,” said the lonely man; “ and I 
need not, as you say, enlarge upon this. Well, I 
was thinking over all this, and over that evening’s 
trouble, but not penitently, when Owen came in. 

“ What is the matter with you ?” said he, after 
he had slapped me on the shoulder, and looked 
searchingly into my face. 

“ I had long since begun to fear that man, Mr. 
Keenedge; he exercised the influence over me which 
a bad man with a strong mind exercises over a 
weaker-minded sinner, and I had yielded myself to 
his power till I felt unable to resist him; and yet I 
felt the chains, and they galled me, and while they 
galled me, I hugged them. 

“ ‘Wliat is the matter ?’ Owen asked again, when 
1 had shaken off his hand. 

“ I told him what was the matter; and bitter 
reproaches began to fall from my lips, against him. 
against myself, against Ellen and her guardian, 
against all the world. 

“ ‘ There, that will do,’ said he, laughing; ‘ and 
now -you have eased your mind, come with me.’ 

“ I went with him unresistingly. It was too late 
for the theatre, but not for the tavern. There I 
drank deeply, to drown my troubles, as Owen said, 
and as I faintly echoed. Of what else passed that 
night I have not any distinct remembrance; I never 
had. I have a confused recollection, however, of 
leaving the tavern, and entering another house and 
another room, brilliantly lighted; of being dazzled 
with the glare; of the rattling of dice, and the 
shifting and shuffling of cards ; of signing my name 
to a paper put before me; of returning long past 
midnight with Owen to his lodgings ; and further 
than this memory fails me. 
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“ I was too ill the next morning to go to business. 
Hot so Owen, however, who was not only more 
seasoned than I was, but who had also been more 
cautious. He went to the counting-house; I sent 
(not by him, however) an excuse, pleading sudden 
illness. 

“ At night, when Owen returned. I was partially 
recovered, but had not returned to my own 
lodgings; he had requested me not to do so. I 
did not particularly remark upon his looks then, 
but they have haunted me since. I remembered 
afterwards that he was pale and stern, and that his 
whole manner towards me was altered; and when 
he spoke, his voice and tones were those of one who 
knew his power and meant to assert it. 

“ He told me, what you may have guessed, Mr. 
Keenedge, that on the previous evening, after 
leaving the tavern, I had played very high at the 
gambling table; ho said that it was I who had 
insisted on going there, and that I had taken the 
cards and dice in hand against his warning advice; 
and this might be true; perhaps it was. At all 
events I had played, and had not only lost all the 
money T had about me—which was not much—but 
had given an I. 0. U. to a large amount, to one of 
the players. I denied this; and then he took the 
paper from his pocket-book and held it before me. 
It was true; there was my name; and lie—Owen 
—was the gambler to whom I had given it. 

“ My brain was dizzy; for I knew now that I 
was in the power of a merciless enemy; not that 
he could have enforced the claim, perhaps, in a court 
of law, but he could blast my character; and his 
looks told me that he would do this if I attempted 
to escape from him. 

“ Why should I tell you more P” 

“ No, don’t John, please,” said the little barber; 
“I can guess the rest. Wc see things like it in 
the paper every day a’most.” 

“ It is enough,” continued the poor clerk, “ that 
that evening, before we parted, Owen had thrown 
off the mask of friendship, and I had become his 
slave; and that, together, we conspired to cheat 
and rob our employers, he showing me how. He 
had wanted a confederate, for one could not do it 
alone; but, by playing into each other’s hands, we 
might do this without fear of detection, he said. 

“ Mr. Keenedge,” continued the poor clerk, 
earnestly, “ up to this time, I had been almost all 
that was bad and base; but I had never dreamt of 
being dishonest. But, let no one say, when giving 
way to one temptation, * I will go thus far, and no 
farther.’ Ah, friend, ‘ Facilis est descensus’—the 
downward step, you know—how easy! how naturally 
one follows the other! And so, from being a 
tavern haunter, a theatre lover, and a gambler, I 
became a thief and traitor. 

“ Six months after that evening,” continued the 
poor clerk, “ I stood in the prisoner’s dock at the 
Old Bailey; Owen was by my side. Our employ¬ 
ers, injured as they had been by us, were merciful 
—merciful to me. They appeared against me with 
reluctance; they said all they could in my favour ; 
and they recommended me to mercy when the 
verdict of ‘ guilty’ was returned. 

“This recommendation had effect. Owen was 
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sentenced to a lengthened term of transportation ; 
while on me fell the lighter doom of four years’ 
imprisonment. You know my history now, thus 
far at least,” said the poor clerk, averting his face, 
down which big tears were rolling ; “ you know my 
history now, Mr. Keenedge, and I will not ask yon 
again to take my hand in friendship.” 

“ You needn’t ask it, John; no you needn’t,” 
sobbed the little barber, starting up and taking 
both of the solitary man’s hands between his own, 
and pressing them with all fervour. “I arn’t a 
preacher, John,” continued he, never-letting go his 
hold as he spoke; “far from it. But I read the 
Book, I do; and I know where ’tis writ, 4 There is 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons which need 
no repentance.’ There!” And saying this, Mr. 
Keenedge reverently withdrew, and might, any 
time within the next hour, have been detected 
weakly shedding many tears in his little room below. 


MAHOGANY. 

Perhaps there is hardly a word in the English 
language which is more truly a household 'word 
than the one -which stands at the head of this 
article. Under the domestic roof nearly all our 
surroundings are of mahogany; our book-cases, 
tables, chairs, desks, sideboards, sofas, musical in¬ 
struments, and for the most part our bedsteads, are 
made of this material, and the use of it is so general 
that we can hardly conceive of a furnished house 
without the appliances of mahogany furniture. Yot, 
though the material is so common, there are com¬ 
paratively few of us who have taken the trouble to 
inquire whence it is all derived, and to what sources 
and industrial agencies it is owing. It may not be 
unprofitable, therefore, and it will be far from un¬ 
interesting, to take a brief survey of the history of 
a mahogany trunk, from its growth in the untrodden 
forest, where its umbrageous limbs may yield a 
shelter to the panther and the -wild boar, to its 
arrival in merry England, where, in polished state , 
it is of course expected to groan under the weight 
of John Bull’s good cheer. 

There are various sorts of mahogany, differing 
in an almost fabulous ratio in value. Thus, the 
African mahogany, which grows plentifully in the 
districts of Senegal, and is shipped to this country 
from Sierra Leone, is of comparatively small value, 
owing to its liability to warp into ungainly shapes ; 
the wood is hard and of close texture, but, in con¬ 
sequence of its characteristic failing, it is never used 
for purposes of ornament, and is chiefly in demand 
for the construction of articles of small expense and 
great strength, such as engine-frames, gun-carriages, - 
mangles, etc. Other kinds are found in the East 
Indies; but very little mahogany of oriental growth 
comes to this country, save in the shape of manu¬ 
factured articles. Of the mahogany which is 
brought to these islands, by far the major portion 
is felled in the forests on the coast of Honduras, a 
province of Mexico, where it grows in vast quantities, 
rarely in groves or even in groups of trees, but 
mingled with other forest timber, and surrounded 
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with, dense scrub and underwood utterly im¬ 
penetrable by the ordinary traveller. The tree is 
a grand and magnificent object, having enormous 
branches of solid timber, and sometimes reaching 
to a great height; but, unlike most of the tropical 
trees, it seems to have no special partiality for any 
particular locality. The seeds are winged, and arc 
carried in all directions by the wind, and it would 
seem that wherever they drop, they take kindly to 
the soil and flourish; thus they grow luxuriantly 
in low marshy grounds, or in a deep alluvial soil, 
and they are found also flourishing on rocks ap¬ 
parently bare of soil, and sending their roots deep 
into the stony fissures, which they widen and rend 
asunder by the slow force of their expansion. 

It is a fact, however, that the different value 
of the wood is determined for the most part 
by the locality where it grows: that which takes 
root on a fat or wet soil is soft, even-grained, pale 
and porous, and is of the lowest value, while that 
which grows without moisture, save what it derives 
from the atmosphere, is hard, figured, knotty, and in¬ 
voluted in grain, and densely close in texture, as well 
as of a deep rich colour. The difference in value be¬ 
tween the two kinds may be estimated by the fact, 
that for the best sort pianoforte-makers have been 
known to give as much as £200 per cubic yard, 
while the same quantity of the commoner kind 
would be well sold for ten or twelve pounds. The 
more valuable kind is, however, rarely used in the 
mass, but is cut up into veneers to form the polished 
surfaces of fine cabinet work. Of these finer sorts, 
known in the market under the name of Spanish 
mahogany, the larger portion comes from the 
mountainous districts of Cuba and St. Domingo. 
Formerly large quantities came to England from 
Jamaica, but the supply from thence has nearly 
ceased, owing to the exhaustion of the stock; the 
Jamaica mahogany was much prized, and is said 
still to command the highest biddings. No attempts 
have ever been made, so far as we are aware of, to es¬ 
tablish mahogany plantations; as the tree takes two 
hundred years to grow before it is accounted fit for 
felling, we need not wonder if it has been neglected 
by the planter. The use of mahogany with us is 
comparatively recent; for although the beauty of 
the wood was recognised in Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
time, by his ship carpenter while lying off Trinidad, 
in 1595, it was not brought into notice in England 
until the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Dr. Gibbons, an eminent physician, exhibited to 
his friends the first articles of English domestic fur¬ 
niture manufactured from it. 

We will now proceed to get out our logs of 
mahogany from the depths of the Honduras forest. 
The work is done by gangs of men, who may be 
either slaves or free labourers, or the gang may 
consist of both working together. They are ail 
under the control of a captain, and they number 
among them a mahogany huntsman, the nature of 
whose peculiar function will presently appear. The 
number of the whole gang can be hardly less than 
five-and-twenty, and sometimes amounts to as many 
as fifty. The work always commences in the month 
of August, and it is the huntsman who inaugurates 
the proceedings. It is his business to hunt out 


trees, which must be growing in the neighbourhood 
of a river—the nearer the better—and which it will 
pay to cut down. The woods, as we have already 
remarked, being impenetrable to travellers, he sets 
out on his mission armed with a manchet, a kind 
of ponderous cutlass formed for delivering power¬ 
ful blows; with this instrument he carves every 
step of his way through the bushy and tangled 
underwood, until he arrives at some elevated point. 
Here he ascends a tree and looks out for mahogany 
wood; he knows it instantly at sight, because in 
this month the leaves of the tree are of a brilliant 
orange colour, and he can trace the well-known hue 
over a large expanse of forest many miles in extent. 
He takes a very careful survey, and forms a scheme 
of operations, contriving to plan as much work, 
and no more, as can be accomplished during the 
season. Having marked down his prey, which will 
consist of a number of trees standing pretty nearly 
together, if he can so manage it—though he will 
not scruple to take in a promising trunk at a mile 
or two distant from the rest—his next course is to 
cut his way to them. While chopping away at 
this work, ho sometimes discovers that the hunts¬ 
man belonging to some rival gang has marked tho 
same prey, and is hewing his way to it from some 
other point of observation. In this case, the race 
and the strife become desperate: Pompey, oil this 
side, hews and chops, and toils and sweats, yelling 
at his labour like a madman; while Sambo, on that 
side, sweats and toils, and chops and hews, and 
responds with yells just as frantic and more defiant. 
It is a pretty pair of black babes in the wood, bran¬ 
dishing their gleaming weapons, not at each other, 
but at the stubborn bush which keeps them asunder. 
This energetic warfare, however, leads to no blood¬ 
shed-only to excessive perspiration. As, among 
whalers, the first harpoon into the blubber secures 
the whale, so, among mahogany hunters, the first 
manchet that severs the bark secures the trunk. 

Having marked down his prey, and set his 
brand upon them, the huntsman returns to the 
captain and reports progress. The captain sum¬ 
mons his gang, and, following in the tract made by 
the huntsman, the felling of the trees immediately 
commences. This is anything but a summary 
operation. In the first place, the tree is not cut 
down near the root, like a British oak, but is severed 
at the height of some ten or more feet from the 
ground; the reason of this being, probably, that 
the lower part of the trunk, having a coarse grain 
which is exceedingly porous and soft, is as likely 
to sink as to swim w T hen it gets into the water, and 
is in other respects valueless. A stage has there¬ 
fore to be erected round each tree, with an opening 
on one side for the fall. Though felling in this 
manner is evidently most perilous, yet a fatal acci¬ 
dent rarely happens, and the trees are felled in less 
time than would be imagined possible. After the 
felling comes the lopping and clearing, which is 
clone at more leisure by one section of the gang, 
while the others are differently employed; the 
branches, it may be observed, yield better timber 
than the trunk, their wood being of much closer 
grain and more richly figured, though the trunk, 
from its greater mass, is invariably of most value. 
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While the Toppers are busy with their axes, the 
rest of the gang are engaged in the onerous labour 
of cutting an open and practicable road through 
the dense forest, for the transport of the logs to 
the river’s brink. This forms by far the most 
wearisome part of their labour, and generally oc¬ 
cupies them for several months. Before they begin, 
they build themselves comfortable habitations by 
the river side, and during the felling season the 
several mahogany works form so many villages 
on the banks of the stream, all of which are 
destined to disappear when the season comes to 
a close. 

The main road, like the first track of the hunts¬ 
man, has to be cut through the underwood with 
tho manchet; it must be wide enough to admit of 
the passage of the timber-wain or truck; but it is 
done marvellously quick, a single hand making 
progress, at the rate of a hundred yards a-day. 
But when all the underwood is cut. away and 
removed, the road is not half made: there still 
remain on the track a number of trees which are 
of no value in the market, and which, standing in 
the way, have to be got rid of. Some of these are 
so hard as to turn the edge of the axe, and will 
succumb to nothing short of fire. If it be neces¬ 
sary to build a bridge—and sometimes many strong 
bridges are needed, either to cross brooks or 
chasms—this waste timber is available ’for the pur¬ 
pose. After the road^has been cleared of the wood, 
it has finally to be levelled for the passage of the 
wains; and this labour is even more trying and 
wearisome than the clearing. Further, it rarely 
or ever happens that a single road is sufficient; 
branch roads have generally to be made in dif¬ 
ferent directions, and occasionally a mile or two 
will be levelled for the sake of a single tree. 

Supposing all the requisite road-making to be 
finished by the middle of December, the captain of 
the gang will think himself well off. By this time 
the loppers have denuded the fallen trees of their 
waste, and the huge trunks and branches lie ready 
for farther operations. There is still plenty of 
work to be done before the logs are ready to be 
carried. As it would be impossible to transport 
them over such uneven ground in a round form, 
the extemporized road being the worst imaginable 
causeway, they have all first to be squared: this is 
done solely by the axe; and where the logs are 
numerous, it may be readily conceived that the 
work is long and tedious. We should state that 
before squaring they are cross-cut into lengths, not 
according to length, but according to weight; the 
rule being, that each log or length should form a 
load for the wain, which, is drawn by seven pairs 
of oxen. This cross-cutting, squaring, and trim¬ 
ming, with the final levelling of the road, occupies 
the gang up to the end of. March. By this time, 
and not before, the ground has been dried by the 
sun to a sufficient degree of hardness for the trans¬ 
port, which generally begins the first week in 
April. This is by far the most exciting and the 
most picturesque part of the whole business. The 
gang is again divided into portions—the loaders, 
the drivers, and the men who cut food for the cattle. 
The loaders erect a cabin for their accommodation 


among the logs, and remain on the spot while the 
others are journeying backward and forward. 
Owing to the fierce heat of the sun, the cattle can¬ 
not be got to work in the day-time, and the tran¬ 
sport has consequently to be effected in the night. 

About sundown the oxen are harnessed, and the 
teams set forth one after another; they may have 
from six to a dozen miles to travel, and they so 
time their departure that the first may arrive at 
the spot about an hour before midnight. The 
loaders, who have been sleeping since morning, 
are aroused by the shouts and whips of the drivers, 
and use all diligence in getting the logs on the 
wains, which they do by pushing them up an in¬ 
clined plane with levers. At this they are em¬ 
ployed for some hours, the trucks setting forth on 
their downward journey in sufficient time to arrive 
at the river before the heat of the day begins. 
The chief part of the route towards the river lias 
to be performed during the night, by the light of 
torches, and presents one of the most picturesque 
spectacles afforded by the industrial labours of 
man. The glare of the torches gleaming on the 
pale foliage and on the swart spectral forms of the 
half-naked men; the crowd of struggling cattle, 
the cracking of long whips, the crashing of wheels 
through the withered bush, the clouds of dust and 
resinous smoke, amid which, under a quivering- 
lurid light, men, oxen, and the huge unwieldy logs 
are hurrying and plunging forward with incessant 
shouts and cries—all together make up a picture 
whose parallel is hardly found elsewhere. 

"When the trucks or wains arrive at the river, 
the logs are severally marked with the owner’s 
brand, and then are tumbled into the stream, 
which at this period is probably not deep enough 
to float them. The loading and carrying goes on 
until about the end of May, at which time, with a 
punctuality that rarely fails, down come the perio¬ 
dical rains, and in an hour or two the hard roads, 
transformed into deep sloughs of mud, are no 
longer practicable, and all the carrying throughout 
the forest ceases at once. The heavy flood con¬ 
tinues to pour down without intermission until the 
middle of June or thereabouts, by which time the 
thirsty river has swollen to a prodigious volume, 
and the logs are afloat. When all is ready, they 
are loosed from their moorings, and the whole 
gang, getting on board canoes, accompany them 
down the stream, freeing them from any obstacles 
they may meet in their way, and guiding them to 
some convenient spot in the open water, where 
they are stopped by a boom "stretched across tho 
river. Here, perhaps, will be congregated in one 
broad floating mass, the harvests of twenty different 
mahogany gangs, all mingled together. The work 
of separation is, however, easy, by reason of tho 
distinctive brands; and now each gang, collecting 
their own logs, bind them together in large rafts, 
and pilot them to the wharves of the several pro¬ 
prietors. Here they are craned out of the water 
on to the quays, and, as they have suffered much 
in their violent passage down—by dashing against 
I'ocks and by collision with each other—they arc 
again trimmed with tho axe, and reduced to a 
proper shape for the market. The buyers are soon 
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on the spot, and if the demand is brisk, the logs so 
lately the inonarchs of the forest are confined in 
the hold of a ship, and on their way to Europe, 
where we need not follow them, as we all know 
their ultimate destiny. 

It will be seen that the above species of industry 
must be necessarily speculative and expensive, and 
cannot be carried on without capital. It is calcu¬ 
lated that the cost of a mahogany-cutting expedi¬ 
tion amounts to about fourscore pounds per man 
employed, including all expenses of plant, cattle, 
etc. The profits, however, must be liberal, looking 
to the fact that there is generally a ready sale for 
the wood, and that the trees yield a large quantity. 
A single Jog has been known to weigh fifteen tons, 
and to yield over five thousand superficial feet. 
Latterly, the preference for walnut wood in articles 
of furniture has told injuriously on the value of the 
finer sorts of mahogany; this, however, is a more 
freak of fashion, and, like other fashions, may be 
destined to but a brief existence. 


VENICE. 

Vexice, ihe Queen of the Adriatic, once the head of 
a flourishing republic, in possession of extensive 
home and foreign dominions, figured for more than 
a thousand years among the independent states of 
Europe, and was for a time the mistress of the 
seas, a grand centre of commerce, a splendid temple 
of art, envied for wealth, feared and courted for 
power, renowned for statesmanship and public spirit, 
whose alliance was sought alike by Mohammedan 
and Christian governments. But for upwards of 
half a century, with the exception of a very brief 
interval, it has been simply a humiliated and me¬ 
lancholy city, the enthralled capital of an equally 
enthralled province, roughly trampled on by the 
heel of the alien. It is now deserted by half its 
proper inhabitants, rich only in emblems of past 
political greatness, decayed monuments and desolate 
palaces, while filled with military, cannon, spies, and 
police, coercing the native remnant, who burn with 
impatience to join the colours of a rejoicing nation¬ 
ality, and raise the shout of “ Down with the Aus¬ 
trians !” “ Freedom for Italy!” “ Viva Garibaldi!” 
“ Viva Victor Emmanuel!” 

The position of the place is very remarkable, and 
its entire character is not less unique. 

There is a glorious city in the sea. 

The sea is in ihe broad, the narrow streets, 

Ebbing and flowing; and the salt sea-weed 
Clings to the marble oflier palaces. 

No track of men, no footsteps to and fro, 

Lead to her gates. The path lies o’er the sen, 

Invincible; and from the land we went, 

As to a floating city—steering in, 

And gliding up her streets as in a dream, 

So smoothly, silently—by many a dome. 

Mosque-like, and many a stately portico, 

The statues ranged along an azure sky; 

By many a pile, in more than eastern pride. 

Of old the residence of merchant-kings ; 

The fronts of some, though timo had shattered them, 

Still glowing with the richest hues of art. 

As though the wealth within them had run o’er.” 

Rogers, the writer of this pleasing description, did 
not anticipate tbat it would be rendered inaccurate. 


It is so in one point, for the services of the gondola 
have been superseded by a railway-bridge, in the 
conveyance of passengers across the lagoon between 
the mainland and the city. This truly great work, 
completed in the year 1845, consists of 222 arches, 
extending nearly two miles and a quarter in length. 
It consumed in its construction 80,000 larch trees, 
21,000,000 of bricks, and 176,000 cubic feet of stone. 
Thus fastened by a material link to the mainland of 
Italy, while connected with its population by the 
strong ties of blood, language, historical associa¬ 
tions, and political aspirations, it is to be hoped 
that Venice will share in the better fortunes which 
have apparently dawned upon the rest of the penin¬ 
sula. Approaching the bridge on the land-side, at 
a little distance on the left, close to the lagoon, 
stands the strong fort of Malghera, the fall of which, 
after being held by the popular party in 1848-9, 
terminated the insurrection of that period. 

In all other respects the poetical description is 
correct. The salt water penetrates every district of 
the strangely situated city, for its buildings cover 
no less than seventy-two islands or shoals, and rest 
upon substructions of wood or stone. These islets 
were formed by the detritus brought down by the 
river in bygone ages, which was here arrested by 
the sea and deposited, as well as along other parts 
of the coast. Their separating channels are now 
canals, of which there are 147, crossed by 306 steep 
bridges. The canals are the great thoroughfares 
of the place, and answer the purpose of streets, 
while gondolas are substitutes for our carriages and 
cabs. There are indeed streets, properly so called, 
and every dwelling may be reached on foot. But they 
are not wider than twelve feet from house to house, 
and mostly much narrower, so that locomotion is 
chiefly carried on by water. But little occasion 
has the sight-seer to use his legs, at least out of 
doors, being afloat as soon as he leaves his hotel, 
and floated back to it again. Hence it has been 
said, that to enter Venice is literally to “ go on 
board,” with this difference from ship-board, that 
there is no danger of sea-sickness. The change of 
level in the water-streets, from the ebb and flow, is 
very regular, and amounts to a fall and rise of from 
two to three feet. But now, 

“ In Venice Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

Ancl silent rows the songless gondolier.” 

The well-known strain of the boatmen, consisting of 
alternate stanzas from Tasso’s “Jerusalem,” passed 
away with the independence of the State; and 
though grand open-air music still daily salutes the 
ear, it finds no favour with the populace, proceeding 
from the military band of the dominant power. 

The principal or grand canal, nearly 300 feet wide, 
lined with palaces, winds through the city in the 
form of the letter S, and divides it into two un¬ 
equal portions. This is crossed by only one bridge, 
the steepest, largest, and finest, called the Eialto, 
from the name of the chief and first occupied island, 
on which it abuts. It is magnificently situated, 
and well seen from the front windows of adjoining 
hotels. The full style is Ponte di Rialto, just as 

Illustration on Page 777.—1. The Bridge of Sighs. 2. The 
Grand Canal. 3. The Rialto. 4. Bird’s-eye View of Venice. 
5. The Ducal Palace, 0, The Cathedral of St. Mark, 
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we say Westminster or Southwark Bridge. An¬ 
other of these structures revives mournful recollec¬ 
tions : — 

" I stood in Venice oil tlic Bridge of Sighs, 

A palace and a prison on each hand.” 

It rises to an unusual height above a narrow canal 
behind the former palace of the doges, to which it 
served as a communication by a covered gallery 
with the public prisons. Over this bridge prisoners 
condemned to die were conducted to hear their sen¬ 
tences, and were then led off to execution. Hence 
the name. Some state dungeons, directly belong¬ 
ing to the old palace, are open to inspection, as if 
to inspire the visitor with a horror of despotism, 
whether administered by an individual dr a body of 
patricians. They are hideous recesses in the walls, 
the lower tiers of which are quite dark. No light 
was ever allowed, and little elbow-room was afforded, 
for they are not more than five paces in length, two 
and a half in width, and seven feet in height. A 
wooden pallet, raised a foot from the ground, was 
the only furniture. A small hole in the wall let in 
the damp air of the passages, and admitted the food 
of the miserable captive. Verily, in the sorrows 
of modern Venice we have the sins of the fathers 
visited upon the children. 

We are now in the heart of the city, at the prime 
centre of attraction, the spot which is usually first 
visited by the stranger, and to which he most fre¬ 
quently returns ; for while singularly impressive or 
imposing objects are at hand, the site is open to 
the cool breeze from the Adriatic. The doge’s 
palace was the actual residence of the chief magis¬ 
trate down to the close of the sixteenth century, 
when it was exclusively appropriated to the offices 
of government. Ib contains the halls of the various 
councils of administration, in much the same state 
in which they were before the loss of independence. 
The building forms the east side of the Piazzebta, 
an oblong area opening into the Piazza, or great 
square of St. Mark. Here is the richly embellished 
church of the patron saint, with ibs lofby detached 
campanile, or bell-tower, and the celebrated bronze 
horses, obtained as plunder during the sack of Con¬ 
stantinople in the fourth crusade. Over beautiful 
pedes bals elaborately ornamented in fi'ont of the 
church, three gonfalons of silk and gold once 
proudly waved to the breeze, symbolizing the triple 
dominions of the republic — Venice, Cyprus, and the 
Morea. The tricolor took their place, and speedily 
gave way to the standards of Austria. But we 
must not linger upon material aspects, having in 
view some historical jottings. 

The republic of which Venice became the head 
antedated its existence as a city. The tei'ror of two 
conquerors, separated from each other in point of 
time by some thirteen centuries, led to the rise and 
fall of the state. It began with Attila: it ended 
with Bonaparte. Plying from the arms of the 
ruthless barbarian, all the best families of Cisalpine 
Gaul betook themselves to the islbS and shoals of 
the lagoons as a place of refuge, where for a time 
they had little food but fish, no wealth bub their 
boats, and no merchandise but salt, which they 
began to exchange for provisions. They had their 
different magistrates, till anarchy induced twelve 


principal men to propose the appointment of a sin¬ 
gle chief magistrate for life. This was carried by 
acclamation at Heraclca, a.t>. 097, where Saul Ana- 
festo, a cibizen of that place, was salubed by the 
title of Doge, a corruption of Dux, duke. In 809, 
the seat of government was transferred to the Rialto, 
one of the isles of Venice; and from that period 
its rise as a great city may be said to date. Here, 
in the year named, Angelo Participazio was chosen 
doge. He was followed by seventy-one successors 
in °the dignity dowh to October, 1797, when, by 
treaty signed in the mean house of a humble vil¬ 
lage, Campoformio, tlie conquering Bonaparte, after 
flattering the Venetians with the highest hopes, 
shatnefuily abandoned them to the rule of Austria. 
Manin, who closed the long line of doges, dropped 
senseless to the ground, when required to take the 
oath of allegiance to the German emperor, over¬ 
whelmed by the misfortune and disgrace of his 
country. Portraits of the doges, the early ones 
painted from fancy, form a long frieze round the 
ball of the grand council in the ducal palace. But 
there is one blank, where a black veil appears, with 
the well-known inscription, “ Hie est locus Marini 
Falieri, decapitati pro criminibus.” Exasperated 
by a personal insult, he entered into a conspiracy 
to murder the leading patricians, and was beheaded 
in 1855. 

The head of the state was appointed for life, or 
during good behaviour, for many of the doges were 
very roughly handled. Out of about forty who 
succeeded each other in four centuries, nearly one 
half were either killed or blinded, or were compelled 
to abdicate, and banished. One who had made 
himself justly obnoxious, Pietro Candiano IV, undei- 
went a terrible fate in 976. Assailed in the palace, 
he successfully resisted with his partizans the efforts 
of the besiegers to dislodge him, upon which they 
resorted to the expedient of smoking him out, by 
firing the next building. A tremendous conflagra- 
tion ensued, in which he perished, and the first 
church of St. Mark was destroyed. Whatever of - 
the popular element might originally mingle in the 
form of government was gradually and effectually 
excluded from it. For the last five centuries of ! 
the existence of the state, all power was in the 
hands of a patrician order, consisting of families 
rendered influential by wealth or numbers, or both, 
whose names were entered on the Libbro d Oro, or 
roll of the Venetian aristocracy. They chose the 
grand council from among themselves; and fioin 
this body emanated the doge, his privy council, the 
senate, and the council of ten. These last consti¬ 
tuted a supreme court for offences against the state, 
the members of which were renewed yearly. The 
proceedings were in secret, and the sentences were 
executed in secret. The sittings were held in a 
hall, in the ante-room of which, at the entrance, 
there was a lion’s head, the terrible Lion’'-} Month, 
into which the secret denunciations were thro\Vn. 
It is impossible to conceive of machinery more 
directly calculated to secure the removal of person¬ 
ally obnoxious individuals, and thus minister to the 
gratification of private vengeance. 

Upon a vacancy occurring in the chief magistracy, 
the gratM council at first nominated twenty-four 
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persons for the office, rvho reduced their own num¬ 
ber to eleven. These eleven repaired to the church 
of St. Mark, and there elected one of themselves 
by plurality of votes. The person chosen was then 
presented to the people, with the announcement, 
“ This is the doge elect, if you approve of him.” 
But such an appeal was a mere form, as the mag¬ 
nates immediately withdrew. The new doge was 
crowned on the platform at the top of the Giant’s 
Staircase in the palace. He was then carried 
through the city seated on a throne, throwing gold 
and silver among the populace. If married, his 
wife, the dogaressa, was inaugurated with great 
splendour, at least down to the close of the six¬ 
teenth century. Clad in cloth of gold, and wearing 
a crown, she was conducted from her home in the 
state-galley, the Bucentaur; was saluted on land¬ 
ing with strains of music and peals of artillery; 
and was enthroned in the ducal palace, surrounded 
by her ladies, high festival closing the day. But 
it so happened that Pope Clement vm sent one of 
the Venetian queens a golden rose blessed by him¬ 
self ; and, according to the laws of papal etiquette, 
this was a gift properly belonging to none but 
right regal personages. Upon this discovery being 
made, the senate took the alarm. They were un¬ 
gallant enough to deprive the poor lady of her 
rose; and a heavy blow and discouragement was 
given to all aspiring dames in Venice, for thence¬ 
forth female coronations ceased. 

For many centimes, ascension-days were grand 
gala times, when the city was eminently 

“ The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth, the masquo of Italy.” 

Up betimes was the doge to act the part of a bride¬ 
groom. Attended by his greybeards, the coun¬ 
cillors and senators, all dressed in scarlet and gold, 
he went on board his galley, trimmed for the occa¬ 
sion, drums and trumpets sounding. They pro¬ 
ceeded in the direction of the sea; and near the 
entrance of the lagoon, the potentate formally 
espoused the Adriatic, by dropping a ring into the 
water. This ceremony, long before the last of the 
doges, had fallen into disuse. 

“ The sponseless Adriatic mourns her lord; 

And, annual marriage now no more renewed, 

The Bucentaur lies rotting unrestored— 

Neglected garment of her widowhood! 

“ St. Mark yet sees liis lion where lie stood, 

Stand, but in mockery of his withered power, 

Over the proud place where an emperor sued, 

And monarch s gazed, and envied in the hour 
When Venice was a queen with an unequalTd dower.” 

Time has rendered one portion of these lines in¬ 
correct. At the close of the last century, the revo¬ 
lutionists stripped the state vessel of its ornaments; 
and after having been used as a gun-boat and a 
prison, it perished by fire in 1824. A model of it 
is preserved in the arsenal. 

The commencement of the fifteenth century was 
jicrhaps the most flourishing period in the history 
of Venice. Then the expiring Doge, Mocenigo, 
summoned the principal senators around his death¬ 
bed, and addressed them in remarkable words. “ I 
leave the country in peace and prosperity. Our 
merchants have a capital of ten millions of golden 


ducats in circulation, upon which they make an 
annual profit of four millions. I have reduced the 
public debt by four millions of ducats. We have 
45 galleys and 800 other ships of war; 3000 mer¬ 
chant vessels, and 52,000 sailors ; 1000 nobles with 
incomes varying from 700 to 4000 ducats each; 
eight naval officers fit to command a large fleet; a 
hundred others fit to command smaller squadrons; 
many statesmen, jurisconsults, and wise men.” At 
that time the arsenal or dockyard gave employment 
to 16,000 workmen, and presented the scene of 
activity which Dante sketched and strikingly ap¬ 
plied in the “ Inferno.” 

“ As in the arsenal of Venice boils 

Tenacious pitch in winter, to repair 
The bark disabled by long watery toils; 

For since to venture forth they are afraid, 

One here a vessel builds, another there 
Caulks that which many voyages hath made; 

One strikes the prow, one hammers at the poop. 

One mends a main, and one a mizen sail, 

One shapes an oar, another twists a rope; 

So, not by lire beneath, but art divine, 

Boiled up tliick pitch throughout the gloomy vale.” 

The arsenal, on the east side of the city, is two 
miles in circuit, surrounded with battlemented 
walls. It contains two large and two small basins, 
with dry docks, building slips, and the necessary 
workshops. From hence went out the vessels 
which took part in the triumphs of Ohioggia and 
Lepanto. Here is preserved the armour of Henry 
of Navarre, sent by him as a present to the senate; 
and here is the monument to the memory of the 
last admiral, Angelo Emo, who caused the Venetian 
flag to be respected in the Mediterranean—one of 
the earliest works of Can ova. The place now tells 
a tale of departed glory, being more of a storehouse 
and museum, than used for ship-building and 
launches. 

The same tale is told by the condition of many a 
palace and many a long ennobled family. Embark 
in a gondola at the Piazzetta, and go up the grand 
canal. There on the left bank is the Foscari palace. 
This great family can he traced back to the ninth 
century. It attained patrician rank in the twelfth, 
when members of it were admitted to the Grand 
Council. In the fifteenth, Francesco Foscari be¬ 
came doge, and reigned for the long term of 
twenty-nine years. A fine portal at the principal 
entrance of the ducal residence was executed in his 
time; and his statue, kneeling before the lion of 
St. Mark, remained in connection with it down to 
the democratic outbreak in the last century, when 
it was destroyed. Being deposed on the ground 
of age and incapacity, the old man took the event 
so much to heart that he died on hearing the bell 
of Sti Mark’s toll for tho inauguration of his suc¬ 
cessor. The Palazzo Foscari, a beautiful edifice, 
was soon afterwards built. There were sumptuous 
exhibitions of wealth in it, with balls, revels, and 
banquets, in 1574, when its owner became the host 
of Francis i of France. No other abode in Venice 
was deemed so fitting for the accommodation of 
royalty. But in the present century, the military 
authorities seized upon the palatial building for 
strategical reasons, turned it into an Austrian 
barrack, and rude Croats have bivouacked where 
a sovereign lodged. No representatives of the 
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family now remain, except; in complete obscurity. 
Federigo Foscari, born exceedingly rich, died very 
poor in 1811; Domenico became an actor on the 
Italian stage; and Marianna married a coach-maker 
of Pordenone. 

There is often mute eloquence in dead figures. 
Venice contained 110,000 inhabitants when the 
French entered under the flag of democracy, and 
handed them over to the Austrians. The popula¬ 
tion now scarcely exceeds 60,000, for the deaths 
have annually exceeded the births by nearly 1000, 
owing to the young and enterprising quitting the 
city, whenever it has been practicable, leaving the 
old at home to die by the sepulchre of their fathers. 
This invariably takes place to some extent or other 
wherever liberty and property have no adequate 
security—to say nothing of life—and public au¬ 
thority maintains a system of espionage in private 
society. It is not pleasant to have to hand over 
sixty per cent, of an income to an absolute govern¬ 
ment in taxation—just £600 out of £1000; nor con¬ 
genial to high blood to have your stockings pulled 
oft’ to see if there are any letters secreted in them; 
nor agreeable to think that your neighbour in the 
next chair at the cafd, so well dressed and obliging, 
so smooth-tongued and voluble, may be a spy of 
the police on the watch for an incautious expres¬ 
sion ; nor is it desirable to run the remotest risk, 
at any hour of the night or of the day, of being 
whisked off to some distant prison, without trial, 
or form of trial, or the mockery of a form, to live 
there for months upon the eight sous a day allowed 
by a paternal administration. Such things have 
happened to gentlemen of rank, lawyers of emi¬ 
nence, and other professionalists, whose incomes 
have of course ceased during their incarceration, 
and whose families have in the meanwhile been 
reduced to straits or beggary. 

All well enough merely to visit Venice, especially 
to those who are art-smitten, fond of the mediaeval, 
and happen to be there in spring, when there are 
no mosquitoes astir, or stenches from the canals, 
as during the summer heats, and no bitterly cold 
winds from the snow-crowned Alps, as in the winter 
months. But even a visit at any season has now 
to many its foil. Clear and unclouded may be the 
vernal sky; delightful then the climate; and no¬ 
thing more delicious than the evening scene, as 
you walk the mole, while the moonbeams sparkle 
on the water, and light up the tall campanile. But 
mark the artillery around ready to blaze away; and 
hark I tramp, tramp, tramp, comes every moment 
more distinctly upon the ear. It is the footfall of 
the guard, marching in long single file through the 
narrow streets, winding about with them like the 
interminable sea-serpent, every soldier with a 
musket, and every musket primed to do instant 
execution. We are quite content to bid to all 
such places a long and last good-bye, till, (as we 
sincerely hope will soon be the case with Venice,) 
they are under the government of laws which res¬ 
pect personal lights, and contemplate the public 
good, rather than the will of an absolutist Power. 
May the time soon come when, both as regards 
civil and religious liberty, “Italy shall be free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic.” 


A TWILIGHT ADVENTURE. 

AN APPARITION EXTRAORDINARY. 

About the centre of a great dreary common, distant 

some three miles from the little town of C-, and 

just at the meeting-place of two footpaths, which 
may be traced far over the sombre waste by their 
weary whiteness, stand three lightning-scathed 
elms, battered and seared by fire and storm, bark¬ 
less, livid, and gliost-like in the dim twilight. And 
oh ! the oppressive solitude and silence of that spot 
at such an hour. 

It Was just when the twilight of a September 
evening lay deepest on the border-land of day and 
night, that my homeward path led me jiast the 
blasted elms. The friends I had just left were such 
as Percy, or Ritson, or Scott, would have loved to 
commune with—full of old ballad lore. Quaint old 
words, breathed in the soft sweet voice of the 
mistress of the house to a quaint old melody, still 
rang in my ears. And this was the burthen that 
haunted me:— 

“ As I was walking a’ alano, 

I heard twa corbies matin’ a mane 
The auo unto the t’other did say, 

Where sail wo gang and dine the day ?’ 

The words of the ballad were well enough remem¬ 
bered, and I was trying to recall the air; but the 
fourth line baffled me. I could not get it to run 
rightly at all, and in vain did I repeat over and over, 

<f Where sail we gang and dine the day ?’* 

in different keys, now higher and now lower— 

Wholly intent upon this vexatious, interruption 
to my musical reveries, I drew near to the goblin 
trees, and, for aught I know, might have passed 
them unnoticed, had not my little dog Trot, who 
was trotting quietly on, nose to ground, as was his 
wont, a yard or two in advance, suddenly stopped 
short in my way, so that 1 almost stumbled over 
him, and he then slunk cowering at my heels. At 
the same moment there reached my ears a faint 
rustle as of footsteps through the heather, or 
perhaps merely the rush of a startled rabbit into 
the gorse. But be this as it may, ye lovers of the 
marvellous, what a spectacle met my eyes, as then 
for the first time I lifted them to the blasted elms ! 

From a huge broken limb of the central tree 
depended an object that bore the semblance of a 
living creature, yet altogether unlike any that I 
had ever seen or read of. It loomed out from Jdie 
dark background of cloudy sky, likest to one of those 
vast vampires which travellers have described as 
sometimes seen in the depths of the South American 
forest. Like them, it hung by the hind feet to the 
branch, swaying slowlj r to and fro. But then it 
was white—a livid white, like that of the barkless 
tree—white head, and body, and legs, and wide-ex- 
tended wings. The wind, too, wafted from it a 
ghoulish odour, indescribable, that told a talc of 
fresh-spilt blood. 

Confess, now, candid reader, long you not, as I 
did, to know something more of the monster; to be 
rid of such a night-mare of doubt; to be able to 


* e< 1 heard two crows making a moan. 
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Call it by some known name; to find out whether 
to laugh or weep, to clap hands or to tremble ? 
How, then, shall I dare to tell you the whole truth, 
and to call upon you to let your curiosity be as 
easily satisfied as mine was P How persuade you 
to think, with me, discretion the better part of 
valour, and to wait with patience equal to mine the 
possible denouement of time ? The fact is that, after 
a very brief deliberation, I determined to give the 
tree and its “ uncanny” burthen a wide berth, and 
so arrived at home unharmed, though somewhat 
startled and confounded by what I had witnessed. 

This is, I am willing to admit, a very unromantic, 
and therefore improper, conclusion to my story. 
Had I described my horror at the sight—how my 
very hair rose on end till it lifted my broad-brimmed 
straw from my head, and how I fled fear-ridden, 
awe-spurred, and terror-winged, over the wild waste, 
pursued by unearthly howls, and the flap, flap, flap 
of strange wings, until I fell half-dead, and so on— 
this would of course be far more interesting, and a 
more proper and normal termination to my ad¬ 
venture. Of all this I am well aware; but then 
you see, discerning reader, Truth contradicts often¬ 
times, and flatly, the notion that he is “ stranger 
than fiction,” and in this case brought a very ro¬ 
mantic story to a very unroman tic end. 

About a week had passed since the evening of 
my mysterious adventure, when, on taking up the 
county paper, a certain paragraph caught my eye, 
and, ere I had glanced far down it, the mystery 
of my twilight apparition was solved. 

“ A Dahing Sheepsteale i\.—On Tuesday last, a 
sheep was stolen from a field about two miles from 

this town(C-itself), in the occupation of Mr. J. D. 

That gentleman’s shepherd counted the sheep, as 
usual, soon after half-past seven o’clock on that 
evening, when he discovered that one was missing. 
Supposing it had got astray on the common, he did 
not mention it to his master that night. Next 
morning by five o’clock, he was out on the common 
looking for it. When he reached the well-known 
‘ blasted elms/ near the centre, he discovered 
evident signs, both on the trees and on the ground 
below, that a sheep had been killed, or at least 
cleaned there. He followed the traces of blood as 

far as the large chalk hole near H-Wood, where 

the skin was found concealed under the bushes, and 
there all trace was lost. It is clear that the villain 
or villains, who have so far eluded pursuit, were 
old and daring hands at the business, as the theft 
must have been committed before dark, and the 
sheep cut up close to the footpath that leads from 

P-to C-. This path, however, is but little 

frequented, especially after dark, owing to its bad 
repute among the country folk.” 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

CHAPTER X.—A PEW MORE LIONS IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

“ Hero bo the altar flames that rise, at grisly Mammon’s call; 
Those Babel sounds are litanies, to worship him withal; 

The hammer’s clank, the flying wheel, lend musio to the choir; 
His votaries feel no lack of'zeal, through all this land of fire; 


And though he thirst for human blood, he shall not thirst in vain. 

This flaming land shall yield him food, from thousands yearly 
slain; 

Small heed have we of human life, ’tis bought and sold for hire; 

Till death, in every form is rife, in this dread land of fire.” 

Wiio, that knows anything of the mining district, 
is not familiar with the Abbotsford furnaces, and 
their three flaming chimneys, which shed a lurid 
gleam on all around ? They always reminded me 
of gigantic ricks , only that they were made of brick 
instead of hay, and had at the top of them, some 
forty feet from the ground, what you do not often 
see in farm-yards, namely, tongues of fire issuing 
out of some things which, at a distance, resembled 
monster buckets, on the summit of the ricks. He 
who has once peeped down those “ buckets ” will 
not easily forget either the sight or the sensation. 

We all mounted in the “ lift,” a vehicle not dis¬ 
similar in construction to the skip, only its ascent 
and descent were assisted by the force of water in¬ 
stead of the steam-engine; and, not having the 
friendly sides of the shaft to protect, as in the 
former instance, Carry declared she found the 
lift a much more giddy mode of conveyance, and 
altogether expressed disapprobation of it in strong 
terms. However, Mr. Greystono was there, doing 
the honours of his “ ain fire-side!” and, let mo 
say confidentially, she never seemed much alarmed 
in his society. 

So, then, avc went to look at the ]fipes which 
conducted the hot air, (for it is by that the mighty 
furnaces are fed.) and at the engines, which worked 
the whole concern, and raised the “ blast,” which 
gives their distinguishing name and character 
to the furnaces. This introduction of hot Hast, 
or rather of heating the blast before its entering 
the furnace, is, I believe, of date as recent as 1829. 
As a proof of its value, I quote the following testi¬ 
mony, borne by a well-known proprietor hi the 
Black Country. “ This produced a revolution next 
in importance to the application of the blast-engine ; 
for by it, the weekly quantity made was increased 
from eighty or ninety tons to 120, 140, 160, and 
even 200 tons per week. Scotland is greatly in¬ 
debted to this discovery, for to it is mainly owing 
the development of the iron trade there. 

There is also another important feature con¬ 
nected with hot blast, not to be overlooked, which is 
this. Owing to its application, furnaces worked 
better, both as to yield and quantity, and to so great 
an extent, that it was deemed practicable, and since 
found to lie advantageous, to stop their working 
on the Sabbath. There is no doubt that blast fur¬ 
naces have made much more iron by standing on 
Sunday than by working; the rationale of which 
apparent paradox must he obvious to every mind.” 

Obvious enough, truly, when heard in connection 
with another fact. “Of all the blast furnace masters 
who have failed,” said Mr. Greystone, on an occa¬ 
sion much more recent than that of our visit to his 
works, and when many more failures had transpired, 
“ I believe without one exception, certainly with not 
more than one or two, they have been those who 
worked their furnaces on Sunday !” Honesty to¬ 
wards God, as well as man, is after all the best 
policy. 

Should any one feel at all curious as to the size 
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or power of these furnaces, I may just observe for 
bis satisfaction, that the amount of coal consumed 
by these greedy monsters was somewhere about 
twelve boat-loads in the twenty-four hours; each 
boat containing tho moderate allowance of twelve 
or fourteen tons. 

And then we saw the “ cast.” I could not, nor 
shall I try, to describe this beautiful sight. By the 
term “ cast ” is, of course, signified the moulds or 
shapes into which the liquid iron is received as, is¬ 
suing from the furnace— a stream of running gold — 
its course is guided to where those narrow beds of 
sand lie waiting for their fiery occupants. This 
process of casting is repeated twice in the day, 
early in the morning, and at five in the afternoon. 
In the words of a furnace man, “ Our furnace, sir, 
be just like a cow; she’s no good if she aint 
milked morning and night.” Very much like a 
cow she looked, certainly ; but the heat emitted by 
that flowing “ milk,” as, guided by the “ pig staves,” 
it hurried to its allotted resting-places ! It beat 
anything I experienced at the forge works, and 
that is saying a good deal. Even the men who 
guided its course seemed overpowered, and shaded 
their faces as they leaned across. Never, surely, did 
“ pigs ” present so sunny a spectacle, as, encircled in 
their sandy beds, they lay, a brilliant shining mass. 
I need hardly say that it is from the bottom of the 
furnace the* melted ore flows out. In the morn¬ 
ing, the flames above receive the solid stone, which 
sinks as it melts, until at the appointed time the 
blast is taken off ; a tap is turned for the purpose, 
and out it pours, a dazzling stream of light. There 
was great excitement, when, at the end, the blast 
was again put on, to see the fire bursting out from 
the aperture at the bottom in one tremendous blaze, 
and to see the sudden clearance made by all who 
stood within its influence. I ran myself, I blush to 
state ; but it really had a terrific appearance. 

And so we bade farewell, for a time, to the 
Abbotsford furnaces ; but I have seen them since 
then, and on a dark and stormy night have stood 
and watched the reflection of those flaming tongues 
in the gloomy water which flowed beneath. Truly, 
that lurid glare, above, below, was what a demon 
might have been supposed to revel in! And, having 
admitted this, I dare not own that I enjoyed the 
scene ; yet it had a horrid fascination which I can 
even now recall. 

Bub that other view, from the top of that lofty 
hill which commands so fair, so foul a prospect ! 
Strange thus to combine adjectives of such differ¬ 
ing import; yet so it was. “ The land was as the 
garden of Eden before us,” and behind us-! 

The ascent was steep, and, being a hob day, toil¬ 
some; but we were in high feather, and our friend 
Mr. Frank Greystone was with us. He was always 
'with us now : we were not tired of him ; that would 
indeed have been difficult. I hope no on© else is 
tired of hearing about him. 

There was a monument on the brow of this hilh 
somebody’s “ Folly” I. think they called it ; and to 
get the view in perfection, it was usual to ascend 
by steps to the top. However, the ladies said they 
had climbed enough, and their will was law. 

"And now,” said Mr. Greystone, “ attend to me; 


look where I tell you, and in no other direction. 
Stand there now, and say if that is not glorious.” 
We did look; that was the fair side of the hill, and 
very fair it seemed, stretched out before us on that 
summer day. A quiet English landscape, it lay at 
our feet in calm repose. 

“ Not one rude Bound disturbs, 

Of heaven and earth tlio peace profound.” 

A very wide prospect too it was, and goodly por¬ 
tions of many counties contained therein. Stafford¬ 
shire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, 
and how many more I know not, were in view. 
There was the stalwart Wrekin, his sturdy, com¬ 
fortable, well-clad sides breasting—I was going to 
say the waves—well, he would have breasted them, 
had he not been born an inland hill. There were 
the Malvern Mountains, “ tantalizing by scanty 
revelation of tho glory that lay behind.” Other 
hills there were of nearer mark, and others far in 
the horizon, " melting in finest perspective away.” 
Humours there were of Welsh mountains, visible to 
the “ naked eye.” Nearer home the view was not 
less pleasing; rustic hamlets, dotted here and there, 
and now a farmhouse with its comfortable home¬ 
stead, spoke of English comfort and English plenty. 
Fields sloped down before us in the prime of ver¬ 
dant beauty, by noble trees encircled, and “ happy 
in the protection of their embrace.” There, too, 
immediately beside us, lay tho village through 
which we had but lately passed, and which, with 
its tall church spire rising up among surrounding 
cottages, was a beacon for many miles around. 
From no other point did it, however, offer so goodly 
a spectacle as from that, at which, we now gazed 
on it. 

“ Beautiful!” murmured Garry, as Frank Grey- 
stone’s eyes appealed to hers for approbation. 

“ And now turn,” he said. We did so, and lo ! 
“ the smoke of the country went up as the smoke 
of a furnace.” 

We turned and saw, not chaos—that would, in 
comparison, have been a lively prospect; in fact, 
at first we saw nothing —nothing but one dense, 
dark, rolling cloud of smoke. As the eye gradually 
became enabled to penetrate the heavy vapour, it 
was evident that a tract of mining district, of many 
miles extent, visibly clothed in all its gloom}’ 
horrors, lay stretched before us. Never before bad 
the country thus appeared to us in its true colours ! 
Never before had we so realized the terrific fright¬ 
fulness of that land in which we had been sojourn¬ 
ing. That human beings bad existence in those 
horrid plains, nay, that we had lately breathed, and 
should return to breathe its polluted atmosphere, 
was an idea appalling in its truthfulness. 

I have already made use of lines, written upon 
the neighbourhood by one who had frequent 
opportunity of viewing it in every aspect. The 
present description could hardly have a better sum¬ 
ming up than with a few by tbe same joeii, descrip¬ 
tive of the scene by night. 

“ Now stand we on tlie Beacon Hill, while night is closing round, 

What time tho stars come forth to fill heaven’s darkening blue 
profound. 

Gaze on in wonderment. J3e still I hid lightsome thoughts re¬ 
tiro, 

And meditate, with solemn thrill, on this our land of fire. 
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Behold, where late with vapour dim, the flames burnt faint and 
low, 

Now bright as hosts Of seraphim, in countless ranks they glow. 
They pant, they throb, instinct with life, they roar hi muttered 
ire; 

Them sounds arc as tho sounds of strife, throughout our land of 
fl.ro. 

And look through all the troubled air, a lurid gleam is shed, 

'I'hat quivers with a flickering glare, meet torchlight for the dead; 
It never brightens into light, it can but awe inspiro, 

And add fresh horror to the night, in this our land of firo.” 

Truly there is but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous ! We had not long returned to the 
vicarage, when a gentleman was announced as re¬ 
questing an audience with Miss Ingram. A gen¬ 
tleman ! what a desecration ; he would have spurned 
the title—a poet, a Black Country poet. His living 
was earned, however, not wholly by poetry ; pills 
eked it out, for lie had studied medicine, and was 
an itinerating doctor. His name (I remember it, 
having heard the same in other parts) was Smith. 
He had heard of our intended visit to the Hill, and 
had “ brought the lady a little poetical suffusion as a 
momentum.” Here is tho “suffusion:”— 

“ The chimneys were smoking,, the fires burned bright, 

As I stood on the high hill, and gazed on tho sight; 

And much did 1 marvel, as earnest my gaze, 

How over the people could live in the blaze. 

I thought of the masters, I thought of the men, 

I thought of tho miners at work in their den ; 

I thought of the iron, and how it ‘was wrought, 

And sorely my spirit did sink at the thought . 

But then I turned backward, and lo ! I did see then 
A country as fair as the garden of Eden; 

I thought of the meadows, I thought of the sheep, 

I thought of the farmer, how sound in his sleep; 

I thought of the wife I could love there so true, 

And then I turned round, and, my darling, ’twas you.” 

We had scarcely finished roaring over this com¬ 
position, and had dismissed our laureate with a 
“ consideration;” when a knock was heard at the 
hall-door — a short, emphatic knock. The door 
opened, and in walked— a lion of the Black 
Country, Ralph Trelawny, Esq., at your service, or 
rather, not always so. 

And who was this shaggy lion, so good in the 
main, withal sometimes so rough and terrifying ? 
Who io as Ralph Trelawny ? 

Well, strictly speaking, he did not belong to the 
Black Country ; his residence, by rights, was, as 
from his name we had at first inferred, in Corn¬ 
wall. There lay his chief property; but his heart 
was, nevertheless, among the mines and furnaces. 
Yes, and his time and his purse were there given 
freely too; and though there were many who did 
nob hold with all his notions, and many who laughed 
at him ns an oddity, yet, among high and low, rich 
and poor, tho name of Ralph Trelawny was held in 
respect. 

“ And I hear that you are going to leave us soon, 
Miss Ingram ; to run away from this pretty place. 
Is it not a ju'etty place, now P” 

She laughed, and said, “ Very pretty.” 

“Well, as you think so, I hope you will bo 
tempted back again—eb P” 

She blushed, and said, “ perhaps at some time 
she might pay another visit to her friends.” 
Oh, the young hypocrite ! when all the time she 
knew — what I did not know then—that, only that 
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morning, she had promised to come back and live 
among the mines, ay, and that soon too ! 

“ We have been lionizing the last -week,” said 
Mrs. Barry ; “ it would never do to send tbem 
home without seeing everything.” 

“ Certainly not ; of course you have been to look 
at Mr. Fate’s schools.” 

Ho, wo bad never seen that doomed institution. 

“ Hob ! then you don’t know how they teach in 
the Black Country, that’s certain. Have you seen 
the fire holes p” 

Ho, we had not seen the fire holes. 

“ Why, Mrs. Barry, do yon set up to do the 
honours of the country, and omit some of its great¬ 
est curiosities ?” 

“ That comes of living in a place too full of 
wonders,” said she, laughingly. 

“What are the fire holes?” said Carry. 

“ Hever heard of them ? Why, they were re¬ 
nowned when your grandmother’s great-great¬ 
grandmother was learning her horn-book. They 
are the hot surfaces of pits which have been on fire 
for more than 200 years, and are smouldering away 
now.” 

“ How very unpleasant,” said Miss Ingram. 

“ How is it supposed these pits were originally 
fired?” asked her more intelligent brother, but 
without eliciting a very satisfactory explanation. 

Wo saw Mr. Trelawny once again before we left 
L. R., and be had then heard who was likely to be¬ 
come Mrs. Frank G-reystone. His greeting on the 
occasion was somewhat characteristic. Going up 
to Carry, and seizing both her hands, he looked 
her full in the face and began: “ And so ! and so ! 
and so! eb ?” 

“ Well, Mr. Trelawny,” said she, laughing and 
blushing, “ what is the matter ?” 

“ Matter ! why that my friend Grey stone has 
sprung a little mine, ay, and fired it too, upon 
other people’s property. ’Well, well, when are you 
coming back to us P” 

However, this he could nob get out of her; so 
he went on : “ How, mind you, I shall watch your 
proceedings closely.” 

Carry said he did her too much honour. 

“ Hot at all; it is not for your sake I shall do it; 
I want to see a model wife for an iron-master.” 

“ Then that is what Carry will never bo,” said 
Mr. Lewis Ingram ; “ she has not enough spice 
about her.” 

“I don’t agree with you; iron-masters have 
enough, and rather too much, spice among them¬ 
selves : they want more sugar in their wives, and I 
am mistaken if there is not plenty of that article 
here. And, Mrs. Greystone elect, let the m£n, and 
the men’s families, taste the sugar as well as the 
master. I don’t say, regard all his workmen as 
you would your own household servants ; that would 
be simply impossible ; but do your best for thorn. 
Remember they will have a strong* claim on you, 
and ono which, in this country, is sadly ignored. 
Don’t you ignore it. Look after the wives, look 
after the children, try and Jet them be the better 
for your influence, and teach them all to bless the 
day when you and your brother first visited the 
Black Country.” 
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VARIETIES. 


George iii’s Favourite Daughter. — A lady who was 
in the habit of close attendance on the Princess Amelia 
during her last illness, described some of the latter inter¬ 
views which took place between the princess and her 
royal father, George III, and which seldom failed to turn 
on the momentous topic of the future world, as being 
singularly affecting’. “ My dear child,” said his Majesty 
to her, on one of these occasions, <c you have ever been 
a good child to your parents ; we have nothing where¬ 
with to reproaoh you; but I need not tell you that it 
is not of yourself alone that you can be saved, and that 
your acceptance with God must depend on your faith and 
trust in the merits of the Redeemer.” “ I know it,” re¬ 
plied the princess, mildly, but emphatically, “ and 1 could 
wish for no better trust.” Nothing, wo are assured, 
could be more striking than to see the king, aged and 
nearly blind, bending over the couch on which the 
princess lay, and speaking to her about salvation through 
Christ ; the one great topic of absorbing interest alike 
to high and low, to young and old, to sovereign and 
subject. 

Honest Bottles. — lb is a common practice for bottle- 
blowers to manufacture for wine merchants bottles called 
twelve, or thirteen, or fourteen, or fifteen to the dozen, 
the meaning of which is, that 15 bottles of those called 
“ fifteen to the dozen” hold no more than 12 honest bot¬ 
tles of the size called twelve to the dozen. Now, 12 
honest bottles ought to hold two gallons of wine, besides 
leaving room for corking ; but if you buy wine in these 
dishonest bottles, at, say 325. per dozen, you must get one 
dozen and 3 bottles, at a cost of 405., in order to have the 
same quantity as 12 honest bottles will hold. In buying 
wme, then , in such bottles, you will have been grossly 
cheated; for you will have been led to suppose you 
wore only paving 325. when you were really paying 40s. 
per dozen. 

The Marquis Wellesley as Governor-General in 
India. — At the period when Lord Wellesley assumed the 
government, nothing was considered so unfashionable 
as religion, and even a formal attendance on Christian 
ordinances on the Sunday was a singularity which in¬ 
spired contempt. But, like other statesmen of Mr. Pitt’s 
school, he considered religion as tlio safeguard of social 
order, and the most effectual promoter of human happiness, 
and he determined to throw the whole weight of his 
government into the scale. After he had bocn six months 
in the country, he issued a proclamation to forbid horse¬ 
racing and gambling on Sunday. He stated that the 
profanation of the day set apart for religious, devotions 
was destructive of the good order and morals of society, 
and contrary to the duties and ordinances of the Protes¬ 
tant religion. He therefore ordered all magistrates and 
officers commanding military stations to prohibit those 
practices, and announced that all parties so offending 
should forfeit the protection of government, and be sent 
hack forthwith to Europe. He issued a proclamation 
likewise against Sunday newspapers. Ho never failed to 
appear in his seat at church, as the representative of the 
British Government.— Marslvman’s “Life of Dr. Ca/rey .” 

The Wroxetkr Excavations. —To an ordinary visitor 
the old city would be a very disappointing place. We 
had seen in Birmingham advertisements of “ Excursion 
Trains to the Buried City of Wroxeter — the British Pom¬ 
peii,” and could easily believe what Excavator told us of 
the proceedings of the excursionists on their arrival: how 
that the majority declared themselves “ sold,” and went 
off forthwith to the refreshment-tent j some thought it 
hardly worth while to travel to look at rubbish, and asked 
where the houses, doors, and windows were. “How could 
there be a city without houses ?” to which Excavator, 
somewhat proud of his knowledge, would reply that for 
want of rain they hadn’t come up yet. The simple truth 
is, that no one should go to Wroxeter with overwrought 


expectations, or who is not prepared to see much, not to 
say very much, with his mind. Moreover, it seems to 
me that a visit should first be paid to the Museum at 
Shrewsbury, for, having seen the many interesting relics 
there arranged, tilings of daily life, the visitor, on coming 
to t-ho city, would be able to rebuild and repeople it in 
imagination.— White's “ All Rouiul the Wrehin” 

British Capital. —The following statement of the capi¬ 
tal, in round numbers, of some of the principal securities 
dealt in on the London Stock Exchange, though showing 
a total of no less than £1,288,000,000, is far below the 
truth, since it “ is irrespective of the shares of provincial 
joint-stock banks, of many land, discount, and other com¬ 
panies, and of the large amount of foreign loans, foreign 
railway shares, and other foreign securities held here, the 
aggregate of which it is impossible to arrive at, or even 
to estimate with anything like precision.” 


British funded and unfunded debt 

. £805,000,006 

British railway shares and debentures 

. 325,500,000 

Indian railway shares held in England . 

. -20,500,000 

Colonial government securities 

. 10,000,000 

Indian home bond debt 

0,800,000 

London joint-stock banks . 

. 15,500,000 

Irish and Scotch banks 

. 12,750,000 

Bank stock 

. 14,500,000 

Insurance companies . 

. 15,000,000 

Minos, British and foreign . 

. 10,000,000 

Steam companies 

6,000,000 

Telegraph companies 

9,000,000 

Bocks, canals, waterworks, bridges, etc. 

. 20,500,000 

Gas companies 

G,700,000 


£1,288,750,000 


Feini* s Compendium of English and Foreign Funds. 

Hints to Husbands. —Do not jest with your wives 
upon any subject in which there is danger of wounding 
their feelings : remember she treasures every word you 
utter. Do not speak of great merits in another man’s 
wife, in a way to imply faults in your own. Do not re¬ 
proach your wife with personal defects, for if she has 
sensibility, yon inflict a wound difficult to heal. Do not 
treat your wife with inattention in company. Do not 
upbraid your wife in the presence of a third party ; her 
sense of your disregard for her feelings will prevent her 
from acknowledging her fault. Do not entertain your 
wife by praising the beauty and accomplishments of other 
women. If you would have a pleasant home and cheer¬ 
ful wife, pass your evenings under your own roof. Do 
not be stern and silent in your own house, and remarkable 
for sociability elsewhere. 

Mutton Clubs in India. —We are going to join the 
mutton club. This is one of the great social institutions 
of the Mofussil, that is, of all Northern India except 
Calcutta. The mutton club consists of those residents 
at a station who unite for the laudable purpose of sup¬ 
plying thoir tables twice a week with joints of gram-fed 
mutton. A shepherd is hired ; sheep are bought ; gram 
(a sorb of pea) is supplied to the animals in a long 
trough two or three times a day; and the club’s butcher 
every week selects from the stock for slaughter as many 
sheep as may be required. The members receive in 
regular rotation a fore-quarter, a hind-quarter, a saddle, ✓ 
etc., and always arrange their dinner-parties, if possible, 
for hind-quarter or saddle day. At the end of each 
month, the secretary (usually an active-minded lady) 
adds up the expenses, divides the sum by the number of 
members, and receives from each his share of the cost. 
When a new mutton club is started, each member 
deposits a sum, commonly £5 ; and when he leaves the 
station, his successor in office, or some other person, 
buys up tho share at the price originally paid for it, pro¬ 
vided the club bo in a flourishing condition.— From 
I Londoii to Lucknow. 
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STORY OP THE CROOKED SIXPENCE. 

CHAPTER XXX.—THE POOR CLERK FINISHES HIS OWN 
STORY. 

Once more a cheerful fire burned red and bright 
in the poor clerk’s little room. The weather was 
autumnal, wet and boisterous, and the atmosphere 
without was keen and cutting; but it was warm and 
cheerful within, so that the dull stencilled walls 
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threw out their dim patterns, and glowed with an 
appearance of comfort. 

The solitary man had returned earlier than usual 
from Poggram’s Wharf, and the little barber had shut 
up his shop : it was such a rough unpleasant even- 
mg that he was sure he should have no more cus¬ 
tom that night. Mr. Keenedgo had also thrown 
aside his apron, and had brushed himself up for 
the evening’s visit. “ You are so much above me, 
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every way, John,” he said, “that I hadn’t ought to 
come and sit down here, keeping yon company, in 
deshabillebut the lodger did not hear, or hear¬ 
ing, did not notice the apology of hi3 friend for 
having put on his blue swallow-tailed coat, and 
Mr. Keenedge was soon seated. 

“I told you, Mr. Keenedge,” began the poor 
clerk, resuming his narrative, “ that I was sentenced 
to imprisonment for four years; and from the court 
I was taken back to Newgate. So also was Owen, 
and for a few days we met frequently in the com¬ 
mon yard, until I was removed to the prison where 
my terra was to be worked out, and he was sent 
on board the transport ship. 

“ I had not much heart for further communica¬ 
tion with my tempter, but he seemed determined 
that I should not escape from his influence; and 
the last thing he told me was that, when he returned 
to England, he would find me if I were alive ; and 
that, whether I would or not, I should again be in 
the same boat with him—this was his expression— 
and that we should sink or swim together.” 

“ You have not heard of him since, have you, 
John ?” interposed Mr. Keenedge. 

“ No; and I trust I never may, unless it be to 
hear that his heart is changed by Almighty love 
and power: that would be a happy day, my friend; 
but otherwise, I wish never to hear of him again. 
For I have sometimes been afraid—his time having 
expired now some year or two—that he would cross 
my path unexpectedly. 

“ However, we parted, and for four years the 
prison walls concealed me from the world; and my 
name was forgotten, I suppose, by those who had 
once known me. But not by all: there was one 
who did not forget me, nor forsake me.” 

“ Your Ellen ?” said the little barber, softly. 

“ Yes, Ellen. Miserable wretch as I was, Ellen 
did not turn from me with contempt and scorn. If 
I had prospered in my sinful courses, she would 
have grieved for me, but she would have remained 
stedfast to her resolution: I should have been dis¬ 
carded. But, in my degradation, she remembered 
only my misery, and she visited me. I shall never 
forget the first time she came. It was on Sunday; 
and I was shut up in my cell when the turnkey 
told me that a friend was come to see me. . I 
would rather have been left alone, and I told him 
so. I did not want anybody whom I had formerly 
known, to come prying into my wretchedness, and 
taking away reports of how I looked and what I 
said; but while I was saying this, the door was 
pushed open, and Ellen entered. 

“ Dear Ellen ! She was pale and flurried, and 
she trembled very much, as well she might; but 
she had a brave heart, as well as a kind and loving 
and generous heart. I did not know till then 
no, I did not know even then, for the knowledge 
came to jne afterwards by slow degrees—what a 
treasure I had recklessly and wickedly cast away. 

“ She did not speak of our past engagement; 
and not a word was breathed by her of love. It 
was not that which brought her to my side: it was 
compassion for the poor lost one whom all else 
scorned—scorned too deeply to remember, or to 
name his name. She came to comfort and to teach. 


“ She came again and again; and though I knew, 
and she knew, that all the past, as regarded our 
two selves, was obliterated, yet her visits were a 
blessed relief. It was from her lips that I received 
the invitation of Divine mercy, * Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you restit was her voice which (as she kneeled 
by my side) interceded for me, and would fain have 
led me on to the penitent’s first impulse, *1 will 
arise and go to my father, and say, I have sinned, 

I havo sinned.’ ” 

“She was a angel, John; she must ha’ been,’ 
sobbed the little barber. 

“ Almost,” replied the poor clerk; “ at least, so 
it seemed then to me. For in her presence I some¬ 
times felt as though I might be led back again to 
become even as a little child.” 

“ And it was so, John P Yes, yes ; and that was 
how-” 

“My friend, no,” said the poor clerk, quickly. 

“ It was an earthly, selfish repentance which then, 
at times, seemed to stir within me; a false and 
fleeting humility which led me to abhor myself in 
her presence. To all besides, I was proud, haughty, 
revengeful. My thoughts and feelings were very 
bitter then, Mr. Keenedge.” 

“ I can’t gainsay what you are pleased to tell me, 
John,” said Mr. Keenedge, “ and what your humble 
thoughts make you say; but I am interrupting 
you, and that’s ill-mannerod, John.” 

“ My story will soon be finished now, my friend,” 
the poor clerk went on. “ I had endured two 
years of my punishment—my just punishment— 
and in all that time, perhaps it might be once in 
a month, I received Ellen’s visits. They were not 
regular, however; sometimes a longer time passed 
away, and I began to think she would not come 
again. But every time she came, I could but note 
(tliougli my cell was very dark and gloomy) that 
Ellen seemed increasingly pale and thin and weakly. 

I might have known this more certainly, perhaps, 
but she would never speak about herself, nor allow 
me to do so; and I could not disobey her , though 
to others I was rebellious enough. 

“Yes, it was about two years,” continued the 
speaker, covering his forehead with his hand, and 
pressing it as though in thought, or perhaps to 
hide for a moment a tear which glistened beneath 
his eyelashes, “ perhaps a little more than two years 
after my imprisonment began, that the chaplain put 
into my hand a letter. It had, of course, been opened 
by the authorities of the prison, and because of this, 
I proudly put it aside without even looking at the 
direction. 

« ‘ You had better read it,’ said he, compassion- 
ately—probably he fathomed my feelings ; ‘ it docs 
not contain good news,’ he added; ‘ but perhaps it 
may do you good.’ 

“ I unfolded the letter silently, and began to read. 
It was from Ellen. She was ill—she felt herself to 
be dying—she had concealed from me that for many 
months her health had been rapidly declining; but 
she assured me, for my comfort, that her disease 
(it was cancer, I afterwards learned; and she suf¬ 
fered acutely, fearfully, and with the heroism of a 
I martyr)—but she assured me that her disease had 
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neither been brought on nor hastened by her anxiety 
on my account. And then, passing from herself, 

she addressed me-- But you shall see the letter 

itself some day, Mr. Keenedge: I must pass over 
it now.” 

“Do, John, do; yes, yes; I can understand,” 
said Mr. Keenedge, in a broken voice. 

“ I never saw Ellen again,” the solitary went on, 
speaking more rapidly; “ I had messages from her 
from time to time; but every time it was that she 
was weaker—nearer home. At last these messages 
ceased; and then I knew that she was dead. 

“ After this, my prison life was a blank. It is 
very little that I remember of it. I believe that 
I laboured on, monotonously and uncomplainingly, 
and rarely spoke either to fellow prisoner, turnkey, 
governor, or chaplain: and, at last, my time ex¬ 
pired, and I was set free. 

“ I left prison,” continued the poor clerk, “ not 
much caring what should become of me, but deter¬ 
mined only on two points : first, that I would not 
go near any of my former connections or acquaint¬ 
ance ; and next, that I would live honestly, or, if I 
could not do that, that I would starve.” 

“Brayvo!” shouted the little landlord approv¬ 
ingly. “That was well meant, John, and is only 
what I was sure would come.” 

“It was easier to make such a determination 
than to carry it out,” the poor clerk resumed; “ I 
was something like the steward we read of in the 
Lord’s parable: I could not dig, and to beg I was 
ashamed. I could write, certainly, but who would 
take a clerk who had no character, and who declined 
to give any account of himself? I knew this was 
out of the question, and I did not attempt it. So, 
in short, I became a vagabond.” 

“John!” interjected Mr. Keenedge. 

“ A wanderer, I left London behind me, and 
struck out into the country. Happily for me, it 
was summer, and I could sleep in barns, or some¬ 
times in the open air, under shelter of hayricks, 
without much hardship or even inconvenience, and 
the few shillings given me by the governor and 
chaplain when I left prison, sustained life for two 
or three weeks while I was seeking for work. At 
last I obtained temporary employment at harvest¬ 
ing. It had happened that, while living with my 
brother-in-law, the farmer, I had, for the fun of it, 
as I said, worked pretty hard at reaping, so as to 
get my hand accustomed to that work, and I passed 
muster pretty successfully when I tried it again. 
From reaping I went to hop-picking; and this not 
only kept me employed to the end of autumn, but 
put a few pounds into my possession. 

“ Then I returned to London, for there was no 
more chance employment to be picked up in the 
country; and that winter I succeeded tolerably 
well in obtaining occasional work at the docks and 
on the river. 

“ In this manner five years passed away; I had 
no settled home; I had not a friend, scarcely an 
acquaintance; for I resolutely determined to make 
none. I picked up work as I could, in the streets 
of the town, taking care to avoid the city, where 
I had been known and might be recognised; and 
when this failed, I travelled the country. 


“ At length I was taken ill. Exposure to weather, 
and the hardships of my way of life, made inroads 
on my constitution. I was in the country then; but 
I dragged myself back to London, and there I broke 
down. I was found in the streets insensible, and 
suffering from fever, emaciated and all but dying, 
as I was afterwards told; and in that condition I 
was taken to an hospital. It was a sore and long 
battle between death and life, but I was not to die 
then ; gradually the fever left me and I recovered 
strength. Then I was dismissed—cured. Cured, 
but without a penny to procure me food, or a place 
to lay my head. It was winter, too; and though 
I tried hard to get work, I could not succeed. My 
cadaverous looks told against me. 

“ I became desperate, Mr. Keenedge. I trust I 
have been forgiven; but wicked thoughts came 
into my mind then. I looked upon death as a 
welcome release, and dwelt with gloomy satisfaction 
on self-destruction. It was the third day after 
leaving the hospital, and I had eaten nothing for 
two days. I was sick, and dizzy, and faint; the 
day was dark and dreary; I had been spurned and 
cursed as an idle rascal when I had humbly im¬ 
plored relief; the river was near ; and I made up 
my mind to put an end to my miserable existence. 

“ I was hurrying down a narrow street leading 
to the river, when, by G-od’s mercy, I saw some¬ 
thing white and shining lying on the pavement 
before me. I stooped and picked it up; it was a 
silver sixpence, Mr. Keenedge—a crooked sixpence, 
or perhaps it might not have caught ihy eye. 

“ I was saved. Without being fully sensible of 
what I did, I retraced my steps—bought a small 
loaf at the first baker’s shop. I was nearly choked 
in devouring it, for I was ravenous. I think that 
I felt grateful for my preservation; and I know that 
I tried to pray to God for help and mercy. 

“ Help came, my friend. I was wandering in 
search of work, when a hand was laid on my arm, 
and I heard my name uttered in accents and tones 
of surprise and sorrow. I looked up, and my eyes 
met those of my former employer. I need not tell 
you more; need not say that he pitied me and 
relieved me: he did more; he offered to take me 
again into his counting house; and when I shrunk 
from that, he found me the situation in which I 
still remain. 

“ It was about this time, Mr. Keenedge, that I 
found my way, accidentally, to Whirlpool Rents, 
and made your acquaintance.” 

“Friendship, John; don’t say nothinlc milder 
than friendship, John,” said the little barber; « and 
proud I am to-” 

Mr. Keenedge was cut short in his protestations 
by a violent noise below, which sounded like the 
bursting open of a door; and at the same time a 
voice (at the sound of which the poor clerk turned 
suddenly pale, and trembled excessively), cried out, 
in somewhat imperious tones, for a light. 

The truth is, if our two friends had not been 
occupied as they were, and Mr. Keenedge espe¬ 
cially, so absorbed and swallowed up in the history 
to which he was listening ; or if the wind had been 
less boisterous, and the rain less beating, they 
might, some minutes before, have heard a knocking 
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and rattling at the barber’s closed and locked shop 
door—increasing in violence, too, until the untimely 
and pertinacious visitor, whoever he were, made 
impatient by delay, had put his foot against the 
frail barrier and forced his way into the deserted 
regions below. 

This startling inbreak was not to be disregarded ; 
and, snatching up the candle, Mr. Keenedge darted 
through the doorway and down the narrow stairs, 
forgetting, for the moment, his friend and lodger, 
whose looks, had Mr. Keenedge observed them, 
would have betokened some extraordinary tumult 
of feeling, if not of absolute alarm. 

To account for this sudden invasion we must 
travel back a few hours, and attend for a brief 
space to the movements of another individual, who 
has been only slightly introduced into our story 

as the lodger at Mrs. Brown’s, in --Street, and 

the X. Y. X. of the advertisement which had given 
our poor clerk some uneasiness. 

CHAPTER XXXI.—X. Y. Z. 

It was late in the afternoon, then, of that same day, 
that X. Y. Z., as he pleased to stylo himself, re¬ 
entered London in the interior of a stage-coach a 
long stage on one of the great northern roads. 
This personage has already been described by Mr. 
Keenedge as an elderly gentleman; and we have 
little more to add regarding his personal appear¬ 
ance, save that he was reasonably stout, and in ap¬ 
parent good condition, both in flesh and in outward 
artificial covering. His countenance was honest 
and good-looking: probably it had even been 
handsome in earlier days ; it was also considerably 
bronzed, as with long travel in fiercer climates than 
our cold, cloudy, foggy island; and some shades of 
thoughtfulness, perhaps also of care and perplexity, 
were plainly traceable upon it. 

The demeanour of the traveller on the long 
journey, at the end of which he had just arrived, 
had been singular. That is to say, he had exhibited 
remarkable fidgetiness, and had worried three suc¬ 
cessive coachmen out of all reasonable patience, by 
his complaints of slow driving and stoppages on 
the road; although he had eventually mollified 
their fretted tempers by the liberality of his lar¬ 
gesses when they resigned their seat on the box to 
a successor. 

Tlie longest day comes to an end at last, how¬ 
ever ; and it was with an ejaculation of thankful¬ 
ness and relief that X. Y. Z. sprang for the last 
time from the coach, and, leaving his luggage at the 
coach-office, sprang as quickly into a hack convey¬ 
ance, and ordered the driver to proceed to a certain 
house in a certain street in the city. 

Arrived there, and keeping his carriage still in 
waiting, ho hurried into the house—it was a mer¬ 
cantile place of business—and sought speech of the 
principal. The interview was protracted; and 
when at length he left the private room where it 
had been held, it might have been seen that the 
stranger was greatly agitated, and that his cheeks 
were yet moist with tears. 

Once more he sprang into the hired vehicle; 
and this time, the order given to the driver was to 
make all speed to Peggram’s Wharf. Now, the 


driver was deficient in his river geography; but 
either unwilling at once to acknowledge his igno¬ 
rance, or confounding the name with some obscure 
premises in connection with the New Biver, some- 
three or four miles northward, he proceeded thither 
with his unsuspecting fare; and it was not till 
nearly an hour had been spent in fruitless wander¬ 
ings and bootless inquiries, that he confessed his 
error, and turned the head of his weary horse once 
more towards the city. And thus it came to pass 
that when at length Peggram’s Wharf was reached, 
darkness covered it, and the little watch-box of a 
counting-house was found deserted. 

Anathematizing, or otherwise venting his vexation 
against all stupid hackney coachmen and blunder¬ 
ing incompetents, the testy traveller incautiously 
and hastily, and unadvisedly, dismissed his vehicle, 
and began to make inquisition in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the wharf, respecting a certain 
clerk at Peggram’s, whom he mentioned by name. 

For a long time he was unsuccessful in his re¬ 
searches. Those of whom he inquired, being mostly 
small shopkeepers in the dirty and dusky lane which 
bordered on the river, and who dealt principally in 
dried fish and what they called marine stores, were 
either unable or unwilling to give the information 
required by X. Y. Z. At length the bribe of half- 
a-sovereign quickened the perceptions and opened 
the mouth of the proprietor of a small coffee shop 
close at hand. He did not know any man of that 
name, certainly, he said; but there was a clerk at 
Poggram’s—he might say, the clerk, for there was 
not'another, whose name he did not know, only 
that he was called John, and who regularly had his 
cup of coffee and his bit of dinner, such as it was, 
there ; and may be that was the man the gentleman 
was asking about. 

“ Where does he live ? can you tell me that. 
demanded X. Y. Z., impetuously. 

“That depends,” said the man, scratching his 
head doubtfully. “ What may you be wanting of 
him, sir P because I would not have any harm come 
to him through me.” 

“ Harm ! harm ! Bless the man ! harm ! ex¬ 
claimed X. Y. Z., in such visible perturbation that 
suspicion had not a foot to stand upon. ^ 

“ I see, sir; I beg your pardon; but you won’t 
blame me for being cautious : I didn’t know; and 
as I do happen to know where he lives John, I 

mean-” _ , , , 

In a moment the half sovereign had changed 

hands. 

“ Whirlpool Bents is the place, sir,” said the man, 
with a jerk; “ but you’ll never find the place alone. 
If you’ll trust yourself with me, sir, I’ll take you to 
his lodgings.” 

“Good!” said X. Y. Z. 

And there, at length, he arrived; and, after dis¬ 
missing his guide, the stranger began rattling at 
Mr. Keenedge’s door: with what effect we have 

already seen. „ , , 

The little barber and X. Y. Z. stared at eac 
other with looks of comical surprise and wonder; 
that is, they would have been comical but for an 
overpowering anxiety on the face of the stranger. 
Mr. Keenedge was the first to speak. 
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“ Goodness mo, sir! Who would have thought t 
If you had only sent me word round, sir, I would 
have slipped on my hat and apron. And to think 
of your being come back-” 

“I didn’t know that you lived here, Mr. Keen- 
edge,” said X. Y. Z., faintly; “and it is not you 
that I want now. Where is iie ?” 

“He, sir!”—(The man’s mad, and got loose from 
his keepers, said the little barber to himself, break¬ 
ing out into a cold perspiration. I must speak him 
fair, or else he’ll be after doing for his-self with a 
razior.)—“ He, sir; yes, sir. But, I beg your pardon 
humbly, who, sir?” 

At that moment a groan or a cry from the room 
above smote upon the ears both of Mr. Keenedge 
and his untimely visitor. The effect was decisive. 
Without wasting another thought on X. Y. Z., and 
leaving the entire stock in trade, raziors included, 
at his mercy, the little barber sprang backwards 
and hastened up the narrow staircase, surmounting 
two or three of the steep steps at every stride. 
But, rapid as were his movements, those of X. Y. Z. 
were equally prompt, so that they entered the poor 
clerk’s chamber almost together. 

The poor clerk had sunk on to his knees; his 
face was hidden in his hands; he was moaning as 
though in pain. 

“ See what you have done, Mr. Owen!” exclaimed 
the little barber, reproachfully (for it came into his 
mind then, that none but the wicked tempter could 
have sought his poor friend, or, finding him, could 
have so shaken his fortitude). “You had ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, sir,” he added, as he stooped 
down, and was about to raise his friend and to 
cover him with his protection. But a gentle 
trembling hand was laid upon his arm. “ A bro¬ 
ther’s hand must raise him now, and a brother’s 
arm will support him.” And, quietly putting the 
kind-hearted little man aside, the mysterious 
X. Y. Z., as he said this, knelt by the poor clerk; 
and presently their hands were clasped in each other; 
and when they rose from their lowly posture, the 
strong arm of the stranger was encircling his 
brother. 

Ah, Crooked Sixpence! your histories are for 
this time ended. The poor clerk has other matters 
•to think about now—other stories to hear and to 
tell. 

It was soon known in Whirlpool Rents that 
Mr. Keenedge’s lodger had been sought and found 
by a brother, the brother Sam, who left England 
-so many, many years ago because he was crossed in 
love, and who had been supposed long dead. Where 
he had been in all those years no one could exactly 
say, but rumour ascribed to him untold wealth to a 
fabulous amount; and it was whispered that not 
only was the poor clerk to be released from his 
drudgery at Peggram’s Wharf, and transferred to 
a home of luxury and profusion, but that Mr. Keen- 
edge’s fortune was also made. And, strange as it 
may seem, envy found but little to say on the sub¬ 
ject ; for the kind-hearted barber, and his quiet 
inoffensive lodger, were and always had been in 
good odour with their still poorer neighbours. 

Whether all the rumours just mentioned were 
■strictly correct or not we cannot affirm. We may 
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say, however, that, a few weeks after the eventful- 
evening of which we have spoken, both the poor 
clerk and his landlord disappeared from Whirlpool 
Rents, Mr. Keenedge having disposed of the good¬ 
will of his business and his small stock in trade. 
For a long time the Whirlpool Renters were jn’O- 
foundly ignorant of what had become of their old 
neighbour; but after a time it was currently re¬ 
ported that the little barber had been seen presid¬ 
ing over a hair-dressing emporium in a fashionable 
suburb some three or four miles from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and that his name was over the door. 
It was reported, also, that the first and second floors 
of the large house over the emporium were occupied 
by two bachelor brothers, who were so completely 
strangers to all around them that their very names 
were a mystery, and they were known only by the 
familiar designation (it was their own whim) of 
brother Sam and brother John. 

Of brother Sam it was believed that he had spent 
the greater part of his life abroad, where he had 
amassed considerable property, and that his leisure 
life, after returning home, was employed in works 
of benevolence. Especially was he known as a fre¬ 
quent visitor of prisons, and as the ready friend of 
such as had fallen into error and crime, but who 
professed repentance and a desire to redeem the 
future. Brother Sam was accustomed to vindicate 
himself from the sneers sometimes cast upon him 
on this account, by reminding the sneerer of the 
words of the Divine Master, “ The whole need not 
a physician, but they that are sick.” 

Of brother John, it was understood that he had 
engagements in the city, which occupied the greater 
part of his time. He usually returned home, how¬ 
ever, before the evening set in; and in summer the 
two elderly bachelors were to be seen walking to¬ 
gether in the neighbouring fields arm-in-arm, and 
in close converse. In winter their evenings were 
spent much together; but it was known that bro¬ 
ther John had a little study or library of his own 
at the top of the house, to which he frequently 
resorted before retiring to rest; and it was reported 
that he was engaged in some literary work. We 
will not vouch for the truth of this; but it may be 
that, at the time this was said, the poor clerk (poor 
clerk no longer) was preparing for the press his 
Story of a Crooked Sixpence. 


THE GREAT TOBACCO NUISANCE. 

It is now about two centuries and a half ago since 
King James First (of England) wrote his famous 
“ Counterblast against Tobacco.” What was a new 
vice then—an imported appetite, injurious to health, 
and destructive of habits of industry—has now grown, 
into the dimensions of a gigantic public nuisance. 
The smoker, unlike most other victims of excessive 
self-indulgence, is a pest to others as well as an 
enemy to himself. The opium-eater is a quiet, 
harmless, self-made idiot in a cellar; the noisy 
drunkard is generally kept in check by the law; 
and the glutton is soon rendered unobtrusive by 
heavy sleep; but the smoker sits in fumes that are 
agreeable to his laboriously-acquired taste, and 
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offensive to those who have not learned to defeat 
the laws of nature. The laws of society are para¬ 
lyzed when their arm is stretched forth to strike 
him, because tobacco is all-powerful on the bench; 
and those who are appointed to carry out their 
empty orders have more sympathy with the offender 
than the offended. Who ever heard of smoking in 
railway carriages being more than “ prohibited 
or of that select ground “ abaft the funnel” being 
actually preserved from the encroachments ol this 
nuisance ? Who ever had the moral courage to 
stand up in a party of travellers, and refuse that 
sanction to be half choked, which is only asked for 
as a matter of form ? 

The inveterate smoker is the most selfish of men. 
lie thinks of nothing but his beloved habit at all 
times, in all companies, and all seasons. Ladies, 
invalids, and tender infants, are no barrier to his 
indulgence, and he has the heart of an ogre if not 
the appetite. He leaves a trail behind him by which 
he can always bo traced, and he will flavour a house, 
or a public building, as strongly as a broken sewer 
does. Wherever he sits for a few hours, he is sure to 
leave his mark by making the atmosphere heavy 
and poisonous, and filling the furniture with the 
rank smells of his idolized weed. Windows may be 
thrown open, and fancy perfumes may be intro¬ 
duced, but all in vain. The room once thoroughly 
impregnated with tobacco-smoke can never be 
cleansed. Its very tone w r ill deepen and change in 
spite of all the resources of the decorator’s art, and 
by degrees it will sink into the melancholy aspect 
of a liquoriee-coloured den. 

The conversation of the inveterate smoker is 
never brilliant, and his company is more exacting 
than amusing. He will sit in solemn silence, like 
one of those eastern fanatics whom we term yogis, 
receiving all you like to tell him with a sell-satisfied, 
clouded, impassible face, and giving no speech in 
return. The social qualities of tobacco are always 
grossly over-rated, and no company v r as ever im¬ 
proved by its drowsy influence. Heavy stupor, in 
such assemblies, takes the place of wit, and a hall- 
drunken slowness of delivery is the counterfeit 
presentment of wisdom.* 

Tobacco smokers can command a large majority 
in most circles of society, and no one ever asks 
what substance is lighted and sucked into nothing¬ 
ness, as long as it is called “ tobacco,” and produces 
smoke. One man may puff a mild cigar that is 
costly and unadulterated ; another may fill a black 
pipe with a coarse and nauseous mixture; and 
though the first may be comparatively inoffensive, 
while the second is poisonous and suffocating, the 
same liberty to become a nuisance is accorded to 
both. Hearly one half of all the tobacco sold, and 
all the cigars manufactured, is largely adulterated, 

* Tlio pipe, with solemn inter] osihg puli’, 

Makes half a sentence at a tLno enough j 
The dozing sages drop tho drowsy strain, 

Then pause, and puff—and speak, and pause again. 

Such often, like tho tube they so admire. 

Important trillers ! have rnoro smoko than fire. 

Pernicious weed! whose scent tho fan* annoys. 

Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 

Thy worst effect is banishing for hours 

The sox, whose presence ciYilizos ours,” etc., otc. 

Coiner's “ Conversation 
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and with such noxious ingredients as nitrate of 
potash, sulphate of magnesia, ammonia, alum, and 
carbonate of lime ! Knowing this—without regard¬ 
ing the warning heart-sickness which nature has 
set at the very threshold of this habit, how can we 
question the opinion of those numerous medical 
authorities who have told us that smoking, much 
or little, is injurious to bodily health ? 

It is hopeless for the persecuted minority who 
never smoke, to attempt to stop this nuisance by 
argument, appeals to reason, or the aid of the law; 
and only one course, as a humorous friend sug¬ 
gests, appears to be left open. This is to invent 
some retaliating odour, twice as offensive as tobacco 
smoke, and by using it unsparingly in opposition, 
so drive the disgusted and disgusting enemy out 
of the field ! 


ARTHUR AND THE ROUND TABLE. 

How shall we treat him? Deferentially; as a true 
historic personage, the stamp of whose broad fea¬ 
tures was taken by the soft clay of the age in which 
he lived, and then hardened into irregular propor¬ 
tions by the slow lapse of time ? Or shall he he 
treated as a splendid myth, a brilliant mirage, the 
portentous child of mist and sunlight? Most 
certainly we shall hold Arthur the Briton to be a 
fact in history; for one cannot bring one’s self to 
believe that his name, which was owned for ages as 
the very talisman of chivalry, and was long acknow¬ 
ledged by the historian in the calm retirement of 
his laborious cell, is but an imaginative rumour,, 
a wandering echo from the chord of some visionary 
bard. We are aware that we are approaching the 
“ debateable ground ” of romance, but will endea¬ 
vour soberly to keep the beaten track of probability, 
and not indulge ourselves in a detour into the 
shadowy land of fable, through which the old 
chroniclers, led by Geoffry of Monmouth, or the 
old minstrels in the following of “Maister Wace,” 
would be our ready guides. 

Many writers of modern days, sorely discomfited 
by the bewildering mazes in which these question¬ 
able authorities have entangled them, have found 
it the easiest way to decide that such a hero of the 
marvellous as our Arthur never lived. But this is 
a pusillanimous way of escaping from a difficulty, 
unworthy of the courage of modern chivalry. It 
may be the shortest, but it is not the most sagacious 
mode, to take refuge in unbelief, merely because the 
outlines of an object are too large for our standard 
of measurement. Those who dwell in a mountain¬ 
ous region are aware that atmosphere, in its misty 
moments, sometimes plays strange freaks with 
sober realities, magnifying them into giants, distort¬ 
ing them into monsters, and making truth its very 
toy. Thus also, in arctic regions, ships are sometimes 
seen, and not phantom ones either, apparently sail¬ 
ing, keel upwards, through the clouds. Captain 
Scoresby saw his father’s vessel thus inverted, 
when it was some fifty miles distant. A highly re¬ 
fracting state of the atmosphere accounts for the 
phenomenon. Let us then try to obtain a truthful 
view of tho person of Arthur, although hi*3 prop or- 
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tions and attitudes may seem to be the reverse of 
probable, as seen through the mists of antiquity 
and the refracting medium of old romance. 

And first let us bestow a cursory glance at the 
state of our island at the period when Arthur 
stepped boldly out upon its troubled plains. 
Branches of the Cimmerian and Celtic races had 
hitherto composed its population, while occasional 
visits to its shores appear to have been made by the 
Phoenicians when engaged in their bold commer¬ 
cial enterprises. Then Rome enrolled Britain in 
the proud lists of her conquests; her military 
roads and walls traversed the savage haunts of the 
painted children of the woods, and the Roman altar 
displaced the Druid’s cromlech. At length the 
haughty mistress of the world, whose hands were 
now full of home troubles, had found it needful to 
loosen the bands of her distant captive ; and as the 
broad pinions of the Roman eagle disappeared from 
the shores of Britain, her coasts were darkened by 
the coming shadows of other and wilder foes. 

But first the peace of the land had been sorely 
troubled by incursions from the Celtic tribes of 
Piets and Scots, who came swarming over the wall 
of Antoninus from amidst the Scottish hills, as 
soon as they heard the retiring footsteps of the im¬ 
perial legions. The Britons, enervated by four 
centuries of Roman servitude, were incapable of 
self-defence. They bitterly regretted the depar¬ 
ture of their iron-handed lords; and after having 
in vain appealed to Rome for assistance, in a mov¬ 
ing epistle entitled, “ The Groans of the Britons,” 
they concluded to send a deputation into Germany 
to invoke the aid of the Saxons. In the dark pine 
forests, and amidst the perpetual disturbances 
of the Germanic Continent, a remarkable people 
had been educating, which was destined to produce 
an abiding effect upon the civil institutions and 
social structure of our island. Rude as were the 
Anglo-Saxons, when they sallied forth from their 
forest homes and landed on the British coasts, they 
nevertheless brought with them the germs of those 
great ideas which afterwards expanded into politi¬ 
cal and judicial institutions of so high an order of 
practical excellence. These great thoughts did not 
grow up from some classic root that had wandered 
over from Greece, nor did they spring from seed 
drilled into the earth by the iron tread of Rome. 
They were the native growth of a new and vigorous 
soil; and though their expansion was at first 
checked by the briars of surrounding barbarism, 
they at length attained a degree of stability which 
Greece and Rome never knew. Yes; it is the 
Anglo-Saxon race which has done the work of 
the world ; but this is because a purer form of 
Christianity than has elsewhere prevailed, has given 
to that race a lofty mission to fulfil. Would that it 
had been more faithful to its trust! 

The Saxon invasion—for, having once seen our 
“ best of islands,” as old Geoffry of Monmouth 
rightly styles it, the strangers were not at all dis¬ 
posed to go home again—the Saxon invasion ne¬ 
cessarily entailed upon England a long period of 
desolating wars. But if we withdraw our eye from 
the painful process of conquest, and fix it upon the 
result, we shall see that an amended state of social 


and political existence was the consequence. The 
Saxons had occasionally visited the British shores 
on their predatory excursions, for the last two hun¬ 
dred years ; but they had never sat down to rest— 
never looked upon the land as a fitting building- 
site for future empire. Towards the close of the 
fifth century, however, Cerdic headed an invasion 
which, after a lengthened struggle, ended in the 
founding of the West Saxon kingdom. 

And now we first meet with the romantic name 
of our British hero. Cerdic the Saxon, about the 
year 520, was pushing his conquests westward, and 
had laid siege to Badon, near Bath, where the re¬ 
tiring Britons had made a stand. These, in their 
extremity, had appealed to “Arthur, Prince of the 
Silures,” to aid them against the common foe. 
Uow Arthur, say the old chroniclers, had inherited 
from his father Uther the office of Pendragon, a 
dignity paramount in power and station to all the 
other petty kings. The minstrels add, that the 
birth of Arthur had been concealed, but that 
Merlin, the great magician, who knew his royal 
lineage, had produced the famous sword “ Excali- 
bar, J amidst the circle of rival candidates to the 
throne, and had decreed that whatever hand could 
wrench the mystic weapon from the block of stone, 
into which he had firmly fixed it, should be the one 
to wield the sceptre as well as to hold the sword. 
Of course, the hand of the young Arthur was the 
one fated to loosen Excalibar from its stony setting. 
For the truth of this picturesque story we offer no 
vouchers, for none are to be had. Sober history 
says that there was a great fight before the walls 
of Badon, and that Badon was relieved. Cerdic, 
checked in mid career, consequently retires before 
the British forces. But he is not rooted out of the 
land, he is only arrested in his conquering course; 
for we find that he is able to bequeath Wessex as 
an heirloom to his jDosterity. As Arthur never 
succeeds in dislodging the foe, he could not have 
been the hero girded with resistless might and 
dowered with far-sweeping dominion over sea and 
land, such as Geoffry and his followers have loved 
to represent him. Indeed, the Welsh bards have 
generally spoken of him in terms of moderate ad¬ 
miration ; and Llywarch the Aged, who had been 
guest at his table and friend in council, speaks of 
him with the deference due to his superior endow¬ 
ments, but not as a warrior gifted with supernatural 
powers. This gives a greater air of truthfulness 
to his story. A long struggle ensued upon the 
relief of Badon, not only against the discomfited 
Saxons, but also against the Piets and Scots from 
the north. Arthur was not always successful, but 
the general result was in his favour. Geoffry of 
Monmouth declares that he not only subdued Soot- 
land, but that he added to his rule Ireland, the 
Orkneys, some parts of Gaul and Horway, and even 
that strange outlying gem of the northern seas, the 
fiery and frozen Iceland. But we must not allow 
our imagination to take such far flights as these. 
Suppose we confine ourselves to our British islands 
and to their sister Brittany, allowing Arthur to 
make an occasional summer excursion with his 
bold “ Knights of the Round Table,” in search of 
stirring adventure upon wider fields of chivalry. 
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And now, as to the famous “ Round Table.” The 
tradition is this: that Arthur used to feast his 
knights at a circular board, in order to avoid all 
troublesome questions of precedence; and that 
these doughty paladins used to enter the banquet¬ 
ing hall each at a separate door, advance to his 
appointed seat, and immediately strike his dagger 
into the table, where it stood erect during the con¬ 
tinuance of the feast. But there was one vacant 
seat, and never was it filled; for it was reserved 
for him who should be successful in the “ quest for 
the sang real ” when on his adventurous pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. Many a brave knight left his 
bones to bleach on the hot sands of Syria, impelled 
by the mysterious promise of that empty seat at 
the round table, and by the hopeless yearning to 
rescue the precious relic from the unworthy hands 
of the infidel. A vain dream of superstition, you 
will say, and say rightly too. But it was the ago of 
day-dreams, and anything which lifted the captive 
mind above the gross realities of surrounding life 
and the unscrupulous pursuits of personal am¬ 
bition, may be compassionately looked upon as a 
moral help, in a day of such thick darkness. 

There is a singular relic of unquestionable an¬ 
tiquity preserved in the Chapel of Winchester 


Castle. It is a massive oaken board, lined off into 
many divisions. In one compartment is painted a 
regal figure, and, encircling a large rose in the 
centre, is the legend, “ Thys is the rounde table of 
King Arthur, and of his valyant knyghtes.” The 
board is pierced in many places, not, we presume, 
by the points of the knightly daggers, but by tho 
veritable bullets of Cromwell’s soldiers, who made 
a target of the vain and fabulous thing. Caxton, 
in his “ Booke of the Noble Historyes of Kyngc 
Arthur, and of ccrteyn of his Knyghtes,” 1485, 
declares that at Winchester you may see tho Round 
Table; and Paulus Jovius records that Henry vitt, 
when the Emperor Charles v visited England, dis¬ 
played this board to him as the identical table of 
Arthur the Briton. He further states, that many 
marks of its antiquity had become obliterated; 
that the board had been newly repaired, and the 
names of the knights had been written on it afresh. 
But of course a commission of historical inquiry 
has sat upon this remarkable board, as upon many 
another vexed question of the past, and the result 
has been that the claims of Arthur to the owner¬ 
ship of the table have been upset, and the relic 
has been referred to the more modern days of our 
King Stephen, when some similar difficulties in 
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SITE AND RUINS OF KING ARTHUR’S CASTLE, IN CORNWALL. 


the science of precedence were met in the same in¬ 
genious manner. Stow says that King Arthur 
kept his round table at “ diverse places,” but es¬ 
pecially at Carlion, Winchester, and Camelot in 
Somersetshire. But for ages after he fell to dust, 
its memory was preserved by a phrase used in 
chivalry ; for the proclaiming of a tournament was 
henceforth termed “ holding a round table.” In a 
field near Eamonfc Bridge, about a mile and a half 
from Tenrith, and consequently net far removed 
from Arthur’s own “ merrie Carlcile,” there is to 
be seen a circular area, surrounded by a mound 
and fosse, which still bears the name of “King 
Arthur’s Bound Table.” 

From a bold headland on the northern coast of 
Cornwall a very remarkable rocky promontory runs 
bravely out into the surging sea. It is bound on 
to the mainland by a low and narrow band of bridge¬ 
like rock. Lines of very old masonry, with here 
a loop-hole and there a crumbling doorway, are 
firmly cemented into the living rock all down the 
face of the headland, and up the side and brow of 
the projecting crag. They say that a drawbridge 
in the olden time sprung across from the one to 
the other. The walls are in some places so mas¬ 
sive as to allow a passage to run along through 
their thickness; and sternly must their strength 
have been tested by centuries of driving storms. 
And this is called “King Arthur’s Castle”—his 
traditional birthplace, and his Cornish home. The 
rocks and the little patches of matted turf are so 
slippery and so steep, that he must have a steady 
eye and a firm step who would venture down upon 


the natural bridge and up aloft upon the bold 
castellated rock. The sea-fowl are swooping round 
his forehead, and screaming shrill defiance into his 
ear. The booming wind seems bent upon plunging 
him into the green swell of the sea far below, which 
is veined like marble by lines of retreating foam- 
belts, or broken into sudden shivers by the wild 
reflux of some master wave. His eyes are now 
blinded by a shower of foam, which is capriciously 
flung into his face like a blast of driving smoke. 
A fragment is loosened by his foot, and bounds 
sharply from rock to rock until it plunges madly 
into the gulf, which welcomes it with a passing 
burst of foamy gladness. But the sound of the 
deep organ-toned winds, and of the hoarse wild 
chant of the waves as they “ clap their hands ” in 
their strength, who shall venture to describe it in 
puny words? We must resolve it all into the 
majestic power of the Creator, and take refuge in 
the words of Scripture: “The floods have lifted 
up, 0 Lord, the floods have lifted up their voice; 
the floods lift up their waves. The Lord on high 
is mightier than the noise of many waters, yea, 
than the mighty waves of the seaand “ It is he 
who bringeth the wind out of his treasures.” 

It was at Camlan, not far from his own wave- 
washed Tintagel, that Arthur received his death- 
wound in conflict with his rebel nephew Mordred, 
in the year 542. Being mortally wounded, and 
almost all his knights slain in the fight, he was 
conveyed in a vessel from the Cornish shore as far 
as the Biver Uzella, in Somersetshire. His sister, 
abbess of the convent at Glastonbury, eagerly 
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undertook kis cure. But neither love nor skill 
could heal the dying* monarch. His friends con¬ 
trived long to conceal his death, propagating a vain 
rumour that the warrior had departed but for a 
seasqn to some mysterious spot, whence he would 
return to lead the pining Britons to victory. 
Mathew of Westminster says, that Arthur had 
purposely withdrawn out of sight while dying, to 
prevent the triumph of his foes, and to escape from 
the officious grief of his friends. 

The discovery of his tomb may be treated as a 
matter of historic certainty. Henry n, in one of 
his visits to Wales, had been told by an ancient 
bard of Arthur’s place and manner of burial. The 
king consequently conferred with the abbot and 
monks of Glastonbury; he intimated that the body 
had been laid at a great depth beneath the sod, in 
order to preserve it from Saxon molestation, and 
that two pillars would mark the identical spot. 
Two pillars were, in fact, still standing in the 
burial-ground of the abbey, and in digging betwixt 
these they came upon a leaden cross, bearing this 
inscription: “ Hie jacet sepultus inelitus rex Artu- 
rius in insula Avalonia.” 

Camden gives us an engraving of the cross in 
his “Britannia.” Sixteen feet beneath the surface 
was discovered a coffin, containing bones of more 
than common size. Giraldus says that the bones 
of one of Arthur’s wives also lay near, but distinct 
from his. There were tresses of her yellow hair, 
apparently in perfect preservation. The hand of 
an attendant monk eagerly seized the soft and 
silken relic, but it instantly fell to dust between his 
fingers. The bones were removed from their deep 
rest, and deposited in a splendid shrine before the 
high altar of Glastonbury Church. Robert of 
Gloucester describes this sumptuous tomb. Once 
again was the repose of the dead disturbed to gra¬ 
tify royal curiosity. The shrine was opened in the 
year 1276, to afford Edward I and his queen a view 
of the relics of our British hero; and once more 
were they reverently restored to the tomb’s keep¬ 
ing, wrapped in gorgeous vestments— a strange 
mockery of poor mortality. 

The splendid abbey of Glastonbury is now a 
mouldering but beautiful ruin, and probably never 
again will it be asked by king or queen, monk or 
bard, Where lie the bones of Arthur the Briton ? 


THE HOME SAYINGS BANK. 

« How much I should like to go !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Mowbray, as she glanced at an advertisement in the 
first sheet of the “Times,” whilst her husband 
lingered at the breakfast table perusing the graver 
portion of the journal. 

“ What is it,’ my dear ?” he inquired, surprised by 
her animated tone into looking up from the report 
of a debate on the budget. 

“ It is the announcement of Signor Aldiberonto’s 
«Marvels and Mystery; or, Two Hours of Modern 
Magic,’ ” she replied, “ and it is but lialf-a-crown 
each, entrance— his last night but two—we certainly 
ought to go.” 


“ Your sister comes to us to-day, I believe, to stay 
a week?” interrogated Mr. Mowbray. 

“Yes, dear; but why?” 

“OP course you would like her to go with us—” 

“ Oh ! Henry, you are too generous,” interrupted 
his wife. 

“ Stop, stop,” he rejoined smiling, “ yon do not 
know what I am going to say. Three half-crowns 
would be seven and sixpence; and the cab fare 
there and back-?” 

“ Is only a shilling each way,” replied his wife. 

“ With three people it would then probably be 
eighteenpence,” he resumed, “ which, with the en¬ 
trance money, would make ten shillings and six¬ 
pence:” and he stopped short in his speech, and 
resumed his parliamentary debate, without adding 
another word. 

Mrs. Mowbray looked at him earnestly for a 
minute. 

“ Shall we go, my dear?” she asked* as she rose 
from her chair. 

“No, wifey, not to-nightand, although he said 
it gently, she knew he meant it, and, like a sensible 
woman, did not repeat the request, but left the room 
to commence her daily household duties. 

Before going to his office in the city that morning, 
Mr. Mowbray stepped into his own little study be¬ 
hind the dining-room, shut the door, and, drawing 
his purse from his pocket, took thence a bright half 
sovereign and a sixpence. These he dropped into a 
small canvas bag taken out of the drawer of his 
writing-table, and carefully replacing it, and locking 
the drawer, he put his bunch of keys into his pocket, 
and with a familiar smile walked out of the room. 
What could it mean? 

Miss Benson came early, and she and her sister 
had a very agreeable walk before dinner in the 
pretty neighbourhood of their suburban cottage; 
then the dinner hour found Mr. Mowbray with them 
again, so cheerful and entertaining that the whole 
evening passed away without his wife once thinking 
of the “ modern magic ” she had so longed to go to. 

A few days after this, Mr. Mowbray proposed to 
his wife that they should pay a visit to her father 
and mother, who lived about two miles distant. 

“I should like it exceedingly,” she answered; 
“you are always thoughtful and kind, dear Henry; 
Susan can fetch a cab to the door by the time I am 
dressed.” 

“ I propose that we should walk there, Jenny, it 
is such a fine afternoon.” 

“It is hardly worth while, Henry; the fare is only 
a shilling, and the same back at night.” 

“We can come home in the omnibus, wifey.” 

“ And so save sixpence,” she rejoined, somewhat 
sarcastically. 

“ Even so,” he replied with his firm gentleness; 
“ go and put on your bonnet, Jenny; the walk across 
the park will do us more good than riding in a close 
smoky cab.” 

Mrs. Mowbray obeyed, and as she passed upstairs 
to prepare for their walk, her husband entered his 
little study. Again the purse and canvas bag were 
both drawn forth, and two silver coins parsed from 
one into the other. 

Several times during the next few weeks there 
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were similar conversations, and tlie same subsequent 
• mysterious pantomime of transferring small sums of 
money from a leathern receptacle to a canvas one. 

# * # # # 

“ This is Jeannette’s birthday,” said Mrs. Mow¬ 
bray to her husband one morning, as her two eldest 
children entered to breakfast. “ Go and kiss papa, 
Jeannie, and tell him that to-day you begin to be 
‘ miss in her teens.’ ” 

“ Ay, indeed 1” said her father, as he smoothed 
her hair and kissed the youthful cheek glowing with 
health and good-humour, “ time travels at such a 
rapid pace that it is quite an effort to track its pro¬ 
gress. Thirteen to-day, eh! Jeannette ? well, we 
certainly ought to celebrate such an important event. 
What say you, wifey, to a trip to the Crystal Palace 
to-day, as a birthday treat?” 

‘‘It would be very delightful,” she answered, “ but 
I fear will be too expensive to indulge in; our party 
must necessarily be a large one. There are you and 
I, the four children, my sister Mary, and the nurse 
—altogether eight in number.” 

“Well His but two shillings apiece, to include 
railway tickets and entrance money.” He looked 
rather sly as he spoke. 

“ Then there is the omnibus fare to the station, 
and back,” rejoined his wife, who seemed all at once 
to have changed characters with him. 

“ And that is only sixpence apiece each way,” he 
returned, still somewhat in a jesting tone. 

“Altogether, with taking some refreshment there, 
it would cost more than thirty shillings—nearly two 
pounds—and that is more than ws can afford for 
one day’s pleasure, is it not, Henry P” 

“ Unless you will treat us all out of your savings, 
which you can do if you choose,” he replied. 

“ I! savings! I wish I could—I don’t know what 
you are thinking of, Henry.” She felt and looked a 
little vexed. 

“ Will you do it if I prove that you can P” he 
inquired. 

“With pleasure; but it is a marvel to me hoiv 
you will prove it; you are dealing in mysteries.” 

“ Ah ! exactly so—‘ marvels and mystery ;’ that 
first gave me the notion; wait a minute, Jenny, and 
you shall see some of my ‘ modern magic ’ produce 
more agreeablo and tangible results than those of 
the professor with the hard name.” He went out 
of the room, and returned quickly. 

“Now, then, prepare,” he exclaimed jocosely— 
“ Heigh! Presto!” and he drew a small canvas 
bag from his coat pocket, and untying it, poured its 
shining contents of gold and silver on the table 
before the eyes of his wondering wife and children. 

“There, my dear,” he continued gaily, “that 
money is all your own—the product of the sundry 
‘ His huts ’ and ‘ only s' which I have persuaded 
you these last few weeks not to spend in various 
trifles we could do without. I believe you 'will find 
sufficient to pay our whole expenses of to-day.” 

Mrs. Mowbray blushed as well as smiled at her 
husband’s explanation about his “ treasure trove,” 
but to his surprise she said : “ Well, Henry, I don’t 
see much advantage in spending all this money at 
once, instead of at different times. It will be only 
used hi pleasure after all; for the children are too 


young to obtain much instruction at the Crystal 
Palace, and a play in Kensington Gardens would 
be far better, as far as health is concerned. 

“ I know, papa,” interposed Jeannette, “ what I 
•would like to do with my share of the money—I 
mean, with what my day’s pleasure would cost.” 

“ Say what it is, my child ; as it is your birthday, 
you shall have your choice.” 

“ Old Susan, nurse’s mother, said the other day 
she w^ould so like to have a large Bible, for her eyes 
were failing, and she could not see small print as 
once she could. I would like to give her one. 

* This kind and thoughtful proposal was hailed 
with warm approval, and Mr. Mowbray said it would 
be a capital plan to hold a family council for the 
disposal of the funds of what he would call “ the 
home savings bank.” To give the others time for 
considering what they would propose, he would wait 
till nearer the close of the year, when a good sum 
would certainly have accumulated. 

We have not heard the results of this family 
council, but have no doubt that the money was 
voted for objects as unselfish and as praiseworthy 
as that proposed by Jeannette. 

Ah ! if more of us would but save up our selfish 
“ ’tis buts ” and our thoughtless “ onlys,” in the 
shape of misspent shillings and sixpences, we might 
possess the means of doing many a kind and gene¬ 
rous deed, and procure lasting good for ourselves 
and others. 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

A SPONGE FOR THE BLACK COUNTRY. 

“ Tell me, I say, do you folks here ever die?” So 
spoke a puddler from the Black Country. His ac¬ 
customed oven-like atmosphere had for a few hours 
been exchanged for the fresh exhilarating air of the 
lovely hills in Worcestershire ; and, as he gazed on 
the enchanting prospect which on all sides met his 
view, and tasted the unwonted luxury of summer 
breezes in the country, he abandoned himself to the 
intoxication of the moment, and capered about with 
th© wild delight of a liberated school-boy. “I 
wonder if you ever die !. Only let me have this 
ah, these hills, this picture to look at, and I’ll live 
as long as you like , as long as you like , as long as 
you like accompanying his expressions with 
frantic gesticulations, and raising his voice at the 
end of every clause, till it reached almost a scream¬ 
ing pitch. “ But ive,” in a subdued and saddened 
tone, “ we live in tho fires !” 

These words were addressed, though uncon¬ 
sciously, to the nobleman whoso beautiful demesne 
was bounded by the hills on which the speaker 
stood. He was one whose personal worth and 
nobility of mind rendered him a fit representative 
of ancestors, many of whose names had ranked 
deservedly high in literature, in art, and jn politics. 

Lord - had from the first been struck and 

diverted by the extravagant demonstrations of de¬ 
light which he witnessed in his humble visitor from 
the smoke, and the concluding words of his strange 
address made a deep impression upon him. 

“We live in the fires!” And are they nob 
piteous words, calculated to go straight to the 
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hearts of all who are acquainted with the lives and 
habits, the privations and sufferings, of those who 
toil among the mines and iron-works ? They 
remind them of the fiery workshop; of then* sen¬ 
sations on first beholding the half-naked form, 
apparently enveloped by the flames on every side; 
of manly strength and vigour giving way beneath 
too strenuous a pressure; of young faces from 
which all trace of youth or bloom has been obliter¬ 
ated. It is true, indeed, that money is the reward 
for this expenditure of strength and vital energy ; 
that the great panacea is, in return, not niggardly 
bestowed; but it is no less true that the wages of 
premature decay, disease, and death are received 
along with it. Those too who, in the strictly 
literal sense of the word, “walk on still in dark¬ 
ness,” may fairly claim their share of sympathy 
and consideration. For this it is not necessary to 
draw an imaginative or exaggerated picture of the 
hardships undergone by the pitmen; to describe 
them (though this has been done) as wretched 
mortals, for ever excluded from the cheering light 
of day; beings who, having grovelled away their 
lives in the blackest depths, are reduced at last to 
regard the sun as a fable, or a thing to be only 
distantly remembered. It is quite enough to re¬ 
member that one half of their working lives is 
passed in gloom, often in solitude; that their em¬ 
ployment is not only in its nature degrading both 
to mind and body, but attended with infinitely more 
danger than perhaps any other in which they could 
be engaged; that during their intervals of rest 
there is little indeed without, too often less within, 
to animate or cheer them; that the inspiriting 
influences of pure air, refreshing scents, or lovely 
scenery, is from them totally withheld ; and their 
claim upon the compassionate interest of dwellers 
in “pleasant places” can hardly fail to be admitted. 
Let those whose princely incomes are derived from 
the toil of these poor miners, think how they can 
do something for their temporal and spiritual wel¬ 
fare. 

A few days only had to elapse before the marriage 
of my sister. It was evening; and we were sitting 
together, trying to make much of the little time 
that remained for intercourse on the old fraternal 
footing. One other companion we had with us, 
Mr. Hensley, whose name will be associated with 
a rather unsuccessful appeal for aid in the parish 
church of L. R. We were now on terms of inti¬ 
macy, and he was particularly fond of dilating 
upon, though Carry was by no moans equally fond 
of hearing, the wonderful performances universally 
expected from her as the wife of a leading iron¬ 
master. On this occasion she was growing almost 
angry, and at last put a somewhat hurried stop to 
the alarming picture he was drawing of her future 
life and duties. 

“There, that is quite sufficient, Mr. Hensley; 
why should you convert me into a missionary 
against my will P I never said I had any of these 
good designs or intentions.” 

“ They are attributed to you,” he said, “ never¬ 
theless ; and you must not disappoint our hopes. 
4 Come over and help us ’ is the cry sent forth : 
you cannot be deaf to the appeal.” 


“ I don’t see it in that light at all,” she replied. 

“ Of course, I wish to do good; but I am neither 
a clergyman nor a clergyman’s w r ife.” 

44 You may have more power of being useful than 
if you were,” replied Mr. Hensley. “ In the first 
]Slace, you will have money, which goes a great way; 
in the next place, the very fact of not being pro¬ 
fessionally connected with the district—I mean as a 
visitor or teacher—will go far towards giving- 
weight to what you say.” After a moment’s pause 
he added: “ Besides, I have great faith in feminine 
agency; it always appears to me that the ministry 
of mercy has been committed in a special manner to 
your sex.” 

44 Well,” said Carry, “I do not think I am the 
sort of person for the work ; I have often remem¬ 
bered with shame the 4 white marks 5 Mr. Trelawny 
uged me to leave behind. I fear they were very 
few and far between.” 

“ You must take a sponge with you the next 
time,” said Mr. Henslejr, “ and apply it well” 

“ A sponge,” said Carry, laughing, 44 to blot out 
the Black Country altogether?” 

44 The frosts forbid,” he replied, in the same tone ; 
44 what should we do in winter without it P” 

44 It must be a gigantic sponge indeed,” I inter¬ 
posed, 44 to take much effect in your part of the 
world. I should imagine even the baths and wash¬ 
house system proves a failure there P” 

44 Not entirely ; the comfort of a sudden riddance 
from seven or eight coats of coal dust is not alto¬ 
gether unappreciated, though the relief may be of 
short duration. However, my sponge is of a gigan¬ 
tic nature, and its effect is proportional.” 

44 What is it Mr. Hensley P” inquired Carry. 

44 Will you let me write and tell you what it is,” 
he replied, 44 and how I "wish you to apply it P” 

44 1 wish very much you would,” she answered ; 
and he did so. Herewith I append an extract from 
Mr. Hensley’s letter. 

44 It is no light matter to try and cleanse even a 
small portion of the Black Country. Physically, 
morally, intellectually, and religiously, all is alike 
so dark and discouraging, that, uncertain where or 
how to begin, one is tempted to give all up in 
despair. A sponge is needed to bear upon it in all 
these aspects, and we are not quite without one. 
The Bible is to be the gigantic sponge I spoke of. 
Take it with you, not only as your personal com¬ 
panion and director, but let it be in your hands 
the powerful instrument of good, which it is in¬ 
tended to be in the hands of all Christians. I shall 
be much astonished if, under its influence, homes, 
hands, and faces do not speedily assume a much 
cleaner, a much brighter aspect. 

44 Do not say, to begin with, you are not a mis¬ 
sionary or a clergyman’s wife. You are now the 
wife of a man who cordially acknowledges the 
powerful claim that place has upon him to which 
he owes his wealth and standing in society. Re¬ 
member that, in his service, some every year are 
suddenly cut off, and called before their Master and 
yours. Begin, then, with the cottages inhabited 
by your husband’s workmen. Make it your first 
care to see that there is a Bible in every house, and 
you will be surprised at the number that are without 
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one, even in our Bible country. Do not be afraid, 
then, to let it sjpeah for itself. I do not mean that, 
in many cases, comment or explanation is not de¬ 
sirable ; but it is a great mistake to forget this 
truth, ‘ The entrance of thy words givetli under¬ 
standing unto the simple. 1 I must give you one 
instance of this. A friend of mine was visiting a 
dying girl. She was totally ignorant, rather deaf, 
and apparently very stupid. My friend was in the 
habit of reading the Bible to her, but had little hope 
that much impression had been made. In her last 
moments she was with her. Leaning over the 
girl, whose eyes were already becoming glazed in 
death, the lady repeated the words, ‘ I will arise, 
and go to my Bather;’ adding, ‘You, too, must try 
and say that, Mary.’ To her great astonishment, 
the dying girl, whose apparent apathy had hitherto 
distressed her, turned upon her the almost sightless 
eyes, and said in tones of the deepest feeling, ‘ I do 
say them mainy and mainy a time.’ 

“Take, then, the word of God as a sponge, a 
lamp, a guide, however you may designate it; only 
let its tones be heard, let its influence be felt. 
Bring its precepts homo to the wives and mothers 
with whom you are brought in contact, and the 
good effects will soon be universal. Let the chil¬ 
dren learn to love it in their own homes, and in 
after life they will not forsake its teaching. Spread 
the Word of God, with prayer for the Holy Spirit 
to bring it home to the conscience and heart, and 
God will honour and bless his own appointed means 
of grace. You will thus also be doing the best for 
the social improvement as well as the spiritual wel¬ 
fare of those around you; for ‘ godliness is profit¬ 
able unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come.’ 

“ There are now pits belonging to your husband, 
in which the men meet at stated intervals for prayer 
and Scripture reading. Try and make this prac¬ 
tice more general. A lady’s persuasion can often 
effect what a man’s influence fails to do. Try and 
let there be a Bible in connection with all your 
husband’s mines, and let its use be urged ujdoii the 
colliers. Then those who sit in darkness will see 
a great light, and upon those whose working path 
too often leads into the shadow of death, a saving 
light will shine. 

“ And one w r ord more for yourself. While you 
care for your servants, don’t forget your Master. 
If he gives you prosperity in ‘ a land whose stones 
are iron,* see that it is not with you as with many 
about you, where the iron appears literally to enter 
into their soul. The late panic in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and heavy money losses, must have taught 
many lessons, and to not a few brought vividly 
home such texts as this: ‘ Because thou servodst 
not the Lord thy God with joyfulness, and with 
gladness of heart, for the abundance of all things, 
therefore shalt thou serve thine enemies, which the 
Lord shall send against thee, in hunger, and in 
thirst, and in nakedness, and w r ant of all things; 
and he shall put a yoke of iron upon thy neck until 
he shall have destroyed thee.’ May it be yours 
rather to prove the faithfulness of promises such as 
this: ‘ Bring ye all the tithes into the storehouse, 
that there may be meat in my house; and prove 


me now herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be room enough 
to receive it.’ ” 


POETICAL ZOOLOGY, 
n. 

The description of the ant, in the book of Proverbs,, 
has been made the foundation for many erroneous 
views of the habits of the insect, both in poetry and 
prose, ow r ing to an unauthorized interpretation being 
put upon it. “ Go to the ant, thou sluggard; con¬ 
sider her ways, and be wise : which, having no guide, 
overseer, or ruler, provideth her meat in the sum¬ 
mer, and gathereth her food in the harvest.” Solo¬ 
mon probably referred to a species with which we 
are not familiar, certainly to one living in a warmer 
climate, and consequently not exactly accordant in 
modes of life with our own. But, waiving this, it 
will be observed that no mention is made of any 
particular kind of food collected; and if the idea of 
storing provision is suggested, no hint is given of 
its being intended for winter use. Colonel Sykes 
speaks of a species in India which hoards up in its- 
cell the seeds of grass, and takes the precaution of 
bringing them to the surface to dry, when wetted 
by the heavy seasonal rains of the country. No¬ 
thing is more common among men than to furnish 
their larders with more than is requisite for imme¬ 
diate wants, when abundance can bo commanded, 
simply to save trouble. The general sentiment of 
the passage relative to the ant is, that in the appro¬ 
priate natural seasons Of summer and harvest, when 
food of all kinds is most readily obtained, the insect 
is industrious in profiting by favourable opportu¬ 
nities, having both present and prospective wants 
in view. Let us now attend to some poetical re¬ 
presentations. 

“ First crept 

Tlio parsimonious emmet, provident 
Of future.”— Milton. 

“ Tell me, why the ant 
In summer’s plenty thinks of winter's want ? 

33y constant journey careful to prepare 
Her stores, and bringing home the corny ear , 

By what instruction does she bite the grain ? 

Lest hid in earth, and taking root again. 

It might elude the foresight of her care.”— Prior. 

“ The sage industri®us ant, the wisest insect. 

And best economist of all the field j 
For when as yet the favourable smi 
Gives to the genial earth th’ enlivening ray— 

Then to the field she Jlies, and on her back. 

Burden immense! brings homo the cumbrous corn: 

Then, many a weary step, and many a strain. 

And many a grievous groan subdued, at length 
Up the huge hill she hardly heaves it home: 

Nor rests she hero her providence, but nips 
With subtle tooth the grain, lest from her garner 
In mischievous fertility it steal. 

And back to daylight vegetate its way /’—Smart. 

“ They don’t wear their time out in sleeping or play. 

But gather up com in a sunshiny day. 

And for winter they lay up their stores. 

They manage their work in such regular forms, 

One would tliink thoy foresaw all thofrosts and the storms. 

And so brought their food within doors.”— Dr. Watts. 

There is no element of truth, in any of these re¬ 
presentations, beyond the bare recognition of the 
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creature’s industry. The ant does not subsist on 
grain, and much prefers the carcase of a worm to 
all the wheat in the world, being of carnivorous 
habit. Neither has it any occasion to lay up win¬ 
ter store, as the greater part of that season is passed 
in a torpid state, when appetite and eating cease. 
But ants are observed carrying about their young 
in the state of ympce, or as things wrapped up and 
swaddled, which both in size and shape have cer¬ 
tainly some resemblance to grains of corn. They 
are also seen occasionally gnawing at the end of one 
of these bandaged babies, for the purpose of liber¬ 
ating it from confinement. These operations, cur¬ 
sorily judged of according to the mere appearance, 
gave rise to the corn-bearing imagination for winter 
use, which Solomon’s reference to summer and har¬ 
vest seemed to sanction ; and likewise to the idea of 
biting the grain to destroy the power of germination. 
No creatures are more provident of their young 
than the members of this interesting family, carefully 
removing them to greater or lesser elevations ac¬ 
cording to the state of the atmosphere. It is related 
of the conqueror Timour, that, being forced to take 
shelter from his enemies in an old ruined build¬ 
ing, he had to remain there for some hours alone. 
Desirous of diverting his mind from his hopeless 
condition, he watched an ant laboriously endea¬ 
vouring to carry a pupa-, or, as he thought it, a grain 
of corn, larger than itself, up a high wall. Num¬ 
bering the efforts made to accomplish this object, 
he found that the load fell sixty-nine times; but 
the seventieth attempt was successful. “ This sight,” 
said he, “ gave me courage at the moment, and I 
have never forgotten the lesson it conveyed.” But 
if indefatigable in peaceful domestic pursuits, the 
ant is as actively pugnacious; and whole legions 
will war furiously for the possession of a small heap 
of earth—an object indeed of not less importance and 
magnitude to them than a mountain or a river to 
an emperor. Lord Bacon might have added ma¬ 
rauding to the other employments mentioned in his 
apostrophe: “ Alas ! the earth, with men upon it, 
will not seem much other than an ant-hill, where 
some ants carry food, and some carry their young, 
and some go empty, and • all to and fro around a 
little heap of dust.” 

The mole, common all over England, but not 
known in Ireland, or at the north extremity of 
Scotland, is often inaccurately represented. 

<( Pray you, tread softly, that the blind mole may not 
Hear a footfall; we now are near his ce\\.”—Sha7c8peare. 

*' Like a mole, bqsy and blind, 

“ Works all his folly up, and casts’! t outward 
To the world’s open ear.— JDryden. 

*< what modes of eight betwixt the wide extreme! 

The mole’s dim curtain and the lynx’s beam.”— Pope. 

Aristotle, the great naturalist of antiquity, twice 
mentions the mole in the same manner ; and there 
is a species indigenous to the south of Europe totally 
devoid of sight. But the English mole has all the 
organs of vision perfect, and is not even dim-sighted. 
The contrary has been surmised, owing to the eyes 
being very small, while the subterraneous habits of 
the animal would seem to render vision almost a 
superfluous faculty. The sense of hearing is re¬ 
markably fine, and of touch delicate; and all molc- 
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catchers will understand the caution to “ tread 
softly.” But the sense of smelling is the most ex¬ 
quisite ; and to it the burrower is chiefly indebted 
for the perception of its food, of its enemies, and of 
its mate. 

Great injustice has been done by mankind to the 
toad, respecting which some monstrous fictions have 
been invented, and libels circulated times without 
number. It was formerly believed that in the head 
of an old batrachian, one of patriarchal appearance, 
there was to be found a stone or pearl, to which 
great virtues were ascribed. Thomas Lupton, in 
his “First Booke of Notable Things,” bears repeated 
testimony to its existence and value; and to put 
hunters upon the right track, he gives directions 
how to proceed to find it. While the progress of 
natural philosophy has remorselessly destroyed this 
fantastic conceit, it has deprived of half its beauty 
Shakspeare’s celebrated simile— 

“ Sweefoaro the uses of adversity; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” 

Though the reptile cannot be commended as pleasant 
to the sight, it does not deserve Pennant’s descrip¬ 
tion—himself a naturalist—“ the most deformed and 
hideous of all animals,” nor such uncomplimentary 
poetical phrases as “venomed toads,” “loathsome as 
a toad,” “ poisonous hunchbacked toads.” Milton 
says of Satan, 

ct Him they found. 

Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, 

Assaying with his devilish art to reach 
The organs of her fancy, and with them forge 
Elusions as ho list, phantasms and dreams ; 

Or if, inspiring venom, he might taint 

The animal spirits that from pure blood arise. 

Not only the bite of the reptile, but its very breath, 
and even its glance, were deemed by our ancestors 
to be fraught with mischief, if not with something 
worse. While such ideas have brought down no 
little persecution upon it, they have caused many a 
needless shock to human nerves, on the creature, 
by no means prone to impertinent intrusions, being 
unexpectedly encountered. Now the toad is one 
of the most harmless animals in existence. Let it 
alone, and it will at once hop out of your way. The 
fluid which exudes from some parts of the body is 
innocuous ; and its bite—for it may be allowed for 
toads to bite when attacked —occasions little incon¬ 
venience, merely producing at times a slight inflam¬ 
mation. On the other hand, it is very useful in 
devouring grubs and vermin injurious to plants, 
and hence enjoys the special protection of the 
gardener and the florist. 

Great scavengers are the star-fishes of the ocean, 
whose carcases, with the disjointed arms or rays, 
are so commonly met with on every beach. But 
more delicate fare than offal is highly relished by 
them, as muscles and oysters. So notorious is 
the oyster-eating propensity of these radiata, that 
fishermen destroy them without mercy. One would 
think that, not being furnished with an oyster- 
knife, it would be impossible for such strangely- 
fashioned creatures to get at their prey, and enjoy 
the banquet. What citadel apparently more im¬ 
pregnable than the hard and firmly-closed shell of 
the oyster to a sprawling flexible star-fish! Never- 
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theless, it is forced and captured, yet not in the 
manner popularly supposed and thus described:— 

“ The prickly star-fish creeps with fell deceit 
To force tho oyster from his close retreat; 

When gaping lids their widen’d void display. 

The watchful star thrusts in a pointed ray; 

Of all its treasures robs the rifled case. 

And empty shells tho sandy hillock grace.” 

Rut the oyster is not so silly as to invite, in this 
way, the entrance of the enemy, gaping as well as 
napping. It has again been supjDOsed, that the 
numerous rays of star-fishes found scattered about, 
are memorials of their own defeat. The impression 
has prevailed that the oyster, being on the alert, 
and suspecting the design of the radiate enemy, 
closes upon him, and holds him fast by the intrud¬ 
ing limb. Upon this, the assailant, finding captivity 
and death inevitable, unless something is done, 
submits to amputation in order to preserve life and 
freedom. Rut the star-fish has no occasion thus 
to thrust its j)aws into the mouth of danger. It 
proceeds in a manner which Professor Rymer Jones 
has justly termed unique. Having seized upon the 
prey with its anus, it proceeds coolly to turn its 
own stomach inside out. It then instils between 
the shelly valves some torpifying fluid, which de¬ 
prives the inmate of strength, and soon compels it 
to open the doors of its dwelling. This done, the 
star-fish pushes in its stomach, which enwraps the 
oyster, and uncourteously digests it in its own 
shell. 

On some parts of the coast a common species of 
star-fish is known by the name of “ Five-fingered 
Jack,” in allusion to the number of the rays, which, 
though not universal, is dominant, and led Sir 
Thomas Rrowne to query, “ Why, among sea-stars, 
Nature chiefly deligliteth in five points P” a question 
still open for discussion, but with the certainty of 
debate being unprofitable. In Ireland, the name 
of the “ devil’s hands,” or the “ devil’s fingers,” is 
in use, and children have a superstitious dread of 
touching them. Upon Dr. Drummond, of Relfast, 
drying some in the garden behind his lodgings, he 
found his operations anxiously watched by a few 
urchins, who were saying, “ What’s the gentleman 
doing with the had man’s hands P Is he ganging 
to eat the bad man’s hands, do ye think p” While 
the rays are very readily detached, by the mere 
action of the waves, after death, some species have 
the remarkable power of self-dismemberment. On 
being captured, they proceed unceremoniously to 
dissolve themselves, and fall in pieces, to the dis¬ 
appointment of the exulting naturalist who has 
dredged them up, as if under the influence of intense 
alarm, or highly indignant at being taken. Rrittle 
stars, indeed 1 It would be a somewhat parallel 
case, if an individual, when arrested in the streets, 
were to throw his arms and legs upon the pavement, 
and jerk off his head for the astonished policeman 
to catch. 

From an early date, a mollusc common in the 
Mediterranean, the paper nautilus or argonaut, has 
been frequently referred to as having given to man¬ 
kind the first example of the art of navigation. It 
is one of the many-armed class, and is usually re¬ 
presented with six arms extended over the sides of 
the shell, as if to act as oars, and two arms, which 
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have broad discs upraised, as if to act as sails. 
Much beautiful poetry has been devoted to the 
celebration of a zoological error. 

“ Learn of the little Nautilus to sail. 

Spread tho thin oar, and catch the driving 1 gale.”— Tope, 

“ Light as a flake of foam upon the wind. 

Keel upward fr*m tho deep emerged a shell. 

Shaped like the moon ere half her horn is filled; 

Fraught with, young life, it righted as it rose, 

And moved at will along tho yielding water. 

The native pilot of this little bark 
Put out a tier of oars on either side. 

Spread to tho wafting breeze a twofold sail , 

And mounted up and glided down tho billow 
In happy freedom, pleased to feel the air, 

And wander in the luxury of light.”— Montgomery, 

“ The tender Nautilus who steers his prow , 

The sea-born sailor of his shell canoe. 

The ocean Mab, the fairy of tho sea, 

Seems far less fragile, and, alas ! more free. 

He, when the lightning-winged tornadoes sweep 
The surgo, is safe—his post is in the deep— 

And triumphs o’er the armadas of mankind, 

Which shake tho world, yet crumble in the wind.”— Byron, 

The nautilus never moves in tbe manner here de¬ 
scribed. It can creep along the bottom of the deep. 
It can rise to the surface and float, moving backwards 
through tho water like other cuttle-fish. Rub the 
arms are not used as oars, and those which have 
the expanded membranous disc are never hoisted 
as sails. Tho sole purpose of these limbs is the 
secretion of the substance of the shell, both for its 
repair when injured, and the enlargement which 
the growth of the animal may require. 

In the fossiliferous rocks, the nautilus occurs 
among the earliest traces of the world’s animal life. 
It continued through the long ages during which 
the family of its congener, the ammonite, was 
created, flourished, and became extinct. This fact, 
with the existence of species of the same genus at 
present, is the subject of some graceful lines by 
Mrs. Howitt, but not accurate as to the formation 
of the stratified rocks, the habits of the mollusc, 
or the disappearance of its cousin-german:— 

<( Thou didst laugh at sun and breeze, 

In tho new created seas; 

Thou wast with the reptile broods 
In the old sea solitudes, 

Sailing in tho new-made light, 

With the curled-up Ammonite. 

Thou surviv’dst the awful shock, 

Which turned the ocean bed to rock, 

And changed its myriad living swarms, 

To the marble’s veined forms. 

“ Thou wast there, thy little boat, 

Airy voyager! kept afloat, 

O’er the waters wild and dismal. 

O’er the yawning gulfs abysmal; 

Amid wreck and overturning, 

Roek-imbeddmg, heaving, burning. 

Mid the tumult and tho stir; 

Thou, most arioient mariner. 

In that pearly boat of thine, 

Sail’dst upon tho troubled brine.” 

Tho stratified rocks were not formed by sudden 
catastrophes, but by slow deposition, often in very 
tranquil waters. Nor did the large family of tho 
ammonites perish from convulsive movements of 
land and sea. It runs through all tlio formations 
from the silurian to the chalk, had its greatest 
development in tho oolitic period, and gradually 
died out. 
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VARIETIES. 


The English Prisoners in Afghanistan, 1842.— 
There was quite enough elasticity of spirits left among 
the captives (nine ladies, twenty gentlemen, and fourteen 
children) to render them not disinclined for active and 
"boisterous sports. They played at hop-scotch; they 
played at blind-man’s buff. A favourite game among 
them was the latter j and when the healthy and cheerful 
little boys and girls joined in the sport, the mirth ran 
fast and furious. A Christmas party in Old England 
seldom sees madder gambols than these j soldom has the 
heart’s laughter risen more freely from a band of merrier 
children than those who romped with their elders in 
prison at Budeeabad. The Sabbaths were always kept 
holy. Every Sunday saw the little party of Christian 
prisoners assembled for the worship of their God—some¬ 
times in the open air, sometimes in tents, in huts, or any 
other place available for the purpose. Sunday after 
Sunday the Church service was read to as devout a band 
of worshippers as ever assembled to render thanks to 
the Almighty, and to implore the continuance of his 
mercies. Nor were these observances lost upon their 
guards. Wild and savage as were their keepers, they 
seemed to respect the Christians’ day of rest. There 
was more decorum in their demeanour, more courtesy in 
their manner, than on the working days of the week. 
An atmosphere of peaco and rest seemed to envelope 
them on that sacred day.— Kaye's “ War in Afghanistan” 
vol. ii. p. 489. 

The Precession op the Equinoxes. —In consequence 
of the precession of the equinoxes, the starry heavens 
are continually changing their aspect from every por¬ 
tion of the earth’s surface. The early races of man¬ 
kind beheld in the fqr north the glorious constellations 
of the southern hemisphere riso before them, which, 
after remaining long invisible, will again appear in those 
latitudes after the lapse of thousands of years. The 
Southern Cross began to become invisible in 52° 30' 
north latitude, 2900 years before our era, since, accord¬ 
ing to Galle, this constellation might previously have 
reached an altitude of more than 10°. When it disap¬ 
peared from the horizon of the countries of the Baltic, 
the great Pyramid of Cheops had already been erected 
more than five hundred years.— Humboldt. 

A Scotch Cow. —I was one day fishing the Ness out 
of a boat, when I noticed a cow inquisitively examining 
some things which I had left by the water-side. On land- 
in", I found she had been influenced by other motives than 
those of mere curiosity, having eaten up the whole of one 
side (the button half) of a new macintosh. Happening 
shortly afterwards to meet the miller whose property sho 
was, I exhibited to him the mangled evidence of her mis¬ 
deeds, expecting at least to meet 'with something like 
sympathy for my loss. His sympathies were, however, 
all on the other side. He surveyed it for some time in 
silence and with an air of dejection, and then simply ex¬ 
claimed, “ Eh, but she’ll no be the better o’ the buttons 1” 
—“ Notes on Natural History ,” by Cormuall Simeon. 

Worth Trying. —The great difficulty of getting horses 
from a stable where surrounding buildings are in a state 
of conflagration is well known, and that in consequence 
of such difficulty, arising from the animals’ dread of stir¬ 
ring from the scene of destruction, many horses have 
perished in the flames. A gentleman whose horses had 
been in great peril from such a causo, having in vain tried 
to save' them, hit upon the experiment of having them 
harnessed as though they were going to their usual work, 
when, to his astonishment, they were led from the stable 
without difficulty. 

Indian Agriculturists. —An officer who resided in 
the district of Behar had an opportunity of observing 
the cultivation of opium over a period of fourteen years. 
He says : “ They have paid the greatest attention to the 


tilling of those fields, and the taste the natives displayed 
would do credit to a lady’s flower garden. From the 
improved system of cultivating the poppy, the crop is 
about 50 per cent, more certain than it used to be 
formerly; and so it would bo in the wheat and barley 
fields if the same attention was paid to irrigation and 
manure. I merely mention that circumstance to show 
that the natives are capable of great perfection in culti¬ 
vation.”— General Tremenheere's Evidence in Blue Boolc } 
on Indian Colonization. 

Hungarian or Magyar. —A Hungarian remarks, on 
the use of the term Magyar :—“ ‘ Magyar ’ is the name 
of our nation in her own language; but ever since the 
time when the founders of our national existence had 
transformed old Pannonia into a Hungarian kingdom, 
the word ‘Magyar’ in all other European languages 
was reproduced by the word ‘ Hungarus ’—Hungarian, 
and wo had exchanged with all European nations the 
mutual courtesy of civilized peoples to possess words of 
their own for naming each other. The disregard of this 
custom, although unintentionally on the part of the 
respective writers, cannot but be offensive to the senti¬ 
ments of national dignity of my countrymen. Certainly, 
barbarous or newly*discovered nations are not likely to 
bo called by other than their own names, as it is the 
case with the numerous Eastern tribes—Kirghises, Tchet- 
chenzies, etc., but a similar proceeding could not properly 
be followed with regard to one of the best known and 
most ancient peoples of Europe. To call our nation 
‘Magyar’ in English is just as strange as it would be 
to call the French and Germans the ‘ Fran^ais ’ and the 
‘ Deutches/ and if in the case in question, besides the 
argument adduced, the distorted pronunciation of the 
word ‘ Magyar ’—very difficult to pronounce for a fo¬ 
reigner—be reflected upon, the use of this appellation in 
the English language sounds almost ludicrously.” 

Leslie and Rogers. —In his “ Autobiographical Re¬ 
collections,” Leslie the painter mentions his having heard 
Rogers more than once repeat the concluding lines of 
Mrs. Barbauld’s “ Address to Life— 

" Life, we have been long together. 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather j 

'Tis hard to part when friends are dear; 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time— 

Say not ‘ Good night/ hut in some brighter clime 

Bid me * Good morning.’ ” 

The last time he heard Rogers recite this passage was 
at Brighton, while, unobserved by the poet, a funeral was 
passing the window. During their stay at Brighton on 
the same occasion Rogers took Leslie to the Dyke, and 
as they sat in the carriage looking over the vast expanse 
of country below, ho pointed down to a village that seemed 
all peace and beauty in the tranquil sunset. “ Do you 
see,” he said, “ those tlireo large tombstones close to tho 
tower of tho church ? My father, my mother, and my 
grandfather are buried there.” “ Really ?” said Leslie. 
The poet admitted that he was drawing upon his imagi¬ 
nation, but added that lie at least should like to be buried 
there. A literary friend to whom this was told vented 
his indignation against Rogers for so heartless an untruth. 
Leslie passes from the topic without comment, as if feeling* 
that a jest at such a time were a kind of sacrilege. 

Furs. —Fine furs should be kept in a cold place. An 
experienced dealer will tell, the moment he puts his hand 
on a piece of fur, if it has been lying in a warm dry at¬ 
mosphere j it renders the fur harsh, dry, and shabby, 
entirely destroying the rich smooth softness which it 
will have if kept in a cold room.— The Lady's News¬ 
paper, 
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BARTHEL WINKLEB TELLS HIS TROUBLES TO AN UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


BARTHEL WINKLER. 

A TALE OF HESSE DARMSTADT. 

About the middle of the 18th century, when Land¬ 
grave Ludwig viii ruled in Hesse Darmstadt,* there 
lived, in a village some ten or twelve (English) miles 
from his capital, a schoolmaster, in whose dwelling 

* From 1739 to 1768. 
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—we speak not of his school—there was no lack of 
children, but, alas! a great paucity of the where¬ 
withal to feed them. 

Now, though eleven healthy children are assur¬ 
edly a joy and a blessing, more especially when they 
are well-conditioned in mind as well as body, yet, 
when the supply on the paternal board bears no sort 
of just proportion to the healthy appetites: of the 
young mouths which surround it, the hearts of the 
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BAETHEL WINKLEE. 


parents can scarcely fail to be burthened with heavy 
cares, while their naturally frolicsome little ones 
make a premature acquaintance with the hardships 
of life. Such, alas ! was the case with Barthel 
Winkler and his family. 

Sixty guldens* in money, twelve bushels of bar¬ 
ley, a very small garden, and a few roods of land 
for potatoes and rye, constituted the yearly stipend 
of the worthy man. And, small as this may appear 
in these our days, it was by no means so in Hesse 
Darmstadt a century ago, but was, on the contrary, 
esteemed one of the best school endowments in the 
land. And yet, even with this unusually good 
salary, to afford the most frugal sustenance to a 
“baker’s dozen” (which all the world knows means 
thirteen) of healthy human stomachs, required no 
small exertions, of not only contrivance and good 
management, but of anxious saving and stern self- 
denial. 

But Barthel Winkler was peculiarly well fitted for 
this difficult post, both as being a truly pious man, 
and one whose cheerful temper ever disposed him 
more to thanksgiving than lamentation ; and when 
he had, with childlike reliance on his heavenly 
Father’s providential care, commended himself and 
his little home congregation to the protection of 
Him who feeds the birds of the air and clothes the 
lilies of the field, Barthel could hasten to the morn¬ 
ing duties of his school with a heart freer from 
anxiety than many a far richer man. His wife 
was, on her part, careful, industrious, and self- 
denying to the last degree; and yet there came, not 
infrequently, times when the slices of bread which 
she cut into the barley-meal .gruel, for the family 
breakfast, were so transparent that they might 
have been employed to look at an eclipse of the sun 
with. At such times the mother’s breast would 
involuntarily heave with an audible sigh, and then 
the father would start up, declaring that somehow 
ho had no appetite that morning, and would go off 
fasting, to preside over his school. 

But there came a morning when both parents 
looked out into the future with more of anxious care 
than they had ever felt before, and that was the 
morning on which Dame Winkler presented to her 
husband a fine sturdy boy, and said, with tears in 
her eyes, but a smile on her lip, “ Barthel, it is the 
twelfth.” 

The schoolmaster replied, as he cast a look of 
the fondest affection on the pallid mother, “ And 
Benjamin was Israel’s dearest; but, still more 
gracious to me than to Israel, God hath preserved 
my beloved wife to me, and for that let us give 
thanks, as well as pray for this dear little one.” And, 
overcome by an emotion in vdiicli joy and sadness 
were strangely commingled, honest Winkler knelt 
down and poured forth a stream of warm heart-felt 
believing thanks, .intermingled with trustful inter¬ 
cessions for the mother and her new-born babe, his 
little Benjamin. And as he rose from his knees, 
and clasped the hand of his wife, and imprinted a 
father’s kiss on the unconscious baby’s brow, there 
were no more tears in the eyes, no more sighs 
struggling in the bosoms of either parent; both 


* A gulden is about Is. 8d. sterling. 


seemed to have been relieved of a heavy, heavy 
weight, and the schoolmaster said, as he gently 
pressed his wife’s folded hands: “ Why torment our¬ 
selves, dearest P ‘ the Ancient of days ’ lives still. 
His arm is not shortened, nor his ear grown heavy; 
he is the father of all* that call upon him, and never 
offers his children a stone when they cry unto him 
for bread. 

* Wliate’er our God hath made, 

That will he too sustain, 

And with his loving grace 
Both noon and night maintain,’ 

as the hymn says.” 

His wife looked up at the animated speaker, with 
a face beaming with tender affection and renewed 
hope, as she said: “Oh, Barthel, my heart feels so 
light now, and indeed it is quite true. Though we 
have often been in sore straits, we have never been 
in actual want; and ive can bear it all still, can’t 
we ? if the children have but enough.” 

“ Dr. Martin Luther,” resumed the schoolmaster, 
in a tone of exalted feeling, “used to say, ‘ Where 
there are many children, there are many praying 
lips; and where there are many prayers, there is 
much of God’s blessing too.’ ” 

“ Surely, surely,” responded the wife, in a low 
voice; “and I will early teach this little one to pray ; 
and you know, our blessed Lord says, * Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings praise is perfected.’ 
Ho, no, He will never forsake us.” 

“ ‘ Call upon me in the day of trouble, and I will 
help thee,’ saith the Lord, * and thou shalt praise 
me,’ ” rejoined the excited husband; and a soft 
“Amen ” was murmured by his meek wife, as, with 
clasped hands and upward look, she pondered many 
of God’s past dealings in her heart. 

For a short time a deathlike stillness reigned in 
the chamber, for the bosoms of both parents felt tho 
calm of a trusting faith diffusing peace and joy, as 
when a refreshing breeze mitigates, to the weary 
traveller, the oppressive fervour of a sultry noon. 

But the little one stirred, and the mother, as she 
looked down fondly on him, said with a smile, “ Oh, 
Barthel! there is great comfort in the proverb that 
has just come into my mind !” 

“ And which is that p” asked the schoolmaster. 

“When God sends mouths, he sends meat for 
them,”* replied she. 

The schoolmaster, as he nodded assent, cast a 
glance of half pity, half fondness, on his fine baby 
boy, and then said with a sigh, “ The father of a 
family has all sorts of quandaries to go through.” 

“ How so P” exclaimed the mother, taken quite 
aback by such a comment on her comforting 
proverb. 

“ Why, just so,” retorted he, though in good- 
humoured tone. “ Where am I to go for godfathers,f 
I wonder? According to ecclesiastical use and wont, 
that little fellow must have two baptismal sureties 
for his Christian upbringing, and where they are 


* The Gentian proverb, “ Wenn Gott liissfc wachsen ein Hiislein, 
liisst Er ihm aucli wachsen ein Graslein,” (literally, “When God 
lots a little hare grow, ho makes also a little blade of grass grow 
for it,”) is much more poetical than the English one given above, 
although it be its counterpart. 

f Tho reader will bear in mind that the narrative refers to 
customs and usages in the Lutheran Church. 
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to come from passes my comprehension; for our 
whole circle of friends is exhausted by the dear 
children who came before him; and that you know 
as well as I, Maggy. So let me hear your counsel 
in this strait.” 

“Uoihrng easier,” said the mother, laughing. 
“ Go to your good friend Wheelwright Riickert, in 
Darmstadt; I’ll warrant he and his wife will con¬ 
sent, they are such kind friendly people.” 

The schoolmaster gave such a hearty slap on his 
thigh, that the buckskin breeches resounded with 
the stroke, and he exclaimed in high glee, “ Thou 
art better at a pinch, wife, than a Nuremberg coun¬ 
sellor. I never once thought of the Riickerts; 
and to-morrow is, by good luck, forest-day,* and 
of course a holiday in school, and so there is 
nothing to hinder me running into Darmstadt, 
and making it right with the good folk. But now 
I must really be gone.” And so saying, he hur¬ 
ried from the room, to throw himself, as usual, 
with heart and soul into the duties of his calling. 

chapter ir. 

Landgrave Ludwig viiiJ was a mild-tempered, 
kind-hearted prince, who, when in good humour, 
(and that was almost always,) dearly loved a joke, 
and particularly enjoyed himself whenever he 
could, like the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, contrive 
to mingle, unknown, among the middle-class of his 
subjects. 

The prince was an early riser too; and often, 
long before the good citizens of Darmstadt were 
stirring, might he be seen beyond the city gates, 
trudging along with walking-stick in hand, and 
clad in a plain green morning frock-coat, like some 
unpretending forest warden proceeding to make an 
early inspection of the, state of his charge. 

It was a splendid morning of June, 1750, on 
which the Landgrave set out, even earlier than his 
wont, to take a long walk into the country. The 
pearly dew still glittered on many a quiver¬ 
ing blade of grass, or lay deep cradled in the 
calyxes of modest field-flowers, while the light 
summer air, floating over the grain-fields which 
bordered his path, wafted the sweet scent of the 
blue corn-flower towards the cheerful and active 
pedestrian. The deep blue sky was cloudless ; and, 
high aloft, the soaring lark trilled her morning 
tribute of thanksgiving to her great Creator. Occa¬ 
sionally the call of a quail was heard, or the shrill 
pipe of a finch resounded through the air; a few 
labourers, too, enlivened the scene, hastening to 
their field labour; and, early as was the hour, the 
summer sun made its power felt, and the Landgrave 
struck out lustily, in order to reach a little wood, 
still at some distance, in the shade of which he 
proposed resting in a sheltered nook, where, he well 
remembered, a mighty block of granite lay ready to 
receive him. 

In cheerful mood, and with elastic step, the 
prince hastened onward, rejoicing not a little in the 


* In many parts of Germany, special days are appointed for 
delivering fuel from the forest gratis to the very poor, and at low 
price to the class above them. On those days the schools are gene¬ 
rally closed, to let the scholars help then' parents home with the 
faggots. 


refreshing coolness which greeted his entrance on 
the wood, and anticipating still greater enjoyment 
when the rustic seat should be reached. The 
greater, therefore, was his disappointment, when it at 
last came into view, to perceive that it was already 
occupied. But though annoyance was his first 
emotion, such a feeling could not rest long in 
the bosom of the good-natured prince. And so, 
muttering to himself, “ Every weary wanderer has 
an equal right to the stone, and when this one 
rises it will be my turn,” he advanced towards the 
occupier of the coveted resting-place. 

The man on whom the prince, on his nearer 
approach, cast a scrutinizing glance, seemed turned 
of forty; his garments, though a good deal the 
worse for wear, were whole and scrupulously clean, 
and his whole appearance proclaimed him neither a 
peasant nor a Darmstadt citizen. 

“ A country schoolmaster, perhaps,” mentally 
ejaculated the Landgrave; and, going close up to 
him, he gave the resting stranger a friendly “good 
day.” 

The occupier of the stone sprang to his feet, 
took off his hat, and returned the greeting with a 
profound, though somewhat confused bow, as he 
was trying to hide a slice of dry bread, with which, 
as the Landgrave plainly saw, he had been appeas¬ 
ing his morning appetite. 

“ Pray keep your seat, sir,” said the prince, in 
a kindly tone, on whom the man’s open counte¬ 
nance and clear steady eye had already made 
a favourable impression; “ you are doubtless 

fatigued.” 

“ Oh, yes, Mr. Eorestwarden—if I am not mis¬ 
taken,” said the addressed person, with a half- 
questioning air as to the propriety of the title he 
had given the stranger, and, reseating himself as 
desired; “ I am both tired and hungry, for I have 
walked a good bit this morning, and it was too 
early for breakfast when I left home; and so that 
makes ‘ hare’s bread,’ as the children call a dry 
crust, go down wonderfully well.” 

“ I can well believe it,” said the Landgrave. 
“Where are you from, then ?” 

Barth el Winkler—for we need not tell our 
readers that it was he—told both the name of his 
village and his own, adding, “ Schoolmaster, at 
your service, sir.” But now, perceiving for the 
first time that; the gentleman leaned heavily on his 
walking-stick, he again started up, and, pointing to 
the stone, said respectfully, “ You are tired also, 
Mr. Eorestwarden, I suspect. I have rested long 
enough; please to take my place.” 

“Thank you,” said the Landgrave; “but I 
think,” he added, in a kindly, familiar tone, “there 
is room enough for us both, if we sit close; so sit 
down beside me, I pray.” 

That was a freedom which the honest school¬ 
master could not at all bring himself to take, until 
the Landgrave, declaring that in that case ho too 
would remain standing, our friend Winkler was 
compelled to consent. 

Such close proximity begat confidence; and the 
Landgrave soon began a familiar chat, with the 
question, “ And where are you bound for this 
morning, Mr. Winkler P” 
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BAETHEL WINKLEE. 


“ To Darmstadt P’ 

“What! have you, perhaps, some petition to pi’e- 
sent, some government favour to ask ?” 

“Well, yes, and no, Mr. Eorestwarden,” replied 
Winkler cheerfully, “just as you take it. From 
the government I will assuredly ask nothing, 
although I could ask a great deal, perhaps; and 
yet I have a great favour to ask when I get to 
Darmstadt.” 

“ And what may that be ?” questioned the 
prince further. 

“ Ay, ay, that is such a curious piece of busi¬ 
ness as, I dare to say, never came across you 
before, Mr. Eorestwarden.” 

“Well, then, let me hear it,” interposed the 
Landgrave. 

“ Why, you see, sir,” commenced Winkler, “ my 
dear wife, the day before yesterday, presented me 
with her twelfth child-” 

“ Her twelfth!” interrupted the prince, with an 
accent of astonishment; “ that is indeed a Jacob’s 
blessing.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said the schoolmaster, smiling at 
the vividness of his listener’s surprise; but a 
quick -following, half-suppressed sigh did not escape 
the quick ear of the attentive Landgrave. 

“ But go on with your story; what do you want 
to get at Darmstadt?” 

Winkler scratched behind his ear, gave a hem or 
two, and then began, in some confusion: “Ay, 
Mr. Eorestwarden, you bid me go on; but the 
going on is just the mischief. Eleven children, as 
you doubtless know, require, according to church 
rules and our country’s custom, eleven godfathers 
and as many godmothers; and it is a large kith 
and kin that can furnish so many. And now, 
when they are all used up, comes No. 12, and there 
is no godfather or mother for it; for we dare not 
ask the same persons twice. And so, to say truth, 
my errand to the city is to look for a godfather.” 

“And have you any one in view?” asked the 
Landgrave, now really interested. 

“Yes,” replied Winkler, in a rather subdued 
tone, a friend of anno ’20 or thereabout; we went 
to school together, but have scarcely met since, 
and he is married and settled in Darmstadt.” 

“ But you expect him to consent?” said the Land¬ 
grave. “ You do not fear a refusal P” 

“ I should feel surer of that if it were not for the 
plaguey proverb,” returned Winkler, with a per¬ 
plexed air. 

“ What proverb ?” asked the Landgrave. 

u To stand godfather, is mighty nice. 

If ’twerc not for—the plaguey price!” 

repeated the schoolmaster. 

“Nonsense,” cried the prince; “ that cannot be 
such a costly affair.” 

“ Eor those that have the means, of course not,” 
retorted the schoolmaster; “but-■” 

“Well, then, it is a Christian duty,” broke in 
the Landgrave; “and if your good friend of 
anno ’20 should prove mulish, I have a great mind 
to offer myself and my wife in his stead,” said the 
prince, with a comical twinkle of his eye. 

The honest schoolmaster started up, and, gazing 


fixedly in the Landgrave’s face, said, with an agi¬ 
tated voice, “ I cannot believe you are the mau, 
sir, to jest with so sacred a subject.” 

“ That were a despicable attempt at wit,” said 
the Landgrave with a smile. “No, no, my good 
man, I am in full earnest; and if you are willing 
to strike hands upon it, the matter is settled, and 
you need not run any risks with your Darmstadt 
friend.” So saying, the prince held out his hand. 
The schoolmaster’s came down upon the offered 
palm with a sounding slap, and then returned 
thanks for the great honour which Mr. Eorest¬ 
warden did him, in standing godfather to his Ben¬ 
jamin, in the finest language he could command, 
ending with, “ But whom have I the pleasure of 
thanking ?” 

“ Oh, thanks are quite superfluous,” replied the 
Landgrave; “it is neither more nor less than a 
Christian duty, which I perform with pleasure for 
a worthy man, and I can answer for my wife, too, 
without further question.” 

Winkler made a deep obeisance, while joy danced 
in every feature, and then renewed the attack. 

“ Pardon me, highly honoured sir, when I re¬ 
spectfully repeat my question as to your name, 
with which I am unacquainted, but of which I 
must inform our clergyman, that he may inscribe 
it in the baptismal registry.” 

“ Quite right,” rejoined the prince ; “ I had not 
thought of that. Well, then, I am called Ludwig 
Landgrave; and as for my wife’s name, the cler¬ 
gyman will leave a blank for it till the time of 
celebration, when I can myself direct him how to 
write it in : will not that do P” 

“ Oh, surely, surely ! When does your honour 
wish that the baptism should take place ?” 

“Why, the day after to-morrow is Sunday,” 
said the Landgrave, “ and that would suit me well, 
as the common people do not generally commit 
any forest trespass on that day.” 

“Oh, that is excellent!” cried the schoolmaster, 
in high spirits; “ that will give us time to get 
things a little in order; but, as all the children in 
our family are baptized in the morning service; 
may I venture to hope that you will condescend to 
take your soup with me ? You may count safely 
on the very best I can give. Bacon and eggs, and 
sour kraut, and a cake, too, if my eldest girl can 
manage it, shall not fail. But your lady wife— 
may I hope she will have the condescension P” 

“Of course, of course, my good friend. But r 
according to my idea, the godfather is in duty 
bound to provide all that belongs to the christen¬ 
ing, feast included; so, neither baking nor boiling; 
I beg. I will either send or bring all that is 
needful, and you may depend on all being in good 
time. There’s my hand upon it.” 

Eight heartily did the delighted father shake 
the forest warden’s proffered hand. 

“It is customary hereabouts,” resumed the Land¬ 
grave, “ at least I think I have heard so, to put 
some little gift into the lady’s bod and the little 
stranger’s cradle; but, as our christening alliance 
has been made in such an off-hand way, ‘ under 
the greenwood tree,’ you must allow me to defer- 
that ceremonial till I come on Sunday morning,” 
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•“Yon make me quite ashamed, dear sir,” stam¬ 
mered "Winkler; “ you leave me nothing to do.” 

“Whyreally, with twelve convives at your every¬ 
day board,” said the Landgrave, good-humouredly, 

“ you seem to me to have your hands full enough 
to content you. I have no such large family, and 
a higher salary, I suspect, so don’t distress your¬ 
self about my christening burthen. But what is 
your salary P I feel curious about it, and my pro¬ 
spective sponsorship gives me some right to your 
confidence.” 

From so kind a friend urging so kind a plea, 
Winkler could not have concealed anything, if 
he would; but, truth to tell, his heart was so 
full that it was a relief to speak out, and so he 
gave a history in full of all his difficulties, all his 
straits, all his hair-breadth escapes from starva¬ 
tion, all his own and his wife’s dexterous shifts to 
keep the wolf from the door, not omitting to dwell 
with pious thankfulness on many an unexpected 
providential deliverance. His tale was listened to, 
not only with the deepest attention, but the warmest 
interest; and, had Winkler been less absorbed in 
his relation, he must have been struck with the 
strong emotion, the deep pity, and even the cordial 
admiration, which alternately painted themselves 
on the countenance of the Landgrave, as he listened 
to the simple detail of patient suffering and of 
pious resignation which the schoolmaster uncon¬ 
sciously set before him. But Winkler was far too 
much engrossed with the recollection of the out¬ 
ward difficulties and inward conflicts which this 
rehearsing of the true story of his life called up, 
to bestow a passing thought on the effect of his 
communications; he truly felt and yielded to the 
strong impulsion to unburthen his mind to a being 
who had seldom crossed his path, viz. a sympa¬ 
thizing friend. But, suddenly recalling the short¬ 
ness of their acquaintance, he stopped short, saying: 
“You must kindly pardon me, honoured sir, if I 
have wearied you with this outpouring of a father’s 
heart. You requested it, and—it has done me so 
much good! To my peasant neighbours it would 
not do to unbosom myself; and to whom else P” 

For several minutes, which perhaps seemed an 
age to Winkler, the Landgrave sat silent, appa¬ 
rently lost in thought, while he drew all sorts of 
figures with his cane in the sand at his feet; and 
many and various were the feelings which crossed 
and recrossed themselves in his agitated mind. 
At length, looking up wistfully in the school¬ 
master’s face, he said, “You may W’ell say you 
c-oulcl ask the government for a good deal; have 
you never made the attempt P” 

“ Once, indeed, I did try,” said the stricken 
man, casting down his eyes to the ground, “ but I 
got a refusal; and so I never made another appli¬ 
cation.” 

“ Most assuredly it never reached the Land¬ 
grave’s ear,” said the prince hurriedly, as he looked 
fixedly at the schoolmaster; “ he, I am positive— 
that is, I think-” 

“ Oh, quite sure, never I” interposed the school¬ 
master, in a cordial tone, “ for he is described by 
those who have access to him as a kind and bene¬ 
volent prince.” 


“But why did you not go to him yourself?” 
requestioned the Landgrave. “ It is always best 
to go to the fountain-head.” 

“ What! I go to his grace the Landgrave ? Oh, 
Mr. Forest war den, how could such a thought come 
into your head P I could never have found courage 
to look his highness in the face.” 

The Landgrave smiled, and then said, as he rose 
from the rustic resting-place : “ The sun is already 
high in the heaven, and I must be going, else my 
folk at home will be wondering. How, therefore, 
do you return in God’s name to your good wife, 
and bring her my hearty greeting and this here, 
that she may nurse herself well, and want for no¬ 
thing.” And so saying, the prince shoved into 
Winkler’s hand something wrapped in paper, which 
he had, unnoticed by Winkler, contrived to abstract 
from his waistcoat pocket, and thus conceal from 
prying eyes. 

“ Next Sunday, please God,” continued he, “ wc 
come to the christening; but let me have no baking 
of cakes, nor any other preparation of eatables, 
remember, for all that is my province; and now, 
God be with you. The Darmstadt journey is not 
needed now—eh P” 

No one could be more joyfully aware of that 
fact than our schoolmaster; and so, with reiterated 
thanks for the token to his wife, and for the honour 
put on the whole family by the promised sponsor¬ 
ship, Winkler, with a light heart, set out vigorously 
on his way home, while the Landgrave, in higher 
spirits than he ever remembered to have felt, 
turned his steps towards his city palace. 


OXFORD NEW MUSEUM. 

It used to be customary among a certain class of 
public writers to sneer at the University of Oxford 
as obstructive and hidebound, doggedly bent on 
pursuing the old beaten track, and slow to yield to 
the progressive requirements of the age. There 
might be at one time some ground for this accusa¬ 
tion, but very much has been done to remove it 
within the last ten years. Not only have four ex¬ 
aminations been established instead of two; not 
only have two new supplementary “ schools ” been 
instituted (in natural sciences, and in law and 
modern history), through one of which—or else 
through the mathematical school—every candidate 
for a degree must pass; not only have the mid¬ 
dle class been admitted to the benefit of a public 
examination for the title (not degree) of Associate 
of Arts ; but the University has already expended 
the magnificent sum of £90,000 on a building de¬ 
voted to the culture of the physical sciences. No 
university in the world can point to such an insti¬ 
tution as the museum just opened in the “ parks.” 
It cannot fail to give a great impetus to the study 
of natural science in Oxford, more especially as 
several of the colleges have set apart scholarships 
and fellowships as rewards for this branch of learn¬ 
ing- 

The museum received a fitting inauguration some 
months ago, by being selected for the meeting of 
the British Association; and at the evening con- 
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versaziones, when lighted up and filled with a well- 
dressed crowd, moving about in all directions to 
observe the curiosities exhibited, it presented a 
sight which will not soon be forgotten by any of 
the thousands who attended. 

The main building consists of a cloistered quad¬ 
rangle of two stories, 112 feet square, the inclosed 
space being covered in with a glass roof, supported 
by light and foliated iron columns. In this area, 
of which a view appeared in the “ Illustrated Lon¬ 
don News ” for October 6th, 1860, will be placed 
the valuable collections which the university al¬ 
ready possesses, but which, for want of adequate 
space, it has hitherto been unable to exhibit. The 
cloisters are richly adorned with sculpture, and with 
polished specimens of various British stones, ar¬ 
ranged in their geological order; and round the 
quadrangle are placed statues of the most eminent 
natural philosophers of ancient and modern times. 
The capitals of the pillars in the arcades are well 
worth notice, being not mere conventional resem¬ 
blances of the plants they profess to represent, but 
accurately copied from the living plant. 

Connected with this central structure are three 
subsidiary buildings. One is devoted to anatomy and 
physiology, and is furnished wdth dissecting-rooms, 
etc.; another to chemistry, including a splendid 
laboratory constructed on the model of the cele¬ 
brated old kitchen at Glastonbury Abbey ; and the 
third is the Curator’s house, at present worthily 
occupied by the Geological Professor, Phillips. 

All along the cloisters, both upper and lower, 
are doors opening into lecture-theatres, class-rooms, 
and experimenting-rooms, intended for the various 
sciences. They are fitted up with all manner of 
appliances, and adorned with fresco paintings by 
members of the university. There is besides a 
noble library and reading-room, running the whole 
length of the fagacle (200 feet), and surmounted by 
a lofty tower. 

In short, the museum is a building of which 
Oxford may be justly proud, and which tourists 
will do well to visit. The only part open to objec¬ 
tion is the outside, which, to a critical eye, presents 
one or two defects. The porch and windows, how¬ 
ever, are beautifully sculptured, and some of the 
carving has been presented by that great arbiter 
eleganticvi'um , the “ Oxford Graduate,” Euskin. 


THE CHBISTMAS INGLE. 

Masy of our national festivals have become obso¬ 
lete, or have fallen into decrejoitude and decay, re¬ 
taining not even the shadow of their original sub¬ 
stance. Christmas, however, still holds somewhat 
of its original place amongst us, and, from its glo¬ 
rious associations, well it may. As we write, we 
can almost feel the huge bundle of labour falling 
from the shoulders of the nation, and see the 
millions of bright eyes and happy hearts giving 
silent yet universal thanks to Him who, from his 
lowly birthplace in Bethlehem, eighteen hundred 
years ago, inspired the song of songs, “ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, goodwill 
toward men.” 


This great festival belongs not to city or country 
only—it is the heart-welling patrimony of all Chris¬ 
tendom. It comes with all the geniality that the 
social heart can gather in and be merry with. It 
tunes the tongue of youth, till myriads of young- 
voices sing, out of the abundance of them joy— 

“ Christians, awake, and greet the happy morn 
When Christ the Saviour of the world was bom.” 

It blunts the edge of keenest, deepest sorrow, and 
■whispers to the mourners that, over and above all 
human care and grief, there is a joy in the natal 
day of Him 'who became mortal, and -walked and 
talked in the earth till darkness fled away, and God’s 
great light shone forth for all time and ever. There 
will be vacant chairs in many a Christmas ingle, 
truly, but it is only the common lot of things. The 
pulsations of the universe will bo the same; pain 
and sickness will not cease, nor death hold back 
his fatal shaft. But over the whole there will be, 
as there ever has been, a calm serenity, making pain 
less poignant, and the hand of the destroyer less 
cold and awful. These are no imaginings; we have 
felt much of it deeply and keenly. 

We need hardly say, on the other hand, that joy 
will be more joyful and gladness more gladsome. 
Every heart that possibly can, will assuredly make 
holiday at such a season. The vast commercial 
world will nominally, if not generally, close its 
books; the banks will suspend payment for this 
d&y ; and the million workers in the mart and 
workshop will throw down their tools, and 
breathe the pure air of freedom and pleasure for a 
season. In our very workhouses the poor will for¬ 
get their poverty this day, and even in the prisons 
will be heard unwonted sounds of cheerfulness. 

There was one Christmas Eve of our boyhood 
(how vividly it comes to recollection) which found 
the writer of this paper, at the gloaming, at his 
labour in the huge metropolis : our dear old native 
ingle and pleasant Christmas festival was twenty- 
four miles away in the Hertfordshire lanes. There 
was no railway then, nor any coaches running thus 
late in the evening. Our employer did not relish 
these holidays at all, and said as much' to us, when 
we begged to be released early in the afternoon, so 
as to be able to walk home before dark. He might 
have consented, for that boy’s heart of ours was at 
home already, and embracing the dear mother, who 
was sure to be ready with open arms to receive her 
weary, footsore child. Eight o’clock came, and in 
five minutes after we were on our way home—light 
of pocket and light of spirits also. The thronged 
streets were soon threaded, and with quickened 
steps we found ourselves at the outskirts of London 
as the clocks struck nine. The next strokes of 
time fell upon our ears from a far-off country 
churchyard, and they numbered twelve, and the 
half of our journey at the same time. It was a clear 
frosty night, and the -wide world lay under its broad 
blanket of snow. Few sounds came either to cheer 
or sadden us ; but we were going home, and that 
was the inspiriting talisman. Now and again the 
solitary rattle of a sheep bell, from a neighbouring 
turnip-field or farmstead as we passed along, broke 
the monotony of silence. By and by, on reaching 
a quiet village town, we -were cheerfully surprised 
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to hear the first notes of a Christmas anthem in 
which we had joined when a boy in the country. 
Tired as we were, and anxious not to huger—the 
hour, the occasion, the blending of a number of 
fresh vigorous voices in the pure buoyant air, held 
us silent and happy till the last echo died away. 
We could see the old house at home a good mile 
off. A candle was in the window (we see it now) 
to let us know that the dear folks were Waiting; and 
ere the old church clock struck three in the morn¬ 
ing, we were snug in the Christmas corner. 

Ay, and we have spent a Christmas day in a 
debtors’ prison. An unfortunate but truly honest 
friend found himself lodged therein when he least 
expected it, and for auld lang syne we considered it 
our jfieasurable duty to make the circumscribed 
holiday as cheerful as companionship could suggest. 
We had spent occasional half-hours therein for some 
days previous, and anticipated a dull, dismal festival 
indeed, since the every-day life gave no hope of 
spontaneous heart festivity. But Christmas is 
Christmas all the world over. On entering the 
day-room, we were agreeably surprised to find it 
beautifully garlanded and festooned. The genius of 
the season had not failed to look into the debtors’ 
prison, and give it a grace and comfort most cheer¬ 
ing to dwell upon. Every dark, dingy corner was 
set off with lightness, and the whole room was as 
clean as a new pin. And that sort of self-satisfied 
carelessness (in some it is recklessness) which seems 
to chug to the skirts of these “ unfortunate males” 
during such probation, had given way to a smart¬ 
ness of dress and bearing of person quite as agree- 
, able as the decorations of the room. Loose lan¬ 
guage and ribald talk, wild mirth and riotous 
repartee, were eschewed as unfit for the happy 
occasion. Few but could display some seasonable 
present from those whose hearts yearned for them 
in their captivity; and with the present there was 
a sweet morsel of comfort folded tastefully in a 
Christmas envelope, and this w r as read again and 
again, till the walls of the prison resounded with 
seasonable mirth and enjoyment. Some sweet little 
family pictures there were also, where the grey-haired 
grandfather, long a dweller therein, or the vigour- 
ous man full of energy and sweet manhood, welcome 
each their kindred from childhood upwards, who 
had come to make a sunshine in that otherwise 
shady place, and render, as best they might, all 
honour to the joyful holiday. We anticipated 
gloom and sadness* and found instead, gladness 
and pleasurable sociability in the debtors’ prison 
on that Christmas day, not so long ago. 

We have in our mind’s eye a cheerful-hearted 
hopeful woman of some forty years. Her home is 
in the country lanes. She is both wife and mother, 
without her husband. Some seven years ago he 
rushed off to the diggings to make a fortune in a 
month, and return home again in less than twelve. 
He failed, as many do in the world’s vineyard, and 
the faithful wife has toiled hardly all these years to 
keep a house above his children and get them 
bread. There is a great heart-tear in her eye. She 
has this moment got a long, long-expected letter, 
and its burden is : “I am on my way home, and, 
all being well, shall be with you on Christmas day.” 


The whole struggle, the hopes, despairs, and heart¬ 
aches of seven years fade into forgetfulness at these 
cheering words; and every little festival plan is set 
about and accomplished to make the Christmas 
comer very cozy and very glad. And thus it ever 
is. Distance can scarcely prevent it; money mil 
be husbanded to accomplish it; time shall be set 
apart for it, if something less worthy should be 
postponed. “We will be with you at Christmas, 
God willing,” is the burden of the national postman 
for weeks before the day dawns. 

Then welcome Christmas—merry, cozy, genial 
old Christmas. As a hearty friend who has made 
the cycle of the world in three hundred and sixty- 
four days, we greet you on the threshold of the 
three hundred and sixty-fifth. Our right hand is 
held out to draw you in and welcome you to our 
family circles. Therefore, put your staff aside, sit 
in the great arm-chair, make the ingle cheerful with 
your smiles, while merry children climb upon or 
dance around your knee, and blushing maidens 
wreath your patriarchal head with glittering holly. 
Listen to the sounds of joy ringing through cottage 
and hall. The whole universal heart breaks forth 
into song, at your presence. The humblest homes 
are set in order, the simplest hearts all open to 
receive you. Hot a single cloud shall pass over 
the horizon of mirth. All enmities and bickerings 
—vast chasms of wrath and severance—shall be 
bridged over to make your passage pleasant and 
free to our national hearth. Youth, manhood, and 
old age, all join in one great chorus of love, till it 
fills the welkin and throbs in merry ripples across 
the w r orld; for art not thou the earthly herald of 
the heavenly song, “ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, goodwill toward men ?” 


WINTER. 

“ There’s not a flower upon the hill. 

There’s not a leaf upon the tree, 

The summer bird hath left its bough. 

Bright child of sunshine, singing now 
In summer lands beyond the sea.” 

Maey Eoayitt. 

“ No mark of vegetable life is seen. 

No bird to bird repeats his tuneful call. 

Save the dark leaves of some rude evergreen, 

Savo the lone red-breast on the moss-grown wall.” 

Sib W. Scott. 

Why has the redbreast stayed behind, and a few 
kindred species, to brave the winter with us, when 
so many of their cousins and congeners have de¬ 
parted to the summer lands of the sunny south? It 
seems singular at first sight that some should mi¬ 
grate to avoid the inclemency of the season, while 
others of not very different habit remain. Blit a 
little attention to natural history will explain the 
reason. Many species of caterpillars live through 
the whiter; and in open weather, earth-worms and 
small slugs occasionally make them appearance. 
They form the principal food of soft-billed birds* 
like the redbreast, who can thus manage generally 
to get a meal when it is wanted, aided by crumbs 
at the cottage door. A sharp look-out is kept by 
the robin and the wren upon the roots of trees and 
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shrubs, for the caterpillars which lurk there, and 
upon the grass-plots in gardens, for an earth-worm 
astray from its hole; while the wagtail picks up a 
scanty living by the side of brooks and pools, from 
the small gnats playing about on fine daj^s. But 
the winter supply of live insects would be altogether 
insufficient for the numerous soft-billed birds which 
frequent our woods and hedges in summer; and 
hence it has been ordained that the nightingale, the 
white-throat, and many others, should depart to 
better-provided regions, and not more remain than 
may in general obtain the means of subsistence. 
In Canada, the annual migration of birds is much 
more marked than with us, owing, doubtless, to the 
greater severity of the winters; and when the frost 
bites hard, while the snow lies long, our non-mi- 
grants are exposed to great privations, and many 
perish. 

As migration is the wise contrivance of Provi¬ 
dence to preserve birds from starvation, so hyber¬ 
nation or winter sleep has been benignly devised 
to enable certain animals, whose food fails them, to 
survive the season, as the frog, snake, lizard, badger, 
hedgehog, and bat. Frogs lie torpid in the mud at 
the bottom of ponds and ditches; the badger and 
hedgehog sleep away the time in holes of the earth; 
the bat retires to caverns, barns, deserted houses, 
and coal-pit shafts. But bats will bestir themselves 
whenever the warmth of the evening is equal to 
50 degrees, for a heat of 45 degrees is sufficient to 
revive the gnats, which are their favourite food. 

It is seldom that winter comes to us with much 
severity till the year has closed, or is drawing to 
a termination; according to the old adage, “ As 
the days begin to lengthen, the frost begins to 
strengthen.” Sometimes the whole season passes 
without any marked display of its distinctively 
rigorous features ; and we should almost fail to 
recognise it, were it not for the nakedness of the 
woods and hedges. But after considerable intervals, 
we have 

“ A winter such as when birds die 
In the deep forests, and the fishes lie 
Stiffened in the translucent ice, which makes 
Even the mud and slime of the warm lakes 
A wrinkled clod as hard as brick; and when 
Among their children, comfortable men 
Gather about great fires, and yet feel cold; 

Alas! then for the homeless beggar old!” 

The weather which God pleases to send is of course 
the most proper for us; but a season marked with 
intervals of frost and snow, not too protracted, may 
bo regarded as the winter natural to our latitude 
and geographical position, most serviceable to the 
soil and the purposes of vegetation, and most con¬ 
ducive to general interests. When all without is 
wrapped in darkness, the night cold, the snow fall¬ 
ing, and the blast howls eager for entrance, home 
comforts are endeared, especially the clean-swept 
hearth, with its enlivening blaze, and that social 
converse which, next to religion, constitutes the 
highest privilege and brightest charm of human 
existence. It is then we feel, if ever, 

“ My ain fire-side, my ain fire-side. 

Oh! there’s nought to compare with my ain fire-side.” 

And it is no selfish heightening of our own gratifi¬ 
cation, but a natural habit disposing the right- 


minded to gratitude and sympathy, to exercise the 
imagination in picturing the less-favoured condition 
of others, and thus bringing the power of contrast 
to bear upon our circumstances, of which Kirke 
White pourtrayed an example :— 

(< Go with the cotter to his winter fire, 

"Where o’er the moors the land blast w T histles shrill, 

And the hoarse ban-dog bays the icy moon; 

Mark with what awe ho listens the wild uproar. 

Silent, and big with thought j and hear him bless 
The God that rides on the tempestuous clouds, 

For his snug hearth, and all his little joys. 

Hear him compare his happier lot with his 
Who bends his way across the wintry wolds, 

A poor night-traveller, while the dismal snow 
Beats in his face.” 

Since the bard of the Trent wrote, new modes of 
transit in the land have vastly diminished tke 
number of night travellers, exposed to the jhtiless 
pelting of the snow storm, in danger of losing their 
way, and of perishing in the drifts. Though 
thousands of the poor are reduced to great distress 
from failing employment and want of fuel, yeb it 
ought to be distinctly recognised with thankfulness, 
that never was charity so active as at present in 
the relief of physical suffering, while the whole 
course of modern improvements has tended to abate 
the hardships of a bitter winter, by immensely in¬ 
creasing the proportion of comfortable dwellings 
and coal fires, as compared with the number in 
former times. 

Notwithstanding rough experiences, a severe 
winter affords scope for joyous, healthy, and in¬ 
vigorating exercise on the frost-bound streams and 
pools, the delight alike of boyhood, youth, and 
manhood. Curling-matches on the ice are high 
festival times in Scotland, as described by Gra- 
hame:— 

ft Now rival parishes and shrievedoms, keep. 

On upland lochs, the long expected tryst. 

To play their yearly bonspcil. Aged men, 

Srnit with the eagerness of youth, are there, 

"While love of conquest fights their beamless eyes, 

New nerves their arms, and makes them yoimg once more.” 

Skating, the English pastime, has not lacked a 
poet—Wordsworth—whose famous scene was first 
given to the world by Coleridge, quoted in the pages 
of the “ Friend.” 

<f And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and visiblo for many a mile 
The cottage windows blazed through twilight gloom, 

I heeded not their summons: happy time 
It was indeed for all of us—for me 
It was a time of rapture! Clear and loud 
•The village clock tolled six j I wheeled about. 

Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
That cares not for his homo. All shod with steel. 

We hissed along the polished ice in games 

Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures—the resounding horn, 

The pack loud chiming, and the hunted hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we flew. 

And not a voice was idle; with the din 
Smitten, the precipices rang aloud; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 
Tinkled like iron; while far distant hills 
Into the tumult sent an alien sound 
Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not soldom from the uproar I retired 
Into a silent bay, or sportively 
Glanced side way; and oftentimes, 

When we had given our bodies to the wind, 

And all the shadowy banks on either side . 
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Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid lino of motion, then at once 
Have I, reclining back upon my heels. 

Stopped short; yet still the solitary cliffs 
■Wheeled by mo—even as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnaL round.” 

However stern at times the features of the season, 
it often gives a glorious aspect to nature, and clothes 
the landscape with a garb of incomparable beauty, 
as when the snow shower has hung its fleecy locks 
thickly upon the woodlands, or a night of hoar¬ 
frost has given a silver fringe to every twig of the 
forest. Sometimes, in the depth of the Canadian 
winter, a brief thaw occurs, when a very extra¬ 
ordinary effect is produced upon the bare trees. 
The moisture formed on the bark during the day 
is frozen the next night; the trees are covered with 
an incrustation of pure ice from the trunk to the 
extremities of the minutest branches; the sun 
rising in the cloudless sky shines brilliantly upon 
the scene; and we are reminded by it of the 
inspired description of tho place resplendent with 
the glory of God : “ Her light was like unto a stone 
most precious, clear as crystal, as it were trans¬ 
parent glass.’ 5 


HAUNTED LONDON. 

BY TUB ATIIIIOll O» “ AJIT AND NATUBE.” 

CII ABLE S THE SECOND’S LONDON. 

Ghosts of Charles the Second’s London, from all 
dens and nooks and forgotten graves,, from Pudding 
Lane to Pie Corner, rise and gather round me, 
prompting me as I write. Pcpys and Clarendon, 
Sedley and Evelyn, Boyle and Killigrew—ye who 
shuddered to see the red plague-cross on the doors, 
or the yellow flames leaping from house to house 
—come to my elbow and guide my errant pen; 
whether ye come from Major Eoubert’s Riding 
School, out of Regent Street, or Rom the first 
coffee-house near Temple Bar—whether from far 
Kensington, where Newton died, or from Bow 
Street, where fashionable taverns once wero. 

These Charles the Second’s ghosts, poor crea¬ 
tures! lose their way desperately in our modern 
London. Those who died before the fire, wonder 
at the huge column Wren “ran up” on Pish Street 
Hill. They look for the mad-house in Moorficlds, 
for the green fields about Soho, for the gardens 
across the water, for old haunts long since va¬ 
nished. They get so confused about the new 
St. Paul’s, with a dome, of all things in the world. 
They miss the country lanes about Marylebone 
and St. Pancras, and the lovely quiet cottages at 
Clerkenwell and Islington, where people used to go 
to take the air, as we now go to Devonshire sea¬ 
side places. 

Men of the plumed hats and cloth of gold 
sword-belts—of the tossing black wigs and laced 
boots—of the satin cloak and rapier—of the bunches 
of flapping ribbons—come, and I will lead you 
round your favourite haunts. Turn out of Fleet 
Street, gentlemen ghosts, and follow me. 

Here is Whitefriars, your old sanctuary, where 
your penniless vagabond debtors had such clashing 
frays with your neighbours the Templars—now 
a quiet congregation of printing-offices and gas¬ 


works. Further up the alley, near Temple Bar, 
to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where poor Lord William 
Russell, oh, my whig ghosts, lost his head, and 
where your nobles and courtiers lived, now a dusty 
square of chambers, with here a museum, and 
there a religious association. Now, down the 
Strand to Whitehall, you miss all but the baiaquet- 
ing-house, and in the Strand the May-pole is 
down, and a church built over it. What was then 
the Mall is now a string of club-houses; and it is 
no use taking you to the West End squares, for 
you know none of them. 

Oh, gentlemen ghosts, England has not been idle 
since 1660. She has been busy working with her 
million hands—delving, piling, tugging at ropes— 
piercing earth for her metal bones. She no 
longer fills her palaces with wantons, and basset 
tables, and French pages, and negro boys, and 
every form that vice and slavery can assume. Go 
to. Our Quakers now no longer howl over the 
land, but are decent, portly, quiet merchandizes 
The thumb-screw no longer squeezes out Scotch 
blood; dragoons no longer hound pious, prayer¬ 
ful men over the mountains and through the bogs. 
“ Nous avons change tout cela,” gentlemen friends 
of Moliere. 

But, dismissing tho ghosts, Charles the Second’s: 
London is too large a space for me to review in 
this narrow limit. I must therefore restrict my¬ 
self to a rapid summary of the places of amuse¬ 
ment iu that had reign, showing how differently: 
distributed they arc now to what they were then; 
for in the Cardan age, Regent’s Park was a mass 
of dairy fields, and all beyond Clarendon House- 
(Albemarle Street) open country. Holiday keep¬ 
ers then went to Foxhall, across the water—or to 
the Spring Gardens at Charing Gross; to the neat 
houses at Chelsea or to Islington—as a distant 
village—to drink sillabub and knap cakes. There 
was the old Exchange to shop in, and all sorts of City 
festivals to witness. Yauxhall—that charnel-house 
of old festivity, that haunted spot of bygone- 
revelry, on tbo Surrey side of the Thames— 
was a merry laughter-ringing garden in Charles 
the Second’s time. That graveyard of bricks 
‘and mortar, over against Millbank Penitentiary— 
once the baronial seat of King John’s follower, 
Fulke, the Norman—was then called the Now 
Spring Gardens? where citizens repaired on sunny 
holiday afternoons to eat cheese-cakes and spoon up 
delicious indigestion in the shape of white cream. 

In the days when it was fashionable to go to 
suburban theatres, and to attend wrestling in Moor- 
fields, and when rich merchants lived in Lombard 
Street and the lanes about the unpolluted river, 
the labyrinth gardens that tho Black Prince gave 
to some favourite, and which the unlucky des¬ 
peradoes afterwards rented, were visited by a rich 
bourgeoisie. The cits, in fact, over-dre3sed, pom¬ 
pous, and respectable, palpably well to do, with 
equally fair and well-to-do wives, and maids, and 
boys (for; after all, it was a simple hearty age), would 
repair to Fox Hall and the New Spring Gardens, 
to walk and show their silks and sword belts, and 
wigs, and ribbons, and paduasoye, gathering pinks 
and gillyflowers; and here, one eighth of May—the 
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king’s birthday—the nigbfe of which was reddened 
.by bonfires, our friend Mr. Samuel Pepys, that 
crafty and vain public servant, came also, with wife 
and girls, and finding nothing to eat but what 
was very dear and very long in coming, prudently 
tip-toed away again, without any notice. 

And, encouraged by Mr. Pepys tlie prudent, they 
did the same at the Hew Spring Gardens, where the 
boy "crept through a hedge and gathered abundance 
of roses, and passed off without paying likewise; 
and at last for refreshment, went to an ordinary, 
partaking of cakes, and powdered beef and ale, at 
the house by the water, with much pleasure.” 

Also to the old Spring Gardens, near Charing 
Cross, or the Mulberry Gardens, situated where 
’Buckingham Palace now stands, came citizens in 
those plague days, in June, 1665, when the houses 
in Drury Lane began to be chalked with the 
dreadful cross, and the terror-striking “Lord have 
mercy upon us!” and when the fleet was in special 
danger from Admiral Van Tromp—anxious men 
came with sad faces to talk about the sickness and 
the seas, and the vessels in the Channel. 

Oh! those dreadful days, when men’s hearts failed,, 
them for fear, and the terrors of the last day seemed 
all but at hand—when great thriving citizens, 
coming in hackney coaches down Ilolborn, would 
sometimes find the pace slacken, slacken, slacken; 
till at last, the horses stopping outright, the citizen 
thrusts his head out between the heavy leather 
curtains, to see his coachman alight, and stagger 
to the window suddenly struck sick of the plague. 
With a heavy heart the frightened citizen alights, 
and enters another coach, but with scarcely much 
heart to enjoy that night, at Eox Hall, the humours 
of the Cocknies pulling off cherries and tossing off 
yellow wine. 

A month more of the red crosses and burying of 
the dead in the open Tot-hill Fields, and now people 
with pale faces talk of nothing but medicines, and 
best friends make each other presents of plague 
water. There will not be a soul in the Spring 
Gardens when Mr. Pepys strolls in there, in dreary 
lack of amusement. “Lord, how everybody looks!” 
he says, “and the concourse in the street is of death 
and nothing else; and so few people going up and 
down that the town is like a place distressed and for¬ 
saken.” And where, under the trees, there used to 
be laughing, quaffing, and glass-emptying, and some¬ 
times sword-crossing, and oaths, and comedy songs, 
and all the wilful, wicked, godless people of that cor¬ 
rupt age danced and talked folly—there was now 
only a poor woman come to scold about a kinswo¬ 
man dead of the plague and buried in the common 
pit, while her rank palpably demanded the church¬ 
yard. 

There was, doubtless, at this time much the same 
ghastly talk going on in Cooper’s Gardens, near 
the Bankside, over in Lambeth, where ruthlessly the 
Waterloo Bridge now runs—those pleasure gardens 
that Cooper, a Scotch gardener of the Earl of 
Arundel, had opened, when Arundel House oppo¬ 
site was taken down. The fragments of the Arundel 
marbles lay gathering green mould in the low dry 
walks opposite Somerset House in those hot plague 
days, unheeded among the thriving laurels and tho 


tall seeding grass—those days when no cry was 
heard in the quiet streets but the dismal “ Bring 
out your dead!” 

“ When things began to return to their own 
channel,” writes Defoe, embodying the traditions of 
the time, “wonderful it was to see how populous 
the city was again all on a sudden; so that a 
stranger could not miss the numbers that were lost, 
neither was there any miss of the inhabitants as to 
then* dwellings. Few or no einj)ty houses were to 
be seen; or if there were some, there was no want 
of tenants for them. I wish I could say that, as 
the city had a new face, so the manners of the 
people had a new appearance. I doubt not but 
there were many that retained a sincere sense of 
their deliverance, and that were heartily thankful 
to that Sovereign Hand that had jDrotected them 
in so dangerous a time; it would be very uncharit¬ 
able to judge otherwise in a city so populous, and 
where the people were so devout as they were in the 
time of the visitation itself*; but except what of this 
was to be found in particular families and faces, it 
must be acknowledged that the general practice of 
>the people was just as it was before, and very little 
difference was to be seen. 

“ Some, indeed, said things were worse—that the 
morals of the people declined from this time; that 
the people, hardened by the danger they had been 
in, like seamen after a storm is over, were more 
wicked and more stupid, more bold and hardened, 
in their vices and immoralities than they were be¬ 
fore ; but I will not carry it so far either. If ten 
lepers were healed,” adds the pious chronicler, 
“ and but one returned to give thanks, I desire to 
be as that one, and to be thankful for myself.” 

London before the great Plague and great 
Fire was not divided into rigid city and west- 
end, as it is now. Prince Rupert carried on 
his chemical experiments, and had his audiences 
of discontented old cavaliers, and scraped his 
mezzotintos at his quiet house in the Barbican. 
Shifty Shaftesbury, the plotter and trickster, in¬ 
trigued in Aldersgate Street, close to the quiet 
garden-house where Milton prayed and sang, con¬ 
spicuous by the eight pilasters, and the work of Inigo 
Jones; it has seen many reverses—has been in its 
day a tavern, an inn, a hospital, and lastly a dis¬ 
pensary. 

The stately Duke of Newcastle, the great 
tamer of horses, lived with his sublime dame in 
ClerkenweHl. In Aldersgate Street also lived the 
Duke of Lauderdale and the Bishop of London; 
the city was fashionable then, and the Strand was 
the centre of French civilization. 

The present Temple Bar, that so many ghosts 
nightly defile through, is not tho one that was there 
when the fire shone towards it. The old bar was of 
timber, with only one entrance for foot passengers, 
and that on the Surrey (south) side. The present 
is from Wren’s design, and is built of his favourite 
Portland stone; those black east-side statues that 
look towards St. Paul’s, the work of one John Bush- 
nell, are Queen Elizabeth and King James, and 
those on the west side Charles I and Chaises iz. 
Where the rain has fallen, and the figures look 
as if they had stretched out their hands to see if 
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it still rained, tlie stones are white and clean from 
sooty and fuliginous defilement. For all future 
great fires they are perpetually on the look-out. 

The time when a gibbet stood in Connaught 
Tlace, when well-to-do men lived in alleys out of 
Fetter Lane, was wondrously different from ours. 
In those days London was fortified; the city had 
gates; a stone bridge ran over the Fleet, and 
joined it with Ludgate Hill. That dreadful fire 
mowed down 89 churches, 400 streets, and 13,200 
houses in its four days’ fury. 

London is no more the London of before the Fire 
-than it is the London of Caesar. The one lies 
buried yards deep under the Mansion House and 
Exchange, and under the busy feet of Lombard 
Street money-makers; the other, palaces and 
hovels, all alike pressed down into a thin layer of 
charcoal dust under the huge weight of miles of 
streets—where once hedges of may-thorn thrived, 
trees grew and waved their plumes, and where 
birds sang and made merry. 


CANADA. 

Never, in the annals of the realm, did the ocean 
separate a Prince of Wales from the land of his 
birth, till the recent passage of the Atlantic by 
Albert Edward, though many princes of the blood, 
and some heirs-apparent, have gone over the nar¬ 
row seas to the adjoining continent. The voyages 
of the latter description have had various and very 
different objects in view. The first Charles Stuart 
crossed the Channel on an errand which the nation 
thoroughly abhorred—that of looking out for him¬ 
self a Spanish bride—and returned, to the joy of 
the people, from the impolitic expedition, a dis¬ 
appointed suitor, meeting with no sympathy at 
humiliation having been added to failure. The 
second of the same name, while a mere youth, fled to 
an opposite coast in a time of political convulsion, to 
avoid sharing the calamities of his father, and came 
back, having learned no wisdom from years of exile, 
adversity, and dependence upon a precarious foreign 
hospitality. Centuries farther back, Edward the 
Black Prince, warlike son of a martial sire, went 
abroad as soldier and governor, to make his name a 
terror among those with whom neighbourly relations 
should have been cultivated. At a date still more 
remote, history tells a most mournful tale of a royal 
seafarer. Our Henry i parted from his son and 
heir at a Norman port, anticipating a speedy meet¬ 
ing with him again in England. The king crossed 
the sea, and landed safely at Southampton. Prince 
William, with a train of gay young courtiers, the 
flower of the nobility, followed in the “White 
Ship,” a new vessel, manned by fifty able seamen, 
under the command of a mariner whose father had 
piloted the king’s father, the Conqueror, in the 
same waters. But hours were spent on the deck 
in feasting and revelry before they set sail. Three 
barrels of wine were distributed to the crew, who 
abandoned themselves to riot and intoxication. 
Alas for the revellers ! Owing to the helm being 
neglected, the ship was carried by the current 
against a rock, and became a wreck within sight of 


land. None escaped to shore, with the solitary 
exception of a butcher of Bouen. 

Considering the ordinary dangers of the seas, 
which no foresight can elude or prudence baffle, we 
are thankful to record the safe passage of the Prince 
of Wales over the great waters to and from Canada. 
With unmingled satisfaction the voyage may be 
regarded; enforced by no adversity, impelled by 
no warlike ambition, but intended to gratify the 
wishes of a right loyal people, and cement their 
union to the throne of the mother-country by the 
personal interchange of courtesies between them 
and the sovereign’s first-born son—a visit, too, cal¬ 
culated to store the mind of the illustrious visitor 
with useful information respecting a magnificent 
portion of the great empire, which (though far dis¬ 
tant be the time) he may be called upon to govern. 
The occasion invites a notice of the region, chiefly 
retrospective. 

A century has just elasped since the whole of 
Canada became British ground, by a capitulation 
which included the country from the fishing sta¬ 
tions on the coast to the unknown western wilder¬ 
ness. It had been previously for a longer period 
in the possession of the French. They were the 
first Europeans who appeared on the waters of the 
St. Lawrence, and gave that name to the great 
liver, from the discovery of its embouchure on tho 
festival day of the saint and martyr. This was 
effected by the enterprise of Jacques Cartier, an 
experienced Breton navigator, who reached the 
shore of Gaspe Bay in the year 1534, and erected 
a cross thirty feet high, with a shield bearing the 
flours-de-hjs of France, thus taking possession of it 
for his king, according to the fashion of the time. 
During a second voyage, in the following year, he 
pushed his way up the stream to a bold headland 
frowning over it, part of a rocky wall three hun¬ 
dred feet high, and moored his vessel hard by in a 
convenient haven. With the exception of his three 
small barks and a little Indian village, the country 
seemed as if freshly come from the hand of the 
Creator. No other trace of man or of his works 
appeared. From the top of the highest eminences 
to the distant horizon, in every direction, down to 
the water’s edge, the eye wandered over the dense 
forest; and hill and valley, mountain and plain, 
were covered with the deep green mantle of the 
summer’s foliage. At this very spot there are now 
verdant pastures and cultivated fields, ships of war 
and merchandise, with a large and opulent capital 
—Quebec. 

Leaving two vessels and their crews at the sta¬ 
tion intended for winter quarters, the adventurer 
proceeded up the river, anxious to make further 
discoveries. He reached the native town of Ilock- 
elaga, ascended a lofty hill in its neighbourhood, 
overlooking a pros]ject of singular beauty, and 
called the eminence Mont Boyal. The name has 
since been corrupted into Montreal, and extended 
to the fine modern city on the site of the old wig¬ 
wams, and to the island on which it stands. On a 
subsequent occasion he attempted to advance more 
to the westward, but was baffled by the difficult 
navigation, and only heard of a great lake in tho 
distance—the fine expanse of Lake Ontario. Euro- 
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pean eyes liacl now gazed for the first time on the 
grand rapids above Montreal, which are only to be 
safely passed by hardy boatmen familiar with them; 
on the junction of the Ottowa with the St. Lawrence, 
at the rapids of St. Anne; and the numerous 
wooded islands, of every variety of size and shape, 
which divide the main stream into a labyrinth of 
tortuous channels. The Canadian Boat Song cele¬ 
brates the scenery. 

“ Faintly as tolls the evening chime. 

Our voices keep tune and our oars keep time. 

Soon as the woods on shore look dim. 

We’ll sing at St. Ann’s our parting hymn. 

Kow, brothers, row, the stream runs fast. 

The rapids aro near, and the daylight’s pas'*. 

“ Why should wo yet our sail unfurl ? 

There is not a breath the blue wave to curl; 

But, when the wind blows off the shore. 

Oh! sweetly we’ll rest our weary oar. 

Blow, breezes, blow, the stream runs fast. 

The rapids aro near, and the daylight’s past.”' 

** Utawa’s tide, this trembling moon 
Shall soe.us float over thy surges soon.” 

The natives consisted chiefly of the Iroquois, or 
Five Nations, on the south bank of the river, in¬ 
dependent of each other, but usually acting in con¬ 
cert to resist an enemy; of the Hurons and Algon- 
quins, their hereditary foes, on the northern shore 
—tribes of the Eed Indian family, whose fate 
forms one of the saddest chapters in the history of 
the sons of Adam. They gradually faded away 
before the whites, struck down by unknown wea¬ 
pons of destruction, consumed by the deadly fire¬ 
water, and ravaged by small-pox, while dispossessed 
of their hunting-grounds by the stranger, till 
only a remnant now remain, few and feeble, faint 
and weary, “ fast travelling to the shades of their 
fathers, towards the setting sun.” 

The expeditions mentioned, opened a new region 
to knowledge; but more than half a century elapsed 
before its colonization commenced. This was the 
task of Samuel de Champlain, the agent of a French 
trading company, who gave his name to the beauti¬ 
ful lake in the State of New York, which perpetuates 
his memory. On the 3rd of July, 1608, he arrived 
at the high rocky wall of the St. Lawrence, where 
his predecessor had moored his barks, and imme¬ 
diately chose it as the site of the future capital. 
Experience has amply shown the wisdom of the 
selection, the position being nearly impregnable, 
while completely commanding the navigation of the 
river, and quite as much adapted for commerce as 
for war. Having felled a few trees, and uprooted 
the wild vines, some rude huts were erected in 
which to pass the winter. The first snow was seen 
on the 18th of November, but rapidly melted away. 
It fell again in December, and remained upon the 
ground to the end of April. From that time to 
the present, the climate has exhibited much the 
same rigour. The new settlement made very slow 
progress. In 1621, Quebec numbered only fifty 
souls, of all ages and both sexes, with a stone fort 
for their protection. Shortly afterwards, it was 
compelled to surrender to the Einglish; but as 
peace had been signed at home before the capture, 
it was restored to the vanquished. For a hundred 
and thirty subsequent years, the country remained 


in the possession of the French, under the too 
ambitious title of New France, for there was little 
material prosperity answering to the denomination. 
Its present permanent name, Canada, is either de¬ 
rived from the words Aca ncidct, meaning “ nothing 
here,” spoken by the natives, or from Kanata, sig¬ 
nifying, in the language of the Iroquois, “ a collec¬ 
tion of huts”—a very humble appellation for a 
territory of 360,000 square miles, stamped with the- 
grandest natural features. 

One of the first objects contemplated by Pitt, 
afterwards the great Lord Chatham, when placed' 
at the head of the British ministry, was the expul¬ 
sion of the French from North America. He ad¬ 
dressed himself to it with characteristic energy;, 
and the early spring of 1759 witnessed the despatch, 
of an armament to effect the purpose, with which 
large forces from our Transatlantic colonies were 
to co-operate. The latter settlements, started about 
the same period as the French, had at this time 
upwards of 1,300,000, inhabitants, while the popu¬ 
lation of Canada had only increased to 60,000. Of 
these, 6700 were in or immediately around Quebec, 
4000 at Montreal, and 1500 at the little town of 
Three Eivers. The remainder were either in 
scattered homesteads along the fertile banks of the 
river and its tributaries, or fur-hunters in the vast 
wildernesses, scarcely less rude than the savages 
around them. Here and there might be seen a 
neat -wooden church, the centre of a few farms closely 
bordered by the encumbering forest. Westward of 
Montreal there was no place of any importance. 
The fine tract of country on the northern shores of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie had been but very partially 
explored. Where Kingston now stands, a few 
dwellings clustered around Fort Frontenac. At 
Niagara, a small village had grown up near the fort. 
But myriads of wild fowl had undisturbed posses¬ 
sion of the Bay of Toronto, on the shores of which 
parliaments have mot, and nearly 30,000 subjects are 
now gathered. Quebec consisted then, as now, of a 
lower town, on the beach of the river, and an upper, 
on the heights above. Tho latter contained the 
governor’s palace, the citadel, the courts of justice,, 
the bishop’s palace, nine churches, the house of the 
Knights Hospitallers, the Jesuits’ College, and the 
dwellings of the wealthy inhabitants. An unfavour¬ 
able picture has been drawn of the habits of the 
colonists, and with truth. Indolence and drunken¬ 
ness prevailed, to which the many holidays of the 
church were thought to have so much contributed 
as to lead to a reduction in the number of the fete 
days. Henri de Pont Brian, the Bishop of Quebec, 
in a pastoral address issued just before the conquest, 
referred to the threatened danger as a judgment 
provoked by the “ profane diversions, the insuffer¬ 
able excesses of games of chance, open robberies,, 
heinous acts of injustice, and shameful rapines.” 

[To be continued.] 


MUSIC—PAST AND PEESENT. 

While poetry is the expression of the gifted few 
only, and the true art of painting is confined to a 
very limited number, the practice of music would 
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seem to be tbe patrimony of all who care to secure 
its often unappreciated privileges. Maiiy have been 
the anathemas sent forth in condemnation of those 
who have no music in their souls :— 

“ The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moved by concert of sweet sounds, 

Is fit for treason, stratagems, and spoils : 

* * * * * 

Let no such man be trusted.” 

Fortunately for society, the instances are somewhat 
rare, even in this matter-of-fact island of Great 
Britain, where there is utter disregard of the power 
and good offices of music at the present day. 
England was never, is not now, creative in the 
higher reaches of harmony; but she is an excel¬ 
lent nurse, and has brought more foreign produc¬ 
tions to full growth and perfection than any other 
country. As a nation, we must make the most of 
this fact, since there is another which goes to prove 
that, comparatively, we have but little native music. 
An able winter on music, and a musician himself, 
says : “ The Irish and Scotch have a native music; 
but he who would find the original music of Eng¬ 
land must seek it in Wales!” True; but if this be 
not paradoxical, it is begging the question, since it 
is recorded of Haydn that he was so fond of Scotch, 
Irish, and Welsh melodies, that he harmonized 
many of them, and hung them up in frames; but 
no English compositions received the same honour. 

The question so often asked and so variously 
explained, What is poetry P is more indefinite and 
less cosmopolitan than the question, What is 
music ? At the glorious completement of creation 
the stars sang together for joy; and the great 
volumes of God and life are studded here and there 
with the exercise and power of music, in festival, 
battle, mirth, and mournfulness. We hear its 
holiest strains in the harpings of the royal shep¬ 
herd ; sweetest in the lyre of Jubal; stirring and 
inspiring in the song of Miriam : “ Sing ye to the 
Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously; the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into the sea;” ter¬ 
rible in the destruction of the walls of Jericho. 
From the first morning anthem in Paradise to the 
last inspiration of prayer and praise to the Creator, 
music has been a part of the sacred ordinances. 
From the first battle and strife of men to the latest 
conflict, the inspiriting aid of music has always been 
recognised, and in not a few instances has had a 
goodly right to share the honour of the victory. 
It is said—it never was gainsayed—that Lulebolero 
(see Macaulay’s History) won the Revolution of 
1688, and sent the unprincipled son of a bad father 
to exile. The mother will try long and wearily to 
rock the little one to sleep by merely repeating one 
of the most infantile nursery songs; but if she 
adds melody to the words, or if she extemporize a 
melody without words, the object is soon attained. 
Our latest oriental historian is both amusing and 
instructive in the facts he gives of the power 
even of a simple flute over the terrible rage of a 
troupe of caged elephants. There is an Egyptian 
rule, which sets down that “ nothing but beautiful 
forms and fine music should be allowed to enter 
the assemblies of young people.” 

The writer is intimately acquainted with a preacher 


(not an Englishman) who, in the preparation of an 
important sermon, would always put his body into 
good frame by hearing good music, not to the neg¬ 
lect of the heart’s preparation by prayer and medi¬ 
tation. And, assuredly, the public had the benefit 
of it. Nor is this preacher alone. George Herbert, 
of whom it is pleasurable to record anything, went 
twice a-week from his parsonage of Bemerton to 
the cathedral of Salisbury for the pleasure of enjoy¬ 
ing the choral services there. The grave Ralph 
Erskine was an enthusiast with his violoncello. 
The tradition is still current in Scotland, that a 
deputation from the more rigid of his humble flock 
waited on their pastor, to offer a respectful remon¬ 
strance against his indulgence in musical taste. 
The worthy divine did not condescend to argue 
with them, but, bringing the obnoxious instrument, 
he gave forth some of Scotia’s old melodies, secu¬ 
lar and sacred, till the excited feelings of his audi¬ 
tors found vent in alternate joy and weeping and 
exulting praise. At length, the spokesman of the 
deputation said that it was not the big instrument, 
but the “ sinfu’ wee fiddle,” that could be objection¬ 
able. It was the “ wee fiddle,” however, with 
which the eloquent and estimable Bourdaloue used 
to relieve his studies. Luther’s passion for music 
is too well known to be dwelt on here. 

Admitting the negative position of England in 
her national songs, opera and oratorio, she is 
in cathedral music, old glees and madrigals 
combined, before all the world. The latter were 
much fostered in the reign of Elizabeth, and have 
been most popular ever since—an evidence of great 
national taste both in the exquisite harmony and 
eloquent quaintness of the subjects. Of cathedral 
music, and its importance to ecclesiastical worship as 
by law' established, much has been written, and much 
more may yet be interesting. Byron says: “ I 
always took great delight in the English cathedral 
service; it cannot fail to inspire every man, who 
thinks at all, with devotion;” a remark, by the 
way, which illustrates how much, the mere aesthetic 
is often con founded with higher feelings. 

On hearing the burial service of Purcell and 
Croft performed at Oxford, at the funeral of Dr. 
Kenicot, Hannah More says : “ The choir service 
was awful, and almost beyond bearing.” And it 
may be stated in favour of chanting, that Mrs. Fry, 
Robert Hall, and Adam Clarke invariably used to 
chant their sermons; and the most popular preachers 
of the present day, especially in Wales, adopt the 
same custom—and it is a very old custom, as old 
as the songs of the ancient bards. The writer has 
recently confirmed the fact in Pembrokeshire that 
“ a Welsh sermon was delivered in which the 
preacher ascended to the minor sixth of the scale 
and completely intoned his oration, to the evident 
delight and satisfaction of his hearers.” And the 
effect outwardly of this “hwyl” (pronounced whoill, 
not howl) upon the Welsh people is electric, and, 
to the stranger, startling. The whole history of 
these hardy sons of the hills seems to crowd upon 
you during one of these hwyls, and you feel that 
this has been the rallying spark in many a deed of 
noblest effort. 

As to the antiquity of church music, Andrew 
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Marvel admits tliat the origin of the choral service 
can he traced to the year of our Lord 350, but this 
not in England. We have no English musical com¬ 
position extant previous to 1400—“ not so much as a 
single melody or dance tune.” The earliest English 
song of which we possess a copy, was written on 
the Battle of Agincourt (1415), and is in the Pepy- 
sian library, Magdalen College. “ We may ol> 
serve,” says a recent writer, “ that the victor in this 
glorious passage of arms was a skilful musician, 
being a devoted lover of church music, and a per¬ 
former on the organ.” Indeed, we make but 
little show in musical matters till the days of mas¬ 
culine Bess, who was a good composer and an ex¬ 
cellent performer. Some of her mss. will be found 
quite difficult enough of execution, at this present day 
of universal execution, and little else. Henry vm, 
like his prototype Hero, was also an excellent fiddler. 
Charles I encouraged all the arts, (including music) 
as far as the troubles of his reign would give him 
opportunity. Oliver Cromwell “ loved a good voice, 
and instrumental music also.” Charles II established 
a band of twenty-four violins, out of which sprung 
our first great English performer on that instru¬ 
ment—John Bannister. And John Bannister first 
introduced public concerts into London about 1678. 
And thus, by slow steps, the way was being pre¬ 
pared for a new era in music, which was founded 
and established, as a universality, by the composer 
of the sublime “ Messiah,” not losing sight of the 
praiseworthy attempts of Sir Thomas Gresham and 
others, to make music a national feature of our 
social economy. It was left for Handel so to popu¬ 
larize what had previously been most exclusive, and 
to make England eventually the cradle for the ex¬ 
pression of the noblest compositions of the greatest 
masters—and with highest success. Looking over 
the Life of Handel by a recent writer, we were struck 
with the melancholy close of his musical career. 
Several of his last comjDositions were failures. He 
had exhausted all his resources—he had spent the 
last penny of the ten thousand pounds which he 
had possessed—he had contracted debts—he could 
go no further—he was obliged to confess himself 
vanquished, to close his theatre, and (what was 
more grievous to so honest a man) to suspend his 
payments. This was a part of the cost of immor¬ 
tality to Handel, and the introduction of musical 
taste into England. Handel was a shrewd man, 
and no mean wit out of his compositions, and it 
may be that the following facts concerning his 
opera disasters may have turned his attention to a 
higher and nobler source for the employment of 
his great musical genius. In 1737, Colley Cibber 
says of opera : “ The truth is, that this kind of en¬ 
tertainment being so entirely sensual, it had no 
possibility of getting the better of our reason but 
by its novelty; and that novelty could never be 
supported but by an annual change of the best 
voices, which, like the finest flowers, bloom but for 
a season, and when that is over, are only dead 
nosegays. Erom this natural cause, we have seen 
within the last two years, even Earinelli singing to 
an audience of five-and-thirty pounds.” Victor 
Schoelcher, Handel’s biographer, adds to this: 
“With a public so artistically ignorant as to grow 


tired of the most beautiful works in a few days, it 
may be imagined how much, not only of genius, 
but moral courage and strength of will Handel re¬ 
quired to undertake its musical education, and to 
cure it of the insatiable craving for novelty which 
was caused by that ignorance.” The task was a 
gigantic one, and it was most nobly and ]3ersever- 
ingly performed. 

When but a young man, Handel followed his 
dapper little patron George II to England, “ making” 
(to use old Fuller’s words) “ that place his mother, 
not which bred, but which fed himfor in England 
he lived, wrought, died, and was immortalized. 
His fame as a composer had preceded him, and 
he w r as engaged, on his arrival in this country, to 
write operas for Aaron Hill, the manager of the 
theatre in the Haymarkct. He afterwards, as we 
have seen, became his own manager and his own com¬ 
poser, wilting, in all, some thirty-six operas. Hone 
of these, as a whole, were privileged to give the 
composer lasting fame, though a few of them, es¬ 
pecially in parts, are appreciated to this day. never¬ 
theless, for a period of years Handel stuck to the 
stage with a power and pertinacity which overthrew 
and finally crushed one of the greatest musical 
cliques on record. This accomplished, Handel 
turned his attention to sacred composition. Already 
one of the greatest masters of instrumentation, as 
well as the most perfect performers, it was his to 
embod}^ the earthly pilgrimage of the Messiah and 
other noble works in a language of musical ex¬ 
pression, which, by their very eloquence and sub¬ 
limity, will live through all future ages. Doubtless 
he saw also (for he was a wise as well as a shrewd 
man) that the Italians would eventually claim the 
lyrical stage almost as their exclusive right. Bid¬ 
ding the opera farewell, then, he began that nobler 
career which made his fame universal and his name 
a household word on every musical hearth in Eng¬ 
land. For it is an established fact that no musical 
performance, for the benefit of any charity or in¬ 
stitution, will secure so full a house and such large 
receipts as the oratorios of Handel. We may add 
to these the “Creation ” of Haydn, and the “Elijah” 
of Mendelsshon—both composers from the same 
land of sacred song, the land of Luther, and not 
Don Giovanni. Handel wrote in all twenty-four 
oratorios ; but four only hold a prominent place in 
England. The lover of musical facts, however, 
will find that many of the best passages from both 
the less popular operas and oratorios were after¬ 
wards incorporated in those masterpieces now so 
constantly before the public. We have here, as 
the works of one genius, thirty-six operas and 
twenty-four oratorios, with which to lay the corner¬ 
stone of a universal love for music amongst us. 

Haydn, the son of a humble Cartwright, followed 
in the wake of his greater countryman some twenty 
years later, and identified himself with England in 
like manner. But he came into the field of sacred 
music late in life, producing his greatest work, the 
“ Creation,” at 63. After reading of the refusal of 
Handel, when poor and needy, to accompany the 
Duke of Tuscany to - Italy, a land the young com¬ 
poser was anxious to visit, but not in the suite and 
employ of a patron, it is difficult to harmonize the 
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genius of the 44 Creation ” with the following piece 
of rank-worship : “ Haydn had already produced 
his first four symphonies, when, in 1759, Eriedberg, 
the conductor of the oratorio for the Prince Ester- 
hazy employed him to compose one to be played at 
Eisenstadt, the residence of the prince. When the 
day of performance arrived, the symphony com¬ 
menced ; but in the middle of the first allegro the 
prince interrupted the performance by asking who 
was the composer of so fine a thing ? 4 Haydn,’ 

replied Eriedberg, presenting him to the prince, 
who cried, 4 What! such music by such a nigger ? 
Well, nigger, henceforth you are in my service. 
What is your name?’ 4 Joseph Haydn.’ 4 Go and 
dress yourself as a chapel-master, I don’t like to 
see you so. You are too little, and your face is in¬ 
significant. Get a new coat, a curled wig, bands, 
and red heels; but let them be high, that the 
stature may correspond with your merit. Do you 
understand P Go, and everything will be given to 
you.’ ” Add to this, that Mozart, when organist to 
the Archbishop of Salzburg, was sent to eat with the 
servants and scullions of his prince, and sufficient 
reason may be gathered therefrom for England 
being selected as the nursing-mother of both the 
composers and their compositions. Sorry are we 
to place the name of the beloved Mendelsslion 
among the composers of the past, yet pleased are 
we to know that his works will live after him. 

It is very creditable to any lover of the music of 
the past to endeavour to revive the spirit of love 
for that music. This credit is due to Mr. Ohappel, 
whose entertainments of old English melodies has 
given a fresh impetus to that long dead-and-buried 
glory of our national institutions—and this, too, 
after it has been so long the fashion to despise and 
cast aside these few rare and touching melodies as 
too “slow,” and too English, and too old, for the 
fast, foreign, and new-fashioned musical spirit of 
the present generation. We have had 44 Even¬ 
ings of the Songs of Ireland,” 44 Nights with Burns” 
and the poetry of Scotland; and now and again 
we have 44 Hours with the Welsh bardsbut few 
and feeble have been the attempts to give English 
nationality to what is nationally English. This is 
the more to be regretted since there is no country 
in the world where the loves and memories of Home 
are so socially and domestically reverenced, and 
out of which, in past times, so much of music and 
characteristic poetry has been drawn. Certain it is 
that, so far as the present age is concerned, future 
generations will have to pass over the middle oi 
the nineteenth century to times anterior, for any 
records of truly national music. And among the 
names which we have already recorded as the 
creators of that national music will be found those 
of Arne, Shield, Arnold, Dibdin, Carey, and in 
somewise, Stevenson and Bishop. 

When managed in the right spirit, and directed 
to right uses, music forms a most valuable branch 
of education. Hence our desire for its purity—our 
wish that an art so humanizing, so brute-taming, 
shall hold its ancient and honoured position in our 
institutions, and in our homes. Much of the civil¬ 
izing power of music we have witnessed for our¬ 
selves with great gratification, in going to and fro 


through our dear old stream-singing, wood-warbling 
country. In mechanics’ institutes and other places 
of the kind, the attractions of music might be 
oftener supplied, where working men with their 
families might enjoy harmless recreation, and so 
be less tempted to resort to scenes of hurtful ex¬ 
citement. 

Several years ago, after a long season of musical 
probation, the spirit of improvement took posses¬ 
sion of our professors and teachers of music, mainly 
brought about by the popular systems of Mainzor 
and Hullah, which revolutionized the old system 
and its theories. The starting of two led to imi¬ 
tation by many, till the musical public was overrun 
with new methods of learning to sing. Neverthe¬ 
less, the first in the field held the position; and 
without questioning the soundness of the prin¬ 
ciples or analyzing their details in any way, Messrs. 
Mainzer and Hullah opened up a new era by 
circulating their modes of teaching throughout the 
United Kingdom. And if they did nothing more, 
they morally improved the minds of thousands who 
otherwise might have had no stimulating influences 
to direct them to the pleasant fields of harmony. 


CHRISTMAS. 

Tiie timo is solemn, but it is not sad ; 

Tho dim descending year may cast its shade 
Across our path, and tempt us to lament 
The loss of brighter, greener days; but still 
Tho heart appeals to that which cannot die. 

And now is open most to charity. 

For love is a perennial plant, and blooms 
Alike i-n every clime and every soil: 

But this her special season. Not when Spring 
Warms tho young blood, and stimulates the force 
Of appetite and fancy, but when all 
Tli’ unbroken family are met once more 
Around some well-known hearth, and give the rein 
To household pleasures. Draw the curtains close 
And pile the blazing fire. Check not the clear 
Bright laugh of childhood j but call young and old 
To festive gambols. Spread the table well 
With hospitable cheer. Let genial Mirth 
With Innocenco go hand in hand. Now drown 
Each rankling grievance in the rising tide 
Of deep domestic happiness. Forget 
The fierce anxieties of life. Forgot 
The dreary world without, or give more thanks 
For comforts so contrasted with its gloom. 

But oh! remember such as share them not j 
Amidst thy banquet tliink upon the poor. 

And grudge them not their portion, lest they cry 
To heaven against thee, and so shut the gates 
Of mercy on thy prayer. Fear not that God 
Will frown upon his children’s pastime. Go, 

Enjoy his bounty freely, but withal 

Show mercy to his creatures. Nay, thou chur;. 

Scan not then* faults too sharply, unless thou 
Thyself art faultless. But consider well 
They are Christ’s logacy. Thy gifts to thorn 
Are by himself endorsed. To send away 
A suppliant is to turn Him from your door. 

With these—the open heart, and open hand— 

E’en freezing -winter has its joys. 

Come then, and let us learn to kneel awhile 
Around the death-bed of another year, 

And think how God has led us, by a way 
"We knew not, through tho wilderness of life ; 

Has taught our ignorance, has heard our prayers. 

Has healed our sorrows, and relievod our wants. 
Crowned us with mercies, shielded us from foes. 

Has given his Son to suffer in our stead, 

Has sent his Spirit to renew our hearts, 

And opened immortality to man. 

DEI.LA. 
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BARTHEL WINKLER. 

A TALE OF HESSE DARMSTADT. 

CHAPTER III. 

Winkler ran more than he walked home, for his 
heart was pent full with all that had happened to 
him that day, and he longed to get his tongue 
a-wagging to his better half. But if he expected 
(as doubtless he did) to have all he related received 
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as truth, he reckoned without his host; for his 
good wife exhibited nothing of the credulity of 
which her sex is accused. On the contrary, she 
questioned and cross-questioned, doubted and sur¬ 
mised, with many a sapient shake of the head, 
so that at last the schoolmaster, accustomed in 
his own domain to implioit acceptance of all his 
theories, not to say his facts, felt not a little sur¬ 
prised, and, if truth must be told, somewhat vexed. 
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BAKTHEL WINKLES. 


But when the good woman wound up by saying, 
with a smile, in which a shade of self-complacent 
triumph might be detected, “ Barthel, Barthel, 
your new acquaintance has, I fear, been making 
game of you after all—there are no lack of such 
jesters in Darmstadtthe schoolmaster could bear 
it no longer, but called out: “ Stop, wife ; I won’t 
listen to that. You do cruel injustice to a man 
whose honest face, and frank noble bearing, could 
never belong to a deceiver. And now I think of 
it,” (he fumbled in his pocket as he spoke,) “ I have 
something here which may give you a better opi¬ 
nion of my sagacity. I was to give this to you, 
Mr. Landgrave said, with his kindest greetings, 
and to tell you to nurse yourself well, and want for 
nothing.” So saying, honest Winkler put tbe 
little packet into his wife’s hand, who became pale 
with affright when, on its being opened, four shin¬ 
ing gold ducats fell out on the counterpane. 

“ See now, Maggy,” cried out Winkler to the 
thunderstruck woman ; “ see now, and confess my 
new friend is no Darmstadt jester, but a gentleman, 
every inch of him.” 

But who can he be? was now the question 
eagerly canvassed by both husband and wife, and 
it remained as dark and unsolved at the end as at 
the beginning of the discussion; for the more they 
beat their brains, the less satisfied were they with 
the conjectured solution to which it led them, so 
that at last they gave up guessing, and concurred 
in the conclusion that their Benjamin Ludwig had 
happened upon sponsors who would certainly be no 
loss to him.” 

On Saturday morning, Winkler went to the 
parish minister for the double purpose of getting 
the baby’s birth duly registered, and of appointing 
the baptism for the next morning. The clergyman 
was a venerable old man, who knew his school¬ 
master well and appreciated him highly; and to 
Winkler’s joyful surprise he accosted him with : “ I 
know all about it, schoolmaster. Mr. Forestwar- 
den sent me a note early this morning, containing 
all that I need to know, and he himself will bo 
here in good time for church to-morrow morning.” 

And now, with what alacrity did Winkler hurry 
home to carry that good news piping hot to his 
wife. The distance between the parsonage and 
school-house was not great, but it seemed inter¬ 
minable to Winkler’s impatienco ; and when he did 
at length reach his wife’s bedside, so great was the 
fulness of his joy, that, in its overflowings, he for¬ 
got to lay the smallest emphasis on Iris own supe¬ 
rior discernment. 

Dame Winkler was now perfectly satisfied and 
at rest, save in one particular, but that was no un¬ 
important one, viz. the dinner arrangements. In 
vain Winkler called her a very Martha, and re¬ 
minded her that Mary’s was the preferable example 
to follow; she insisted that one point of unfulfilled 
duty remained to be performed, namely, the pro¬ 
viding of suitable dishes for the viands Mr. Land¬ 
grave had promised to send; and as they themselves 
were but scantily provided with such articles, she 
opined that it would be desirable, and in such cir¬ 
cumstances allowable, to ask the loan of plates and 
dishes from the parsonage. 


On this subject too, however, the schoolmaster 
succeeded at last in quieting her restless anxiety, by 
suggesting that such a request could most properly 
be made when they saw what was sent, and con¬ 
sequently could say what number of dishes was 
required. Being luckily compelled to be inactive, 
the good dame contrived at length to become placid 
and composed also, and was therefore the better 
prepared to bear up under the still greater sur¬ 
prises which awaited her. 

Late that night drove up to the school-house door 
a waggon of a very singular appearance. It was 
very long, proportionably broad, unusually high, 
and covered over by a roof of painted linen canvas. 
Under a sort of canopy in front sat three men, 
who, as soon as the waggoner (who rode the near 
left-hand wheeler) drew up at the door, sprang 
down, and without further ceremony entered the 
house, and to the astonishment, and, truth to say, 
somewhat to the alarm of the worthy schoolmaster, 
they straightway began operations in a style that 
made his hair stand on end. In the first place, the 
schoolroom was turned topsy-turvy, every article of 
its furniture being unceremoniously turned out of 
doors, with the exception of the tables, which were 
forthwith overlaid with linen, so fine, so white, and 
so glossy, as never before had greeted Winkler’s 
eyes. Next were removed from the waggon’s dark 
recesses, boxes and hampers of all sizes, which were 
straightway deposited along the schoolroom wall, 
for the convenience of unpacking, which operation 
put the finishing stroke to the schoolmaster’s as¬ 
tonishment ; for, as box after box was opened, he saw 
thence removed and placed on the table, not pewter 
nor even china, but real silver dishes, on which were 
duly arranged cold roast meats of various names, 
pasties of unknown forms and most appetizing sa¬ 
vour, and tarts and cakes which seemed enough of 
themselves to satisfy the hunger of the “ baker’s 
dozen.” When the centre of the table was thus 
adorned, it was duty flanked by rows of silver 
plates, garnished by spoons and forks of the same 
precious metal, while the knives had silver handles ; 
and from distance to distance, along both sides of 
the pretty long schoolroom table, were ranged 
flasks of w r ine, both red and white. 

When at length all was arranged to their satis¬ 
faction, the three serving men withdrew, and the 
chief of the band, locking the door after him, deli¬ 
berately put the key in his pocket. 

Winkler reported all these proceedings with 
minute exactness to his wondering dame, who was 
at first strongly inclined to believe in necromancy, 
but was afterwards seized with a fit of such intense 
curiosity, that, but for the happy intervention of. 
the peep-window, (a contrivance of Winkler, in order 
to get an occasional glance from his chamber at 
what was passing in the school) through which she 
was enabled to see with her own eyes “ confirmation 
strong ” of her husband’s description, the conse¬ 
quences might have been fatal. Lastly, the “wise 
woman” begged for a peep, and when she got her 
nose pressed against the glass of the peep-window, 
she clapped her hands above her head, exclaiming, 
“ Oh dear ! it looks, for all the world, as if the vil¬ 
lagers were right after all, for they do say the 
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child’s god-father can he nothing short of his 
gracious highness the Landgrave himself. 55 

Betimes the baby was dressed, and a lovely baby 
it was; and what was more, it had on the same 
christening robe which had been worn eleven times 
before. 

But now at last the church bells began to ring, 
and poor Winkler was alternately cold and hot, for 
no sign of tho sponsors appeared. 

All at once he heard a rush of many feet just in 
front of the house: he hurried to the window, and 
his senses threatened to forsake him; there he saw, 
walking straight up to the door, a fine portly gen¬ 
tleman with a star on his left breast, which so shone 
and sparkled in the sunlight, that the dazzled eye 
could not gaze upon it; and leaning on his arm was 
a noble looking lady, in full dress; whilst at the 
gentleman’s other side walked, with a deeply defer¬ 
ential air, the venerable clergyman. Behind this 
first group came three high-born dames, and after 
them three gentlemen, dressed in garments all 
stiff with gold embroidery, and each having a gold 
key dangling at his hip. 

Honest Winkler shook in every limb, and could 
scarcely muster voice to call out to his wife: “They 
are coming ! But wife—Peggy—Maggy, I say, 
the forest-warden is our gracious master, the Land¬ 
grave ! What will become of us P Oh, what shall 
I do ?” 

“ Do P why, go out and receive him, 55 cried the 
dame, with true woman’s tact. “ Go, Barthel, go to 
meet them, I say, or I must get up to do it.” 

And go he did at last, though pale as a ghost; 
so that the Landgrave, who encountered him on the 
threshold, saw how it was, and, holding out his 
hand, said kindly: “ I believe you are petrified to 
find your good friend the forest-warden turned into 
the Landgrave; but there you are quite wrong, my 
good Winkler, and if you wish to please me, you 
will be just as frank and free here as you were in 
the wood where our acquaintance began. Cheer 
up, man, and bid the godmother welcome, for here 
she is.” And with a merry glance the prince pre¬ 
sented the Landgravine to the astonished school¬ 
master. 

But he that imagines all this condescension could 
enable friend Winkler to utter one word, little 
knows the consternating whir which had taken 
possession of liis mind, nothing but bow after 
bow, and those of the most awkward description, 
could he accomplish until a few friendly words 
from the well-known voice of his venerated pastor 
restored the poor man so far to himself, as to enable 
him to conduct the illustrious visitors to the small 
but exquisitely clean and orderly chamber in which 
mother and child were located. 

At their first entrance, some confusion arose from 
the difficulty of finding a sufficiency of seats to 
offer; but v/omen are much readier than men in 
accommodating themselves to circumstances, and 
after having by a glance helped each to find his 
proper place, the Landgravine came close to the 
side of the bed, and gazed with unmistakeable plea¬ 
sure on the lovely babe and its young-looking and 
still handsome mother. By command of the prin¬ 
cess, a large package was now brought in, contain¬ 


ing a goodly assortment of neat but not unsuitably 
fine baby clothes; and one dress, specially designed 
for the christening, was by her highness’s desire 
instantly put in use; and the time of divine service 
having now fully come, the whole party was soon 
seen advancing towards the church. 

Happy it was that the clergyman had succeeded 
in bringing Winkler to his senses, for he was 
organist, and no bad performer either; and when 
once engaged in his sacred avocation, he led the 
psalmody, both with hand and voice, in a style 
which gave no indication of his previous distrac¬ 
tion. 

After listening to a plain but impressive gospel 
sermon, the Landgrave, accompanied by his illus¬ 
trious consort, advanced to the font, and the bap¬ 
tismal ceremony was reverently performed ; after 
which the christening feast was held, to which 
both parson and sclmltheiss * were invited. 

But many a village dinner suffered that day 
from the effect of the princely visit. The result 
of neglect was perceptible in every pot of pottage; 
for what housewife could resist peering her utmost 
to get a glimpse of their high mightinesses; and 
where was the tongue, male or female, which could 
be weary of rehearsing the honours showered upon 
their schoolmaster (who, being much beloved, was 
less envied than might have been expected); while 
a multitude of all ages congregated in front of the 
schoolhouse, shouting, “ Long life to our good and 
gracious Landes-Vater (country’s father).” 

When the meal was ended, the servants recom¬ 
menced their activity; but this time, the dishes 
alone were returned to the boxes, and then to the 
waggon; all the eatables were ordered to be left 
for future consumption; and the nurse, aided by the 
eldest daughter of the house, knew not where to 
find pots, and bowls, and dishes, to receive all tho 
provision that was left. 

Meantime, the princely pair prepared to depart, 
feeling in their own bosoms no inconsiderable 
portion of the joy they had been the means of 
diffusing. But their bounty was not limited to 
meats and drinks, which, however plentiful, could 
only last for a few days; for the Landgravine, in 
saying good-bye to the dame, contrived to lay 
down a rouleau of money on the bed, while the 
Landgrave deposited on it a paper to which a 
mighty seal was attached. The nurse was not 
forgotten, and could relate to wondering village 
ears the story of such a payment as she had never 
received either before or afterwards. And having 
thus sowed the seed of future prosperity, the bene¬ 
volent rulers of Hesse Darmstadt walked quietly 
back to the parsonage, where they had left their 
equipages, amidst a burst of popular enthusiasm 
that made the welkin ring. 

When the proud and happy father returned after 
all was over to his wife’s bedside, he found her 
weeping for joy. The rouleau consisted of gold 
pieces, and such riches had never before met her 
wondering eyes. “ But read this, Barthel; oh, read 
it,” cried the overjoyed woman. 


* A species of village magistrate, charged vritli settling petty 
disputes and maintaining order among the peasantry. 
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And ho did read ; but what P No less than a 
pension, under the Landgrave’s own hand and seal, 
of sixty guldens additional, to the schoolmastor for 
life, (in order, as it expressly stated, to enable him 
to educate his numerous family,) with the further 
declaration, that this sum of sixty guldens should be 
“ continued to the widow during all the time of her 
natural life.” Within the larger document lay a 
little note, in "which the Landgrave pledged himself 
to care for the fortunes of his godchild in future 
years. 

Long did Winkler stand in speechless amazement, 
until at length large tears rolled down his cheeks, 
and he stammered forth: “ He was to bo called 
Benjamin, and in one sense he should still be named 
so; but now he must bear the honoured name of 
Ludwig, after the most generous and noble bene¬ 
factor a poor man ever had; and may the Lord 
God, who put it into our beloved sovereign’s heart 
to help us, bless and keep him in time and in 
eternity.” And with clasped hands, and tearful 
eyes raised to heaven, the mother added her heart¬ 
felt Amen. 


CANADA. 

PART II. 

At the time when the resolve was taken to make a 
bold dash at the key of Canada, there was a soldier 
of no standing in the Army List, and low too in the 
list of colonels—James Wolfe. But while a mere 
youth he had received the thanks of his general on 
the field of La Feldt; had distinguished himself 
greatly at the siege and capture of Louisburg; 
and stood high in the esteem of competent judges 
of military ability. He was still but a young man, 
when, at the instance of Pitt, the Gazette announced 
his promotion to the rank of major-general, and 
his appointment to command the expedition against 
Quebec. The fleet left our shores in February, 
1759, carrying nearly 8000 land forces, and finally 
assembled for the meditated blow, in the magnifi¬ 
cent harbour of Halifax. On the 25th of June, the 
armament reached the fair and fertile island of 
Orleans, immediately below the stronghold to be 
assailed; and the troops disembarked. The scene 
must have filled the mind of the general with 
anxiety as he advanced to the farther extremity of 
the island to reconnoitre. High waved the flag of 
France over the citadel on the bold headland, while 
every available point of the cliffs bristled with guns ; 
and 12,000 troops, regulars and militia, were grouped 
in masses on the heights to defend the place. The 
Marquis de Vaudreuil was the governor; M. de 
Montcalm, the commander-in-chief. The two 
authorities were at variance. An incident illus¬ 
trates the popular excitement. On the approach 
of the squadron, the van ships at first hoisted 
French colours ; and the joyful news spread along 
shore that the fleet was from France, with powerful 
reinforcements for the colony. A priest stood look¬ 
ing with delight through a telescope at the vessels, 
and no sooner discovered the mistake, than, over¬ 
whelmed with consternation, he fell dead on the 
spot. 


• For upwards of two months all Wolfe’s opera¬ 
tions were signal failures. The advance of the 
season warned him that he must retire discomfited 
before the all-conquering winter, if not soon success¬ 
ful. His health gave way. On the 9th of Sep¬ 
tember he wrote to England his last letter, closing 
it with the desponding remark : “ I am so far re¬ 
covered as to do .business, but my constitution is 
entirely ruined, without the consolation of having 
done any considerable service to the state, or with¬ 
out any prospect of it.” Yet at this moment he 
had resolved to adopt the plan which led him on to 
victory and death; and his discouraging despatch 
reached its destination only two days before news 
of his success arrived. The merit of suggesting 
the daring scheme belongs to a subordinate, Colonel 
Townshend. For eight or nine miles the north 
bank of the St. Lawrence is a precipice, sometimes 
overhanging high-water mark, in other parts reced¬ 
ing, so as to leave mud banks or alluvial fields be¬ 
tween the river and the base of the towering cliffs. 
At every point where there seemed any possibility 
of scaling the heights, the face of the rock was 
scarped, and the summit crowned with a parapet. 
But after anxious search a narrow path was dis¬ 
covered winding up from the water’s edge, about 
three miles above the city. A few tents at the top 
showed that it was not undefended, and yet so 
little likely to become the pathway of an army, that 
only a small guard was stationed at it. The place, 
then called Le Foullon, now bears the name of 
Wolfe’s Cove. 

On a starlight night, amid profound silence, the 
troops were conveyed in flat-bottomed boats to the 
spot, led by Wolfe in person. The rowers touched 
the water as gently as possible. None spoke bo- 
sides the young General, who recited a few verses 
of Gray’s Elegy to some of his officers, and made 
the remark, “ Now, gentlemen, I would rather be 
the author of that poem than take Quebec!” A 
company of Highlanders began the ascent, scram¬ 
bling up one after another, laying hold of rocky 
projections, and the roots and branches of trees. 
They were more than halfway up when the sentinel 
over-bead cried out “ Qui vive P” to which the 
leader, Captain M‘Donald, responded with great 
presence of mind, “ La France.” The sentry pur¬ 
sued his round; and when the guard, thoroughly 
alarmed, turned out, a sufficient number of assail¬ 
ants had gained the height to secure the post. By 
the break of day the whole force was in position 
above the cove, on the Plains of Abraham, and 
marching in the direction of the city, before the 
garrison was aware of the debarkation. Montcalm, 
though completely outwitted, imprudently deter¬ 
mined to court a struggle in the open field; and by 
ten o’clock, 7520 French, besides Indians, stood 
opposed to 4828 British. But the latter were ve¬ 
teran troops, while the former consisted largely of 
provincial militia. 

Short, decisive, and not sanguinary, was the 
battle of September the 14th; but it was fatal to 
both commanders. Wolfe, struck by a ball in the 
wrist, wrapped a handkerchief round the wound, 
and continued cheering his men. He was a second 
time wounded in the body, but concealed his suffer- 
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ing. At last a ball reached his breast. “ Support 
me,” said he, to an officer at hand, “ that my brave 
fellows may not see mo fall.” He was carried a 
little to the rear, placed on the ground, but could 
not support himself in a sitting posture. “ See, 
they run,” said one near him, in allusion to the 
French, who were flying in all directions. “ Who 
runs P” inquired the dying man. “ The enemy, 
sir,” was the reply; “ they give way everywhere.” 
“ Now I die happy,” said he, and in a few moments 
was lifeless. At no great distance Montcalm foil, 
and was conveyed into the city. On being in¬ 
formed by the surgeon that his wound was mortal, 
he calmly asked, “ How long can I survive ?” 
“ Perhaps a day; perhaps less,” was the answer. 
“ So much the better,” rejoined he ; “ I shall not 
live to see the surrender of Quebec.” When visited 
by the governor of the city, who came to receive 
his commands for its defence, he refused to occupy 
himself with worldly affairs. “ My time is short,” 
he remarked, “ so pray leave me. I wish you all 
comfort, and to be happily extricated from your 
present difficulties.” He expired late the same 
evening. Three days afterwards Quebec surren¬ 
dered. A monumental pillar on a lofty situation 
in the city, erected by Lord Dalhousie, commemo¬ 
rates the two generals. A small and simple monu¬ 
ment on the Plains of Abraham, raised by Lord 
Aylmer, has the inscription, with the date, “ Here 
Wolfe died victorious.” His body was brought to 
England, mid interred in the family vault at Green¬ 
wich. The following is the inscription on a ceno¬ 
taph erected in Westerham Church:— 

Tlie Monument to the memory of General Wolfe in this church 
was erected April the 5th, 1760. The expense was defrayed by a 
subscription of the following gentlemen 

Ranulph Manning. John Cosyne. 

Ralph Manning. John Bodicoato. 

Thomas Ellison. Jonathnn Chilwell. 

Pendock Price. George Lems, Vicar. 


James, 

Son of Colonel Edward Wolfe, and 
Henrietta, his Wife, 

Was bom in this Parish, Jan. 2nd, 

MDCOXXVII, 

And died in America, September 13th, 

MDCCLIX, 

Conqueror of Quebec. 

■Whilst George in sorrow bows his laurel’d head, 

And bids tho artist grace the soldier dead, 

We raise no sculptur’d trophy to thy name, 

Brave youth, tho fairest in the list of famo. 

Proud of thy birth, wo boast tho auspicious year; 

Struck with thy fall, we shed a general tear j 
With humblo grief inscribe our artless stone, 

And from thy matchloss honour date our own. 

Dccus Nostrum, 

Tho campaign lasted nearly a twelvemonth 
longer. One of its closing incidents reflects more 
honour on the commander, General Amherst, than 
tho triumph of his arms. There was a French 
post of some importance upon an island in the 
river above Montreal, which surrendered at dis¬ 
cretion on his approach. A body of Indians with 
him, secretly determined to seize the opportunity 
for vengeance by massacreing and scalping the 
prisoners. But their intention happily transpired. 
Amherst tried to dissuade them from the project, 
promised them all the valuables in the fort, and 
warned them that if they persisted he would have 


recourse to force to restrain them. The wild red 
men submitted, but were so indignant at being in¬ 
terfered with, that he was told they would leave 
the army. He at once replied: “ Although I wish 
to retain their friendship, I will not purchase it at 
the expense of countenancing barbarity; and tell 
them that if they commit any acts of cruelty on 
their return home, I will assuredly chastise them.” 
Great atrocities were committed by the Indians on 
both sides, during tho war. The capture of Fort 
William Henry, by Lake George, in the State of 
New York, towards the beginning of the strife, left 
a dark stain on the memory of Montcalm, for all 
the English prisoners were butchered by his savage 
allies. The fatal spot is a mere wild now, with 
scarcely a trace of the long-contested earthwork, on 
the event connected -with which the ablest American 
tale of fiction is built. 

Surrounded at last in Montreal by an overwhelm¬ 
ing force, the Marquis de Vaudreuil gave up tho 
struggle, and signed the capitulation, September 
the 8th, 1760, which for ever separated Canada from 
France. 

No people were ever better treated by their con¬ 
querors than the Canadians. The regular troops 
marched out of their respective posts with the 
honours of war, and were conveyed in British ships 
to France, with the simple undertaking of nob 
serving again before the conclusion of peace. The 
civil functionaries were likewise provided with tho 
means of removal to their own country, and were 
allowed to take away their goods, with the excep¬ 
tion of such official papers as might be useful to 
their successors. The provincial militia, and tho 
Indians who had espoused the cause of the French, 
were permitted to return unmolested to their homes. 
Private property was everywhere respected, and all 
classes were guaranteed the free exercise of their 
religion. There was much suffering, for it re¬ 
quired time to repair the material damage in¬ 
evitably incident to hostilities, and for society to 
recover from the disturbance surely offered to its 
relations. But the fact may be accepted as evi¬ 
dence of the people being reconciled to the change 
of masters, that they remained loyal to the British 
crown, when our American colonies confederated 
themselves into the United States. By the eleventh 
article of that confederation, the door was expressly 
opened for Canada to join the Union. But the 
opportunity was declined; nor, as a body, have tho 
colonists since swerved from the royalist predilec¬ 
tions of their fathers, though many malcontents 
there have been among them, restless and ambitious 
men eager for change, as in all free states there 
always will be. 

At the outbreak of the brief war with the United 
States, in 1812, when the resources of Great Britain 
were taxed to the utmost by the long contest with 
Napoleon, tho easy acquisition of Canada was con¬ 
fidently anticipated by the cabinet of Washington. 
“No soldiers would be necessary,” according to 
Dr. Eustis, the Secretary at War. “ We have only,” 
said he, “ to send officers into the provinces, and 
the people, disaffected towards their own govern¬ 
ment, will rally round our standard.” Mr. Clay 
was equally sanguine of success, and equally mis- 
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taken in judgment. “ It is absurd to suppose,” 
remarked the great statesman, “ that we shall not 
succeed in our enterprise against the enemy’s pro¬ 
vinces. We have the Canadas as much under our 
command as Great Britain has the ocean. I am 
not for stopping at Quebec, or anywhere else, but I 
would take the whole continent from them, and ask 
them no favours ” Never were expectations more 
completely disappointed; and Mr. Clay was one of 
the Commissioners who gladly put his name to the 
treaty of peace. A tall column on the Canadian 
shore of the Niagara river commemorates Sir Isaac 
Brock, who fell there in the moment of victory, to 
which the provincial militia essentially contributed. 
Similar attachment to the monarchy animated the 
population during the insurrectionary movement 
attempted by an agitator in the year 1837, when, to 
their lasting honour, the parties in power, though 
strong enough to conduct affairs with a high hand, 
gave earnest attention to alleged grievances, and 
immediately commenced every needful reform. 
The government of states, upon the principle of 
allowing free discussion and popular representation, 
will ever be clogged with its defects, but is more 
influential than any other form of policy in securing 
their permanent peace and prosperity. 

Though not originally the mother-country in 
relation to this fine territory, Great Britain has 
become so by pouring thousands of her population 
into it, seeking no exclusive advantage from it, and 
presiding over its interests in a just and conciliatory 
spirit. Connected long with France, the people are 
French in the eastern or oldest settled districts, 
and British in the more recently occupied western 
provinces. The French are dearly attached to their 
native Conodo, as they invariably style the country, 
and very favourably contrast with their forefathers 
in morals and manners. Both races have the same 
political rights, equal representation in parliament, 
and no preference of nationality governs the ap¬ 
pointment to public offices. They vote and levy 
their own taxes; the principle of local self-govern¬ 
ment is in active operation; and the full measure of 
personal liberty allowed on the banks of the Thames 
is enjoyed without stint on those of the St. Law¬ 
rence. Wonderfully has the region improved in 
the course of the last half century; and bright at 
present is the prospect of further advance. Canals 
have been constructed to connect rivers and avoid 
rapids. Lighthouses illuminate the lakes ; ocean 
steamers come up to Montreal; and there the most 
gigantic bridge evor erected carries a railway across 
its magnificent stream. But not the least pleasant 
feature to us in the picture of the colony, is its 
freedom from the blighting curse of slavery, and 
its position as an asylum for the unfortunate negro, 
flying from ills past bearing in the south, where he 
may defy the tyrant to follow him, except in obe¬ 
dience to laws which forbid his tyranny. If any 
strengthening of the tie between Canada and the 
crown had been needed, that would have been 
supplied by the transatlantic visit of the Prince of 
Wales. But the occasion has been simply, on both 
sides, a graceful recognition of long-established 
friendship, for the tie itself has been aptly defined 
to be strong as iron, though light as silk. 


EDMUND WALLER’S “ DIYINE POEMS.” 

We sometimes find effusions of religious poetry 
where we little expect to meet with them. As a 
proof of this, in the works of Waller, which are 
chiefly filled with complimentary verses to kings 
and governors, admirals and princesses, or gay 
flatteries of Amoret, Saccharissa, and other beauties 
of high degree, we come to a series of what he calls 
divine, meaning religious, poems. We subjoin a 
few specimens, not for the polish and graces of the 
composition, but for the humility and piety of the 
sentiment; and as furnishing grounds for the 
pleasing hope that he who had so long enjoyed 
the most brilliant fame as a wit and an orator, had 
at last seen the vanity of his former pursuits, and 
ere it was too late had found peace in the love and 
grace of the Redeemer. 

“ Though heaven shows tho glory of the Lord, 

Yet something shines more glorious in his word: 

His mercy, this (which all his work excels) 

His tender kindness and compassion tells ; 

While we, informed by that celestial book. 

Into the bowels of our Maker look. 

Love there revealed, which never shall have end. 

Nor had beginning, shall our song commend. 

* * * * * * 

“ If ho create, it is a world he makes ; 

If he be angry, the creation shakes; 

From his just wrath our guilty parents fled; 

He cursed the earth, but bruised tho serpent's head : 

Amidst the storm, his bounty did exceed, 

In the rich promise of the virgin’s seed; 

Though justice death as satisfaction craves, 

Love duds a way to pluck us from our graves. 

His Son descends, to treat a peace with those 
Who were, and must have ever been, his foes. 

Poor ho became, and left his glorious seat. 

To make us humble, and to make us great. 

** Love as he loved ! A love so unconfined 
With arms extended, would embrace mankind. 

Self-love would cease or be dilated, when 
We should behold as many seifs as men. 

All of one family, in blood allied. 

His preoious blood that for our ransom died.” 

These poems were written, or rather dictated, 
when he was past fourscore; and to this circum¬ 
stance he makes affecting allusion. 

“ Wrestling Avith death, these lines I did indite; 

No other themo could give my soul delight. 

Oh that my youth had thus employed my pen! 

Or that I now could write as well as then ! 

But ’tis of grace, if sickness, age, and pain, 

Are felt as throes when we are born again. 

Timely they come to wean us from the earth, 

As pangs that wait upon a second birth. 

When we, for age, could neither read nor write, 

The subject made us willing to indite; 

The soul with nobler resolutions decked. 

The body stooping, does herself erect. 

No mortal ports are requisite to raise 
Her, that embodied, can her Maker praise. 

Tho seas are quiet, when the winds give o’er ; 

So calm are we, when passions are no more. 

For then we know, how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting tilings so certain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection, from ora younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries. 

Tho soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made. 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home ; 

Leaving the old, both worlds at once they view. 

That stand upon the threshold of the new.” 

During his long life, which extended from the 
roign of James I to tho year preceding the Revo- 
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lution, Waller was one of the most conspicuous men 
in England, though not always in conditions equally 
prosperous. He entered Parliament at the early 
age of eighteen, some say sixteen; so that, as 
Clarendon says, he was nursed in Parliaments ; and 
Burnet calls him the delight of the house, though 
he never laid the business to heart, being a vain 
and empty though a witty man. He was entangled 
in a plot against the Parliament in 1643, and nar¬ 
rowly escaped with his life. His brother-in-law 
and another conspirator were hanged; he himself, 
after the most abject solicitations, was imprisoned 
for a year, fined £10,000, and permitted to recollect 
himself in another country. He lived at Paris with 
great splendour and hospitality; but, becoming 
much reduced, and obliged to sell his wife’s jewels, 
he solicited from Cromwell permission to return 
to England, and obtained it. He lived familiarly 
with Cromwell, and afterwards with Charles n and 
James n. 

Towards the decline of life, he bought a small 
house with a little land at Coleshill, in Hertford¬ 
shire, his birth-place, and said he should be glad 
to die, like the stag, where ho was roused. He 
died, however, not there, but at Beaconsfield, on the 
21st of October, 1687. As his disease, which was 
dropsy, increased upon him, he composed himself 
for his departure, and, calling upon Dr. Birch to 
give him the holy sacrament, he desired his chil¬ 
dren to take it with him, and made an earnest 
declaration of his faith in Christianity. It now 
appeared what part of his conversation with the 
great could be remembered with comfort. He re¬ 
lated that, being present when the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham talked profanely before King Charles, he 
said to him, “ My lord, I am a great deal older than 
your grace, and have, I believe, heard more argu¬ 
ments for atheism than ever your grace did; but I 
have lived long enough to see there is nothing in 
them; and so, I hope, your grace will.” 

From such a frame of mind, and such poetry as 
we have shown him to have written, we fondly hope 
that the great change had passed upon him, and 
that he died with prospects far more valuable than 
all his riches, eloquence, and fame. 


THE LOG- HUT. 

AN INCIDENT IN BACKWOODS LIFE. 

Snow was the predominating feature in the scene. 
The ground was covered with it to the depth of 
three feet; the branches of the pines were laden 
with it, and the sky was darkened by it as the 
flakes fell thickly, silently—one might almost say 
stealthily—over the forest, whose desolate solitudes 
it rendered, if possible, still more dreary. 

Two men stood on tho top of a drifted mound 
surveying the scene before them, but not with sen¬ 
timental gaze. They were trappers, or fur-traders 
—stalwart men both of them, whose lives had been 
spent in the North American wilderness, within 
hail of the arctic circle, and whose minds were not 
given to romance about the aspect of Nature in any 
of its phases. They were clad in tho deer-skin 
hunting tunics, leggings, and mocassins peculiar to 


the fur-traders of those regions. Long single- 
barrelled, flint-locked fowling-pieces—clumsy of 
make, apt to burst, and known in the country as 
“ Indian guns”—rested on their shoulders; and to 
their feet were attached snow-shoes of the usual 
gigantic proportions—five feet long, or thereabouts, 
by fourteen inches wide—which left a deep track 
of a yard broad behind them as they passed through 
the land. 

“Your memory’s at fault, Michel,” remarked the 
elder traveller, an Irish “ boy ” of about forty sum¬ 
mers, and six feet two in his socks, who, besides 
having undergone an experience of fifteen years in 
his native land, had been twenty-five in the back- 
woods. 

“Non, vraiment, my memory be not at fault, 
Bryan,” replied the other, who was a lively Cana¬ 
dian half-breed; “ de log hut bo here for certain; I 
sure of dat, mais not quite so sure of de spot. 
Ha! vat is dat I see ? oui, over to de left, Bryan. 
You Bee dat tall pine, wid the top someting like 
your own nose? De hut.close to dat. Allons ! 
Come along, boy.” 

“ May be yer right,” returned the Irishman, un¬ 
believingly, as ho strode after his companion; 
“ but I’ve a kind o’ notion that we’ll have to slape 
out in tho snow to-night as usual.” 

“ Bien, ver good! Ye have camp out in de snow 
for tree veeks; can ve not do it encore P” 

Bryan had a dog with him, lately picked up from 
a trader, and quite new to these parts. Poor 
Tippoo left tho search to his more experienced 
master, and trudged quietly in the rear. 

In a quarter of an hour they reached the hut. 
It was the perfection of dreariness—a complete 
ruin, in tho midst of a small clearing—doorless, 
windowless, and with a roof that threatened to 
yield beneath its load of snow. It was of the 
smallest possible dimensions, and was once the 
woodcutters’ hut of a fur-trading outpost that had 
been attacked by Eed Indians, pillaged, burnt, and 
the traders murdered in cold blood years ago. 

The short-lived sun of these high latitudes had 
just gone down, and the light that remained was 
scarcely sufficient to enable our travellers to make 
their way among the fallen trees and stumps that 
protruded from the snow-drifts. 

“ Cowld comfort, Michel; but w'e’ll put a new 
face to it in no time. Out with yer tinder-box, 
lad, and I’ll clear away the drift that seems to have 
made itself at home here for some time past.” 

“Ah!” sighed Michel, looking round contempla¬ 
tively, “ I vas a boy here.” 

“ Troth, yo must think me intellects is small, for 
ye’ve towld me that twenty times to-day already.” 

“Yell, dat is twenty-one times now. I have not 
yet told you, Bryau, how it vas come to pass dat 
de fort here vas taken, and all de people mordered.” 

“ That’s true; but it’ll kaape till supper’s ready. 
Have ye got a light yetP” 

“Oui, here, voila.” 

“ Fire away then, lad; clap it to them sticks, and 
look out for yer whiskers: fire is a close shaver.” 

Up sprang the red flame joyously, like a bright 
spirit glad to be called back to reanimate its former 
dwelling. There was a mud fire-place and chim- 
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THE LOG HUT. 



“ SUDDENLY A LOUD NOISE BUItST FROM THE CHIMNEY, AND THE 8LEEPEUB 8PBANG TO A SITTING rOSTUIlE, "WIDE AWAKE.” 


ney in that hut, and the way in which the flames 
rushed up it, and the pyrotechnic display of sparks 
that burst out continuously from it, was a sight to 
behold. It was a rude chimney; rough hands had 
formed it out of the coarsest materials, without the 
aid of line and plummet; but it had a wide capa¬ 
cious fire-place, out of all proportion to the dimi¬ 
nutive apartment it was designed to warm. The 
fire, in former days, had loved it well, and, true to 
its ardent nature, it loved it still. It roared up it 
with wild delight; and, while thus lovingly renew¬ 
ing acquaintance with its old familiar chimney, it 
sent out a blaze of gratified surprise on • the two 
backwoodsmen who had called it into being, and 
scattered rays about the hut in all directions, dart¬ 
ing across the floor, and into the corners, and up 
among the crazy rafters, and in below and round 
about the four shelves along the walls that were 
the sleeping-bunks of old; and then, as it grew 
fiercer and stronger, it sent forth an amount of 
heat that would soon have melted all the intrusive 
snowdrift had nQt the two men previously cast it out. 


Now it was that our travellers began to enjoy 
themselves over venison steaks and tea, and now 
it was that Michel began, between mouthfuls, to 
relate the events of his early career, and particularly 
that prominent incident when the savage Indians 
attacked and murdered all the people at the place, 
with exception of himself and two men, who, being 
at this very hut at the time, heard the firing at 
the fort, and, on finding that their aid came too late, 
slunk back into the forest and made their escape. 
Michel waxed so graphic that Bryan began to cast 
uneasy glances at the doorway. 

“ Shut up your potato-trap, lad ; I’m tired o’ yer 
stories o* blood and morder. Clap on another 
billet and make a daacent blaze. Troth, ye’ve 
made me feel like a little girl hearin’ a ghost 
story.” 

“ Bien, I vill stop; but I love to tink of old 
days.” 

“ Think to yer self, then, and hand me the baccy. 
I’ll take one more pipe and turn in.” 

“ Yer good,” replied Michel, heaping wood on 
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the five and refilling his own pipe. But the fascina¬ 
tion of horrible stories was upon them, and ere 
long they again plunged into the thick of the fight 
at the old fort, in which they continued—the one 
intensely graphic, the other deeply attentive—until 
a gust of wind blew down the leafy screen of the 
doorway, causing them both to leap up with electric 
energy and seize their guns. 

“ Bah 1” exclaimed Bryan, replacing his weapon 
in the corner of the chimney, with the air of a man 
who was half ashamed of himself; “ be done wi’ 
the Bedskins, Michel. I do belaave we’ll start at 
our own shadows nixt. Let’s turn in.” 

The branches were quickly replaced in the door¬ 
way, fresh logs were heaped on the fire, which 
roared up the chimney again with renewed energy, 
and the trappers, having laughed at the excited 
state into which they had wrought themselves, and 
having resolved to have done with such nonsense 
and think no more about it, spread their blankets 
in one of the bunks, and with thankful hearts for 
such comfortable shelter, went off to sleep with the 
thoroughgoing intensity of weai’ied lusty men. 
Tippoo, after turning himself round and round, 
after the manner of dogs, had already composed 
himself to rest. 

Thus they lay slumbering until the fire burned 
low, and the red-hot embers, with now and then a 
flickering flame that seemed loath to die out, cast 
a deep red and uncertain light over the floor and 
opposite wall, while the corners lay in thick 
obscurity. 

Suddenly a loud noise burst from the chimney, 
sharp, short, and sudden. The sleepers sprang to 
a sitting posture, wide awake, instantly, and seized 
their guns, while their distended eyeballs glared 
inquiringly round the room. Tippoo cowered close 
up to his master for protection. 

“ Hist! Michel, did you hear-” 

The words were cut short by a startling crack; 
then came a tremendous crash, beneath which the. 
little hut trembled, and the embers of the fire w'ere 
struck from the hearth and scattered over the 
apartment, which was instantly involved in almost 
total darkness. 

Quick almost as the flash of their own pieces, 
Bryan and Michel burst simultaneously through 
the frail doorway, plunged through the snow into 
the woods, and ,each seeking the shelter of the 
nearest tree, threw forward their guns and gazed 
earnestly at the hut. 

There it stood, like a black spot in the pale field 
of snow, scarcely visible in the obscurity of night, 
while all around it was still and motionless as the 
grave. Eor several minutes the backwoodsmen 
stood crouching, prepared to meet the foe, and more 
than once taking aim at dark shadowy forms that 
seemed to their startled imaginations to be prowling 
savages. 

At length Bryan’s patience gave way, and, creep¬ 
ing cautiously to the tree behind which his com¬ 
panion was ensconced, whispered: “ Ho ! Michel, 
lad, sure it must be ghosts ; Bedskins would lia’ 
found us out before now.” 

“ Oui, vraiment, truly. And, now I am reco¬ 
vered myself—for such a row drove all de wits out 


of me body—I quite sure there be no Injins hero 
apresent. Dey not come here in winter ; mais what 
can it be P” 

‘‘I’m goin’ to see, anyhow. We’ll be froze to 
death if we stay here much longer. If it’s ghosts, 
I’ll clap me two eyes on them for wance in me life. 
Bide ye here, lad, and keep yer eye and hand ready. 
If ye see wan o’ the spalpeens, put a bullet through 
it.” 

Bryan spoke half jestingly, but, to say truth, he 
felt in no jocular mood just then. He knew that 
there was little likelihood of Indians being in that 
neighbourhood, and was besides aware that, for 
many years past, the Bed men of the forest and the 
white traders had been on the best of terms. Still, 
this sudden crash, to say the least of it, was alarm¬ 
ing and unaccountable, and to approach a spot in 
the dead of a dark night, in which a mysterious 
enemy of some sort might possibly be concealed, 
was decidedly unpleasant and trying to the nerves. 
But it had to be done, and Biyan did it—cautiously, 
and slowly, and warily, and with many a start, until 
he reached the door of the hut and peered in. Just 
then a puff of wind blew the few embers that re¬ 
mained into a flame. Bryan took advantage of this 
opportune light and burst in. Next moment his 
piece exploded, and the report was followed by a 
loud roar. 

Michel’s blood ran cold as he sprang forward to 
the rescue. Leaping through the doorway, he found 
Bryan sitting on one of the bunks, holding his sides 
and exploding with outrageous laughter. 

“ Ali! Michel, boy,” he exclaimed, as soon as ho 
could speak, while he pointed to the hunting-coat 
of his comrade that hung against the -wall. “ Lucky 
ye were out of it! sure, in me haste to fire first, I 
put a ball through the neck o’ yer coat, that I took 
for a Bedskin; and look there, lad, there’s the 
raison of the row,” he added, pointing to the floor 
of the hut, which was covered with a mass of broken 
rock and stones. 

Michel’s visage expanded into a benign grin of 
intelligence as he exclaimed, “ Ah ! it is one cache!” 

Yes, reader, ghost stories always come to nothing! 
The awful black phantom, with outstretched arm 3 , 
and horns, and horrible countenance, invariably on 
investigation becomes a tree stump ; and the mys¬ 
terious lady in white ahvays dwindles into a sign¬ 
post or a snow-wreath. As it is in England, so is 
it in the lands of the far north. The mysteries of 
the log hut were simple. In days gone by it had 
been used by hunters as a cache , that is, a place in 
which to conceal and secure provisions from the 
depredations of wild animals. They had blocked 
up the doors and windows with logs, and filled the 
chimney with one or two immense masses of stone, 
for the claws of the wolverine are long and strong. 
Afterwards the windows and door had been cleared, 
but the chimney was left untouched. The roaring 
fire of our backwoodsmen had gradually consumed 
the logs that supported the stones. These even¬ 
tually gave -way, as we havo seen, and fell with a 
crash into the hut, thereby carrying sudden terror 
to the hearts of Bryan and Michel. On recovering 
their composure, the rough huntsmen again, with 
thankful hearts, prepared to rest their weary limbs. 
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OPERATIVE CO-OPERATION. 

There are few matters so important, in connection 
with a working man’s respectability and domestic 
comfort, as those which are involved in the prudent 
and economical management of his income. How to 
make the most of his honest earnings P That is really 
almost a vital question of all whose lot it is “ in 
the sweat of their face to eat bread.” The workers 
in the mass have sadly neglected this question, and 
failed in their duty regarding it, and the conse¬ 
quence has been that they and their families have 
suffered in a thousand ways. They have been 
made the victims of unprincipled speculators, who 
have adulterated their goods and sold them dele¬ 
terious compounds for food; they have been seduced 
into debt and trammelled with obligation, and thus 
compelled to perpetuate a system of dealing which 
calculates upon absorbing the fruits of their labours 
and thrives by doing it. By their recklessness in 
this respect, they have made themselves a kind of 
quarry which any unscrupulous trafficker can work 
to his advantage, and which is at this moment so 
worked to an extent almost incredible, and to the 
continued pecuniary embarrassment of multitudes 
who ought to be and might be independent. 

Now, nothing is more certain than that it is in 
the power of all working men in regular employ¬ 
ment to free themselves, and those who are depen¬ 
dent on them, from such an incubus as this, and 
even to put money in their pockets by so doing, if 
they choose; and this paper is designed to show them 
how, by the example of others. Such an experiment 
has lately come under our notice; and as it has been 
in all respects decidedly successful, we shall narrate 
its brief and pleasant history, in the hope that 
wherever it shall be read, workers who stand in 
need of a like deliverance will in like manner 
achieve it for themselves. 

In a western city, rather densely peopled, some 
operatives employed in a large establishment became, 
with good reason, discontented with the manner in 
which they were compelled to spend their wages. 
They knew that they were eating unwholesome 
bread, and nauseous butter and cheese; that their 
tea, when examined, exhibited half a dozen different 
botanical specimens, and was unfit to drink; that 
their butcher’s meat was often unfit to eat; while 
every condiment they used, save the salt alone, was 
something more or other than it pretended to be. 
They saw that the}?- were cheated at the “ general” 
shop, and that they were deemed a fair prey by all 
who sought their custom, while at the same time 
they were paying a high price for everything—a 
price which ought to have secured them the best, 
and to have left a large margin for profit besides. 
Having learnt by the newspapers and the cheap 
serials what the workers had done in Rochdale and 
other places in the north, they resolved also to free 
themselves from so galling an oppression; and 
it is worth while to remark here how they set 
about it—both what they di &not do, and what they 
did. They did not make out a case, and go 
begging and borrowing for assistance; they did 
not apply to any benevolent philanthropist or 
friend of the working classes to put himself at 


their head and take them into leading strings; 
they did not go for funds to any capitalist; and, 
lastly, they did not go blundering into debt. 
No. Instead of adopting either of these popular 
plans of business, they simply set about helping 
themselves. Some twenty or thirty of them had a 
quiet meeting, and discussed the project; and hav¬ 
ing settled a mode of proceeding, each man put 
down his one sovereign towards the working capi¬ 
tal, and then they offered shares at a sovereign each 
to as many of their companions as liked the invest¬ 
ment—the shares not being confined to a single 
workshop, but open to any working-man who might 
choose to become a shareholder. All the capital 
needed—some fifty or sixty pounds—was soon sub¬ 
scribed, and forthwith they commenced operations. 
There was no difficulty in obtaining a commodious 
apartment in a back street, which made a very good 
store, at a rent under twenty pounds a year; and a 
trusty manager was also easily found, who, for the 
salary of a pound a week, would transact the whole 
business of buying and selling. The plan of ready 
money payments for everything was rigidly adhered 
to ; nothing ever bought of the merchant without 
discount on money down; nothing sold over the 
counter, not even to committee-man or shareholder, 
without the cash. Consequently, the accounts were 
few and easy to keep ; the record of sales and pur¬ 
chases, and the periodical balancing of both, being 
the chief thing to be done in this way. The manage¬ 
ment was by a committee chosen by the shareholders, 
who examined the accounts and had a monthly audit. 

The speculation succeeded from the very first; in 
fact, it is difficult to imagine how it could fail, seeing 
that it was nothing less than a shop with assured cus¬ 
tom, with no debt or incumbrance, and with no ex¬ 
penses for puffing, for show, or for the maintenance 
of luxury of any kind. In the commencement, the 
store was only opened in the evening for the accom¬ 
modation of the workmen or their wives ; but the 
genuineness and the superiority of the goods soon 
drew other custom, and the trade, all in ready money, 
largely increased. It increased, indeed, so fast, that 
the committee and shareholders were tempted to 
enlarge their establishment and engage additional 
hands; but this they, perhaps wisely, refrained 
from doing, preferring rather to promote the estab¬ 
lishment of other and similar stores in different 
parts of the city, each under independent manage¬ 
ment and on its own responsibility. In less than a 
twelvemonth the original shareholders have all re¬ 
ceived back their one pound deposits, the store is 
abundantly supplied with groceries and other goods, 
and, although they sell to all customers their unadul¬ 
terated articles at a rate considerably below those 
charged at the general shop for the sophisticated 
wares, they have a respectable surplus of cash in 
hand, promising a welcome bonus to the share¬ 
holders when dividend day comes round. 

Contrasting the present condition of these work¬ 
men with what it was before the establishment of the 
co-operative store, you will perceive a very striking 
difference. They will tell you that their own health 
and that of their families has wonderfully improved 
under the system of providing for themselves; that 
they enjoy their food with far move relish than for- 
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merly; that they rarely trouble the dispensary or 
the doctor; that the practice of paying ready money 
for everything has made them far more prosperous, 
because it has made them far more prudent and 
economical, than they ever were when it was the 
easiest thing in the world to get into debt, and the 
hardest thing to get out of it. The advantage they 
have derived is indeed greater than some of them 
are aware of: they have raised themselves in 
the social scale; they have stepped out of the de¬ 
pendent class into the ranks of the independent; 
and it is not improbable that some of them may 
have to date the outset on the road to wealth and 
reputation from the period of their co-operation 
in this commercial compact. 

We trust that some of our industrial friends may 
be moved by the above brief recital to inaugurate the 
same kind of co-operation where it is needed. We 
shall give them but a word or two of advice. Be¬ 
gin modestly, never mind upon how small a scale, 
and without going into debt. Do not be tempted 
into cutting a dash : remember that nearly all good 
things grow up by degrees. If you proceed on the 
plan detailed above, you can do nobody any mis¬ 
chief, and will be sure by perseverance, and by not 
expecting too much, to do yourselves and your 
families some good. 


THE SHADELESS SHORE. 

We have a much-loved friend; a few brief years 
We walk beside him down the path of life; 

And then ’tis over, and he steps before. 

Or else we see our friendship changed to strife. 

Thank God, amid the dying loves of earth. 

We can behold a land where deathless love has birth! 

Wo have a home; a circle round our hearth, 

And merry sounds and pleasant sights are there j 
The year goes round—there is an empty place, 

The fire is out, tho festive board is bare. 

But o’er death’s river, on the shadeless shore, 

A home is gathering to be destroyed no more. 

The eye is bright, the cheek is warm and fair, 

Youth, health, and pleasure rush through every vein— 
One day’s sharp agony, or months’ long woe. 

Bids beauty bow down in tho shrine of pain. 

Thank God, no dire mischanco, no creeping ill, 

With anguish and with woe our Father’s mansions fill. 

We bask ourselves in wealth’s luxuriant court. 

Darkness and hardness are to us unknown; 

Then suddenly we wake from our bright dream, 

And riches and their fairy train are flown. 

How sweet to know that on the changeless shore. 
Diadems of fadeless gold are laid for us in store. 

And oftentimes on life's tempestuous sea, 

When our frail barques are tossed by wind and wave, 

Wo should be carried down the whirlpool there. 

Did not a vision from afar off save; 

A bay where we our fragile boats shall moor, 

The dreary voyage passed, tho raging tempest o’er. 

There are no scattered homes in that far land; 

No riven friends, no agony nor pain, 

No broken hearts, nor treacherous fortune thero j 
No darksome graves, where life-long love is lain, 

No trial, n© temptation, and no sin j 

The ransomed race of men to angels are akin. 

Heed not the thorns that strew thine heavenward way; 
Press onward, upward, glorious is the prize ; 

Forget thy sorrows; o’er thy ruined home. 

Beyond thy lost friend’s grave, lift up thine eyes. 

To Hi m who, when life’s troubled dream is o’er. 

Will welcome thee at last upon the sliadeless shore. 

WnrmE. 


I DO REMEMBER. 

I do remember all the glad young faces 
In that old home which is my home no more, 

And all the garden nooks and sunny places 
Wherein our pastime horns were spent of yore:— 

Our May games lengthened in the summer gloaming, 

Till ghost-moblis in the grass were all awake; 

And far behind us on our homeward coming 
In the low fields wo heard tho meadow-craik:— 

Our silent rambles ’mid the fading glory 
Of autumn forests, robed in red and brown, 

When the first frosts upon the grass were hoary, 

And through the silence fell the sere leaves clown■ 

Tho forms that round our hearth were wont to gather 
On stormy winter eves of sleet and snow— 

Sister and brother, servant, friend, and father, 

Yoicos and footsteps passing to and fro— 

I do remember. 

Into our Eden, Change, the mighty, enters 
With flaming sword our backward way to bar; 

And now our lives rovolve around new centres, 

And each beholds the other from afar. 

Yet, I remember still tho sweet old story 
My childhood gathered from its Bible leaves, 

(’Tis with me in tho winter grim and hoary, 

And in the loneliness of summer eves;) 

That He, who on the earth, a man of sorrows. 

In his own heart a world’s great burden bare, 

Spoko of a laud where are no days or morrows. 

And bade us store our heart’s affection there. 

And oh! methinks that when our God and Father 
Has drawn us ono by one into his rest. 

Soul unto kindred soul again will gather, 

And wo will often say, among the bless’d: 

“ We do remember 

Tho love that bound us, ’mid the lights and shadows 
Of that earth home, so dim and yet so dear, 

And how through light and shade our Father led us 
Into the brightness of his presence hero.” 

Iota. 


THE LIFE-FLEET. 

In allusion to tliree-score years and ten being the general 
limit of human life while hale and active, Addison, in one 
of his popular papers, tho “ Vision of Mirza,” compares it 
to a bridge of seventy tolerably firm and entire arches. 
Individuals occasionally survive even to tho term of a 
century, or a little longer, but it is under manifest in¬ 
firmity j and hence several broken arches are supposed 
to be connected with those entire at one extremity of the 
bridge, making the total number about a hundred. “ I 
saw multitudes of people passing over it,” said Mirza, 
te and a black cloud hanging over each end of it. As 1 
looked more attentively, I saw several of the passengers 
dropping through the bridge into tho great tide that 
flowed underneath; and, upon further examination, per¬ 
ceived there were innumerable trap-doors that lay con¬ 
cealed in the bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod 
upon than they dropped through into the tide, and imme¬ 
diately disappeared. These hidden pit-falls were set very 
thick at the entrance, so that throngs of people no sooner 
broke through the cloud than many of them fell into them. 
They grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
and lay closer together towards the end of the arches 
that were entire.” 

This ingenious and truthful allegory was probably sug¬ 
gested by Dr. Halley’s Life-table, then newly compiled, 
and the first ever devised; for he who led the way in 
tracking the comet’s course through regions of invisi¬ 
bility, and predicting its return at a certain date, did so 
likewise in following the outflow of human life, and com¬ 
puting the respective lengths of the current, in the in¬ 
stance of great groups of mankind subject to known con¬ 
ditions. But this may now be done with much greater 
accuracy than what was then possible; so that out of a 
large promiscuous number who are born at tho same 
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time, or, to keep up the figure, who emerge from the 
cloud, and enter on the bridge simultaneously, it can be 
stated with tolerable exactitude to how many the “trap¬ 
doors” and “ pit-falls” of the first arch will prove treach¬ 
erous, or who will die the first year; how many will 
reach the centre of the imaginary structure, or attain 
middle life ; and what proportion will travel on to the 
broken arches at the far extremity, or survive to the 
period of hoary hairs and tottering footsteps. 

But another view of the subject may be taken, not less 
interesting, suggested by the report of the Itegistrar- 
General, and founded upon his figures, which are of course 
to be taken as approximate estimates. 

Let us suppose 100,000 bom in England at the same 
date, say the next New-year’s day, the 1st of January, 
1861. They shall not be picked lives, but belong to all 
ranks and classes of society. Some are born in palaces 
and mansions, surrounded by all tho conveniences and 
luxuries which riches command, with every relief at 
hand to arrest the first symptoms of sickness. Others in 
huts by the mountain-side, in village cottages and home¬ 
steads, in lodging-houses of towns and cities, or such 
dwellings as are ordinarily found in them. According to 
the usual proportion between the sexes, 51,274 of the 
gross number will be boys, and 48,726 will be girls. They 
may be compared to a fleet of 100,000 vessels, setting sail 
together from the same shore, consisting of two grand 
divisions, one of males, which may bo called the red 
squadron, another of females, which we may indicate as 
the white. It will be observed that the latter is nume¬ 
rically inferior to the former. 

An array of diseases peculiarly beset the beginning of 
life, comparable to sunk rocks, shoals, and breakers along* 
shore, the causes of shipwreck, while in many cases in¬ 
fants are sickly by constitution, and may be likened to 
ill-furnished craft, rendering disaster more imminent. 
Hence, at the expiration of the first year, or on the 1st of 
January, 1862, the fleet will number 85,269 sail, having 
lost 14,631; and the red squadron will have suffered more 
than the white, tending to equalize the two divisions, for 
mortality in infancy is greater among boys than girls. 
The first month is by far the most fatal, about one-fourth 
of the loss sustained occurring in that interval. During 
the second year, 5267 will be added to the vanished ones, 
leaving 80,102 for tho number of the survivors on the 1st 
of January, 1868. 

But let us go on to the end of five years, during which 
period children are at home, under the care of their pa¬ 
rents. Life and health then very much depend upon the 
ability of their natural guardians to supply food and rai¬ 
ment ; upon the air they respire, whether that of ill-ven¬ 
tilated rooms and close alleys, or the free fresh atmo¬ 
sphere ; and in no slight degree also upon maternal clean¬ 
liness and watchfulness. Happy the child, if the mother, 
caring for the welfare of the body, is likewise carefully 
addressing herself to a nobler task. 

tc Apart slie joins his little hands in prayer, 

Telling of Him who sees in secret there; 

And now the volume on her knee has caught 
His wandering eye—now many a written thought, 

Never to die, with many a lisping sweet, 

His moving, murmuring lips endeavour to repeat.” 

At the close of the five years, January 1, 1866, the 
numbers will stand, total loss 25,799, surviving 74,201. 
During the next five years, when children leave home 
more, and are at school, the mortality is less consider¬ 
able, and remains small through the succeeding quintuple 


period, when those who have to labour with their own 
hands begin to enter the factory, follow the plough, or 
descend into the mine. 

These fifteen years bring us to January, 1876, when the 
fleet will number 68,627 sail. The white squadron will 
now begin to suffer rather more than the red, lasting 
through the next five years, during which the loss of life 
is somewhat greater among girls than boys. The lapse 
of another quintuple era completes a quarter of a century; 
and, by January, 1886, the two squadrons will bo nearly 
equal, consisting of 31,958 males to 31,623 females, mak¬ 
ing a total of 63,581. This is tho average age of mar¬ 
riage. But if the peculiar danger which, besets women at 
this ora enhances their mortality, that of the men is 
more than correspondingly increased by causes of death 
to which they are specially exposed. There are fatal 
accidents on the rivers and sea-coast, in mines, in travel¬ 
ling, in the streets, and' in their dangerous occupations, 
with the influence of close workshops, exhausting toil, 
the wear and tear of mental application and business 
anxieties. After the lapse of fifty-five years, or by Janu¬ 
ary, 1916, this generation will have given birth to and 
brought up the generation by which it is to be suc¬ 
ceeded, when a more rapid rate of mortality will set in, 
and upwards of a thousand die every year. 

From this epoch the mortality of women is less than 
that of men; and by three-score years and ten, or Janu¬ 
ary, 1931, the white squadron is numerically superior, 
numbering 12,708 sail, to 11,823 belonging to the red, 
making a total of 24,531 still afloat. Much more than 
half of these will have gone down when four-score years 
have passed, some 9398 remaining on the 1st of January, 
1941. But they have lost their gay appearance and gal¬ 
lant attire. No longer, 

“ Merrily, merrily, goes the bark, 

Before the gale she bounds.” 

The patched sails are in shreds and tatters ; the spliced 
cordage is incurably worn out; and all the timbers are 
ready to start asunder. Every wind threatens to break 
up the old, creaking, weather-beaten vessels, and every 
wave to engulf them. The number rapidly reduces with 
every year. Still some sixteen may struggle on, as 
against wind and tide, to near the close of a century ; a 
very few of those just survive it; and one of each squad¬ 
ron may perhaps linger to 105 years, or to January 1966, 
when the last relics of the great fleet of 100,000 finally 
disappear. 

Truly is life to all men a voyage, and time the sea on 
which they are sailing. However we may be able to 
calculate its term in the instance of masses of population, 
it is utterly unknown in the case of individuals ; but that 
it will come to an end which is ever approaching, is one 
of the gravest certainties of human existence. No ques¬ 
tion is more pertinent to the close of another year, or 
more worthy of serious entertainment, than the inquiry, 
“ Whither are we bound ?” and no work is so important 
as that quaintly suggested in the lines :— 

f ‘ Give tliy mind sea-room; keep it wide of earth, 

That rock of souls immortal; let loose thy cord; 

Weigh anchor; spread thy sails; call every wind; 

Eye thy great pole-star ; make the land of life.” 

The voyage will then terminate with a delightful prospect 
in lull view of the soul. 

“ Land ahead 1 its fruits are waving 
On tho hills of fadeless green, 

' And the living waters laving 

Shores where heavenly forms are seen,” 
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